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.NOTE  BY  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


Mr  Mitchel's  Preface  not  having  yet  arrived  from  America,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  issue  it  with  Vol.  2,  or  supply  it  afterwards  separately. 

We  have  left  out,  at  Mr  Mite/lei's  request,  an  incorrect  Index,  which  is 
published  in  other  Editions.  Mr  Mitchel  says  in  his  letter  to  us — "I  beg  you 
to  omit  the  Index  at  the  end,  which  was  prepared  by  some  printer,  and  is  a 
blemish  to  tltt  book.  The  table  of  contents  and  headings  of  chapters,  prepared 
by  myself,  are  the  best  and  only  Index." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  preparing  a  Continuation  of  the  valuable  History  of  Ireland  by 
the  Abbe  MacGeoghegan,  the  compiler  has  aimed  only  to  reduce  and 
condense  into  a  coherent  narrative  the  materials  which  exist  in  abun- 
dance in  a  great  number  of  publications  of  every  date  within  the  period 
included  in  the  Continuation. 

That  period  of  a  century  and  a-half  embraces  a  series  of  deeply  in- 
teresting events  in  the  annals  of  our  country — the  deliberate  Breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick — the  long  series  of  Penal  Laws — the  exile  of  the 
Irish  soldiery  to  France — their  achievements  in  the  French  and  other 
services — the  career  of  Dean  Swift — the  origin  of  a  Colonial  Nationality 
among  the  English  of  Ireland — the  Agitations  of  Lucas — the  Volunteer- 
ing— the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  history  of  the  Independent 
Irish  Parliament — the  Plot  to  bring  about  the  Union — the  United  Irish- 
men— the  Negotiations  with  France — the  Insurrection  of  1798 — the 
French  Expeditions  to  Ireland — the  "Union"  (so-called) — the  decay 
of  Trade — the  fraudulent  Imposition  of  Debt  upon  Ireland — the  Orange- 
men— the  beginning  of  O'Connell's  power — the  Veto  Agitation — the 
Catholic  Association — Clare  Election — Emancipation — the  series  of  Fam- 
ines— the  Repeal  Agitation — the  Monster  Meetings — the  State  Trials 
— the  Great  Famine — the  Death  of  O'Connell — the  Irish  Confederation 
— the  fate  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  comrades — the  Legislation  of  the 
United  Parliament  for  Ireland — Poor-Laws — National  Education — the 
Tenant-Right  Agitation — the  present  condition  of  the  country,  etc. 
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The  mere  enumeration  of  these  principal  heads  of  the  narrative  will 
show  how  very  wide  a  field  has  had  to  be  traversed  in  this  Continuation  j 
and  what  a  large  number  of  works-Memoirs,  Correspondence-Parlia- 
mentary Debates-Speeches  and  local  histor^^ 
in  order  to  produce  a  continuous  story.  There  exist,  indeed,  some 
and  useful  guides,  in  the  works  of  writers  who  have  treated  special  parts 
or  limited  periods  of  the  general  History  ;  and  the  compiler  has  had  no 
scruple  in  making  very  large  use  of  the  collections  of  certain  diligent 
writers  who  may  be  said  to  have  almost  exhausted  their  respective  parts 

of  the  subject. 

It  may  aid  the  reader  who  desires  to  make  a  more  minute  examination 
of  any  part  of  the  History,  if  we  here  set  down  the  titles  of  the  principal 
rorki  Which  have  been  used  in  preparing  the  present :  Doctor  John 
Curry's  «  Historical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars,"  and  "  State  of  the  1  rish 
Catholics  "-Mr.  Francis  Plowden's  elaborate  and  conscientious  "His- 
torical Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  before  the  Union  :-the  same 
authors  "History  of  Ireland"  from  the  Union  till  1810-the  Letters 
and  Pamphlets  of  Dean  Swift-Harris's  "Life  of  William  the  Tlnrd"- 
Arthur  Young's  "Tour  in  Ireland  "-the  Irish  "  Parliamentary  Debates" 
-Mr.    Scully's    excellent    "State    of    the    Penal    Laws  "-Thomas 
Macnevin's  "  History  of  the  Volunteers,"  in  the  "Library  of  Ireland"- 
Hardy's  "  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont  "-the  Four  Series  of  Dr.  Madden's 
collections  on  the  "Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishmen  "-Hay's 
« History   of  the   Rebellion   in  Wexford  "-the    Rev.    Mr.   Gordon's 
"History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion"  [the  work  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave, 
as  being  wholly  untrustworthy,  is  purposely  excludedJ-The  "  Papers 
and  Correspondence"  of  Lord  Cornwallis-and  of  Lord  Castlereagh  ;- 
the  "  Memoirsof  Miles  Byrne,  an  Irish  Exile  in  France,"  and  a  French 
officer  of  rank,  lately  deceased-the  Lives  and  Speeches  of  Grattan  and 
Curran-Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation  "- 
Memoirs  and  Journals  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone-Richard  Lalor  Shiel's 
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*  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar" — Wyse's  "  Histoiy  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion " — O'Connell's  Speeches  and  Debates  in  the  United  Parliament, 

These  are  the  chief  authorities  for  all  the  times  previous  to  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act.     As  to  the  sketch  which  follows,  of" transactions 
still  later,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  enumerate   the   multi- 
farious authorities  :  but  the  speeches  of  O'Connell  and  of  William  Smith 
O'Brien  are  still,  for  the  Irish  history  of  their  own  time,  what  the  orations 
of  Grattan  were  for  his ;  and  what  the  vivid  writings  of  Swift  were  for  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  newspapers  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Blue  Books  also  come  in,  as  essential  materials  (though  some- 
times questionable)  for  this  later  period :  and  for  the  Repeal  Agitation, 
the  State  Trials,  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  Famine,  and  the  consequent 
extirpation  of  millions  of  the  Irish  people,  we  have,  without  scruple, 
made  use  (along  with  other  materials)  of  the  facts  contained  in  "  Tho 
Last  Conquest  of  Ireland  (perhaps)" — excluding  general!}-  the  inferences 
and  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  his  estimate  of  his  contemporaries. 
Indeed,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  present  work  very  few  opinions  or 
theories  put  forward  at  all;   the  genuine  object  of  the  writer  being 
simply  to  present  a  clear  narrative  of  the  events  as  they  evolved  them- 
selves one  out  of  the  others. 

Neither  does  this  History  need  comment;  and  indignant  decla- 
mation would  but  weaken  the  effect  of  the  dreadful  facts  we  shall  have 
to  tell.  If  the  writer  has  succeeded — as  he  has  earnestly  desired  to  do 
— in  arranging  those  facts  in  good  order,  and  exhibiting  the  naked  truth 
•concerning  English  domination  since  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  as  our 
fathers  saw  it,  and  felt  it; — if  he  has  been  enabled  to  picture,  in  some 
degree  like  life,  the  long  agony  of  the  Penal  Days,  when  the  pride  of 
the  ancient  Irish  race  was  stung  by  daily,  hourly  humiliations,  and 
their  passions  goaded  to  madness  by  brutal  oppression ; — and  further,  to 
picture  the  still  more  destructive  devastations  perpetrated  upon  our 
country  in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century;  then  it  is  hoped  that 
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every  reader  will  draw  for  himself  such  general  conclusions  as  the  facts 
will  warrant,  without  any  declamatory  appeals  to  patriotic  resentment, 
or  promptings  to  patriotic  aspiration: — the  conclusion,  in  short,  that, 
while  England  lives  and  flourishes,  Ireland  must  die  a  daily  death,  and 
suffer  an  endless  martyrdom;  and  that  if  Irishmen  are  ever  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  human  beings,  the  British  Empire  must  first  perish. 

As  the  learned  Abbe  MacGeoghcgan  was  for  many  years  a  chaplain  to 
the  Irish  Brigade  in  France,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  that  renowned 
corps  of  exiles,  whose  dearest  wish  and  prayer  was  always  to  encounter 
and  overthrow  the  British  power  upon  any  field,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  venerable  author  would  wish  his  work  to  be  continued  in  the  same 
thoroughly  Irish  spirit  which  actuated  his  noble  warrior-congregation ; 
— and  he  would  desire  the  dark  record  of  the  English  atrocity  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  left  unfinished,  to  be  daily  brought  down  through  all  its 
subsequent  scenes  of  horror  and  slaughter,  which  have  been  still  more 
terrible  after  his  day  than  they  were  before.  And  this  is  what  the 
present  Continuation  professes  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM   TIIE   TREATY   OF   LIMERICK   TO   THE 
END   OF    1G91. 

Treaty  of  Limerick- — Violated  or  not  ? — Arguments 
of  Macaulay. — Dr.  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Huth  — 
No  faith  to  be  kept  With  racists — First  act  in 
violation  of  the  treaty. — Situation  of  the  Catholics. 
— Charge  against  ."-arsfield. 

The  Articles  of  Limerick  were  signed 
on  the  3rd  October,  1691,  and  the  city  was' 
surrendered  to  the  arruy  of  King  William, 
who  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  recog- 
nised by  the  body  of  the  Irish  nation  as 
King  of  Ireland :  and  when  the  Irish 
forces,  who  had  held  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way  so  gallantly,  were  shipped  off  to 
France,  pursuant  to  the  capitulation, 
there  was  not  left  in  all  Ireland  the 
slightest  semblance  of  any  power  capable 
of  resisting  or  troubling  the  new  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  The  timely  sur- 
render had  also  enabled  William  to  bring 
to  a  close  this  most  troublesome  and 
costly  war,  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
urgently  needful  for  him  to  concentrate 
all  his  force  against  the  great  power  of 
France. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  and  has  always 
been  admitted,  that  in  return  for  the  en- 
gagements of  the  treaty  purporting  to 
protect  Catholic  rights,  the  king  and  the 
English  colonists  received  most  valuable 
consideration.  "In  Ireland  there  was 
peace :  the  domination  of  the  colonists 
was  absolute."  These  are  the  words  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  who,  of  all  modern  his- 
torians, has  uniformly  exhibited  the  most 
inveterate  malignity  against  the  Irish 
nation. 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  in  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  articles  were 
observed  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the 
dominant  colony  of  English,  it  will  be 
well  to  exhibit  some  other  facts  proving 
what  a  very  valuable  consideration  the 
Catholics  gave  for  the  poor  guaranty  they 
thought  they  Mere  receiving  on  their  side. 
At  the  beginning  of  October  the  winter 
was  closely  approaching,  and  the  army  of 
Ginkell  was  almost  certain  to  be  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  on  that  account  alone. 


The  same  Macaulay,  in  his  estimate  of 
the  chances  of  Ginkell's  success,  thus 
sums  them  up — 

"  Yet  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt  to 
storm  the  city  might  fail,  as  a  similar  at- 
tempt had  failed  twelve  months  before. 
If  the  siege  should  be  turned  into  a  block- 
ade, it  was  probable  that  the  pestilence 
which  hail  been  fatal  to  the  army  of 
Schomberg,  which  had  compelled  William 
to  retreat,  and  which  had  all  but  prevailed 
even  against  the  genius  and  energy  of 
Marlborough,  might  soon  avenge  the  car- 
nage of  Aghrim.  The  rains  had  lately 
been  heavy.  The  whole  plain  might 
shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant 
water.  It  might  be  necessary  to  move  t lie 
troops  to  a  healthier  situation  than  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  to  provide  for 
them  a  warmer  shelter  than  that  of  tents. 
The  enemy  would  be  safe  till  the  spring. 
In  the  spring  a  French  army  might  land 
in  Ireland  —  the  natives  might  again  rise 
in  arms  from  Donegal  to  Kerry  — ami  the 
war.  whicli  was  now  all  but  extinguished, 
might  blaze  forth  fiercer  than  ever." 

This  historian,  whose  work  enjoys  much 
more  popularity  than  credit,  does  not 
mention  a  circumstance  which  made  it,  in 
fact,  certain  that  the  war  would  soon  have 
blazed  forth  fiercer  than  ever,  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  is  that,  before  the  signing  of 
those  articles,  assurances  had  been  sent 
from  France  to  the  defenders  of  Limerick 
that  a  considerable  expedition  was  then 
on  its  way  to  their  aid,  under  command 
of  Chateau  Renault ;  which  re-enforce- 
ment did  actually  arrive  in  Dingle  B.iy 
two  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
"  consisting,"  says  Harris,  in  his  Life  of 
King  William,  "as  appears  from  the 
minutes  of  a  letter  from  the  lords-justices 
to  the  king,  of  eighteen  ships  of  war,  six 
fire-ships,  and  twenty  great  ships  of 
burthen,  and  brought  on  board  eijdit  or 
ten  thousand  arms,  two  hundred  officers, 
and  three  thousand  men."  Whether  the 
Irish  commanders  were  or  were  not  justi- 
fied in  surrendering  a  city  which  they 
were  still  capable  of  defending,  and  while 
in  daily  expectation  of  so  powerful  a  suc- 
cour, is  a  question  which  need  not  here  be 
discussed.    The  sequel  of  the  story  will 
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show  that  they  had  soon  cause  to  regret 
not  having  held  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
though  they  should  have  been  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  their  ancient  city. 

It  was  afterward*  known,  too,  that 
William  was  himself  so  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  finishing  this  struggle  and 
bringing  his  troops  to  re-enforce  his  army 
on  the  continent,  that  he  had  sent  instruc- 
tions to  the  lords-justices  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation assuring  the  Irish  of  much  more 
favourable  conditions  than  they  after- 
wards obtained  by  the  Articles  of  Limer- 
ick. And  the  justices  actually  framed 
these  instructions  into  a  proclamation, 
afterwards  called  the  secret  proclamation, 
because,  though  printed,  it  was  never  pub- 
lished ;  for  their  lordships,  learning  that 
the  defenders  of  Limerick  were  offering 
to  capitulate,  hastened  to  Ginkell's  camp, 
that  they  might  hold  the  Irish  to  as  hard 
terms  as  could  possibly  be  wrung  from 
them.  So  that,  as  Lord  Macaulay  com- 
placently observes,  the  Dutch  general 
"  had  about  him  persons  who  were  com- 
petent to  direct  him." 

In  return  for  this  full  and  final  surren- 
der of  the  last  fortress  which  held  for  King 
James,  and  of  the  whole  cause  of  that 
monarch,  the  Irish  Catholic  leaders  stipu- 
lated, it  must  be  confessed,  for  but  a  poor 
measure  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
when  they  put  their  hands  to  the  clause 
engaging  that  "The  Roman  Catholic*  of 
this  Kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  are 
cousistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland ;  or, 
as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second."  But  it  is  probable 
that,  placing  more  reliance  on  the  good 
faith  of  King  William  than  events  after- 
wards justified,  they  believed  themselves 
secured    by  the  remaining  words  of   that 

article M  And  their  majesties,  as  soon 

as  their  affairs  will  permit  them  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will 
endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman 
Catholics  such  further  security  in  that 
particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any 
disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their  said 
religion."  All  which  was  duly  ratified  by 
their  majesties'  letters-patent.  Barsfleld 
and  Wauchop  then,  with  their  French 
brother-officers,  in  marching  out  of  Lim- 
erick, thought  that  they  were  leaving, 
as  a  barrier  against  oppression  of  the 
Catholics,  at  least  the  honour  of  a  king. 

The  whole  history  of  Ireland,  from 
that  day  until  the  year  1793,  consists  of 
one  long  and  continual  breach  of  this 
treaty. 

But  as  there  has  been,  both  among 
Irish  and  English  political  writers,  a  great 
deal  of  wild  declamation  and  unwarranted 


statement  on  this  subject,  it  seems  need- 
ful to  give  a  precise  view  of  the  real  pur- 
port and  limitations  of  the  engagements 
taken  towards  the  Irish  Catholics  upon 
this  occasion.  Independently,  then,  of  the 
royal  promise  of  future  parliamentary  re- 
lief to "  protect  Catholics  from  all  dis- 
turbance," there  was  the  general  engage- 
ment for  such  privileges  to  Catholics  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  "  as  were 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland  ;  or, 
as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II."  And  also  the  ninth  article  of  the 
treaty,  that  "  The  oath  to  be  administer- 
ed to  such  Roman  Catholics  as  submit  to 
their  majesties'  government  shall  be  the 
oath  above-mentioned  (namely,  the  oath  of 
allegiance),  and  no  other."  These  pro- 
visions were  applicable  to  all  Catholics 
living  in  an}'  part  of  Ireland.  Other  articles 
of  the  treaty,  from  the  second  to  the  eighth 
inclusive,  related  only,  first,  to  the  people 
of  Limerick  and  other  garrisons  then  held 
by  the  Irish ;  second,  to  officers  and  soldier.*, 
then  serving  King  James,  in  the  counties 
of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and 
Mayo  j  third,  to  "all  such  as  were  under 
their  protection  in  the  said  counties," 
meaning  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
ties. These  three  classes  of  persons  were 
to  be  secured  their  properties  and  their 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  (as  iii 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second),  and  to 
be  pcrmited  to  exercise  their  several  call- 
ings as  freely  as  Catholics  were  permit 
to  do  in  that  reign.  We  need  not,  at  this 
day,  occupy  ourselves  at  great  length  with 
these  latter  specific  stipulations  ;  but 
attend  to  the  general  proviso  In  favour  of 
all  Catholics.  What,  then,  were  the  right! 
of  Catholics  under  King  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ? — for  this  seems  to  be  what  is  meant 
by  the  other  phrase,  "consistent  with  the 
laws  of  Ireland." 

Now,  it  is  true  that  penal  laws  against 
Catholic  priests  and  Catholic  worship  did 
exist  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second:  Catholics,  for  ex- 
ample, could  not  be  members  of  a  cor- 
poration in  Ireland,  nor  hold  certain  civil 
offices  in  that  reign.  But  there  was  no 
law  to  prevent  Catholic  peers  and  commons 
from  sitting  in  parliament.  There  was  also 
in  practice  so  general  a  toleration  as  allowed 
Catholic  lawyers  and  physicians  to  prac- 
tise their  professions.  At  the  very  lowest, 
therefore,  this  practical  toleration  must 
have  been  what  the  Catholics  thought 
they  were  stipulating  for  in  the  Articles 
of  Limerick.  Neither  did  there  exist  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  that  long 
and  sanguinary  series  of  enactments  con- 
cerning education,  the  holding  of  land,  the 
owning  of   horses,  and  the   like,  which 
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•were  elaborated  by  the  ingenuity  of  more 
modern  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  Ascend- 
ency. The  first  distinct  breach  of  the 
Articles  Limerick  was  perpetrated  by 
King  William  and  his  parliament  in  Eng- 
land, just  two  months  after  those  Articles 
were  signed. 

King  William  was  in  the  Netherlands 
when  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
and  at  once  hastened  to  London.     Three 
days  later    he  summoned  a  parliament. 
Very  early  in  the   session    the   English 
House  of  Commons,  exercising  its  custom- 
ary power  of  binding  Ireland  by  acts  passed 
in  London,  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a  bill  providing  that  no  person  should  sit 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  nor  should  hold 
any  Irish  office,  civil,  military,  or  eccle- 
siastical, nor  should  practise  law  or  medi- 
cine in  Ireland,  till  he  had  taken  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribed 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiation. 
The  law  was  passed,   only  reserving  the 
right  of  such  lawyers  and  physicians  as' 
had  been  within  the  walls  of  Galway  and 
Limerick  when  those  towns  capitulated. 
And  so  it  received  the  royal  assent.     This 
law    has     given    rise   to    keen    debates ; 
especially    during    the    Catholic    Relief 
Agitation;    the  Catholics  insisting    that 
disabilities  imposed  by  law  on  account  of 
religion,  are  an  invasion  of  those  privileges 
in  the  exercise  of   their  religion,    which 
purported  to   be   secured  by   treaty ;  the 
Ascendency  Party  arguing  that  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  meant  only  that  Ca- 
tholic worship  should  be  tolerated.     The 
Catholics  pointed    out    that  by  Article 
Nine,  only  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  to 
be  imposed  on  them,  while  this  new  law 
required  those  who  should  practise  law  or 
sit  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  to  take  a 
certain  other  oath,  which  they  could  not 
do  without    perjuring    themselves.    The 
Ascendency  Party  replied  that  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  alone,  Catholics  were 
tolerated  in  their  worship  and  that  this  was 
all  they  had  stipulated  for ;  that  it  still 
belonged  to  the  Legislature  to  prescribe 
suitable  formalities  to  be  observed  by  those 
who  aspired  to  exercise  a  public  trust  or  a 
responsible    profession.     It    is    apparent 
that  on  this  principle  of  interpretation, 
parliament  might  require  the  oath  of  sup- 
remacy from  a  baker  or  a  wine  merchant  as 
well  as  from  a  lawyer  and  doctor,  and  then 
it  would  be  lawful  for  a  Catholic  to  go  and 
hear  Mass,  but  it  would  be  lawful  for  him 
to  do  nothing  else.   As  might  be  expected, 
the  Baron  Macaulay  takes  the  Ascendency 
view  of  the  question,  as  will  appear  from 
this  specimen  of  his  reasoning. 

'•  The  champions  of  Protestant  Ascend- 
ency were  well  pleased  to  see  the  debate 


diverted  from  a  political   question  about 
which  they  were  in  the  wrong,  to  a  histori- 
cal question  about  which  they  were  in  the 
right.    They  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  the  first  article,  as  understood  by  all 
the  contracting  parties,  meant  only  that 
the  Roman  Catholic   worship   should   be 
tolerated  as  in  time  past.    That  article  was 
drawn  up  by  Ginkell ;  and  just  before  he 
drew  it  up,  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
rather  try  the  chance  of  arms  than  consent 
that  Irish  Papists  should  be  capable   of 
holding  civil  and  military  offices,  of  exer- 
cising liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming 
members  of  municipal  corporations.     How 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  he  would  of 
his  own  accord,  have  promised  that  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of   Com- 
mons should  be  open  to  men  to  whom  he 
would  not  open  a  guild  of  skinners  or  a 
guild  of  cordwainers?     How,  again,  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  the  English  peers 
would,  while  professing  the  most  punc- 
tilious respect  for  public  faith,  while  lec- 
turing the  Commons  on  the  duty  of  ob- 
serving public  faith,  while  taking  counsel 
with  the  most  learned  and  upright  jurist 
of  the  age  as  to  the  best  mode  of  main- 
taining public  faith,   have  committed  a 
flagrant  violation  of  public  faith,  and  that 
not  a  single  lord  should  have  been   so 
honest  or  so  factious  as  to  protest  against 
an  act  of  monstrous  perfidy  aggravated 
by  hypocrisy  ?" 

Whereupon  it  may  be  remarked  that 
mere  toleration  of  Catholic  worship  was 
not  understood  by  all  the  contracting  par- 
ties, as  being  all  which  was  meant  by  the 
treaty,  inasmuch  as  many  Catholic  peers 
and  commons  did  attend  in  their  places  in 
the  Irish  parliament  the  very  next  year 
after  this  law  was  passed  in  London  ;  and 
the  slavish  Irish  parliament  then,  for  the 
first  time,  excluded  them  by  resolutions  in 
obedience  to  the  law  enacted  in  the  Eng- 
lish Houses.  As  for  the  argument  which 
seems  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
string  of  questions  contained  in  the  above 
extract,  we  answer  that  "  it  is  possible  to 
believe"  almost  anything  of  the  men  and 
the  times  we  are  now  discussing ;  and 
that  this  narrative  will  tell  of  many  other 
things  which  will  seem  impossible  to  be- 
lieve, and  which  any  good  man  would 
wish  it  were  impossible  to  believe. 

Macaulay,  indeed,  before  quitting  this 
question,  does  admit,  as  it  were  incidently, 
and  in  the  obscurity  of  a  note,  that  al- 
though the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  not 
broken  at  that  particular  moment,  nor  by 
that  particular  statute  of  the  3rd  William 
and  Mary,  c.  2,  yet,  "  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  complained,  and  with  but  too 
much  reason,  that  at  a  later  period  the 
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Treaty  of  Limerick  was  violated."  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  historian  en- 
deavours to  sustain  his  position  by  the 
authority  of  the  Abbe  MacGeoghegan. 
He  says,  "  The  Abbe  MacGeoghegan  com- 
plains that  the  treaty  was  violated  some 
years  after  it  was  made,  but  he  does  not 
pretend  that  it  was  violated  by  Statute  3rd, 
William  and  Mary,  c.  2."  This  is  ex- 
tremely uncandid.  The  Abbe  MacGeo- 
ghegan did  not  profess  to  continue  his 
History  of  Ireland  beyond  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick;  before  quitting  his  subject, 
however,  the  venerable  author  does  inci- 
dentally mention  that  this  treaty  was  af- 
terwardsviolated  by  many  statutes,  which 
it  was  not  his  province  to  arrange  in  chro- 
nological order  ;  and  after  noticing  MOM 
of  the  hardships  thus  inflicted  apon  the 
Irish  people,  he  adds  ;  "  By  other  acts,  the 
Irish  nobility  were  deprived  of  their  arms 
and  horses  ;  they  weredebarred  from  pur- 
chasing land,  from  becoming 
the  bar,  or  filling  any  public  office;  and, 
contrary  to  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty, 
they  were  made  subject  to  infamous 
oaths."* 

Notwithstanding  the  very  slender  con- 
cessions which  were  apparently  granted 
to  the  Catholic  people  by  this  memorable 
treaty,  howerer,  the  Protestant  English 
colony  in  Ireland  was  immediately  agi- 
tated by  the  bitterest  indignation  against 
both  the  general  and  the  lords-justices. 
They  thought  the  Irish  entitled  to  no 
articles  or  conditions  but  what  would  ex 
pose  them  to  the  severest  rigours  of  war ; 
and  the  "Protestant  Interest,"  and  M  As- 
cendency" thought  themselves  defrauded 
of  a  legitimate  vengeance,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  natural  expectations  of  plunder ; 
a  most  unfounded  apprehension,  as  will 
presently  appear. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the 
lords-justices  returned  to  Dublin  ;  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  attended  service  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral.  The  preacher 
was  Doctor  Dopping,  bishop  of  Meath ; 
and  he  took  for  the  subject  of  his  sermon 
the  late  important  events  at  Limerick. 
He  argued  that  no  terms  of  peace  ought 
to  be  observed  with  so  perfidious  a  people  ;t 
a  fact  which,  if  it  were  not  notorious  and 
well-attested,  might  seem  incredible; 
seeing  that  one  of  the  worst  charges 
brought  against  the  Catholics  at  that 
period  was  that  they  taught  that  faith  was 
not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  however, 
was  not  approved  by  all  the  divines  of  his 
party,  for  on  the  next  Sunday,  in  the  same 
church,  Doctor  Moreton,  bishop  of  Kil- 

*  See  page  CI3  of  Sadlier's  Edition, 
t  Harris's  Life  of  King  William. 


dare,  demonstrated  the  obligation  of 
keeping  public  faith.  It  seems  that  this 
important  question  greatly  occupied  men's 
minds  at  that  time;  for  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  settle  and  quiet  public 
opinion;  and  to  this  end,  on  the  third 
Sunday,  in  the  same  church,  Dean  Synge 
preached  a  conciliatory  sort  of  discourse, 
neither  absolutely  insisting  on  observing 
the  treaty,  nor  distinctly  advising  that  it 
should  be  broken.  His  text  was,  "Keep 
peace  with  all  men,  if  it  be  possible."  After 
this  we  hear  no  more  of  any  discussions 
of  the  grand  controversy  in  the  pulpit ; 
but  in  Parliament  and  in  Council  the 
difference  subsisted,  until  the  English 
Act  of  Resumption  of  Estates  quieted  the 
disputants,  who  then  saw  they  lost  nothing 
by  the  articles,  as  the  Catholics  gained 
nothing. 

While  these  debates  were  proceeding  in 
Dublin,  the  Protestant  magistrates  and 
sheriffs  had  no  doubt  upon  the  point, 
whether  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  Catho- 
lics or  not;  they  universally  decided  in 
iiive;  and  in  less  than  two  months 
after  the  capitulation  was  confirmed  by 
the  king,  as  we  learn  on  the  authority  of 
William's  own  partial  biographer,  Harris, 
"  the  justices  of  peace,  sheriffs,  and  other 
magistrates,  presuming  on  their  power  in 
the  country,  did,  in  an  illegal  manner, 
dispossess  several  of  their  majesties'  sub- 
jects, not  only  of  their  goods  snd  chattels, 
but  of  their  lands  and  tenements,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, subversion  of  the  law,  and  reproach 
of  their  majesties'  government."  It  is  a 
much  heavier  reproach  to  their  majesties' 
government  that  no  person  appears  to  have 
been  prosecuted,  nor  in  any  way  brought 
to  justice  for  these  outrageous  oppressions. 
It  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  lords-justices 
of  the  19th  November,  1691  (six  weeks 
after  the  surrender  of  Limerick),  "  that 
their  lordships  had  received  complaints 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Irish  who  had  submitted,  had 
their  majesties'  protection,  or  were  in- 
cluded in  articles;  and  that  they  were  so 
extremely  terrified  with  apprehensions  of 
the  continuance  of  that  usage,  that  some 
thousands  of  them  who  had  quitted  the 
Irish  army,  and  had  gone  home  with  a 
resolution  not  to  go  for  France,  were  then 
come  back  again  [come  back,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  Cork,  Limerick,  and  other  sea- 
ports], and  pressed  earnestly  to  go  thither, 
rather  than  stay  in  Ireland,  where,  con- 
trary to  the  public  faith  (add  these  jus- 
tices), as  well  as  law  and  justice,  they 
were  robbed  of  their  substance  and  abused 
in  their  persons."  But,  still  no  effectual 
means  were  used  by  the  government  for 
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repressing  such  wrong ;  so  that  we  may 
■well  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Curry, 
that  these  representations  made  by  the 
lords- justices  were  only  a  "pretence." 
Indeed,  Harris  affirms,  and  every  state- 
ment of  this  nature  made  by  Harris  is  an 
unwilling  admission,  that  Capel,  one  of 
these  very  lords-justices,  did,  shortly 
■after,  proceed  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power, 
to  infringe  the  Articles  of  Limerick. 

The  prospect  which  now  opened  before 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  gloomy  in- 
deed. Already  they  were  made  to  feel  in 
a  thousand  forms  all  the  bitterness  of  sub- 
jugation, and  to  perceive  that  in  this  reign 
of  King  William,  so  vaunted  for  its  liber- 
ality, the  blessings  and  liberties  of  the 
British  Constitution,  if  any  such  there 
were,  existed  not  for  them ;  that  they  had 
no  security  for  even  such  remnants  of 
property  as  had  been  left  them,  no  redress 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  no  refuge, 
from  their  enemies  even  in  the  pledged 
faith  of  a  solemn  treaty.  Yet  we  have 
only  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  sys- 
tem of  grinding  oppression  which  was 
soon  to  be  put  in  operation  against  them. 
This  preliminary  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  immediate  breaches  of  the 
Articles  of  Limerick  which  were  perpe- 
trated witlun  the  three  months  after  their 
signature.  We  are  next  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  that  great  code  of  Penal 
which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  de- 
scribed as  more  grievous  than  all  the  Ten 
Pagan  persecutions  of  the  Christians. 

Before  finishing  this  chapter,  it  is 
proper  to  allude  to  one  other  instance 
of  the  determined  mendacity  of  Baron 
Macaulay.  Respecting  the  embarkation  of 
Sarsfleld  and  the  Irish  troops  from  Cork, 
that  historian  compiles  from  several 
sources  the  following  narrative : 

"  Sarsfleld  perceived  that  one  chief 
cause  of  the  desertion  which  was  thinning 
his  army  was  the  natural  unwillingness  of 
the  men  to  leave  their  families  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  Cork  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  filled  with  the  kindred  of  those 
who  were  going  abroad.  Great  numbers 
of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  carry- 
ing, suckling  their  infants,  covered  all  the 
roads  which  led  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion. The  Irish  general,  apprehensive  of 
the  effect  which  the  entreaties  and  lamen- 
tations of  these  poor  creatures  could  not 
fail  to  produce,  put  forth  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  assured  his  soldiers  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  carry  their  wives 
and  families  to  France.  It  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  memory  of  so  brave  and 
loyal  a  gentleman  to  suppose  that  when 
he  made  this  promise  he  meant  to  break  it. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had 


formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  would  demand  a  passage, 
and  that  he  found  himself,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  unable 
to  keep  his  word.  After  the  soldiers  had 
embarked,  room  was  found  for  the  families 
of  many.  But  still  there  remained  on  the 
water-side  a  great  multitude,  clamoring 
piteously  to  be  taken  onboard.  As  the 
last  boats  put  off  there  was  a  rush  into 
the  surf.  Some  women  caught  hold  of  the 
ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their  depth, 
clung  till  their  fingers  were  cut  through, 
and  perished  in  the  waves.  The  ships 
began  to  move.  A  wild  and  terrible  wail 
arose  fromtheshore,  and  excited  unwonted 
compassion  in  hearts  steeled  by  hatred  of 
the  Irish  race  and  of  the  Komish  faith. 
Even  the  stern  Cromwellian,  now  at 
length,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  three 
years,  left  the  undisputed  lord  of  the 
blood-stained  and  devastated  island,  could 
not  hear  unmoved  that  bitter  cry,  in 
which  was  poured  forth  all  the  rage  and 
all  the  sorrow  of  a  conquered  nation." 

The  sad  scene  here  related  did  really 
take  place ;  and  in  after-times,  when  those 
Irish  soldiers  were  in  the  armies  of 
France,  and  saw  before  them  the  red 
ranks  of  King  William's  soldiery,  that 
long,  terrible  shriek  rung  in  their  ears, 
and  made  their  hearts  like  fire  and  their 
nerves  like  steel.  We  know  that  wln.ii 
their  officers  sought  to  rouse  their  ardour 
for  a  charge,  no  recital  of  the  wrongs  their 
country  had  endured  could  kindle  so  fierce 
a  flame  of  vengeful  passion  as  the  men- 
tion of  "thewomen's  parting  cry."  But 
the  dishonesty  of  Lord  Macaulay 's  account 
is  in  ascribing  that  cruel  parting  to  the 
noble  Sarsfleld,  and  in  distinctly  charging 
him  with  breaking  his  word  to  the  sol- 
diers, though  he  did  not  mean  to  break 
it  when  he  gave  it. 

Now,  by  referring  back  to  the  "  Mili- 
tary Articles"  of  the  Treaty,  we  see  that 
it  was  not  Sarsfleld,  but  General  Ginkell, 
on  the  part  of  King  William,  who  was  to 
furnish  shippingfor  theemigrants  and  their 
families — "  all  other  persons  belonging  to 
them;" — that  it  was  not  Sarsfleld,  but 
Ginkell,  who  was  to  "form  an  estimate" 
of  the  amount  of  shipping  required  ;  and 
that  it  was  not  Sarsfleld,  therefore,  but 
Ginkell,  who  could  "alter  the  arrange- 
ments" at  the  last  moment.  As  to 
General  Sarsfield's  proclamation  to  the 
men,  "  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
carry  their  wives  and  families  to  France," 
he  made  that  statement  on  the  faith  of 
the  First  and  several  succeeding  articles 
of  the  treaty,  not  being  yet  aware  of  any 
design  to  violate  it.  But  this  is  not  all: 
the  historian  who  could  not  let  the  hero 
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go  into  his  sorrowful  exile  without  seek- 
ing to  plunge  this  venomous  sting  into 
his  reputation,  had  before  him  the  Life  of 
King  William,  by  Harris,  and  also  Curry's 
Historical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
wherein  he  must  have  seen  that  the  lords- 
justices  and  General  Ginkell  are  charged 
with  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  that  First  Article.  For,  says 
Harris,  "  as  great  numbers  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  had  resolved  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  France,  and  to  carry  their  fami- 
lies with  them,  Ginkell  would  not  suffer 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  shipped  off 
with  the  men;  not  doubting  that  by  de- 
taining the  former  he  would  have  pre- 
vented many  of  the  latter  from  going  Into 
that  service.  This,  I  say,  was  confessedly 
an  infringement  Of  the  Articles." 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  no  Irish  offi- 
cer or  soldier  in  France  afterwards  at- 
tributed the  cruel  parting  at  Cork  to  any 
fault  of  Sarsfield,  but  always  and  only  to 
a  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  And 
if  he  had  deluded  tliem  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  English  historian,  they 
would  not  have  followed  him  so  enthusi- 
astically on  the  fields  of  Steinkirk  and 
Landen. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1692— 1G93. 

William  the  Third  not  bigoted.— Practical  toleration 
for  four  years. — First  Parliament  in  this  reign. — 
Catholics  excluded  by  a  resolution.— Extension  of 
civil  existence  for  Catholics.— Irish  Protestant 
Nationality. — Massacre  of  Glencoe. — Battle  of 
Steinkirk.— Court  of  St.  Grrmains. — "Declara- 
tion."— Battle  of  Landen,  and  death  of  Sarsfield. 

Euro  William  the  Third  was  not  per- 
sonally fanatical  or  illiberal ;  and  never 
desired  to  punish  or  mulct  his  subjects, 
whether  in  Ireland,  in  England,  or  in 
Holland,  for  mere  differences  of  religion, 
about  which  this  king  cared  little  or 
nothing.  But  he  was  king  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  party  ;  was  the 
recognized  head  of  that  party  in  Europe ; 
was  obliged  to  sustain  that  party,  and 
avenge  it  upon  its  enemies,  or  it  would 
soon  have  deserted  his  interests  and  his 
cause.  For  the  first  four  years  of  his 
reign  in  Ireland,  we  have  even  the  too 
favourable  testimony  of  some  Irish  writers 
to  the  leniency  and  beneficence  of  his  ad- 
ministration, which  the  reader  will  find 
hard  to  conciliate  with  the  actual  facts. 
Mr.  Matthew  O'Conor,  a  worthy  member 
of  the  "  Catholic  Board,"  gives  this  very 
remarkable  testimony : 

"  In  matters  of  religion,  King  William 
was  liberal,  enlightened,  and  philosophic. 
Equally  a  friend  to  religious  as  to  civil 


liberty,  he  granted  toleration  to  dissenters 
of  all  descriptions,  regardless  of  their 
speculative  opinions.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  the  Irish  Catholics  ei 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
They  were  protected  in  their  persons  and 
properties;  their  industry  was  encouraged; 
and  under  his  mild  and  fostering  adminis- 
tration, the  desolation  of  the  late  war  be- 
gan to  disappear,  and  prosperity,  peace, 
and  confidence  to  smile  once  more  on  the 
country." 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  thank- 
ful for  very  small  favours,  the  beginning 
of  William's  reign  in  Ireland  was  certainly 
acceptable.  There  was  a  practical  tolera- 
tion of  Catholic  worship,  though  it  was 
against  the  law;  priests  were  not  hunted, 
though  by  law  they  were  felons ;  and  for 
a  short  while  it  seemed  as  if  '•  the  A 
demy"  would  content  itself  with  the  for- 
feitures of  rich  estates,  and  the  exclusion 
of  Catholic  gentlemen  from  Parliament, 
from  the  Bar,  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  Catholic  traders  from  the  guilds 
of  their  trade,  and  from  the  corporate 
bodies  of  the  towns  they  dwelt  in.  This 
was  actually  the  amount  of  the  toleration 
granted  to  the  Irish  Catholic  nation  dur- 
ing those  early  years  of  this  reign. 

In  1692,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord 
Sydney,  convened  the  first  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  William's  reign.  It  was  the  first 
Parliament  in  Ireland  (except  that  con- 
vened by  James)  for  twenty-six  years. 
As  there  was  then  no  Irish  Act  disquali- 
fying Catholics  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, certain  peers  and  a  few  commoners 
of  that  faith  attended,  and  took  their 
seats ;  but  the  English  Parliament  of  the 
year  before  having  provided  against  this, 
they  were  at  once  met  by  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  declaring  the  king  of  England 
head  of  the  Church,  and  affirming  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  be  damnable.  The 
oath  was  put  to  each  member  of  both 
houses,  and  the  few  Catholics  present  at 
once  retired,  so  that  the  Parliament,  when 
it  proceeded  to  business,  was  purely  Pro- 
testant. Here  then  ended  the  last  vestige 
of  constitutional  right  for  the  Catholics  : 
from  this  date,  and  for  generations  to 
come,  they  could  no  longer  consider  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  existing  body  politic 
of  their  native  land  ;  and  the  division  into 
two  nations  became  definite.  There  was 
the  dominant  nation,  consisting  of  the 
British  colony;  and  the  subject  nation, 
consisting  of  five-sixths  of  the  population, 
who  had  thereafter  no  more  influence  upon 
public  affairs  than  have  the  red  Indians 
in  the  United  States. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  this  total 
abolition  of  civil  existence  for  the  Catko- 
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lies,  we  may  anticipate  a  little  to  observe 
that,  by  another  act  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, in  1697,*  it  was  enacted,  that  "a 
Protestant  marrying  a  Catholic  was  dis- 
abled from  sitting  or  voting  in  either 
house  of  Parliament."  But  as  Catholics 
could  still  vote  at  elections  (though  they 
could  now  vote  for  none  but  mortal  ene- 
mies), even  this  poor  privilege  was  taken 
away  from  them  a  few  years  later.  In 
1727,  it  was  enacted  that  "no  Catholic 
Bhall  be  entitled  or  admitted  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in 
Parliament  as  a  knight,  citizen,  or  bur- 
gess ;  or  at  the  election  of  any  magistrate 
for  any  city,  or  other  town  corporate ;  any 
Jaw,  statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.'^ By  the  operation  of  these 
statutes  alone,  without  taking  account  for 
the  present  of  the  more  directly  penal 
code,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
this  country  was  debased  to  a  point  which 
it  now  requires  an  effort  fully  to  compre- 
hend. No  man  had  to  court  their  % 
nor  consult  their  interests  or  their  feel- 
ings. They  had  no  longer  any  one  to 
stand  up  for  them  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, to  oppose  new  oppressions  (and  the 
oppressions  were  always  new  and  heavier 
from  day  to  day),  nor  to  expose  and  re- 
fute calumnies,  and  these  were  in  plenty. 
They  were  not  only  shut  out  from  tin- 
great  councils  of  the  nation,  but  every 
one  of  them,  in  every  town  and  parish  in 
Ireland,  felt  himself  the  inferior  and  vassal 
of  his  Protestant  neighbours,  and  the 
victim  of  a  minute,  spiteful,  and  con- 
temptuous tyranny,  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  often  morally  and  physically  far 
his  inferiors.  Of  the  exclusion  from  Par 
lianient,  the  able  author  of  the  Statement 
of  the  Penal  Lean  has  truly  observed: 

'•  The  advantages  flowing  from  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature,  it  is  well  known,  are  not 
confined  to  the  individual  representative. 
They  extend  to  all  his  family,  friends,  and 
connections ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  every 
Protestant  in  Ireland.  Within  his  reach 
are  all  the  honours,  offices,  emoluments : 
every  sort  of  gratification  to  avarice  or 
vanity:  the  means  of  spreading  a  great 
personal  interest  by  innumerable  petty 
services  to  individuals.  He  can  do  an 
infinite  number  of  acts  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  and  even  of  public  spirit.  He 
can  procure  advantages  in  trade,  indem- 
nity from  public  burdens,  preferences  in 
local  competitions,  pardons  for  offences. 
He  can  obtain  a  thousand  favours,  and 
avert  a  thousand  evils.  He  may,  while  he 
betrays  every  valuable  public  interest,  be, 
at  the  same  time,  a  benefactor,  a  patron,  a 
*9th  Wm.  III.,  chap.  3. 
t  1  Geo.  II.,  cli:ip.  0. 


father,  a  guardian  angel  to  his  political 
adherents.  On  the  other  hand,  how  stands 
the  Catholic  gentleman  or  trader?  For 
his  own  person,  no  office,  no  power,  no 
emolument;  for  his  children,  brothers, 
kindred,  or  friends,  no  promotion,  ec- 
clesiastical or  civil,  military  or  navaL 
Except  from  his  private  fortune,  he 
has  no  means  of  advancing  a  child, 
of  making  a  single  friend,  or  of  show- 
ing any  one  good  quality.  He  has 
nothing  to  offer  but  harsh  refusal,  pitiful 
excuse,  or  despondent  representation." 

And  the  effect  of  the  exclusion  from 
corporations  was  a  thousand  times  more 
galling  still;  because  that  disability 
presses  upon  individuals  everywhere,  in 
their  own  homes,  and  in  every  daily  action 
of  their  lives.  The  same  accurate  author, 
writing  more  than  a  century  after  King 
.William's  death,  thus  describes  the  con- 
dition of  Catholic  tradesmen  and  artificers 
throughout  the  towns  of  Ireland— it  will 
show  how  thoroughly  these  penal  laws  did 
their  work  for  generations  : 

"They  are  debased  l>y  the  galling  as- 
cendency of  privileged  neighbours.  They 
are  depressed  by  partial  imposts  ;  by  un- 
due preferences  and  accommodation  be- 
stowed xipon  their  competitors  ;  by  a  local 
inquisition  ;  by  an  uncertain  and  unequal 
measure  of  justice  ;  by  fraud  and  favour- 
itism daily  and  openly  practised  to  their 
prejudice.  The  Catholic  gentleman,  whose 
misfortune  it  may  be  to  reside  in  or  near 
to  any  of  these  cities  or  towns  in  Ireland, 
is  hourly  exposed  to  all  the  slights  and 
annoyances  that  a  petty  sectarian  oli- 
garchy may  think  proper  to  inllict.  The 
professional  man  risks  continual  inflictions 
of  personal  humiliation.  The  farmer 
brings  the  produce  of  his  lands  to  market 
under  heavier  tolls.  Every  species  of 
Catholic  industry  and  mechanical  skill  is 
checked,  taxed,  and  rendered  precarious. 
"  On  the  other  'hand,  every  species  of 
Protestant  indolence  is  cherished  and 
maintained  ;  every  claim  is  allowed  ;  every 
want  supplied;  every  extortion  sanctioned: 
nay,  the  very  name  of  •  Protestant'  se- 
cures a  competence,  and  commands  pa- 
trician pre-eminence  in  Ireland." 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
were  now,  counting  from  the  year  1G92, 
definitively  divided  into  two  castes,  there 
arose  immediately,  strange  to  say,  a  strong 
sentiment  of  Irish  nationality;  not,  in- 
deed, amongst  the  depressed  Catholics — 
they  were  done  with  national  sentiment 
and  aspiration  for  a  time ;  but  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  had  lately  grown  numer- 
ous, wealthy,  and  strong.  Their  numbers 
had  been  largely  increased,  partly  by 
English  settlers  coming  to  enjoy  theplun- 
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der  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and  very  mueh 
by  conversions,  or  pretended  conversions 
of  Catholics  who  had  recanted  their  faith 
to  save  their  property  or  their  position  in 
■odety,  and  who  generally  altered  or  dis- 
guised their  family  names  when  these  had 
too  Celtic  a  sound.  The  Irish  Protes- 
tants also  prided  themselves  on  having 
saved  the  kingdom  for  William  and  "the 
Ascendency ;"  and  having  now  totally 
put  down  the  ancient  nation  under  their 
feet,  they  aspired  to  take  its  place,  to  rise 
from  a  colony  to  a  nation,  and  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  kingdom. 

Even  in  this  Parliament  of  1G'.)2  the 
spirit  of  independence  ventured  to  show 
itself.  Two  money-bills,  which  had  not 
originated  In  Ireland,  were  sent  over  from 
England  to  be  passed,  or  rather  to  be  ac- 
COpted  and  registered.  One  of  these  bills 
was  for  raising  additional  duty  on  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors;  and  tins  they 
passed  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
£70,000  ;  but  grounding  their  action  upon 
the  alleged  urgency  of  the  0M6,  and  de- 
claring that  it  should  not  be  drawn  Into 
lent  This  was  on  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, 101)2.  Much  constitutional  dis- 
cussion took  place  upon  this  occasion; 
and  honourable  members  stimulated  one 
Another's  patriotism  by  recalling  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  So,  a  few  days  alter,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  House  of  Commons 
rejected  altogether  the  second  RngH«h 
bill ;  which  was  to  grant  to  their  majesties 
the  produce  of  certain  duties  for  one  year. 
On  the  Srd  of  November  Sydney  prorogued 
Parliament  with  a  very  angry  speech  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  required  the  clerk  to 
enter  his  formal  protest  against  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine  asserted  in  the  Commons 
resolutions,  and  haughtily  affirming  the 
right  and  power  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment to  bind  Ireland  by  acts  pa 
London.  After  two  prorogations,  this 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1798. 

Not  only  did  King  William  give  his 
royal  assent  to  the  laws  of  exclusion  made 
by  this  Parliament,  but  he  did  not  make 
any  proposal  or  any  effort  to  gain  for  the 
Irish  Catholics  those  "  further  securities," 
as  engaged  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
which  were  to  protect  them  from  "  all  dis- 
turbance" in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Yet  this  was  but  a  trifling  matter  com- 
pared with  what  the  same  king  did  in  the 
course  of  the  next  following  Parliament, 
that  convened  in  1695.  It  is  often  alleged, 
on  his  behalf,  that  he  was  provoked  and 
distressed  by  the  furious  bigotry  and  vio- 
lence of  his  Irish  Protestant  subjects ; 
and  that  he  even  endeavoured  to  moderate 


them  by  the  influence  of  Sydney,  his  lord- 
lieutenant;  in  short,  that  he  was  bo  wholly 
dependent  on  his  Parliaments,  both  of 
England  and  of  Ireland,  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  thwart  their  one  great  policy, 
purpose,  and  passion — to  crush  Papists  ; 
and  that  such  opposition  on  his  part  would 
have  cost  him  his  crown.  That  was  un- 
fortunate for  him;  inasmuch  as  the  actual 
conduct  which  these  headstrong  sup- 
porters of  his  obliged  him  to  adopt,  has 
cost  him  more  than  a  crown,  his  reputa- 
tion for  good  faith. 

It  was  in  February  of  this  year.  1698, 
that  the  massacre  of  (ilencoe  befell  in  a 
remote  valley  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
King  William,  we  are  assured,  did  not 
wish  to  perpetrate  this  iniquity,  any  more 
than  to  break  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  ; 
but  certain  wicked  advisers  in  Scotland 
forced  him  to  do  the  one  deed,  just  as  his 
furious  Protestants  of  Ireland  obliged  him 
to  commit  the  other.  In  Scotland  it  was 
the  wicked  Master  of  Stair,  together  with 
the  vindictive  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
who  planned  the  slaughter;  and  Stair, 
rotary  for  Scotland,  presented  to 

the  king,  In  his  closet,  and  then  and  there 
induced  his  majesty  to  sign  a  paper  In 
these  words:  "As  for  Maclan  of  (ilencoe, 
and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Highlanders,  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  vindication  of  public. 

to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves." 
And  this  order  was  directed  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Scotland.  What 
was  intended,  therefore,  was  military  exe- 
cution, without  judge  or  jury,  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  unarmed  and  unsuspecting 
country-people,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. The  crime,  or  alleged  crime,  was 
having  been  late  in  coming  in  and  giving 
their  submission.  The  king  did  not  read 
the  order  above  cited,  says  Archbishop 
Burnet,  but  he  signed  it  ;  and  says  his 
eloquent  eulogist,  Macaulay,    "  Whoever 

ii  anything  of  public  business 
knows  that  princes  and  ministers  daily 
sign,  and  indeed  must  sign  documents 
which  they  have  not  read  ;  and  of  all  do- 
cuments, a  document  relating  to  a  small 
tribe  of  mountaineers,  living  in  a  wilder- 
ness, not  set  down  on  any  map,  was  least 
likely  to  interest  a  sovereign  whose  mind 
was  full  of  schemes  on  which  the  fate  of 
Europe  might  depend."  Yet  the  order 
was  not  a  long  one  ;  about  three  seconds, 
if  his  majesty  could  have  spared  so  long  a 
time  from  meditating  on  the  fate  of 
Europe,  would  have  shown  what  fate  he  was 
decreeing  to  the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe. 
It  seems  he  could  not  give  so  much  of  his 
leisure,  so  the  order  was  sent ;  and  accor- 
dingly, the  king's  troops,  have  first  quar- 
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tered  themselves  amongst  the  simple  peo- 
ple, in  the  guise  of  friends,  and  partaken 
of  their  mountain  hospitality ;  and  having 
taken  the  precaution,  as  they  believed,  to 
guard  all  the  outlets  of  the  valley,  arose 
before  dawn  one  winter's  morning,  and 
butchered  every  MacDonald,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  whom  they  could  find.  A  few 
details  of  this  performance  may  be  inter- 
esting ;  they  are  given  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
an  author  who  was  certainly  not  disposed 
to  exaggerate  their  atrocity : 

"  But  the  orders  which  Glenlyon  had 
received  were  precise,  and  he  began  to 
execute  them  at  the  little  village  where 
he  was  himself  quartered.  His  host,  In- 
verriggen,  and  nine  other  MacDonalds, 
were  dragged  out  of  their  beds,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy 
twelve  years  old  clung  round  the  cap- 
tain's legs,  and  begged  hard  for  life.  He 
would  do  anything :  he  would  go  any- 
where :  he  would  follow  Glenlyon  round 
the  world.  Even  Glenlyon,  it  is  said, 
Bhowed  signs  of  relenting :  but  a  ruffian, 
named  Drummond,  shot  the  child  dead. 

"At  Auchnaion,  the  tacksman,  Auchin- 
triater,  was  up  early  that  morning,  and 
was  sitting  with  eight  of  his  family  round 
the  fire,  when  a  volley  of  musketry  laid 
him  and  seven  of  his  companions  dead  or 
dying  on  the  floor.  Hi»  brother,  who 
alone  had  escaped  unhurt,  called  to  Ser- 
geant Barbour,  who  commanded  the 
slayers,  and  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed 
to  die  in  the  open  air.  •  Well,'  said  the 
sergeant,  '  I  will  do  you  that  favour  for 
the  sake  of  your  meat  which  I  have 
eaten.'  The  mountaineer,  bold,  athletic, 
and  favoured  by  the  darkness,  came  forth, 
rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were  about  to 
level  their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his  plaid 
over  their  faces,  and  was  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  old  chief,  and  had  asked 
for  admission  in  friendly  language.  The 
door  was  opened.  Maclan,  while  putting 
on  his  clothes  and  calling  to  his  servants 
to  bring  some  refreshments  for  his  visi- 
tors, was  shot  through  the  head.  Two  of 
his  attendants  were  slain  with  him.  His 
wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in  such 
finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  High- 
land glens  were  accustomed  to  wear. 
The  assassins  pulled  off  her  clothes  and 
trinkets.  The  rings  were  not  easily  taken 
from  her  fingers  :  but  a  soldier  tore  them 
away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on  the 
following  day." 

Over  thirty  persons  were  killed  there 
that  morning,  but  owing  to  the  "  blun- 
der," as  Macaulay  calls  it,  of  commencing 
the  massacre  with  a  volley  of  musketry, 


instead  of  giving  them  the  cold  steel, 
three-fourths  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Glen- 
coe  escaped  the  slaughter,  but  only  to 
perish  in  the  snowy  mountains  for  want 
of  food  and  shelter.  Such,  and  so  sad 
may  be  the  effects  of  evil  counsels  upon 
the  minds  of  benevolent  monarchs,  who 
are  too  deeply  occupied  in  revolving  pro- 
jects on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might 
depend. 

Another  event  befell  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  1692,  which  deserves  record. 
On  a  July  morning,  about  the  time  when 
the  Protestant  Parliament  in  Dublin  was 
devising  cunning  oaths  against  Transub- 
stantiation  and  Invocation  of  Saints,  tf 
drive  out  its  few  Catholic  members,  Pa- 
trick Sarsfield,  and  some  of  his  comrades, 
just  fresh  from  Limerick,  had  the  deep 
gratification  to  meet  King  William  on  the 
glorious  field  of  Steinkirk.  Sarsfield  and 
Berwick  were  then  officers  high  in  com- 
mand under  Marshal  Luxembourg,  when 
King  William  at  the  head  of  a  great 
allied  force,  attacked  the  French  encamp- 
ment. The  attacking  force  was  under 
the  banners  of  England,  of  the  United 
Provinces,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Empire : 
and  it  had  all  the  advantage  of  effecting 
a  surprise.  The  battle  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  was  finished  by  a  splendid 
charge  of  French  Cavalry,  among  the 
foremost  of  whose  leaders  was  the  same 
glorious  Sarsfield,  whose  sword  had  once 
before  driven  back  the  same  William  from 
before  the  walls  of  Limerick.  The  Eng- 
lish and  their  allies  were  entirely  defeated 
in  that  battle,  with  a  loss  of  about  ten 
thousand  men.  Once  more,  and  before 
very  long,  Sarsfield  and  King  William 
were  destined  to  meet  again. 

King  James  was  at  this  time  residing 
at  the  palace  of  St.  Germain-en- lave,  near 
Paris,  upon  a  pension  allowed  him  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  waiting  on  the  result  of 
the  war  between  France  and  the  Allies. 
As  William  had  now  become  very  unpo- 
pular in  England,  it  was  believed  by  the 
advisers  of  the  exiled  monarch  that  a 
suitable  "Declaration"  issued  from  St. 
Germains,  and  promising,  as  the  Stuarts 
were  always  ready  to  promise,  such  re- 
forms and  improvements  in  administra- 
tion as  should  conciliate  public  opinion  in 
England,  might  once  more  turn  the  minds 
of  his  British  subjects  towards  their  legi- 
timate dynasty,  and  open  a  way  for  his 
return  to  his  throne.  His  great  coun- 
sellor on  this  occasion  was  Charles,  Earl 
of  Middleton,  a  Scotchman.  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1093,  this  famous  Declaration 
was  signed  and  published.  It  promised, 
on  the  part  of  James,  a  free  pardon  to  all 
his  subjects  who  should  not  oppose  him 
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after  his  landing;  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
restored  lie  would  rail  a  parliament ;  that 
he  would  confirm  all  such  laws  passed 
during  the  usurpation  as  the  Houses 
should  present  to  him  for  confirmation  ; 
that  he  would  protect  and  defend  the 
Established  Church  in  all  her  possessions 
and  privileges;  that  he  would  not  again 
violate  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  Legislature  to  define  the  extent 
of  his  dispensing  power ;  and  that  he 
would  maintain  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
Ireland.  This  Declaration,  then,  was  an 
appeal  to  his  English  subjects  exclusively ; 
ami  to  propitiate  them,  he  promised  to 
leave  the  Irish  people  wholly  at  their 
mercy— to  undo  all  the  measures  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty  and  common  justice 
which  had  been  enacted  by  his  Irish  Par- 
liament of  1689,  and  to  leave  the  holders 
of  the  confiscated  estates,  his  own  deadly 
enemies  in  Ireland,  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  all  their  spoils.  It  is  Ml 
indeed,  in  the  Life  of  Sag  James,  that 
he  Struggled  against  committing  himself 
to  such  unqualified  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest,  but  he  was  finally  induced  to 
sign  the  document  as  it  stood.  It  was 
sent  to  England,  printed,  and  published, 
but  produced  no  effect  whatever  of  the 
kind  intended.  It  did  produce,  however, 
a  meat  and  just  indignation  among  the 
Irish  soldiers  and  gentlemen  who  had  lost 
all  their  possessions,  and  encountered  so 
many  perils  to  vindicate  the  right  of  this 
cowardly  and  faithless  king.  Serious  dis- 
content was  manifested  among  the  Irish 
regiments  then  serving  in  the  Netherlands 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and 
Italy  ;  and  we  find  that  the  treacherous 
Middleton,  his  Scottish  and  Protestant 
adviser,  who  had  led  the  king  into  this 
act  of  ingratitude,  as  useless  as  it  was 
base,  made  great  efforts  to  sooth  the  feel- 
ings of  these  fine  troops.  A  letter  is  ex- 
tant from  Lord  Middleton  to  Justin  Mac- 
Carthy,  then  in  active  service  in  Germany, 
endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  ob- 
noxious points  of  the  Declaration,  and 
soliciting  MacCarthy's  influence  to  pacify 
other  officers.  In  this  letter  Secretary 
Middleton  has  the  assurance  to  say  "  The 
king  promises  in  the  foresaid  Declaration 
to  restore  the  Settlement,  but  at  the  same 
time  declares  that  he  will  recompense  all 
those  who  may  suffer  by  it,  in  giving 
them  equivalents."*  There  was  no  such 
promise  in  the  Declaration,  and  his  corres- 
pondent must  have  known  it ;  but,  in 
truth,  the  Irish  troops  in  the  army  of 
King  Louis,  the  fierce  exiles  of  Limerick, 
were  at  that  time  too  busy  in  the  camp 
and  the  field,  and  too  keenly  desirous  to 
•  The  letter  is  in  Macpherson*s  Collection. 


meet  the  English  in  battle,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  anything  coming  from  King 
James.  They  had  had  enough  of  Riyh 
Seamus  at  the  Boyne  Water. 

A  portion  of  them  soon  had  their  wish  ; 
for  neither  Luxembourg  nor  King  William 
allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  their 
horses'  hoofs.  On  the  19th  of  July,  in 
this  year,  1693,  they  were  in  presence 
again  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Lon- 
don, and  close  by  the  village  of 
winden,  The  English  call  that  memor- 
able battle  by  the  first  name,  and  the 
French  by  the  second.  It  was  near  I 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  famous  battle- 
ground which  hud  seen,  and  was  again  to 
see,  so  many  bloody  days.  This  time  it 
was  the  French  who  attacked  the  Allies 
in  an  intrenched  position.  After  heavy 
artillery  firing  for  some  time,  the  French 
made  a  desparate  attack  on  the  vill 
Ne  rwinden;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
at  the  head  of  some  Irish  troops,  led  the 
onset,  supported  and  followed  by  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
Montchevreuil.  The  slaughter  in  the 
village  was  tremendous,  and  here  Berwick 
was  taken  prisoner.  This  first  attack 
failed,  and  after  a  furious  struggle  the 
French  and  Irish  were  forced  bac 
fresh  division,  under  the  Duke  de  liotir- 
bon,  renewed  the  attack,  and  wai 
repulsed;  but  as  this  was  the  important 
point,  Luxembourg  resolved  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  it,  and  the  chosen  forces 
of  King  Louis,  led  on  by  his  renowned 
household  troops  were  launched  in  a  re- 
sistless mass  against  the  village.  A  third 
time  it  was  entered,  and  a  third  time  there 
was  a  scene  of  fearful  carnage  in  its 
streets.  Among  the  French  officers  in 
this  final  struggle  was  Patrick  Sarsfleld.* 
King  William  fought  his  army  to  the  last: 
but  Neerwinden  being  gone,  the  key  of 
the  position  was  lost,  and  at  length  the 
whole  English  and  allied  army  gave  way 
all  along  the  line.  The  pursuit  was  furi- 
ous and  sanguinary,  as  the  Allies  kept 
tolerable  order,  and  fought  every  step  of 
the  way.  In  the  army  of  William  was  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  in  the  wild  con- 
fusion he  was  unhorsed  ;  but  the  French 
soldier  who  brought  him  down  espied  on 
his  finger  a  precious  diamond,  and  saved 
his  life  as  being  certainly  a  prisoner  of 
rank.  He  was  soon  after  exchanged  for 
Berwick.  At  length  the  flying  army  of 
William  arrived  at  the  little  river  Gette ; 
and  here  the  retreat  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  total  rout.   Arms  and  standards 

*  It  does  not  seem  certain  that  Berwick  and 
Sarsfield  had  any  Irish  regiments  undertheir  com- 
mand at  Landen.  O'Connor  (Military  Memoir)  says 
that  Sargfield  fell  in  leading  a  charge  of  French 
troops. 
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were  flung  away,  and  multitudes  of  fugi- 
tives were  choking  up  the  fords  and 
bridges  of  the  river,  or  perishing  in  its 
waters,  so  fiercely  did  the  victors  press 
upon  their  rear.  It  was  here  that  Patrick 
•Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  had  that 
day,  as  well  as  at  Steinkirk,  earned  the 
-admiration  of  the  whole  French  army,  re- 
ceived his  death-shot  at  the  head  of  his 
men.  It  was  in  a  happy  moment.  Before 
he  fell,  he  could  see  the  standards  of  Eng- 
land swept  along  by  the  tide  of  headlong 
flight,  or  trailing  in  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Gette— he  could  see  the  scarlet  ranks 
that  he  had  once  hurled  back  from  the 
ramparts  of  Limerick,  now  rent  and  riven, 
fast  falling  in  their  wild  flight,  while 
there  was  sent  peeling  after  them  the 
vengeful  shout,  "  Remember  Limerick .'" 

The  victory  of  the  French  was  com- 
plete ;  and  after  two  such  defeats,  so 
closely  following  each  other,  the  affairs  of 
King  William  went  badly  for  a  time/ 
There  was,  therefore,  a  certain  mildness 
and  mercy  observable  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Ireland  towards  the  Catholics ;  for 
as  Lawless  has  justly  observed,  "The 
rights  of  Irishmen  and  the  prosperity  of 
England  cannot  exist  together — a  melan- 
choly truth  which  the  events  of  the 
pro-cut  day  only  contribute  to  confirm, 
and  which  is  still  left  to  the  enlightened 
English  Government  of  future  days  to  re- 
fute. The  lights  of  history  cannot  be 
extinguished,  nor  her  powerful  voice 
silenced.  The  conclusions  we  have  drawn 
are  irresistible,  and  the  idle  violence  winch 
attempts  to  punish  their  publication  only 
impresses  those  truths  more  deeply  on  the 
mind.  The  glories  of  William  and  of 
Anne — the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  universal  conquests  of  Chatham,  have 
been  the  most  disastrous  epochs  of  Ire- 
land. Never  was  the  heart  of  our  country 
so  low  as  when  England  was  the  envy  and 
the  terror  of  her  enemies.  The  sounds  of 
English  triumphs  were  to  her  the  sounds 
of  sorrow — tehe  little  tj'rants  who  ruled 
her  were  inflamed  with  courage,  and 
urged  on  with  increased  rancour— the  un- 
happy Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  always 
constituted  the  nation,  were  doomed  to 
be  again  insulted  and  tortured  with  im- 
punity." 

Accordingly,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that 
the  apparent  gentleness  used  at  this  time 
towards  the  ancient  Irish  nation,  was  des- 
tined to  be  of  short  continuance. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

1693—1698. 

Capel  lord-lieutenant. — War  in  the  Netherlands.— 
Capture  of  Namur. — Grievances  of  the  Protestant , 
colonists. — Act  for  disarming  Papists. — Laws 
against  education. — Against  priests. — Against  in- 
termarrying with  Papists. — Act  to  "  confirm  " 
Articles  of  Limerick. — IrUh  on  the  continent. 

Stdket,  the  lord-lieutenant,  became  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  with  the  people  of 
the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  continued  assertion  of  the 
supreme  powers  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  this 
new  Anglo-Irish  nationality.  But  his  un- 
popularity was  still  greater  on  account  of 
his  known  repugnance  to  still  further  and 
more  searching  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics.  He  was  soon,  therefore,  re- 
called, and  the  island  was  ruled  for  a  time 
by  three  lords-justices,  Lord  Capel,  Sir 
Cyril  Wyche.  and  Mr.  Duncombe.  Be- 
tween these  three,  serious  differences  of 
policy  soon  manifested  themselves ;  the 
two  latter  being  in  favour  of  a  continuance 
of  the  toleration,  and  of  showing  some 
slight  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
people  under  the  Treaty  of  Limerick ; 
while  Capel,  as  Harris  confesses,  was 
desirous  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  in- 
fringe that  treaty.  The  intrigues  of  the 
intolerant  party  finally  prevailed  so  far  as 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  Capel  as 
lord-lieutenant ;  and  in  1695  he  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  the  second  of  this 
reign. 

In  the  meantime  King  William  and  his 
allies  had  been  prosecuting  the  war 
against  France  with  varying  success,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  advantage  had  rested 
with  the  French,  at  least,  in  the  cam- 
paigns by  land.  In  1695,  however,  the 
tide  began  to  turn  in  the  Netherlands ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  August,  in  that  year, 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Namur,  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  defended 
by  Marshal  Boufflers,  was  surrendered  to 
the  allies  after  an  arduous  siege.  For  the 
first  time,  since  first  there  were  marshals 
of  France,  a  French  Marshal  delivered  up 
a  fortress  to  a  victorious  enemy.  There 
was  high  rejoicing  in  England  over  this 
great  event ;  it  was,  therefore,  an  event 
of  evil  omen  for  Ireland. 

During  the  three  years  preceding  the 
meeting  of  this  parliament,  there  had  been 
continual  complaints  made  by  the  Protes- 
tant "  Ascendancy,"  of  the  favr  j-s  shown 
to  "  Papists,"  and  the  consequent  discour- 
agement and  depression  of  the  Protestant 
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interest.  The  great  theme  of  discussion 
in  Ireland  at  that  day  was  whether,  and 
how  far,  the  Articles  of  Limerick  ought 
to  be  considered  binding ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, in  1692,  had  addressed  the  king, 
complaining  of  the  restoration  of  certain 
confiscated  estates  to  Catholics  in  the  five 
counties  specified  in  the  articles ;  which 
restoration  was  expressly  stipulated  for 
in  the  treaty  ;*  and  further  requesting 
his  majesty  "  to  have  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  laid  before  us  [the 
parliament],  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
by  what  means,  and  under  what  pretext, 
they  have  been  granted,"  etc.  Consider- 
ably over  a  million  of  acres  had  been  ad- 
judged confiscated  in  consequence  of  the 
last  "  rebellion,"  and  of  this  land,  about 
one  quarter  had  been  restored  to  its  right 
owners  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  In 
short,  the  "  Irish  nation,"  as  the  handful 
of  colonists  called  themselves,  was  suffer- 
ing under  grievous  distress  and  depression; 
and  a  Mr.  Stone,  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  being  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  English  House,  gave  in  his  evi- 
dence so  sad  an  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Protestants,  as  produced  a  serious 
effect  upon  public  opinion  in  England. 
"  There  never  was,"  he  declared,  "  a 
House  of  Commons  of  that  kingdom  of 
greater  property  or  better  principles  than 
those  which  met  under  Lord  Sydney's 
administration."  He  boasted  of  their 
loyalty  and  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service. 
and  alleged  that  their  opposition  to  the 
money  bills  had  been  occasioned  by  Lord 
Sydney's  arrogance  in  insisting  upon  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  the  English  crown 
and  Parliament ;  and  last,  and  worst  of 
all,  he  complained  "that  the  Papists  were 
in  actual  possession  of  that  liberty  which, 
if  extended  to  Protestants,  would  have 
prevented  the  necessity  of  rendering  the 
Irish  Commons  obnoxious  by  the  rejection 
of  so  many  bills."  In  short,  the  pathetic 
narration  of  these  pretended  grievances 
and  oppressions  had  brought  about,  first, 
the  recall  of  Lord  Sydney,  and  afterwards 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Capel  as  lord- 
lieutenant.  The  comparative  success  of 
William's  arms  in  the  Netherlands  con- 
tributed still  more  effectually  to  give  a 
complete  triumph  to  the  Ascendancy 
party ;  and  accordingly  the  Protestant 
colonists  were  highly  gratified  when  Lord 
Capel,  in  opening  the  parliament  of  1695, 
announced  that  the  king  was  intent  on  a 
firm  settlement  of  Ireland  "upon  a  Pro- 
testant interest."  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  Ireland  was  already  pretty 
well  settled  in  the  interest  of  Protestants; 

*  See  the  Address  in  full,    in   MacGeoghegan: 
Sadlier's  Edition. 


but  the  ingenuity  of  this  parliament 
found  means  of  still  further  extending 
and  improving  the  laws  which  already 
made  Catholics  outlaws  in  their  native 
land. 

There  was  no  more  factious  opposition 
to  the  government;  the  parliament  was 
obsequious,  and  readily  passed  all  bills 
that  were  required  at  its  hands.  All  it 
asked  was  to  have  the  Papists  delivered 
up,  body  and  goods,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ascendancy.  It  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
grievances  and  oppressions  which  the 
Protestants  now  plaintively  represented 
to  parliament  in  petitions  which  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  if  Ave  mention  that 
one  of  these  petitions  was  from  the  major, 
sheriffs,  and  Protestant  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Limerick,  complaining  that  "  they 
were  greatly  damaged  in  their  trade  by 
the  great  numbers  of  Papists  residing 
there,  and  praying  to  be  relieved  therein." 
And,  in  fact,  those  honest  Protestant* 
were  relieved  by  express  enactment. 
Another  petition,  gravely  presented  to 
parliament,  was  "  A  petition  of  one  Ed- 
ward Sprag,  and  others,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  other  Protestant  porters,  in 
and  about  the  city  of  Dublin,  complaining 
that  one  Darby  liyan,  a  Papist,  employed 
porters  of  his  own  persuasion."*  This 
petition  was  referred,  like  others,  to  the 
"  Committee  on  Grievances."  The  griev- 
ances of  persecuted  Protestants,  however, 
were  soon  to  have  an  end. 

Catholics  had  been  already  excluded 
from  the  legislature,  from  the  corpora- 
tions, and  from  the  liberal  profession!; 
but  we  have  seen  that  they  could  still 
damage  the  trade  of  Protestant  artificers 
in  Limerick,  and  even  compete  with  Pro- 
testant coal-porters  in  Dublin.  The  par- 
liament of  Lord  Capel  was  now  about  to 
take  such  order  with  them  that  it  was 
hoped  they  would  never  trouble  the  Pro- 
testant interest  any  more.  The  first  re- 
quisite was  to  effectually  disarm  them. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  enactments 
is  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  secur- 
ing the  government  by  disarming  the 
Papists."!  By  this  act,  all  Catholics 
within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  were  re- 
quired to  discover  and  deliver  tip  by  a 
certain  day,  to  the  justices  or  civil  officers, 
all  their  arms  and  ammunition.  After 
that  day  search  might  be  made  in  their 
houses  for  concealed  arms  and  ammu- 
nition ;  and  any  two  justices,  or  a  mayor, 
or  sheriff,  might  grant  the  search- 
warrant,  and  compel  any  Catholic  sus- 
pected of  having  concealed  arms,  etc.,  to 
appear  before  them  and  answer  the  charge 

*  Commons  Journals. 
t  7  Wm.  III.  c.  5. 
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or  suspicion  upon  his  oath.*  The  punish- 
ments were  to  be  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the 
pillory  and  whipping.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  minute  and  curious  tyranny 
to  which  this  statute  gave  rise  in  every 
parish  of  the  island.  Especially  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  was  an  armed  yeo- 
manry, exclusively  Protestant,  it  fared 
ill  with  any  Catholic  who  fell,  for  any 
reason  under  the  displeasure  of  his  for- 
midable neighbours.  Any  pretext  was 
sufficient  for  pointing  him  out  to  sus- 
picion. Any  neighbouring  magistrate 
might  visit  him  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
and  search  his  bed  for  arms.  No  Papist 
was  safe  from  suspicion  who  had  any 
money  to  pay  in  fines  ;  and  woe  to  the 
Papist  who  had  a  handsome  daughter  ! 

It  would  1)0  difficult  to  imagine  any  me- 
thod of  degrading  human  nature  more 
effectual  than  the  prohibition  of  arms  ; 
but  the  parliament  resolved  to  employ 
still  another  way.  This  was  to  prohibit 
education,  Catholics  were  already  de- 
barred from  being  tutors  or  teachers  ;  and 
many  Catholic  young  men  were  sent  for 
education  to  the  schools  and  universities 
of  the  continent.  It  was  therefore  enacted 
"  that  if  any  subjects  of  Ireland  should. 
after  that  session,  go,  or  send  any  child 
or  person,  to  be  educated  in  any  popish 
university,  college,  or  school,  or  in  any 
private  family ;  or  if  such  child  should, 
by  any  popish  person,  be  instructed  in  the 
popish  religion  ;  or  if  any  subjects  of  Ire- 
land should  send  money  or  things  towards 
the  maintenance  of  such  child,  or  other 
person  already  sent,  or  to  be  sent 
such  offender,  being  thereof  convicted, 
should  be  forever  disabled  to  sue  or  pro- 
secute any  action,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion in  law  or  equity  ;  to  be  guardian,  ad- 
ministrator, or  executor  to  any  person, 
or  to  be  capable  of  any  legacy,  or  deed  of 
gift;  and.  besides,  should  forfeit  all  their 
estates,  both  real  and  personal,  during 
their  lives."t  It  was  further  enacted,  that 
"No  Papist,  after  the 20th  January,  1895, 
shall  be  capable  to  have,  or  keep  in  his 
possession,  or  in  the  possession  of  any 
other,  to  his  use,  or  at  his  disposition,  any 
horse,  gelding,  or  mare,  of  the  value  of  £5 
or  more ;"  with  the  usual  clauses  to  in- 
duce Protestants  to  inform,  and  cause 
search  to  be  made  for  the  contraband 
horses  ;  the  property  of  the  horses  to  be 
vested  in  the  discoverer. 

The  two  acts  before  mentioned  at  once 
bred  in  Ireland  a  great  swarm  cf  infor- 
mers  and  detectives,  who  have  been   a 

*  This  enactment,  under  various  new  forms  and 
names,  is  the  law  at  this  day. 

t  4  Wm.  and  .Mary,  c.  4. 


grievous  plague  upon  the  country  ever 
since.  But  the  penal  code  was  still  far 
from  complete.  It  was  thought  needful 
to  strike  at  the  Catholics  more  directly 
through  their  religion  itself,  in  which  it 
was  observed  they  took  much  comfort. 
Therefore,  it  was  enacted  by  the  same 
Parliament  "  That  all  popish  archbishops, 
bishops,  vicars-general,  deans,  Jesuits, 
monks,  friars,  and  all  other  regular  popish 
clergy,  and  all  papists  exercising  any  ec-N 
clesiastical  jurisdiction,  shall  depart  this 
kingdom  before  the  first  day  of  May, 
1698."  If  any  of  them  remained  aftei 
that  day,  or  returned,  the  delinquents 
were  to  be  transported,  and  if  they  re- 
turned again,  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  to  suffer  accordingly."  To  pretend  a 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  to 
banish  bishops,  and  thus  prevent  orders, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  liberal 
proceeding ;  but  there  were  still  more 
minute  provisions  made,  after  banishing 
the  clergy,  for  the  continual  torture  of 
the  laity.  For  example,  this  same  parlia- 
ment, 1G95,  enacted  a  statute  which  im- 
posed a  fine  of  two  shillings  (and,  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  whipping')  upon  '•  every 
common  labourer  being  hired,  or  other 
servant  retained,  who  shall  refuse  to  work 
at  the  usual  and  accustomed  wages,  upon 
any  day  except  the  days  appointed  by  the 
this  statute  to  be  kept  holy  ;  namely,  all 
Sundays  in  the  year,  and  certain  other 
days  named  therein." 

Another  act  was  passed  by  this  parlia- 
ment -'to  prevent  Protestants  intermarry- 
ing with  Papists,"  in  order  to  obviate  the 
possible  danger  of  the  two  nations  becom- 
ing gradually  amalgamated  by  affinities 
and  family  interests  ;  and  as  the  Catholics, 
in  some  places,  were  associating  together 
to  place  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  le  • 
gal  advisers,  an  act  was  passed  "  to 
prevent  Papists  being  solicitors."  It 
must  not  be  omitted  to  mention,  that  the 
parliament  which  violated,  by  so  many 
ingenious  laws,  the  conditions  made  at  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  did  also  gravely 
and  solemnly  pass  an  act  "for  the  confir- 
mation of  Articles  made  at  the  surrender 
of  the  city  of  Limerick — or  so  much  there- 
of," said  the  preamble,  "  as  may  consist 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  these  kingdoms."  The 
greater  part,  or  almost  the  whole  of  the 
stipulations  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics, 
contained  in  those  articles,  had  been  de- 
liberately and  avowedly  violated  by  the 
very  legislature  which  enacted  this  hypo- 
critical act.  It  passed  almost  unanimously 
in  the  Commons  ;  but  unexpectedly  met 
with  vigorous  resistance  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  where,  on  its  final  passage,  a  for- 
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mal  protest  against  it  was  entered  by  a 
number  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  even 
by  some  Anglican  bishops.  The  protest 
was  signed  by  the  lords  Duncannon, 
Londonderry  and  Tyrone,  the  barons  of 
Limerick,  Howth,  Ossory,  Killaloe,  Kerry, 
Strabane  and  Kingston,  and  also  by  the 
bishops  of  Derry,  Elphin,  Clonfert,  Kildare 
and  Killala.  It  gave  these  reasons  for  the 
protest : 

"  1.  Because  the  title  did  not  agree  with 
the  body  of  the  bill ;  the  title  being  an  act 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  Irish  articles, 
whereas  no  one  of  said  articles  was  therein 
fully  confirmed.  2.  Because  the  articles 
were  to  be  confirmed  to  them  to  whom 
they  were  granted ;  but  the  confirmation 
of  them  by  that  bill  was  such,  that  it 
put  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  they 
were  in  before.  3.  Because  the  bill 
omitted thematerial  words,  'and  all  suchas 
are  under  their  protection  in  the  said 
counties,'  which  were  by  his  Majesty's 
titles  patent,  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
second  article;  and  several  persons  had 
been  adjudged  within  said  articles  who 
would,  if  the  bill  passed  into  law,  be 
entirely  barred  and  excluded,  so  that 
the  words  omitted  being  so  very  material, 
and  confirmed  by  his  Majesty  after 
a  solemn  debate  in  council,  some 
express  reason  ought  to  be  assigned 
in  the  bill,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  world 
of  that  omission.  4.  Because  several 
words  were  inserted  in  the  bill  which 
were  not  in  the  articles,  and  others  omit- 
ted, which  altered  both  the  sense  and  the 
meaning  thereof.  Lastly,  because  they 
apprehended  that  many  Protestants  might 
and  would  suffer  by  the  bill  in  their  just 
rights  and  pretensions,  by  reason  of  their 
having  purchased,  and  lent  money,  upon 
the  faith  of  said  article." 

Of  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  further  de- 
tail: 

"  A  petition  of  Robert  Cusack,  gentle- 
man, Captain  Francis  Segrave  and  Cap- 
tain Maurice  Eustace,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  others,  comprised  under  the 
Articles  of  Limerick,  setting  forth,  that 
in  the  said  bill  [act  to  confirm,  &c]  there 
were  several  clauses  that  would  frustrate 
the  petitioners  of  the  benefit  of  the  same, 
and  if  passed  into  a  law  would  turn  to  the 
ruin  of  some,  and  the  prejudice  of  all  persons 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  articles, 
and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  to  said 
matters,  having  been  presented  and  read, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  said 
petition  should  be  rejected." 

King  William  was  all  this  while  busily 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  his  mind  was 


profoundly  occupied  about  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  He  seems  to  have  definitely 
given  up  Ireland,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Ascendency  at  its  pleasure.  Yet  he  had 
received  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation 
of  Limerick  : — he  had  engaged  his  royal 
faith  to  its  observance ; — he  had  further 
engaged  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure said  Roman  Catholics  such  further 
security  as  might  preserve  them  from  any 
disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their 
said  religion.  And  he  not  only  did  not 
endeavour  to  procure  any  such  further 
security,  but  he  gave  his  royal  assent, 
without  the  least  objection,  to  every  one 
of  these  acts  of  Parliament,  carefully  de- 
priving them  of  such  securities  as  they 
had,  and  imposing  new  and  grievous  op- 
pressions "  upon  the  account  of  their  said 
religion."  It  is  expressly  on  account  of 
this  shameful  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  King  that  Orange  squires  and  gen- 
tlemen, from  that  day  to  this,  have  been 
enthusiastically  toasting  "the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great 
and  good  King  William." 

The  war  was  still  raging  all  over 
Europe  ;  and  multitudes  of  young  Irish- 
men were  quitting  a  land  where  they  were 
henceforth  strangers  and  outlaws  on  their 
own  soil,  to  find  under  the  banners  of 
France  an  opportunity  for  such  distinction 
as  exiles  may  hope  to  win.  Brilliant  re- 
ports of  the  achievements  of  the  old  regi- 
ments of  Limerick  on  many  a  field,  came 
to  Ireland  by  stray  travellers  from  the 
continent,  and  inspired  the  high-spirited 
youth  of  the  country  with  an  ambition  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish 
brigade.  They  had  heard,  for  example,  of 
the  great  victories  of  Steinkirk  and  of 
Landen;  and  how  at  Marsiglia,  on  the 
Italian  slope  of  the  Alps,  the  French 
marshal,  Catinat,  obtained  a  splendid  vic- 
tory over  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
— a  victory,  says  Voltaire,  "so  much  the 
more  glorious  as  the  Prince  Eugene  was 
one  of  the  adverse  generals  ;"  and  how  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  troops,  who  served 
under  Catinat  on  that  occasion,  gained 
the  applause  of  Europe  and  the  thanks 
of  King  Louis.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, seeing  the  depressing  and  humili- 
ating condition  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced a  home,  that  there  was  a  large  and 
continual  emigration  of  the  best  blood  of 
Ireland,  at  this  time,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  following  century.  These  exiles 
were  not  confined  to  the  people  of  the 
Celtic  Irish  clans;  for  all  the  English 
settlers  in  Ireland,  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  of  course  been 
Catholic,  and  these  families  generally  ad- 
hered to  the  old  religion.    Thus  these  old 
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English  found  themselves  included  in  all 
the  severities  of  the  penal  laws,  along  with 
the  primeval  Scotic  people,  and  they  had 
now  their  full  proportion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  military  adventurers  who  sought  ser- 
vice on  the  continent.  Accordingly, 
among  the  distinguished  names  of  the 
Irish  brigades,  by  the  side  of  the  Milesian 
Sarsfields,  O'Briens,  and  O'Donnells,  we 
find  the  Norman-descended  Dillons, 
Roches,  and  Fitzgeralds.  Of  the  amount 
of  that  great  emigration  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  any  very  exact  idea ;  but  on  this 
subject  there  is  no  better  authority  than 
the  learned  Abbe'  MacGeoghegan,  who 
was  chaplain  in  the  brigade,  and  who  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  of  recording  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  affirms  that 
researches  in  the  office  of  the  French  War 
Department  show  that  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Irish  troops  in  France,  in  1691,  to 
the  year  1745  (the  year  of  Fontenoy), 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Irishmen  died  in  the  service  of 
France.  The  statement  may  seem  almost 
incredible;  especially  as  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria had  also  their  share  of  our  military 
exiles ;  but,  certain  it  is,  the  expatriation 
of  the  very  best  and  choicest  of  the  Irish 
people  was  now  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and 
the  remaining  population,  deprived  of 
their  natural  chiefs,  became  still  more 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Baron  Macaulay,  whose  language  is  never 
too  courteous  in  speaking  of  the  Irish, 
takes  evident  delight  in  dwelling  on  the 
abject  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  at  this  time.  He  calls  them 
"  Pariahs ;"  compares  their  position,  in 
the  disputes  between  the  English  and 
the  Irish  parliament,  with  that  of  "  the 
Red  Indians  in  the  dispute  between  Old 
England  and  New  England  about  the 
Stamp  Act ;"  mentions  with  complacency, 
that  Dean  Swift  "  no  more  considered  him- 
self as  an  Irishman  than  an  Englishman 
born  at  Calcutta  considers  himself  as  a  Hin- 
doo;" and  says  very  truly,  though 
coarsely,  that  none  of  the  "  patriots"  of 
the  seventeenth  century  "  ever  thought  of 
appealing  to  the  native  population — they 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  appealing 
to  the  swine."  The  truth  is,  that  most  of 
the  choicest  intellect  and  energy  of  the 
Irish  race  were  now  to  be  looked  for  at 
the  courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid,  and 
Vienna,  or  under  the  standards  of  France 
on  every  battle-field  of  Europe.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  may  be  said,  at  this 
date,  to  disappear  from  political  history, 
and  so  remained  till  the  era  of  the  volun- 
teering. 

Obscure  and  despised   as    they   were, 
however,   they  were  not  too  humble  to 


escape  the  curious  eye  of  the  lawyers  and 
legislators  of  the  "  Ascendency."  In  fact 
we  have  not  yet  advanced  far  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  Penal  Laws. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1698—1702. 

Predominance  of  the  English  Parliament. — Moly- 
neux. — Decisive  action  of  the  English  Parliament 
— Court  and  country  parties. — Suppression  of 
woollen  manufacture. — Commission  of  confiscated 
estates.  —  Its  revelations.  —  Vexation  of  King 
William. — Peace  of  Kyswick. — Act  for  estab- 
lishing the  Protestant  succession.  —  Death  of 
William. 

While  the  ancient  Irish  nation  lay  in 
this  miserable  condition  of  utter  nullity, 
the  Protestant  colony  continued  its  efforts 
to  vindicate  its  independence  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. Not  only  was  its  parliament  com- 
pelled to  send  over  to  London  the  "heads" 
of  its  bills  to  be  ratified  there,  but  the 
British  Parliament  still  persisted  in  exer- 
cising an  original  jurisdiction  in  Ireland, 
and  to  bind  that  kingdom  by  laws  made 
in  England,  without  any  concurrence 
asked  or  obtained  from  the  colonial  legis- 
lature. It  was  always  the  linn  resolve, 
both  of  the  king  and  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, to  deny  and  trample  upon  these  as- 
sumed pretensions  of  their  colony  in  Ire- 
land to  be  an  independent  kingdom. 

The  reader  will  suppose  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  should  not  have  been  very 
jealous  of  any  power  with  which  the  Pro- 
testant Ascendency  might  be  armed,  when 
they  so  faithfully  turned  those  arms 
against  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
their  Catholic  countrymen.  The  Irish 
Parliament,  however,  presumed  rather  too 
much  on  its  past  services  to  England. 
Though  they  were  so  obedient  as  to  forgo 
chains  for  the  Catholics,  they  should  not 
flatter  themselves  with  the  liberty  of 
making  their  own  laws  or  regulating  their 
own  slaves.  They  were,  for  the  future, 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  humbled 
agents  of  an  English  Government,  prompt 
at  every  call  which  national  jealousy 
would  give  to  inflict  or  to  suspend  the 
torture. 

In  short,  the  Irish  Protestant  Ascen- 
dency was  soon  to  be  taught  that  it  was 
the  mere  agent  of  English  empire,  and 
must  aspire  to  no  other  freedom  than  the 
freedom  to  oppress  and  trample  upon  the 
ancient  Irish  nation.  "  Your  ancestors," 
said  Mr.  Curran  to  the  Irish  Parliament  a 
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hundred  years  after — "Your  ancestors 
thought  themselves  the  oppressors  of 
their  fellow-subjects — but  .they  were  only 
their  gaolers  ;  and  the  justice  of  Provi- 
dence would  have  been  frustrated  if  their 
own  slavery  had  not  been  the  punishment 
of  their  vice  and  of  their  folly."  This 
appeared  very  plainly  when  Mr.  William 
Molyneux,  one  of  the  members  for  Dublin 
University,  published,  in  1698,  his  work 
entitled  '"The  case  of  Ireland  being  bound 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England  stated," 
a  production  which  owes  its  fame  rather 
to  the  indignant  sensation  it  made  in 
England,  than  to  any  peculiar  merits  of 
its  own.  It  professed  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  government  and  of  human 
society,  and  was,  in  fact,  more  abstrate 
and  metaphysical  than  legal.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  John  Locke,  had  found  his 
principles  in  the  writings  of  that  philoso- 
pher, and  had  even  submitted  his  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Locke's  approval.  The  es- 
sential p;irt  of  the  book,  however,  and  the 
only  practical  part,  was  the  distinct  asser- 
tion of  the  independent  power  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  as  the  legislature  of  a  so- 
vereign state ;  and  consequent  denial  of 
the  right  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
English  Parliament  to  bind  Ireland  by  its 
own  enactments.  The  book  at  once  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  was  speedily 
replied  to  by  two  writers,  named  Carey 
and  Atwood.  A  committee  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  was  then  appointed  to 
examine  the  obnoxious  pamphlet,  and  on 
the  report  of  that  committee,  it  was  un- 
animously resolved  "  that  the  said  book 
was  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
crown,  and  to  the  people  of  England,"  etc. 
The  House,  in  a  body,  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  setting  forth  what  they 
called  the  bold  and  pernicious  assertions 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  publication, 
which  they  declared  to  have  been 
"more  fully  and  authentically  affirmed 
by  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  during 
their  late  sessions,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  a  bill  transmitted  under  the 
great  seal  of  Ireland,  entitled  '  An  act  for 
.the  better  security  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  government ;'  whereby  an  act  of  par- 
liament made  in  England  was  pretended 
to  be  re-enacted,  and  divers  alterations 
therein  made ;  and  they  assured  his  ma- 
jesty of  their  ready  concurrence  and  as- 
sistance to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
dependence  and  subordination  of  Ireland 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  ;  and 
they  humbly  besought  his  majesty  that 
he  would  discourage  all  things  which 
might  in  any  degree  lessen  or  impair  that 


dependence."  The  king  promptly  replied 
"  that  he  would  take  care  that  what  was 
complained  of  might  be  prevented  and  re- 
dressed as  the  Commons  desired."  Such 
was  the  extreme  political  depression  of 
Ireland,  that  this  haughty  procedure  oc- 
casioned no  visible  resentment  in  her  par- 
liament, although  the  leaven  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Molyneux  was  still  working  in 
men's  minds ;  was  afterwards  improved 
by  Swift  and  Lucas,  and  at  length  became 
irresistible,  and  ripened  into  an  indepen- 
dent Irish  Parliament  in  1782.  Mean- 
time the  proscribed  Catholics  took  no  in- 
terest in  the  controversy  at  all,  and  seemed 
insensible  to  its  progress.  As  the  ex- 
cellent Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belansgar, 
afterwards  in  the  midst  of  the  commotions 
excited  by  Lucas,  wrote  to  a  friend  :  ■•  I 
am  by  no  means  interested,  nor  is  any  of 
our  unfortunate  population,  in  this  affair 
of  Lucas.  A  true  patriot  would  not  have 
betrayed  such  malice  towards  such  un- 
fortunate slaves  as  we."  And  he  truly 
adds,  "These  boasters,  the  Whigs,  wish 
to  have  liberty  all  to  themselves."  In 
short,  the  two  parties  then  existing  in 
Ireland,  and  termed  the  court  and  country 
parties,  were  divided  mainly  upon  this 
question  :  Is  the  conquered  nation  to  be 
governed  and  exploited  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  colonial  interest  ?  or,  Are  all  in- 
terests in  Ireland,  both  colonial  and  na- 
tive, both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  be 
subservient  and  tributary  to  England  ? 
Candour  requires  it  to  be  stated  that  of 
these  two  parties,  the  court  and  the  coun- 
try, the  former  was  rather  more  favourable 
to  the  down-trodden  Catholics  ;  a  fact  of 
which  several  examples  will  soon  have  to 
be  related.  At  that  moment  the  court 
party  held  the  sway,  and  the  English 
Parliament  ruled  all. 

The  English  were  not  disposed  to  let 
their  predominance  remain  without  prac- 
tical fruits,  as  appeared  in  the  proceeding! 
touching  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 
During  the  few  first  years  of  William's 
reign,  there  being  then  abundance  of 
sheep  in  Ireland,  and  also  much  cheap 
labour,  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  ;  these 
fabrics  were  exported  in  some  quantity  to 
foreign  countries,  and  in  many  cases  the 
Irish  manufacturer  was  enabled  to  under- 
sell the  English.  But  England  was  then 
using  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  entire 
control  of  this  gainful  trade;  and  the 
competition  of  Ireland  gave  great  um- 
brage. It  is  true  that  the  woollen-trade 
in  Ireland,  and  all  the  profits  of  its  export 
and  sale,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonists,  and  that  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin  would  fain  have  extended 
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and  protected  it  if  they  had  been  per- 
mitted. But  here,  again,  the  English 
power  stepped  in,  and  controlled  every 
thing  according  to  its  own  interest.  The 
two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  ad- 
dressed King  William,  urging  that  some 
immediate  remedy  must  be  found  against 
the  obnoxious  trade  in  Ireland.  The 
Lords,  after  detailing  the  intolerable  op- 
pression which  was  inflicted  upon  deserv- 
ing industrious  people  in  England,  ex- 
pressed themselves  thus :  "  Wherefore, 
we  most  humbly  beseech  your  most  sacred 
majesty,  that  your  majesty  would  be 
pleased,  in  the  most  public  and  effectual 
way  that  may  b°,  to  declare  to  all  your 
subjects  of  Ireland,  that  the  growth  and 
increase  of  the  woollen  manufacture  that 
hath  long  been,  and  will  be  ever,  looked 
upon  with  great  jealousy  by  all  your  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom,  and  if  not  timely 
remedied,  may  occasion  very  strict  laws 
totally  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the  same." 
Probably  no  more  shameless  avowal  of 
British  greediness  was  ever  made,  even  by 
the  parliament  of  England.  But  the  king 
replied  at  once  that  "  he  would  do  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  discourage  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  Ireland ;"  in  other  words, 
to  ruin  his  subjects  of  that  island.  The 
Irish  Parliament  was  now  also  assembled  in 
Dublin.  The  Earl  of  Galwayand  two  others 
were  lords-justices ;  and  they,  pursuant  to 
their  instructions,  recommended  to  parlia- 
ment to  adopt  means  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  to  en- 
courage the  linen.  The  Commons,  in  their 
address,  meekly  replied,  that  "  they  shall 
heartily  endeavour"  to  encourage  the 
linen  trade  ;  and  as  to  the  woollen,  they 
tamely  express  their  hope  to  find  such  a 
ameni  that  the  same  may  not  be 
injurious  to  England.  The  temperament 
they  found  Mas  in  the  acts  which  were 
passed  in  the  following  year.  16lJ9,  which 
minutely  regulated  everything  relating  to 
wool.  In  the  first  place,  all  export  of 
Irish  woollen  cloths  was  prohibited,  except 
to  England  and  Wales.  The  exception 
was  delusive,  because  heavy  duties. 
•amounting  to  a  prohibition,  prevented 
Irish  cloth  from  being  imported  into 
England  or  Wales.  Irish  wool,  there- 
after, had  to  be  sent  to  England  in  a  raw 
state,  to  be  woven  in  Yorkshire;  and  even 
this  export  was  cramped  by  appointing 
one  single  English  port,  Barnstable,  as 
the  only  point  where  it  could  legally 
enter.  All  attempts  at  foreign  commerce 
in  Ireland  were  at  this  time  impeded,  also, 
by  the  "  Navigation  Laws,"  which  had 
long  prohibited  all  direct  trade  between 
Ireland  and  the  colonies;  no  colonial  pro- 
duce, under  those  laws,  could  be  carried 


to  Ireland  until  after  it  should  have  first 
entered  an  English  port,  and  been  un- 
loaded there.  The  object  of  these  laws, 
of  course,  was  to  secure  to  English  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  a  monopoly  of  all 
such  trade,  and  they  had  the  desired 
effect,  so  that  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  could  truly  write  : 
"  The  conveniency  of  ports  and  harbours, 
which  nature  had  bestowed  so  liberally 
upon  this  kingdom,  is  of  no  more  use  to 
us  than  a  beautiful  prospect  to  a  man 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon." 

It  is  noticeable  that  these  navigation 
acts  were  not  new;  they  had  existed  be- 
fore the  last  Revolution,  and  had  been 
repealed  by  the  excellent  parliament  of 
L689,  under  King  James,  consisting  in- 
differently of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  really  representing  an  Irish  nation— 
that  same  parliament  which  had  also 
enacted  perfect  liberty  for  all  religions, 
and  had  swept  away  a  most,  foul  mass  01 
penal  laws  from  the  statute-book ;  but  on 
the  failure  of  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  all 
the  enactments  of  that  parliament  were 
ignored,  and  the  penal  laws  and  restric- 
tions on  trade  re-appeared  in  full  force. 

With  such  a  deliberate  system  in  full 
operation,  not  only  to  putdown  the  political 
pretensions,  but  to  destroy  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  and  all  enforced  directly  by  Eng- 
lish statutes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
country  party,  which  so  proudly  claimed 
national  independence,  had  but  very  slen- 
der chances  at  that  time.  Another  event 
still  further  illustrated  this  tact.  The 
English  Parliament, which  was  continually 
importuned  by  the  king  for  grants  of 
money  to  carry  on  his  darling  war  against 
Louis  XIV.,  found  that  the  immense 
amount  of  confiscated  lands,  forfeited  by 
the  "rebellion"  (as  the  national  war  was 
called),  had  been  squandered  upon  King 
William's  favourites,  or  leased  at  in- 
sullieient  rents,  also  a  small  portion  of  it 
restored  to  its  owners  wdio  had  satisfied 
the  government  that  they  were  innocent. 
That  parliament  therefore  resolved,  be- 
fore making  any  more  grants  of  money, 
to  inquire  how  the  forfeitures  had  been 
made  available  for  the  public  service.  A 
commission  was  appointed  by  a  vote  of 
parliament  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  for  a  grant  of  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling,  for  military 
and  naval  expenses.  The  form  of  thif 
commission  was  itself  an  intimation  that 
nothing  less  was  contemplated  than  re 
sumption  of  all  the  lands  granted  by 
special  favour  of  the  king.  This  was  very 
hard  upon  his  majesty,  and  he  regarded 
the  proceeding  with  sour  and  silent  dis- 
pleasure ;  for,  in  fact,  he  had  granted  out 
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of  these  forfeitures  immense  estates  to 
"William  Bentinek,  whom  he  created  Lord 
Woodstock,  to  Ginkell,  Lord  Athlone,  and 
others  of  his  Dutch  friends  ;— especially, 
he  had  bestowed  over  95,  GOO  acres  on  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  Countess  of  Orkney,  a 
lady  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
"had  inspired  William  with  a  passion 
which  had  caused  much  scandal  and  un- 
happiness  in  the  little  court  of  the  Hague" 
— where,  in  fact,  his  lawful  wife  resided. 
If  the  consideration  of  the  grant  was  of 
the  kind  here  intimated,it  must  be  allowed 
that  William  paid  the  lady  royally,  out  of 
others'  estates.  The  commissioners  fur- 
ther report  great  corruption  and  bribery 
in  the  matter  of  procuring  pardons, 
and  astonishing  waste  and  destruction, 
especially  of  the  fine  woods,  which  had 
covered  wide  regions  of  the  island.  The 
drift  of  their  report  is,  that  the  whole  of 
the  dealings  with  those  confiscated  lands 
were  one  foul  and  monstrous  job. 

Here,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  in- 
quiry and  report  were  by  no  means  in  the 
interest  of  the  plundered  Catholics,  the 
right  owners  of  all  those  estates  ;  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  points  dwelt  on  most 
bitterly  by  the  commissioners  was  the 
restoration  of  a  small  portion  of  them  to 
Catholic  proprietors,  under  what  the  com- 
missioners considered  delusive  pretences ; 
and  the  resumption  which  they  contem- 
plated was  to  have  the  effect  of  again  tak- 
ing away  those  wrecks  and  remnants  of 
the  property  of  Catholics  which  had  been 
redeemed  out  of  the  general  ruin.  The 
English  House  of  Commons,  in  a  violent 
ferment,  immediately  resolved  "  that  a 
bill  be  brought  in  to  apply  all  the  forfeited 
estates  and  interests  in  Ireland,  and  all 
grants  thereof,  and  of  the  rents  and  re- 
venues belonging  to  the  crown  within 
that  kingdom  since  the  13th  February, 
1689,  to  the  use  of  the  public."  Then  a 
"Court  of  Delegates"  was  appointed  to 
determine  claims;  and  it  was  resolved  by 
the  House  "  that  they  would  not  receive 
any  petitions  whatever  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill."  The  report  of  the 
commission  had  been  signed  only  by  four 
commissioners  out  of  seven,  namely,  by 
Annesley,  Trenchard,  Hamilton,  and 
Langford,  the  other  three  having  dis- 
sented. The  House,  therefore,  came  to 
the  resolution,  "  that  Francis  Annesley, 
John  Trenchard,  James  Hamilton,  and 
Henry  Langford,  Esqs.,  had  acquitted 
themselves  with  understanding,  courage, 
and  integrity  ;  which  was  an  implied  cen- 
sure on  the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  Sir  Francis 
Brewster,  and  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  the 
three  dissentient  commissioners  ;  and  the 
House  went  so  far  as  to  vote  Sir  Richard 


Levinge  to  be  the  author  of  certain 
groundless  and  scandalous  aspersions  res- 
pecting the  commissioners  who  had  signed 
the  report,  and  to  commit  him,  thereupon, 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  There  were  long 
and  acrimonious  debates  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  a  sharp  address  to  the  king,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sense  of  the  majority,  and  a 
submissive  answer  from  his  majesty,  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  led  by  inclination, 
but  thought  himself  obliged,  in  justice, 
to  reward  those  who  had  served  well, 
and  particularly  in  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  out  of  the  estates  forfeited 
to  him  by  the  rebellion  there.  And  the 
House  resolved,  in  reply,  "  that  whoever 
advised  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  House  has  used  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  create  a  misunderstanding 
and  jealousy  between  the  king  and  his 
people."  The  "  Bill  of  Resumption"  of 
the  forfeited  estates  finally  passed,  after 
vehement  opposition,  and  received  the  re- 
luctant royal  assent  on  the  11th of  April, 
1700,  on  which  day  his  majesty  prorogued 
the  Houses,  without  any  speech,  thinking 
there  was  no  room  for  the  usual  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  and  gratitude ;  and 
not  choosing  to  give  any  public  proof  of 
discontent  or  resentment.  In  all  these 
parliamentary  disputes  there  was  not  the 
least  question  of  the  rights  or  claims  of 
any  Irish  Catholic ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
there  would  have  been  the  slightest  op- 
position to  any  scheme  which  concerned 
merely  the  resumption  of  lands  restored 
to  them.  The  biographer  of  William  re- 
marks, "  that  no  transaction  during  the 
reign  of  this  monarch  so  pressed  upon  his 
spirits,  or  so  humbled  his  pride,  as  the 
resumption  of  the  grants  of  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Ireland  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment." This  may  be  easily  believed ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  we  find  no  such 
opinion  from  King  William's  enthusiastic 
biographer  when  he  was  called  on  to  set 
his  seal  to  the  legislative  violations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick.  He  could  ill  bear 
to  deprive  his  Dutch  courtiers  of  their 
Irish  estates ;  but  it  was  of  small  moment  to 
him  to  beggar  and  oppress  millions  of  Irish- 
men, in  violation  of  his  own  plighted  faith. 
In  his  private  despatches  to  Lord  Gal- 
way,  shortly  after  the  rising  of  parlia- 
ment, the  king  says :  "  You  may  judge 
what  vexation  all  their  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings gave  me ;  and  I  assure  you,  your 
being  deprived  of  what  I  gave  you  with 
so  much  pleasure  is  not  the  least  of  my 
griefs.  I  never  had  more  occasion  than 
at  present  for  persons  of  your  capacity 
and  fidelity.  I  hope  I  shall  find  oppor- 
tunities to  give  you  marks  of  my  esteem 
and  friendship." 
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The  short  remainder  of  William's  reign 
■was  occupied  chiefly  with  negotiations  on 
the  continent ;  and  with  oscillations  of 
his  policy  between  the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties ;  according  to  the  use  which  he 
thought  he  could  make  of  those  parties 
respectively  in  promoting  his  views 
against  France — the  only  use  which  he 
could  ever  see  in  English  parties,  to  say 
nothing  of  Irish  ones.  The  peace  of 
Ryswick  was  signed  in  1697  ;  but  in  1701, 
King  James  died  at  St.  Germains ;  and 
his  son  (afterwards  called  the  Pretender) 
was  recognized  as  King  James  III.  of 
England  by  the  king  and  court  of  France, 
who  paid  their  visits  of  condolence  and 
congratulation  at  the  Court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains. King  William  immediately  re- 
called his  ambassador  from  Paris;  and 
again  there  was  the  evident  and  imminent 
necessity  of  a  new  war  with  France ; 
which  was  all  that  King  William  lived 
for.  He  was  not,  however,  to  live  much 
longer. 

The  death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  about 
the  same  time  with  that  of  King  James 
II.,  gave  occasion  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment—the last  act  of  this  reign— by  which 
the  crown  of  England  was  settled  on  the 
House  of  Hanover,  after  the  demise  of 
Anne.  This  act  was  repeated,  as  it  were, 
mechanically,  by  the  servile  parliament  of 
the  Irish  colony.  But  though  a  highly 
important  settlement  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
aroused  the  smallest  interest  in  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  seemed  now  to  be 
their  opinion,  and  indeed  the  opinion  was 
just,  that  it  mattered  nothing  to  them  for 
the  future  whether  Stuarts  or  Hanoverians 
should  rule  in  England.  They  had  had 
bitter  experience  of  the  one  dynasty  ; 
and  did  not  know  that  they  were  yet  to 
have  a  more  terrible  experience  of  the 
other. 

King  William  had  fallen  into  very  bad 
health  ;  but  still  occupied  himself  in  vast 
projects  concerning  his  great  concern, 
"•  the  destinies  of  Europe."  His  speech, 
on  the  assembling  of  his  last  parliament, 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1701,  will  show 
how  his  active  mind  was  occupied  to  the 
last.  "  I  persuade  myself,"  said  the  king, 
"  that  you  are  met  together,  full  of  that 
just  sense  of  the  common  danger  of 
Europe,  and  that  resentment  of  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  French  king,  which 
has  been  so  fully  and  universally  expressed 
in  the  loyal  and  seasonable  addresses  of  my 
people.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon 
this  parliament ;  all  matters  are  at  a  stand 
till  your  resolutions  are  known.  Let  me 
conjure  you  to  disappoint  the  only  hopes 


of  our  enemies  by  your  unanimity.  I  have 
shown,  and  will  always  show,  how  desirous 
I  am  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  my 
people.  Do  you,  in  like  manner,  lay  aside 
parties  and  divisions.  Let  there  be  no 
other  distinction  heard  of  among  us  for 
the  future,  but  of  those  who  are  for  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  present  estab- 
lishment, and  of  those  who  mean  a  popish 
prince  and  a  French  government.  If  you 
do  in  good  earnest  desire  to  see  England 
hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  be  in- 
deed at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
it  will  appear  by  your  right  improving 
the  present  opportunity."  The  king 
meant  by  voting  large  supplies  for  war 
with  France.  But  King  William  was  at 
the  end  of  his  wars;  he  was  destined  never 
to  make  any  more  of  his  famous  retreats 
before  French  marshals ;  and  he  died  in 
little  more  than  two  months  after  this 
«peech,  8th  of  March,  1702,  his  death  hav- 
ing been  hastened  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  riding  from  Kensington  to  Hampton 
Court.  His  death  was  little  regretted, 
save  in  Holland,  by  anybody  ;  even  by  the 
squires  of  the  "  Ascendency"  in  Ireland, 
who  long  toasted  in  their  cups  his 
"  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory." 
He  had  no  personal  quality  that  could  en- 
dear him  to  any  human  being,  unless  the 
common  quality  of  personal  bravery  may 
be  so  accounted.  His  religion  was  hatred 
to  Papists  ;  his  fair  fame  was  stained  by 
faithlessness  and  cruelty,  and  he  will  be 
forever  named  in  history,  the  Treaty- 
breaker  of  Limerick  and  the  assassin  of 
Glencoe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1702—1704. 

Queen  Anne. — Rochester  lord-lieutenant. — Ormond 
lord-lieutenant. — War  on  the  continent. — Successes 
under  Marlborough. — Second  formal  breach  of  tho 
Treaty  of  Limerick. — Bill  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popory. — Clause  against  the  Dissenters. 
—Catholic  lawyers  heard  against  the  bill. — Plead- 
ing of  Sir  Toby  Butler. — Bill  passed. — Object  of 
the  Penal  Laws  — To  get  hold  of  the  property  of 
Catholics. — Recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. — Irish 
on  the  continent. — Cremona. 

The  Princess  Anne,  generally  called  at 
that  time  Anne  of  Denmark,  because  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
succeeded  William  on  the  throne  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
King  James  H.,  in  vindication  of  whose 
rights  the  Irish  nation  had  fought  so 
desperately,  and  suffered  so  cruelly.  She 
was  acknowledged  as  queen,  avowedly  as 
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the  last  of  her  race,  by  virtue  of  the  act 
establishing  the  succession  in  the  House 
of  Hanover ;  and  her  brother  was  an  at- 
tainted and  proscribed  outlaw.  But  if  the 
Irish  people  had  imagined  that  any  Stuart, 
or  indeed  any  English  sovereign,  could 
either  be  moved  by  gratitude  for  their 
loyal  service,  or  stung  by  resentment 
against  the  dominant  Whig  party,  which 
ruined  and  degraded  the  Stuart  family,  to 
the  point  of  interposing  or  interceding  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  Catholics,  they 
would  have  been  grossly  deceived.  In 
truth  they  had  no  such  hope  or  expecta- 
tion. They  were  as  indifferent  to  the 
Stuarts  now  as  the  Stuarts  were  to  them ; 
and  except  some  Irish  officers  on  the  con- 
tinent, who  still  put  their  trust  in  a 
counter-revolution,  none  of  the  Irish  took 
the  smallest  interest  in  the  new  settlement 
of  the  throne,  nor  cared  whether  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Stuarts  or  of  the  Electress 
of  Hanover  should  reign  over  England. 

King  William  had  died  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  able  policy  had  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  power  of  the  Germanic 
Empire  with  that  of  England  and  Holland, 
for  another  war  against  Louis.  Three 
days  after  her  accession,  the  queen 
repaired  in  person,  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  solemnity,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
made  a  speech  from  the  throne,  expressing 
her  fixed  resolution  to  prosecute  the 
measures  concerted  by  the  late  king, 
whom  she  styled  "  the  great  support,  not 
only  of  these  kingdoms,  but  of  all  Eu- 
rope." And  she  declared  "  that  too  much 
could  not  be  done  for  the  encouragement 
of  our  allies,  and  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France."  In  the  conclusion  of 
her  speech  she  took  occasion  to  protest 
M  that  her  heart  was  truly  English,"  which 
was  considered  a  studied  affront  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  whose  heart  was 
Dutch;  but  the  allusion  probably  only 
added  to  her  popularity.  Her  most  in- 
fluential counsellors,  at  first,  were  the 
Earls  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
who  were  eager  for  the  most  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Lord  Godolphin 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and 
Marlborough  Captain  -  General  of  the 
forces  of  England  at  home  and  abroad. 
War  was  declared  against  France  simul- 
taneously on  the  same  day  at  London, 
Vienna,  and  the  Hague. 

Lord  Rochester  was  then  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  He  was  of  the  Tory 
party,  much  averse  to  the  war,  and  loud 
in  his  denunciations  of  it.  But  his  pro- 
tests at  the  council-board  having  been 
disregarded,  he  retired  in  high  indignation 
to  his  country-seat.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
message  from  the  queen  was  despatched 


to  him,  commanding  him  to  repair  to  his 
government  of  Ireland,  whereupon  he 
insolently  declared  "  that  he  would  not  go 
if  the  queen  gave  him  the  whole  country." 
The  earl  then  waited  on  her  majest y,  and 
resigned  his  office,  which  was  immediately 
conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond;  an 
evil  omen  for  Ireland  when  one  of  the 
name  of  Butler  was  appointed  to  rule  over 
her.  But  the  duke  did  not  come  to 
Dublin  for  that  year,  as  he  was  employed 
in  military  service  abroad ;  this  island  was 
therefore,  as  usual,  placed  under  the 
government  of  three  lords-justices,  Lord 
Mount  Alexander,  General  Erie,  and  Mr. 
Knightley. 

The  military  operations  began  with  the 
siege  of  Kaisarswart,  a  strong  place  on 
the  Rhine.  The  Prince  of  Nassau- Saar- 
bruck  conducted  the  siege,  and  Ginkell, 
now  "  Earl  of  Athlone,"  commanded  the 
covering  army.  The  place  capitulated  on 
the  15th  of  June.  Shortly  after,  the  Bad 
of  Marlborough  came  over  from  England 
to  take  the  command  of  the  allied  army  ; 
and  entered  upon  that  career  of  brilliant 
achievements  which  entitled  him  to 
rank  as  the  first  soldier  of  his  time. 
Unfortunately  the  English  arms  were 
successful  in  this  campaign ;  and  the 
unfailing  result  followed — a  new  code  of 
laws  to  still  further  beggar  and  torture 
the  Irish.  It  is  an  irksome  and  painful 
task  to  pursue  the  details  of  that  terrible 
penal  code;  but  the  penal  code  is  the 
history  of  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Ormond, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Cadiz, 
and  a  prosperous  one  upon  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  in  Spain, 
came  over  to  his  government  in  Ireland, 
where  the  Irish  Commons  in  a  body,  pre- 
sented to  him  the  first  of  the  famous  bills 
"  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery." 
The  House,  says  Burnett,  "pressed  the 
duke  with  more  than  usual  vehemence,  to 
intercede  so  effectually  that  it  might  be 
returned  back  under  the  great  seal  of 
England."  His  grace  was  pleased  to  give 
his  promise  "that  he  would  recommend  it 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Popery." 

One  mightindeed  suppose  that  "Popery" 
had  been  already  sufficiently  discouraged 
seeing  that  the  bishops  and  regular  clergy 
had  been  banished ;  that  Catholics  were 
excluded  by  law  from  all  honourable  or 
lucrative  employments ;  carefully  dis- 
armed and  plundered  of  almost  every  acre 
of  their  ancient  inheritances.  But  enough 
had  not  yet  been  done  to  make  the  "  Pro- 
testant interest"  feel  secure.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  "  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,"  which  were  so  warmly 
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recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
are  shortly  these :  the  third  clause  enacts 
that  if  the  son  of  a  Papist  shall  at  any 
time  become  a  Protestant,  his  father  may 
not  sell  or  mortgage  his  estate,  or  dispose 
of  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  by  will.  The 
fourth  clause  provides  that  a  Papist  shall 
not  be  guardian  to  his  own  child ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  if  his  child,  no  matter  how 
young,  conforms  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, he  reduces  his  father  at  once  to  a 
tenant  for  life ;  the  child  is  to  be  taken 
from  its  father,  and  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  nearest  Protestant 
relation.  The  sixth  clause  renders  Papists 
incapable  of  purchasingany  landed  estates, 
or  rents  or  profits  arising  out  of  land, 
or  holding  any  lease  of  lives,  or  any 
other  lease,  for  any  term  exceeding 
thirty-one  years;  and  even  in  such 
leasts  the  reserved  rent  must  be  at 
hast  "one-third  of  the  improved  annual 
value ;"  any  Protestant  who  discovers  being 
entitled  to  the  interest  in  the  lease.  The 
seventh  clause  prohibits  Papists  from  suc- 
ceeding to  the  property  of  their  Protestant 
relations.  The  tenth  clause  provides  that 
the  estate  of  a  Papist  who  has  no  Protest- 
ant heir  shall  be  gavelled ;  that  is,  parcelled 
in  equal  shares  between  all  his  children. 
Other  clauses  impose  on  Catholics  the  oath 
of  abjuration  and  the  sacramental  test,  to 
qualify  for  any  office  or  for  voting  at  any 
election.  After  several  further  clauses 
relating  to  qualification  for  office,  which 
were  not  of  very  great  importance— as  no 
Catholic  then  aspired  to  any  office — come 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  clauses,  which 
carefully  deprive  the  citizens  of  Limerick 
ami  Gal  way  of  the  poor  privilege  promised 
them  in  the  treaty,  of  living  in  their  own 
towns  and  carrying  on  their  trade  there, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  grie- 
vously complained  of  by  the  Protestant 
residents  as  a  wrong  and  oppression  upon 
them. 

When  this  bill  was  sent  to  England  it 
somewhat  embarrassed  the  court.  Queen 
Anne  was  then  in  firm  alliance  with  the 
great  Catholic  power  of  Austria,  and  the 
English  Government,  with  its  usual  hypo- 
critical affectation  of  liberality,  was  ever 
pressing  the  emperor  for  certain  indul- 
gences  to  his  Protestant  subjects.  Yet  the 
bill  was  not  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  thought  then,  as  it 
is  thought  now — and  with  justice — that 
what  is  done  in  Ireland  is  done  in  a  corner; 
and  that  England  might  continue  to  play 
her  part  as  champion  of  religious  liberty 
in  the  world,  while  she  herself  went  to  the 
Uttermost  extremities  of  intolerant  atro- 
city in  Ireland.  The  bill  was  sent  back 
approved,  in  order  that  it  might  be  passed 


by  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  the  only 
modification  it  received  in  England  was 
actually  an  additional  clause,  imposing 
still  further  penalties  and  disabilities. 
This  clause  was  levelled  against  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  who  were  already  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  body,  especially  ia 
Ulster  ;  and  was  to  the  effect  that  none  in 
Ireland  should  be  capable  of  any  employ- 
ment, or  of  being  in  the  magistracy  of  any 
city,  who  did  not  qualify  by  receiving  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  according  to  the  Test 
Act,  which  had  till  then  been  applicable 
only  to  that  kingdom,  and  had  never  yet 
been  imposed  upon  Ireland.  It  has  been 
alleged  by  the  friends  of  the  Government  of 
Queen  Anne,  that  the  Administration  in- 
vented this  plan,  hoping  that  it  would  de- 
feat the  bill  altogether.  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  history  of  his  own  Times,  says.  ••  it  was 
hoped,  by  those  who  got  this  clause  added 
to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland  who  pro- 
moted it  most,  would  now  be  the  less  fond 
of  it,  when  it  had  such  a  weight  hung  to  it." 
If  it  be  indeed  true  that  the  government  in- 
tended to  defeat  the  bill  by  this  underhand 
method,  the  plan  did  not  succeed.  Nothing 
was  too  savage  for  the  "Ascenden 
provided  only  that  it  was  to  aggrieve  and 
oppress  the  Catholics  ;  and  for  the  same 
great  object,  the  Dissenters  themselves, 
though  they  remonstrated  at  first  by 
petition,  soon  meekly  acquiesced  in  their 
own  exclusion  and  disabilities.  The  law 
was  to  ruin  the  Catholics  ;  and  that  was 
enough  for  them. 

On  the  return  of  the  bill  to  Ireland,  and 
before  its  passage  in  Dublin,  certain 
Catholics  prayed  to  be  heard  by  counsel 
in  opposition  to  it.  They  were  Nicholas 
Viscount  Kingsland,  Colonel  J.  Brown, 
Colonel  Burke,  Colonel  Robert  Nugent, 
Colonel  Patrick  Allen,  Captain  French, 
and  other  Catholics  of  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way.  Their  petition  was  granted ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  that  order,  three  advocates 
for  the  Catholics  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  Sir 
Theobald  Butler,  Counsellor  Malone,  and 
Sir  Stephen  Bice;  the  two  first  in  their 
gowns,  the  third  without  a  gown,  as  he 
appeared  not  for  the  petitioners  in  general, 
but  for  himself  in  his  private  capacity,  as 
one  of  the  aggrieved  persons.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  these  Catholic  lawyers  were 
themselves  "protected  persons,"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick  ; 
and  that  they  were  pleading  on  that  day 
not  only  for  their  clients,  but  for  them- 
selves—for their  own  liberty  to  plead  in 
court  and  to  wear  their  gowns.  It  was  a 
very  remarkable  scene ;  and  as  it  forms 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Irish  penal  laws, 
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we  shall  insert  here  the  main  part  of  the 
excellent  argumentative  appeal  of  Sir 
Theobald  Butler,  as  it  is  abstracted  in 
several  histories  of  the  time.*  The  speaker 
opens,  of  course,  by  laying  great  stress 
upon  the  Articles  of  Limerick  ;  he  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

"  That  since  the  said  articles  were  thus 
under  the  most  solemn  ties,  and  for  such 
valuable  considerations  granted  the  peti- 
tioners, by  nothing  less  than  the  general 
of  the  army,  the  lords-justices  of  the 
kingdom,  the  king,  queen,  and  parliament, 
the  public  faith  of  the  nation  was  therein 
concerned,  obliged,  bound,  and  engaged, 
as  fully  and  firmly  as  was  possible  for 
one  people  to  pledge  faith  to  another ; 
that  therefore  this  Parliament  could  not 
pass  such  a  bill  as  that  intituled  An  Act 
to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery, 
then  before  the  House,  into  a  law,  without 
infringing  those  articles,  and  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  public  faith ;  of  which  he 
hoped  that  House  would  be  no  less  regard- 
ful and  tender  than  their  predecessors  who 
made  the  act  for  confirming  those  articles 
had  been. 

"  That  if  he  proved  that  the  passing  that 
act  was  such  a  manifest  breach  of  those 
articles,  and  consequently  of  the  public 
faith,  he  hoped  that  honourable  House 
would  be  very  tender  how  they  passed  the 
said  bill  before  them  into  a  law ;  to  the 
apparent  prejudice  of  the  petitioners,  and 
the  hazard  of  bringing  upon  themselves 
and  posterity  such  evils,  reproach,  and  in- 
famy as  the  doing  the  like  had  brought 
upon  other  nations  and  people. 

"  Now,  that  the  passing  such  a  bill  as 
that  then  before  the  House  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  Popery  will  be  a  breach 
of  those  articles,  and  consequently  of  the 
public  faith,  I  prove  (said  he)  by  the  fol- 
lowing argument : 

"  The  argument  then  is  (said  he)  what- 
ever shall  be  enacted  to  the  prejudice  or 
destroying  of  any  obligation,  covenant,  or 
contract,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
for  the  most  valuable  consideration  entered 
into,  is  a  manifest  violation  and  destruc- 
tion of  every  such  obligation,  covenant, 
and  contract :  but  the  passing  that  bill  in- 
to a  law  will  evidently  and  absolutely 
destroy  the  Articles  of  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  there- 
fore the  passing  that  bill  into  a  law  will 
be  such  a  breach  of  those  articles,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  public  faith,  plighted  for 
performing  those  articles ;  which  remained 
to  be  proved. 

"  The  major  is  proved  (said  he),  for  that 
whatever  destroys  or  violates  any  contract, 

*  It  will  be  found  at  full  length  in  Plowden's  Ap- 
pendix, and  in  Curry's  Historical  Review. 


or  obligation,  upon  the  most  valuable  con- 
siderations, most  solemnly  made  and  en- 
tered into,  destroys  and  violates  the  end  of 
every  such  contract  or  obligation :  but  the 
end  and  design  of  those  articles  was, 
that  all  those  therein  comprised,  and 
every  of  their  heirs,  should  hold,  possess, 
and  enjoy  all  and  every  of  their  estates  of 
freehold  and  inheritance,  and  all  the  rights, 
titles,  and  interests,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities, which  they  and  every  of  them 
held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfully  intituled 
to,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond; or  at  any  time  since,  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said 
reign  in  this  realm:  but  that  the  design 
of  this  bill  was  to  take  away  every  such 
right,  title,  interest,  &c,  from  every  father 
being  a  Papist,  and  to  make  the  Popish 
father,  who,  by  the  articles  and  laws 
aforesaid,  had  an  undoubted  right  either 
to  sell  or  otherwise  at  pleasure  to  dispose 
of  his  estate,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  as 
he  thought  fit,  only  tenant  for  life  :  and 
consequently  disabled  from  selling,  or 
otherwise  disposing  thereof,  after  his  son 
or  other  heir  should  become  Protestant, 
though  otherwise  never  so  disobedient, 
profligate,  or  extravagant :  ergo,  this  act 
tends  to  the  destroying  the  end  for  which 
those  articles  were  made,  and  consequently 
the  breaking  of  the  public  faith,  plighted 
for  their  performance. 

"  The  minor  is  proved  by  the  3d,  4th, 
5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  clauses  of  the  said  bill,  all  which 
(said  he)  I  shall  consider  and  speak  to,  in 
the  order  as  they  are  placed  in  the  bill. 

"By  the  first  of  these  clauses  (which  is 
the  third  of  the  bill),  I  that  am  the 
Popish  father,  without  committing  any 
crime  against  the  state,  or  the  laws  of  the 
land  (by  which  only  I  ought  to  be  go- 
verned), or  any  other  fault ;  but  merely 
for  being  of  the  religion  of  my  forefathers, 
and  that  which,  till  of  late  years,  was  the 
ancient  religion  of  these  kingdoms,  con- 
trary to  the  express  words  of  the  second 
Article  of  Limerick,  and  the  public  faith, 
plighted  as  aforesaid  for  their  perform 
ance,  am  deprived  of  my  inheritance 
freehold,  &c.,  and  of  all  other  advantage 
which  by  those  articles  and  the  laws  o 
the  land  I  am  entitled  to  enjoy,  equally 
with  every  other  of  my  fellow-subjects, 
whether  Protestant  or  Popish.  And 
though  such  my  estate  be  even  the  pur- 
chase of  my  own  hard  labour  and  industry, 
yet  I  shall  not  (though  my  occasions  be 
never  so  pressing)  have  liberty  (after  my 
eldest  son  or  other  heir  becomes  a  Pro- 
testant) to  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  or  charge  it  for  payment  of  ray 
debts,  or  have  leave  out  of  my  own  estate 
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to  order  portions  for  my  other  children ; 
or  leave  a  legacy,  though  never  so  small, 
to  my  poor  father  or  mother,  or  other  poor 
relations  ;  but  during  my  own  life  my 
estate  shall  be  given  to  my  son  or  other 
heir  being  a  Protestant,  though  never  so 
undutiful,  profligate,  extravagant,  or 
otherwise  undeserving  ;  and  I  that  am  the 
purchasing  father,  shall  become  tenant  for 
life  only  to  my  own  purchase,  inheritance 
and  freehold,  which  I  purchased  with  my 
own  money ;  and  such  my  son  or  other 
heir,  by  this  act,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell 
or  otherwise  at  pleasure  to  dispose  of  my 
estate,  the  sweat  of  my  brows,  before  my 
face ;  and  I  that  am  the  purchaser,  shall 
not  have  liberty  to  raise  one  farthing  upon 
the  estate  of  my  own  purchase,  either  to 
pay  my  debts,  or  portion  my  daughters  (if 
any  I  have),  or  make  provisions  for  my 
other  male  children,  though  never  so  de- 
serving and  dutiful :  but  my  estate,  and 
the  issues  and  profits  of  it,  shall,  before 
my  face,  be  at  the  disposal  of  another, 
who  cannot  possibly  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  dutiful  and  unduti- 
ful, deserving  and  undeserving.  Is  not 
this,  gentlemen  (said  he),  a  hard  case? 
I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider, 
whether  you  would  not  think  it  so,  if  the 
scale  was  changed,  and  the  case  your  own, 
as  it  is  like  to  be  ours,  if  this  bill  pass  into 
a  law. 

"  It  is  natural  for  the  father  to  love  the 
child  ;  but  we  all  know  (says  he)  that 
children  are  but  too  apt  and  subject,  with- 
out any  such  liberty  as  that  bill  gives,  to 
slight  and  neglect  their  duty  to  their 
parents ;  and  surely  such  an  act  as  this 
will  not  be  an  instrument  of  restraint,  but 
rather  encourage  them  more  to  it. 

"It  is  but  too  common  with  the  son 
who  has  a  prospect  of  an  estate,  when 
once  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty,  to  think  the  old  father  too  long  in 
the  way  between  him  and  it ;  and  how 
much  more  will  he  be  subject  to  it,  when 
by  this  act  he  shall  have  liberty,  before  he 
comes  to  that  age,  to  compel  and  force  my 
estate  from  me,  without  asking  my  leave, 
or  being  liable  to  account  with  me  for  it, 
or  out  of  his  share  thereof,  to  a  moiety  of 
the  debts,  portions,  or  other  incumbrances, 
with  which  the  estate  might  have  been 
charged,  before  the  passing  this  act. 

"  Is  not  this  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man ;  against  the  rules  of  reason  and  justice, 
by  which  all  men  ought  to  be  governed  ? 
Is  not  this  the  only  way  in  the  world  to 
make  children  become  undutiful,  and  to 
bring  the  grey  head  of  the  parent  to  the 
grave  with  grief  and  tears  ? 

"It  would  be  hard  from  any  man ;  but 
from  a  son,  a  child,  the  fruit  of  my  body, 


whom  I  have  nursed  in  my  bosom  and 
tendered  more  dearly  than  my  own  life,  to 
become  my  plunderer,  to  rob  me  of  my 
estate,  to  cut  my  throat,  and  to  take  away 
my  bread,  is  much  more  grievous  than 
from  any  other ;  and  enough  to  make  the 
most  flinty  of  hearts  to  bleed  to  think  on't. 
And  yet  this  will  be  the  case  if  this  bill 
pass  into  a  law  ;  which  I  hope  this  honour- 
able assembly  will  not  think  of  when  they 
shall  more  seriously  consider,  and  have 
weighed  these  matters. 

"  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  will  you 
consider  whether  this  is  according  to  the 
golden  rule,  to  do  as  you  would  be  done 
unto  ?  And  if  not,  surely  you  will  not, 
nay  you  cannot,  without  being  liable  to  be 
charged  with  the  most  manifest  injustice 
imaginable,  take  from  us  our  birthrights, 
and  invest  them  in  others  before  our  faces. 

"By  the  4th  clause  of  the  bill,  the  popish 
father  is  under  the  penalty  of  j£500  de- 
barred from  being  guardian  to,  or  having 
the  tuition  or  custody  of  his  own  child  or 
children :  but  if  the  child  pretends  to  be  a 
Protestant,  though  never  so  young  or  in- 
capable of  judging  of  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, it  shall  be  taken  from  its  own  fath* 
and  put  into  the  hands  or  care  of  a  Pro- 
testant relation,  if  any  there  be  qualified 
as  this  act  directs,  for  tuition,  though  never 
so  great  an  enemy  to  the  popish  parent ; 
and  for  want  of  relations  so  qualified„into 
the  hands  and  tuition  of  such  Protestant 
stranger  as  the  court  of  chancery  shall 
think  fit  to  appoint;  who  perhaps  may 
likewise  be  my  enemy,  and  out  of  pre- 
judice to  me  who  am  the  popish  father, 
shall  infuse  into  my  child  not  only  such 
principles  of  religion  as  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  my  liking,  but  also  against 
the  duty  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  is  due  from  every  child  to  its 
parents  :  and  it  shall  not  be  in  my  power 
to  remedy,  or  question  him  for  it ;  and 
yet  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  such  edu- 
cation, how  pernicious  soever.  Nay,  if  a 
legacy  or  estate  fall  to  any  of  my  chil- 
dren, being  minors,  I  that  am  the  popish 
father  shall  not  have  the  liberty  to 
take  care  of  it,  but  it  shall  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  stranger ;  and  though  I 
see  it  confounded  before  my  face,  it  shall 
not  be  in  my  power  to  help  it.  Is  not  this 
a  hard  case,  gentlemen  ?  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  but  allow  it  to  be  a  very  hard  case. 

"  The  5th  clause  provides  that  no  Pro- 
testant or  Protestants,  having  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  within  this  kingdom, 
shall  at  any  time  after  the  24th  of  March, 
1703,  intermarry  with  any  Papist,  either 
in  or  out  of  this  kingdom,  under  the  pen- 
alties in  act  made  in  the  9th  of  King 
William,    intituled,  An  Act  to  prevent 
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Protestants  intermarrying  with  Papists  ; 
which  penalties,  see  in  the  5th  clause  of 
the  act  itself. 

"  Surely,  gentlemen,  this  is  such  a  law 
as  was  never  heard  of  before,  and  against 
the  law  of  right  and  the  law  of  nations  ; 
and  therefore  a  law  which  is  not  in  the 
power  of  mankind  to  make  without  break- 
ing through  the  laws  which  our  wise  an- 
cestors prudently  provided  for  the  security 
of  posterity,  and  which  you  cannot  infringe 
without  hazarding  the  undermining  the 
whole  legislature,  and  encroaching  upon 
the  privileges  of  your  neighbouring  na- 
tions, which  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
they  will  allow. 

"  It  has  indeed  been  known,  that  there 
hath  been  laws  made  in  England  that  have 
been  binding  in  Ireland:  but  surely  it  never 
was  known  that  any  law  made  in  Ireland 
could  affect  England  or  any  other  country. 
But  by  this  act,  a  person  committing  ma- 
trimony (an  ordnance  of  the  Almighty)  in 
England  or  any  other  part  beyond  the  seas 
(where  it  is  lawful  both  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  to  do  so),  if  ever  they  come  to 
live  in  Ireland,  and  have  an  inheritance  or 
title  to  any  interest  to  the  value  of  500/., 
they  shall  be  punished  for  a  fact  consonant 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  where  it  was  com- 
mitted. 13ut.gentlemcn,by  your  favour,this 
is  what,  with  submission,  is  not  in  your 
power  to  do :  for  no  law  that  either  now 
is,  or  that  hereafter  shall  be  in  force  in  this 
kingdom,  shall  be  able  to  take  cognizance 
of  any  fact  committed  in  another  nation  ; 
nor  can  any  one  nation  make  laws  for  any 
other  nation,  but  what  is  subordinate  to  it, 
as  Ireland  is  to  England,  but  no  other  nation 
is  subordinate  tolreland;  and  therefore  any 
laws  made  in  Ireland,  cannot  punish  me  for 
any  fact  committed  in  any  other  nation,  but 
more  especially  England,  to  whom  Ireland 
is  subordinate :  and  the  reason  is,  every 
free  nation,  such  as  all  our  neighbouring 
nations  are,  by  the  great  law  of  nature, 
and  the  universal  privileges  of  all  nations, 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  make,  and  be 
ruled  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  their 
own  making :  for  that  to  submit  to  any 
other,  would  be  to  give  away  their  own 
birthright  and  native  freedom,  and  be- 
come subordinate  to  their  neighbours,  as 
we  of  this  kingdom,  since  the  making  of 
Poyning's  Act,  have  been  and  are  to  Eng- 
land :  a  right  which  England  would  never 
so  much  as  endure  to  hear  of,  much  less 
submit  to. 

"We  see  how  careful  our  forefathers 
have  been  to  provide  that  no  man  should 
be  punished  in  one  country  (even  of  the 
same  nation)  for  crimes  committed  in  an- 
other country;  and  surely  it  would  be 
highly  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to  the 


laws  of  all  nations  in  the  whole  world,  to 
punish  me  in  this  kingdom  for  a  fact 
committed  in  England,  or  any  other 
nation,  which  was  not  against,  but  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  nation  where 
it  was  committed.  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
any  law  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world 
that  would  do  it. 

"  The  Gth  clause  of  this  bill  is  likewise 
a  manifest  breach  of  the  second  of 
Limerick  Articles,  for  by  that  article  all 
persons  comprised  under  those  articles, 
were  to  enjoy  and  have  the  full  benelit  of 
all  the  rights,  titles,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities whatsoever,  which  they  enjoyed, 
or  by  the  laws  of  the  land  then  in  force, 
were  entitled  to  enjoy,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  And  by  the  laws  then 
in  force,  all  the  Papists  of  Ireland  had 
the  same  liberty  that  any  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  had  to  purchase  any  manors 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  leases  of 
lives,  or  for  years,  rents,  or  any  other 
thing  of  profit  whatsoever :  but  by  this 
clause  of  this  bill,  every  Papist  or  person 
professing  the  popish  religion,  after  the 
24th  of  March,  1703,  is  made  incapable  of 
purchasing  any  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  or  any  rents,  or  profits  out 
of  the  same ;  or  holding  any  lease  of  lives, 
or  any  other  lease  whatsoever,  for  any 
term  exceeding  thirty-one  years  ;  wherein 
a  rent,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  im- 
proved yearly  value,  shall  be  reserved, 
and  made  payable,  during  the  whole  term : 
and  therefore  this  clause  of  this  bill,  if 
made  into  a  law.  will  be  a  manifest  breach 
of  those  articles. 

"  The  7th  clause  is  yet  of  much  more 
general  consequence,  and  not  only  a  like 
breach  of  those  articles,  but  also  a  mani- 
fest robbing  of  all  the  Homan  Catholics 
of  the  kingdom  of  their  birthright :  for 
by  those  articles  all  those  therein  com- 
prised were  (said  he)  pardoned  all  misde- 
meanours whatsoever,  of  which  they  had  in 
any  manner  of  way  been  guilty ;  and  re- 
stored to  all  the  rights,  liberties,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  whatever,  which, 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  customs, 
constitutions  and  native  birthright,  they, 
any,  and  every  of  them,  were  equally 
with  every  other  of  their  fellow-subjects 
intituled  unto.  And  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  every  native  of  any  country 
has  an  undoubted  right  and  just  title  to 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  which 
such  their  native  country  affords :  and 
surely  no  man  but  will  allow,  that  by  such 
a  native  right  every  one  born  in  any 
country  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  father,  or  any  other  to 
whom  he  or  they  may  be  heir  at  law ;  but 
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if  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  every  native 
of  this  kingdom  that  is  and  shall  remain 
a  Papist  is,  ipso  facto,  during  life,  or  his 
or  their  continuing  a  Papist,  deprived  of 
6uch  inheritance,  devise,  gift,  remainder, 
or  trust  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  of  which  any  Protestant 
now  is,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seized  in  fee- 
simple-absolute,  or  fee-tail,  which  by  the 
death  of  such  Protestant,  or  his  wife, 
ought  to  descend  immediately  to  his  son, 
or  sons,  or  other  issue  in  tail,  being  such 
Papists,  and  eighteen  years  of  age;  or,  if 
under  that  age,  within  six  months  after 
coming  to  that  age,  shall  not  conform  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished ;  and  every  such  devise,  gift,  re- 
mainder or  trust  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  such  native  right, 
ought  to  descend  to  such  Papist,  shall, 
during  the  life  of  such  Papist  (unless  he 
forsake  his  religion),  descend  to  the 
nearest  relation  that  is  a  Protestant, 
and  his  heirs  being  and  continuing 
Protestants,  as  though  the  said  popish 
heir  and  all  other  popish  relations  were 
dead  ;  without  being  accountable  for  the 
same:  which  is  nothing  less  than  rob- 
bing such  popish  heir  of  such  his  birth- 
right ;  for  no  other  reason,  but  his  being 
and  continuing  of  that  religion,  which  by 
the  first  of  Limerick  Articles,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom  were  to  enjoy, 
as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
II.,  and  then  there  was  no  law  in  force 
that  deprived  any  Roman  Catholic  of  this 
kingdom  of  anysuch  their  native  birthright, 
or  any  other  thing  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  then  in  force,  any  other  fellow- 
subjects  were  intituled  unto. 

li  The  8th  clause  of  this  bill  is  to  erect 
in  this  kingdom  a  law  of  gavel-kind,  a  law 
in  itself  so  monstrous  and  strange,  that  I 
dare  say  this  is  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  world  ;  a  law  so  pernicious 
and  destructive  to  the  well-being  of  fami- 
lies and  societies,  that  in  an  age  or  two 
there  will  hardly  be  any  remembrance  of 
any  of  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  fami- 
lies known  in  the  kingdom  ;  a  law  which, 
therefore,  I  may  again  venture  to  say,  was 
never  before  known  or  heard  of  in  the 
universe. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  in  Kent,  a  custom 
called  the  custom  of  gavel-kind ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  law  for  it  till  now ; 
and  that  custom  is  far  different  from  what 
by  this  bill  is  intended  to  be  made  a  law  ; 
for  there,  and  by  that  custom,  the  father 
or  other  person,  dying  possessed  of  any 
estate  of  his  own  acquisition,  or  not  en- 
tailed (let  him  be  of  what  persuasion  he 
will),  may  by  will  bequeath  it  at  pleasure: 
or  if  he  dies  without  will,  the  estate  shall 


not  be  divided,  if  there  be  any  male  heir 
to  inherit  it ;  but  for  want  of  male  heir, 
then  it  shall  descend  in  gavel-kind  among 
the  daughters  and  not  otherwise.  But  by 
this  act,  for  want  of  a  Protestant  heir, 
enrolled  as  such  within  three  months 
after  the  death  of  such  Papist,  to  be  di- 
vided, share  and  share  alike,  among  all 
his  sons ;  for  want  of  sons,  among  his 
daughters  ;  for  want  of  such,  among  the 
collateral  kindred  of  his  father  ;  and  for 
want  of  such,  among  those  of  his  mother ; 
and  this  is  to  take  place  of  any  grant, 
settlement,  &c,  other  than  sale,  for  valu- 
able consideration  of  money,  really,  bona 
fide,  paid.  And  shall  I  not  call  this  a 
strange  law  ?  Surely  it  is  a  strange  law, 
which,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  all  nations, 
thus  confounds  all  settlements,  how  ancient 
soever,  or  otherwise  warrantable  by  all 
the  laws  heretofore  in  force  in  this  or  any 
oilier  kingdom. 

"  The  9  th  clause  of  this  act  is  another 
manifest  breach  of  the  Articles  of  Lime- 
rick ;  for  by  the  9th  of  those  articles,  no 
oath  is  to  be  administered  to,  nor  imposed 
upon  such  Roman  Catholics  as  should 
submit  to  the  Government,  but  the  oath  of 
allegiance  appointed  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  England  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  their  late  majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  (which  is  the 
same  with  the  first  of  those  appointed  by 
the  10th  clause  of  this  act),  but  by  this 
clause,  none  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this 
act,  that  shall  not  conform  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  subscribe  the  declaration,  and 
take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
appointed  by  the  9th  clause  of  this  act ; 
and  therefore  this  act  is  a  manifest  breach 
of  those  articles,  &c,  and  a  force  upon  all 
the  Roman  Catholics  therein  comprised, 
either  to  abjure  their  religion  or  part  with 
their  birthrights ;  which,  by  those  articles, 
they  were,  and  are  as  fully  and  as  right- 
fully intituled  unto  as  any  other  subjects 
whatever. 

"The  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th, 
clauses  of  this  bill  (said  he)  relate  to 
offices  and  employments  which  the  Papists 
of  Ireland  cannot  hope  for  enjoyment  of, 
otherwise  than  by  grace  and  favour  extra- 
ordinary :  and  therefore,  do  not  so  much 
affect  them,  as  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
who  (if  this  bill  pass  into  a  law)  are 
equally  with  the  Papists  deprived  of  bear- 
ing any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
Government,  to  which,  by  right  of  birth 
and  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  are  as  in- 
disputably intituled,  as  any  other  their 
Protestant  brethren  ;  and  if  what  the  Irish 
did  in  the  late  disorders  of  this  kingdom 
made  them  rebels  (which  the  presence  of 
a  king  they  had  before  been  obliged  to 
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own  and  swear  obedience  to  gave  them  a 
reasonable  colour  of  concluding  it  did  not), 
yet  surely  tbe  Dissenters  did  not  do  any 
thing  to  make  them  so ;  or  to  deserve 
worse  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
than  any  other  Protestants,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
if  they  (I  mean  the  Dissenters)  had 
not  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the 
Irish  army  at  Enniskillen  and  London- 
derry, the  settlement  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
might  not  have  proved  so  easy  as  it 
thereby  did;  for  if  that  army  had  got 
to  Scotland  (as  there  was  nothing  at  that 
time  to  have  hindered  them,  but  the  bra- 
very of  those  people,  who  were  mostly 
Dissenters,  and  chargeable  with  no  other 
crime  since ;  unless  their  close  adhering 
to,  and  early  appearing  for  the  then  Govern- 
ment, and  the  many  faithful  services 
they  did  their  country,  were  crimes),  I 
say  (said  he)  if  they  had  got  to  Scotland 
when  they  had  boats,  barks,  and  all  things 
else  ready  for  their  transportation,  and  a 
great  many  friends  there  in  arm3  waiting 
only  their  coming  to  join  them,  it  is  easy 
to  think  what  the  consequence  would  have 
been  to  both  these  kingdoms  :  and  these 
Dissenters  then  were  thought  fit  for  com- 
mand, both  civil  and  military,  and  were 
no  less  instrumental  in  contributing  to 
reducing  the  kingdom  than  any  other 
Protestants :  and  to  pass  a  bill  now  to 
d.-prive  them  of  their  birthrights  (for 
1 1  sose  their  good  services),  would  surely 
be  a  most  unkind  return,  and  the  worst 
reward  ever  granted  to  a  people  so  de- 
serving. Whatever  the  Papists  may  be 
supposed  to  have  deserved,  the  Dissenters 
certainly  stand  as  clean  in  the  face  of  the 
present  Government  as  any  other  people 
whatsoever :  and  if  this  is  all  the  return 
they  are  like  to  get,  it  will  be  but  a  slender 
encouragement,  if  ever  occasion  should 
require,  for  others  to  pursue  their  example. 
"By  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  clauses  of 
this  bill,  all  Papists,  after  the  24th  of 
March,  1703,  are  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing any  houses  or  tenements,  or  com- 
ing to  dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway,  or 
the  suburbs  of  either,  and  even  such  as 
were  under  the  articles,  and  by  virtue 
thereof  have  ever  since  lived  there,  from 
staying  there  without  giving  such  security 
as  neither  those  articles,  nor  any  law 
heretofore  in  force,  do  require ;  except 
seamen,  fishermen,  and  day  labourers, 
who  pay  not  above  forty  shillings  a  year 
rent ;  and  from  voting  for  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament,  unless  they  take 
the  oath  of  abjuration  ;  which,  to  oblige 
them  to,  is  contrary  to  the  9th  of  Limerick 
Articles ;   which,  as  aforesaid,   says  the 


oath  of  allegiance,  and  no  other,  shall  be 
imposed  upon  them ;  and,  unless  theyahj  ure 
their  religion,  takes  away  their  advow- 
sons  and  right  of  presentation,  contrary 
to  the  privilege  of  right,  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  the  great  charter  of  Magna 
Charta  which  provides  that  no  man  shall 
be  disseized  of  his  birthright,  without 
committing  some  crime  against  the  known 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  he  is  born  or  in- 
habits. And  if  there  was  no  law  in  force, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
against  these  things  (as  there  certainly 
was  not),  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  kingdom  have  not  since  forfeited 
their  right  to  the  laws  that  then  wore  in 
force  (as  for  certain  they  have  not) ;  then 
with  humble  submission,  all  the  at 
clauses  and  matters  contained  in  this  bill, 
intituled,  An  Act  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,  are  directly  against  the 
plain  words  and  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  said  articles,  and  a  violation  of  the 
public  faith  and  the  laws  made  tor  their 
performance  ;  and  what  I  therefore  hope 
(said  he)  this  honourable  house  will  con- 
sider accordingly." 

It  is  but  just  to  mention  the  arguments 
by  which  this  earnest  reasoning  was  met 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
objected,  then,  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Catholics  had  not  demonstrated  how  and 
when  (since  the  making  of  the  Articles  of 
Limerick)  the  Papists  of  Ireland  had  ad- 
dressed the  Queen  or  Government,  when 
all  other  subjects  were  so  doing  ;  or  had 
otherwise  declared  their  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience to  the  queen.  Further  it  was 
urged,  by  way  of  reply,  "That any  right 
which  the  Papists  pretended  to  be  taken 
from  them  by  the  bill  was  in  their  own 
power  to  remedy,  by  conforming,  as  in  pru- 
dence they  ought  to  do ;  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  blame  any  but  themselves.'' 
It  was  still  further  argued  that  the  pass- 
ing of  this  bill  would  not  be  a  breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  because  the  per- 
sons therein  comprised  were  only  to  be  put 
into  the  same  state  they  were  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second ;  and  because  in 
that  reign  there  was  no  law  in  force 
which  hindered  the  passing  of  any  other 
law  thought  needful  for  the  future  safety 
of  the  Government :  lastly,  that  the  House 
was  of  opinion  that  the  passing  of  this  bill 
was  needful  at  present  for  the  security  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  there  was  not 
anything  in  the  Articles  of  Limerick  to 
prohibit  them  from  so  doing.  It  is  not 
needful  to  comment  on  the  excessive  in- 
solence of  the  subterfuge. 

The  same  counsel  were  heard  before  the 
Lords  :  and  here  it  was  admitted,  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  legislative 
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power  cannot  be  confined  from  altering 
and  making  such  laws  as  shall  be  thought 
necessary,  for  securing  the  quiet  and 
safety  of  the  Government ;  that  in  time 
of  war  or  danger,  or  when  there  shall  be 
just  reason  to  suspect  any  ill  designs  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  no  articles  or 
previous  obligations  shall  tie  up  the  hands 
of  the  legislators  from  providing  for  its 
safety,  or  bind  the  Government  from  dis- 
arming and  securing  any  who  may  be 
reasonably  suspected  of  favouring  or  cor- 
responding with  its  enemies,  or  to  be 
otherwise  guilty  of  ill  practices :  "  Or 
indeed  to  enact  any  other  law,"  said  Sir 
Stephen  Kice,  "that  may  be  absolutely 
needful  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
the  public  ;  such  a  law  cannot  be  a  breach 
-either  of  these,  or  any  other  like  articles. 
But  then  such  laws  ought  to  be  in  general, 
•and  should  not.  single  out,  or  affect  any 
one  particular  part  or  party  of  the  people, 
who  gave  no  provocation  to  any  such  law, 
■and  whose  conduct  stood  hitherto  uniin- 
peached,  ever  since  the  ratification  of  the 
aforesaid  Articles  of  Limerick.  To  make 
any  law  that  shall  single  any  particular 
part  of  the  people  out  from  the  rest,  and 
take  from  them  what  by  right  of  birth, 
and  all  the  preceding  laws  of  the  land, 
had  been  confirmed  to  and  entailed  upon 
them,  will  be  an  apparent  violation  of  the 
original  institution  of  all  right,  and  an  ill 
precedent  to  any  that  hereafter  might  dis- 
like either  the  present  or  any  other  settle- 
ment, which  should  be  in  their  power  to 
alter  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  hard 
to  imagine." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  then 
summed  up  all  that  was  offered  at  the 
bar,  the  House  of  Lords  proceeded  to  pass 
the  bill  without  delay.  And  it  is  really 
remarkable  that  in  neither  House  did  one 
single  peer  or  commoner  offer  a  word  of 
remonstrance  against  its  passage.  A  few 
days  after,  on  the  4th  of -March,  it  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent. 

The  penal  code  might  now  be 
considered  tolerably  complete;  and  the 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  thus  effectually  brought  down  under 
the  feet  of  the  other  one-tenth ;  so 
absolutely  subjugated,  indeed,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  be  depressed  lower, 
unless  they  had  been  actually  bought 
and  sold  as  slaves.  Forbidden  to  teach  or 
to  be  taught,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
deprived  of  necessary  arms  for  self-de- 
fence, or  even  for  the  chase;  disabled 
from  being  so  much  as  game-keepers,  lest 
any  of  them  should  learn  the  use  of 
firearms ;  and  provision  being  made  for 
gradually  impoverishing  .  the  Catholic 
families  who  still  owned  anything,  and 


preventing  the  industrious  from  making 
themselves  independent  by  their  labour — 
it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  any  people 
of  ancient  or  modern  times  who  groaned 
under  a  more  ingenious,   torturing  and 
humiliating  oppression.     Yet  one  pecu- 
liarity is  to  be  remarked  in  the  adminis- 
tration   of    these    laws : — they  were    so 
applied,  for  generations,  as  to  allow  a  bare 
toleration  to  Catholic  worship,  provided 
that  worship  were  practised  in  mean  and 
obscure  places,  provided  there  were  no 
clergy  in  the  kingdom  but  simple  secular 
priests ;    who    were    also    compelled    to 
register  their  names  and  parishes   "of 
which  they  pretended  to  be  popish  priests" 
— the  penalty  for  saying  mass  out  of  those 
registered  parishes  being  transportation, 
and  in  case  of  return,  death.    On  these 
terms,  then,  it  was  practically  permitted 
to  Catholics  to  attend  at  the  service  of 
♦heir  religion,  although  this  was  contrary 
to  an  express  law,  namely,  to  the  "  Act  of 
Uniformity,"  which  required  all  persons 
not  having  lawful  excuse  to  attend  on  the 
services  of  the  Established  Church.    But 
throughout  all  this  reign  of  Anne,  and 
the  two  succeeding  reigns,  there  was  no 
such  relaxation  as  this  allowed   in  any 
matter  relating  to  property,  privilege,  or 
trade :  in  all  these  matters  the  code  was 
executed  with  the  most  rigorous  severity. 
So  that  it   is  plain   the   object   of    the 
Ascendency  was  not  so  much  to  convert 
Catholics  to  Protestantism,  as  to  convert 
the  goods  of  Catholics  to  Protestant  use. 
This  is  the  main  difference  between  the 
Catholic  persecutions  on  the  continent  at 
that  period  and  the  Protestant  persecu- 
tions in  Ireland  :  and  it  fully  justifies  the 
reflection  of  a  late  writer — "  It  may  be  a 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
code    (or    it    may    not),    that    whereas 
Catholics    have    really    persecuted    for 
religion,  '  enlightened'  Protestants  only 
made    a    pretext    of    religion ;     taking 
no    thought    what    became  of    Catholic 
souls,  if  only  they  could  get  possession 
of    Catholic    lands    and    goods.      Also 
we  may   remark,   that  Catholic  govern- 
ments in  their  persecutions  always  really 
desired  the  conversion  of  misbelievers  (al- 
beit their  methods  were  rough);  but  in 
Ireland,  if  the   people    had    universally 
turned  Catholic,  it  would  have  defeated 
the  whole  scheme." 

The  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 
edict  had  secured  toleration  for  Protestant- 
ism in  France,  is  bitterly  dwelt  upon  by 
English  writers  as  the  heaviest  reproach 
which  weighs  on  the  memory  of  King 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  recall  of  the 
edict  had  taken  place  in  1685,  only  a  few 
years  before  the  passage  of  this  Irish  "  Act 
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to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery." 
The  differences  between  the  two  transac- 
tions are  mainly  these  two  :  Jirst,  that  the 
French  Protestants  had  not  been  guaran- 
teed their  civil  and  religious  rights  by  any 
treaty,  as  the  Irish  Catholics,  though  they 
held  theirs  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick ; 
second,  that  the  penalties  denounced 
against  French  Protestants  by  the  recalling 
edict  bore  entirely  upon  their  religious 
service  itself,  and  were  truly  intended  to 
induce  and  force  the  Huguenots  to  become 
Catholics ;  there  being  no  confiscations 
except  in  cases  of  relapse,  and  in  cases  of 
quitting  the  kingdom ;  but  there  was 
nothing  of  all  the  complicated  machinery 
above  described,  for  beggaring  one  portion 
of  the  population,  and  giving  its  spoils  to 
the  other  part.  We  may  add,  that  the 
penalties  and  disabilities  in  Prance  lasted 
a  much  shorter  time  than  in  Ireland  ;  and 
that  French  Protestants  were  restored  to 
perfect  civil  and  religious  equality  with 
their  countrymen  in  every  respect  forty 
years  before  the  "  Catholic  Belief  Act" 
purported  to  emancipate  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, who  are  not,  indeed,  emancipated 
yet.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  excellent  tract  on 
the  penal  laws,  comparing  the  recall  of  the 
Nantes  Edict  with  our  Irish  system,  says 
with  great  force — 

"  This  act  of  injustice,  which  let  loose 
on  that  monarch  such  a  torrentof  invective 
and  reproach,  and  which  threw  so  dark  a 
cloud  over  all  the  splendour  of  a  most  il- 
lustrious reign,  falls  far  short  of  the  case 
in  Ireland.  The  privileges  which  the 
Protestants  of  that  kingdom  enjoyed  ante- 
cedent to  this  revocation,  were  far  greater 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ever 
aspired  to  under  a  contrary  establishment. 
The  number  of  their  sufferers,  if  con- 
sidered absolutely,  is  not  the  half  of  ours ; 
if  considered  relatively  to  the  body  of  each 
community,  it  is  not  perhaps  a  twentieth 
part ;  and  then  the  penalties  and  incapaci- 
ties which  grew  from  that  revocation  are 
not  so  grievous  in  their  nature,  nor  so  cer- 
tain in  their  execution,  nor  so  ruinous  by 
a  great  deal  to  the  civil  prosperity  of  the 
state,  as  those  which  were  established 
for  a  perpetual  law  in  our  unhappy 
country." 

Headers  will  turn  with  pleasure  from  the 
gloomy  and  painful  scene  presents  1  by 
Ireland  in  that  dismal  time,  to  the  other 
half  of  Ireland,  the  choicest  of  the  whole 
nation;  which  was  to  be  found  in  all  the 
camps  and  fields  of  Europe,  wherever  gal- 
lant feats  of  arms  were  to  be  done.  The 
gallant  Justin  MacCarthy,  Lord  Mount- 
cashel,  had  long  been  dead,  having  fallen 
on  the  field  of  Staffardo,  under  Marshal 
Catinat,  in  1790  ;  where  a  brigade  of  Irish 


troops  had  been  serving  in  the  French 
army  before  the  surrender  of  Limerick. 
The  arrival  of  Sarsfield,  with  so  many  dis- 
tinguished officers  and  veteran  troops, 
I  gav.-*  occasion  to  the  formation  of  the 
'".New  Irish  Brigade ;"  and  we  have  seen 
with  now  much  distinction  that  corps  li.nl 
fought  against  England  on  so  many  fields 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  new  war  which 
followed  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
bodies  of  the  Irish  forces  served  in  each  of 
the  great  French  armies.  There  were  four 
regiments  of  cavalry,  Galways,  Kilmal- 
lock's,  Sheldon's,  and  Clare's— the  but 
commanded  by  O'Brien,  Lord  Clare, 
constantly  employed  in  these  wars  — 
and  at  least  seven  regiments  of  infantry. 
All  these  corps  were  kept  more  than 
full  by  new  arrivals  of  exiles  and 
emigrants. 

It  will  afford  a  relief  from  the  irksome 
tale  of  oppression  at  home,  to  tell  how 
some  of  these  exiles  acquitted  them 
when  they  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  on 
some  foreign  field  either  Englishmen  or 
the  allies  of  England.  Aboul  the  time 
when  the  lawyers  of  the  "Ascendency" 
were  elaborating  in  Dublin  their  bill  tor 
the  plunder  of  Catholic  widows  and 
orphans,  it  happened  that  there  were  two 
regiments,  Dillon's  (one  of  Mountcashel'l 
old  brigade),  and  Burke's,  called  the  Atli- 
lone  regiment,  which  formed  part  of  t  he- 
garrison  of  Cremona  on  the  bank  of  the 
Po.  The  French  commander  was  the  I  >uke 
de  Villeroy,  who  had  just  brought  his 
whole  army  into  Cremona,  after  an  un- 
successful affair  with  Prince  Eugene  at 
Chiari.  Cremona  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
a  very  strong  fortified  town;  and  tin; 
duke  intended  to  rest  his  forces  there  for 
a  time,  as  it  was  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  enterprising  Prince  Eugene  planned 
a  surprise:  he  had  procured  for  himself 
some  traitorous  intelligence  in  the  town, 
and  some  of  his  grenadiers  had  already 
been  introduced  by  a  clever  strati 
Large  bodies  of  troops  had  approached 
close  to  the  town  by  various  routes ;  and 
all  was  ready  for  the  grand  operation  on 
the  night  of  the  2nd  of  February,  1701*. 
Villeroy  and  his  subordinates  were  of 
course  much  to  blame  for  having  suffered 
all  the  preparations  for  so  grand  a  mili- 
tary operation  to  be  brought  to  perfection 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  execution. 
The  marshall  was  peacefully  Bleeping  :  he 
was  awaked  by  volleys  of  musketry.  He 
dressed  and  mounted  in  great  haste;  and 
the  first  thing  he  met  in  the  streets  was  a 
squadron  of  Imperial  cavalry,  who  made 
him  prisoner,  his  captor  being  an  Austrian 
officer  named  MacDonncII.  Prince  Eu- 
gene, with  Count  Stahremberg,Commerci, 
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and  seven  thousand  men,  were  already  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  occupying  the 
great  square.     It  was  four  o'clock  on  a 
February  morning,  when  all  this  had  been 
accomplished ;  and  Prince  Eugene  thought 
the  place  already  won,  when  the  French 
troops  only  began  to  turn  out  of   their 
beds,  and  dress.    Alarm  was  soon  given. 
The  regiment  des  Vaisseaux  and  the  two 
Irish  regiments  are  the  only  corps  men- 
tioned by  M.  de  Voltaire  as  having  dis- 
tinguished    themselves    in    turning    the 
fortune  of  that  terrible  morning  ;  and  as 
Voltaire  is   not   usually  favourable,  nor 
even  just  to  the  Irish,  it  is  well  to  trans- 
cribe first  his  narrative  of  theaffair.  '-The 
Chevalier    d'Entragues    was    to  hold    a 
review  that  day  in  the  town  of  the  regi- 
ment des  Vaisseaux,    of   which    he  was 
colonel ;    and    already   the   soldiers  were 
assembling     at     four    o'clock    at    one 
extremity   of   the    town   just  as    Prince 
Eugene    was     entering     by     the     other. 
D'Entragues  begins  to  run  through  the 
Streets   with   the   soldiers;    resists    such 
Germans    as   he    encounters,   and    gives 
time  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  hurry 
up.    Officers  and  soldiers,  pell-mell,  some 
half-armed,  others   almost   naked,  with- 
out direction,  without  order,  fill  the  streets 
and  public  places.  They  fight  in  confusion, 
intrench  themselves  from  street  to  street. 
from  place  to  place.  Two  Irish  regiments, 
who   made  part   of   the   garrison,   arrest 
tlie  advance  of  the  Imperialists.     Never 
town  was  surprised  with  more  skill,  nor 
defended  with  so  much  valour.  The  garrison 
Consisted  of  about   five  thousand    men: 
Prince  Eugene  had  not  yet  brought  in 
more    than  four  thousand.     A  large  de- 
tachment of  his  army   was  to  arrive  by 
the   l'o  Bridge:    the  measures   were  well 
taken;  but  another  chance  deranged  all. 
This  bridge   over   the    Fo,  insufficiently 
guarded  by  about  a  hundred  French  sol- 
diers, was  to  have  been  seized  by  a  body 
of  German  cuirassiers,  who,  at   the  mo- 
ment Prince  Eugene  was  entering  the 
town,  were   commanded   to  go  and  take 
possession  of  it.     For  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  that  having  first  entered  by  the 
southern  gate,  they  should  instantly  go 
outside  of  the  city  in  a  northern  direction 
by  the  Fo  gate,  and  then  hasten  to  the 
bridge.    But   in  going  thither  the  guide 
who  led  them  was  killed  by  a  musket- 
ball  fired  from  a  window.  The  cuirassiers 
take  one  street  for  another.     In  this  short 
interval,  the  Irish  spring  forward  to  the 
gate  of  the  Fo:  they  fight   and  repulse 
the  cuirassiers.    The  Marquis  de  Fraslin 
profits  by  the  moment  to  cut  down  the 
bridge.      The  succour  which  the  enemy] 
counted  on  did  not  arrive,  and  the  town  I 


was  saved."*  But  the  fighting  was  by  no 
means  over  with  the  repulse  of  Count 
Merci's  reinforcements :  a  furious  combat 
raged  all  the  morning  in  the  streets  ;  and 
Mahony  and  Burke  had  still  much  to  do. 
At  last  the  whole  Imperialist  force  was 
finally  repulsed  ;  and  the  soldiers  then  got 
time  to  put  on  their  jackets.  Colonel  Burke 
lost  of  his  regiment  seven  officers  and 
forty-two  soldiers  killed,  and  nine  officers 
anil  fifty  soldiers  wounded.  Dillon's  regi- 
ment, commanded  that  day  by  .Major 
Mahony,  lost  one  officer  and  forty-nine 
soldiers  killed,  and  twelve  officers  and 
seventy-nine  soldiers  wounded. 

King  Louis  sent  formal  thanks  to  the 
two  Irish  regiments,  and  raised  their  pay 
from  that  day. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1703  the  Irish  had 
at  least  their  full  share  of  employment 
andof  honour.  Under  Vendome,  they  made 
fheir  mark  in  Italy,  on  the  fields  of  Vit- 
toria,  Luzzara,  Cassano,  and  Calcinato. 
On  the  Rhine  they  were  still  more  dis- 
tinguished ;  especially  at  Freidlingen  and 
Spires,  in  which  latter  battle  a  splendid 
charge  of  Nugent's  horse  saved  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  After  this  year  tho 
military  fortune  of  France  declined  ■  but, 
whether  in  victory  or  defeat,  the  Brigade 
was  still  fighting  by  their  side;  nor  is 
there  any  record  of  an  Irish  regiment 
having  behaved  badly  on  any  field. 

At  the  battle  of  Hochstet  or  Blenheim, 
in  1704,  Marshall  Tallard  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  The  French  and  Bavarians  lost 
10,000  killed,  13,000  prisoners,  and  90 
pieces  of  cannon.  Yet  amid  this  mon- 
strous disaster,  Clare's  dragoons  were  vic- 
torious over  a  portion  of  Eugene's  famous 
cavalry,  and  took  two  standards.  And  in 
the  hattle  of  liamillies,  in  170G,  where 
Villeroy  was  utterly  routed,  Clare's  dra- 
goons attempted  to  cover  the  wreck  of  the 
retreating  French,  broke  through  an  Eng 
lish  regiment,  and  followed  them  into  the 
thronging  van  of  the  Allies.  Mr.  Forman 
states  that  they  were  generously  assisted 
out  of  this  predicament  by  an  Italian 
regiment,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  English  colours  they  had  taken. 

At  the  sad  days  of  Oudenarde  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  some  of  them  were  also  present ; 
but  to  the  victories  which  brightened  this 
time,  so  dark  to  France,  the  Brigade  con- 
tributed materially.  At  the  battle  of  Al- 
inanza  (13th  March,  1707,)  several  Irish 

*  Some  of  the  Irish  accounts  of  this  achievement 
are  too  glowing,  perhaps,  as  is  naturaL  Even  ac- 
cording to  Voltaire's  narration,  the  Irish  soldiers 
really  did  everything  which  he  says  was  done  at 
all ;  beat  Prince  Eugene's  troops  in  the  city  itself, 
ami  saved  the  IJo  gate  from  the  other  detachment 
under  the  Count  Merci. 
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regiments  served  under  Berwick.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  day  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  auxiliaries  of  England  were 
broken,  but  the  English  and  Dutch  fought 
successfully  for  a  long  time ;  nor  was  it  till 
repeatedly  charged  by  the  elite  of  Ber- 
wick's army,  including  the  Irish,  that  they 
were  forced  to  retreat.  3000  killed,  10,000 
prisoners,  and  120  standards,  attested 
the  magnitude  of  the  victory.  It  put 
King  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  In 
the  siege  of  Barcelona,  Dillon's  regiment 
fought  with  great  effect. 

In  their  ranks  was  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  old ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  Galway 
gentleman,  Mr.  Lally  or  O'Lally,  of  Tul- 
loch  na  Daly,  and  his  uncle  had  sat  in 
James's  Parliament  of  1689.  This  boy,  so 
early  trained,  was  afterwards  the  famous 
Count  Lally  de  Tollendal,  whose  services 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  make  his  exe- 
cution a  stain  upon  the  honour  as  well  as 
upon  the  justice  of  Louis  XVI.  When 
Villars  swept  off  the  whole  of  Albemarle's 
battalions  at  Denain,  in  1712,  the  Irish 
were  in  his  van. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  dismissal 
of  Marlborough,  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Elanders,  but  still  many  of  the  Irish  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  thus  fought  at  Parma,  Guastalla,  and 
Philipsburg. 

It  was  not  alone  in  the  French  service 
that  our  military  exiles  won  renown. 
The  O'Donnells,  O'Neils,  and  O'Reillys, 
with  the  relics  of  the  Ulster  clans,  pre- 
ferred to  fight  under  the  Spanish  flag : 
and  in  the  war  of  the  "  Spanish  Suc- 
cession," Spain  had  five  Irish  regiments 
in  her  army ;  whose  commanders  were 
O'Reillys,  O'Garas,  Lacys,  Wogans,  and 
Lawlesses.  For  several  generations  a 
succession  of  Irish  soldiers  of  rank  and 
distinction  were  always  to  be  found  under 
the  Spanish  standard  ;  and  in  that  king- 
dom those  who  had  been  chiefs  in  their 
own  land  were  always  recognized  as 
"  grandees,"  the  equals  of  the  proudest 
nobles  of  Castile.  Hence  the  many  noble 
families  of  Irish  race  and  name  still  to  be 
found  in  Spain  at  this  day.  The  Penin- 
sular War,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  found  a  Blake  generalissimo  of 
the  Spanish  armies ;  while  an  O'Neill 
commanded  the  troops  of  Arragon ;  and 
O'Donnells  and  O'Reillys  held  high  grades 
as  general  officers.  All  these  true  Irish- 
men were  lost  to  their  own  country,  and 
were  forced  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
stranger,  while  their  kindred  at  home  so 
much  needed  their  counsels  and  their 
swords :  but  it  was  the  settled  policy  of 
England,  and  the  English  colony,  now 
and  for  long  after,  to  make  it  impossible 


for  men  of  spirit  and  ambition  to  live  in 
Ireland,  so  that  the  remaining  masses  of 
abject  people  might  be  the  more  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  away  from  those 
stirring  scenes  of  glory  on  the  continent, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  look  back  up- 
on the  sombre  picture  presented  by  one 
unvarying  record  of  misery  and  oppres- 
sion at  home. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1701— 1714. 

Enforcement  of  the  Penal  Laws. — Making  informers 
honourable. --Pembroke  lord-lieutenant.-- Union  of 
England  and  Scotland. — Means  by  which  it  was 
carried  — Irish  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  an 
Union. — Laws  against  meeting  at  Holy  Wells. — 
Catholics  excluded  from  Juries. — Wharton  lord- 
lieutenant. — Second  Act  to  prevent  growth  of 
Popery. — Rewards  for  "  discoveries."— -Jonathan 
Swift. — Nature  of  his  Irish  Patriotism. — Papists 
the  "common  enemy." — The  Dissenters. — Colony 
of  the  Palatines. — Disasters  of  the  1'ieucli,  and 
Peace  of  Utrecht. — The  "  Pretender." 

During  all  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
the  law  for  preventing  the  growth  of 
Popery  was  as  rigorously  executed  all 
over  the  island,  as  it  was  possible  for  such 
laws  to  be ;  and  there  was  the  keen  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  every  town  and  district,  always 
excited  and  kept  on  the  stretch  to  dis- 
cover and  inform  upon  such  unfortunate 
Catholics  as  had  contrived  to  remain  in 
possession  of  some  of  those  estates,  lease- 
holds, or  other  interests  which  were  now 
by  law  capable  of  being  held  by  Protest- 
ants alone.  Every  Catholic  suspected  his 
Protestant  neighbour  of  prying  into  his 
affairs  and  dealings  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  him.  Every  Protestant  sus- 
pected his  Catholic  neighbour  of  conceal- 
ing some  property,  or  privately  receiving 
the  revenue  of  some  trust,  and  thus  keep- 
ing him,  the  Protestant,  out  of  his  own. 
Mutual  hatred  and  distrust  kept  the  two 
races  apart;  and  there  was  no  social  in- 
tercourse or  good  neighbourhood  between 
them.  Informers  of  course  were  busy,  and 
well  rewarded  ;  yet  there  were  many  of 
the  Catholic  families  who  cheated  their 
enemies  out  of  their  prey,  by  real  or  pre- 
tended conversions  to  the  Established 
Church,  or  else  by  secret  trusts  vested 
legally  in  some  friendly  Protestant ;  who 
ran,  however,  very  heavy  risks  by  this 
kind  proceeding. 

For  on  the  17th  of  March,  a  few  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1704,  the 
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Commons  passed  unanimously  a  resolu- 
tion, "  that  all  magistrates  and  other  per- 
sons whatsoever,  who  neglected  or  omitted 
to  put  it  in  due  execution,  were  betrayers 
■of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom."    Again, 
in  June,   1705,  they  "resolved,  that  the 
saying  or  hearing  of  Mass,   by  persons 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
tended   to   advance  the  interests  of  the 
Pretender"  although  it  was  then  very  well 
known  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  not 
thinking  in  the  least  of  the  Pretender,  or 
•of  placing  their  hopes  in  a  counter-revo- 
lution  to   bring  in  the    Stuarts.      This 
resolution,  therefore,  was  simply  intended 
to  make  Papists  odious,  and  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  informers  against  those  who 
said  or  heard  Mass  in  any  other  manner, 
or  under  any  other  condition  than  those 
prescribed  for  registering  "the  pretended 
Popish  priests."    But  as  it  was  still  diffi- 
cult to  induce  men  to  discover  and  inform 
upon  unoffending  neighbours,  and  as  in 
fact  the  trade  of  informer  was  held  in- 
famous   by    all    fair-minded    men,    the 
•Commons    took    care     also    to    resolve 
unanimous/)/,  "  that   the  prosecuting   and 
informing  against  Papists  was  an  honour- 
able service  to  the  Government."     The 
informers  being  now,  therefore,  honour- 
able by  law,  and  taken  under  the  special 
favour  of  the  Government,  gave  such  new 
-and  extensive  development  to  their  pecu- 
liar industry  as  made  it  for  long  after  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  business  in  this 
impoverished  country,  and  afforded  some 
compensation  for  the  ruin  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  and  other  honest  trades. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-lieutenant 
in  the  year  1706,  made  a  speech  to  the 
Parliament,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters  dis- 
abled by  the  Sacramental  Test,  and  to 
combine  all  Protestants  in  a  cordial  union 
against  the  hated  Papists.  He  recom- 
mended them  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  realm  against  their  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies — by  which  latter  phrase 
he  meant  Catholics — and  added  "  that  he 
■was  commanded  by  her  majesty  to  inform 
them,  that  her  majesty,  considering  the 
number  of  Papists  in  Ireland,  would  be 
glad  of  an  expedient  for  the  strengthen- 
ing t'je  interest  of  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects in  that  kingdom."  Fear  of  the 
"  common  enemy  " — the  established  par- 
liamentary term  to  describe  Catholics, 
was  often  urged  as  an  inducement  to 
mitigate  the  disabilities  of  Dissenters  ; 
and  this  controversy  continued  many 
years.  The  Established  Church  party 
was  resolved  not  to  relax  any  part  of  their 
code  of  exclusion ;  and  had  perfect  con- 
fidence that  the  Dissenters,  though  pressed 


themselves  by  one  portion  of  the  penal 
code,  would  never,  under  any  provocation, 
make  common  cause  with  Catho)>.s.  And 
this  confidence  was  well-founded.  The 
Dissenters  preferred  to  endure  exclusion 
by  the  Test,  rather  than  weaken  in  any 
way  the  great  Protestant  interest ;  and  the 
few  representatives  whom  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  had  in  the  Commons  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  gave  a  voice  against 
any  new  rigour  or  penalty  imposed  upon 
the  "  common  enemy." 

It  was  in  the  year  1707  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  at  length  accomplished 
its  long    desired    project  of    an    Union 
between  England  and  Scotland.    There 
was   much  indignant  resistance  against 
the  measure  by  patriotic  Scotsmen  ;  and 
it  needed  much  intrigue   and   no   little 
bribery,  judiciously  distributed  (as  in  Ire- 
land ninety-three  years  later),  to  overcome 
Jthe  opposition.     An  English  historian  * 
gives  this  simple  account  of  the  matter: 
"  Exclusive  of  the  methods  used  to  allay 
the  popular  resentment  and  the  sacrifices 
made  to  national  prejudice,  other  means 
were  adopted  to  facilitate  the  final  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Union.     By  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts, 
delivered  in  some  years  after  this  time,  it 
appears  that  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  upwards,  was  remitted  at  the 
present  juncture  to  Scotland,  which  was 
distributed  so  judiciously  that  the  rage  of 
opposition  suddenly  subsided ;    and   the 
treaty,    as    originally    framed,    received 
without    anj'    material    alteration,    the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment— the  general  question  being  carried 
by  a  majority  of  110  votes."    In  vain  the 
patriots  fought  against  the  influence  of 
the    Court.     In    vain    did    Fletcher    of 
Saltoun  earnestly  declare  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,   "  that  the   country  was  be- 
trayed by   the  Commissioners."    In  vain 
did  Lord  Belhaven,  in  a  speech  yet  famou3 
in  Scotland,  pathetically  describe  Cale- 
donia as  sitting  in  the'midst  of  the  Senate, 
looking  indignantly  around  and  covering 
herself  with  her  royal  robe,  attending  the 
fatal  blow,  breathing  out  with  passionate 
emotion^  tuquoque,  mifili!  The  measure 
was  carried,  and  Scotland  became  a  pro- 
vince.    How  similar  all  this  to  the  scenes 
enacted  in  our  own  country,    almost   a 
century  later !     But  for  the  name  of  Lord 
Somers,  the  great  engineer  of  the  Scottish 
Union,  we  must  substitute  Castlereagh, 
make  the  bribery  larger,  and  the  intrigues 
darker. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  when  the  Union  with  Scotland 

*  Belsham.   History   of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Revolution.    Book  V. 
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was  in  agitation  four  years  before,  in 
1703,  addressed  the  queen  in  favour  of  a 
similar  measure  for  Ireland.  They  now, 
in  1707,  did  so  again,  beseeching  her 
majesty  to  extend  the  benefits  of  her  royal 
protection  equally  over  all  her  kingdoms. 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  favour 
this  proceeding ;  nor  was  it  at  that  time 
regarded  with  complacency  in  England. 
Nothing  further,  therefore,  was  done  upon 
the  suggestion  made  by  their  lordships, 
who  had  probably  got  scent  of  bribery 
going  on  in  Scotland,  and  naturally  be- 
thought them  that  they  had  a  country  to 
sell  as  well  as  other  people.  They  were 
disappointed  for  that  time  ;  but  many  of 
their  great  grandsons  in  1800  derived 
benefit  by  the  delay  in  concluding  that 
transaction,  and  received  a  price  for  their 
services,  twenty  times  more  princely  than 
what  could  have  been  commanded  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Somers. 

The  agitation  in  Scotland  arising  from 
the  Act  of  Union,  although  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  Presbyterian  people  of  that 
kingdom,  furnished  a  new  excuse  for  out- 
rage upon  Irish  Catholics.  There  was  in 
truth  a  plot,  extending  through  the 
south-west  of  Scotland,  for  raising  an 
army,  inviting  the  "  Pretender  "  (Anne's 
brother),  and  so  getting  rid  of  the 
Union  by  establishing  again  the  dynasty 
of  their  ancient  kings.  On  the  first  dis- 
covery of  this  project  in  1708,  forty-one 
Catholic  gentlemen  were  at  once  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle,  without 
any  charge  against  them  whatsoever,  but, 
as  it  appeared,  only  to  provoke  and 
humble  them.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to 
read  of  the  ingenious  malignity  with 
which  occasions  were  sought  out  to  tor- 
ment harmless  country  people  by  inter- 
dicting their  innocent  recreations  and 
simple  obscure  devotions.  In  the  County 
Meath,  as  in  many  other  places  in  Ire- 
land, is  a  holy  well,  named  the  "  Well  of 
St.  John."  From  time  immemorial,  mul- 
titudes of  infirm  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  had  frequented  this  well, 
to  peform  penances  and  to  pray  for  relief 
from  their  maladies.  Those  invalids  who 
had  been  relieved  of  their  infirmities  at 
these  holy  wells,  either  by  faith  or  by  the 
use  of  cold  water,  frequently  resorted,  in 
the  summer-time,  to  the  same  spot,  with 
their  friends  and  relations  ;  so  that  there 
was  sometimes  a  considerable  concourse 
of  people  on  the  annual  festival  of  the 
patron  saint  to  M'hom  the  wells  were 
dedicated.  Such  had  been  the  origin  of 
"  Patron  "  in  Ireland.  On  these  occasions 
the  young  and  the  old  met  together.  A 
little  fair  was  sometimes  held,  of  toys  or 
other  articles  of  small  value,  and  the  day 


was  passed  by  some  in  religious  exercises, 
by  others  in  harmless  society  and  amuse- 
ment. But  amusement,  or  recreation, 
protection  of  saints,  or  benefit  of  prayers, 
was  not  presumed  to  exist  for  Catholics ; 
and  these  innocent  meetings  were  natur- 
ally assumed  to  have  some  connection 
with  "  bringing  in  the  Pretender,"  and 
overthrowing  the  glorious  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State.  They  were,  therefore, 
strictly  forbidden  by  a  statute  of  this 
reign,*  which  imposed  a  fine  of  ten  shil- 
lings (and  in  default  of  payment,  whip- 
ping) upon  every  person  "who  shall  attend 
or  be  present  at  any  pilgrimage,  or  meet- 
ing held  at  any  holy  well,  or  imputed  holy 
well."  The  same  act  inflicts  a  fine  of  £20 
(and  imprisonment  until  payment)  upon 
every  person  who  shall  build  a  booth,  or 
sell  ale,  victuals,  or  other  commodities  at 
such  pilgrimages  or  meetings.  It  further 
"requires all  magistrates  to  demolish  all 
crosses,  pictures,  and  inscriptions  that  are 
anywhere  publicly  set  up,  and  are  the  oc- 
casions of  Popish  superstitions" — that  is, 
objects  of  reverence  and  respect  to  the  Ca- 
tholics. Thus,  in  Ireland,  were  made 
penal  and  suppressed  those  patron  fairs, 
which  indeed  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  fairs  of 
Europe,  as  those  of  Lyons,  Frankfort, 
Leipzig,  and  many  others. 

One  other  enactment  of  1708  will  show 
what  kind  of  chance  Catholics  had  in 
courts  of  justice  ;  and  will  bring  us  down 
to  the  period  of  the  second  Act  "  to  prevent 
the  further  growth  of  Popery."  This  law 
enacted,  "  That  from  the  first  of  Michael- 
mas Term,  1708,  no  Papist  shall  serve,  or 
be  returned  to  serve,  on  any  grand-jury  in 
the  Queen's  Bench,  or  before  Justices  of 
Assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  or  gaol-delivery 
or  Quarter  Sessions,  unless  it  appear  to 
the  court  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Pro- 
testants cannot  then  be  had  for  the  service : 
and  in  all  trials  of  issues  [that  is,  by  petty 
juries]  on  any  presentment,  indictment,  or 
information,  or  action  on  any  statute,  for 
any  offence  committed  by  Papists,  in 
breach  of  such  laws,  the  plaintiff  or  prose- 
cutor may  challenge  any  Papist  returned 
as  juror,  and  assign  as  a  cause  that  he  is  a 
Papist,  which  challenge  shall  be  allowed." 
The  spirit  of  this  enactment,  and  the 
practice  it  introduced,  have  continued  till 
the  present  moment ;  and  at  this  very  time, 
on  trials  for  political  offences,  Catholics 
who  have  been  summoned  are  usually 
challenged  and  set  aside. 

In  May,  1709,  Thomas  Earl  of  Wharton 

being  then  lord-lieutenant,  with  Addison, 

of  the  Spectator,  as  secretary,  there  was 

introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 

*  2nd  Anne,  c.  6. 
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"  Bill  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  in- 
tituled an  Act  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery."  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Caulfield :  was  duly  trans- 
mitted to  England  by  Wharton,  was  ap- 
proved at  once,  and  on  its  return  was 
passed,  of  course.  Its  intention  was  chiefly 
to  close  up  any  loophole  of  escape  from 
the  penalties  of  former  statutes,  and  guard 
every  possible  access  by  which  "  Papists" 
might  still  attain  to  independence  or  a 
quiet  life.  Some,  for  example,  had 
secretly  purchased  annuities — by  this 
statute,  therefore,  a  Papist  is  declared  in- 
capable of  holding  or  enjoying  an  annuity 
for  life.  It  had  been  found,  also,  that 
paternal  authority  or  filial  affection  had 
prevented  from  its  full  operation  that 
former  act  of  1704  which  authorized 
a  child,  on  conforming,  to  reduce  his 
father  to  a  tenant  for  life.  Further  en- 
couragement to  children  seemed  desirable: 
therefore  by  this  new  law,  upon  the  con- 
version of  the  child  of  any  Catholic,  the 
chancellor  was  to  compel  the  father  to 
discover  upon  oath  the  full  value  of  his 
estate,  real  and  personal ;  and  thereupon 
make  an  order  for  the  independent  sup- 
port of  such  conforming  child,  and  for 
securing  to  him,  after  his  father's  death, 
such  share  of  the  property  as  to  the  court 
should  seem  fit:  also  to  secure  jointures 
to  popish  wives  who  should  desert  their 
husbands'  faith.  Thus  distrust  and  dis- 
cord and  heartburning  in  every  family 
were  well  provided  for.  One  clause  of 
the  Act  prohibit*  a  Papist  from  teaching, 
as  tutor  pr  usher,  even  as  assistant  to  a 
Protestant  schoolmaster;  and  another 
offers  a  salary  of  £30  to  such  popish  priests 
as  should  conform.  But  one  thing  was  still 
wanting:  it  was  known  that, notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  banishment  of  Catholic 
ar  hhishops,  bishops,  &c,  there  were  still 
men  in  the  kingdom  exercising  those  func- 
tions, coming  from  France  and  from  Spain, 
and  braving  the  terrible  penalties  of  trans- 
portation and  death,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
indispensable  connection  of  the  Catholic 
flock  with  the  Head  of  the  Church.  It 
was  known  that  this  was  indeed  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  at  whatsoever  risk;  and  that 
to  pretend  a  toleration  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship while  the  hierarchy  was  banished, 
was  as  reasonable  as  to  talk  of  tolerating 
Presbyterianism  without  Presbyterians,  or 
courts  without  judges,  or  laws  or  juries. 
Therefore,  this  Act  for  "explaining  and 
amending,"  assigned  stated  rewards  to 
informers  for  the  discovery  of  an  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  vicar-general,  or  other 
person  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. For  such  a  prize  the  informer  was 
to  have  £50 :  for  discovering  any  monk 


or  friar,   or  any  secular  clergyman  not 
duly  registered,  £20:  for  discovering  a 
popish  schoolteacher  or  tutor,  £10.    Any 
two  justices  are  also  empowered  to  sum- 
mon before  them  any  Papist  over  eighteen 
years,  and  examine  him  upon  oath  as  to 
the  time  and  place  he  last  heard  Mass,  and 
the  names  of  the  parties  present,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  residence  of  any  Papist 
priest  or  schoolmaster ;  and  in  case  of  the 
witness  refusing  to  testify  there  was   a 
penalty   of  £20,   or  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment. The  informers  were  expected, 
after  this,  to  be  more  diligent  and  devoted 
than   ever;    and  a   proclamation   of  the 
same  year  ordering  all  registered  priests 
to   take   the  abjuration  oath  before  the 
25th  of  March,  1710,  under  the  penalty  of 
praemunire,  gave  additional  stimulus  and 
opportunity  to  the  discoverers.   The  trade 
of  "  priest-hunting  "  now  became  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  profession ;  and  many 
a  venerable    clergyman  was  dogged  by 
these  bloodhounds,  through  various  dis- 
guises, and  waylaid  by  night  on  his  way 
to  baptize  or  confirm  or  visit  the  dying. 
The    captured    clergy    were    sometim efl 
brought  in  by  batches  of  four  and  five ; 
and  the  laws  were  rigorously  put  in  force: 
if  it  was  a  first  offence  they  were  trans- 
ported ;  but  if  any  bishop  who  had  once 
been  transported  was  caught  in  Ireland 
again,  he  was  hanged.     Such  is  the  main 
substance  of  the  act  for '•explaining  and 
amending,"  generally  called   the  Second 
Act   "  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
Popery."   Lord  Wharton,  by  commission, 
gave  it  the  royal  assent ;  and  for  the  zeal 
he    had    shown    in    recommending    and 
hastening  the  Act,  the  House  of   Com- 
mons   voted    his    lordship    an    addr 
"gratefully  acknowledging  her  majesty's 
most  particular  care  of  them  in  appoint- 
ing his  excellency  their  chief  governor, 
and  earnestly  wishing  his  long  continu- 
ance  in  the  government,"  &c.     His  ex- 
cellency desired  the  speaker  to  inform 
them  "that  he  was  extremely  well  pleased 
and  satisfied."     Than  this  Lord  Wharton 
no  more  profligate  politician,  no  more  de- 
testable man,  had  ever  been  sent  over  to 
rule  in  Ireland.    It  is  true  that  the  well- 
known  character  given  of  him  by  Dean 
Swift  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance  ; 
because  Wharton  was  a  Whig,  had  been  a 
Dissenter,  and  was  still  favourable  to  re- 
laxation of  the  code  against  Dissenters. 
These  circumstances  were  quite  enough 
to  rouse  all  the  furious  ire  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  and  draw  from  him  a  tor- 
rent of  his  foulest  abuse.     Besides,  if  the 
dean  was  enraged  agaist  Lord  Wharton, 
it  certainly  was  not  for  his  tyranny  to  the 
Catholics,  but  rather  for  his  partiality  to 
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the  Dissenters :  whereby,  indeed,  as  we 
shall  see,  Wharton  soon  got  into  great 
disfavour  Avith  that  very  Parliament 
which  had  lately  praised  him  so  highly. 
Jonathan  Swift  had  already  lived  many 
years  in  Ireland,  first  as  vicar  of  Kilroot 
near  Carrickfergus,  and  afterwards  (in 
1609)  as  Rector  of  Agher  and  Rector  of 
Laracor  and  Rathbeggan,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  He  did  not  become  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  till  1713 ;  nor  much  concern  him- 
self with  Irish  politics  till  several  years 
later:  but  he  was  a  country  clergy- 
man in  Ireland  during  all  the  period  of 
the  enactment  of  the  whole  penal  code, 
both  in  William's  reign  and  in  Anne's  ;  he 
was  himself  witness  to  the  ferocious  exe- 
cution of  those  laws,  and  the  bitter  suffer- 
ing and  humiliation  of  the  Catholic  people 
under  them ;  yet  neither  then,  nor  at  any 
later  time,  not  even  when  in  the  full  tide 
of  his  fame  and  popularity  as  a  "  patriot," 
did  he  ever  breathe  one  syllable  of  re- 
monstrance, or  of  censure  against  those 
laws.  Swift  is  called  an  Irish  patriot,  and 
he  was  so,  if  zealous  vindication  of  the 
claim  of  the  English  colony  to  rule  the 
nation,  and  to  be  the  nation,  together  with 
utter  and  acrimonious  disdain  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  and  total  indifference 
to  their  grievous  wrongs,  can  constitute  a 
patriot.  But  in  truth  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  genius  is  a  signal  illustra- 
tion of  the  position  already  stated — that 
in  .Ireland  were  two  nations,  and  that  to 
be  a  patriot  for  tht  one  was  to  be  a  mortal 
enemy  to  the  other.  The  period  of  Dean 
Swift's  leadership  in  Irish  (Colonial) 
politics  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  all  his 
writings  upon  Irish  affairs  are  dated  after 
his  appointment  to  the  deanery :  but  it 
may  be  stated  once  for  .all,  that  this  "  Irish 
patriot"  never  once,  in  his  voluminous 
works  and  correspondence,  called  himself 
an  Irishman,  but  always  an  Englishman  ; 
that  he  sought  preferment  only  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  wished  to  live  with  the 
"  wits"  at  Button's  coffee-house ;  that  when 
named  to  the  Dublin  deanery  he  quitted 
London  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  come  over 
to  his  "  exile  in  Ireland,"  over  which  he 
mourned  in  his  letters  as  pathetically  as 
Ovid  exiled  to  Tomi ;  that  he  never,  in  all 
the  numerous  publications  he  issued  on 
Irish  affairs,  gave  one  word  or  hint  betray- 
ing the  least  consciousness  or  suspicion  of 
p.ny  injustice  being  done  to  the  Catholics  : 
and  lastly,  that  far  from  feeling  any  com- 
munity of  race  or  of  interest  with  the  Irish, 
we  find  him  thus  expressing  himself  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Pope,  in  1737  : 
"  Some  of  those  who  highly  esteem 
you  are  grieved  to  find  you  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  English  gentry  of 


this  kingdom  and  the  savage  old  Irish 
(who  are  only  the  vulgar,  and  some 
gentlemen  who  live  in  the  Irish  parts  of 
the  kingdom),  but  the  English  colonies, 
who  are  three  parts  in  four,  are  much 
more  civilized  than  many  counties  in 
England,"  &c.  Much  will  have  to  be 
said  concerning  Swift  and  his  labours,  a 
few  years  later  in  the  narrative.  For  the 
present  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  his 
furious  denunciation  of  Lord  Wharton 
and  his  administration  in  Ireland  was  by 
no  means  on  account  of  that  nobleman's 
urging  on  the  bill  for  crushing  Papists. 

Lord  Wharton  had  been  brought  up  a 
Dissenter  ;  though  he  had  long  ceased  to 
regard  any  form  of  religion,  or  any  tie  of 
morality.  He  was,  however,  a  Whig,  and 
by  party  connections  in  England,  was 
favourable  to  some  relaxation  of  penal 
laws  against  the  Irish  Presbyterians.  In 
his  speech  proroguing  this  Parliament  of 
1709,  he  said  to  the  Houses  that  "  he 
made  no  question  but  they  understood  too 
well  the  true  interest  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  that  kingdom  not  to  endeavour 
to  make  all  Protestants  as  eas~  as  they 
could,  who  were  willing  to  contribute 
what  they  could  to  defend  the  whole 
against  the  common  enemy."  But  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Commons  belonged 
to  the  Tory  party;  and  very  soon  dis- 
sensions and  jealousies  arose  between 
them  and  the  lord-lieutenant,  on  account 
of  his  obvious  bias  in  favour  of  the  Dis- 
senters. The  government  of  England 
also  soon  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tory  party  through  a  series  of  intrigues 
regarding  foreign  politics,  which  are  not 
necessary  to  be  here  detailed  :  and  on  the 
7th  Nov.,  1711,  the  English  Lords  and 
Commons  made  a  long  address  to  the 
queen,  complaining  of  Wharton  for  "hav- 
ing abused  her  majesty's  name,  in  order- 
ing nolle  prosequi  to  stop  proceedings 
againts  one  Fleming  and  others  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda  by  setting  up  a  meeting-house" 
— a  thing  not  seen  in  Drogheda.  they  say, 
for  many  years.  They  further  com- 
plained, in  this  Address,  of  Presbyterians, 
"for  tyranny  in  threatening  and  ruining 
members  who  left  them ;  in  denying  the 
common  offices  of  Christianity  ;  in  print- 
ing and  publishing  that  the  '  Sacramental 
Test  is  only  an  engine  to  advance  a 
State  faction,  and  to  debase  religion  to 
serve  mean  and  unworthy  purposes.' " 
They  therefore  recommended  that  her 
majesty  should  withdraw  the  yearly  boun- 
ty of  £1200,  then  allowed  to  Dissenting 
Ministers — the  small  beginning  of  that 
regium  donum,  or  royal  bounty,  which  has 
been  gradually  much  increased,  to  recon- 
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cile  the  Presbyterians  somewhat  to  their 
disabilities  under  the  Test  law.  During 
all  the  rest  of  this  reign,  and  the  three 
following,  no  representations  on  the  part 
of  the  Dissenters  of  the  injustice  of  this 
law,  and  no  protestations  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  English  crown  and  House  of  Han- 
over, availed  in  the  least  to  procure  a  re- 
laxation of  the  odious  Test.  Their  efforts 
in  this  direction  only  drew  upon  them,  a 
few  years  later,  the  savage  raillery  of 
Swift,  who  maintained  that  the  very  Pa- 
pists were  quite  as  well  entitled  to  relief 
as  they. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1709,  that  the  scheme 
originated,  of  inducing  Protestant  foreign- 
ers to  come  to  Ireland,  and  of  offering 
them  naturalisation.  Accordingly,  on  the 
request  of  certain  lords,  and  others  of  the 
council,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 
Protestant  Palatine  families  from  Ger- 
many were  brought  over,  and  the  sum  of 
£24,850,  5s.  6d.  appointed  for  their  main- 
tenance out  of  the  revenue,  on  a  resolu- 
tion of    the  Commons    "that  it  would 
much  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
kingdom  if  the  said  Palatines  were  en- 
couraged and  settled  therein."    The  Ger- 
man families    actually  were  settled  as 
tenants  and  labourers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.    The  scheme  of  the  framers 
of  this  measure  "seems  to  have  been," 
says  Dr.  Curry,    "  to  drive  the  Roman 
Catholic    natives    out  of    the  kingdom, 
which  effect  it  certainly  produced  in  great 
numbers  ;"  but  the  plan  was  not  found  to 
answer  so  far  as  the  Germans  themselves 
were  concerned.    They  were  neither  zeal- 
ous for  the  queen's  service  nor  for  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Anglican   Church.      It 
seems  that  only  four,  out  of  this  great  body 
enlisted  in  her  majesty's  army,  though 
she    was   then    engaged   in  a  war   with 
France,  the  very  power  which  had  ravaged 
their  Palatinate,  and  left  them  homeless. 
The  lords,  in  an  address  to  the  queen  in 
1711,   complain  of    "that  load  of    debt 
which    the    bringing    over    numbers  of 
useless  and  indigent  Palatines  had  brought 
upon  them."    As  for  Dean  Swift  and  the 
Tories,  the  way  in  which  the  German  im- 
migration was  regarded  by  them  is  ap- 
parent   from  a  passage    in    the  Dean's 
"  History  of    the  Four    Last    Years  of 
Queen  Anne."    He  says,  "  By  this  Act, 
any  foreigner  who  would  take  the  oaths 
to  the  Government,  and  profess  himself  a 
Protestant,  ofwhatsover  denomination,  was 
immediately  naturalised,  and  had  all  the 
advantages  of  an  English-born  subject,  at 
the  expense  of  a  shilling.     Most  Protes- 
tants abroad  differ  from  us  in  the  points 
of   church  government,   so  that  all  the 
acquisitions  by  this  Act  would  increase 


the  number  of  Dissenters  " — which  in  Dr. 
Swift's  eyes  was  as  bad  as  increasing  the 
number  of  Papists.  Accordingly,  he  in- 
dicates his  opinion  of  the  whole  scheme 
a  little  lower  down,  where  he  says,  "  It 
appeared  manifestly,  by  the  issue,  that  the 
public  was  a  loser  by  every  individual 
amongst  them  ;  and  that  a  kingdom  can 
no  more  be  the  richer  for  such  an  impor- 
tation than  a  man  can  be  fatter  by  a  wen." 
The  law  for  naturalisation  of  Protestants 
was  in  fact  soon  repealed ;  though  no 
measures  were  spared  to  drive  the  Catho- 
lics away.  And  even  such  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  natives  as  were  afterwards  willing 
to  return,  were  not  permitted  ;  for  in  171S 
the  Commons  ordered  that  "  an  address 
should  be  made  to  her  majesty,  to  desire 
that  she  would  be  pleased  not  to  grant 
licenses  to  Papists  to  return  into  the 
kingdom." 

It  was  even  dangerous  for  them  to 
attempt,  or  endeavour  to  hear  what  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning 
themselves.  For  in  the  same  year,  an 
order  was  made  there,  "that the  sergeant- 
at-arms  should  take  into  custody  all 
Papists  that  were  or  should  presume  to 
come  into  the  galleries."*  The  Palatines, 
or  their  descendants,  still  remain  in  Ire- 
land. They  generally  "  conformed  ;"  not 
having  any  particular  objection  against 
any  religion ;  but  caring  little  for  the 
Ascendency,  or  the  Whig  or  Tory  politics 
of  the  country,  at  least  for  a  generation 
or  two. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  lord-lieu- 
tenant after  Wharton.  The  duke  had  de- 
serted the  Catholic  Church,  and,  like  other 
converts,  was  more  bitter  against  the  com- 
munion he  had  left  than  those  who  were 
born  Protestants.  He  was  also  a  Tory. 
The  Irish  Parliament  was  dissolved  ;  and 
on  a  new  election,  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  found  to  be  Whigs.  The 
short  remainder  of  this  reign,  so  far  as 
affairs  of  State  in  Ireland  are  concerned, 
is  quite  barren  of  interest,  the  great  affair 
being  a  quarrel  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  the  lord 
chancellor,  because  he  was  a  noted  Tory 
and  close  friend  of  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Sacheverell,  the  clergyman  who  preached 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  was  there- 
fore held  an  enemy  to  the  "  glorious  Re- 
volution," and  friend  of  the  "Pretender." 
All  these  matters  were  quite  unim- 
portant to  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
The  Catholics  were  either  emigrating  to 
France,  or  else  withdrawing  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  from  observation  ; 
some  of  them  conforming  and  changing 
their  names  ;  others  reduced  to  the  most 
*  Commons  Journ.,  "Vol.  III. 
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pitiful  artifices  in  order  to  preserve  the 
little  patrimony  that  was  left  in  their 
hands ;  but  most  of  them  sinking  into  the 
condition  of  tenants  or  labourers  in  the 
country  (all  profitable  industry  in  the 
towns  being  prohibited  to  them) ;  and  it  is 
from  this  time  forward  that  thousands  of 
the  ancient  gentry  of  the  country,  and 
even  chiefs  of  powerful  clans,  stripped  of 
their  dignities  and  possessions,  and  too 
poor,  or  too  old  to  emigrate,  had  to 
descend  to  the  position  of  cotters  and 
serfs  under  the  new  possessors  of  the  land, 
who  hated  and  oppressed  them,  both  as 
despoiled  Irish  and  as  proscribed  Catho- 
lics ;  and  who  hate  them  quite  as  bitterly 
to  the  present  hour. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  of  the  Allies 
against  France  had  been  attended  wiili 
many  brilliant  successes  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene. 
Some  of  the  most  signal  defeats  ever  sus- 
tained by  the  arms  of  France  were 
inflicted  by  the  duke,  particularly  Blen- 
heim, Ramillies,  Oudcnarde,  and  Mal- 
plaquet.  But  on  the  Court  revolution 
which  displaced  the  Whigs,  Marlborough 
was  deprived  of  his  commandand  theDuke 
of  Ormond  sent  out  in  his  place.  Shortly 
afterwards  thePeaceof  Utrechtwas  signed 
(11th  April,  1713),  by  which  treaty  France 
recognized  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England,  and  the  "  Pretender  "  was  com- 
pelled to  depart  from  that  kingdom ;  the 
union  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain  was  provided  against,  though  a 
French  Bourbon  remained  on  the  throne 
of  Spain ;  and  to  the  great  loss  and  hu- 
miliation of  France,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  should  be  de- 
molished. This  treaty  gave  repose  for  a 
time  to  the  Irish  soldiers  abroad. 

The  last  year  of  Anne,  therefore,  was  a 
year  of  peace  abroad,  but  of  violent  party 
strife  and  political  conspiracy  at  home. 
All  the  world  expected  a  struggle  for  the 
succession  at  the  moment  of  the  Queen's 
death  ;  and  King  James  the  Third,  called 
in  England  "Pretender,"  was  known  to 
have  a  large  party  both  in  that  country 
and  in  Scotland,  ready  to  assert  his  heredi- 
tary right.  The  agitation  extended  to 
Ireland ;  but  did  not  reach  the  Catholic 
population,  which  was  quite  indifferent  to 
Stuart  or  Hanoverian.  The  queen  died 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  recognized  as  sovereign 
of  England,  and  leaving  behind  her,  as  to 
her  Irish  administration,  so  black  a  record 
that  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
the  Irish  nation  had  ever  desired  to  see  the 
face  of  a  Stuart  again.  Yet  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  secretly  a  Catholic,  like  all 
her  family  :  and  it  is  certain  that  she  was 


bitterly  displeased  at  the  '•  Protestant  suc- 
cession," now  secured  by  law  to  the  House 
of  Hanover.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter 
into  the  controversy  as  to  whether  she  was 
altogether  a  stranger  to  the  plots  for 
setting  aside  that  succession,  and  bringing 
in  her  Catholic  brother.  She  was  known 
to  be  deeply  grieved  and  provoked  by  the 
zeal  of  politicians,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  who,  desirous  of  gaining  favour 
with  the  coming  dynasty,  endeavoured  to 
get  an  act  of  attainder  passed  against 
"  the  Pretender  ;"  and  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose in  Ireland,  which  also  offered  a  Large 
reward  for  his  apprehension,  was  only  de- 
feated by  a  hasty  prorogation.  Yet  "  the 
queen  hated  and  despised  the  Pretender, 
to  my  knowledge,"  is  the  assertion  of 
Swift  in  his  "Remarks  on  Burnet's 
History."  Perhaps  she  did  :  most 
sovereigns  hate  their  heirs-apparen 
when  these  are  their  own  sons;  but  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  she  hated  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  and  his  mother  very- 
much  worse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1714—1723. 

George  I. — James  III. — Perils  of  Dean  Swift. — 
Tories  dismissed. — Ormond,  Oxford,  and  Boling- 
broke  impeached. — Insurrection  in  Scotland.— 
Calm  in  Ireland. — Arrests. — Irish  Parliament — 
"Loyalty" of  the  Catholics.— "No Catholics  exist  in 
Ireland." — Priest-catchers. — Dolton  lord-lieuten- 
ant.— Cause  of  Sherlock  and  Annesley. — Conflict 
of  jurisdiction. — Declaratory  Act  establishing  de- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Parliament.- — Swifts  Pam- 
phlet.— State  of  the  country. — Grafton  lord  lieu- 
tenant.— Courage  of  the  priests. — Atrocious  liill. 

Tiie  succession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
had  been  in  no  real  danger,  notwithstand- 
ing the  plotting  of  a  few  Jacobites  In 
England;  although  the  Whig  party 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
Tories  as  desirous  of  "bringing  in  the 
Pretender."  The  distinction,  however, 
between  Tories  and  Jacobites  is  impor- 
tant to  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  a  well- 
known  letter  of  Dean  Swift,  who,  being  a 
Tory,  had  been  accused  of  Jacobitism,  is 
conclusive  upon  this  point.  In  fact,  al- 
though the  English  people  and  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  Ireland  were  at  that  time 
nearly  equally  divided  into  Whigs  and 
Tories,  there  were  but  few  Jacobites  save 
in  Scotland  and  the  Northern  counties  of 
England.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  duly 
proclaimed  in  both  islands  by  the  title  of 
King  George  the  First.    In  Ireland,  the 
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proclamation  was  made  by  torchlight,  and 
at  midnight ;  and  great  efforts  were  made 
to  produce  the  impression  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection 
"  to  bring  in  the  Pretender."  This  affec- 
tation of  alarm  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  bring  odium,  not  so  much  on 
the  Catholics,  as  on  the  Tories:  some 
arrests  were  made,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
on  one  of  the  parties  arrested  letters  were 
found  written  by  Dr.  Swift.  The  popu- 
lace of  Dublin  must  at  that  period  have 
been  violently  Hanoverian ;  for  Lord 
Orrey  tells  us  that  on  the  dean's  return 
to  Ireland  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
new  king,  he  dared  hardly  venture  forth, 
and  was  pelted  by  mobs  when  he  made  his 
appearance.  The  bitterness  and  fury  of 
party  spirit  at  that  day  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  outrages  and 
insults  which  the  dean  had  to  encounter, 
even  at  the  hands  of  persons  of  rank  and 
title.  Lord  Blaney  attempted  to  drive 
over  him  on  the  public  road ;  and  Swift 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  protection  to 
his  life.  He  was  advised  by  his  physician, 
he  said,  to  go  often  on  horseback,  on 
account  of  his  health;  "and  there  being 
no  place  in  winter  so  convenient  for  riding 
as  the  strand  towards  Howth,  your  pe- 
titioner takes  all  opportunities  that  his 
business  or  the  weather  will  permit  to 
take  that  road."  Here  he  details  the 
scene  of  Lord  Blaney's  attempting  to 
overturn  him  and  his  horse,  at  the  same 
time  threatening  his  life  with  a  loaded 
pistol,  and  prays  protection  accordingly. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however  (without  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  the  dean's  zeal  for 
the  House  of  Hanover),  that  several  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  especially  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Bishop  Atterbury,  were 
i  in  the  plot,  along  with  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  to  prevent  the  raocei 
King  George;  and  that  the  suspicions  as 
to  Swift's  Jacobitism  were  at  least  plau- 
sible. Swift  was  excessively  mortified,  or 
rather  irritated,  by  the  popular  manifes- 
tations against  him.  He  was  very  covetous 
of  influence  and  popularity,  and  his  high, 
fierce  spirit  could  ill  brook  the  least 
demonstration  of  public  reproach.  lie 
denounced  the  people  of  Dublin  as  a  vile, 
abandoned  race  ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of 
nis  Jacobitism.  and  not  much  of  his 
Toryism,  except  that  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  he  hated  and  lampooned  Dis- 
senters. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  all  Tories  were  instantly  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  the  Government 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Whigs  ; 
which  had  been  the  very  object  of  de- 
nouncing Tories  as  Jacobites.    When  the 


English  Parliament  met,  articles  of  im 
peachment  were  quickly  found  against  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Lords  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  for  high  treason,  in 
having  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  by  traitorous  means, 
and  with  a  view  of  changing  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond avoided  the  trial  on  the  impeach- 
ment by  going  to  the  continent,  where 
they  both  offered  their  services  to  King 
James  III.  (or  the  Pretender),  then 
holding  a  kind  of  court  in  Lorrain, 
having  been  exiled  from  France  at  the 
peace.  The  party  which  adhered  to  the 
exiled  prince  was,  in  fact,  making  argent 
preparations  for  a  rising  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England ;  and  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1715,  the  Earl  of  Mar  set  up  the 
standard  of  insurrection,  proclaimed  King 
James  the  Third  at  Castletown  in  Scot- 
hind,  and  quickly  collected  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men.  These  forces  were 
gathered  from  both  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands, and  consisted  both  of  Catholics  and 
Proteatanta.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  with 
his  powerful  clan  of  Campbells,  was 
zealous  for  King  George,  and  with  other 
Highland  trihes  and  some  regular  troops 
met  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Sheriff  muir,  where 
a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  took  place. 
A  portion  of  the  Jacobite  lone,  marched 
southward  into  England,  were  encountered 
at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  by  the  King's 
troops,  and,  after  a  short  fight,  obi' 
surrender  at  discretion.  .Mar  still  kept 
his  banner  displayed  until  King  James  the 
Third  in  person  landed  at  Peterhead,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  December ; 
but  very  soon  afterwards,  en  the  approach 
of  Argyle  with  a  superior  force,  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned.  The  Prince  and  the 
Earl  of  Mar  escaped  by  sea ;  the  other 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  some  of  them  executed.  '  The  rebellion 
was  at  an  end,  and  from  that  day  the 
exiled  Prince  may  truly  be  termed,  not 
James  the  Third,  but  the  "  Pretender." 

This  Scottish  insurrection  is  of  small 
moment  to  Irish  history,  save  in  so  far  as 
it  furnished  a  pretext  for  fresh  atrocities 
upon  the  unresisting  people.  There  was 
no  insurrection  or  disturbance  whatever 
during  all  these  events.  We  do  not  even 
hear  of  any  Irish  officer  of  distinction  who 
came  from  the  continent  to  join  the 
Pretender's  cause  in  Scotland  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  who  afterwards  published  a 
narration  in  Paris,  affirms  that  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  who  was  very  popular  with 
the  Irish  troops  in  France,  had  been  urged 
to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  move- 
ment, probably  in  order  to  draw  some 
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Irish  regiments  into  it,  but  that  "  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  positively  refused  to  re- 
pair to  Scotland,"  though  he  was  half- 
brother  to  the  Pretender.  The  insurrection 
of  1715  was  therefore  exclusively  a  Scot- 
tish and  English  affair.  Some  writers  on 
this  period  of  Irish  history,  who  are  en- 
titled to  respect,*  have  given  the  Irish 
Catholics  the  very  doubtful  praise  of 
loyalty,  for  their  extreme  quietness  and 
passiveness  at  this  time.  It  is  true  that 
they  cared  not  for  the  Stuart  family ;  yet, 
considering  the  excessive  and  abject  op- 
pression under  which  they  were  then 
groaning,  and  the  slender  prospect  they 
had  of  any  mitigation  of  it,  we  may 
assume  that  any  revolution  which  would 
overturn  the  actual  order  of  things,  and 
give  them  a  chance  of  redeeming  their 
nationality  would  have  been  desirable. 
But  they  were  disarmed,  impoverished, 
and  discouraged;  could  not  own  a  musket, 
nor  a  sabre,  nor  a  horse  over  five  guineas' 
value  ;  had  no  leaders  at  home,  nor  any 
possibility  of  organizing  a  combined 
movement ;  so  closely  were  they  watched, 
and  held  down  with  so  iron  a  hand.  If 
they  took  no  part,  therefore,  in  the  insur- 
rections of  1715  and  of  1745,  it  may  be 
said  (in  their  favour  not  to  their  dis- 
honour) that  it  was  on  account  of  exhaus- 
tion and  impotence,  not  on  account  of 
loyalty.  If  they  had  been  capable,  at  that 
time,  of  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  of  '•  loyalty"  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  they  would  have  been  even 
more  degraded  than  they  actually  were. 

However,  as  the  Pretender  was  a 
Catholic,  and  as  the  Irish  Government 
knew  that  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  that 
country,  if  not  always  ready  for  insur- 
rection, ought  to  have  been  so,  numerous 
arrests  were  made  during  the  Scottish 
insurrection.  There  were  still  some  for- 
lorn Catholic  peers  dwelling  in  their 
dismal  country-seats,  debarred  from  at- 
tending Parliament,  endeavouring  to  at- 
tract no  remark,  and  too  happy  if  they 
could  secretly  keep  in  their  stables  a  few 
horses  for  hunting.  There  were  also  still 
some  landed  gentlemen,  though  sadly 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  who  tried  to 
keep  one  another  in  countenance,  and 
drank  in  private  the  health  of  King 
Louis,  and  the  mole  whose  mole-hill  killed 
William  of  Orange.  It  was  desirable 
for  the  Government  to  take  precau- 
tions against  these  sad  relics  of  the  once 
proud  nation.  Accordingly,  the  Earls  of 
Antrim  and  Westmeath,  Lords  Netter  ville, 

*  Mr.  Plowden  and  Doctor  Curry.  They  both 
wrote  at  a  much  later  period;  and  both  with  a 
view  of  pointing  out  the  folly  of  the  Penal  Code,  as 
Irish  Catholics  had  always,  they  said,  been  "  loyal'- 
to  the  Hous2  of  Hanover. 


Cahir,  and  Dillon,  with  a  great  number  of 
untitled  gentlemen,  were  suddenly  seized 
upon  and  shut  up  in  Dublin  Castle,  "  on 
suspicion."  They  were  released  when  the 
insurrection  was  over. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Irish  Parliament 
met,  and  was  opened  by  lords-justices. 
The  Houses,  especially  the  Commons,  were 
filled  with  the  most  fiery  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  most  desirous  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  the  new 
dynasty.  They  passed  acts  for  recogniz- 
ing the  king's  title — for  the  security  of 
his  person  and  government — for  attainting 
the  Pretender,  and  offering  a  reward  of 
£50,000  for  his  apprehension.  The  Com- 
mons also  presented  an  address  to  the  new 
king,  entreating  his  majesty,  for  the 
security  of  the  Government  and  for  the 
Protestant  interest,  to  remove  the  Earl  of 
Anglesea  from  all  offices  of  honour  and 
trust.  Lord  Anglesea  was  a  member  of 
the  Council,  and  one  of  the  vice-treasurers 
of  the  kingdom  :  he  was  a  Tory,  w. 
pected  of  being  a  Jacobite  ;  and  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  address  lor  removing 
him  were,  that  he  had  caused  or  procured 
the  disbanding  of  great  part  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  ;  and  that  he  had  connived  at 
the  enrolmentof  Irish  Catholics  for  foreign 
service.  "They  had  information,"  they 
Baid,  "  that  many  Irish  Papists  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be,  shipped  oil'  from 
Dublin  and  other  ports  for  the  service  of 
the  Pretender."  As  usual,  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  Parliament,  was  taking  further 
precaul  ions  against  the  "  common  enemy," 
for  which  the  Pretender's  insurrection  in 
Scotland  served  as  a  false  pretence.  The 
lords-justices,  in  their  speech  to  this  Par- 
liament, bear  complacent  testimony  to  the 
calmness  and  tranquility  in  which  Ireland 
had  remained  during  the  troubles,  which 
Mr.  Plowden,  with  great  simplicity,  takes 
as  a  compliment  to  the  "  loyalty"  of  the 
Catholics— instead  of  being  (what  it  was) 
a  congratulation  upon  the  Catholics  being 
so  effectually  crushed  and  trodden  down 
that  they  could  not  rise.  This  amiable 
writer  cannot  conceal  his  surprise  at  what 
he  terms  "  the  inconsistency  of  rendering 
solemn  homage  to  the  exemplary  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  nation  in  the  most  perilous 
crisis,  and  punishing  them,  at  the  same 
time,  for  a  disposition  to  treachery,  turbu- 
lence, and  treason."  Nay,  he  is  still  more 
astonished  at  finding  that  "this  very 
speech,  which  bore  such  honourable  testi- 
mony to  the  tried  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  bespoke  the  disgraceful  policy 
of  keeping  and  treating  them,  notwith- 
standing, as  a  separate  people — '  We  must 
recommend  to  you,'  said  the  lords-justices, 
'in  the  present  conjuncture,   such  una 
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nimity  in  your  resolutions  as  may  once 
more  put  an  end  to  all  other  distinctions 
in  Ireland  than  that  of  Protestant  and 
Papist.' " 

It  may  here  be  observed,  once  for  all,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  delusion  about  Catholic 
loyalty  in  Ireland,  that  the  Catholics 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  be  loyal, 
even  if  they  had  been  base  enough  to 
desire  it — that  some  abject  attempts  by 
some  of  them  to  testify  their  loyalty  were 
repulsed,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen— that 
when  a  viceroy  or  lord-justice  speaks  of 
"  the  nation"  at  the  period  in  question,  he 
means  the  Protestant  nation  exclusively — 
nay,  that  the  law  was,  that  no  Catholics 
existed  in  Ireland  at  all.  It  was  long  a 
favourite  fiction  of  Irish  law,*  "  that  all  the 
eff  ectiveinhabitants  of  Ireland  are  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  Protestants— and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Catholics,  their  clergy,  worship, 
&c,  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  exist,  save 
for  reprehension  and  punishment."  In- 
deed, in  the  time  of  George  II.,  Lord- 
Chancellor  Bowes  declared  from  the 
bench,  "that  the  law  does  not  suppose 
any  such  person  to  exist  as  an  Irish  Ko- 
man  Catholic ;"  and  Chief- Justice  Robin- 
son made  a  similar  declaration.f  It  ap- 
pears plain,  then,  that  the  "  loyalty"  of 
the  Catholics  towards  the  House  of  Han- 
over, if  indeed  there  has  ever  been  any  such 
loyalty,  could  not  have  sprung  up  in  their 
hearts  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  or  of 
George  II. 

No  new  enactments  were  made  in  this 
session  of  Parliament  in  aggravation  of  the 
Penal  Code ;  but  a  resolution  was  passed 
recommending  to  magistrates  the  indispen- 
sable duty  to  put  the  existing  laws  into 
immediate  and  rigorous  execution,  and  de- 
nouncing those  who  neglected  to  do  so  as 
"enemies  of  the  Constitution ;"  no  slight 
nor  harmless  imputation  at  that  period,  nor 
one  which  any  magistrate  would  willingly 
incur.  In  fact,  the  penal  laws  against 
Catholics  were  put  in  force  at  this  time, 
and  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  with  even  more  than  the 
customary  ferocity,  as  a  design  to  bring 
in  the  Pretender  was  supposed  to  lurk  in 
every  Mass.  In  many  places  chapels  were 
shut  up,  priests  were  dragged  from  their 
hiding-places,  sometimes  from  the  very 
altars,  in  the  midst  of  divine  service, 
hurried  into  the  most  loathsome  dungeons, 
and  from  thence  banished  for  ever  from 
their  native  country.!  "  To  the  credit  of 
those  times,"  however,  observes  Brenan, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  "it  must  be 

*  See  "Scully's  State  of  the  Penal  Laws,"  p.  333. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  334. 

j  Curry's    Keview.      Brenan's    Eccl.    Hist,    of 
Treland. 


remarked,  that  the  description  of  mis- 
creants usually  termed  priest-catchers  were 
generally  Jews  who  pretended  to  be  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  religion,  and  some 
of  them  assumed  even  the  character  of  the 
priesthood,  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating 
themselves  more  readily  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  clergy.  The  most  notorious 
among  them  was  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
named  Gorzia  (or  Garcia).  By  means  of 
this  wretch  seven  priests  had  been  ap- 
prehended in  Dublin,  and  banished  tha 
kingdom.  Of  this  number,  two  were 
Jesuits,  one  was  a  Dominican,  one  a  Fran- 
ciscan, and  three  were  secular  priest9." 
These  last  were  probably  "  unregistered" 
priests  ;  or  else  had  not  taken  the  abjura- 
tion oath,  which  was  then  legally  obliga- 
tory upon  them  all,  under  cruel  penalties. 
Indeed,  by  means  of  the  various  statutes 
made  against  them,  it  may  be  affirmed 
generally  that  every  priest  in  Ireland, 
whether  regular  or  secular,  was  now 
liable  to  transportation  and  to  death ; 
because  out  of  one  thousand  and  eighty 
"registered"  priests,  only  thirty-three 
ever  took  the  cath  of  abjuration.  The  re- 
mainder stood  firm,  and  set  at  defiance 
the  terrors  which  surrounded  them.* 

Although  the  rebellion  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  was  the  sole  pre- 
tence for  this  severity,  and  the  very 
same  law  which  banishes  Popish  priests 
prohibits  also  Dissenters  to  accept  of 
or  act  by  a  commission  in  the  militia 
or  array,  yet  so  partial  were  the  resolu- 
tions of  that  parliament,  that,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  ordered  the  former 
to  be  rigorously  prosecuted,  they  resolved, 
unanimously,  "that  any  person  who  should 
commence  a  prosecution  against  any  of 
the  latter  who  had  accepted,  or  should 
accept  of  a  commission  in  the  array  or 
militia,  was  an  enemy  to  King  George 
and  the  Protestant  interest."  Thus,  of 
the  only  two  main  objects  of  the  same 
law,  its  execution  as  to  one  of  them  was 
judged  highly  meritorious,  and  it  was 
deemed  equally  culpable  even  to  attempt 
it  against  the  other ;  though  the  law  itself 
makes  no  difference  between  them.  Such 
was  the  justice  and  consistency  of  our 
legislators  of  that  period. 

In  the  year  1719,  the  Duke  of  Bolton 
being  lord-lieutenent,  occurred  the  famous 
case  of  Sherlock  against  Annesley,  which 
provoked  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  into  a 
faint  and  impotent  assertion  of.  their  privi- 
leges, opened  up  once  more  the  whole 
question  between  English  dominion  and 
Irish  national  pretensions,  and  ended  in 
settling  that  question  in  favour  of  Eng- 

*  Hibernia  Dominican*. 
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land ;  setting  it,  in  fact,  definitively  at 
rest  until  the  year  1782. 

That  cause  was  tried  in  the  Irish  Court 
of  Exchequer,  between  Esther  Sherlock 
and  Maurice  Annesley,  in  which  the  latter 
obtained  a  decree,  which,  on  an  appeal  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  reversed. 
Erom  this  sentence  Annesley  appealed  to 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  who  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer, and  issued  process  to  put  him 
into  possession  of  the  litigated  property. 
Esther  Sherlock  petitioned  the  Irish  Lords 
against  the  usurped  authority  of  England, 
and  they,  having  taken  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  resolved  that  they  would  support 
their  honour,  jurisdiction,  and  privileges, 
by  giving  effectual  relief  to  the  petitioner. 
Sherlock  was  put  into  possession  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Kildare ;  an  injunction  issued 
from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland, 
pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  English 
Lords,  directing  him  to  restore  Annesley ; 
the  Sheriff  (let  his  name  be  honoured !), 
Alexander  Burrowes,  refused  obedience. 
He  was  protected  in  a  contumacy  which 
so  nobly  contrasts  the  wonted  servility 
of  the  judges,  by  the  Irish  Lords, 
who  addressed  a  powerful  State  paper 
to  the  throne,  recapitulating  the  rights 
of  Ireland,  her  independent  parlia- 
ment, and  peculiar  jurisdiction.  They 
went  further,  for  they  sent  the  Irish 
barons  to  jail ;  but  the  king  having  the 
address  of  the  Irish  Lords  laid  before  the 
English  House,  the  latter  reaffirmed  their 
proceedings,  and  supplicated  the  throne 
to  confer  some  mark  of  special  favour  on 
the  servile  judges,  who,  in  relinquishing 
their  jurisdiction,  had  betrayed  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  An  Act  was 
at  once  passed  in  the  English  Parliament, 
enacting  and  declaring  that  the  king, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  England,  "hath  had  of  right,  and 
ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient 
force  and  validity  to  bind  the  people  and 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted  and  de- 
clared, by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland  have  not, 
nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdic- 
tion to  judge,  affirm,  or  reverse  any 
judgment,  sentence,  or  decree,  given  or 
made  in  any  court  within  the  same  king- 
dom ;  and  that  all  proceedings  before  the 
aaid  House  of  Lords,  upon  any  such 
judgment,  sentence,  or  decree,  are,  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be,  utterly  null 
and  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatever." 

This  Declaratory  Act  is  the  last  of  the 
statutes  claiming  such  a  jurisdiction.  The 


Irish  Parliament  had  to  submit  for  the 
time ;  but  the  principles  of  Molyneux, 
soon  after  enforced  with  far  greater 
power  by  Swift,  worked  in  men's  minds, 
and  at  last  brought  forth  Flood  and 
Grattan,  and  caused  the  army  of  the 
Volunteers  to  spring  out  of  the  earth. 
Once  more,  however,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  constitutional  question 
was  a  question  between  Protestant  Eng- 
land and  her  Protestant  colony  alone ; 
and  that  the  Catholic  Irish  nation  had  at 
that  time  no  more  favour  or  indulgence  to 
hope  for  at  the  hands  of  a  parliament  in 
Dublin  than  of  a  parliament  in  London. 

The  Declaratory  Act  did  not  pass  the 
English  Parliament  without  opposition, 
especially  in  the  Commons,  where  Mr. 
Pitt  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
argument  against  it.  It  was  finally 
carried  by  140  votes  against  88.  The 
Duke  of  Leeds,  in  the  Lords,  male  a 
powerful  protest  against  the  bill,  but  in 
vain. 

In  the  same  year,  1719,  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  "for 
granting  some  ease  and  indulgence  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  i  he  exercise  of 
their  religion."  The  Duke  of  Bolton,  in 
his  speech,  was  pleased  to  commend  this 
act  most  warmly,  as  a  step  towards  con- 
solidating the  Protestant  interest  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  duke  earnestly 
pleads  for  the  necessity  of  union:  '-in 
the  words,"  he  says,  "  of  one  of  those 
excellent  bills  passed  this  day — I  mean  an 
union  in  interest  and  affection  amongst 
all  his  majesty's  subjects."  The  viceroy 
did  not  even  feel  it  necessary  to  say  '■  ail 
his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects,"  know- 
ing that  this  would  be  understood  ;  so 
firmly  established  was  the  State  maxim, 
that  the  law  knows  not  of  the  existence 
of  an  Irish  Catholic. 

The  year  1820  is  memorable  for  the 
publication  of  Dean  Swift's  first  pamphlet 
on  Irish  affairs — his  "  Proposal  for  the  Use 
of  Irish  Manufacture."  lie  hail  now  been 
for  seven  years  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  :  he 
had  witnessed  the  enactment  of  many  a 
penal  law  against  Catholics  :  within  hear- 
ing of  his  own  deanery-house  the  Protes- 
tant mob,  led  on  by  priest-catchers,  had 
dragged  clergymen  in  their  vestments  out 
of  obscure  chapels  amidst  the  lamenta- 
tions of  their  helpless  flocks,  but  he  had 
never,  in  any  of  his  numerous  writings, 
uttered  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  against 
this  tyranny.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
in  this  first  of  his  Tracts  relating  to  an 
Irish  subject,  and  a  subject,  too,  in  which 
people  of  all  religions  were  deeply  in- 
terested, he  might  delicately  convey  some 
hint  that  neither  the  manufacturing  nor 
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any  other  material  interest  of  a  country 
could  be  promoted  or  developed  while  the 
great  mass  of  its  people  were  held  in 
degrading  slavery,  disquieted  in  their  pro- 
perty, and  outraged  in  their  persons  by 
the  extraordinary  laws  which  he  saw  in 
operation  around  him.  But  not  one  word 
of  all  this  does  he  write.  He  was  well 
enough  aware,  however,  of  the  growing 
misery  and  destitution  of  the  country 
people ;  and  says  in  this  tract,  "  Whoever 
travels  this  country,  and  observes  the  face 
of  nature,  or  the  faces,  and  habits,  and 
dwellings  of  the  natives,  will  hardly  think 
himself  in  a  land  where  either  law, 
religion,  or  common  humanity  is  pro- 
fessed." 

Again : "  I  would  now  expostulate  a  little 
with  our  country  landlords,  who,  by  un- 
measurable  screwing  and  racking  their 
tenants  all  over  the  kingdom,  have  already 
reduced  the  miserable  people  to  a  worse 
condition  than  the  peasants  in  France,  or 
the  vassals  in  Germany  and  Poland ;  so 
that  the  whole  species  of  what  we  call 
substantial  farmers  will,  in  a  very  few 
years,  be  utterly  at  an  end." 

It  is  very  singular,  also,  that  although 
he  justly  attributes  the  decay  of  manufac- 
tures to  the  greedy  commercial  policy  of 
England  in  suppressing  the  woollen  trade 
and  other  branches  of  industry — and 
although,  at  the  moment  he  wrote,  all  the 
island  was  ringing  with  the  Sherlock-and- 
Annesley  case  and  the  Declaratory  Act, 
this  future  author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters 
never  thinks  of  suggesting  that  laws  for 
governing  Ireland  should  be  made  in  Ire- 
laud,  in  order  that  the  English  monopo- 
lists might  no  longer  have  the  power  of 
ruining  our  country  by  their  own  laws. 
It  seems  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a 
pretension  on  the  part  of  Irish  patriots ; 
though,  that  the  dean  very  well  knew  the 
nature  of  the  grievances  he  complains  of, 
is  evident  from  his  savage  sarcasm  about 
the  fate  of  Arachne.  Ireland  was  becom- 
ing covered  with  herds  of  sheep,  to  pro- 
duce wool  for  the  English  market,  while 
English  laws  prevented  its  manufacture 
at  home. 

"The  fable,  in  Ovid,  of  Arachne  and 
Pallas,  is  to  this  purpose:  The  goddess 
had  heard  of  one  Arachne,  a  young  virgin, 
very  famous  for  spinning  and  weaving: 
they  both  met  upon  a  trial  of  skill ;  and 
Pallas  finding  herself  almost  equalled  in 
her  own  art.  stung  with  rage  and  envy, 
knocked  her  rival  down,  turned  her  into 
a  spider,  enjoining  her  to  spin  and  weave 
forever,  out  of  her  own  bowels,  and  in  a 
very  narrow  compass.  I  confess  that, 
from  a  boy,  1  always  pitied  poor  Arachne, 
and  could  never  heartily  love  the  goddess, 


on  account  of  so  cruel  and  unjust  a  sen- 
tence ;  which,  however,  is  fully  executed 
upon  us  by  England,  with  further  addi- 
tions of  rigour  and  severity,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  our  bowels  and  vitals  is 
extracted  without  allowing  us  the  liberty 
of  spinning  and  weaving  them." 

Swift  had  not  yet  ventured  to  take  the 
leading  part  which  he  soon  after  bore  in 
Irish  politics  ;  nor  did  he  ever  take  any 
part  in  them  with  a  broadly  national  aim. 
He  lived  at  that  time  very  much  with  his. 
friends  Sheridan  and  Doctor  Delany  ;  and 
his  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  wished  to  be 
considered  Englishmen.* 

The  Catholic  people  remained  all  these 
years  perfectly  quiet  and  subdued.  In 
them  all  national  aspiration  seemed  dead ; 
so  that  the  numerous  enterprises  projected 
all  over  Europe  in  favour  of  the  Pretender 
never  counted  upon  them.  One  of  these 
enterprises  was  undertaken  by  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  Spanish  squadron, 
to  effect  a  landing  somewhere  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  Irish  Catholics  re- 
mained quite  unmoved :  they  were,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Plowden,  "  sternly  loyal." 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  they 
were  utterly  prostrate,  hopeless,  and  in- 
different ;  and  if  they  had  been  otherwise, 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  would 
have  been  enough  to  repel  them  from  any 
cause  in  which  he  was  to  be  a  leader. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  lord-lieutenant, 
prorogued  the  session  of  Parliament,  and 
in  his  speech  was  pleased  particularly  to 
recommend  to  them  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  Papists ;  "  since  I  have 
reason  to  believe,"  says  he,  "that  the 
number  of  popish  priests  is  daily  increas- 
ing in  this  kingdom,  and  already  far  ex- 
(iv  Is  what  by  the  indulgence  of  the  law 
is  allowed."  The  members  of  Parliament, 
in  times  of  recess,  and  when  they  were  at 
their  country-seats,  must  have  followed  the 
viceroy's  exhortation,  and  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  Papists  ;  for  the  horror  and 
alarm  of  the  Protestant  interest  became 
more  violent  than  ever  before ;  and  when 
Parliament  assembled,  in  1723,  it  was  in  an 
excellent  frame  of  mind  to  do  battle  with 
the  common  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
on    meeting    Parliament,    recommended 


*  In  remonstrating  with  Mr.  Pope  on  "  having 
made  no  distinction  in  his  letters  between  the  Eng- 
lish gentry  of  this  kingdom  and  the  savago  old 
Irish,"  Swift  adds,  "  Or  Delany  came  to  visit  me 
three  days  ago  on  purpose  to  complain  of  those  pas- 
sages of  your  letters."  Delany  was  the  son  of  a  con- 
vert; and  though  of  pure  Irish  breed,  at  once  took 
rank,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  an  Englishman.  There 
have  always  been  many  Englishmen  of  this  species 
in  Ireland. 
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several  new  laws — "  particularly  for 
preventing  more  effectually  the  eluding  of 
those  in  being  against  popish  priests,"  and 
the  members  had  generally  brought  to 
town  shocking  tales  illustrating  the 
audacity  of  these  outlawed  ecclesiastics, 
in  celebrating  their  worship,  sometimes 
even  in  the  open  day.  It  was  full  time, 
they  said,  to  take  decisive  measures. 

And  in  truth,  the  ardent  zeal  and  con- 
stancy, utterly  unknown  to  fear,  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  priests  during  that  whole 
century,  are  as  admirable  in  the  eyes  of 
all  just  and  impartial  men  as  they  were 
abominable  and  monstrous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Protestant  interest.  They  often  had 
to  traverse  the  sea  between  Ireland  and 
France,  in  fishing  smacks,  and  disguised 
as  fishermen,  carrying  communications  to 
or  from  Home,  required  by  the  laws  of 
their  church,  though  they  knew  that  on 
their  return,  if  discovered,  the  penalty 
was  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  that  is 
death.  When  in  Ireland,  they  had  often 
to  lurk  in  caves,  and  make  fatiguing 
journeys,  never  sure  that  the  priest- 
hunters  were  not  on  their  trail ;  yet  all 
this  they  braved  with  a  courage  which,  in 
any  other  cause,  would  have  been  reckless 
desperation.  The  English  colonists  could 
not  comprehend  such  chivalrous  devotion 
at  all ;  and  could  devise  no  other  theory 
to  account  for  it  than  that  these  priests 
must  be  continually  plotting  with  foreign 
Catholics  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, and  plunder  them  of  their  newly- 
gotten  estates.  This  was  the  secret  terror 
that  always  urged  them  upon  fresh 
atrocities. 

Accordingly,  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
agreed  upon  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mons ;  that  Popery  had  increased,  partly 
owing  to  the  many  shifts  and  devices  the 
priests  had  for  evading  the  laws,  partly 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  magistrates  in  not 
searching  them  out  and  punishing  them — 
that  "it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Pro- 
testant interest  that  any  person  married 
to  a  popish  wife  should  bear  any  office  or 
employment  under  his  majesty."  This 
measure  was  thought  needful,  inasmuch 
as  some  magistrates,  having  married 
Catholics,  were  observed  to  be  remiss  in 
taking  informations  against  their  wives' 
confessors,  knowing  that  they  would  have 
no  peace  in  their  house  afterwards.  The 
resolutions  further  recommended,  that  no 
convert  Cto  the  Established  Church)  should 
be  capable  of  any  office,  nor  practise  as  a 
solicitor  or  attorney  for  seven  years  after 
his  conversion,  nor  "unless  he  brings  a 
certificate  of  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment thrice  in  every  year  during  the  said 
term :"  further,  that  all  converts  should 


duly  enroll  their  certificates  of  conversion 
in  the  proper  office.  On  the  basis  of  these 
resolutions  a  bill  was  prepared  ;  and  the 
language  and  behaviour  of  Parliament  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  even 
more  vindictive  and  atrocious  than  had 
ever  been  witnessed  before,  even  in  an 
Irish  legislature.  One  of  the  most  zealous 
promoters  of  this  bill,  in  a  laboured  speech, 
informed  the  House,  that  of  all  countries 
wherein  the  reformed  religion  prevailed, 
Sweden  was  observed  to  be  most  tree  from 
those  irreconcilable  enemies  to  all  Pro- 
testant governments,  the  Catholic  priests ; 
and  that  this  happy  exemption,  so  needful 
to  the  Protestant  interest,  was  obtained  by 
a  wholesome  practice  which  prevailed  in 
that  fortunate  land,  namely,  the  practice 
of  castrating  all  popish  priests  who  were 
found  there.  A  clause  to  this  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  new  bill.*  It  pasted 
both  Houses,  and  was  presented  on  the 
15th  of  November  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
with  an  earnest  request  that  his  (J rare 
'•would  recommend  the  same  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  to  his  majesty."  His 
Grace  was  pleased  to  return  this  an 
"  I  have  so  much  at  heart  a  matter  which 
I  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
depend  upon  a  due  regard,  on  my  part,  to 
what  is  desired."  With  the  Duke's  re- 
commendation the  bill  was,  as  usual,  for- 
warded to  England.  No  objection  to  it 
had  occurred  either  to  his  Grace,  or  to 
any  peer  or  commoner  in  Ireland  ;  but  an 
Irish  agent  in  Prance  presented  a  mem- 
orial on  the  subject  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  then  regent.  The  two  nations 
were  at  peace,  and  Cardinal  Pleury, 
French  prime  minister,  had  considerable 
influence  with  Mr  Walpole.  A  strong  re- 
presentation was  made  by  order  of  Pleury 
against  the  new  bill.f  As  it  has  never 
suited  British  policy  that  its  measures  in 
Ireland  should  become  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  notoriety  amongst  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  continent  (where  English 
reputation  for  liberality  has  to  be  main- 
tained), the  Council  disapproved  the  bill ; 
and  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
any  penal  law  against  Catholics  met  with 
such  an  obstacle  in  England.  Some 
writers  on  Irish  history  have  been  in- 
clined to  carry  this  failure  of  so  atrocious 
a  bill  to  the  credit  of  human  nature ;  and 
Mr.  Plowden,  after  narrating  the  French 
interposition,  says,  with  his  usual  amiable 
credulity,  "  but  surely  it  needed  no  Gallic 
interference,"  &c. 
At  any  rate,  the  bill  was  lost.    The  de- 

*  Curry's  Review.    Plowden. 
t  Brenan,  Eccl.  Hist.    Plowden.    Curry. 
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pendence  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of 
England  saved  the  Catholics  for  once  from 
at  least  one  ignominious  outrage.  But 
there  were  already  laws  enough  in  ex- 
istence to  satisfy,  it  might  be  thought,  the 
most  sanguinary  Protestantism. 

His  Grace  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  his 
speech  to  that  Parliament,  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  in  order  to  console  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  favourite  bill,  gave  them 
to  understand,  "  that  it  miscarried  merely 
by  its  not  having  been  brought  into  the 
House  before  the  session  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced." And  after  earnestly  recommend- 
ing to  them,  in  their  several  stations,  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
he  added,  "that,  in  his  opinion,  that 
■would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  vigorous 
execution  of  the  laws  against  popish 
priests  ;  and  that  he  would  contribute  his 
part  towards  the  prevention  of  that  grow- 
ing evil,  by  giving  proper  directions  that 
such  persons  only  should  be  put  into  the 
commissions  of  the  peace  as  had  dis- 
ti  in  I  Dished  themselves  by  their 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  interest." 

Everybody  knew  what  that  meant — in- 
creased vigilance  in  hunting  down  clergy- 
men, and  in  discovering  and  appropriating 
the  property  of  laymen  ;  nor  is  their  any 
reason  to  think  that  his  Grace's  exhorta- 
tions were  addressed  to  unwilling  ears. 
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Swift  and  Wood's  Copper. — Drapier's  Letters. — 
Claim  of  Independence. —  Primate  Honker. — 
Swift  popular  with  the  Catholics. — His  feeling  to- 
wards Catholics. — Desolation  of  the  country. — 
Rack-rents. —  Absenteeism. —  Great  Distress. — 
Swift's  modest  Proposal.— Death  of  George  L 

Wiiilk  the  Irish  Parliament  was  so  earn- 
estly engaged  in  their  measures  against 
popish  priests,  Dean  Swift,  who  had  lived 
it  quiet  for  three  or  four  years. 
writing  Gulliver's  Travels  in  the  country-, 
suddenly  plunged  impetuously  into  the 
tumult  of  Irish  politics.  His  indignation 
■was  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch — not  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  legislature  against 
Catholics,  but  by  Wood's  copper  halfpence. 
The  country,  he  thought,  was  on  the  verge 
of  ruin,  not  by  reason  of  the  tempest  of 
intolerance,  rapacity,  fraud,  and  cruelty, 
which  raged  over  it  on  every  side,  but  % 
reason  of  a  certain  copper  coinage  to  the 


amount  of  £108,000,  for  which  one  William 
Wood  had  taken  the  contract  and  received 
the  patent.  Here  was  the  crying  griev- 
ance of  Ireland. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  history  of  this 
transaction  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
domain  of  rhetoric,  and  established  upon  a 
basis  of  fact.  A  great  scarcity  and  need 
of  copper  money  was  felt  in  Ireland  ;  and 
this  is  not  denied  by  the  dean.  William 
Wood,  whom  Swift  always  calls,  "hard- 
wareman  and  bankrupt,"  but  who  was,  in 
tact,  a  large  proprietor,  and  owner  or 
renter  of  several  extensive  iron  works  in 
England,*  proposed  to  contract  for  the 
supply  needed,  and  his  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted. The  national,  or  rather  colonial, 
jealousy  was  at  once  inflamed;  and  al- 
ready, long  before  Dean  Swift's  first  Letter 
on  the  subject,  the  two  Houses  had  voted 
addressee  to  the  crown,  accusing  the 
patentee  of  fraud,  affirming  that  the  terms 
of  the  patent  had  been  Infringed  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  coin,  and  that  its  circula- 
tion would  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  revenue  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  Commons,  with  great 
exaggeration,  declared  that  even  had  the 
terms  of  the  patent  been  complied  with, 
the  nation  would  have  suit  etc  I  a  loss 
o!  at  least  ISO  per  cent.;  and  indeed  the 
wholeclamourivstedon  partial  or  ignorant 
misrepresentation.  Wood's  coin  was  as 
nod  as  any  other  copper  coinage  of  that 
day;  and  the  assertion  of  its  opponents 
(repeated  by  Swift),  that  the  intrinsic  was 
no  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  nominal 
value  of  the  metal,  must  be  taken  with 
great  caution.  If  this  assertion  had  eren 
been  true,  the  matter  would  have  been  of 
little  conseq uctice.  Iiecause  when  coinage 
descends  below  gold  and  silver,  it 
to  be  only  a  kind  of  counters  for  the  con- 
venience of  exchange,  deriving  its  value 
from  the  sanction  of  the  government  which 
issues  it ;  and  being  receivable  In  payment 
of  taxes,  it  has  for  all  its  purposes  the 
whole  value  which  it  denotes  on  its 
From  the  specimens,  however,  of  Wood's 
halfpcnccpreserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  jiir-simi/es  of  which  are  given  in  some 
editions  of  Swift's  works,  it  is  clear  that 
the  coins  were  of  a  goodly  size,  and  with 
a  fair  impression  ;  and  by  an  assay  made 
at  the  mint,  under  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
his  two  associates,  it  was  proved  that  in 
weight  and  in  fineness  these  coins  rather 
exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  conditions 

*  Coxe.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  'Walpole. 
t  The  present  base  coinage  of  cent  and  three- 
cent  pieces  in  the  United  Wales  la  an  example  of 
this,  it  is  inti in.-ically  of  no  value  at  all,  being 
composed  of  the  vilest  of  metal;  yet  it  answers  ail 
the  purposes  of  small  change,  without  injury  to 
anybody. 
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of  the  patent.*  However,  the  clamour  was 
so  violent,  that  "  the  collectors  of  the 
king's  customs  very  honestly  refused  to 
take  them,  and  so  did  almost  everybody 
else,"  says  Swift  in  his  first  letter  of  "  M. 
B.  Drapier."  So  that  the  crusade  against 
Wood  and  his  halfpence  was  already  in 
full  progress  before  the  dean  wrote  a  word 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  observable  further,  that  this 
matter  concerning  Wood  and  his  coinage 
did  not  really  touch  the  great  question  of 
Irish  national  independence,  or  the  in- 
solent claim  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland ;  because  the 
matter  of  coining  money  belongs  to  the 
royal  prerogative  ;  and  not  one  man  of  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland,  not  Swift  him- 
self, pretended  to  question  the  authority 
of  the  King  of  England.  In  short,  no 
more  trifling  occasion  ever  produced  so 
brilliant  and  memorable  a  result.  It 
seemed  to  be  but  an  occasion,  no  matter 
now  silly,  that  Swift  wanted.  Any  peg 
would  do  to  hang  his  essays  upon ;  and 
ne  used  the  affair  of  Wood,  as  Rabelais 
had  used  the  legend  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel,  to  introduce  under  cover  of 
much  senseless  ribaldry,  the  gravest 
opinions  on  politics  and  government. 
Early  in  1724  appeared  the  first  letter, 
written  in  the  character  of  a  Dublin  shop- 
keeper. It  was  soon  followed  by  six 
others,  besides  letters  to  William  Wood 
himself,  "  Observations  on  the  Report  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,"  "  Letter  to  the 
whole  People  of  Ireland,"  and  many 
ballads  and  songs  which  were  calculated 
for  the  Dublin  ballad-singers.  These  pro- 
ductions were  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  fierce  sarcasm  and  denunciation 
directed  against  Wood  himself,  but  for 
the  constantly  insinuated,  and  sometimes 
plainly  expressed,  assertion  of  the  national 
right  of  Ireland  (namely,  of  the  English 
colony  in  Ireland)  to  manage  her  own 
affairs.  This,  in  fact,  was  always  in  his 
mind.  "  For  my  own  part,"  observes  M. 
B.  Drapier,  "  who  am  but  one  man,  of 
obscure  origin,  I  do  solemnly  declare  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will 
suffer  the  most  ignominious  and  torturing 
death  rather  than  submit  to  receive  this 
accursed  coin,  or  any  other  that  is  liable 
to  the  same  objections,  until  they  shall  be 
forced  upon  me  by  a  law  of  my  own 
country ;  and  if  that  shall  ever  happen,  I 
will  transport  myself  into  some  foreign 
land,  and  eat  the  bread  of  poverty  among 
a  free  people.    Indeed,  while  he  seems  to 

*  Ucport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Trivy  Council. 
Swift  replied  that  Wo.id  must  have  furnished  the 
committee  with  coins  specially  made  for  examina- 
tion; which  is  luile  possible. 


be  directing  all  the  torrent  of  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  unlucky  hardware-man, 
he  very  plainly  personifies  in  him  the  re- 
lentless domination  of  England,  and  really 
labours  to  excite,  not  personal  wrath 
against  Wood,  but  patriotic  resentment 
against  the  British  Government.  A  very 
admirable  example,  both  of  his  Stylo  of 
denunciation,  and  of  his  exquisite  art  in 
insinuating  his  leading  idea  amidst  a  per- 
fect deluge  of  witty  ribaldry,  is  seen  in 
this  excellent  passage.  "  I  am  very 
sensible,"  says  the  worthy  Drapier,  "  that 
such  a  work  as  I  have  undertaken  might 
have  worthily  employed  a  much  better 
pen;  but  when  a  house  is  attempted 
to  be  robbed,  it  often  happens  that  the 
weakest  in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop 
the  door.  All  my  assistance  was  some 
informations  from  an  eminent  person. 
whereof  I  am  afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  tew- 
by  endeavouring  to  make  them  of  a  piece 
with  my  own  productions,  and  the  rest  I 
was  not  able  to  manage.  I  was  in  the 
case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armour  of  Saul ;  and  therefore  chose  to 
attack  this  uncireumcised  Philistine 
(Wood  I  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone. 
And  I  may  say,  for  Wood's  honour,  a* 
well  as  my  own,  that  he  resembles  Goliath 
in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to 
the  present  purpose.  For  Goliath  had  a 
helmet  of  brass  on  his  head,  and  he  was 
armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and  the  weight 
of  the  coat  was  5000  shekels  of  brass  ;  and 
he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and 
a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders. 
In  short,  he  was  like  Mr.  Wood,  all  over 
brass,  and  he  defied  the  armies  of  the 
living  God.  Goliath's  conditions  of  combat 
were  likewise  the  same  with  those  of  Mr. 
Wood :  if  he  prevail  against  us,  then  shall. 
we  be  his  servants;  but  if  it  happens  that 
I  prevail  over  him,  I  renounce  the  other 
part  of  the  condition.  He  shall  never  be 
a  servant  of  mine,  for  I  do  not  think  him 
fit  to  be  trusted  in  any  honest  man's  shop." 
But  in  the  fourth  letter  of  "  M.  B.  Dra- 
pier," Dean  Swift  disclosed  and  developed 
without  reserve  his  real  sentiments,  which, 
he  says,  "have  often  swelled  in  my 
breast,"  on  the  absolute  right  of  the  Irish 
nation  (that  is,  of  the  English  colony 
there)  to  govern  itself  independently  of 
the  English  Parliament.  On  this  point 
he  thoroughly  adopts  and  maintains  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Mr.  Molyneux  ("an 
English  gentleman  born  here  "),  and  de 
nounces  the  usurpation  of  the  London 
Parliament  in  assuming  to  bind  Ireland  by 
their  laws.  The  proof  that  Swift,  in  affirm- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Irish  nation,  meant 
only  the  English  colony,  is  seen  clearly 
enough  in  a  passage  of  this  very  letter. 
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"  One  great  merit  I  am  sure  we  have 
which  those  of  English  birth  can  have 
no  pretence  to  —  that  our  ancestors 
reduced  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience 
of  England,  for  which  we  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  worse  climate — the  pri- 
vilege of  being  governed  by  laws  to  which 
we  do  not  consent — a  ruined  trade — a 
house  of  peers  without  jurisdiction — 
almost  an  incapacity  for  all  employ- 
ments, and  the  dread  of  Wood's  halfpence." 
Rising  and  warming  as  he  proceeds,  he  at 
length  fairly  declares,  "  In  this  point  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  English  ministers, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  it  in  their 
power  to  redress  this  grievance  or  to  en- 
force it,  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
has  given  me  a  surfeit.  The  remedy  is 
wholly  in  your  own  hands  ;  and  therefore 
I  have  digressed  a  little  in  order  to  refresh 
and  continue  that  spirit  so  seasonably 
raised  among  you.  and  to  let  you  see  that 
by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  nations, 
and  of  your  country,  you  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  as  free  a  people  as  your  brethren  in 
England." 

For  printing  this  letter,  Harding,  the 
printer,  was  prosecuted ;  but  when  the  in- 
dictment against  him  was  sent  up  to  the 
Dublin  grand-jury,  every  man  of  them  had 
in  his  hand  a  copy  of  another  letter,  en- 
titled "  Seasonable  Advice  to  the  Grand- 
Jury,"  &c.,  which  it  seems  they  took  to 
heart,  for  they  threw  out  the  bill.  A  pro- 
clamation was  then  issued  from  the  Castle 
offering  a  reward  for  discovery  of  the 
author,  and  signed  by  Lord  Carteret,  then 
viceroy.  Everybody  knew  the  author ; 
but  public  spirit  in  Dublin  was  then  so 
high  and  inflamed  that  the  government 
could  not  venture  to  arrest  the  Dean.  On 
the  very  day  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
he  publicly  taunted  Carteret  at  the  kve"e 
with  thus  persecuting  a  poor,  honest 
tradesman,  as  he  called  "the  Drapier;" 
adding,  "  I  suppose  your  lordship  expects 
a  statue  in  copper  for  this  service  you  have 
done  to  Wood."  In  short,  the  cause  of 
the  halfpence  was  utterly  lost:  nobody 
would  take  them  or  touch  them  ;  the  En- 
glish government  had  to  withdraw  the 
patent;  William  Wood  turned  his  old 
copper  to  some  other  use  in  the  hardware 
line ;  but  received  from  the  English  Go- 
vernment a  compensation  in  the  shape  of 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  for 
eight  years.* 

From  this  time  the  Dean  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  Ireland ;  he  became  the  idol 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  tradespeople.  The 
Drapier  was  a  sign  over  hundreds  of  shops ; 
the  Drapier  was  an  honoured  toast  at  all 
merry-makings ;  and  precisely  as  he  grew 
*  C'cixe,  Life  of  Walpolo. 


in  popularity  in  Ireland,  he  became  a  more 
intolerable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  king's 
servants  in  that  country,  and  especially  of 
Primate  Boulter.  Boulter  was  appointed 
Primate  in  this  very  year,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  letters  published  in  his  elaborate 
correspondence  shows  the  extreme  un- 
easiness with  which  that  devoted  servant 
of  the  English  interest  and  doer  of  "  the 
king's  business"  regarded  the  spirit 
aroused  by  the  common  resentment  of  all 
the  people  of  all  religions  and  races  against 
the  copper  of  Wood.  He  says  in  this 
letter:  "I  find  by  my  own  and  others' 
inquiries  that  the  people  of  every  religion, 
country,  and  party  here,  are  alike  set 
against  Wood's  halfpence,  and  that  their 
agreement  in  this  has  had  a  very  unhappy 
influence  on  the  state  of  this  nation,  by 
bringing  on  intimacies  between  Papists 
and  Jacobites  and  the  Whigs,  who  before 
bad  no  correspondence  with  them :  so  that 
'tis  questionable  whether,  if  there  were 
occasion,  justices  of  the  peace  could  be 
found  who  would  be  strict  in  disarming 
Papists."  For  the  next  eighteen  years 
this  Primate  Boulter  was  the  real  gover- 
nor of  Ireland.  Thirteen  times  in  that 
period  he  was  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
and  as  he  had  the  full  confidence  of  Wal- 
pole,  and  was  fully  imbued  with  that 
minister's  well-known  principle  (the  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  all  could  be  done  by 
intrigue  and  corruption),  we  find  him 
really  dictating  to  successive  viceroys  of 
Ireland,  and  also  warning  the  English 
Government  from  time  to  time  who  were 
the  persons  in  Ireland  who  deserved  en- 
couragement and  employment  as  the 
"  king's  servants,"  and  who  they  were 
that  merited  reprobation  as  the  "  king's 
enemies,"  who  obstructed  him  in  doing 
the  king's  business.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  he  became  instantly  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Dean  Swift,  and  more  than  once 
cautioned  the  ministry  against  whatever 
representations  might  come  from  that 
quarter.* 

Whether  Swift  so  intended  or  not,  he 
became,  in  fact,  highly  popular  with  the 
Catholics  of  the  kingdom.  Not  that  he 
ever  spoke  of  them  without  disdain  and 
aversion.  "The  Popish  priests,"  says  he, 
"are  all  registered,  and  without  per- 
mission (which  I  hope  will  not  be  grained) 
they  can  have  no  successors."  (fMter 
concerning  Saaamental  Test.)  In  short, 
whenever  he  does  allude  to  them  at  all,  it 
is  always  with  a  view  of  intimating  that 
he  has  no  appeal  to  make  to  them,  not 
regarding  them  as  a  part  of  the  nation.  In 
the  famous  prosecuted  letter  itself— al- 

*  Letter  dated  10th  Feb.,  1725,  from  the  Primate 
to  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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though  it  is  addressed  "To  the  Whole 
People  of  Ireland" — he  takes  occasion 
thus  to  repel  one  of  the  assertions  of 
Wood: — "That  the  Papists  have  entered 
into  an  association  against  his  coin,  al- 
though it  be  notoriously  known  that  they 
never  once  offered  to  stir  in  the  matter." 
In  his  address,  then,  to  the  "Whole 
People,"  he  speaks  of  the  Papists  as 
"they."  But  notwithstanding  this,  Catho- 
lic farmers  had  wool  and  grain  to  sell ; 
they  also  had  their  daily  traffic,  and  if  the 
introduction  of  that  perilous  copper  was 
to  be  so  fatal  to  the  Protestants,  it  could 
not  be  good  for  them.  Moreover,  the  bold 
assertion  of  Ireland's  right  to  indepen- 
dence pleased  them  well.  They  knew,  it 
is  true,  that  they  were  not  for  the  present 
considered  as  active  citizens ;  yet  being 
five  to  one,*  they  also  felt  that  if  the 
heavy  pressure  of  British  domination  were 
once  taken  off,  they  or  their  children  could 
..ot  fail  to  assert  for  themselves  a  recog- 
nized place  in  a  new  Irish  nation.  Up  to 
the  present  date,  the  Irish  Catholic  free- 
holders voted  at  elections  to  Parliament 
(though  their  suffrage  was  cramped  by 
oaths,  and  they  could  only  vote  for  a  Pro- 
testant candidate),  and  they  could  still 
make  their  weight  felt  in  the  scale  either 
of  Whig  or  Tory,  either  in  favour  of  the 
king's  servants  or  the  king's  enemies,  as 
Dr.  Boulter  called  them  respectively.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  primate  began 
to  view  with  great  alarm  a  community  of 
feeling  arising  between  the  Catholics  and 
either  of  the  Protestant  parties,  and  he 
soon  cast  about  for  a  remedy,  and  found 
one. 

Dean  Swift  was  never  openly  at- 
tacked by  the  primate,  but  he  had 
been  for  some  years  subjected  to  the 
spy- system,  which  is  always  so  es- 
sential an  arm  of  English  goverment 
in  Ireland,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to 
use  great  precautions  in  securing  his 
manuscripts,  as  well  as  his  ordinary  letters, 
from  the  vigilant  espionage  of  the  govern- 
ment.f  When  Wood's  patent  was  with- 
drawn, and  all  apprehensions  were  over 
concerning  the  half  pennies,  he  was  de- 
sirous to  withdraw  for  a  while  from  the 
capital  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dr. 
Boulter's  detectives,  and  went  to  the  quiet 
retreat  of  Quilca,  in  the  County  Cavan, 
where  his  friend  Dr.  Sheridan  had  a  house. 
Here  he  finished  "  Gulliver,"  which  had 
been  suspended  for  a  while,  and  prepared 
it  for  the  press  ;  enjoying,  by  the  shore  of 

*  Primate  Poulter  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury:  "There  are  probably  in  this  kingdom 

five  Papists  at  least  to  one  Protestant."    This  was 

in  the  year  1727. 

+  Koscoe's  Life  of  Swift ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life. 


Lough  Bamor,  the  conversation  of  Stella, 
and  the  "blessings  of  a  country  life," 
which  he  describes  to  be 

"  Far  from  our  debtors, 
No  Dublin  letters, 
Not  seen  by  your  betters." 

The  next  year  Swift  went  to  England, 
but  before  he  went  Primate  Boulter  wrote 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  letter  which  well 
illustrates  the  vigilance  of  that  prelate  in 
the  king's  service,  and  also  the  estimation 
in  which  he  held  Dr.  Swift.  He  says, 
•'  The  general  report  is  that  Dean  Swift 
designs  for  England  in  a  little  time,  and 
we  do  not  question  his  endeavours  to  mis- 
represent his  majesty's  friends  here  wher- 
ever he  finds  an  opportunity.  But  he  is 
so  well  known,  as  well  as  the  disturbances 
he  has  been  the  fomenter  of  in  this  king- 
dom, that  we  are  under  no  fear  of  his 
being  able  to  disserve  any  of  his  majesty's 
faithful  servants  by  anything  that  is 
known  to  come  from  him  ;  but  we  could 
wish  some  eye  were  had  to  what  shall  be 
attempted  on  your  Bide  the  water." 

No  further  political  event  of  much  con- 
sequence occurred  in  Ireland  during  the 
short  remainder  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
All  accounts  of  that  period  represent  the 
country  as  sinking  lower  in  misery  and 
distress.  Swift's  graphic  tracts  ami  let- 
ters give  a  painfully  vivid  picture  of 
the  desolation  of  the  rural  districts. 
He  laments  often  the  wanton  and  utter 
destruction  of  timber,  which  had  left  bare 
and  hungry-looking  great  regions  that 
had  but  lately  waved  with  ancient  woods. 
New  proprietors,  under  the  various 
confiscations,  had  always  felt,  in  those 
times  of  revolutions,  that  their  posses- 
sions were  held  by  a  precarious  tenure; 
there  might  at  any  moment  be  a  new  con- 
fiscation, or  a  new  resumption  ;  therefore, 
as  the  woods  would  bring  in  their  value  at 
once  they  were  felled  remorselessly,  and 
often  sold  at  a  mere  trifle  for  the  sake  of 
getting  ready  money.  It  has  been  already 
seen  that  "  the  commissioners  of  confis- 
cated estates"  in  King  William's  time* 
speak  of  this  destruction  of  the  forests  as 
a  grevious  loss  to  the  nation.  They  esti- 
mate that  on  one  estate  in  Kerry  trees  to 
the  value  of  £20,000  had  been  cut  down 
or  destroyed;  on  another  estate  £27,000 
worth ;  and  in  some  cases  they  say, 
"Those  on  whom  the  confiscated  estates 
have  been  bestowed,  or  their  agents,  have 
been  so  greedy  to  seize  upon  the  most 
trifling  profits,  that  large  trees  have  been 
cut  down  and  sold  for  sixpence  each." 
The  consequence  of  all  this  wanton  waste 

•  See  their  report  at  the  end  of  MacGeoghcgan's 
History 
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was  soon  lamentably  observable  in  the 
nakedness  of  this  once  well-wooded 
island,  where  in  Dean  Swift's  time  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  as  he  tells 
us,  to  find  timber  either  for  shipbuilding 
or  for  the  houses  of  the  people. 

The  condition  of  the  farmers  and 
labouring  people  was  extremely  hard  in 
the  latter  years  of  this  reign.  As  Catho- 
lics were  subjected  to  severe  restrictions 
if  they  lived  in  trading  or  manufacturing 
towns,  their  only  resource  was  to  become 
tenants  for  short  terms,  or  at  will,  to  an 
alien  and  hostile  race  of  landlords,  and 
this  at  most  oppressive  rents.  "  Another 
great  calamity,"  says  Swift,*  "is  the  ex- 
orbitant raising  of  the  rent  of  lands. 
Upon  the  determination  of  all  leases  made 
before  the  year  1G90,  a  gentleman  thinks 
he  has  but  indifferently  improved  his 
estate  if  he  has  only  doubled  his  rent-roll. 
Farms  are  screwed  up  to  a  rack-rent; 
leases  granted  but  for  a  small  term  of 
years ;  tenants  tied  down  to  hard  condi- 
tions, and  discouraged  from  cultivating  the 
lands  they  occupy  to  the  best  advantage. 
by  the  certainty  they  have  of  the  rent 
being  raised  on  the  expiration  of  their 
lease  proportionally  to  the  improvements 
they  shall  make.  Thus  it  is  that  honest  in- 
dustry is  restrained;  the  farmer  is  aslave 
to  his  landlord  ;  and  it  is  well  if  he  can 
cover  his  family  with  a  coarse  homespun 
frieze."  Another  of  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  Dean  is  the  prevalence  of  ab- 
senteeism, which  carried  over  to  England, 
according  to  his  estimate,  half  a  million 
sterling  of  Irish  money  per  annum,  with 
no  return.  Another  still  was  the  propen- 
sity of  proprietors  to  turn  threat  tracts  of 
land  into  sheep  pastures,  which,  of  course, 
drove  away  tenants,  increased  the  wretch- 
ed competition  for  farms,  and  still  more 
increased  rents.  It  was  this  which  made 
Swift  exclaim,  with  his  bitter  humour, 
"Ajax  was  mad  when  he  mistook  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  his  enemies;  but  we  shall 
never  be  sober  till  we  are  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking."  To  all  these  miseries  must 
be  added  the  decay  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, caused  directly  by  the  jealous  and 
greedy  commercial  policy  of  England  ; 
and  this  grievancepressed  quite  as  heavily 
upon  the  Protestant  as  on  the  Catholic. 

So  uniform  has  been  the  system  of 
English  rule  in  Ireland,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
fits  with  great  accuracy  and  with  even 
heavier  aggravations  at  this  day.  The 
absentee  rents  are  now  ten  times  as  great 
in  amount  as  they  were  then  ;  and.  al- 
though the  prohibition  against  exporting 
woollen  cloth  is  now  no  longer  in  force, 

*  "  The  present  miserable  state  of  Ireland." 


yet  its  effect  has  been  perpetuated  so 
thoroughlythat  the  Irish  donotnow,as  they 
did  then,  even  manufacture  woollen  cloth 
for  home  consumption.  In  the  year  1 723  a 
petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  from 
the  woollen  draper?  .clothiers,  and  weavers 
of  Dublin,  setting  /orth  the  decay  and  al- 
most destruction  of  their  industry,  the 
sore  distress  and  privations  of  thousands 
of  families  that  had  once  lived  comfortably 
by  prosecuting  these  trades,  and  asking  for 
inquiry  and  relief.  But  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, absolutely  controlled  by  an  Eng- 
lish Privy  Council,  was  quite  incapable  of 
applying  any  remedy  ;  so  the  affairs  of 
trade  had  fallen  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
at  the  close  of  this  reign  there  was  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  destructive  famine— that 
scourge  which  foreign  domination  has 
made  so  familiar  to  Ireland.  It  was  in 
1729  that  Swift  wrote  and  published  his 
•'Modest  Proposal"  for  relieving  the  mis- 
eries of  the  people  by  cooking  and  eating 
the  children  of  the  poor — a  piece  of  the 
fiercest  sarcasm.  Steeped  in  all  the  concen- 
trated bitterness  of  his  soul ;  which, 
however — so  grave  is  the  irony — ha 
sometimes  taken  by  foreign  writers  as  a 
serious  project  of  relief. 

King  George  died  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1 727,  just  after  settling  the  preliminaries 
of  a  peace  with  the  Emperor  and  Spain, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  signed  :it 
Seville  (but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Em- 
peror) by  the  Ministers  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  Thus  our  exiles  on  the 
continent  were  deprived  for  a  time  of  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  their  hereditary 
enemies  on  the  field.  But  further  oppor- 
tunities were  happily  to  arise  for  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1727-1741. 

Lord  Carteret  lord-lieutenant. — Primate  Boulter 
rulerof  Ireland. — His  policy. — Catholic  Address. — 
Not  noticed. — Papists  deprived  of  elective  fran- 
chise— Insolence  of  the  '•  Ascendency." — Famine. 
—  Emigration — Dorset  lord-lieutenant. — Agita- 
tion of  Dissenters. — Sacramental  Test. — Swift's 
virulence  ■gainst  the  Dissenters. — Boulter's  policy 
to  extirpate  Papists. — Rage  against  the  Catho- 
lics.— Debates  on  money  bills. — "  Patriot  Party." 
— Duke  of  Devonshire  lord-lieutenant. — Corrup- 
tion.— Another  famine. — Berkely. — English  com- 
mercial policy  in  Ireland. 

The  accession  of  George  II.  occasioned 
no  great  excitement  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Carteret  was  continued  as  lord-lieutenant, 
but  the  corrupt  and  domineering  church- 
man, Primate  Boulter,  a  fit  instrument  of 
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the  odious  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
still  directed  the  course  of  government, 
and  always  to  the  same  end — the  depres- 
sion and  discouragement  of  the  Patriot 
party,  as  the  assertors  of  Irish  legisla- 
tive independence  began  to  be  termed, 
the  complete  establishment  of  English 
sovereignty,  and  the  eternal  division 
of  Irish  and  English,  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

The  new  king  had  acquired  a  reputation 
for  a  certain  degree  of  liberality  and  toler- 
ance, as  indeed  the  first  George  also  had  be- 
fore becoming  king  of  England ;  because, 
in  the  electoral  dominions  in  Germany,  the 
Catholic  religion  was  freely  tolerated,  and 
not  subjected  to  the  savage  penalties  and 
humiliating  oaths  which  made  that  wor- 
ship almost  impossible  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Catholics,  therefore,  when  the  young 
king  mounted  the  throne,  conceived 
certain  delusive  hopes  of  a  relaxation  in 
the  Penal  Code.  They  were  still  Hurt- 
ing under  the  lash  of  the  Popery  laws, 
which  had  never  yet  been  so  cruelly  laid 
on  as  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
First ;  but  as  they  remembered  that  the 
two  last  and  severest  of  these  laws  were 
said  to  have  been  enacted  as  a  punishment 
for  their  neglect  in  not  having  addressed 
Queen  Anne  on  her  coming  to  the  throne, 
they  were  now  induced  to  think  they 
should  avoid  giving  the  like  offence  on  the 
present  auspicious  occasion.  An  humble 
congratulatory  address  was  therefore  pre- 
pared, testifying  unalterable  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  king  and  to  his  royal 
house  ;  and  it  met  with  the  kind  of  recep- 
tion which  might  have  been  expected.  It 
was  presented  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
lords  justices  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  by 
Lord  Delvin  and  other  persons  of  the  first 
quality  among  them  ;  but  so  little  notice 
was  then  taken  either  of  their  address  or 
themselves,  that  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  it  was  ever  transmitted  to  be 
laid  before  his  majesty,  as  it  was  humbly 
desired  it  should  be  ;  or  whether  even  an 
answer  was  returned  by. their  excellencies 
that  it  should  be  so  transmitted. 

In  other  words,  they  and  their  abject 
"  loyalty"  were  wholly  ignored  ;  and  they 
received  one  additional  lesson,  if  they  still 
needed  it,  that  they  were  to  consider  them- 
selves not  his  majesty's  subjects,  but  the 
"common  enemy." 

They  were  soon  to  have  still  another 
lesson.  Primate  Boulter,  having  ob- 
served with  apprehension  that  the 
"  Patriot"  party  was  popular  with  the 
Catholics,  and  afraid  of  the  result  of 
this  influence  upon  the  next  elections, 
took  care  to  have  a  bill  prepared,  which 
■was    hurried    through    Parliament,    for 


the  entire  disfranchisement  of  "  Papists."" 
Plowden  and  other  writers  affirm  that 
the  disfranchising  clause  was  intro- 
duced into  the  bill  by  a  kind  of  surprise 
or  deception ;  but,  however,  that  may 
be,  it  passed  both  Houses  and  received 
the  royal  assent,  enacting  that  "  No 
Papist  shall  be  entitled  or  admitted  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  any  member  to 
serve  in  Parliament  as  a  knight,  citizen 
or  burgess ;  or  at  the  election  of  any 
magistrate  for  any  city  or  other  town  cor- 
porate, any  law,  statute,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."*  The  Catho- 
llics  were  by  this  law  deprived  of  the  very 
ast  vestige  of  civil  right,  and  of  the  only 
poor  means  they  possessed  of  making  a 
friend  or  influencing  any  public  measure. 
They  remained  utterly  disfranchised  for 
sixty-six  years  ;  and  during  all  that  period 
were  as  completely  helpless  as  the  beasts 
of  the  field. 

Another  transaction  of  this  year  may 
be  considered  as  a  lesson  not  only  to  the 
Catholics,  but  to  the  new  king,  supposing 
that  they  should  dream  of  receiving  some 
indulgence,  or  that  he  should  imagine  his 
German  liberality  would  do  for  Ireland. 
In  the  year  1727  application  had  been 
made  by  certain  Catholics  to  the  late  king 
for  the  reversal  of  some  outlawries  in- 
curred by  several  "rebellious,"  and  which 
had  been  most  iniquitously  obtained,  and 
had  actually  reduced  some  of  the  most 
ancient,  noble,  and  opulent  Roman  Catho- 
lic families  of  the  kingdom,  with  their 
numerous  descendants,  to  absolute  beg- 
gary. The  Commons  then  sitting,  and 
justly  apprehending  from  his  majesty's 
supposed  equity  and  commiseration,  that 
such  application  might  meet  with  some 
success,  resolved  upon  a  petition,  wherein, 
among  other  things,  they  tell  his  majesty 
plainly,  and  even  with  a  kind  of  menace, 
"  that  nothing  could  enable  them  to  defend 
his  right  and  title  to  his  crown  so  effectually 
as  the  enjoj'tnent  of  those  estates,  which 
have  been  the  forfeitures  of  the  rebellious 
Irish,  and  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
his  Protestant  subjects  ;  and  therefore, 
that  they  were  fully  assured  that  he  would' 
discourage  all  applications  or  attempts 
that  should  be  made  in  favour  of  such 
traitors  or  their  descendants,  so  dangerous 
to  the  Protestant  interest  of  this  kingdom." 
This  petition  produced  the  wished-for 
effect.  The  king,  in  his  answer,  assured 
the  Commons  "  that  he  would  for  the 
future  discourage  all  such  applications- 
and  attempts." 

But   the   Commons,  not  content  witl 
this  assurance,  and  still  fearing  that  those 
Popish  solicitors,  who  had  been  employed 
*  1  Geo.  II.,  chap.  9,  gee.  7. 
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toy  the  Catholics  in  their  late  unsuccessful 
attempt,  might  prevail  upon  their  clients 
to  renew  their  application  at  another  more 
favourable  juncture,  brought  in  a  bill 
absolutely  disqualifying  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  practising  as  solicitors,  the  only 
branch  of  the  law  profession  which  they 
were  then  permitted  to  practise. 

Lord  Carteret,  in  proroguing  that  Par- 
liament, took  occasion  to  congratulate  it 
upon  the  several  excellent  laws  which  it 
had  passed,  amongst  others  the  law  "  for 
regulation  of  elections."  At  this  date,  then, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to 
disappear  from  history.  But  it  was  im 
possible  to  extinguish,  or  to  keep  down 
everywhere  and  for  ever,  the  Irish  race. 
An  historian,  who  certainly  shows  no 
anxiety  to  say  anything  soothing  or 
flattering  of  our  countrymen,  observes 
well : 

"There  were  indeed  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy,  and 
ambition :  but  they  were  to  be  found 
everywhere  except  in  Ireland,  at  Versailles 
and  at  Saint  Ildefonso,  in  the  armies  of 
Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of  Maria 
Theresa.  One  exile  became  a  marshal  of 
France.  Another  became  prime  minister 
of  Spain.*  If  he  had  stayed  in  bis  native 
land  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
inferior  by  all  the  ignorant  and  worthless 
squireen's  who  drank  the  glorious  and  im- 
mortal memory.  In  his  palace  at  Madrid 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  assiduously 
courted  by  the  ambassador  of  George  II. 
and  of  bidding  defiance  in  high  terms  to 
the  ambassador  of  George  III."t 

Carteret's  administration,  apart  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Catholics,  or  per- 
haps, in  part,  on  account  of  that  very  op- 
pression, is  usually  praised  by  English 
historians  for  its  wisdom  and  humanity. 
He  certainly  promoted  some  few  trifling 
measures  tending  to  the  improvement  of 
trade;  but  nothing  touching,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  trenching  upon,  the 
domain  of  English  monopoly,  still  less 
upon  the  absolute  sovereign  powers  of  the 
English  Parliament  over  Ireland  and  all 
things  Irish.  The  primate,  in  fact,  man- 
aged both  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the 
Irish  elections ;  besides  taking  great  pains 
to  foment  quarrels  and  jealousies  between 
Protestants  and  Protestants,  between 
English  and  Irish,  and  even  between  the 
down-trodden  Catholics.  There  had  been 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  the  latter 
on  the  policy  of  presenting  their  address 
of  congratulation  and  loyalty;  and  the 
primate  writes  to  Lord  Carteret  with 
■great  complacency  on  the  20th  July :  "  I 
hear  this  day  that  the  address  yesterday 
•  WalL  f  Macaulay's  England. 


presented  by  some  Roman  Catholics  oc- 
casions great  heats  and  divisions  amongst 
those  of  that  religion  here ;"  which  he  in- 
timates may  produce  a  good  effect,  lie 
had  his  agents  in  all  the  counties  canvass- 
ing and  intriguing  for  the  king's  friends , 
and  previous  to  an  election  he  once  writes 
to  assure  the  lord-lieutenant  that  '•  the 
elections  will  generally  go  well."*  In 
short,  by  the  disfranchisement  of  five- 
sixths  of  the  people,  by  a  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  patronage  and  place  amongst 
the  rest,  and  by  the  ever-ready  resource 
of  the  indefatigable  primate,  the  Parlia- 
ment had  become  perfectly  manageable, 
and  the  "Patriot"  party  was  effectually 
kept  down.  Swift  has  described  the  Irish 
Parliament  at  this  time  as  being 

"  Always  firm  In  its  vocation. 
For  the  Court,  against  the  nation." 

So  that  Lord  Carteret's  administration 
was  naturally  considered  in  England  as 
quite  a  success. 

But  the  famine  that  had  been  so  greatly 
feared,  now  really  visited  the  country  with 
great  severity,  and  slew  its  thousands  for 
two  years.  No  register,  nor  even  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  amount  of  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  caused  by  tiiis  famine 
was  made  at  the  time,  but  in  many 
counties  people  fed  on  weeds  and  garbage. 
Ireland  was  then  importing  corn,  and  it 
is  mentioned,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
between  two  and  throe  hundred  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  grain  was  imported  in 
one  year  during  the  dearth.  The  famine 
returned  a  few  years  later,  in  1741 ;  and, 
in  fact,  famine  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come an  established  institution  of  the 
country  and  constant  or  periodical  agent 
of  British  government  from  this  time 
forth.  There  now  began  a  very  consider- 
able emigration  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  this  emigration  was  almost 
exclusively  of  Protestants  from  the  North 
of  Ireland.  Primate  Boulter,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  complains  of  this  circumstance, 
but  takes  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  libel 
the  emigrating  Dissenters,  alleging  that 
most  of  them  were  persons  who,  having 
contracted  debts  they  could  not  or  would 
not  pay,  were  flying  the  country  to  avoid 
their  creditors.  He  takes  care  not  to  tell 
his  correspondent  in  England  the  true 
reasons  of  this  movement :  first,  decline 
of  trade  and  hunger  and  hardship ;  next, 
the  oppression  of  the  Test  Act,  and  of  the 
"  Schism"  Act,  a  new  law  which  had  been 
very  lately  extended  to  Ireland  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  migration  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
from  Ulster,  which  commenced  in  Lord 
Carteret's  administration,  afterwards  took 
*  Boulter's  Correspondence. 
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large  proportions,  and  Pennsylvania, 
Western  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  were  in  a  great  measure  peopled 
by  these  "  Scotch  Irish,"  as  they  are  called 
in  the  United  States. 

Carteret  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  in  1731,  but  the  change  made  no 
alteration  in  the  even  tenor  of  the  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  Primate  Boulter  was 
still  really  and  effectively  the  viceroy  of 
the  country.  The  Catholics  were  now 
giving  no  trouble— too  happy  if  they 
could  avoid  observation  ;  but  there  arose 
a  most  vehement  agitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Dissenters.  These  Presbyterians  had 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  subjugation 
of  Ulster  under  King  William ;  had  fought 
at  Derry  and  at  Newtownbutler,  as  well 
as  at  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim  ;  were  de- 
voted adherents  to  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion and  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  had 
always  aided  and  applauded  the  enact- 
ment of  penal  laws  against  the  "  common 
enemy."  Now,  when  the  common  enemy 
was  put  down  under  foot,  never,  it  was 
hoped,  to  rise  again,  the  Dissenters  natu- 
rally enough  thought  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment and  entering  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions without  taking  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  contrary  to  their 
conscience,  but  was  imposed  on  them 
by  law.  They  even  made  a  merit  of  not 
having  made  common  cause  with  the 
Catholics,  although  joined  with  them 
in  a  common  injury  on  the  passage  of 
the  "  Act  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery  ;"  they  had  preferred  to 
endure  disabilities  and  insults  themselves 
rather  than  in  any  way  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment in  its  measures  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  For  this  base  compliance 
they  had  their  reward,  and  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  Test  Act  for  three  generations 
afterwards. 

In  their  attempts  to  obtain  a  relaxation 
of  this  code  during  Dorset's  administra- 
tion, the  Catholics  found,  of  course,  the 
sternest  and  most  uncompromising  op- 
ponent in  the  primate ;  but — what  they 
had  not  perhaps  expected — the  most  inde- 
fatigable, the  most  efficient,  the  most 
offensive  and  disdainful  enemy  they  had, 
was  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  For  once 
the  primate  and  the  dean  were  on  the  same 
side.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that 
there  was  the  least  chance  at  that  time  of 
breaking  down  in  favour  of  Dissenters  the 
strong  barriers  that  fenced  round  the  in- 
terest of  the  Established  Church  on  every 
side ;  but  there  was  much  discussion  by 
political  pamphlets,  and  for  two  years 
Swift  poured  forth  in  very  powerful  papers 


his  horror  of  Puritans  and  scorn  of  Scotch- 
men. The  most  remarkable  of  these  pro- 
ductions is  that  entitled  "  Reasons ;  humbly 
offered  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  for 
repealing  the  Sacramental  Test  in 
of  the  Catholics"  This,  like  his  "  Modest 
Proposal,"  is  a  master-piece  of  cold  and 
biting  irony ;  intended  to  show  that  the 
Dissenters  could  not  urge  a  single- plea  in 
favour  of  their  own  emancipation  which 
the  very  Papists  could  not  bring  forward 
with  still  greater  force.  The  writer  seems 
throughout  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, -'called  by  their  ill-wiliers  Pap- 
ists," with  so  much  earnestness,  that  very 
intelligent  Catholic  writers,  as  Plowden, 
Lawless,  Curry,  and  others,  have  quoted 
it  as  a  serious  argument  on  their  behalf. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  straight- 
forward, unsophisticated  minds  that  un- 
derstand no  joking  on  so  grave  a  subject, 
have  been  sometimes  mystified  by  passages 
like  this : 

' '  And  whereas  another  author  amon g  our 
brethren,  the  Dissenters,  has  very  justly 
complained  that  by  this  persecuting  Test 
Act  great  nnmbersof  true  Protest  ant  shave 
been  forced  to  leave  thekingdom  and  fly  to 
the  plantations  rather  than  stay  here  brand- 
ed with  an  incapacity  for  civil  and  military 
employment ;  we  do  affirm  that  the  Catho- 
lics can  bring  many  more  instances  of  the 
same  kind ;  some  thousands  of  their 
religion  have  been  forced  by  the  Sacra- 
mental Test  to  retire  into  other  countries 
rather  than  live  here  under  the  incapacity 
of  wearing  swords,  sitting  in  Parliament, 
and  getting  that  share  of  power  and  profit 
which  belongs  to  them  as  fellow-Christians, 
whereof  they  are  deprived  merely  upon  ac- 
count of  conscience,  which  would  not 
allow  them  to  take  the  sacrament  after 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  liturgy. 
Hence  it  clearly  follows,  in  the  words  of 
the  same  author,  '  That  if  we  [Catholics] 
are  incapable  of  employment,  we  are 
punished  for  our  dissent,  that  is,  for  our 
conscience,' "  &c. 

It  gives  us  a  singular  idea  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  this  "  Irish  patriot's  "  idea  of 
patriotism,  that  he  could  conceive  no  more 
effectual  way  of  casting  odium  and  ridi- 
cule on  the  pretensions  of  Dissenters, 
than  by  showing  that  even  the  Papists 
themselves  might  plausibly  urge  similar 
pretensions ;  and  although  he  was  aware 
of  the  effect  of  these  penal  laws  in  driving 
both  Catholics  and  Dissenters  away  from 
their  native  land,  to  carry  their  energy, 
their  industry,  and  their  resentments  into 
foreign  countries,  he  was  yet  earnestly  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  whole  system  of 
penal  laws  unbroken  against  them  both. 
The  controversy  soon  died  out,  and  was 
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only  occasionally  and  faintly  renewed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  century ;  hut 
it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  the  ex- 
pression of  a  regret  that  the  sovereign 
genius  of  Swift  could  not  raise  him  up  to 
a  loftier  and  more  generous  idea  of  patri- 
otism for  the  country  of  his  adoption — 
or,  as  he  always  called  it,  of  his  exile — 
than  this  narrow  and  intolerant  exclusive- 
ness,  which  would  drive  from  their  native 
land  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  who 
could  not  take  the  sacrament  as  he  ad- 
ministered it.  He  opposed  English  domi- 
nation over  Ireland,  yet  equally  opposed 
the  union  of  Irishmen  to  resist  it.  There- 
fore the  verdict  of  history  must  for  ever 
be,  that  he  was  neither  an  English  patriot 
nor  an  Irish  one.  As  was  said  long  after- 
wards of  O'Connell,  "  he  was  a  bad  subject 
and  a  worse  rebel."  Yet  the  tone  of  inde- 
pendent thought  which  rings  through  his 
inimitable  essays,  and  the  high  and  manly 
spirit  with  which  he  showed  Irishmen  how 
to  confront  unjust  power,  did  not  pass 
away  ;  they  penetrated  the  character  of 
the  whole  English  colony,  and  bore  fruit 
long  after  that  unquiet  and  haughty  heart 
lay  at  rest  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Ubi  sccva  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare 
nequit. 

The  disfranchised  Catholics  being  now 
deprived  of  their  last  and  only  means  of 
gaining  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  their 
neighbouring  magistrates,  by  promising  to 
vote  for  their  party  (all  parties  being  alike 
to  the  Catholics),  were  made  to  feel  the 
full  atrocity  of  the  penal  laws.  It  seems 
really  to  have  been  the  design  of  Primate 
Boulter  to  wear  down  that  population  by 
ill-usage,  to  force  them  to  fly  the  country, 
to  get  rid  of  them  somehow  altogether,  so 
that  the  island  might  lie  open  to  be  wholly 
peopled  by  English  Protestants. 

Boulter  was  by  no  means  the  inventor 
of  this  policy  ;  neither  was  he  the  last  who 
acted  upon  it ;  but  none  ever  pursued  it 
with  more  diabolical  malignity.  If  any 
clergyman  desired  to  win  the  primate's 
favour,  he  forthwith  preached  furious  and 
foaming  sermons  against  the  execrated 
rapists.  If  any  pamphleteer  desired  to 
make  himself  conspicuous  as  a  "  king's 
servant,"  and  so  gain  a  profitable  place, 
he  set  to  work  to  prove  that  all  Catholics 
are  by  nature  and  necessity  murderers, 
perjurers,  and  adulterers.  The  resolutions 
passed  so  frequently  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  exhorting  magistrates  to  be 
active  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  the 
comm  enemy,  had  sometimes  been  only 
partially  enctive,  because  the  Catholics 
had  a  way  of  influencing  country  gentle- 
men to  a  certain  extent.  But  now,  under 
the  primate's  auspices,  it  was  not  intended 


that  such  resolutions  should  be  a  dead 
letter. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1731,  it  was  "  Re- 
solved unanimously  that  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  all  magistrates  and 
officers  to  put  the  laws  made  to  prevent 
the  further  growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland 
in  due  execution."  It  was  also  at  the 
same  time  resolved,  nem.  con.  (being  the 
end  of  the  session),  "  that  the  members  of 
that  house,  in  their  respective  counties  and 
stations,  would  use  their  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  put  the  several  laws  against  Popery 
in  due  execution." 

These  frequent  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mons, aided  by  inflammatory  anniversary 
sermons  and  equally  inflammatory  pam- 
phlets, occasionally  preached  and  pub- 
lished, diffused  such  a  spirit  of  rancour  and 
animosity  against  Catholics,  among  their 
Protestant  neighbours,  as  made  the  gener- 
ality of  them  believe  that  the  words  Popery, 
rebellion,  and  massacre  really  signified  the 
same  thing,  and  thereby  excited  such  real 
terrors  in  these  latter  as  often  brought  the 
liberties  and  sometimes  the  lives  of  the 
former  into  imminent  danger.  The  most 
shocking  fables  that  had  been  invented 
concerning  the  Irish  insurrection  in  16-41, 
and  of  the  English  gunpowder  treason  in 
1605,  were  studiously  revived  and  aggra- 
vated in  these  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
with  a  degree  of  virulence  and  exaggera- 
tion which  surpassed  the  most  extravagant 
fictions  of  romance  or  poetry,  and  possess- 
ed theii  uninformed,  though  often  well- 
meaning,  hearers  and  readers  with  lasting 
and  general  abhorrence  of  these  people. 
The  crimes,  real  or  supposed,  of  Catholics 
dead  more  than  a  century  before,  were 
imputed,  intentionally,  to  all  those  who 
survived  them,  however  innocent,  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion. 

Doctor  Curry  affirms  that  by  all  these 
means  the  popular  passion  was  so  fiercely 
incensed  against  Papists  as  to  suggest  to 
some  Protestants  the  project  of  destroying 
them  by  massacre  at  once  ;  and  that  "  an 
ancient  nobleman  and  privy  councillor," 
whom  the  author,  however,  does  not  name, 
"in  the  year  1743,  on  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  England  by  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Saxe,  openly  de- 
clared in  council  '  that  as  the  Papists  had 
begun  the  massacre  on  them,  about  a 
hundred  years  before,  so  he  thought  it 
both  reasonable  and  lawful,  on  their  parts, 
to  prevent  them,  at  that  dangerous 
juncture,  by  first  falling  upon  them.' " 

The  same  respectable  author,  who  was  a 
contempory  of  the  events  he  relates,  states 
that  "  so  entirely  were  some  of  the  lower 
northern  Dissenters  possessed  and  influenc- 
ed by  this  prevailingprepossessionand  ran- 
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cour  against  Catholics,  that  in  the  same 
year,  and  for  the  same  declared  purpose  of 
prevention,  a  conspiracy  was  actually 
formed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lur- 
gan  to  rise  in  the  night-time  and  destroy 
all  their  neighbours  of  that  denomination 
in  their  beds.  But  this  inhuman  purpose 
was  also  frustrated  by  an  information  of 
the  honest  Protestant  publican  in  whose 
house  the  conspirators  had  met  to  settle 
the  execution  of  their  scheme,  sworn 
before  the  Rev.  Mr  Ford,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  that  district,  who  received  it  with 
horror,  and  with  difficulty  put  a  stop  to 
the  intended  massacre."* 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons,  during 
Lord  Dorset's  administration,  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  debates  on  money  and 
finances.  The  latter  years  of  Carteret's 
term  had  been  much  disquieted  on  ac- 
count of  an  attempt,  made  by  the  king's 
servants,  to  get  a  vote  of  £274,000  to  the 
crown.  The  country  party  resisted  vigor- 
ously ;  and  then  began  a  series  of 
acrimonious  debates  on  monetary  affairs, 
which  "the  Patriots"  treated  with  a 
view  to  assert,  as  often  and  as  strongly  as 
possible,  the  right  of  the  Irish  Legislature 
to  control  at  least  the  matter  of  Irish 
finances.  In  this  first  session,  held  in  the 
Duke  of  Dorset's  government,  thequestion 
came  up  again  under  another  form  on  the 
vote  for  the  supplies.  The  national  debt, 
on  Lady  Day,  1733,  was  £371,312  13s. 
2d.,  t  and  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  the  supplies  were  voted 
from  session  to  session.  A  gross  attempt 
was  now  made  to  grant  the  supplies,  set 
aside  to  pay  the  debt  and  the  interest,  to 
the  king  and  his  successors  forever. 

This  proposition  was  violently  resisted 
by  the  Patriots,  who  asserted  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  vote  the  sum  for  a 
longer  period  than  from  session  to  session. 
The  Government,  defeated  in  this  attempt, 
sought  to  grant  it  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Just  as  the 
division  was  about  taking  place,  the 
Ministerialists  and  Patriots  being  nearly 
equal,  Colonel  Tottenham,  an  Opposi- 
tionist, entered.  He  was  dressed  in  boots, 
contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  the  House, 
which  prescribed  full  dress.  His  vote 
gave  the  majority  to  the  Patriots,  and  the 
Government  was  defeated  by  Tottenham 
in  his  boots.  This  became  one  of  the 
toasts  of  patriotism,  and  was  given  in  all 
the  social  meetings. 

But  such  triumphs  of  the  country  party 
were  rare,  and  their  effects  were  pre- 
carious. Every  such  event  as  this,  how- 
ever, stimulated  and  kept  alive  the  aspira- 

*  Curry's  Historical  Review, 
t  Plowden. 


tion  after  independent  nationality ;  and 
the  same  Duke  of  Dorset,  when  he  was  in 
Ireland  as  viceroy  for  the  second  time, 
had  an  opportunity  to  verify  and  measure 
the  progress  of  that  national  spirit. 

In  1737  Dorset  was  recalled,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a 
nobleman  of  great  wealth,  who  kept  a 
splendid  court  in  Dublin,  and  by  the  ex- 
penditures thereby  occasioned  made  him- 
self extremely  popular  amongst  the 
tradesmen  of  that  city.*  In  fact,  the 
English  Government  and  its  crafty  chief, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  saw  the  necessity  of 
counteracting  the  perilous  doctrines  of 
the  "Patriots,"  by  all  the  arts  of  seduc- 
tion, by  the  charm  of  personal  popularity, 
and  especially  by  corruption — an  art 
which,  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  reached, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  a  degree 
of  high  development,  which  it  bad  never 
before  attained  in  any  country.  As  it  was 
that  minister's  avowed  maxim  that  "every 
man  has  his  price,"  he  saw  no  reason  to 
except  Irish  patriots  from  that  general 
law  ;  and  Primate  Boulter  was  precisely 
the  man  to  test  its  accuracy  in  practice. 
All  the  influence  of  the  Government  was 
now  needed  to  overcome  the  resolute 
bearing  of  the  Opposition  upon  the  grand 
subject  of  "supplies."  The  Patriots  were 
determined,  if  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
to  be  politically  subordinate  to  that  of 
England,  that  they  would  at  least  en 
deavour  to  maintain  its  privilege  of  voting 
its  own  money.  It  is  in  these  debate!  we 
first  find  amongst,  the  Patriot  party  the 
names  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of  Clare, 
and  his  son,  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  an 
illustrious  name  then,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  destined  to  be  more  illustrious 
still  before  the  close  of  that  century,  and 
to  shine  with  a  yet  purer  fame  in  the 
present  age.  Henry  Boyle,  Speal 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shannon,  and  Antony  Malone, 
son  of  that  Malone  who  had  pleaded  along 
with  Sir  Toby  Butler  against  the  penal 
laws  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  were  also 
leading  members  of  the  Opposition. 

In  1741  there  was  another  dreadful 
famine.  It  is  irksome  to  record,  or  to 
read  the  details  of  this  chronic  misery ; 
but  in  the  History  of  Ireland  the  gaunt 
spectre  of  Famine  must  be  a  prominent 
figure  of  the  picture,  while  English  con- 
nection continues.  The  learned  and 
amiable  Dr.  George  Berkeley  was  then 
Bishop  of  Cloyne.  A  season  of  starvation 
first,  and  then,  in  due  rotation,  a  season 
of  pestilence,  thinned  the  people  miser- 
ably ;   and  the  good  bishop's  sympathies 

*  He  also  built  Devonshire  Quay,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  presented  it  to  the  city. 
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were  strongly  moved.  In  a  letter  to  Mi- 
Thomas  Prior,  of  Dublin,  he  writes  thus, 
under  date  the  19th  May,  17-11: -"The 
distresses  of  the  sick  and  poor  are  end- 
less. The  havoc  of  mankind  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  some 
adjacent  places,  hath  been  incredible. 
The  nation,  probably,  will  not  recover 
this  loss  in  a  century.  The  other  day  I 
heard  one  from  the  county  of  Limerick 
say  that  whole  villages  were  entirely  dis- 
peopled. About  two  months  since  I  heard 
Sir  Kichard  Cox  say  that  five  hundred 
were  dead  in  the  parish,  though  in  a 
county,  I  believe,  not  very  populous.  It 
were  to  be  wished  people  of  condition  were 
at  their  seats  in  the  country  during  these 
calamitous  times,  which  might  provide 
relief  and  employment  for  the  poor. 
Certainly,  if  these  perish,  the  rich  must  be 
sufferers  in  the  end." 

It  was  while  under  the  impression  of 
these  terrible  scenes  of  suffering  that 
Berkeley  wrote  his  celebrated  pamphlet, 
entitled  ''  The  Querist,"  which  sets  forth, 
under  the  form  of  questions,  without 
answers,  the  bishop's  views  of  the  evils 
and  rcquirments  of  his  country ;  for 
Berkeley,  unlike  Swift,  called  himself  an 
Irishman.  Two  or  three  of  ids  queries 
will  show  the  drift  of  the  work. 
'•Whether  a  great  quantity  of  shcepwalk 
be  not  ruinous  to  a  country,  rendering  it 
waste  and  thinly  inhabited  ?"  "  Whether 
it  be  a  crime  to  inquire  how  far  we  may 
do  without  foreign  trade,  and  what  would 
follow  on  such  a  supposition?"  '■  Whether, 
if  there  were  a  wall  of  brass  a  thousand 
cubits  high  round  this  kingdom,  our 
natives  might  not,  nevertheless,  live 
cleanly  and  comfortably,  till  the 
land,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  it  ?" 
Such  queries  as  these,  though  very 
cautiously  expressed,  showed  plainly 
enough  that  the  excellent  bishop  attributed 
all  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  the  greedy  com- 
mercial policy  of  England  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, this  pamphlet  was  quite  enough  to 
stop  his  promotion.  The  next  year  there 
was  a  vacancy  for  the  primacy ;  and  as 
Berkeley  was  the  most  learned  and 
famous  man  in  the  Irish  Church  (Swift 
being  then  in  his  sad  dotage),  the  friends 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  naturally  thought 
him  entitled  to  the  place,  especially  since 
Sir  Kobert  Walpole  owed  him  some  com- 
pensation for  having  broken  faith  with 
him  in  the  matter  of  his  Bermuda  mission- 
ary college.  But  Berkeley  himself  ex- 
pected no  such  favours.  He  writes  to  Mr 
Prior  with  a  touching  simplicity :  "  For 
myself,  though  his  excellency  the  lord- 
lieutenant  might  have  a  better  opinion  of 
me  than  I  deserved,  yet  it  was  not  likely 


that  he  would  make  an  Irishman  primate." 
And  assuredly,  Berkeley  was  not  the  kino 
of  man  needed  to  "  do  the  king's  business ' 
in  Ireland.  Dr  Hoadley  was  the  person 
appointed,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
notorious  George  Stone. 

It  would  require  a  large  volume  to 
detail  the  numberless  and  minutely 
elaborated  measures  by  which  the  English 
Government  has  at  all  times  contrived  to 
regulate  the  trade  and  industry  of  Ire- 
land in  all  their  parts  with  a  view  to  her 
own  profit ;  a  system  whereby  periodical 
famines  are  insured  in  an  island  endowed 
by  nature  with  such  boundless  capacity 
for  wealth.  We  have  seen  that  both 
Swift  and  Berkeley  attacked  the  extensive 
••  sheep-walks."  In  thoseyean,  corn  was 
brought  from  England  to  Ireland  because 
it  suited  the  interest  of  England  then  to 
discourage  agriculture  here,  and  to  en- 
courage sheep-farms,  all  her  efforts  being 
directed  to  secure  the  woollen  trade  to 
herself.  Accordingly  it  was  forbidden  the 
Irish  to  export  black  cattle  to  England, 
and,  therefore,  sheep  became  the  more  pro- 
fitable stock  ;  but  as  the  Irish  could  make 
nothing  of  the  wool,  they  had  to  send  it  in 
the  fleece,  and  thus  Yorkshire  was  supplied 
with  the  raw  material  of  its  staple  manu- 
facture. But  afterwards,  when  England 
had  full  possession  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  that  of  Ireland 
was  utterly  destroyed,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  English,  that  the  1 
they  could  make  of  Ireland  would  lie  to 
turn  it  into  a  general  store  farm  for 
agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds.  Ander- 
son (History  of  Commerce)  explains  the 
matter  thus:  "Concerning  these  laws, 
many  think  them  hurtful,  and  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  suffer  the  Irish  to  be 
employed  in  breeding  and  fattening  their 
black  cattle  for  u.s%  than  to  turn  their 
lands  into  sheepwalks  as  at  present ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
laws,  they  supply  foreign  nations  with 
their  wool." 

It  is  observable  that  this  English 
writer,  when  he  says  many  think  the  laws 
regulating  Irish  commerce  "hurtful," 
means  hurtful  to  the  English.  There- 
fore, the  system  was  afterwards  so  far 
changed,  that  England  was  willing  to 
take  any  kind  of  agricultural  produce 
from  us,  and  to  give  us,  in  return, 
manufactured  articles  made  either  of  our 
own  or  of  foreign  materials.  So  it  has 
happened  that  Irishmen  have  been  per- 
mitted ever  since  to  sow,  to  reap,  and  to 
teed  cattle  for  them,  as  Anderson  recom- 
mended. But  which  of  the  systems  bred 
more  Irish  famines  we  shall  have  other 
and  too  many  opportunities  of  inquiring. 
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"War  on  the  Continent.— Dr.  Lucas.— Primate  Stone. 
—Battle  of  Dettingeu.— Lally—  Fontenoy.— The 
Irish  Brigade. 

King  George  II.,  like  his  predecessor, 
felt  much  more  personal  interest  in 
German  politics  and  the  "  balance  of 
power"  on  the  Continent,  than  in  any 
domestic  affairs  of  the  English  nation. 
He  had  adhered  to  the  "  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion," that  favourite  measure  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  for  se- 
curing the  succession  of  the  possessions 
of  the  House  of  Austria  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa,Quecn  of  Hungary. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  1740,  the  Emperor 
Charles  died,  and  all  Europe  was  almost 
immediately  plunged  into  general  war. 
King  Frederick,  styled  the  Great,  was 
then  king  of  Prussia ;  and  as  the  Austrian 
army  and  finances  were  then  in  great  dis- 
order, and  he  could  expect  no  very  serious 
opposition,  he  suddenly  set  up  his  claim 
to  the  Austrian  duchy  of  Silesia,  and 
marched  an  army  into  it,  in  pursuance  of 
that  usual  policy  of  Prussia,  which 
elaborately  prepares  and  carefully  conceals 
plans  of  aggression  until  the  moment 
of  putting  them  in  execution,  and  then 
makes  the  stealthy  spring  of  a  tiger. 
France  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  and  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne ;  sent  an  army  into  Germany  under 
Marshal  Broglie,  and  after  some  successes 
over  the  Austrians,  caused  the  elector  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor  at  Prague.  In 
April,  1741,  King  George  II.,  delivered  a 
speech  to  both  Houses  of  his  Parliament, 
informing  them  that  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary had  made  a  requisition  for  the  aid  of 
England  in  asserting  her  title  to  the 
throne,  pursuant  to  the  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion ;  and  thereupon  he  demanded  war 
supplies.  Some  honest  and  uncorrupted 
members  of  Parliament  protested  against 
this  new  Continental  war ;  but  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  still  ruled  the  country  with 
almost  absolute  sway;  and  to  hold  his 
place  he  supported  the  policy  of  the  king. 
So  began  that  long  and  bloody  war:  a 
vvar  in  which  Ireland  had  no  concern, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  occasion  for 
larger  exactions  from  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment; and  also  gave  to  her  exiled  sons 
some  further  opportunities  of  meeting 
their  enemies  in  battle. 

It  was  in  1741  that  the  famous  Dr. 
Lucas  first  appeared  in  the  political  arena. 
He    was    a    man    of  great   energy  and 


honesty ;  fully  imbued  with  the  opinions 
of  Swift  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  his- 
country,  that  is  of  the  English  colony, 
lie  was  even  more  offensively  intolerant 
than  Swift  towards  the  Catholic 
within  the  sacred  limits  of  the  "Pro- 
testant interest "  he  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom ;  and  if  he  fell  very  far 
short  of  his  great  model  in  genius,  he  per- 
haps equalled  him  in  courage.  Charles 
Lucas  was  born  in  1713,  and  his  family 
was  of  the  fanning  class  in  Clare  county. 
He  established  himself  as  an  apothecary 
in  I  )ulilin,  where  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council,  lie  there  found 
abuses  to  correct.  The  appointment  of 
aldermen  had  been  a  privilege  usurped  by 
the  board  of  aldermen,  while  the  right 
appertained  to  the  whole  corporate  body. 
Having  agitated  this  subject  lor  a  while, 
he  grew  bolder  with  his  increasing  popu- 
larity, and  published  some  political  tracts 
on  the  sovereign  right  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. This  attracted  attention  and  ex- 
cited alarm;  for,  "to  make  any  man 
popular  in  Ireland,"  as  the  primate 
bitterly  remarks,  "it  is  only  necessary  to 
set  up  the  Irish  against  the  English  in- 
terest." Henceforward  Dr.  Lucas  pur- 
sued, in  his  own  way,  an  active  career  of 
patriotism,  as  he  understood  patriotism: 
and  the  reader  will  hear  of  him  again. 

In  1742  the  primacy  of  the  Irish  Church 
being  vacant,  by  the  Death  of  Dr.  Boulter, 
Hoadley  was  the  first  appointed  to  tin-  See 
of  Armagh,  but  was  soon  after  sue 
by  that  extraordinary  prelate,  George 
Stone,  bishop  of  Derry.  It  had  long  been 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  policy  to  govern 
Ireland  mainly  through  the  chief  of  the 
Irish  Established  Church,  and  Stone  was 
a  man  altogether  after  his  own  heart.  He 
was  English  by  birth,  and  the  son  of  a 
keeper  of  a  jail ;  was  never  remarkable  for 
learning,  and  his  character  was  the  worst 
possible;  but  he  had  qualities  which,  in  the 
minister's  judgment,  peculiarly  fitted  him 
to  hold  that  wealthy  and  powerful  see — 
that  is  to  say,  he  would  scruple  at  no 
corruption,  would  revolt  at  no  infamy,  to 
gain  adherents  "  for  the  court  against  the 
nation ;"  and  would  make  it  the  single 
aim  of  his  life  to  maintain  the  English 
interest  in  Ireland  ;  and  this  not  only  by 
careful  distribution  of  the  immense  patron- 
age of  Government,  but  by  still  baser  acts 
of  seduction.  Memoirs  and  satires  of  that 
time  have  made  but  too  notorious  the 
mysteries  of  his  house  near  Dublin,  where 
wine  in  profusion  and  bevies  of  beautifiul 
harlots  baited  the  trap  to  catch  the  light 
youth  of  the  metropolis.  Primate  Stone 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  of  very  dignified 
presence  anr"  demeanour    and  with  such  a- 
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man  for  lord-justice  and  privy  councillor, 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  was  able  to  prevent 
any  dangerous  assertion  of  independence 
during  his  viceroyalty.  There  were, 
however,  continual  debates  over  the  ques- 
tion of  supplies,  the  rapidly  increased  ex- 
penses of  the  public  establishments,  and 
the  notorious  corruption  practised  by 
Government. 

So  long  as  the  common  interest  of  the 
Protestants  was  kept  secure  against  the 
mass  of  the  people,  all  was  well ;  but  dur- 
ing the  Devonshire  administration  alarm 
was  taken  about  that  vital  point,  on  ac- 
count of  a  bill  to  reverse  an  attainder 
which  Lord  Clancarty  had  succeeded  in 
having  presented  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
during  the  preceding  viceroyalty,  and 
which  there  seemed  to  be  some  danger 
might  be  passed.  The  Clancarty  estate, 
which  would  have  been  restored  by  this 
attainder,  was  valued  at  £60,000  per 
annum ;  and  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
many  new  proprietors  who  had  purchassed 
under  the  confiscation  titles,  and  who  now, 
of  course,  besieged  and  threatened  Parlia- 
ment with  their  claims  and  outcries.  It 
was  also  found  that  other  persons,  whose 
lands  had  been  confiscated  (unjustly,  as 
they  said  they  were  ready  to  prove),  had 
instituted  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
of  certain  pieces  of  land  or  houses.  In 
short,  there  were  eighty-seven  suits  com- 
menced ;  and  the  House  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  set  at  least  that  affair  at  rest.  If 
Papists  were  to  be  allowed  to  disquiet 
Protestant  possessors  by  alleging  injustice 
and  illegality  in  the  proceedings  by  which 
they  had  been  despoiled,  it  was  clearly 
perceived  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  which,  in  fact, 
reposed  upon  injustice  and  illegality  from 
the  beginning.  Therefore,  a  series  of  very 
violent  resolutions  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  denouncing  all  these  proceed- 
ings as  adisturbanceof  thepublic  weal,  and 
declaring  all  those  who  instituted  any  such 
suits,  or  acted  in  them  as  lawyer  or 
attorney,  to  be  public  enemies.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  not  only  were  Catho- 
lic barristers  debarred  from  practice, 
but,  by  a  late  act,  Catholic  solicitors 
too ;  so  that  after  these  resolutions 
there  could  not  be  much  chance  of 
success  in  any  lawsuit  for  a  Catholic. 
Thus  the  Protestant  interest  was  quieted 
for  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  war  was  raging  over  the 
Continent,  and  King  George  II.,  with  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  gone 
over  to  take  command  of  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  operating  on  the 
French  frontier,  while  Central  Germany 
was  fiercely  debated  between  the  Empress 


Queen,  allied  with  England,  and  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  allied  with  France.  The  first 
considerable  battle  after  the  king  took 
command  was  at  Dettingen,  the  27th  of 
June,  1743.  This  place  is  on  the  Mein  or 
Mayn  river,  and  very  near  the  city  of 
Frankfort.  The  French  were  commanded 
by  the  Marechal  de  Noailles ;  the  allies  by 
King  George  ostensibly,  but  really  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair.  The  day  went  against  the 
French,  and  ended  in  almost  a  rout  of 
their  army,  which  would  have  become  a 
total  rout  but  for  the  exertions  of  the 
Count  de  Lally,  then  acting  as  aide-major- 
general  to  Noailles.  The  niareehal  him- 
self gives  him  this  very  high  testimony : 
"  He  three  several  times  rallied  the  army  in 
its  rout,  and  saved  it  in  its  retreat  by  his 
advice  given  to  the  council  of  war  after 
the  action."*  As  this  celebrated  soldier 
will  reappear  in  the  narrative,  and  espe- 
cially on  one  far  greater  and  more  terrible 
day,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  account 
of  him.  His  father  was  Sir  Gerard  Lally 
(properly  O'Mullally),  of  Tullindal ;  and 
had  been  one  of  the  defenders  of  Limerick, 
and  one  of  those  who  volunteered  for 
France  with  Sarsfield.  Sir  Gerard  be- 
came immediately  an  officer  in  the  French 
service,  and  his  son,  the  Count  Lally,  was 
born  at  Romans,  in  Dauphinc,  when  his 
father  was  there  in  garrison.  He  first 
mounted  a  trench  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona, 
in  Spam,  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
but  already  a  captain  in  Dillon's  regiment. 
This  was  in  1714.  We  next  hear  of  him 
planning  a  new  descent  upon  some  point 
of  England  or  Scotland,  in  order  to  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  "  the  Pretender,"  and  had 
actually  a  commission  for  this  purpose 
from  King  James  III.  To  conceal  his 
plans,  he  announced  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  make  a  campaign  as  volunteer 
under  his  near  relative  Mare'chal  de  Lascy 
(De  Lacy),  who  then  commanded  the 
Russian  army  against  the  Turks.  Cardinal 
Fleury  induced  him  to  lay  aside  every 
other  design  and  to  go  to  Rnssia,  not  in  a 
military  but  in  a  civil  capacity  ;  in  short, 
as  a  diplomatist  with  special  mission.  As 
this  mission  was  to  endeavour  to  detach 
Russia  from  English  alliance,  and  so 
weaken  England  in  the  war,  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted, for  the  great  object  of  Lally's  life, 
to  the  very  last,  was  to  strike  a  mortal 
blow  at  England  in  any  part  of  the  earth 
or  sea.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  Russian 
embassy,  and  left  St.  Petersburg  in  a  fit 
of  impatience,  for  which  the  cardinal  re- 
buked him  ;  then  served  under  Noailles  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  particularly  re- 
quested him  to  act  as  the  chief  of  his  staff 

*  Letter  of  Marechal  de  Noailles,  quoted  in  Biog. 
Univ.,  art,  Lally. 
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It  is  thus  we  find  him  at  the  disastrous 
hattle  of  Dettingen  ;  but  for  the  repulse 
that  day  both  Lally  and  the  French  were 
soon  to  have  a  choice  revenge.  After  the 
battle,  a  regiment  of  Irish  infantry  was 
created  for  him,  and  attached  to  the  Irish 
brigade.  The  brigade  consisted  now  of 
seven  regiments,  and  it  saw  much  service 
that  year  and  the  next  under  the  Count  de 
Saxe,  who  took  the  various  towns  of 
Menin,  Ypres,  and  Furnes,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, all  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
endeavoured  to  prevent  without  avail, 
and  without  coming  to  a  battle. 

In  this  year,  1744,  however,  great  pre- 
paration was  made  on  both  sides  for  a  de- 
cisive campaign.  The  French  army  was 
increased  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  English  court  had  at  length 
prevailed  on  the  States-General  of  Hol- 
land to  join  the  alliance  against  France. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  allies,  then 
in  camp  at  Spire,  were  reinforced  by 
20,000  Dutch,  who  were  in  time  enough,  un- 
luckily for  them,  to  take  a  share  in  the 
great  and  crowning  battle  of  Fontcnoy. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  incidents 
of  this  famous  battle  have  been  sufficiently 
discussed  and  described  to  make  them 
generally  known  ;  but  in  fact,  the  plain 
truth  of  that  affair  (especially  as  it  affects 
the  Irish  engaged)  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  with  precision,  and  for  the  very 
reason  that  there  are  so  many  accounts  of 
it  handed  down  to  us  by  French,  Irish,  and 
English  authorities,  all  with  different 
national  prejudices  and  predilections. 
Beading  the  usual  English  accounts  of  the 
battle,  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  general 
no  mention  of  Irishmen  having  been  at 
Fontcnoy  at  all ;  the  English  naturally 
dislike  to  acknowledge  that  they  owed 
that  mortal  disaster  in  great  part  to  the 
Irish  exiles  whom  the  faithlessness  and 
oppression  of  their  own  Government  had 
driven  from  their  homes  and  filled  with 
the  most  intense  passion  of  vengeance : 
the  French,  with  a  sentiment  of  national 
pride  equally  natural,  wish  to  appropriate 
to  French  soldiers,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
honour  of  one  of  their  proudest  victories  ; 
but  if  we  read  certain  enthusiastic  Irish 
narratives  of  Fontenoy,  we  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  it  was  the  Irish  brigade 
alone  which  saved  the  French  army, 
and  ruined  the  redoubtable  column  of 
English  and  Hanoverians.  It  is  well, 
then,  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  simple 
facts  by  reference  to  such  authorities  as 
are  beyond  suspicion. 

In  the  end  of  April,  1745,  the  Marechal 
de  Saxe,  now  famous  for  his  successful 
sieges  in  the  Netherlands,  opened  trenches 
before    Tournay,  on  the    Scheldt  river, 


which,  in  this  place,  runs  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  King  Louis,  with  the 
young  dauphin,"  not  to  speak  of  mistresses, 
play-actors,  and  cookery-apparatus  (in 
waggons  innumerable) hastens  to  be  there,'' 
says  Carlyle.*  Tournay  was  very  strongly 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  Dutch  garri- 
son of  nine  thousand  men,  and  Saxe  ap- 
peared before  it  with  an  army  of  about 
seventy  thousand  men.  The  allies  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  King  George's  son,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, hastened  over  from  England  to 
take  command  of  the  allied  forces — Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  Hanoverian,  and  Austrian — 
destined  for  that  service.  Count  Konig- 
seck  commanded  the  Austrian  quota, 
and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  the  Dutch. 
The  army  was  mustered  near  Brussels  on 
the  4th  of  May,  and  thence  set  forth,  sixty 
thousand  strong,  for  Tournay,  passing 
near  the  field  of  Steinkirk — a  name  re- 
membered in  the  English  army.  On 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  May  (new  style),  the 
Duke  reached  the  village  of  Vazon,  six 
or  seven  miles  from  Tournay,  in  a  low,  un- 
dulating country,  with  some  wood  and  a 
few  streams  and  peaceable  villages.  The 
ground  which  was  to  be  the  field  of 
battle  lies  all  between  the  Brussels  road 
and  the  river  Scheldt.  Tournay  lay  to  the 
north-west,  closely  beleagured  by  the 
French,  and  the  Marechal  de  Saxe,  aware 
of  the  approach  of  the  allies,  had  thrown 
up  some  works,  to  bar  their  line  of  ad- 
vance, with  strong  batteries  in  the  villages 
of  Antoine  and  Fontenoy,  and  on  the  edge 
of  a  small  wood,  called  Bois  de  Barri, 
which  spreads  out  towards  the  east,  but 
narrows  nearly  to  a  point  in  the  direction 
of  Tourney.  In  these  works,  connected 
by  redans  and  abatis,  and  mounted  with 
probably  a  hundred  guns,  the  Marechal 
took  his  position  with  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  leaving  part  of  his  force  around 
Tournay  and  in  neighbouring-  garrisons. 
Near  the  point  of  the  wood  is  a  redoubt 
called  "redoubt  of  Eu,"  so  called  from  the 
title  of  the  Norman  reigment  which  oc- 
cupied it  that  day.  On  a  hill  a  little  far- 
ther within  the  French  lines  the  king  and 
the  dauphin  took  their  post. 

And  now  Saxe  only  feared  that  the  allies 
might  not  venture  to  assail  him  in  so 
strong  a  place ;  and  the  old  Austrian, 
Konigseck,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  attempt  ought  not  to  be  made  ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  waldeck, 
the  Dutch  commander,  were  of  a  different 


*  Life  of  Frederick.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  devotes 
many  pages  to  a  minute  account  of  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  aware, 
in  the  course  of  his  reading,  of  the  presence  of  any 
Irish  troops  at  all  on  that  field. 
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opinion,  and,  in  short,  it  was  determined 
to  go  in.  Early  in  the  morningof  the  11th 
the  dispositions  were  made.  The  Dutch 
and  Austrians  were  on  the  enemy's  left, 
opposite  the  French  right,  and  destined  to 
carry  St.  Antoine  and  its  works :  the 
English  and  Hanoverians  in  the  centre, 
with  their  infantry  in  front  and  cavalry 
in  the  rear,  close  by  the  wood  of  Barri. 
The  map  contained  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Marechal  Saxe  "  gives  the  disposition  of 
the  various  corps  on  the  French  side  ;  and 
we  there  find  the  place  of  the  Irish  brigade 
marked  on  the  left  of  the  French  line,  but 
not  the  extreme  left,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  salient  point  of  the  wood  of  Barri.  The 
brigade  was  not  at  its  full  strength;  and 
we  know  not  on  what  authority  Mr.  Davis* 
staU-s  that  all  the  the  seven  regiments  were 
on  the  ground.  There  were  probably  four 
regiments;  certainly  three — Clare's,  Dil- 
lon's,  and  Lally's— Lord  Clare  being  in 
chief  command.  Neither  Clare,  nor  Dil- 
lon, nor  Lally  were  Irish  by  birth,  but  all 
were  sons  of  Limerick  exiles.  Of  their 
troops  ranked  that  day  under  the  green 
flag,  probably  not  one  had  fought  at  Lim- 
erick fifty-four  years  before.  They  were 
either  the  sons  of  the  original  "Wild- 
geese,"  or  Irishmen  who  had  migrated 
since,  to  fly  from  the  degradation  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  seek  revenge  upon  their 
country's  enemies.  Judging  from  the  space 
which  the  brigade  is  made  to  occupy  on 
the  map,  it  appears  likely  that  its  effective 
force  at  Fontenoy  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  men,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the 
French  army. 

The  various  attacks  ordered  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  several  parts 
of  the  French  line  were  made  in  due  form, 
after  some  preliminary  cannonading.  None 
of  them  succeeded.  The  Dutch  and 
Austrians  were  to  have  stormed  St.  An- 
toine, their  right  wing  at  the  same  time 
joining  hands  with  the  English  and  Han- 
overians opposite  Fontenoy.  But  they 
found  the  fire  from  Antoine  too  heavy, 
and,  besides,  a  battery  they  were  not  aware 
of  opened  upon  them  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  cut  them  up  so 
effectually  that,  after  two  gallant  assaults. 
they  were  fain  to  retire  to  their  original 
position.  Of  course,  the  English  have 
complained  ever  since  that  it  was  the 
Dutch  and  Austrians  who  lost  them  Fon- 
tenoy. In  the  meantime  the  English  and 
Hanoverians  were  furiously  attacking  the 
village  of  Fontenoy  itself,  but  had  no 
better  success.  Before  the  attack  a  certain 
Brigadier-General  Ingoldsby  had  been  de- 
tached with  a  Highland  Regiment,  "Sem- 
ple's  Highlanders,"  and  some  other  force, 
*  Note  to  his  splendid  ballad  of  "  Fontenoy." 


to  silence  the  redoubt  of  Eu,  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  which  seriously  incommoded 
the  English  right.  Ingoldsby  trie  I,  but 
could  not  do  it  (on  which  account  he  under- 
went a  court-martial  in  England  after- 
wards). So  the  duke  had  to  make  his 
attack  on  Fontenoy  with  the  guns  of  that 
redoubt  hammering  his  right  flank.  The 
attack  was  made,  however,  and  made  with 
gallantry  and  persistency,  three  times,  but 
completely  repulsed  each  time  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Nothing  but  repulse  every- 
where—right, left  and  centre.  But  now 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  perceived  that 
between  Fontenoy  and  the  wood  of  Barri, 
with  its  redoubt  of  Eu,  there  was  a  pass- 
age practicable,  though  with  great  peril 
and  loss  from  the  crossfire.  "  Sire."  said 
Saxe  to  the  king  on  the  evening  of  that 
triumphant  day,  "  I  have  one  fault  to 
reproach  myself  with  — I  ought  to  have  put 
one  more  redoubt  between  the  wood  and 
Fontenoy ;  but  I  thought  there  was  no 
general  bold  enough  to  hazard  a  passage 
in  that  place."  *  In  fact,  no  general  ought 
to  have  done  so.  However,  as  Carlylo  de- 
scribes this  advance,  "His  Royal  Highness 
blazes  into  resplendent  Platt-Deuttci  rage, 
what  we  may  call  spiritual  white  heat,  a 
man  $cuu  j»  nr  at  any  rate,  and  pretty  much 
MM  avis — decides  that  he  must  and  will 
Ik;  through  those  lines,  if  it  please  God  s 
that  he  will  not  be  repulsed  at  his  part  of 
the  attack — not  he,  for  one  ;  but  will 
plunge  through  by  what  gap  there  is  f  nine 
hundred  yards,  Voltaire  measures  it),  be- 
tween Fontenoy  and  that  redoubt,  with 
its  laggard  Ingoldsby,  and  see  what  the 
French  interior  is  like."  f  In  fact,  he  did 
come  through  the  lines  and  saw  the  inte- 
rior. 

He  retired  for  a  space,  re-arranged  his 
English  and  Hanoverians  in  three  thin 
columns,  which,  in  the  advance,  under 
heavy  lire  from  both  sides,  were  gradually 
crowded  into  one  column  of  great  depth, 
full  sixteen  thousand  strong,  j  They  had 
with  them  twelve  field-pieces — six  in  front 
and  six  in  the  middle  of  their  lines.§  The 
column  had  to  pass  through  a  kind  of  hol- 
low, where  they  were  somewhat  sheltered 
from  the  fire  on  each  flank,  dragging  their 
cannon  by  hand,  and  then  mounted  a  rising 
ground  and  found  themselves  nearly  out 
of  direct  range  from  the  guns  both  of  Fon- 

*  Voltaire.  Louis  XV.  His  account  of  the  battle 
is  in  general  very  clear  and  precise  ;  but  Voltaire, 
both  in  this  work  and  in  his  poem  of  Fontenoy, 
though  he  cannot  altogether  avoid  all  mention  of  the 
Irish  troops,  takes  care  to  say  as  little  about  them  as 
possible. 

t  Life  of  Frederick. 

j  Davis,  both  in  his  ballad  and  his  note  on  this 
battle,  by  some  unaccountable  oversight,  states  it 
at  six  thousand. 

J  Voltaire. 
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tenoy  and  the  redoubt  of  Eu — fairly  in 
sight  of  the  French  position.  In  front  of 
them,  as  it  chanced,  were  four  battalions 
of  the  Gardes  Francaises,  with  two  bat- 
talions of  Swiss  guards  on  their  left,  and 
two  other  French  regiments  on  their  right. 
The  French  officers  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  surprised  when  they  saw  the 
English  battery  of  cannon  taking  position 
on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground. 
" English  cannon !"  they  cried  ;  "let  us  go 
and  take  them."  They  mounted  the  hill 
with  their  grenadiers,  but  were  astonished 
to  find  an  army  in  their  front.  A  heavy 
discharge,  both  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
made  them  quickly  recoil  with  heavy  loss. 
The  English  column  continued  to  advance 
steadily,  and  the  French  guards,  with  the 
regiment  of  Courten,  supported  by  other 
troops,  having  re-formed,  came  up  to  meet 
them.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  cere- 
monious salutes  are  said  to  have  passed 
between  Lord  Charles  Hay,  who  com- 
manded the  advance  of  the  English,  and 
the  Count  d'Auteroche,  an  officer  of  the 
French  Grenadiers — the  former  taking  off 
his  hat  and  politely  requesting  Messieurs 
of  the  French  Guards  to  fire — the  latter 
also,  with  hat  off,  replying,  "  After  you, 
Messieurs."  D'Espagnac  and  Voltaire 
both  record  this  piece  of  stage-courtesy. 
But  Carlyle,  though  he  says  it  is  a  pity, 
disturbs  the  course  of  history  by  means  of 
"  a  small  irrefragable  document  which  has 
come  to  him,"  namely,  an  original  letter 
from  Lord  Hay  to  his  brother,  of  which 
this  is  an  excerpt :  "  It  was  our  regiment 
that  attacked  the  French  Guards ;  and 
when  we  came  within  twenty  or  thirty 
paces  of  them  I  advanced  before  our  regi- 
ment, drank  to  them  (to  the  French), 
and  told  them,  that  we  were  the  Eng- 
lish Guards,  and  hoped  they  would  stand 
till  we  came  quite  up  to  them,  ami  not 
to  swim  the  Scheldt,  as  they  did  the  Mayn 
at  Dettingen;  upon  which  I  immedi- 
ately turned  about  to  our  own  regiment, 
speeched  them  and  made  them  huzzah. 
An  officer  (d'Auteroche)  came  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  tried  to  make  his  men  huzzah. 
However,  there  was  not  above  three  or 
four  in  their  brigade  did,"  &c.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  the  French,  who,  according  to 
that  chivalrous  legend,  "never  fired  first," 
did  fire  first  on  this  occasion;  but  both 
Gardes  Francaises  and  Swiss  Guards  were 
driven  off  the  field  with  considerable 
slaughter.  And  still  the  English  column 
advanced,  with  a  terrible  steadiness,  pour- 
ing forth  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  suffering  greviously  by  re- 
peated attacks,  both  in  front  and  Hank, 
but  still  closing  up  its  gapped  ranks,  and 
showing  a  resolute  face  on  both  sides. 


There  was  some  confusion  in  the  French 
army,  owing  to  the  surprise  at  this  most 
audacious  advance,  and  the  resistance  at 
first  was  unconcerted  and  desultory. 
Regiment  after  regiment,  both  foot  ami 
horse,  was  hurled  against  the  redoubta- 
ble column,  but  all  were  repulsed  by 
an  admirably  sustained  fire,  which  tho 
French  called  feu  d'enfer.  Voltaire  states 
that  among  the  forces  which  made  these 
ineffectual  attacks  were  certain  Irish 
battalions,  and  that  it  was  in  this  charge 
that  the  Colonel  Count  Dillon  was  killed. 
And  still  the  formidable  column  steadily 
and  slowly  advanced,  calmly  leading  and 
firing,  "  as  if  on  parade,"  says  Voltaire, 
and  were  now  full  three  hundred  paces 
beyond  the  line  of  fire  from  Fontenoy  and 
the  redoubt  of  the  wood,  resolutely 
marching  on  towards  the  French  head- 
quarters. By  this  time  Count  Saxe  found 
that  his  batteries  at  Fontenoy  had  used 
all  their  balls,  and  were  only  answering  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  with  discharge 
powder.  He  believed  the  battle  to  he  lost, 
and  sent  two  several  times  to  entreat  the 
king  to  cross  the  Scheldt,  and  get  out  of 
danger,  which  the  king,  however,  steadily 
refused  to  do. 

Military  critics  have  said  that  at  this 
crisis  of  the  battle,  if  the  English  had 
been  supported  by  cavalry,  and  due  force 
of  artillery,  to  complete  the  disorder  of 
the  French — or,  if  the  Dutch,  under 
Waldeck,  had  at  that  moment  resolutely 
repeated  their  assault  upon  St.  Antoine, 
the  victory  was  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  the  whole  French  army  must 
have  been  flung  into  the  Scheldt  river. 
Count  Saxe  was  now  in  mortal  anxiety,  and 
thought  the  battle  really  lost,  when  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  rode  up  at  a  full  gallop 
and  suggested  a  plan,  which  was  happily 
adopted.  It  was  the  thought  of  that  same 
Colonel  Count  de  Lally,  who  has  been 
heard  of  before  at  Dettingen.*  In  fact, 
this  famous  plan  does  not  appear  to  have 
required  any  peculiar  strategic  genius  to 
conceive,  for  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  open  with  a  battery  of  cannon 
right  in  front  of  the  advancing  column, 
and  then  attack  it  simultaneously  with 
all  the  reserves,  including  the  King's 
household  cavalry,  and  the  Irish  brigade, 
which  still  stood  motionless  near  the 
western  point  of  the  wood  of  Barri,  and 
now  abreast  of  the  English  column  on 
its  right  flank.  There  was  also  in  the 
same    quarter   the    French   regiment  of 

*  "  It  is  said  the  Jacobite  Irishman,  Count  Lally, 
of  the  Irish  brigade,  was  prime  author  of  this 
notion. — " — Carlyle.  Frederick.  Tliis  is  the  only 
indication  In  all  Carlyle's  laboured  account  of  the 
battle  that  he  was  aware  even  of  the  presence  of 
one  Irishman. 
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Normandie,  and  several  other  corps  which 
had  already  been  repulsed  and  broken  in 
several  ineffectual  assaults  on  the  im- 
pregnable column.*  A  French  authority  t 
informs  us  that  "  this  last  decisive  charge 
was  determined  upon,  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  day,  in  a  conversation,  rapid  and  sharp 
as  lightning,  between  Richelieu,  galloping 
from  rank  to  rank,  and  Lally,  who  was 
out  of  patience  at  the  thought  that  the 
devoted  ardour  of  the  Irish  brigade  was  not 
to  be  made  use  of."  He  had  his  wish,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  battery  opened 
on  the  front  of  the  column,  the  brigade 
had  orders  to  assail  its  right  flank,  and  to 
go  in  with  the  bayonet. 

The  English  mass  was  now  stationary, 
but  still  unshaken,  and  never  doubting  to 
finish  the  business,  but  looking  wistfully 
back  for  the  cavalry,  and  longing  for  the 
Dutch.  Suddenly  four  guns  opened  at 
short  range  straight  into  the  head  of  their 
column ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Irish 
regiments  plunged  into  their  right  flank 
with  bayonets  levelled  and  a  hoarse  roar 
that  rose  above  all  the  din  of  battle.  The 
voids  were  in  an  unknown  tongue;  but  if 
the  English  had  understood  it,  they  would 
have  known  that  it  meant  "Remember 
LinK  rick  !"  That  fierce  charge  broke  the 
steady  ranks,  and  made  the  vast  column 
waver  and  reel.  It  was  seconded  by  the 
regiment  of  Normandie  with  equal  gallan- 
try, while  on  the  other  flank  the  cavalry 
burst  in  impetuously,  and  the  four  guns 
in  front  were  ploughinglong  lanes  through 
the  dense  ranks.  It  was  too  much.  The 
English  resisted  for  a  little  with  stubborn 
bravery,  but  at  length  tumbled  into  utter 
confusion  and  fled  from  the  field,  leaving 
it  covered  thickly  with  their  own  dead  and 
their  enemies.  They  were  not  pursued  far, 
for.  once  outside  of  the  lines,  their  cavalry 
was  enabled  to  cover  their  retreat.  The 
allies  lost  nine  thousand  men,  including 
two  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  French 
five  thousand.  So  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
was  fought  and  won.J 

It  cost  the  Irish  brigade  dear.    The  gal- 

*  The  Marquis  D'Argenson,  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  «  as  present  in  the  battle,  and  immediately 
after  wrote  a  narrative  of  it.  which  he  addressed  to 
M.  da  Voltaire,  then  "  Historiographer  to  the  King." 
He  says :  "  A  false  corps  de  reserve  was  then  brought 
up  ;  it  constated  of  the  same  cavalry  .which  had  at 
first  charged  ineffectually,  the  household  troops  of 
tli.'  king;  the  carbineers  of  the  French  guards,  who 
had  dim  yet  been  engaged,  end  a  body  of  Irish 
troops,  which  were  excellent,  especially  when  op- 
posed to  the  English  and  Hanoverians." 

t  Hieg.     Univ.    Lally. 

t  M  de  Voltaire,  though  he  gives  a  long  account 
of  this  battle,  and  cannot  avoid  naming  a  least  the 
Irish  brigade,  has  not  one  word  of  praise  for  it. 
This  is  i  he  more  notable,  as  he  had  D'Argenson's 
Memoir  before  him,  who  speaks  of  them  as  proving 
themselves  excellent  troops,  especially  against  the 


lant  Dillon  was  killed,  with  one-fourth  of 
the  officers  and  one-third  of  the  rank  and 
file;  but  the  immediate  consequences  to 
France  were  immense— Tourney  at  once 
surrendered;  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges, 
Dendermonde,  Ostend,  were  taken  in  quick 
succession;  and  the  English  and  their 
allies  driven  back  behind  the  swamps  and 
canals  of  Holland. 

None  of  all  the  French  victories  in  that 
age  caused  in  Paris  such  a  tumult  of  joy 
and  exultation.  In  England  there  were 
lamentation,  and  wrath,  and  courts-mar- 
tial ;  but  not  against  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, for  the  King's  son  could  do  no  wrong. 
In  Ireland,  as  the  news  came  in,  first,  of 
the  British  defeat,  and  then,  gradually, 
of  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  brigade 
and  the  honours  paid  to  Irish  soldiers,  a 
sudden  but  silent  flush  of  triumph  and  of 
hope  broke  upon  the  oppressed  race ;  and 
many  a  gloomy  countenance  brightened 
with  a  gleam  of  stern  joy,  in  the  thought 
that  the  long  mourned  "  Wild-geese " 
would  one  day  return,  with  freedom  and 
vengeance  in  the  flash  of  the  bayonets  of 
Fontenoy.  

CHAPTER  XI. 

174.r,— 1753. 
Alarm  In  England. — Expedition  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward. — "  A  Message  of  Peace  to  Ireland." — 
Vice-royalty  of  Chesterfield  — Temporary  Tolera- 
tion of  the  Catholics. — Berkeley. — The  Scottish 
Insurrection.— Culloden. — "Loyalty"  of  the  Irish. 
— Lucas  and  the  Patriots. — Debates  on  the.  Sup- 
plies.— Boyle  and  Malonc. — Population  of  Ireland. 

The  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  an  event  in 
the  history  of  Ireland — not  only  by  the 

English.  But  Voltaire  always  grudges  any  credit  to 
the  Irish  troops,  and  never  speaks  of  them  at  all  in 
his  histories  when  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.  I  t'Ar- 
genson  himself  was  well  known  to  be  no  friend  of 
theirs,  and  would  not  have  praised  them  on  this  oc- 
casion if  their  bravery  had  not  attracted  the  notice 
of  all.  Indeed,  in  the  same  letter  to  Voltaire  this 
courtier  says  very  emphatically — "The  truth,  the 
positive  fact,  without  flattery,  is  this — the  ting 
gained  the  battle  himself." 

The  services  of  the  brigade,  however,  on  that 
great  day,  were  too  notorious  in  the  French  army  to 
be  altogether  concealed.  The  Memoir  cited  before 
from  the  liiographie  Universelle  says:  "It  is  noto- 
rious how  much  the  Irish  brigade  contributed  to  the 
victory  by  bursting  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into 
the  flank  of  the  terrible  English  column,  while 
Hichelieu  cannonaded  it  in  front." 

English  historians  scarce  mention  the  brigade  at 
all  on  this  occasion ;  but  Lord  Mahon  is  a  creditable 
exception.  He  says  Count  Saxe  "drew  together  the 
household  troops,  the  whole  reserve,  and  every 
other  man  that  could  be  mustered ;  but  foremost  of 
all  were  the  gallant  exiles  of  the  Irish  brigade." 
Voltaire,  however,  speaking  of  the  troops  who 
charged  on  the  right  flank,  takes  care  to  say  "Ze» 
Irlandais  les  secondent."  Hut,  perhaps,  the  best  at- 
testation to  the  services  of  the  brigade  was  the  im- 
precation on  the  Penal  Code  wrung  from  King 
George  when  he  was  told  of  the  events  of  that  day, 
"  Cursed  be  the  laws  which  deprive  me  of  such  sub- 
jects I" 
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reflected  glory  of  Irish  heroism,  but  be- 
cause disaster  to  England  was  followed, 
as  usual,  by  a  relaxation  of  the  atrocities 
inflicted  upon  Irish  Catholics,  under  the 
Penal  Code.  England,  indeed,  was  in 
profound  alarm,  and  not  without  cause. 
for,  not  only  had  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands  gone  so  decidedly  against  her, 
but,  almost  immediately  after,  it  became 
known  that  preparations  were  on  foot  in 
Trance  for  a  new  invasion  on  behalf  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  "  Young  Pretender." 
The  prince  was  now  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  wasting  away  his  youth 
at  Home,  where  his  father,  James  III., 
then  resided.  In  1742  he  was  recalled  to 
France,  and  some  hopes  were  held  out  of 
giving  him  an  armed  force  of  French, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  to  assert  his  father's 
rights  to  the  crown  of  England.  For 
three  years  he  had  waited  impatiently  for 
his  opportunity  ;  but  the  times  -were  then 
so  busy  that  nobody  thought  of  him.  It 
was  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  one  day 
advised  him  to  wait  no  longer,  but  go 
with  a  few  friends  to  some  point  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  "Your presence  alone," 
said  the  cardinal,  "  will  create  for  you  a 
party  and  an  army ;  then  France  must 
send  you  succour."  I  n  short,  the  pri  nee  con- 
sulted with  a  few  of  his  friends, chiefly  Irish 
officers  ;  an  armed  vessel  of  eighteen  guns 
■was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  an  Irish 
merchant  of  Nantes,  named  Walsh ;  a 
French  ship-of-war  was  ordered  to  escort 
him  ;  and  on  the  l-'th  of  June,  just  one 
month  after  Fontenoy,  he  set  sail  with 
only  seven  attendants  upon  his  adventur- 
ous errand.  The  seven  who  accompanied 
him  were  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  Colonel  O'Sullivan  ("  who  was 
appointed,"  says  Voltaire,  "  Mar&hal  des 
Logis  of  the  army  not  yet  in  being"),  a 
Scotch  officer  named  MacDonald,  an  Irish 
officer  named  Kelly,  and  an  English  one 
named  Strickland.  They  landed  on  the 
bare  shore  of  Moidart,  in  the  Highlands, 
where  the  prince  was  quickly  joined  by 
some  of  the  Jacobite  clans,  the  MacDonald, 
Lochiel,  Cameron,  and  Fraser.  The  Dukes 
of  Argyle  and  Queensberry,  however,  who 
controlled  other  powerful  clans,  kept  aloof, 
and  prepared  to  take  the  part  of  the  reign- 
ing king.  King  George  was  at  this 
moment  in  Hanover ;  but  the  lords  of  his 
council  of  regency  made  the  best  arrange- 
ments possible  for  resistance  in  a  country 
so  nearly  stripped  of  all  its  regular  troops, 
and  set  a  price  upon  the  prince's  head. 

In  this  emergency  it  was  necessary  to 
think  of  Ireland,  as  it  was  considerd  cer- 
tain that  the  prince  must  have  had  agents 
in  that  country  to  stir  up  its  ancient  Jaco- 


bite spirit ;  besides,  it  was  known  that  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  enterprise  wereoffl- 
cers  of  the  Irish  brigade,  coming  Hushed 
from  Fontenoy ;  and  the  Government 
thought  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  there  could  be  tranquillity  in  Ireland. 
There  must  surely  be  an  arrangement 
either  for  stirring  an  insurrection  in  tho 
island  itself,  or  for  sending  fighting  men 
to  Scotland.  On  the  whole,  it  was  judged 
needful,  in  this  dangerous  crisis  of  British 
affairs,  to  show  some  indulgence  to  the 
Irish;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
September,  just  as  Prince  Charles  Edward 
was  leading  his  mountaineers  into  Edin- 
burgh, an  amiable  viceroy  was  sent  to 
Dublin,  bearing  what  might  be  called  a 
'•  message  of  peace  to  Ireland."  This 
was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  ■ 
reputation  for  gallantry,  accomplishments, 
and  an  easy  disposition.  What  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's secret  instructions  were,  we  can 
only  judge  by  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration. He  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the 
business  of  priest-hunting,  and  allowed 
the  Catholic  chapels  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where to  be  opened  for  service.  On  the 
8th  of  October  he  met  Parliament ;  and 
although  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
he  recommended  the  Houses  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  laws  against  Popery  and 
consider  whether  they  needed  any  amend- 
ment, yet  this  was  expressed  in  a  cold  and 
rather  equivocal  maimer,  which  greatly 
disgusted  the  fierce  and  gloomy  big 
the  "  Ascendency."  He  recommended  no 
new  penal  laws,  thinking  probably  there 
were  quite  enough  already,  and  did  not 
even  introduce  that  traditional  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Houses— to  exercise  extreme 
vigilance  in  putting  in  force  that  Penal 
Code  which  they  already  had  in  such  high 
perfection. 

He  soon  made  it  evident,  in  short,  that 
active  persecution  was  to  be  suspended, 
although  that  indulgence  was  contrary  to 
law;  and  those  too  zealous  magistrates 
who  had  earned  distinction  by  active 
prosecution  of  Papists  under  former  vice- 
roys found  only  discouragement  and  re- 
buke at  the  Castle.  Chancellors,  judges, 
and  sheriffs  were  made  to  understand  that 
if  they  would  do  the  king's  business 
aright  this  time,  they  must  leave  "the 
common  enemy"  in  peace  for  the  present. 
But  Lord  Chesterfield,  immediately  on 
coming  over,  employed  many  confidential 
agents,  or,  in  short,  spies,  to  find  out  what 
the  Catholics  were  doing,  thinking  of,  and 
talking  about— whether  there,  were  any 
secret  meetings— above  all,  whether  there 
was  any  apparent  diminution  in  the  num- 
bers of  young  men  at  fairs  and  other 
gatherings ;  in  short,  whether  there  was 
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any  migration  to  Scotland,  or  any  uneasy 
movement  of  the  people,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  something  coming.*  Nothing  of 
all  this  did  he  find,  and,  in  truth, 
nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  The 
people  were  perfectly  tranquil,  not  much 
seeming  even  to  know  or  to  care  what  was 
going  on  in  Scotland,  enjoying  quietly 
their  unwonted  exemption  from  the  ac- 
tual lash  of  the  penal  laws,  and  even  re- 
pairing to  holy  wells  again  without  fear 
of  fine  and  whipping.  It  is  true  the  lash 
was  still  held  over  them,  and  they  were 
soon  to  feel  it ;  true,  also,  that  they  were 
still  excluded  from  all  rights  and  fran- 
chises as  strictly  as  ever.  Not  one  penal 
law  was  repealed  or  altered;  but  there 
was  at  least  forbearance  towards  their 
worship  and  their  clergy.  They  might  see 
a  venerable  priest  now  walking,  in  day- 
light even,  from  his  "  registered  "  parish 
into  another,  to  perform  some  rite  or  ser- 
vice of  religion,  without  fear  of  informers, 
of  hand-cuff s,  and  of  transportation.  Nay, 
bishops  and  vicars  apostolic  could  venture 
to  cross  the  sea,  and  ordain  priests  and 
confirm  children,  in  a  quiet  way ;  and  it 
was  believed  that  not  even  a  monk  could 
frighten  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  in  fact, 
had  lived  for  years  in  France,  and  re- 
spected a  monk  quite  as  much  as  a  rector 
of  the  Establishment. 

Having  once  satisfied  himself  that  there 
was  no  insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
country,  and  none  likely  to  be,  he  was 
not  to  be  moved  from  his  tolerant  course 
by  any  complaints  or  remonstrances. 
Far  from  yielding  to  the  feigned  alarm  of 
those-  who  solicited  him  to  raise  new  regi- 
ments, he  sent  four  battalions  of  the 
soldiers  then  in  Ireland  to  reinforce  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  discouraged 
jobs,  kept  down  expenses,  took  his  plea- 
sure, and  made  himself  exceedingly  popu- 
lar in  his  intercourse  with  Dublin  society; 
and  not  having  forgotten  the  precepts 
which  he  had  given  to  his  son,  the  old 
beau  (he  was  now  fifty-two)  pretended, 
from  habit,  to  be  making  love  to  the 
wives  of  men  of  all  parties.  When  some 
savage  AscendancyProtestant  would  come 
to  him  with  tales  of  alarm,  he  usually 
turned  the  conversation  into  a  tone  of 
light  badinage,  which  perplexed  and  baf- 
fled the  man.  One  came  to  seriously  put 
his  lordship  on  his  guard  by  acquainting 

*  Plowden.  This  worthy  writer,  as  well  as  his 
predecessor,  Dr.  Curry,  is  very  emphatic  in  estab- 
lishing the  "  loya!"  attitude  of  the  Irish  people  upon 
this  occasion.  Dr.  Curry  takes  pains  to  prove  "  that 
no  Irish  Catholic,  lay  or  clerical,  was  any  way  en- 
gaged in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1715."  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Sheridan,  O'SuUivan,  Kelly,  and  other 
French-Irish  officers,  who  fought  in  Scotland,  were 
Frenchmen  by  birth,  like  Lally,  Dillon,  and  Clare. 


him  with  the  fact  that  his  own  coachman 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mass.  i4  Is 
it  possible  ?"  cried  Chesterfield  ;  "  then 
I  will  take  care  the  fellow  shall  not  drive 
me  there."  A  courtier  burst  into  his 
apartment  one  morning,  while  he  was 
sipping  his  chocolate  in  bed.  with  the 
startling  intelligence  "  that  the  Papists 
were  rising  "  in  Connaught,  "  Ah  !"  he 
said,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  'tis  nine 
o'clock ;  time  for  them  to  rise."  There 
was  evidently  no  dealing  with  such  a 
viceroy  as  this,  who  showed  such  insensi- 
bili*,y  to  the  perils  of  Protestantism  and 
the  evil  designs  of  the  dangerous  Papists. 
Indeed,  he  was  seen  to  distinguish  by  his 
peculiar  admiration  a  Papist  beauty,  Miss 
Ambrose,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the 
only  "  dangerous  Papist "  he  had  met  in 
Ireland. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  quietude 
and  comparative  relief  that  the  excellent 
Bishop  Berkeley,  of  Cloyne,  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocese  of 
Cloyne.  He  had  evidently  feared  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  secretly  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  make  an  insur- 
rection in  aid  of  the  Pretender;  and 
writes  in  a  kind  and  paternal  manner,  ex- 
horting them  to  keep  the  peace  and  attend 
quietly  to  their  own  industry,  though,  in- 
deed, the  bishop  is  evidently  at  a  loss  for 
arguments  which  he  can  urge  upon  this 
proscribed,  disfranchised  race,  why  they 
should  take  their  lot  quietly  and  be  loyal 
to  a  Government  which  does  not  recog- 
nize their  existence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, with  his  Highlanders,  had  won  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  near  Edinburgh 
(2nd  October),  and  a  few  days  after  that 
victory  arrived  a  French  and  a  Spanish 
ship,  bringing  money  and  a  supply  of  Irish 
officers,  who,  having  served  in  France  and 
Spain,  were  capable  of  disciplining  his  rude 
troops.*  He  marched  south-westward, 
took  and  garrisoned  Carlisle,  advanced 
through  Lancashire,  where  a  body  of 
three  hundred  English  joined  his  stand- 
ard, and  thence  as  far  as  Derby,  within 
thirty  leagues  of  London.  Report,  which 
exaggerates  everything,  represented  his 
army  as  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  all  Lancashire  as  having  declar- 
ed in  his  favour.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended ;  the  shops  were  closed 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  Dutch  and  Hessian 
troops  were  brought  over  in  a  great  hurry 
from  the  Continent.  The  Franco-Irish  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  France  now  be- 
came violently  excited  and  impatient. 
They  imagined  that  a  descent  upon  Eng- 
*  Voltaire. 
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land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth, 
would  be  quite  practicable,  as  the  passage 
is  so  short  from  Calais  or  Boulogue.  The 
plan  was  to  cross  by  night  with  ten  thou- 
sand men  and  some  cannon.  Once  dis- 
embarked, a  great  part  of  England  would 
rise  to  join  them,  and  they  could  easily 
form  a  junction  with  the  prince,  probably 
near  London.  The  officers,  of  whom  the 
most  active  in  this  business  was  Lally, 
demanded,  as  leader  of  the  expedition,  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  had  fought  with 
them  at  Fontenoy.  They  urged  their 
point  so  earnestly  that  at  length  permis- 
sion was  granted.  But  the  expedition 
never  took  place  on  anything  like  the 
scale  on  which  it  was  projected.  M.  de 
Voltaire,  in  describing  the  preparations, 
for  once  departs  from  his  usual  rule  so 
far  as  to  praise  an  Irishman.  He  says  : 
Lally,  who  has  since  then  been  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  who  died  so  tragic  a 
death,  was  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  The 
writer  of  this  history,  who  long  worked 
along  with  him,  can  affirm  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  man  more  full  of  zeal,  and 
that  there  needed  nothing  to  the  enter- 
prise but  possibility.  It  was  impossible 
to  go  to  sea  in  face  of  the  English  squad- 
rons; and  the  attempt  was  regarded  in 
London  as  absurd."* 

In  fact,  only  a  handful  of  troops  was 
actually  sent ;  and  these  troops  were 
not  Irish,  but  Scotch.  Lord  Drummond, 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  an  officer 
in  the  French  service,  set  forth  in  one 
vessel,  by  way  of  the  German  Sea,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Montrose  with  three 
companies  of  the  Royal  Ecossais,  a  Scot- 
tish regiment  in  French  service.  But  be- 
fore this  small  reinforcement  arrived,  the 
army  of  the  Prince  had  already  retired 
from  the  centre  of  England.  It  had  been 
diminished  and  weakened  by  various 
causes,  the  principal  of  which  were  jeal- 
ousies of  Highland  chiefs  against  one  an- 
other, and  of  lowland  lairds  against  them 
all,  together  with  a  general  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, and  ere  long  a  lack  of  provisions 
also.  The  Jacobite  force  made  the  best 
of  its  way  back  to  Scotland,  and  soon  af- 
ter (January  28,  1746),  utterly  defeated 

*  Any  attempt  of  any  kind  is  always  regarded  in 
London  as  absurd;  and  Voltaire  was  always  too 
ready  to  adopt  the  view  of  English  affairs  which 
the  English  chose  to  give.  He  never  wished  for  the 
success  of  the  Stuarts  ;  considered  the  House  of 
Hanover  a  blessing  to  England,  and  did  not  care  for 
Ireland  at  nil.  The  reasons  why  he  disliked  the 
Irish  were,  first,  that  they  were  good  Catholics,  and, 
next,  that  the  Irish  in  France  were  not  very  modest 
in  asserting  their  pretensions  and  demanding  recog- 
nition of  their  services.  It  was  Voltaire's  corre- 
spondent, D'Argenson,  when  minister,  that  said 
once  to  King  Louis,  "  Those  Irish  troops  give  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  your  majesty's  army." 
"  .My  enemies  say  so,'"  answered  the  king. 


an  English  force  at  Falkirk.  This  was 
the  last  of  its  successes.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  now  marching  into  Scot- 
land with  a  considerable  army,  and  ar- 
rived in  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary. Prince  Charles  Edward  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle.  The 
winter  was  severe,  and  subsistence  was 
scarce.  His  last  resource  was  now  in  the 
northern  Highlands,  where  there  was  still 
a  force  on  foot,  watching  the  seaports  to 
receive  the  supplies  which  might  still  be 
sent  from  France  ;  but  most  of  the  vsssels 
destined  to  that  service  were  captured  by 
English  cruisers.  Three  companies  of  the 
Irish  regiment  of  Fitzjames  arrived  safe- 
ly, and  were  received  by  the  Highlander! 
with  acclamations  of  joy — the  women 
running  down  to  meet  them  and  leading 
the  officers' horses  by  the  bridles.  Still 
the  prince  was  now  hard  pressed  by  the 
English ;  he  retired  to  Inverness,  which 
he  made  his  headquarters;  and  on  the 
23rd  of  April  he  learned  that  the  duke, 
steadily  advancing  through  the  moun- 
tains, had  crossed  the  river  Spey,  and 
felt  that  a  decisive  battle  was  now  immi- 
nent. On  the  27th  the  two  armies  were 
in  presence  at  Culloden— the  prince  with 
five  thousand  men  or  less,  the  duke  with 
ten  thousand,  well  supplied  with  both 
cavalry  and  artillery.  The  English  were 
by  this  time  accustomed  to  the  Highland 
manner  of  righting,  which  had  so  intimi- 
dated them  at  first,  and  with  such  superi- 
ority of  numbers  and  equipments  the 
event  could  scarcely  be  doubtful.  The 
prince's  small  army  were  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  a  loss  of  nine  hundred  killed 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners. 
The  prince  himself  made  his  way  into 
the  mountains,  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful friends,  !;  heridan  and  O'Sullivan  ; 
and  his  adventures,  concealments,  and 
ultimate  escape,  are  sufficiently  well 
known.  This  was  the  last  struggle  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  their  cause  was  now 
lost  utterly  and  for  ever.  There  were 
still,  from  time  to  time,  plots,  and 
even  attempts  by  the  Scottish  Jacobites 
to  make  at  least  some  commencement  of 
a  new  insurrection,  but  all  in  vain.  Ever 
after  Jacobitism  existed  only  in  songs  and 
toasts,  sung  and  pledged  in  private  so- 
ciety ;  and  many  a  house  in  Edinburgh 
and  glen  in  the  Highlands  is  yet  made  to 
ring  witn  those  plaintive  or  warlike  lyrics. 
So  long  as  the  prince  lived,  the  health  of 
Prince  Charlie  was  often  drunk,  or,  '-The 
King  over  the  Water;"  but  he  died  in  Flor- 
ence in  1788,  without  legitimate  posterity, 
and  the  cause  of  the  ancient  family  sank 
definitively  into  the  domain  of  sentimental 
associations  and  romantic  souvenirs. 
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Almost  at  the  very  moment  of  the  battle 
of  Culloden  the  conciliatory  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield was  recalled  from  Ireland.  His 
work  was  done,  and  done  well.  "England," 
says  Plowden,  with  more  than  his  usual 
point  and  force,  "England  was  out  of 
danger,  and  Ireland  could  securely  be  put 
again  under  its  former  regime."  After  a 
short  interregnum,  under  three  lords- 
justices,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  was  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  on  the  13th  of 
September. 

There  was  certainly  no  excuse  for  bring- 
ing the  Irish  back  under  the  unmitigated 
terrors  of  the  penal  laws,  on  account  of 
any  manifestation  of  turbulence,  or  of  a 
design  "to  bring  in  the  Pretender"  during 
the  last  insurrection.  On  this  point  the 
most  hostile  authorities  agree,  and,  al- 
though we  do  not  take  credit  for  the  fact 
as  a  proof  of  "  loyalty"  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable. 
One  remarkable  witness  is  worth  hearing 
on  this  question.  In  the  year  17G2,  upon 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  about  the 
expediency  of  raising  five  regiments  of 
these  Catholics,  for  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  Doctor  Stone  (then 
primate),  in  answer  to  some  commonplace 
objections  against  the  good  faith  and 
loyalty  of  these  people,  which  were  re- 
vived with  virulence  on  that  occasion, 
declared  publicly,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  "in  the  year  17-17,  after  that  rebellion 
was  entirely  suppressed,  happening  to  be 
in  England,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
using all  the  papers  of  the  rebels,  and 
their  correspondents,  which  were  seized 
in  the  custody  of  Murray,  the  Pretender's 
secretary ;  and  that,  after  having  spent 
much  time  and  taken  great  pains  in  ex- 
amining them  (not  without  some  share  of 
the  then  common  suspicion,  that  there 
might  be  some  private  understanding  and 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  Irish 
Catholics),  he  could  not  discover  the  least 
trace,  hint,  or  intimation  of  such  inter- 
course or  correspondence  in  them  ;  or  of 
any  of  the  latter's  favouring,  abetting,  or 
having  been  so  much  as  made  acquainted 
with  the  designs  or  proceedings  of  these 
rebels.  And  what,"  he  said,  "  he  wondered 
at  most  of  all  was,  that  in  all  his  re- 
searches, he  had  not  met  with  any  passage 
in  any  of  these  papers,  from  which  lie 
could  infer  that  either  their  Holy  Father 
the  Pope,  or  any  of  his  cardinals,  bishops, 
or  other  dignitaries  of  that  church,  or  any 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  had,  either,  directly 
or  indirectly,  encouraged,  aided,  or  ap- 
proved of,  the  commencing  or  carrying  on 
of  that  rebellion." 

Another,  and  still  more  singular  attes- 
tation to  the  same  fact  is  in  Chief- Justice 


Marlay's  address  to  the  Dublin  Grand- 
Jury,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Scottish 
insurrection.  "  When  posterity  read  .  .  . 
that  Ireland,  where  much  the  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants  profess  a  religion  which 
sometimes  has  authorized,  or  at  least  jus- 
tified rebellion,  not  only  preserved  peace 
at  home,  but  contributed  to  restore  it 
amongst  his  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
will  they  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  actuated  by  something  more 
than  their  duty  and  allegiance  ?  Will 
they  not  be  convinced  that  they  were  ani- 
mated by  a  generous  sense  of  gratitude 
and  zeal  for  their  great  benefactor,  and 
fully  sensible  of  the  happines  of  being 
blessed  by  living  under  the  protection  of 
a  monarch,  who,  like  the  glorious  King 
William,"  &c.  Thus,  if  Irish  Catholics  of 
the  present  day  are  willing  to  plume 
themselves,  as  some  Catholic  writers  hare 
dpne,  upon  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  their 
ancestors  in  1745,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
which  can  come  to  them  from  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

Under  Lord  Harrington'sadministrat  ion 
the  debates  on  money  bills  formed  the  chief 
subject  of  public  interest,and  the  only  field 
on  which  Irish  "patriotism"  and  the  cham- 
pions of  English  domination  tried  their 
strength.  It  was  also  becoming  a  matter 
more  and  more  important  to  the  English 
Government, because,  notwithstanding  the 
discouragements  of  trade  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  people,  Ireland  had 
now  a  surplus  revenue  to  dispose  of,  and 
the  patriots  naturally  supposed  this  to  be 
fairly  applicable  to  public  works  within 
the  island.  Primate  Stone,  however,  who 
was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  influence 
of  Boulter,  and  imbued  with  the  same 
thoroughly  British  principles,  contended 
that  all  the  surplus  revenue  of  Ireland, 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Crown.  The  patriot  party 
were  led  chiefly  by  two  men — Henry 
Boyle,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
Prime  Sergeant,  Antony  Malone— the  for- 
mer an  ambitious  and  intriguing  poli- 
tician, the  latter  an  eloquent  debater  and 
most  able  constitutional  lawyer.  Outside 
of  the  House  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
people — that  is,  the  Protestant  people — 
was  inflamed  by  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lucas,  who  had  now,  from  petty 
corporation  politics,  risen  to  the  height 
of  the  great  argument  of  national  inde- 
pendence. But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  bold 
doctrines.  Lucas  and  his  writings  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  he  was  but  faintly 
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defended  by  his  own  partizans,  and  the 
resolution  passed,  declaring  him  as  "  an 
enemy  to  his  country,"  even  for  asserting 
the  rightful  independence  of  that  very 
Parliament  which  had  proscribed  him. 
This  event  befell  in  1749  ;  a  reward  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Lucas, 
and  he  fled  from  the  kingdom.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  persecution  directed 
against  him  attracted  more  attention  to 
his  writings  and  bred  more  sympathy  with 
his  principles  ;  so  that  when  he  returned  a 
few  years  after,  he  became,  for  a  time,  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  To  in- 
ternational questions  thus  narrowed  down 
to  the  mere  right  of  voting  or  withholding 
money,  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  high 
constitutional  interest,  and,  in  fact,  dur- 
ing this  administration  not  a  single  step 
in  advance  was  gained  by  the  "  Patriot  " 
party.  The  struggle  for  power  and 
influence  between  Primate  Stone  and 
Speaker  Boyle  "  was  no  more,"  says  Mac- 
Nevin,  "than  the  struggle  of  two  ambitious 
and  powerful  men  for  their  own  ends." 

In  1751  Lord  Harrington  was  recalled. 
The  Duke  of  Dorset,  for  the  second  time, 
came  to  Ireland  as  lofd-lieutenant,  and  the 
question  of  Irish  parliamentary  control 
over  the  revenues  of  the  country  came  at 
last  to  a  crisis,  and  received  a  solution  very 
little  to  the  comfort  of  the  Patriots.  In 
the  last  session  under  Harrington's  vice- 
royalty,  as  there  was  a  considerable  sur- 
plus in  the  Irish  Exchequer,  the  House  of 
Commons  determined  to  apply  it  towards 
the  discharge  of  the  national  debt.  A 
bill  had  been  accordingly  prepared  ami 

transmitted  to  England  with  this  view, 
to  which  was  affixed  the  preamble  : 
"  Whereas  on  the  2.3th  of  March  last  a 
considerable  balance  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  vice-treasurers  or  receivers-general 
of  the  kingdom,  or  their  deputy  or  depu- 
ties, unapplied  ;  and  it  will  be  for  your 
majesty's  service,  and  for  the  ease  of  your 
faithful  subjects  in  this  kingdom,  that  so 
much  thereof  as  can  be  conveniently  spared 
should  be  paid,  agreeably  to  your  majesty's 
most  gracious  intention,  in  discharge  of 
part  of  the  national  debt,"  &c.  On  the 
transmission  of  this  bill  to  London  (Mr. 
Pelham  being  then  prime  minister),  it  was 
urged  by  the  warm  partisans  of  preroga- 
tive in  the  council  that  the  Commons  of 
Ireland  had  no  right  to  apply  any  part  of 
the  unappropriated  revenue,  nor  even  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
such  appropriation,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  crown  formally  declared. 
When  the  Duke  of  Dorset  came  over,  and 
opened  the  session  of  1751,  he  informed 
the  two  Houses  that  he  was  commanded 
by  the  king  to    acquaint  them  that  his 


j  majesty,  ever  thoughtful  of  the  welfare 
ami  happiness  of  his  subjects,  would 
graciously  consent  and  recommend  it  to 
them  that  such  part  of  the  money  then 
remaining  in  his  treasury,  as  should  be 
thought  consistent  with  the  public  service, 
be  applied  towards  the  further  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  "  Consent  "  involved 
a  principle,  and  the  Commons  took  tiro 
at  the  word.  They  framed  the  bill, 
appropriating  £120,000  for  the  purpose 
already  stated,  and  omitted  in  its  pre- 
amble all  mention  of  the  consent.  But 
ministers  returned  it  with  an  alteration 
in  the  preamble  signifying  the  consent,  and 
containing  the  indispensable  word.  And 
i he  House,  unwilling  to  drive  the  matter 
to  extremities,  passed  the  bill  without 
further  notice.  Thus  was  established  a 
precedent  for  the  King  of  England  con- 
senting to  the  Irish  Parliament  voting 
their  own  money.  So  far  had  the  dif- 
ferences proceeded,  when  Mr  Pelham  died, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded 
him  as  prime  minister,  zealous  to  uphold 
the  prerogative,  to  improve  upon  the  pre- 
cedent, and  to  repeat  the  lesson  just  given 
to  the  aspiring  colonists  of  Ireland,  sent 
positive  directions  to  Dorset,  in  opening 
the  session  of  1753.  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion of  his  majesty's  gracious  consent  in 
mentioning  the  application  of  surplus 
revenue.  The  House,  in  their  Address, 
not  only  again  omitted  all  reference  to 
that  gracious  consent,  but  even  the  former 
expressions  of  grateful  acknowledgment ; 
and  the  bill  of  supplies  was  actually 
transmitted  to  England  without  the  usual 
complimentary  preamble.  The  ministers 
of  the  Crown  in  England,  in  their  great 
wisdom,  thought  fit  to  supply  it  thus: 
••And  your  majesty,  ever  attentive  to  the 
ease  and  happiness  of  your  faithful  sub- 
jects, has  been  graciously  pleased  to  sig- 
nify that  you  would  consent,"  and  so  forth. 
When  the  bill  came  over  thus  amended 
there  was  much  excitement  botli  in  Par- 
liament and  in  society.  Malone  was- 
learned  and  convincing.  Boyle,  by  his 
extensive  influence  and  connections  in 
Parliament,  powerfully  seconded,  or 
rather  led,  the  opposition.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
king's  servants  to  do  the  king's  business, 
the  spirit  of  independence  was  sufficiently 
roused  to  cause  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
amended  bill,  though  only  by  a  majority 
of  five  votes.  The  Commons  wished  to 
appropriate  the  money — the  king  con- 
sented, and  insisted  upon  consenting ; 
and  then  the  Commons  would  not  ap- 
propriate it  at  all,  because  the  king 
consented.  The  defeat  of  the  bill  was 
considered   as   a  victory   of    patriotism, 
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and  was  celebrated  with  universal  rejoic- 
ings— even  the  Catholics  joining  in  the 
general  joy,  for  they  felt  instinctively  that 
it  was  the  weight  of  English  predominance 
which  kept  them  in  their  degraded  po- 
sition, and  necessarily  sympathized  with 
every  struggle  against  that.  Yet  after 
all,  this  spirited  conduct  of  the  Commons 
was  but  an  impotent  protest ;  for  the 
public  service  was  now  left  wholly  un- 
provided for,  the  circulation  of  money 
almost  ceased,  trade  and  business  suffered, 
and  a  clamour  soon  arose,  not  more  against 
the  Government  than  against  the  Patriots. 
Thus  the  Court  party  had  its  revenge. 
The  lord-lieutenant  took  the  whole  sur- 
plus revenue  out  of  the  treasury  by  virtue 
of  a  "  royal  letter  ;"  so  the  king,  after  all, 
not  only  consented  to  the  act,  but  did  the 
act  wholly  himself ;  and  Speaker  Boyle 
was  removed  from  his  seat  at  the  Privy 
Council,  and  Malone's  patent  of  prece- 
dence as  prime  sergeant  was  annulled. 
The  viceroy  and  the  primate  took  care 
to  put  some  mark  of  royal  displeasure 
upon  every  one  who  had  voted  down  the 
Supply  Bill ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  English  interest  did  not  gain 
&  more  decisive  victory  by  thus  trampling 
with  impunity  upon  all  constitutional 
forms,  than  if  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
quietly  submitted  to  the  servile  form  pre- 
scribed to  it.  There  was  no  visible 
remedy ;  the  mob  of  Dublin  might  hoot 
the  viceroy  when  his  coach  appeared  in 
the  streets  ;  they  could  threaten  and  mob 
the  primate  or  Hutchinson,  or  others  who 
were  conspicuous  in  asserting  the  ob- 
noxious royal  prerogative  ;  yet  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  submit.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  we  might  repeat 
the  words  of  Swift  when  speaking  of  the 
case  of  Mol yueux :  "  The  love  and  torrent 
of  power  prevailed.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  were  invincible.  For, 
in  reason,  all  government  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed  is  the  very  defi- 
nition of  slavery ;  but,  in  fact,  eleven 
men  well  armed  will  certainly  subdue  one 
single  man  in  his  shirt." 

Up  to  this  period  we  have  invariably 
found  the  struggles  of  the  colony  to  take 
rank  as  a  nation — of  its  Parliament  to  as- 
sert its  independence — successfully  re- 
sisted and  triumphantly  crushed  down. 
The  assertion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Irish  lords  in  the  case  of  "  Sherlock 
and  Annesley"  was  instantly  followed  by 
the  Declaratory  Act,  which  enacted  that 
the  Irish  lords  had  no  jurisdiction  at 
all.  The  more  anxiously  our  Irish 
Parliament  affirmed  its  sovereign  right, 
the  more  systematically  were  acts  passed 
by  the  English  Parliament  to  bind  Ireland. 


And  now  the  attemped  vindication  by  the 
Irish  Legislature  of  its  right  to  vote,  or 
not  vote,  its  own  money,  was  only  the 
occasion  of  a  high-handed  royal  outrage, 
trampling  upon  every  pretence  of  con- 
stitutional law ;  and  Irish  "  Patriots,"  if 
unanswerable  in  their  arguments,  were 
impotent  to  make  them  good  in  fact ; 
for  "the  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
invincible."  It  is,  in  truth,  impossible 
to  avoid  assent  to  the  conclusions  of 
Lord  Clare  (not  O'Brien,  King  James's 
Lord  Clare,  but  Fitzgibbon,  King 
George's  Lord  Clare),  in  his  often-quoted 
speech  fifty  years  later,  in  so  far  as  he 
demonstrated  the  anomalous  and  untena- 
ble relation  between  the  two  Parliaments 
of  England  and  of  Ireland.  The  English 
Protestant  colony  in  Ireland,  whieii  as- 
pired to  be  a  nation,  amounted  to  something 
v&der  half  a  million  of  souls  in  1754.* 
It  was  out  of  the  question  that  it  should 
be  united  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  its 
potent  mother  country,  by  "  the  golden 
link  of  the  crown,"  because  the  wearer  of 
that  crown  was  sure  to  be  guided  in  his 
policy  by  English  ministers,  in  accordance 
with  English  interests  ;  and  as  the  army 
was  the  king's  army,  he  could  always 
enforce  that  policy.  The  fatal  weakness 
of  the  colony  was,  that  it  would  not 
amalgamate  with  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people,  so  as  to  form  a  true  nation,  but 
set  up  the  vain  pretenstion  to  hold  down 
a  whole  disfranchised  people  with  one 
hand,  and  defy  all  England  with  the  other. 
Still  the  colonists  were  multiplying  and 
growing  rich ;  and  happily  for  them, 
England  was  on  the  eve  of  disaster  and 
humiliation;  and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  a  gracious  opportunity  was  to  arise 
which  gave  them  real  independence  for  at 
least  a  few  years. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

1753—1760. 
Unpopularity  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset. — Earl  of 
Kildare. — His  Address. — Patriots  in  power. — 
Pension  List. — Duke  of  Bedford  lord-lieutenant. — ■ 
Case  of  Saul. — Catholic  meeting  in  Dublin. — 
Commencement  of  Catholic  agitation. — Address 
of  the  Catholics  received. — First  recognition  of 
the  Catholics  as  subjects. — Lucasian  mobs. — 
Project  of  Union. — Thurot's  expedition. — Death 
of  George  II. —  Population. —  Distress  of  the 
country. — Operation  of  the  Penal  Laws. — The 
Geoghegans.  —  Catholic  Petition.  —  Berkeley's 
"  Querist." 

After  these  high-handed  measures  of  the 
English  ministry,  of  which  Dorset  was  but 
*  We  take  the  estimate  of  the  entire  population 
for  that  year  from  the  tables  in  Thorn's  official  Al- 
manac and  Directory.  For  1754  it  is  estimated  at 
2.372,634  men,  women,  and  children.  At  the  rate 
of  five  Catholics  to  one  Protestant  (which  is  Dr. 
Boulter's  estimate),  the  active  part  of  the  population 
was  under  half  a  million.  The  rest  was  assumed 
by  law  not  to  exist  in  the  world. 
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the  instrument,  he  became  intolerable  to 
the  people  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  his  son, 
Lord  George  Sackville,  the  primate,  and 
every  one  professing  "  to  do  the  king's 
business  in  Ireland."  The  duke,  even 
before  being  recalled,  found  it  necessary 
to  go  over  to  England,  partly  to  avoid  the 
odium  of  the  Irish,  but  chiefly  to  take 
care  of  his  interests  and  those  of  his 
family  at  the  court.  The  colonial  patriot- 
ism ran  high  ;  the  mob  of  Dublin  became 
"  Lucasian."  The  primate  durst  not 
appear  on  the  streets;  and  the  manner 
was  then  first  introduced  of  expressing, 
by  toasts,  at  private  supper  parties,  some 
stirring  patriotic  sentiment  or  keen  in- 
vective against  the  administration,  in 
terse  language,  which  would  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  thence  get  into  the 
newspapers.  One  of  these  toasts  was, 
"  May  all  Secretary-Bashaws  and  lordly 
high-priests  be  kept  to  their  tackle,  the 
sword  and  the  Bible."  Another  was, 
'•  May  the  importation  of  Ganymedes  into 
Ireland  be  discontinued,"  which  was  an 
allusion  to  unnameable  vices  attributed  to 
Primate  Stone. 

However,    the    chief    interest  of    the 
struggle  between  court  and  country  was 
now,  for  the  moment,  transferred  to  the 
cabinets  and  antechambers  of  ministers 
at  London.    The  Earl  of  Kildare,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Leinster,  a  high-spirited 
nobleman,  as  became  his  Geraldine  blood, 
was  moved  with  indignation  at  the  late 
proceedings    in   his    country ;    for    the 
Geraldines  had  always  considered  them- 
selves Irish,  and  long  before  these  Crom- 
wellian    and    Williamite    colonists    had 
appeared  in  the  island  his  ancestors  were 
not  only  Irish  and  chiefs  of  Clan-Geralt, 
1/kt  v/ereeven reproached  as  being  actually 
more  Irish  than  the  Irish.    Of  course,  the 
family  had  long  ago  "  conformed,"  like 
most  of  the  O'Briens  and  De  Burghos, 
and  many  other  ancient  tribes  of  French 
and  Irish  stock  ;  otherwise  the  Earl  could 
not  have  sat  in  Parliament,  nor  taken  the 
bold    step    which   so    much    astonished 
British  courtiers  at  this  period.    He  went 
over  to  London,  had  an  audience  of  the 
king,   and  presented  him  with  his  own 
hand  an  address  of  remonstrance  from 
himself  against  the  whole  course  of  the 
Irish   Government  under    Lord  Dorset. 
This  document  spoke  very  plainly  to  the 
king;   told  him  "his  loyal  kingdom  of 
Ireland  wore  a  face  of  discontent ;"  that 
this  discontent  proceeded  not  from  fac- 
tion, but  from  the  malfeasance  of  mini- 
sters ;  it  complained  of  the  odious  duum- 
virate of  the  primate  and  the  viceroy ; 
compared  the  latter  with  Strafford,  the 
former    with    Laud    and    Wolsey,   and 


especially  exposed  the  insolent  behaviour 
of  Dorset's  son,  Lord  George  Sackville,  in 
mischievously  meddling  with  all  the  public 
affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

Ministers  were  surprised  at  what  they 
considered  the  boldness  of  this  proceeding. 
The  Earl  of  Holderness  writes  to  the  Irish 
Chancellor  Jocelyn,  "  My  good  lord  chan- 
cellor— I  am  not  a  little  concerned  that 
the  noble  Earl  of  Kildare  should  take  so 
bold  a  step  as  he  may  repent  hereafter. 
*  *  He  was  but  ill  received,  and  very 
coolly  dismissed,  as,  indeed,  the  presump- 
tion well  merited ;  for  why  should  his 
majesty  receive  any  remonstrances  con- 
cerning his  kingdom  or  government,  but 
from  the  proper  ministers,  or  through  the 
usual  channels,  namely,  both  Houses  of 
Parliament !  I  desire  my  compliments 
may  attend  his  grace,  my  lord  primate, 
and  wish  him  success  in  all  laudable- 
endeavours  for  poor  Ireland."  But,  in 
fact,  although  the  earl's  address  was 
spoken  of  generally  as  an  act  of  teme- 
rity, "  which  nothing  but  the  extreme 
mildness  of  government  could  allow  to 
remain  unpunished,"  yet  it  appears  he  felt 
extremely  easy  about  these  hints  of  dan- 
ger to  himself.  If  it  be  true  that  he  was 
"  coolly  dismissed  "  from  the  royal  audi- 
ence, yet  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
very  quickly  modelled  upon  his  views,  or 
almost  placed  substantially  in  his  hands. 
Dorset  was  soon  recalled,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Lord  Hartington,  a  personal 
and  political  ally  of  Kildare.  Mr.  Plow 
den  alleges,  and  the  result  seems  to  con- 
firm it,  that  this  viceroy  came  over  to 
Ireland  leagued  by  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Patriot  party,  through  the  intermedia- 
tion of  Lord  Kildare,  and  in  especial  had 
a  clear  understanding  with  Boyle  and 
Malone.  Stone  was  removed  from  the 
privy  council ;  Boyle  was  made  Earl  of 
Shannon,  and  entered  the  Upper  House, 
accepting  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of 
£2,000  for  thirty-one  years.  Ponsonby 
was  elected  Speaker  in  his  place.  The 
system  of  the  English  Court  was  now 
to  buy  up  the  Patriots  with  place  and 
patronage.  Even  Malone  was  promised 
the  succession  to  Boyle  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  but  the  public,  and  his 
own  respectable  family,  raised  such  an 
outcry  against  this  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  accept  it,  and  declined.  Boyle  continued 
nominal  chancellor,  and  Malone  conde- 
scended to  receive  the  profits  of  the  place. 
We  hear  but  little  more  of  any  trouble 
given  to  English  rule  by  this  band  of 
Irish  Patriots,  and  the  bitter  reflection 
of  Thomas  MacNevin  upon  the  whole 
transaction  seems  well  justified.  '•  Des- 
potism, without  corruption,  was  not  con- 
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sidered  as  a  fit  exemplar  of  government, 
and  the  matter  for  the  present  terminated 
by  a  title  and  a  pension  conferred  on  the 
greatest  patriot  of  the  day.  Henry  Boyle 
Sore  about  the  blushing  honours  of  his 
public  virtue,  emblazoned  on  the  coronet 
of  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  The  primate 
did  not  fare  so  well ;  he  was  removed 
from  the  privy  council.  The  rest  of  the 
Patriots  found  comfortable  retreats  in 
various  lucrative  offices,  and  the  most 
substantial  compliments  were  paid  to 
those  who  were  noisiest  in  their  patriotism 
and  fiercest  in  their  opposition." 

In  1756  the  lord-lieutenant,  now  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  after  having  thus  gratified 
the  "  Patriots,"  returned  to  England  in 
delicate  health — leaving  as  lords-justices, 
Jocelyn,  lord  chancellor,  and  the  Earls  of 
Kildare  and  Bessborough. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  transference  of  the  power  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  Irish  Government  into  the 
hands  of  the  Patriots  was  not  productive  of 
any  wholesome  effect  whatsoever — neither 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  masses  (for  the 
Patriots  were  their  mortal  enemies),  nor 
in  favour  of  public  virtue  and  morality, 
for  nobody  demands  to  be  bought  at  so 
high  a  price  as  a  patriot.  Accordingly. 
we  soon  find  the  whole  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  country  absorbed  by 
inquiries  into  the  enormously  increased 
pension  list  upon  the  Irish  Establishment. 
In  March,  175G,  some  member  (unpen- 
sioned)  of  the  Commons,  introduced  a 
bill  to  vacate  the  seats  of  such  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  should 
accept  any  pension  or  civil  office  of  profit 
from  the  Crown.  It  was  voted  down  by 
a  vote  of  eighty-five  to  fifty-nine — a  fatal 
and  ominous  warning  to  the  nation.  On 
the  day  when  that  measure  was  debated, 
a  return  of  pensions  was  brought  in  and 
read.  Many  of  the  first  names  in  Ireland 
appear  upon  the  shameful  list;  many 
foreigners  or  Englishmen ;  few  or  no 
meritorious  servants  of  the  state.  The 
Countess  of  Yarmouth  stood  upon  that 
return  for  £4000  ;  Mr.  Bellingham  Boyle, 
a  near  relative  of  the  illustrious  "  Pat- 
riot," for  £800  "  during  pleasure"  (that 
is,  so  long  as  he  should  make  himself 
generally  useful),  and  the  Patriot  him- 
self, now  Earl  of  Shannon,  closed  up  the 
list  with  his  pension  of  £2000  a  year. 

Although  the  bill  to  vacate  the  seats  of 
pensioners  was  lost,  the  revelations  of 
prevailing  corruption  were  so  gross  that 
certain  other  members  of  Parliament  not 
yet  pensioned,  again  returned  to  the  charge 
upon  this  popular  grievance.  A  series  of 
resolutions  was,  in  fact,  reported  by  the 
committee  on  public  accounts,  not,  indeed, 


making  personal  and  ungracious  reference 
to  the  private  concerns  of  members  of 
Parliament,  but  stating  in  general  terms 
that  the  pension  list  had  become  alto- 
gether too  enormous ;  that  it  had  been 
increased  since  the  23rd  of  March,  1755 
— that  is,  within  one  year — by  no  less 
than  £28,103  per  annum;  that  these  pen- 
sions were  lavished  upon  foreigners,  and 
upon  people  not  resident  in  Ireland  ;  and 
that  all  this  was  a  loss  and  injury  to  the 
nation  and  to  his  majesty's  service.  Upon 
these  resolutions,  which  did  not  touch  too 
closely  the  Patriots'  own  private  arrange- 
ments, there  was  a  patriotic  struggle,  and 
even  a  patriotic  triumph.  The  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  were  presented  by 
Speaker  Ponsonby  to  the  viceroy,  with  the 
usual  request  that  they  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  king.  He  only  replied  that 
tke  matter  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for 
him  to  promise  at  once  that  he  would 
forward  such  resolutions.  Thereupon  the 
Speaker  returned  to  the  House  and  re- 
ported his  reception.  It  was  determined 
to  make  a  stand,  and  next  day  a  motion 
was  made  that  all  orders  not  yet  proceeded 
on  should  be  adjourned,  the  House  not 
having  yet  received  any  answer  from  the 
lord-lieutenant  as  to  the  transmission  of 
their  resolutions.  This,  of  course,  meant 
that  they  would  vote  no  supplies  until 
they  should  be  satisfied  on  that  point. 
The  motion  to  adjourn  everything  was 
carried,  by  a  strict  party  vote — those  in 
favour  of  the  resolutions  voting  for  the 
adjournment,  and  those  opposed  to  them 
voting  against  it.  The  lord-lieutenant 
immediately  sent  a  message  that  he  would 
transmit  the  resolutions  without  delay. 
Thus  a  small  patriotic  victory  was  gained 
without  any  one  being  injured,  for  nothing 
whatsoever  came  of  these  resolutions. 

In  September,  1757,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford came  over  as  lord-lieutenant  — 
specially  instructed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  go 
upon  the  conciliatory  policy.  He  was  to 
employ  all  softening  and  healing  arts  of 
government.  In  fact,  it  is  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  administration  we  are  to  go 
back  for  the  commencement  of  that  well- 
known  Whig  policy,  of  making  use  of 
the  Patriotic  Irish  party,  and  even  of  the 
Catholics  themselves,  in  support  of  the 
Whig  party  in  England.  There  had  been 
lately  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Catholics  under  the 
penal  laws ;  the  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance exercised  towards  them  during 
Chesterfield's  vice-royalty  had  no  longer 
a  sufficient  reason  and  motive ;  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  connivance  and  extra-legal 
toleration  were  over,  and  the  Catholics 
were  once  more  under  the  full  pressure  of 
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the  laws  "  for  preventing  the  growth  of 
Popery." 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  low 
condition  of  the  Catholics  occurred  the 
year  following.  A  young  Catholic  girl 
named  O'Toole  was  importuned  by  some 
of  her  friends  to  conform  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  to  avoid  this  persecution, 
she  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  another 
friend  and  relative,  a  Catholic  merchant 
in  Dublin,  named  Saul.  Legal  proceed- 
.ngs  were  at  once  taken  against  Mr.  Saul, 
in  the  name  of  a  Protestant  connection 
of  the  young  lady.  Of  course,  the  trial 
went  against  Saul ;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  was  assured  from  the  bench  that 
Papists  had  no  rights,  inasmuch  as  "  the 
law  did  not  presume  a  Papist  to  exist  in 
the  kingdom ;  nor  could  they  so  much  as 
breathe  there  without  the  connivance  of  Go- 
vernment." And  the  court  was  right,  for 
such  was  actually  the  "  Law,"  or  what 
passed  for  law  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
there  had  even  been  prepared,  by  some 
members  of  Parliament,  the  "heads  of  a 
bill  "  for  a  new  and  more  stringent  penal 
law  regulating  the  registration  of  priests, 
and  intended  to  put  an  effectual  end,  by 
dreadful  penalties,  to  the  regular  course 
of  hierarchical  i  hurcli  government,  which 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  carried  on 
regularly,  though  clandestinely  and 
against  the  law.  The  menace  of  this 
new  law  and  the  late  proceedings  re- 
respecting  Mr  Saul,  caused  a  good  deal 
of  agitation  and  excitement  among  the 
Catholics,  and  the  leading  people  of  that 
religion  in  Dublin  even  ventured  to  hold 
small  meetings  in  an  obscure  manner,  to 
consult  on  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
fresh  atrocities  which  were  now  threaten- 
ed. In  these  preliminary  meetings  two 
factions  at  once  developed  themselves ; 
the  long  period  of  unacquaintance  with 
all  political  and  civil  life  had  rendered 
the  Catholic  people  almost  incapable  of 
efficient  organization  and  co-operation ; 
and  so  they  divided  forthwith  into  two 
parties — the  one  led  by  Lord  Trimbleston, 
the  other  by  Dr.  Fitzsimon.  At  length 
certain  of  the  more  rational  and  moderate 
leaders  of  the  Catholics,  Charles  O'Conor, 
of  Belanagar ;  Dr.  Curry,  author  of  the 
Historical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars ;  Mr. 
Wyse,  a  Waterford  merchant,  together 
with  Lords  Fingal,  Taafe,  and  Delvin. 
originated  a  new  movement  by  a  meeting 
in  Dublin,  which  established  the  first 
"  Catholic  Committee,"  and  commenced 
that  career  of  "  agitation"  which  has  since 
been  carried  to  such  great  lengths.  The 
first  performances  of  this  Catholic  Com- 
mittee have  been,  and  will  always  be, 


very  variously  appreciated  by  Irishmen, 
in  accordance  with  their  different  ideas 
as  to  the  policy  and  duty  of  a  nation  held 
in  so  degrading  a  bondage.  It  became 
known,  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Bedford,  that  the  Jacobites  in 
France  were  preparing  another  expedition 
for  a  descent  somewhere  on  the  British 
coast,  or  Ireland;  and  on  the  2'.)th  of 
October,  1759,  the  lord-lieutenant  de- 
livered a  message  to  Parliament,  fan 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  written 
by  the  king's  express  command,  inform* 
ing  him  that  France  was  preparing  a  new 
invasion,  and  desiring  him  to  exhort  the 
Irish  people  to  show  on  this  occasion  their 
tried  loyalty  and  attacheinent  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Immediately  an 
address,  testifying  the  most  devoted 
"  loyalty,"  was  prepared  by  the  Catholic 
Committee.  It  was  written  by  Charles 
O'Conor,  and  signed  by  three  hundred  of 
the  most  respectable  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  Dublin.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose ; 
Catholics  were  not  citizens,  nor  subjects  ; 
they  were  not  supposed  to  exist  at  all; 
other  attempts  they  had  made  to  testily 
their  "loyalty"  had  been  repulsed  with 
the  most  insolent  disdain  ;  and  they  knew 
well  they  were  exposing  themselves  to 
another  humiliation  of  the  sama  kind  on 
the  present  occasion.  However,  two  hold 
Papists  undertook  to  present  the  address 
to  Ponsonby,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  were  Antony  Mac- 
Dermott  and  John  Crump.  They  waited 
on  the  Speaker  and  read  him  the  loyal 
manifesto.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a  Whig  and  a 
"  Patriot,"  took  the  document,  laid  it  on 
the  table,  and  said  not  one  word,  and 
bowed  the  delegates  out.  There  were  a 
few  days  of  agitated  suspense ;  and  then, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant sent  a  gracious  answer.  lie  did 
more;  he  caused  his  answer  to  he  printed 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  thereby  officially 
recognizingthe  existence  (though  humble) 
of  persons  calling  themselves  Catholics  in 
Ireland.  The  Speaker  then  sent  for  the 
two  gentlemen  who  had  presented  the 
address,  and  ordered  Mr.  MacDermott  to 
read  it  to  the  House.  Mr.  MacDermott 
read  it,  and  then  thanked  the  Speaker,  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  for  his 
condescension,  Mr.  Ponsonby  most  gra- 
ciously replied  "  that  he  counted  it  a 
favour  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  serving  so 
respectable  a  body  as  the  gentlemen  who 
had  signed  that  address."  The  Catholics, 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  were  publicly  and  officially  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  a  species  of  existence. 
Here  was  a  triumph  1 
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In  fact,  this  recognition  of  Irish  Cath  >"- 
lies  as  a  part  of  the  King  of  England's 
subjects  was  a  kind  of  admission  of  that 
body  over  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
civil  and  constitutional  freedom.  W 
may  feel  indignant  at  the  extreme  humi- 
lity of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
and  lament  that  the  low  condition  of  our 
countrymen  at  that  time  left  them  no 
alternative  but  that  of  professing  a  hypo- 
critical "  loyalty"  to  their  oppressors  ; 
for  the  only  other  alternative  was  secret 
organization  to  prepare  an  insurrection 
for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  English 
colony  in  Ireland,  and,  carefully  disarmed 
as  the  Catholics  were,  they  doubtless  felt 
this  to  be  an  impossible  project.  Yet,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  is  net 
to  state  the  fact  that  this  profession  of 
loyalty  to  a  king  of  England  was  in  reality 
insincere.  Hypocrisy,  in  such  a  ca  e,  is 
less  disgraceful  than  would  have  been  a 
genuine  canine  attachment  to  the  hand 
that  smote  and  to  the  foot  that  kicked. 

The  real  object  of  the  conciliatory 
policy  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
instructed  to  pursue  towards  the  Catholics 
was  not  only  to  give  additional  strength 
to  the  Whig  party  in  England,  but  also  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  legislative  union 
between  the  two  countries ;  in  other 
words,  a  complete  absorption  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  shadowy  nationali  y 
of  Ireland  in  the  more  real  and  proper  na- 
tionality of  her  "  sister  country,"  and  even 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Bedford's  adminis- 
tration the  English  ministry  had  begun  to 
count  upon  the  Catholics  as  an  anti-Irish 
element  which  might  be  used  to  crush  the 
risiiiLT  aspirations  of  colonial  nationality. 
Rumours  began  to  be  current  in  Dublin  that 
a  project  was  on  foot  to  destroy  the  rish 
Parliament  and  effect  a  union  with  Great 
Britain,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
made  with  Scotland;  and  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  became  violently  excited.  On 
the  3rd  of  December,  in  this  year  (1759), 
the  mobro6e  and  surrounded  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  loud  outcries.  When  a  ly 
member  was  seen  arriving  they  stopped 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he 
would  oppose  a  union.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor and  some  of  the  bishops  ware 
hustled  and  maltreated,  and  one  member 
of  the  privy  council  was  flung  into  he 
Liffey.  The  tumult  became  so  dangerous 
that  at  length  Mr.  Speaker  Ponson by,  and 
Mr.  Rigby,  the  secretary,  were  obliged  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  portico  of 
the  House,  and  solemnly  assure  the  people 
that  no  union  was  in  contemplation,  and 
that,  if  such  a  measure  were  proposed, 
they  would  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
The   riot,  however,  was  not  suppressed 


without  military  aid,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  zealous  patriotic  Protestants  of  the 
English  colony  were  ridden  down  by  the 
king's  troops.  The  anti-union  demonstra- 
tion was  essentially  and  exclusively  Pro- 
testant, and  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  made 
haste  to  clear  themselves  of  all  complicity 
in  it.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  in  Parlia- 
ment to  ascertain  who  were  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  the  disturbance ;  anil 
on  that  occasion,  as  some  of  the  very 
persons  guilty  in  that  respect  did,  by  their 
interest  in  both  Houses,  endeavour  to  fix 
the  odium  of  it  on  the  obnoxious  Papists 
(to  which  conscious  untruth  and  calumny 
the  war  then  carrying  on  against  Franco 
gave  some  kind  of  colour),  the  Catholics 
thought  it  high  time  publicly  to  vindicate 
their  characters  from  that  and  every  other 
vile  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  by  an  address 
to  his  grace  the  lord-lieutent,  testifying 
their  warmest  gratitude  for  the  lenity 
they  experienced  under  his  majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  their  readiness  to  concur 
with  the  faithfulest  and  most  zealous  of 
his  mayesty's  other  subjects,  in  opposing, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  all,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  enemies.* 

On  the  same  occasion  Prime  Sergeant 
Stannard,  of  the  "Patriot"  party,  a 
mntlemaa  of  high  honour  and  probity,  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
trasting the  riotous  conduct  of  the  Lucas- 
ians  (as  they  were  then  called  after  their 
chief),  with thequietand dutiful  behaviour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  that  and  other 
dangerous  conjunctures,  gave  the  follow- 
ing testimony  in  favour  of  these  latter: 
"  We  have  lived  amicably  and  in  harmony 
amongourselves,  and  withoutany  material 
party  distinctions,  for  several  years  past, 
till  within  these  few  months ;  and  during 
the  late  wicked  rebellion  in  Scotland,  wo 
had  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  see 
that  all  was  quiet  here.  And  to  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  be  it  re- 
membered, that  not  a  man  of  them  moved 
tongue,  pen,  or  sword,  upon  the  then  or 
the  present  occasion ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  they  have  a  grateful  and  proper 
sense  of  the  mildness  and  moderation  of 
our  Government.  For  my  part,  while 
they  behave  with  duty  and  allegiance  to 
the  present  establishment,  I  shall  hold 
them  as  men  in  equal  esteem  with  others 
in  every  point  but  one  ;  and  while  their 
private  opinion  interferes  not  with  public 
tranquility,  I  think  their  industry  and 
allegiance  ought  to  be  encouraged." 

It  deserves  remark,  then,  that  on  this 
first  occasion  when  a  project  of  legislative 
union  was  really  entertained  by  an  Eng- 
lish ministry,  the  "Patriot "  party,  which 
*  Curry's  Review. 
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opposed  it,  was  wholly  and  exclusively  of 
the  Protestant  colony,  and  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  totally  indifferent ; 
an  1.  indeed,  they  could  not  rationally  he 
otherwise,  as  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  feel  an  attachment  to  a  national 
dure  in  which  they  were  not  re- 
presented, and  for  whose  member*  they 
could  not  even  cast  a  vote. 

The  French  naval  expedition  wai  in 
preparation  at  the  ports  of  Brest  and 
Dunkirk,  and  the  enthusiastic  Franco- 
Irish  officers  did  not  doubt  that  if  it  could 
once  land  in  Ireland,  and  obtain  a  first 
is,  the  whole  Catholic  nation  would 
rise  to  support  it.  The  anticipation 
would  hare  been  realized,  if  the  two 
squadrons  could  have  united,  and  then 
entered  a  southern  or  western  port.  But 
now,  as  in  other  instances,  the  fortune  of 
war  and    weather  on   the  sea  befriended 

i  1.  The  Brest  squadron  was  a 
powerful  one,  and  was  placed  under 
command  of  Admiral  Conflans;  that 
titled  out  at  Dunkirk  was  intrusted  to 
Thurot,  who  had  gained  distinction  as 
commander  of  a  privateer,  sweeping  the 
Channel  and  German  Ocean  of  British 
commerce.  In  the  year  1759,  our  excel- 
lent and  conscientious  historian,  Plowden, 
was  a  hoy,  and  in  company  with  some 
other   Catholic    boys,    was    on   hoard    a 

bound  for  France,  to  obtain  the 
education  which  was  by  law  debarred 
them  at  home.     Their  ship  was  chased, 

1  and  captured,  between  Ostend 
and  Dunkirk,  hy  a  French  vessel  of  war, 
which  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than 
Thurot's  ship,  the  Belle  Isle,  commanded 
I)}-  that  redoubtable  sea-rover.  The  boys, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  were 
cairicd  as  prisoners  to  Flushing,  where 
they  remained  some  weeks,  guarded  on 
board  the  Belle  Isle  while  she  was  under- 
going repairs.  Plowden  describes  here  a 
desperate  mutiny  of  the  wild  crew  of  the 
Belle  Isle,  which,  however,  was  fiercely 
suppressed  by  the  olficers— Thurot  him- 
self killing  two  of  the  ringleaders  and 
cutting  off  the  check  of  another.  The 
young  prisoners  were  shortly  after  ex- 
changed. 

This  rude  hut  gallant  seaman  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  squadron  of 
five  ships  then  being  fitted  out  at  Dun- 
kirk, to  co-operate  with  Conflans.  In  the 
autumn  of  1759  they  both  sailed  ;  their 
rendezvous  was  to  be  in  the  Irish  Sea. 
Conflans  was  encountered  by  the  English 
Hawke  and  entirely  defeated,  while 
Thurot,  after  long  cruising  around  the 
islands,  and  wintering  in  Norway,  at  last, 
in  February,  17G0,  entered  Lough  Foyle 
with  only  three  of  his  five  vessels.    One 


had  been  lost,  and  one  had  been  sent  beck 
to  France.  He  did  not  think  fit  to  come 
up  to  Derry,  -which  he  probably  imagined 
to  be  a  stronger  place  than  it  really  was, 
but  coasted  round  the  shores  of  Antrim, 
and  suddenly  appeared  before  Carrick- 
fergua  Castle,  on   Belfast  Lough,  upon 

the  21st  of  February.  He  summoned  the 
castle  to  surrender;  it  was  defended  by  a 
small  garrison,  commanded  by  a  Colonel 
Jennings;  and  on  Jennings'  refusal  to 
capitulate,  the  cannonade  began.  The 
peaceable  Protestant  citizens  of  Belfast 
could  now,  from  their  own  streets,  see- 
the flash  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  guns. 
They  did  not  yet  know  the  force  of  the 
invading  squadron,  and  for  a  time  believed 
that  here  were  at  last  the  French  "  bring- 
ing in  the  Pretender,"  overthrowing  t lie 
"Ascendency,"  and  taking  back  the  for- 
feited estates.  After  a  gallant  resistance, 
the  castle  and  town  of  Carrickfergus  w  ere 
taken,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  French  soldiers,  and  Clobert, 
the  brigadier-general  of  their  land  force, 
was  wounded.  The  French  kept  possesion 
of  the  town  and  Castle  for  five  days,  and 
levied  some  contributions  in  Carrickfergus 
of  such  things  as  they  needed  after  their 
long  cruise.  The  town  of  Belfast  con- 
tained at  that  time  less  than  nine  thousand 
inhabitants,  but  it  was  a  prosperous  trad- 
ing place,  and  entirely  Protestant.  Alarm 
was  instantly  sent  out  through  the  counties 
of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh,  the  most 
populous  Protestant  districts  of  the  island, 
and  within  this  interval  of  five  days,  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  vol- 
unteers were  thronging  towards  Belfast. 
badly  armed,  indeed,  and  not  disciplined 
at  all,  but  zealous  for  the  "Ascendency  " 
and  the  House  of  Hanover.  Thurot  had 
little  more  than  five  hundred  soldiers 
left,  besides  his  sailors;  he  knew  also- 
that  English  men-of-war  would  very  soon 
appear  at  the  mouth  of  Belfast  Lough ; 
therefore  he  did  not  venture  upon  Bel- 
fast, especially  as  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
Catholic  rising  anywhere  to  support  him. 
He  re-embarked  on  the  26th,  and  was 
encountered  in  the  Irish  Sea  by  three 
English  ships  of  superior  force.  He  gave 
battle,  and  fought  with  the  utmosi 
peration  ;  but  at  last  his  three  vessels 
were  captured,  after  Thurot  himself  was 
killed,  with  three  hundred  of  his  men. 
His  shattered  ships  were  towed  into  a 
port  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Testimonies  to 
the  humanity  and  gallantry  of  this  brave 
officer  are  freely  accorded  by  his  enemies. 
King  George  the  Second  died  this  year, 
after  a  long  and  eventful  reign.  His 
personal  character  and  dispositions  were 
wholly  immaterial  to  the  course  of  events 
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in  this  kingdom.  Although  his  English 
subjects  disliked  him  as  a  German,  to 
Ireland  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman — 
bound  by  his  policy,  as  well  as  compelled 
by  his  advisers,  to  maintain  the  "English 
Interest,"  in  opposition  to  that  of  Ireland, 
And  this  point  was  successfully  and  tri- 
umphantly carried,  at  every  period  of 
his  reign,  sometimes  by  strengthening 
the  Court  party,  sometimes  by  buying  up 
the  "Patriots."  There  had  been  (over 
and  above  the  usual  suffering  fruin  po- 
verty) two  famines;  also  a  considerable 
emigration  of  Presbyterians  from  the 
northern  counties,  to  escape  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  from  the  disabilities 
created  by  the  Test  Act.  The  population 
of  the  island  remained  nearly  stationary 
during  the  whole  reign.  In  ITl'G  it  was 
2,30«J,10G,  and  in  1754  it  was  2,372,684- 
an  increase  of  little  more  than  sixty  thou 
sand  in  twenty-eight  years.*  The  nianu 
facture  of  woollen  cloth  had  almost  dift 
appeared,  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ulster 
the  linen  trade  had  taken  a  considerable 
extension. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  and  hard 
to  conceive  in  all  its  horror,  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  Catholic  people, 
throughout  this  whole  period,  although 
active  persecution  ceased  during  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  and  the  Scottish 
insurrection.  On  the  whole,  this  was  the 
era  of  priest-hunting,  of  "discoveries," 
and  of  an  universal  plunder  of  such  pro- 
perty as  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Catholics.  In  this  pitiful  struggle  the 
wild  humour  of  the  race  would  sometimes 
break  out;  and  often  desperate  deeds 
were  done  by  beggared  men.  The  story 
of  two  of  the  Geoghegans  of  Meatb  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  time  as  to  deserve  a 
place  here.  It  is  related  by  the  author  of 
'•  The  Irish  Ahmad  and  at  Home  ;"  a  very 
desultory  and  chaotic,  but  generally  both 
authentic  and  entertaining,  work. 

'•  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  there  re- 
sided in  Soho  Square,  London,  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  known  among 
his  friends  as  '  Geoghegan  of  London.' 
Pretending  to  be,  or  being  really,  alarmed, 
lest  a  relative  (Mr  Geoghegan,  of  James- 
town) should  conform  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  possess  himself  of  a  con- 
siderable property,  situate  in  Westmeath. 
he  resolved  upon  a  proceeding  to  which 
the  reader  will  attach  any  epithet  it  may 
seem  to  warrant. 

"  lie  repaired  to  Dublin,  reported  him- 
self to  the  necessary  authorities,  and  pro- 

*  T.  /re  was  no  census  taken  in  cither  of  Uu>M 
i  lie  estimate*  of  the  population  given  in 
Thorn's  Directory  are  founded  upon  such  returns,  I 
parochial  registers,  and  the  like,  as  were  accessible.  I 


fessed,  in  all  its  required  legal  forms,  the 
Protestant  religion  on  a  Sunday,  sold  his 
estates  on  Monday,  and  relapsed  into 
Popery  on  Tuesday. 

••  He  did  not  effect  these  changes  unos- 
tentatiously ;  for  '  He  saw  no  reason  for 
mauvaisehonte' 'as  he  called  it.  He  express- 
ed admiration  of  the  same  principle  of  con- 
venient apostasy  which  governed  Henri 
IV.'s  acceptance  of  the  French  crown. 
'  Paris  vaut  bienunemesse,'  said  that  gay, 
chivalrous,  but  somewhat  unscrupulous 
monarch.  Thus,  when  asked  the  motive 
of  his  abjuration  of  Catholicism,  Geo- 
ghegan replied :  '  I  would  rather  trust  my 
soul  to  God  for  a  day,  than  my  property 
to  the  fiend  for  ever.' 

"  This  somewhat  impious  speech  was  in 
keeping  with  his  conduct  at  Christ-Church 
when  he  made  his  religious  profession : 
the  sacramental  wine  being  presented  to 
him,  he  drank  off  the  entire  contents  of 
the  cup.  The  officiating  clergyman  re- 
buked his  indecorum.  '  You  need  not 
grudge  it  me,'  said  the  neophyte:  'it's 
the  dearest  glass  of  wine  I  ever  drank.' 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he 
entered  the  Globe  Coffee  Koom.  Essex 
Street,  then  frequented  by  the  DM 
ipectahle  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  The 
room  was  crowded.  Putting  his  hand  to 
his  sword,  and  throwing  a  glance  of  de- 
fiance around,  Geoghegan  said, — 

'•'I  have  read  my  recantation  to-day, 
and  any  man  who  says  I  did  right  is  a 
rascal.' 

'•  A  Protestant  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing the  moment  before  he  left  home 
to  read  his  recantation,  said  to  him  ; 
'For  all  your  assumed  Protestantism, 
Geoghegan,  you  will  die  a  Papist.' 

'■•Fi  done,  mon  ami!'  replied  he. 
'That  is  the  last  thing  of  which  I  am 
capable.' 

"  One  more  specimen  of  the  operation 
of  the  penal  laws  may  be  given. 

••  -Mr.  Geoghegan  had  a  relative,  Mr. 
i  Geoghegan,  of  Donower,  in  the 
County  of  Westmeath,  who,  though  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  creed  of  his  fore- 
fathers, enjoyed  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
the  Protestant  resilient  gentry  of  his 
county.  Notwithstanding  that  his  pro- 
fession of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
precluded  his  performing  the  functions 
of  a  granu  juror,  he  attended  the  assizes 
at  Mullingar  regularly,  in  common  with 
other  gentlemen  of  Westmeath,  and  dined 
with  the  grand  jurors. 

"  On  one  of  those  occasions,  a  Mr. 
Stepney,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune  in 
the  county,  approached  him  and  remark- 
ed :  '  Geoghegan,  that  is  a  capital  team  to 
your  carriage.  I  have  rarely  seen  four  liner 
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horses — not  better  matched.  Here,  Geo- 
ghegan, are  twenty  pounds,'  tendering 
him  a  sum  of  money  in  gold.  '  You  un- 
derstand me.  They  are  mine.'  And  he 
moved  towards  the  door,  apparently  with 
the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  his 
purchase.  The  horses,  not  yet  detached 
from  Mr.  Geoghegan's  carriage,  were  still 
in  the  yard  of  the  inn  close  by. 

"'Hold,  Stepney!'  said  Geoghegan. 
'  Wait  one  moment.  I  shall  not  be  ab- 
sent more  than  that  time.'  He  then  quitted 
the  room  abruptly,  and  was  seen  winning 
in  great  haste  towards  the  inn  at  which 
he  always  put  up. 

"There  was  something  in  the  scene 
which  had  just  occurred  which  .shocked 
the  feelings  of  the  witnesses  of  it,  and 
something  in  the  manner  of  Geoghegan, 
that  produced  among  them  a  dead  silence 
and  a  conviction  that  it  was  not  to  end 
there.  Not  a  word  was  yet  spoken,  when 
the  report  of  four  pistol  shots  struck  their 
ears,  and  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards 
Geoghegan  was  perceived  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  inn,  laden  with  fire- 
arms. He  mounted  to  the  room  in  which 
the  party  were  assembled,  holding  by 
their  barrels  a  brace  of  pistols  in  each 
hand.  Walking  directly  up  to  Stepney, 
heaaid:  'Stepney,  you  cannot  have  the 
horses  for  which  you  bid  just  now.' 

"  '  I  can,  and  will  have  them.' 

"  '  You  can't.  I  have  shot  them  ;  and 
Stepney,  unless  you  be  as  great  a  coward 
as  you  are  a  scoundrel,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  shoot  you.  Here,  choose  your  weapon, 
and  take  your  ground.  Gentlemen,  open 
if  you  please,  and  see  fair  play.' 

"  He  then  advanced  upon  Stepney, 
offering  him  the  choice  of  either  pair  of 
pistols.  Stepney,  however,  declined  the 
combat  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
Geoghegan  the  object  of  the  unanimous 
condolements  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
overwhelmed  with  their  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  of  regret  for  the  per- 
version of  the  law  of  which  Mr.  Step- 
ney had  just  sought  to  make  him  the 
object. 

"  In  tendering  twenty  pounds  for  horses 
that  were  worth  twenty  times  that  sum, 
Stepney  was  only  availing  himself  of  one 
of  the  enactments  of  the  Penal  Code, 
which  forbade  a  Papist  the  possession  of 
ahorse  of  greater  value  than  five  pounds. 

"Notwithstanding  this  incident,  oldKe- 
dagh  Geoghegan  continued  to  visit  Mul- 
lingar  during  the  assizes  for  many  years 
afterwards  ;  but  to  avoid  a  similar  out- 
rage, and  to  keep  in  recollection  the  cruel 
nature  of  the  Popery  laws,  his  cattle 
thenceforward  consisted  of  four  oxen." 

Another  and  a  graver  illustration  of  the 


general  condition  of  the  Catholics  is  the 
"  Petition  and  Remonstrance  "  addressed 
to  King  George  II.  by  some  members  of 
that  body.  It  is  found  at  length  in  Dr. 
Curry's  excellent  collection,  and  although 
it  presents  no  new  facts  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  in  the  narration, 
it  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  tone 
and  attitude  which  Catholics  then  thought 
it  necessary  to  assume  in  addressing  their 
master. 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Petition  and  Remonstrance  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Most  Gracious  Soveim.kjn: — We.  your 
majesty's  dutiful  and  faithful  subjects, 
tin'  Woman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  beg  leave  to  lay  at  your  majesty*! 
feet  this  humble  remonstrance  of 
of  those  grievances  and  restraints  under 
which  Ave  have  long  laboured  without 
murmuring  or  complaint;  and  we  pre- 
sume to  make  this  submissive  application, 
from  a  sense  of  your  majesty's  great  ami 
universal  clemency,  of  your  gracious  and 
merciful  regard  to  tender  consciences,  and 
from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  loyalty, 
affection  and  gratitude  to  your  majesty's 
person  and  government,  as  duties  incum- 
bent upon  us,  which  it  is  our  unalterable 
resolution  to  pay  in  all  events  during  the 
remainder  of  our  lives. 

And  we  are  the  more  emboldened  to 
present  this  our  humble  remonstrance, 
because  it  appeareth  unto  us,  that  the 
laws  by  which  such  gricvcnccs  are  occa- 
sioned, and  such  penalties  inflicted  upon 
us,  have  taken  rise  rather  from  private 
views  of  expediency  and  self-interest,  or 
from  mistaken  jealousies  and  mistrusts, 
than  from  any  truly  public-spirited  mo- 
tives ;  inasmuch  as  they  seemed  to  have 
infringed  certain  privileges,  rights,  and 
immunities,  which  had  been  freely  and 
solemnly  granted,  together  with  a  promise 
of  further  favour  and  indulgence  to  the 
Roman  Cath<  lies  of  Ireland,  upon  the  most 
valuable  considerations.  Por  we  most 
humbly  offer  to  your  majesty's  just  and 
generous  consideration,  that  on  the  3rd  day 
of  October,  1G91,  the  Roman  Catholic  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  this  kingdom,  under 
the  late  King  James,  entered  into  articles 
of  capitulation  at  Limerick,  whereby, 
among  other  things,  it  was  stipulated 
and  agreed,  that  "the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  should  enjoy  such  privilege  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  they  did 
enjoy  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
and  that  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their 
affairs  would  permit  them,  would  summon 
a  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such 
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further  security  in  that  particular,  as 
might  preserve  them  from  any  disturb- 
ance on  account  of  their  said  religion." 
\Vhereupon  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
*aid  down  their  arms,  and  immediately 
submitted  to  their  majesties'  government; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  had  offers  of 
powerful  assistance  from  France,  which 
might,  if  accepted,  have  greatly  obstruc- 
ted the  success  of  their  majesties'  arms  in 
the  war  then  carrying  on  abroad  against 
that  kingdom. 

And  although  these  articles  were  duly 
ratified  and  confirmed,  first  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  majesties'  forces 
in  Ireland,  in  conjunction  with  the  the* 
lords  justices  thereof,  and  afterwards  by 
an  Act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  majesty  King  Wil- 
liam's reign,  by  which  they  became 
the  public  faith  of  the  nation,  plighted 
and  engaged  to  these  people  in  as 
full,  firm,  and  solemn  manner,  as 
ever  public  faith  was  plighted  to  any 
people;  yet  so  far  were  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  from  receiving  the 
just  benefits  thereof;  so  far  from  seeing 
any  steps  taken,  or  means  used  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  to  procure  them  such  promised 
security,  as  might  preserve  them  from  any 
disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  several  laws  have 
been  since  enacted  in  that  parliament,  by 
which  the  exercise  of  their  religion  is 
made  penal,  and  themselves  and  their 
heirs  forever  have  forfeited  those  rights 
and  immunities,  and  titles  to  their  estates 
and  properties,  which  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  they  were  by  law  en- 
titled to,  and  enjoyed  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

And  such  is  the  evil  tendency  of  these 
laws  to  create  jealousy  and  disgust  be- 
tween parents  and  their  children,  and 
especially  to  stifle  in  the  breasts  of  the 
latter  those  pious  sentiments  of  filial  duty 
and  obedience  which  reason  dictates,  good 
policy  requires,  and  which  the  Almighty 
80  strictly  enjoins,  that  in  virtue  of  them, 
a  son,  however  undutiful  or  profligate  in 
other  respects,  shall  merely  by  the  merit 
of  conforming  to  the  established  religion, 
not  only  deprive  the  Roman  Catholic 
father  of  that  free  and  full  possession  of 
his  estate,  that  power  to  mortgage  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  it,  as  the  exigencies 
of  his  affairs  may  require,  but  also  shall 
himself  have  full,  liberty  to  mortgage, 
sell,  or  otherwise  alienate  that  estate  from 
his  family  for  ever ;  a  liberty,  most  gra- 
cious sovereign,  the  frequent  use  of 
which  has  entailed  poverty  and  despair 
on  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  opulent 
families  in  this   kingdom,  and  brought 


many  a  parent's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave. 

And  although  very  few  estates  at  present 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  little 
or  no  matter  appears  to  be  left  for  these 
laws  to  operate  upon,  nevertheless,  we  are 
so  far  from  being  secure  in  the  possession 
of  personal  property,  so  far  from  being 
preserved  from  any  disturbance  on  ac- 
count of  our  religion,  even  in  that  respect, 
that  new  and  forced  constructions  have 
been  of  late  years  put  upon  these  laws 
(for  we  cannot  think  that  such  construc- 
tions were  ever  originally  intended),  by 
which,  on  the  sole  account  of  our  religion, 
we  are,  in  many  cases,  stripped  of  that 
personal  property  by  discoverers  and  in- 
formers ;  a  set  of  men,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  once  generally  and  justly  des- 
pised amongst  us,  but  of  late  grown  into 
some  repute,  by  the  increase  of  their 
numbers,  and  by  the  frequency,  encourage- 
ment, and  success  of  their  practices. 

These  and  many  other  cruel  restrictions 
(such  as  no  Christian  people  under  heaven 
but  ourselves  are  made  liable  to)  arc,  and 
have  long  been,  greatly  detrimental,  not 
only  to  us  in  particular,  but  also  to  the 
commerce,  culture,  and  every  other  im- 
provement of  this  kingdom  in  general ; 
and  what  is  surely  a  melancholy  con- 
sideration, are  chiefly  beneficial  to  the 
discoverers  and  informers  before  men- 
tioned ;  who,  under  colour  of  these  laws, 
plunder  indiscriminately,  parents,  breth- 
ren, kinsmen,  and  friends,  in  despite  of 
all  the  ties  of  blood,  of  affection  and  con- 
fidence, in  breach  of  the  divine  laws,  of 
all  former  human  laws,  enacted  in  this  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  kingdom,  for  the 
security  of  property,  since  the  creation  of 
the  world. 

The  necessity  of  continuing  laws  in 
their  full  force  for  so  great  a  number  of 
years,  which  are  attended  with  such 
shameful  and  pernicious  consequences, 
ought,  we  humbly  conceive,  to  be  ex- 
tremely manifest,  pressing,  and  perman- 
ent ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case 
with  respect  to  these  disqualifying  laws, 
that  even  the  pretended  grounds  for  those 
jealousies  and  mistrusts,  which  are  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  them,  have  long 
since  disappeared  ;  it  being  a  well-known 
and  undeniable  truth,  that  your  majesty's 
distressed,  but  faithful  subjects,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland,  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  power  to  disturb  your 
majesty's  government ;  nor  can  (we 
humbly  presume)  that  only  pretext  now 
left  for  continuing  them  in  force,  viz.  their 
tendency  to  make  proselytes  to  the  estab- 
lished religion,  in  any  degree  justify  the 
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manifold  severities  and  injuries  occasioned 
by  them.  For,  alas  !  most  gracious  sove- 
reign, there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  proselytes  so  made  are,  for 
the  most  part,  such  in  appearance  only  in 
order  to  become  in  reality,  what  all  sincere 
Christians  condemn  and  detest,  undutiful 
children,  unnatural  brethren,  or  perfidious 
friends ;  and  we  submit  it  to  your  ma- 
-  great  wisdom  and  goodness, 
whether  motives  so  repugnant  to  the 
public  interest,  and  to  all  social,  moral, 
and  religious  duties,  are  fit  to  be  confided 
in  or  longer  encouraged. 

And  because  we  are  sensible,  most  gra- 
cious sovereign,  that  our  professions  of 
loyalty  have  been  often  cruelly  misrepre- 
sented, even  by  those  who  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  candour  and  upright- 
ness of  our  dealings  in  all  other  ret 
we  must  humbly  offer  it  to  your  princely 
and  generous  consideration,  that  we  rest 
not  the  proof  of  our  sincerity  ir  such  pro- 
fessions or  words,  but  on  things  known 
and  attested  by  all  the  world,  on 
our  dutiful,  peaceable,  and  submissive 
behaviour  under  such  pressures,  for 
more  than  half  a  century;  a  conduct, 
may  it  please  yon  that  clearly 

crimes  the  reality  of  that  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  withholds  us  from  sacrificing 
conscience  or  honour  to  any  worldly  in- 
terest  whatever;  since  rathei  than  violate 
either  by  hypocritical  professions,  we 
have  all  our  lives,  patiently  suffered  so 
many  restrictions  and  losses  in  our  tem- 
poral concerns;  and  we  most  submissively 
i  jour  majesty  to  look  down  on 
such  trials  of  our  integrity,  not  only  as 
a  proof  of  our  sincerity  in  this  declaration, 
but  also  as  an  earnest  and  surety  for  our 
future  good  behaviour;  and  to  give  us 
leave  to  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that 
the  continuance  of  that  behaviour,  en- 
forced by  our  religious  principles,  and  of 
your  majesty's  great  and  inherent  good- 
ness towards  us,  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  our  lives  to  endeavour  to 
merit,  may  at  length  be  the  happy  means 
of  our  deliverance  from  some  part  of  that 
burden,  which  we  have  so  long  and  so 
patiently  endured. 

That  this  act  of  truly  royal  commiser- 
ation, beneficence  and  justice,  may  be 
added  to  your  majesty's  many  other 
heroic  virtues,  and  that  such  our  de- 
liverance may  be  one  of  those  distin- 
guished blessings  of  your  reign,  which 
shall  transmit  its  memory  to  the  love, 
gratitude,  and  veneration  of  our  latest 
posterity,  is  the  humble  prayer  of,  &c. 

This  very  humble  petition  was  never 
presented  to  the  king.    It  was  communi- 


cated, says  Dr.  Curry,  "  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  Stone,  and  was  approved 
of  by  his  Grace,  and  by  as  many  of  his 
discerning  and  confidential  friends  as  he 
thought  proper  to  show  it  to,  as  he  him- 
self assured  Lord  Taaffe."  But  in  this 
case,  also,  the  Catholics  themselves  did 
not  agree  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken;  and  the  death  of  the  Primate, 
shortly  after,  seems  to  have  put  an  end 
to  all  proceedings  upon  it.  This  odious 
Primate  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  be- 
came quite  friendly  to  the  Catholics.  Tne 
'•English  interests"  in  Ireland  needed 
some  support  against  the  "Patriots,"  who 
set  up  the  dangerous  pretension  to  vindi- 
cate the  national  independence  of  the 
colony;  and  the  Government  already  be- 
gan to  rely  upon  the  Catholics  as  a 
means  and  agent  of  perpetuating  British 
domination. 

As  for  the  condition  of  the  country 
people,  it  continued  to  be  very  miserable. 
A  few  of  the  queries  contained  in  Bishop 
Berkeley's  "Querist"  will  sufficiently 
describe  their  case.     He  asks : — 

"Whether  there  be  upon  earth  any 
Christian  or  civilized  people  so  beggarly, 
wretched,  and  destitute,  as  the  common 
[rish?" — "  Whether,  nevertheless,  there 
18  any  Other  people  whose  wants  may  be 
more  easily  supplied  from  home?" — 
••Whether,  if  there  was  a  wall  of  brass  a 
thousand  cubits  high  round  this  kin 
our  natives  might  not,  nevertheless,  live 
Cleanly  and  comfortably,  till  the  land,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  it?" — "Whether  a 
foreigner  could  imagine  that  one-half  of 
the  people  were  starving,  in  a  country 
which  sent  out  such  plenty  of  provisions?" 
— "Whether  it  is  possible  the  country 
should  be  well  improved  while  our  beef  is 
exported  and  our  labourers  live  upon 
potatoes  ?" — "  Whether  trade  be  not  then 
on  a  right  foot  when  foreign  commodities 
are  Imported  only  in  exchange  for 
domestic  superfluities?" — "Whether  the 
quantities  of  beef,  butter,  wool,  and 
leather  exported  from  this  island  can  be 
reckoned  the  superfluities  of  a  country, 
where  there  are  so  many  natives  naked 
and  famished  ?"  From  these  queri 
evident  enough  that  the  good  and  just- 
minded  bishop  traced  the  wretchedness  of 
his  countrymen  to  its  true  cause,  namely, 
the  settled  determination  of  England  to 
regulate  all  the  industry  of  Ireland  for 
her  own  use  and  profit :  which,  indeed,  has 
continued  to  be  the  one  great  plague  of 
the  country  from  that  day  to  this. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1760—1762. 

-George  III. — Speech  from  the  Throne. — "  Tolera- 
tion."— France  and  England  iu  India. — Lally's 
Campaign  there.- — State  of  Ireland. — The  Revenue. 
Distress  of  trade. — Distress  in  the  country. — Op- 
pression of  the  Farmers. — Whiteboys. — iiiots. — 
"A  Popish  Conspiracy." — Steel-Hoys  and  Oak- 
Boys. — Emigration  from  Ulster. — Halifax,  Vice- 
roy.— Flood  and  the  Patriots. — Extravagance  and 
Corruption. — Agitation  for  Septennial  Parlia- 
ments. 

King  Geokge  tiie  Third  mounted  the 
throne  of  England  in  October,  1760,  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  lie  was  grand- 
son to  the  late  king,  being  the  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick  Louis,  whom 
the  old  king  very  cordially  hated.  The 
mother  of  George  III.  was  a  German  prin- 
cess of  the  House  of  Saxe  Gotha — a 
family  which  has  since  cost  dear  to  the 
three  kingdoms  ;  and  a  year  after  his  ac- 
cession, he  married  another  German  prin- 
of  the  House  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  But  the  new  king  himself  was 
born  in  England ;  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  rejoiced  the  English  of  that  day. 
He  had  been  educated  for  a  time  in  the 
choicest  "Whig  principles  by  his  father; 
and,  as  an  English  historian  informs  us, 

"  great  ami  incessant  pains  were  taken  to 
into  the  mind  of  'the  Second  Hope 
of  Britain'  just  and  elevated  sentiments 
of  government  and  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty."*  But  alter  the  death  of  Prince 
Frederick  Louis,  his  mother,  the  Princess 
Do»  tiger  of  Wales,  gave  quite  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  education  of  her  son;  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Lord  Bute,  brought  him  op  in 
the  highest  and  choicest  doctrine-,  of 
Toryism  and  Prerogative.  He  certainly 
profited  by  both  those  systems  of  tuition, 
and  united  in  his  conduct  upon  the  throne 

*  In  an  occasional  Address,  or  Prologue,  spoken 
by  Prince  George,  on  acting  a  part  In  the  tragedy 
of  CatO,  performed  at  Leicester  House  about  the 
year  17-i'J,  he  was  instructed  thus  to  express  him- 
self,— 


■"  The  poet's  labours  elevate  the  mind, 
Teach  our  young  hearts  with  generous  fire  to  burn, 
And  feel  the  virtuous  sentiments  we  learn. 
T'  attain  those  glorious  ends,  what  play  so  fit 
As  that  where  all  the  powers  of  human  wit 
Combine  to  dignify  great  Cato's  name, 
To  deck  his  tomb  and  consecrate  his  fame  ? 
Where  Liueiity — O  name  for  ever  dear! 
Breathe!  forth  in  every  line,  and  bids  us  fear 
Kor  pains  nor  death  to  guard  our  sacred  laws, 
But  bravely  periab  in  our  country's  cause. 
Should  this  superior  to  my  years  be  thought, 
Know  'tit  tlie  first  great  lesson  I  wot  taught." 
Liberty,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  meant  the 

Protestant  interest,  and  Protestant  ascendency   in 

Church  and  State. 


all  the  corruption  and  cant  of  Whiggery 
with  whatever  is  most  coarsely  tyran- 
nical, dogged,  blind,  and  imperious  in 
Toryism. 

When  he  came  to  the  throne  and  met 
Parliament  for  the  first  time,  Mr  Pitt  was 
still  prime  minister ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  Whiggish  element  to  prevail  in 
the  famous  royal  speech  delivered  on  that 
occasion.  His  first  words  took  the  heart 
of  the  nation  by  storm  : — "  Born  and 
educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the 
name  of  Briton."  But  one  can  well 
imagine  what  bitter  reflections  passed 
through  the  mind  of  an  educated  Irish 
Catholic,  like  Charles  O'Conor,  or  Curry, 
as  he  read  the  remaining  sentences  of  the 
discourse.  "The  civil  and  religious 
rights"  said  the  king,  "of  my  loving 
subjects  are  equally  dear  to  me  with  the 
mosl  valuable  prerogatives  of  the  crown." 
It  was  his  inviolable  resolution,  he  said, 
"to  adhere  to  and  strengthen  this  ex- 
cellent Constitution  in  Church  and  State." 
"It  was  his  fixed  purpose"  he  de 
"to  countenance  and  encourage  the 
practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue" — 
which  fixed  purpose  of  course  bound  him 
to  discourage  and  to  punish  all  false  re- 
ligions. Finally,  he  exclaimed  to  his 
Parliament :  "  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are 
upon  you.  From  you  the  Protestant  Jn- 
terest  hopes  for  protection,  as  well  M  till 
our  friends  for  the  preservation  of  their 
independency.  *  *  *  In  this  expecta- 
tion I  am  the  more  encouraged  by  a 
pleasing  circumstance  which  I  look  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  omens  ot  my 
reign— that  happy  extinction  of  divisions, 
and  that  union  and  good  harmony  which 

continue  to  prevail  amongst  my  subjects 

afford  me  the  most  agreeable  prospect." 
His  Majesty  also  was  pleased  to  say 
••  that  he  would  maintain  the  toleration  in- 
violable." 

The  "toleration"  here  spoken  of,  in  so 
far  as  it  included  Irish  Papists,  meant 
simple  connivance  at  Catholic  worship,  so 
long  as  that  was  practised  very  quietly, 
in  obscure  places.  It  did  not  mean  ex- 
emption or  relief  from  any  one  of  the 
disabilities  or  penalties  which  had  abolished 
the  civil  existence  of  Catholics  ;  it  did  not 
mean  that  they  could  be  educated,  either 
at  home  or  abroad  ;  nor  that  they  could 
possess  arms,  or  horses,  or  farms  on  a 
longer  lease  than  thirty-one  years ;  nor 
that  they  could  sit  in  Parliament,  or 
municipal  councils,  or  parish  vestries,  or 
in  any  way  participate  in  the  voting  away 
of  their  own  money.  It  did  not  mean 
that  their  clergy  could  receive  orders  in 
Ireland,  or  go  abroad  to  receive  them  with- 
out incurring  the  penalty  of  transportation, 
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ami,  if  they  returned,  death :— nor  that  Ca- 
tholics could  practise  law  or  medicine,  or 
sit  on  juries,  or  he  guardians  to  their  own 
children,  or  lend  money  on  mortgage  (if 
they  earned  any  money),  or  go  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  have  any  of  the  rights  of  hu- 
man beings  in  their  own.  By  the  conni- 
vance of  the  government,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  breathe,  and  to  go  to  mass,  and 
to  do  almost  nothing  else,  except  live  by 
their  labour  and  pay  taxes  and  penal  fines. 
Such   is   the   precise   limitation   of   that 

tiion."  which  King  George  said 
•would  be  inviolably  maintained:  and  it 
Was    inviolably    maintained    during    the 

iirtv-three  years  of  this  reign  with 
certain  trifling  alleviations  which  are  to 
be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 

The  accession  of  King  George  III.  took 
place  at  an  auspicious  and  properoos  time. 
for  England,  though  not  for  Ireland.  The 
war  was  proceeding  favourably  to  Great 
Britain  in  all  parts  of  the  eartli  ai 
and  it  was  in  this  year,  1 7C0,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  that  the  great  struggle  between 
Trance  and  England  for  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  India  came  to  a  crisis  and  was  de- 
cided against  France,  and  therefore  dis- 
astrously for  Ireland.  The  war  in  India 
would  not  here  much  concern  us  but  for 
its  connection  with  the  sad  fate  of  Count 
Lally.  He  was  now  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  French  armies,  and  BdL  de  Voltaire 
informs  us  that  it  was  his  well-known 
hatred  of  the  F.nglish  which  caused  him 
to  be  selected  for  the  honour  of  command- 
ing the  force  which  was  to  encounter  them 
on  coast  of  the  Coromandel.  His  regi- 
ment, that  had  fought  at  Fontenoy,  was 
with  him  ;  and  one  of  the  officers  who 
held  high  command  under  him  was  the 
Chevalier  (ieoghegan.*  He  found  every- 
thing in  disarray  at  Pondicherry,  the 
capital  of  the  French  possessions  ;  very 
insufficient  forces,  but  little  provisions, 
and  DO  money  at  all.  Voitaire  says: 
"  Nothwitstanding  the  gloomy  views  he 
took  of  everything,  he  had  at  first  some 
happy  success.  He  took  from  the  Eng- 
lish the  fort  St.  David,  some  leagues 
from  Pondicherry  and  razed  its  walls 
ji  April,  1758."  The  same  year  he  be- 
sieged Madras,  took  the  "  black  town," 
but  failed  before  the  fortress.  His 
own  correspondence,  which  is  in  part 
given  to  us  by  Voltaire,  attributes 
this  failure  to  monstrous  peculation  and 
waste  in  the  department  for  supplying 
the  army.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  very 
soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
effectual  could  be  done ;  that  he  was 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  and  that  the 
Erench  power  in  Hindostan  was  doomed. 
*  Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XV. 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  passionate  out- 
bursts of  his  grief  ami  indignation  in 
some  of  these  letters.  "  Hell."  he  says, 
•■  has  vomited  me  out  upon  this  land  of 
iniquity  ;  and  I  am  only  awaiting,  like 
Jonah,  for  the  whale  that  is  to  swallow 
me."  Among  his  other  troubles,  the 
troops  mutined,  and  the  revolt  was  ap- 
peased with  much  trouble.  Then  con- 
tinues Voltaire,  "the  General  led  them 
into  the  province  of  Areot,  to  recover 
the  fortress  of  Vandavachi,  of  which  the 
English  had  possessed  themselves  after 
two  ineffectual  attempts  ;  in  one  of  which 
they  had  been  completely  defeated  by  the 
Chevalier  Geoghegan.  Lally  ventured  to 
attack  them  with  inferior  forces,  and 
would  have  conquered  them  if  lie  had 
been  duly  seconded.  As  it  was,  he  only 
gained  in  that  expedition  the  honour  jf 
having  given  a  new  proof  of  the  deter- 
mined courage  which  formed  his  lea  ling 
Characteristic."  This  is  the  battle  known 
to  the  English  by  the  name  of  "  Wande- 
wash." 

At  length  Lally  was  obliged  to  collect 
all  his  troops  in  Pondicherry.  resolved  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity ;  it  was 
blockaded  at  once  by  land  and  sea.  Here, 
again,  everything  seemed  to  irritate  his 
i  m  pi' t  nous  temper;  he  insulted  the  | 
nor  and  all   the  council,   and  thiv  I 

to  harness  them  to  his  provision  wa 
if  they  did  not  provide  horses.  ••  I  had 
rather,"  he  exclaims  in  one  letter,  "go 
and  command  Caffres,  than  stay  in  this 
Sodom,  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  fire 
of  the  English  must  destroy  sooner  or 
later,  from  want  of  fire  from  heaven." 
The  siege  was  long  and  the  defeni 
perate.  Just  at  the  moment  that  King 
George  HI.  ascended  the  throne,  this 
gallant  and  impetuous  Count  Lally  was 
holding  his  post  with  obstinate  valour 
against  an  English  fleet  and  army.  But 
the  people  in  Pondicherry  were  dying  in 
the  streets  of  hunger,  and  the  council  of 
the  city  was  crying  out  to  Lally  to  sur- 
render. On  the  lb'th  of  January,  1761, 
he  was  unhapily  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  so 
the  French  lost  India  in  the  east 
on  the  same  day  that  they  lost  Cans  a  in 
the  west,  by  the  surrender  of  Mon  real. 
There  was  a  delerium  of  joy  in  Enj 
and  the  heart  of  the  Irish  nation  sank 
low.* 

•Unfortunate  Lally  had  made  many  ei 
chiefly  by  his  furious  temper.  They  were  powerful 
in  France,  while  he  was  comparatively  a  Itranger, 
though  born  in  the  country.  They  accused  him  of 
mi-conduct,  tyranny,  exactions,  betraying  the  inter- 
ests of  the  king.  At  length  the  outcry  against  him 
became  so  strung,  that  he  was  arrested,  confined  in 
the  Maslilc,  kept  there  for  fifteen  months  without 
any  specific  charge,  then  brought  to  trial  ami  kept 
on  trial  two  years  ;  finally,  condemned  and  executed; 
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Even  the  English  colony  in  Ireland, 
though  it  sympathized  with  British  suc- 
cesses, to  which,  indeed,  it  contributed 
more  than  its  share  both  in  men  and 
in  money  (meaning  the  earnings  of  the 
subject  nation  as  well  as  its  own),  yet 
had  no  reason,  on  the  accession  of  this 
king,  to  congratulate  itself  on  its  happy 
and  prosperous  condition.  In  truth  the 
island  had  been  well  drained  of  its  reven- 
ues to  meet  the  increased  military  ex- 
penses of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  had 
become  necessary  within  the  past  year 
(1759)  to  raise  a  loan  of  £150,000,  on 
debentures  at  four  per  cent,  transferable, 
in  order  to  pay  the  increasing  arrears  on 
the  public  establishments.  Certain  duties 
were  granted  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest ;  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  beginning  of  the  funded  debt  of 
Ireland.  But  in  the  beginning  of  1760, 
the  king  having  again  considerably  aug- 
mented his  military  forces,  Irelanl  was 
required  to  raise  another  loan  of  £300,000, 
and  a  vote  of  credit  passed  the  Commons 
for  this  object,  but  at  five  per  cent.  Then, 
as  it  was  found  that  the  first  loan  of 
£150,000  was  not  coming  in  at  four  per 
cent.,  an  additional  one  per  cent,  was 
offered  for  that.  Thus,  when  George  III, 
came  to  the  throne,  the  revenues  of  Ire- 
lain  1  were  considerably  embarrassed  and 
oppressed.  Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson,  a  good 
authority  on  this  point,  in  his  work  on 
tne  "commercial  restrictions  of  Ireland," 
states,  indeed,  that  "all  Irishmen"  felt 
they  ought  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  in  that  crisis,  but  that  the  states- 
man of  the  latter  country  always  expected 
too  much;  and  while  they  looked  upon 
the  great  prosperity  and  wealth  of  their 
own  country,  had  not  sufficient  considera- 
tion for  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  Two  or 
three  sentences  taken  from  this  book  (the 
Commercial  Restrictions)  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  island. 
"The  revenue  had  decreased  in  1755,  fell 
lower  in  1756,  and  still  lower  in  1757.  In 
the  last  year  the  vaunted  prosperity  of 
Ireland  was  changed  into  misery  and 
distress,  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
wanted  food."  Again--"  The  public  ex- 
penses were  greatly  increased ;  the 
pensions  on  the  civil-list,  at  Lady-day, 
1759,  amounted  to  £55,497  ;  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  great  augmentation  of 
military  expense.  Six  new  regiments  and 
a  troop  were  raised  in  a  very  short  space 

Voltaire,  who  has  uniformly  praised  Lally,  defends 
him  in  liis  Louis  XV. ;  and  afterwards  generously 
vindicated  his  memory,  and  aided  his  son  to  pro- 
cure the  decree  of  the  parliament  rehabilitating  the 
name  of  this  brave  and  "murdered"  man  Louis 
XV.  himself,  after  the  death  of  Lally,  exclaimed : — 
"  They  have  assassinated  him." 


of  time."  From  all  these  causes  the 
author  states  that  the  payment  out  of  the 
treasury  in  little  more  than  one  year  was 
£703,957.  "The  effects,"  he  continues, 
"  of  these  exactions  were  immediately  and 
severely  felt  by  the  kingdom.  These 
loans  could  not  be  supplied  by  a  poor 
country  without  draining  the  bankers  of 
their  cash ;  three  of  the  principal  houses 
(Clements,  Dawsons,  and  Mitchell)  among 
them,  stopped  payment ;  the  three  remain- 
ing banks  in  Dublin  discounted  no  paper, 
and  in  fact  did  no  business.  Public  and 
private  credit  that  had  been  drooping  since 
the  year  1754,  had  now  fallen  prostrate. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  merchants  of 
Dublin  in  April.  1760,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
inability  of  the  former  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness was  universally  acknowledged,"  &C. 
/  The  scarcity  of  money  now  employed  in 
trade  or  improvements,  together  with  the 
laws  which  made  it  impossible  for 
Catholics  to  exercise  any  lucrative  in- 
dustry in  corporate  towns,  caused  more 
and  more  of  the  people  to  be  dependent 
upon  agriculture  and  sheep-farming  alone. 
But  the  lot  of  these  poor  agriculturists 
was  hard,  for  the  landed  proprietors  under 
whom  they  had  to  live,  were  an  alien  and 
hostile  race,  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
humble  people  around  them.  This  lamen- 
table circumstance  is  peculiar  to  Ireland. 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  Scotland  was 
the  case  of  the  peasantry  ever  rendered 
bitterer  than  poverty  makes  it  at  any  rate, 
by  differences  of  race  and  of  religion.  In 
Ireland  they  found  themselves  face  to  face, 
not  two  classes,  but  two  nations ;  of  which 
the  one  had  substantially  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  other.  When  we 
add  to  this  that  one  of  these  two  nations 
had  despoiled  the  other  of  those  very 
lands  which  the  plundered  race  were  now- 
glad  to  cultivate  as  rackrented  tenants ; 
and  also  that  the  dominant  nation  felt 
bound  to  hate  the  other,  both  as  "  rebels  " 
who  needed  only  the  opportunity  to  rise 
and  cut  their  masters'  throats,  and  as 
Papists  who  clung  to  the  "damnable 
idolatry "  of  the  mass,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  difficulty  of  the  "land- 
lord and  tenant  question"  in  Ireland. 
We  have  now,  in  fact,  arrived  at  the  era 
of  the  "  Whiteboy  "  organization,  which 
was  itself  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Rapparees,  and  which  in  its  turn  has  given 
birth  to  "Ribbonism,"  to  the  "Terry 
Alts,"  and  finally  to  the  "Fenians." 
The  principle  and  meaning  of  all  these 
various  forms  of  secret  Irish  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  same  at  all  times,  namely, 
the  instinct  of  resistance  to  legal  oppres- 
sion by  illegal  combinations  among  the 
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oppressed.  And  this  has  been  inevitable, 
and  far  from  blamable,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  All  the  laws 
were  made  not  for,  but  against  the  .meat 
of  the  people;  the  courts  of  justice 
were  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  op- 
pressors; the  proscribed  race  saw  only 
mortal  enemies  on  the  bench,  enemies  in 
the  jury-box,  enemies  everywhere  all 
around,  and  were  continually  made  to  feel 
that  law  and  justice  were  not  for  them. 
This  of  course,  in  times  of  distress,  threw 
the  in  hack  upon  the  only  resource  of  des- 
perate men,  conspiracy,  intimidation,  and 
nee. 
We  have  seen  by  the  statements  of  Mr 
J.  llely  Hutchinson,  that  in  the  last  year 
of  King  George  IL  "the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  wanted  food."  The  financial 
distress    soon    made  matters  still  worse, 

and  almost  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  king,  the  whole  island 
began  to  be  startled  by  formidable 
rumours  of  disturbances  and  tumults  in 
the  south.     The  Immediate  cause  of  the 

first  breaking  out  of  these  disorders  was 

thai  many  landlords  in  .Minister  began  to 
inclux-  commons,  on  which  their  rack- 
rented  tenants  had.  tip  to  that  time,  en- 
joyed the  right  of  commonage  assomecom- 
pensation  fur  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  held  their  farms. 
The  inclosure  of  these  commons  took  away 
from  them  the  only  means  they  had  of 
lightening  their  burden  and  making  their 
hard  tenure  supportable.  In  Waterford, 
in  Cork,  and  in  Tipperary.  angry  crowds 
assembled,  tore  down  the  inclosures,  and 
sometimes  maltreated  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  putting  them  up.  The  ag- 
1  peasantry  soon  combined  their 
operations,  associated  together  by  secret 
oaths,  and  these  confederates  began  to 
be  known  as  Whiteboys.  A  second  cause 
for  the  discontents,  which  soon  swelled 
the  society  of  Whiteboys,  was  the  cruel 
exactions  of  the  tithe  proctors — persons 
who  farmed  the  tithes  of  a  parish  rector, 
and  then  screwed  the  utmost  farthing 
out  of  the  parishoners,  often  selling  out 
their  crops,  their  stock,  even  their  beds, 
to  make  up  the  subsidy  for  clergymen 
whose  ministrations  they  never  attended. 
Resistance,  therefore,  to  tithes,  and  the 
occasional  amputation  of  a  tithe  proctor's 
ears,  formed  a  large  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Whiteboys.* 

*  See  Dr.  Curry's  Review.  He  was  a  contempo- 
rary. .See  also  Arthur  Young's  "  Tour  in  Ireland." 
Young  was  one  of  the  most  observant  of  travellers, 
and  lias  examined  this  whole  subject  in  a  very  fair 
spirit.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  slate  of  the  people 
under  their  landlords: — "'The  execution  of  the  law 
lies  very  much  in  the  hands  of  justices  of  the  peace 
many  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  most  illiberal 


The  riots  of  these  few  forlorn  men,  were 
soon  construed  into  a  general  Popish  con- 
spiracy against  the  Government ;  because, 
indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  Pa- 
pists, at  least  in  name;  although  it  \\  as  w  ell 
known  that  several  Protestant  gentlemen 
and  magistrates  of  considerable  influence 
in  that  province,  did  all  along,  for  their 
own  private  ends,  connive  at,  if  not  foment, 
these  tumults,  and  although  we  were 
assured  by  authority,  "that  the  authors 
of  these  riots  consisted  indiscriminately 
of  persons  of  different  persuasions,  and 
that  no  marks  of  disaffection  to  his 
majesty's  person  or  government  appeared 
in  any  of  these  people."  This  was 
officially  published  in  the  London  Gazette. 

This  authentic  declaration  was  ground- 
ed on  the  report  which  had  been  made  to 
Government  by  persons  of  admitted 
loyalty  and  eminence  in  the  law,  sent 
down  and  commissioned  some  time  before 

to  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  real 
causes  and  circumstances  of  these  riots; 
which  report  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 

the  going  judges  of  assize,  ami  by  the 
dying  protestations  of  the  first  live  of 
these  unhappy  men.  who  wire  executed 
in  1762  at  Waterford,  for  having  been 
present  at  the  burning  down  of  a  cabin, 
upon  the  information  of  one  of  their 
associates,  who  was  the  very  person  that 
with  his  own  hand  set  fire  to  it.  These 
men  immediately  before  their  execution, 
publicly  declared  and  took  God  to  witness, 
"that  in  all  these  tumults  it  never  did 
enter  into  their  thoughts  to  do  any  thing 
against  the  Government." 

A  considerable  force  of  regular  troops 
was  sent  to  the  south;  some  savage  mili- 
tary execution  done;  which  was  again 
followed  by  fresh  outrages  ;  and  the  dis- 
order   continued    unabated    for    several 

About  the  same  time  when  Whiteboys 
first  began  to  be  heard  of.  various  other 
secret  societies  sprang  up  in  Ulster. 
These  associations  called  themselves  vari- 

olass  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  poor  man  lodge!  a  com- 
pl  lint  against  a  gentleman,  oranyanimalthat  chooses 
to  call  Itself  a  gentleman,  and  the  justice  Isi 

a  summons  for  bis  appearance,  it  is  a  fixed  affront, 
and  he  will  infallibly  be  called  out.  Where  mamun 
are  in  conspiracy  against  law,  to  whom  are  the  op- 
pressed people  to  have  recourse?  They  know  their 
situation  too  well  to  think  of  it ;  they  can  have  no 
defence  but  the  means  of  protection  from  one  gentle- 
man against  another,  who  probably  protects  his 
vassal  as  he  would  the  sheep  he  intends  to  eat. 

'•  The  colours  of  this  picture  are  not  charged,  To 
assert  thai    ail  these  eases    are  common,   would  be 

an  exaggeration ;    but  to  say  that  an   unfei  ling 

will  do  all  this  with  impunity,  is  to  keep 
Strictly  to  truth;  and  what  is  liberty  but  a  farce 
and  a  jest,  if  its  blessing's  are  received  as  the  favour 
of  kindness  and  humanity,  instead  of  being  the  In- 
heritance of  BIGHT?" — Young's  Tour,  Dub.  Edit., 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  40,  41 
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ously  Hearts-of-Steel,  Oak -Boys,  and 
Peep-of-Day  Boys ;  but  their  members 
were  all  Protestants  ;  and  their  grievances 
and  objects  were  in  part  connected  with 
landlord  oppression  and  clerical  exaction, 
partly  with  the  alleged  injustice  of  the 
employers  of  manufacturing  labour. 
These  latter  disturbances  were  soon  over, 
because  first  the  grievances  were  not  so 
deep-seated,  and  next  because  the  parties 
on  the  two  sides  being  mainly  of  the  same 
race  and  religion,  the  enmity  and  exas- 
peration were  never  so  fierce,  and  were 
far  more  easily  appeased.  '  While  all  these 
last-named  conspiracies  speedily  dis- 
appeared, Whiteboyism  remained,  and 
under  one  form  or  another  must  remain 
till  English  domination  in  Ireland  shall 
be  abolished.  The  honest  English  tourist, 
Mr  Young,  makes  some  reflections  on  these 
societies  which  show  a  most  remarkable 
spirit  of  fairness,  for  an  Englishman 
writing  about  Ireland  :  — 

'•  Consequences  have  flowed  from  these 
oppressions  which  ought  long  ago  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  them.  In  England  we  have 
heard  much  of  Whiteboys,  Steel-Boys, 
Oak-Boys,  Peep-of-Day-Boys,  etc.  But 
these  various  insurgents  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded, for  they  are  very  different. 
The  proper  distinction  in  the  discontents 
of  the  people  is  into  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic. All  but  the  Whiteboys  are  among 
the  manufacturing  Protestants  in  the 
north  :  the  Whiteboys,  Catholic  labourers 
in  the  south.  From  the  best  intelligence 
I  could  gain,  the  riots  of  the  manufac- 
turers had  no  other  foundation,  but  such 
variations  in  the  manufacture  as  all 
fabrics  experience,  and  which  they  had 
themselves  known  and  submitted  to  before. 
The  case,  however,  was  different  with  the 
Whiteboys,  who  being  labouring  Catholics 
met  with  all  those  oppressions  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued in  full  submission  had  not  very 
severe  treatment  in  respect  of  tithes, 
united  with  a  great  speculative  rise  of 
rents  about  the  same  time,  blown  up  the 
flame  of  resistance;  the  atrocious  acts 
they  were  guilty  of  made  them  the  object 
of  general  indignation ;  acts  were  passed 
for  their  pnnishment,  which  seemed  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  of  Barbary ;  this 
arose  to  such  a  height,  that  by  one  they 
were  to  be  hanged  under  circumstances 
without  the  common  formalities  of  a 
trial,  which  though  repealed  by  the  follow- 
ing session  marks  the  spirit  of  punish- 
ment ;  while  others  remain  yet  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  would,  if  executed,  tend 
more  to  raise  than  quell  an  insurrection. 
From  all  which  it  is  manifest  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  never  thought  of  a 


radical  cure,  from  overlooking  the  real 
cause  of  disease,  which  in  fact  lay  in 
themselves,  and  not  in  the  wretches  they 
doomed  to  the  gallows.  Let  them  change 
their  own  conduct  entirely,  and  the  poor 
will  not  long  riot.  Treat  them  like 
men  who  onght  to  be  as  free  as  your- 
selves :  put  an  end  to  that  system  of 
religious  persecution  which  for  seventy 
years  has  divided  the  kingdom  against 
itself  ;  in  these  two  circumstances  lies  the 
cure  of  insurrection,  perform  them  com- 
pletely, and  you  will  have  an  affectionate 
poor,  instead  of  oppressed  and  discontented 
vassals." 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  how  little 
chance  these  indignant  and  well-meant 
remonstrances  had  of  meeting  with  atten- 
tion. 

The  troubles  in  Ulster,  though  they 
were  quite  unconnected  with  Whiteboyism 
— and  though  a  Catholic  would  no  more 
have  been  admitted  into  a  Heart-of- Steel 
lodge  than  into  a  vestry  meeting—  were  yet 
produced  by  hardship  and  oppression. 
The  Presbyterians  of  the  north  were  now, 
as  well  as  the  Catholics,  suffering  not  only 
by  the  Test  Act  and  the  tithes,  but  also  by 
the  difficulty  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  heavy  taxation  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Government.  Emigration  to  America, 
therefore,  continued  from  the  northern 
seaports  ;  and  many  active  and  energetic 
families  were  every  season  seeking  a  new 
home  beyond  the  Atlantic.  It  was  now 
that  the  fathers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  James  Buchanan, 
and  other  eminent  American  statesmen, 
established  themselves  in  various  parts  of 
the  colonies.  These  exiles  were  the  men 
who  formed  the  "  Pennyslvania  Line  "  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  contributing  powerfully  to 
destroy  in  America  that  relentless  British 
domination  which  had  made  their  Irish 
homes  untenable.  While  the  exiled 
Catholics  on  the  European  continent 
were  eager  to  encounter  the  English 
power  upon  any  field,  those  other  Protes- 
tant exiles  in  America  were  ardently  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  uprooting  it  in  that 
hemisphere.  Yet  it  is  a  strange  and  sad 
reflection,  that  although  their  cause  and 
their  grievances,  while  at  home,  where 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  they  never 
could  bring  themselves  to  combine  to- 
gether there  against  their  common  enemy 
and  oppressor.  It  must  be  stated,  how- 
ever, without  hesitation,  that  this  was 
exclusively  the  fault  of  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters. They  hated  Popery  and  Papists 
even  more  intensely  than  did  the  English 
colonists  of  the  Anglican  church:  they  had 
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submitted,  almost  gladly,  to  disabilities 
themselves,  because  they  knew  that  the 
Catholics  were  subjected  to  still  worse, 
and  they  were  unwilling,  by  a  too  factious 
resistance  on  their  part,  to  embarrass  a 
system  of  policy  which  they  were  assured 
was  needful  to  the  great  cause  of  Protes- 
tant ascendency.  They  might  suffer 
themselves,  but  they  could  not  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  common  enemy.  For 
this  mean  compliance  and  perverse  bigotry 
they  had  their  reward:  they  were  now 
flying  in  crowds  from  a  fair  and  fertile 
land  which  they  might  have  held  and  en- 
joyed for  ever,  if  they  had  united  their 
cause  with  those  who  were  enduring  the 
same  oppressions  from  the  same  tyrants. 
may  be  taken  as  completing  the 
picture  of  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  It  is  time  to  return 
to  the  political  struggle  of  the  English 
colony. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  been  on 
the  whole  nearly  as  popular  a  viceroy  as 
Lord  Chesterfield,  was  recalled  in  1761, 
and  succeeded  by  Lord  Halifax.  Anew 
Parliament  was  summoned,  as  usual  for 
the  new  reign,  and  OO  this  occasion  Dr. 
Lucas,  who  had  returned  from  his  exile, 
was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Dublin  city.  Several  other  new  members 
of  great  promise  with  '•  patriotic  "  aspira- 
tions, also  came  to  this  Parliament  ; 
amongll  whom  appeared,  for  the  first  time 
in  public  life,  the  celebrated  Henry  Flood, 
as  member  for  Kilkenny.  This  eminent 
man  took  rank  very  soon  as  an  Irish 
patriot,  but  at  first  his  patiotism  was 
strictly  colonial,  that  is  to  say,  all  his 
care  was  for  the  English  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island.  And  when  the  growing 
power  and  rising  spirit  of  the  colonists 
soon  after  aspired  to  and  achieved  a  na- 
tional Independence,  the  nationalty  he 
asserted  was  still  strictly  and  exclusively 
Protestant.  Flood  was  the  son  of  a 
former  chief  justice,  and  all  his  re- 
latives and  connections  were  of  the 
highest  Protestant  ascendency.  Yet, 
according  to  his  own  narrow  ideas,  it  can- 
not to  he  denied  that  Flood  was  a  patriot: 
that  is  to  say  a  determined  assertor  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
against  the  domination  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  other  members  of  the  Patriot  party 
appeared  in  that  Parliament,  Mr.  Denis 
Daly  and  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh. 

In  January,  1762,  Mr.  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Halifax,  communicated  to 
the  Commons  the  rupture  with  Spain.  It 
is  not  essential  to  the  history  of  Ireland 
to  follow  the  course  of  English  diplomatic 
and  military  proceedings  on  the  Continent. 


All  those  transactions  were  decided  on  and 
prosecuted  without  the  slightest  reference- 
to  the  interest  either  of  the  Irish  nation 
or  of  the  British  colon}-;  Ireland's  only 
concern  with  England's  wars  being  in  the 
continual  demands  for  money  and  men. 
Accordingly  an  immedite  augmentation 
of  five  battalions  was  now  required  by 
Government,  together  with  a  vote  of  credit 
for  raising  another  half-million  sterling. 
An  address  was  also  presented  by  the 
Commons  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  be  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  crown,  praying  to 
have  the  salaryeof  that  official  ra 
■£16,000  a  year.  Primate  Stone  was  still 
Influential  in  the  Irish  government, ai  well 
as  the  former  "Patriot,"  but  now  pen- 
sioner and  placeman,  Boyle,  earl  of 
Shannon.  The  extravagance  of  Govern- 
ment in  every  department,  the  rccklees- 
ness  with  which  the  people  were  loaded 
with  taxation,  and  the  immense  system 
of  bribery  resorted  to  by  the  administra- 
tion in  order  to  break  down  opposition  and 
purchase  assured  majorities  in  Parlia- 
ment, convinced  Lucas  and  his  friends  that 
there  could  be  no  beginning  of  redress  or 
remedy  for  these  evils  until  the  Parlia- 
ment should  be  made  more  immediately 
responsible  to  the  people.  In  England 
"  Septennial  Parliaments"  had  been  the 
law  and  ihe  practice  for  some  time,  but 
in  Ireland  each  Parliament  was  still 
elected  for  the  life  of  the  king.  The 
agitation  for  this  measure  of  septennial 
electious  occupied  the  Patriotic  party  for 
several  years. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1762—1768. 

Tory  Ministry.— Failures  of  the  Patriots.— North- 
umberland, Viceroy. — Mr.  fitzgcrald's  Ml 
pension-list. — Mr.    Ferry's  address  on  tin;    MUM 
subject. — Effort  for  mitigation  of  tlie  renal  Laws. 
— Mr.  Mason's  argument  for  allowing  Papists  to 
take  mortgages. — Kejected. — Death  of  Stone  and 
Earl  of    Shannon. —  Lord    Hartford.    Viceroy.— 
Lucas  and  the  Patriots. — Their  continued 
— increase   of  the  National  Debt. —  Tow  I 
Viceroy. — New  system. — The  "  Undertaken". — ■ 
Septennial    Bill    changed    into    Octennial. —  And 
passed — Joy   of    the   People. — Consequences    of 
this   measure. — Ireland   still    ".standing    on    her 
smaller  end." — Newspapers  of  Dublin.— Grattan. 

The  government  of  Lord  Halifax  ended 
with  the  session  of  1762.  This  year  is 
considered  an  eventful  one  in  British 
annals.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  retired  from  the 
administration,  which  came  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Bute,  a  Tory,  as  high 
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*md  violent  as  it  was  possible  to  be, 
without  absolute  Jacobitism ;  whose  ad- 
ministration showed  that  the  thorough- 
going doctrines  of  prerogative  were  quite 
as  congenial  to  the  House  of  Hanover  as 
ever  they  had  been  to  the  House  of  Stuart. 
On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  citizens  of  Dublin, 
who  had  now  become  not  only  an  opulent 
-and  influential  body,  but  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  political  theories  of 
Lucas,  their  representative  (who  had 
lately  returned  from  his  exile  and  been 
returned  for  the  city),  presented  a  most 
grateful  address  to  Mr.  Pitt,  expressive 
of  their  admiration  of  his  principles,  and 
sincere  regret  that  the  country  was  de- 
prived of  his  services.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  change  of  administration 
upon  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  demon- 
strates, however,  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  corruption  which  had  there  penetrated 
.so  deep  into  the  whole  body  politic  of  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland.  On  the  very 
first  day  of  the  last  session  (22nd  October, 
1761)  the  Commons  had  ordered  "  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a 
bill  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments" 
/the  Septennial  Bill),  in  imitation  of  the 
Septennial  law  of  England.  Dr.  Lucas, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  George  Lowther,  were 
ordered  to  report  and  bring  up  the  bill.  It 
was  received, read,committed;amendments 
were  proposed  and  accepted ;  in  the  course 
of  December  in  that  year,  the  heads  of  the 
bill  being  reported  from  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  were  finally  agreed  to. 
Hut  before  any  further  step  was  taken, 
Lord  Bute  and  his  Tory  ministry  came  in, 
and  when  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
Speaker  should  attend  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  give  him  the  bill  for  transmission  to 
London,  in  the  usual  form,  the  motion 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  108  against  forty- 
three.  This  majority  of  sixty-five  upon  a 
question  so  reasonable,  so  necessary,  and 
so  constitutional,  shows  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  Patriotic  interest  in  Ireland  after 
the  late  changes  ;  the  reduction  of  which 
was  very  artfully  effected  by  the  two  first 
of  the  lords  justices,  Primate  Stone,  the 
Earl  of  Shannon,  and  Mr.  John  Ponsonby, 
the  Speaker.  Thus  was  Mr.  Lucas's  first 
Patriotic  bill  lost,  to  the  no  small  dis- 
appointment and  mortification  of  the 
people  out  of  doors.  It  is  highly  material 
to  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  Patriots 
fell  off  in  Parliament,  they  sprang  up  out 
of  it.  This  ministerial  triumph  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  popular  disturbance,  but  by 
deep  and  general  disappointment.  A 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  gave 
expression,  calmly  and  temperately,  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  in  a  series  of  resolu- 


tions, one  of  which  is  worth  transcribing, 
as  illustrating  the  strictly  Protestant 
character  of  all  this  patriotism. "  Resolved, 
That  the  clandestine  arts  which  are  usually 
practised  (and  have  been  sometimes  detec- 
ted) in  obstructing  of  bills  tending  to 
promote  the  Protestant  interest,  ought  to 
make  Protestants  the  more  active  in  sup- 
porting the  Septennial  Bill ;  the  rather,  as 
no  doubt  can  remain,  that  a  septennial 
limitation  of  Parliaments  would  render 
the  generality  of  landlords  assiduous  in 
procuring  Protestant  tenants,  and  that 
the  visible  advantage  accruing  would 
induce  others  to  conform."  His  failure 
did  not  daunt  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Lucas. 
He  presented  the  heads  of  bills  for  securing 
the  freedom  of  Parliament,  by  ascertaining 
the  qualifications  of  knights,  citizens, 
aqd  burgesses,  and  for  vacating  the  seats 
of  members,  who  would  accept  any 
lucrative  office  or  employment  from  the 
crown,  and  of  persons  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
AU  these  measures  failed  ;  the  Court 
party  under  Lord  Bute  was  now  supreme 
But  this  Court  party  had  adopted  a  dif 
forent  language.  It  was  no  longer  called 
the  English  interest,  for  Primate  Stone  was 
too  good  a  politician  to  keep  up  that  offen- 
sive term,  after  he  had  so  successfully 
brought  over  some  of  the  leading  Patriots 
to  his  side,  who  in  supporting  all  the 
measures  of  the  British  cabinet,  affected 
to  do  so,  still  as  Irish  Patriots.  Among 
these  Irish  Patriots  who  had  thus  pru- 
dently sold  themselves,  and  were  zealous 
to  give  good  value  for  their  purchase- 
money,  was  Boyle,  earl  of  Shannon. 

The  Earl  of  Halifax  had  been  recalled, 
and  was'  succeeded  as  lord-lieutenant  by 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  new 
viceroy  opened  a  session  of  Parliament,  in 
October,  17G3,  in  a  speech  wherein  he 
expressed,  in  the  king's  name,  his  majesty's 
just  and  gracious  regard  for  a  dutiful  and 
loyal  people,  and  congratulated  them  on 
the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  They 
would  much  rather  have  had  their  Sep- 
tennial Bill. 

The  next  efforts  of  the  Patriots  were 
directed  against  the  pension  list,  which 
had  grown  to  be  an  enormous  evil  and 
oppression ;  but  the  first  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  king  on  this  subject  was 
negatived,  on  a  division  of  112  against 
seventy-three.  So  weak  was  now  the 
Patriotic  cause  in  the  Commons.  Pensions 
continued  to  be  lavished  with  unchecked 
profusion.  The  debate,  however,  on  this 
motion  was  warm  and  spirited.  Mr  J. 
Fitzgerald  took  the  lead  on  the  Patriot 
side.  He  stated  (and  was  not  contradicted) 
that  the  pensions  then  charged  upon  the 
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civil  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  no  less  •than  £72.000  per 
annum,  besides  the  French  and  military 
pensions,  and  besides  the  sums  paid  for 
old  and  now  unnecessary  employments, 
and  those  paid  in  unnecessary  additions 
to  the  salaries  of  others :  that  the  pensions, 
therefore,  exceeded  the  civil  list  above 
.£42.000 :  that  not  only  since  the  House  in 
17."i7  bad  voted  the  increase  of  pensions 
alarming,  bad  they  been  yearly  increased  ; 
but  that  in  the  time  of  a  most  expensive 
war,  and  when  the  country  had  willingly 
and  cheerfully  increased  a  very  consider- 
able national  debt;  and  when  the  addi- 
tional influence  of  the  crown  from 
I  rying  of  new  regiments  might  well 
hare  prevented  the  necessity  of  new  pen- 
sionary gratifications.  He  then  draw  a 
piteous  portrait  of  the  country:  not  one- 
third  peopled ;  two-thirds  of  the  people 
unemployed,  consequently  indolent. 
wretcnea,  and  discontented  ;  neither 
foreign  trade,  nor  home  consumption 
Sufficient  to  distribute  the  conveniences 
of  life  among  them  with  reasonable 
equality,  or  to  pay  any  tax  proportionable 
to  tlnir  Dumber.  What  new  mode  of 
taxation  could  be  devised?  Would  they 
tax  leather  where  no  shoes  were  worn, 
or  tallow  where  no  candles  were  burned  ? 
They  could  not  tax  the  roots  of  the  earth 
and  the  water  on  which  the  wretched 
peasantry  existed;  they  could  tax  DO 
commodity  that  would  not  defeal 
by  working  a  prohibition.  He  then 
entered  into  the  legal  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  crown  over  the  public 
revenue,  and  strongly  resisted  the  as- 
sumed right  of  charging  the  public  re- 
venue witli  private  pensions.  The  crown, 
he  contended,  had  a  public  and  private 
revenue:  the  public  it  received  as  a 
trustee  for  the  public  ;  the  private  it 
received  in  its  own  right ;  the  former 
arose  out  of  temporary  duties,  and  was 
appropriated  by  Parliament  to  specific 
public  purposes,  and  was  not  left  to  the 
discretionary  disposal  of  the  crown.  The 
latter  did  not  in  Ireland  exceed  £7,000 
per  annum,  and  the  pensions  amounting 
to  £72.000  exceeded  the  fund,  which  could 
alone  be  charged  with  them  by  £65,000 
per  annum. 

The  Court  party  strenuously  resisted 
these  arguments,  as  an  unconstitutional 
and  indecent  attack  upon  the  prerogative; 
insisting  that  the  regal  dignity  should  be 
supposed  by  a  power  to  reward  as  well  as 
to  punish  ;  that  the  king  was  not  to  hold 
a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  barren  sceptre 
in  the  other;  that  the  two  great  springs 
of  all  actions  were  hope  and  fear  ;  and 
■where  fear  only  operated,  love  could  have 


no  place ;  with  many  other  slavish  phrases 
usual  in  such  a  case. 

In  this  war  against  the  pension  list  the 
most  active  member  of  the  Commons  was 
Mr.  l'erry,  member  for  Limerick,  lie 
soon  returned  to  the  charge,  and  moved 
an  address  to  the  king — but  with  his 
usual  want  of  success — remonstrating 
against  the  wasteful  extravagance  of 
the  Government.  The  address  was  not 
adopted,  but  a  few  sentences  of  it  contain 
facts   worth  recording. 

••That  the  expenses  of  the  present 
military  establishment  amounts  in  two 
years  to  the  sum  of  £980,955  1 9s.  The 
Civil  establishment  to  £242,956  10s.  94.; 
to  which  must  be  added  at  the 
moderate  computation  £300,000  for  extra- 
ordinary and  contingent  expenses  of 
Government.  That  these  sums  added 
together  amount  to  the  sum  of  £1,528,912 
'.is.  9d.  That  to  answer  this  expense,  the 
whole  revenue  of  this  kingdom,  the  a  !- 
ditional  as  well  as  hereditary  duties, 
exclusive  of  the  loan  duties,  which  arc 
but  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  Intel 
£650,000,  the  present  national  debt, 
amount  to  the  sum  of  £1,209,864  at  a 
medium  for  fourteen  years ;  so  that  the 
expense  of  the  nation  for  these  last  two 
years  must  exceed  its  whole  revenue  in  a 
sum  of  £314,248  9s.  9d.,  which  deficiency 
being  added  to  the  national  debt,  must 
leave  this  kingdom  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament  near  £1, 000,000  in  debt. 
*  *  *  That  the  imports,  exports,  and 
home  consumption  of  this  kingdom  are 
already  taxed  to  the  utmost  they  can  hear. 
That  any  addition  to  tin  QStead 

of  increasing,  must  lessen  the  revenue. 
That  nothing  now  remains  to  be  taxed 
but  our  lands,  which  are  already  loaded 
with  quit  rents,  crown  rents,  composition 
rents,  and  hearth  money.  That  if  the 
present  establishments  are  to  continue, 
the  debt  of  the  nation  must  constantly 
increase,  and  in  the  end  prove  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  kingdom." 

All  these  reclamations  against  pensions 
and  other  wasteful  or  corrupt  expendi- 
tures, proved  utterly  unavailing,  and  the 
evil  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  true 
remedy  was  discovered,  in  1782. 

But  this  year  1763  is  remarkable  for 
the  first  Parliamentary  effort  ever  made 
in  Ireland  to  mitigate,  in  a  very  small 
degree,  the  Penal  Code  against  Catholics. 
They  had  been  disabled,  ever  since  I 
Anne's  time,  from  taking  landed  security 
by  way  of  mortgage  on  money  lent.  But 
this  was  found  inconvenient,  not  only  to 
them  (which  would  have  mattered  noth- 
ing), but  also  to  Protestants  who  wanted 
to   borrow  money.     The  Catholics,  shut 
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out  from  political  power,  had  been  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty :  many  of  them  were 
rich,  but  having  no  security  at  home,  they 
had  invested  their  money  abroad,  and 
thence  had  sometimes  come  the  supplies 
for  Jacobite  invasions.  On  the  25th 
November,  1763,  Mr  Mason  rose  in  his 
place  and  reminded  the  House  that  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament  heads  of  a  bill 
had  been  passed  for  empowering  Papists 
to  lend  money  on  mortgages  of  real 
estate,  *  and  that  the  bill  had  been 
cushioned  by  the  English  Privy  Council. 
He  moved  accordingly  for  leave  to  bring 
in  another.  Some  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  this  measure  are  very  notable. 
Mr  Mason  urged  that  money  was  always 
power,  and  that  money  which  is  placed  in 
Protestant  hands,  upon  mortgage,  is 
power  in  favour  of  the  State;  the  same 
money,  in  the  hands  of  the  Papists  anient . 
supposing  the  Papist  to  be  an  enemy  to 
the  State,  was  power  against  it.  Besides 
money  was  not  a  local,  but  transitory 
property ;  a  Papist,  possessed  only  of 
money,  had  no  local  interest  in  the 
country,  but  a  Papist  mortgagee  had  ;  he 
would  be  engaged  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  point  of  interest :  his  security  for 
his  money  was  good,  while  Government 
subMsted,  and  in  the  convulsion  that 
always  attends  the  subversion  of  Govern- 
ment, it  would  at  least  become  doubtful ; 
besides,  the  greater  the  advantages  which 
the  Papists  receive  under  the  present  con- 
stitution, the  more  they  must  desire  its 
continuance,  and  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  if  the  Papists  were  to  be  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  Protestant  subjects, 
there  would  scarce  be  a  practical  Jacobite 
among  them,  whatever  there  might  be  in 
theory.  "I  should,  therefore,  be  glad 
that  the  bill  should  have  another  trial,  and 
shall  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  heads 
of  a  bill  to  empower  Papists  to  lend 
money  on  the  mortgage  of  land,  and  to 
sue  for  the  same." 

Mr.  Le  Hunte  said  that  he  thought 
the  bill  proposed  would  eventually  make 
Papists  proprietors  of  great  part  of  the 
landed  interest  of  the  kingdom,  which 
would  certainly  extend  their  influence, 
and  that  it  was  dangerous  trusting 
to  the  use  they  would  make  of  it, 
upon  a  supposition  that  their  interests 
would  get  the  better  of  their  prin- 
ciples. That  the  act  mentioned  to  have 
passed  the  last  session,  did  not  pass  with- 
out a  division,  there  being  a  majority  of 

*  There  is  no  entry  of  this  former  bill,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  journals  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  l'lowden  "laments  that  those  journals  are  so 
little  to  be  relied  upon  when  matters  relating  to  the 
Catholics  are  the  subject  of  entry." 


no  more  than  twelve  in  its  iavour,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  passed  at  all,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  some  artful  management, 
it  being  brought  in  the  very  last  day  of 
session,  when  no  more  than  sixty-two 
members  were  present.  He,  therefore, 
begged  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  postpone  his  motion  till  Monday, 
as  the  House  was  then  thin,  and  gentlemen 
would  thus  have  time  to  consider  the  sub 
ject,  which  was  of  very  great  importance 
He  added,  that  as  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  it  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the 
House  that  such  a  bill  should  not  pass,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  no  heads 
of  such  bill  should  be  brought  in,  as  it 
was  cruel  to  raise  expectations  which 
would  probably  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Mason  consented  to  postpone  his 
motion.  Accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1764,  Mr.  Mason  presented  to  the 
House,  according  to  order,  heads  of  a  bill 
to  ascertain  what  securities  might  be  taken 
by  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion 
for  money  lent  or  to  be  lent  by  them,  and 
also  what  remedies  they    might  enforce. 

The  House  rejected  the  bill:  138  for 
the  rejection,  and  53  against  it.  Another 
motion  was  then  made  to  bring  in  a  bill 
enabling  Papists  to  take  securities  upon 
lands,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  never  meddle  with  the  possession  thereof; 
which  was  immediately  negatived  by  a. 
majority  of  44.  Yet  this  was  a  proposal 
for  a  very  sligh  modification  of  the  Penal 
Code  on  one  single  point ;  and  on  the  ex- 
press ground  that  such  modification  would 
be  useful  to  the  Protestants  and  would 
serve  the  Protestant  interest.  Its  recep- 
tion marks  the  stage  of  advance  which 
principles  of  religious  freedom  had  then 
reached. 

In  December,  1 764,  Primate  Stone  and 
the  Earl  of  Shannon  both  happily  died. 
There  was  no  hope  of  any  mitigation  in 
the  system  of  corruption  and  oppression 
so  long  as  that  league  between  the  English 
Primate  and  the  purchased  "  Irish  Patriot " 
subsisted. 

The  Earl  of  Hartford  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  opened  the  session  in  1765. 
In  December  of  that  year  died  at  Rome,  at 
an  advanced  age,  the  person  variously 
termed  King  James  DLL,  the  Pretender, 
the  "King  over  the  water."  He  had 
borne  his  misfortunes  with  great  fortitude 
and  equanimity  ;  and  sometimes  went  to 
pass  the  carnival  at  Venice.  His  death  at 
last  made  no  impression  in  Ireland,  Sid 
was  almost  unknown  there. 

The  Patriotic  party  in  Parliament  was 
now  reduced  to  its  very  lowest  ebb.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  detail  all  the 
motions  uniformly  defeated,  for  inquiries 
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into  the  pension  list,  and  into  improper 
and  corrupt  appointments  to  the  judicial 
bench.    The  Patriots  tried  another  plan 

— an  address  tothelord-lieutcn:mt,  letting 
forth  the  miserable  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, asking  for  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Privy  Council  which  hud 
Ctuhioned  their  I  till  for  better  securing  the 
Freedom  of  ParliammU,  Kad  asking  for  a 
return  of  the  patents  granted  in  reversion, 
Bat  the  Court  party  moved,  and 
carried,  that  in  lieu  of  the  word-  - ■  i ] u ■ 
sense  of  their  miserable  condition,"  they 
should  insert  the  words  :  ••  tluir  letpi>y con- 
dition under  his  majesty's  auspicious  govern- 
ment." 

Mill,  ever  since  the  death  of  Stone  and 
.rl  of  Shannon,  the  party  of  inde- 
pendence was  making  some  progress  in 
Parliament.  Lucas  worked  hard,  and 
was  "ill  sustained  by  his  constituents  in 
Dublin.  He  made  many  converts  to  his 
Septennial  Pill  amongst  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  to  purchase  back  some  of 
these  converts  put  the  Government  to 
rable  expensi — which,  it  is  true, 
they  found  means  to  charge  to  the  people. 
A  new  bill  was  transmitted,  throu 
Hartford,  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
Parliaments,  and  again  it  was  stopped  by 
the  English  Privy  Council.  Another  bill 
was  introduced  this  session  "to  prevent 
tin-  buying  and  selling  of  offices  which 
concern  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
the  collection  of  His  Majesty's  revenue;" 
but  it  was  voted  down  in  the  Commoni 
and  never  even  went  to  England. 

In  the  meantime  the  national  debt  was 
Bteadily  increasing. 

In  the  year  1705  the  revenue  of  Ireland. 
although  considerably  increased  upon  the 
whole  receipt,  still  fell  so  far  short  of  the 
expenses  of  Government,  that  £100,000 
waa  directed  to  be  raised  at  four  per  cent., 
and  the  principal  due  upon  the  different 
loans  was  ordered  to  be  consolidated  into 
one  sum,  making  in  the  whole  £596,000 
at  five  per  cent,  which  remained  due  ai 
Lady-day.  The  debt  of  the  nation  then 
amounted  to  £o0s.87-t  5s.  9£d.  There 
was  this  year  a  great  scarcity  of  grain, 
as  likewise  a  general  failure  of  potatoes, 
which  was  severely  felt  by  the  lower 
ranks.  The  legislature  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interpose :  they  passed  an  act  to 
stop  the  distilleries  for  a  certain  time 
(which  consequently  produced  a  decrease 
in  the  Excise),  and  also  an  act  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  corn  ;  in  both  of  which 
acts  it  is  recited,  that  it  was  apprehended 
there  was  not  sufficient  corn  in  the  king- 
dom for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  until 
the  harvest. 

On  this  last  act  a  new  controversy  arose. 


When  the  bill  was  sent  to  England,  the 
Privy  Council   there   inserted   in 
ling  power  in  favour  of  the 
—the  king  might   by  his  simple  order  in 
in  council  permit  the  exportation  of  grain 
or    Hour,  any  thing  in  the  act  contained 
to    the   contrary    notwithstanding.      The 
Patriots   vainly  resisted    this   alteration: 
,  .hat   even  under  the  restric- 
tions of    Poyning's  Law,    the  king  had 
only   power  of  assent  or  dissent  : 
power  of  alteration,  which  from  its  nature 
Imports  a  deliberate  power  that  could  not 
exist  save  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Ireland.      All    resistance,    however,   was 
unavailing,    and    the    bill  v\  a 
altered. 

Lord  Hartford  had  not  on  this  OC 
asserted  the  prerogative  and  served  the 

English  interests  so  zealously  as  had  been 

expected  of  him.  Therefore  he  was  re- 
called;   and    after    a   short  interregnum 

under  lords  justices  (for  the  hist  time), 
Lord  Townshend  was  sent  to  Ireland,  in 
October,  17(17. 

This  nobleman  was  selected  to  introduce 
a  very  important  change  in  the  system  of 
governing  Ireland.  In  order  to  attempt 
the  arduous  task  of  supplanting  the  deep- 
rooted  influence  of  the  Irish  oligarchy,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  lord-lieutenant, 
to  whom  that  power  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred, should  be  endowed  with  those 
qualities  that  were  most  likely  to 
ingratiate  him  with  the  Irish  nation. 
The  new  lord-lieutenant  excelled  all 
his  predecessors  in  that  convivial  ease, 
pleasantry,  and  humour,  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Irish  of  every  description.  The 
majority  which  had  been  so  dearly  bought 
in  the  Commons,  by  those  who  had  here- 
tofore had  the  management  oi  the  English 
interest,  was  now  found  not  altogether  so 
tractable  as  it  had  heretofore  been.  There 
were  three  or  four  grandees  w  ho  had  such 
an  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  their  coalition  would,  at  any  time, 
give  them  a  clear  majority  upon  any  ques- 
tion. To  gain  these  had  been  the  chief 
anxiety  of  former  governors:  they  were 
sure  to  bring  over  a  proportionate  number 
of  dependants,  and  it  had  been  the  un- 
guarded maxim  to  permit  subordinate 
graces  and  favours  to  flow  from  or  through 
the  hands  of  these  leaders.*  Formerly 
these  principals  used  to  stipulate  with 
each  new  lord-lieutenant,  whose 
was  biennial  and  residence  but  for  six 
months,  upon  what  terms  they  would 
carry  the  king's  business  through  the 
House  :  so  that  they  might  not  improperly 
be  called  undertakers.  They  provided, 
that  the  disposal  of  all  Court  favours 
*  Phil.  Surv..  p   C7 
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whether  places,  pensions,  or  preferments, 
should  pass  through  their  hands,  in  order 
to  keep  their  suite  in  an  absolute  state  of 
dependence  upon  themselves.  All  applica- 
tions were  made  by  the  leader,  who 
claimed  as  a  right  the  privilege  of  gratify- 
ing his  friends  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Whenever  such  daman 
not  complied  with,  then  were  the  m 

rernment  sure  to  be  crossed  and 
obstructed  ;  and  the  session  of  Parliament 
became  a  constant    struggle    for  power 

.1  the  beadsof  parties,  who  used  to 
force  themselves  into  the  office  of  lord 
justice  according  to  the  prevalence  of  their 

i.  This  evil  had  been  seen  and 
lamented  by  Lord  Chesterfkld.  and  his 
resolution  and  preparatory  itepsf or  under- 
mining it  probably  contributed  not  a,  little 
to  his  immediate  recall,  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  danger,  which  his  wisdom  was 
thought  alone  competent  to  avert. 

This  was  the  system  of  which  Lord  Clare 
said,  '"The  Government  <>f  England  at 
length  opened  their  eves  to  the  defects 
and  dangers  of :  they  shook  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  were  unable  to  break 
it  down." 

The  primary  object  of  Lord  Towns- 
bend's  administration  was  to  break  up  the 

monopolising  system  of  this  oligarchy. 
He   in   pari  succeeded,  bat    by  means 

ruinous  to  the  country.  The  subalterns 
were  not  to  be  detached  from  their  chiefs. 
but  by  similar  though  more  powerful 
means  than  those  bj  which  they  had  en- 
listed under  their  banner.  The  streams 
of  favour  became  not  only  multiplied, 
but  enlarged.  Every  individual  now 
looked  up  directly  to  the  fountain  head, 
and  claimed  and  received  more  copious 
draughts.  Thus,  under  colour  of  destroy- 
ing an  overgrown  aristocratic  power,  all 
parliamentary  independence  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Government.  The 
innovation  naturally  provoked  the  doert- 
ad  few  to  resentment.  They  took  refuge 
under  the  shelter  of  patriotism,  and  they 
inveighed  with  less  effect  against  the 
venality  of  the  system,  merely  because  it 
had  taken  a  new  direction,  and  wassome- 
whal  enlarged.  The  bulk  of  the  nation, 
and  some,  though  ve.y  few,  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  were  earnest, 
firm,  and  implacable  against  it. 

The  arduous  task  which  Lord  Towns- 
hend  had  assumed  was  not  to  be  effected 
by  a  roup  de  main:  forces  so  engaged,  so 
marshalled,  and  so  commanding  rather 
than  commanded,  as  he  found  the  Irish 
Parliament,  were  not  to  be  dislodged  by  a 
sudden  charge :  regular,  gradual,  and 
cautious  approaches  were  to  be  made  : 
it  was  requisite  that  the  chief  governor 


should  first  be  popular,  and  then  power- 
ful, before  he  could  be  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful. His  lordship,  therefore,  to  those 
convivial  fascinations  to  which  Irish 
society  was  so  sensible,  superadded  as 
many  personal  favours,  as  the  fiscal  stores 
could  even  promise  to  answer,  which  in  a 
people  of   quick    and    warm    sensibility 

■  something  very  like  momentary 
gratitude;  and  in  order  the  more  com- 
pletely to  seat  himself  in  that  effective 
power,  which  was  requisite  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  judiciously  fixed  upon  a  favourite 

I  the  wishes  and  attempts  of  the 
Patriots  to  sanction  with  his  countenance 
and  supjtort. 

This  was  the  long-wishcd-for  Septennial 
Bill. 

Dr.  Lucas  had  several  times  failed  inhis 
endeavours  to  procure  a  bill  for  limit  ing  the 
duration  of   Parliament.     Now.   however. 

unial  Bill  was  transmitted,  and 
was  returned  with  an  alteration  in  point 
Of  time,  having  been  changed  into  an 
Octennial  one.     There   appears   to   have 

■me  unfair  mattssuvring  in  the 
British  cabinet,  in  order  by  a  >idc  wind 
to  deprive  the  Irish  of  that,  which  they 
dared  notopenly  refuse  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  transmission  was  made  of  another 
popular  bill  for  the  independence  of  the 

in  which  they  had  also  in 
some   alteration.     It    was    c\ 
the  violent    tenaciousness  of    she 
Commons  for  the  privilege  of  not  having 

their  heads  of  bills  altered  by  the  English 
ministers,  would  have  induced  them  to 
reject  any  bill,  into  which  such  an  altera- 
tion had  been  introduced.  In  this  the 
English  cabinet  was  deceived:  t!i 
Commons  waived  the  objecton  as  to  the 
limitation  bill,  in  order  to  make  sure  at 
last  of  what  they  had  so  long  tried  in 
vain  to  procure,  but  objected  on  this  very 
account  to  the  judges  bill,  which  was 
transmitted  at  the  same  time  with  altera- 
tions :  for  although  this  latter  bill  had 
been  particularly  recommended  in  the 
Speech  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  it  was  on 
account  of  an  alteration  inserted  in  it  in 
England,  unanimously  rejected. 

No  sooner  was  the  Octennial  Bill  re- 
turned, than  the  Commons  voted  a 
respectful  and  grateful  address  to  the 
throne,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  accept 
their  unfeigned  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  condescension  so  signally 
manifested  to  his  subjects  of  that  king- 
dom, in  returning  the  bill  for  limiting  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  which  they  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  gracious  mark  of 
paternal  benevolence,  but  as  a  wise  result 
of  royal  deliberation.  And  when  the 
royal  assent  had  been  given,  the  action 
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was  so  grateful  to  the  people,  that  they 
tuok  the  MM  from  the  viceroy's  coach. 
and  drew  him  from  the  parliament  house 
with  the  must  enthusiastic  raptures  of 
applause  and  exultation.  Hut  his  lord- 
ship's popularity  did  not  last  long  By 
diverting  the  channel  of  favour,  or  rather 
by  dividing  it  into  a  multitude  of  little 
streams,  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Cominon-  were  taught  to  look  up  to  him, 
not  only  as  the  source,  but  as  the  dispen- 
ser of  every  gratification.  Not  even  a 
ciiiniiii.-Mi'ii  in  the  revenue,  worth  above 
£10  a  year,  could  he  disposed  of,  without 
his  approbation.  Thus  were  the  old 
undertakers    gtvOD    to    understand,    that 

was  another  way  of  Mag  business 
than  through  them.  It  was  not.  however, 
without  nradl  violence  on  lx>th  sides,  that 
he  at  length  affected  his  purpose.  The 
immediate  sufferers  did  not  fail 
this  alteration  in  the  system  of  meaning, 
an  innovation,  which  they  artfully  taught 
tlie  people  to  resent  as  a  national 
grievance. 

It  will  be  been  that  although  the 
Patriots  had  now  gained  their  famous 
measure,  not   indeed  as  a  Septennial,  hut 

-  as  an  Octennial  Hill,  which  was 
to  have  hen  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of 
the    State  :     its    effects     were     fa 

answering  their  expectations.  Extrava- 
gance and  corruption  still  grew  and 
spread  under  Lord  Townahend'i  adminis- 
tration.   Proprietors  of  boroughs  found 

their  property  much  enhanced  in  value. 
because  there  was  a  market  for  it  every 
eight  years.  The  reflections  of  Thomas 
McNevin  on  this  subject  are  very  just: 
dm  doubts  arose  as  to  the  benefits 
produced  by  this  hill  in  the  way  designed 
by  its  f ramers ;  but  no  one  doubted  that 
the  spirit  discovered  by  the  Patriot  party 
in  the  House  produced  effects  at  the  time 
and  somewhat  later,  which  cannot  he 
overstated  or  overvalued.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  any  measure,  how- 
ever beneficial  in  itself,  could  in  those 
days  of  venality  and  oppression,  with  a 
constitution  so  full  of  blemishes,  and  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  influencing  the  best 
and  ablest  men  of  the  day,  such  as  Lucas 
for  example,  could  he  productive  of  any 
striking  or  permanent  advantage.  We 
must  not  be  astonished,  then,  that  the 
Octennial  Hill  was  found  incommen- 
surate with  the  expectations  of  the 
Patriots,  who  might  have  looked  for  the 
reasons  of  this  and  similar  disappoint- 
ments in  their  own  venality,  intolerance. 
fickleness,  and  shortcomings,  if  the}' 
had  chosen  to  reflect  on  themselves  and 
their  motives.  The  real  advents 
to     be     found    in    the    principles    pro- 


pounded   and     the     spirit    displayed    in 

the  debates.*1* 

In  short,  no  mere  reforms  in  parlia- 
mentary elections  or  procedure  could 
avail  to  create  in  this  English  colony 
either  a  national  spirit  or  national  pro- 
portions, or  to  stay  the  corruption  and 
venality  so  carefully  organized  by  1 
governors  for  the  express  purp 
keeping  it  down,  so  long  as  the  colony 
did  not  associate  with  itself  the  multitu 
dinous  masses  of  the  Catholic  people- 
so  long  as  half  a  million  had  to  hold  down 
and  coerce  over  two  millions  of  disarmed 
ami  disfranchised  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  contend  with  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  Qreat  Britain.  Nationality 
in  Ireland  was  necessarily  fated  to  he 
delusive  and  evanescent. 

"  So  long  f  a  Ireland  did  pr 

Like  sugar-loaf  t one  il  upside  down, 
To  stand  upon  its  smaller  ciid.'t 
In  the  year  17o'7.  the  whole  population  of 

the  island  was  estimated,  or  in  part  calcu- 
lated, at  L'.r. 1 1,-7<*>.  and  of  these  less  than 
half  a  million    were    l'rotestants    of  the 

two  sects. 

It    must,    however,  he  acknowledged 

that     in    this  oppressive    minority    there 

began  to   be   developed   a  very  strong 

political  vitality,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
Strong  persona]  interest  which  every  one 
had  iii  public  affairs,  and  to  the  spread  of 
political  information,  through  newspapers 

and  pamphlets,  and  the  very  able  speeches 
which  now  began  to  give  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment a  just  celebrity.  Dr.  LUCH  con- 
ducted the  l-'mmii n's  Journal,  which  was 
established  very  soon  after  the  accession 
of    George    III.     This    journal    was    soon 

followed  by  another  called  the  Hibernian 
./(i)mitil.  II I.  Hussey,  Burgh,  reiver- 
ton,  and  above  all,  Grattan,  contributed 
to  these  papers.  In  the  administration  of 
Lord  Townshend    appeared    the    Dublin 

Mercury,  a  satirical  sheet  avowedly  pat- 
ronized by  Government,  it  was  Intended 
to  turn  Patriots  and  Patriotism  into 
ridicule:   but  the  Government  had  not 

all  the  laughers  on  its  side. 

A  witty  warfare  was  carried  on  against 
Lord  Townshend  in  a  collection  of  letters 
on    the   affairs   and   history  of    Iiaraiaria, 

by  which  was    intended  Ireland.     The 

letters  of  Posthuinus  and  Pericles,  and 
the  dedication,  were  written  by  Henry 
Grattan.  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
B  very  young  man.  The  principal  papers, 
and  all  the  history  of  Harataria, 
the  latter  being  an  account  of  Lord 
Townshend's  administration,  his  protest, 
and  his  prorogation,  were  the  composition 

*  McXevin's  History  of  the  Volunteera 
t    Moore.    Memoir  of  Captain  Kock. 
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of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  Two  of  his 
witticisms  are  still  remembered,  as  being, 
in  fact,  short  essays  on  the  politics  of  Ire- 
Ian  1.  Riding  in  the  park  with  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  his  excellency  complained  of 
his  predecessors  having  left  it  so  damp 
aii'l  marshy;  Sir  Hercules  observed, 
'•  liny  were  too  much  engaged  in  draining 
:  of  the  kingdom."  Being  asked 
where  was  the  best  and  truest  history  of 
Ireland  to  be  found  ?  he  answered :  "  In 
the  continuation  of  Iiapin." 


CH.MTKK  XV. 


ir.;j-i:.;r. 


Reign  of  Terror  In  Monster.— Murder  of   Father 

.— ••  Toleration,"    under    the    House    of 

■  r  — Precariouscondition  of  Catholic  Clergy. 

—  I'rimatea    In    hiding— Working  of  the   Penal 

Law*. — Testimony  of  Arthur  Young. 

1  mpohawbously    with   the  Parlia- 

mentary struggles  for  the  Octennial  Act, 
and  for  arresting,  if  possible,  the  public 
extravagance  and  corruption,  there  was 
going  on  in  an  obscure  parish  of  Tip- 
one  of  those  dark  transactions 
which  were  so  common  in  Ireland  during 
all  this  century  as  to  excite  no  attention, 
and  leave  scarcely  a  record — the  judicial 
murder  of  Father  Nicholas  Sheehy.  His 
story  is  a  true  and  sinking  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  nation  in  those 
days,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  at  the 
time,  and  the  character  of  the  principal 
victim,  have  caused  the  full  details  to  be 
handed  down  to  us,  minutely  and  with  the 
evidence. 
The  bitter  distresses  of  the  people  of 
Mnixter,  occasioned  by  rack-rents,  by  the 
merciless  exactions  of  the  established 
clergy  and  their  tithe-proctors,  and  by 
the  inclosure  of  commons,  had  gone  on 
increasing  and  growing  more  intense  from 
tlie  year  17(>0,  until  despair  and  misery 
drove  the  people  into  secret  associations, 
and  in  1762,  as  we  have  seen,  the  White- 
boys  had  in  some  places  broken  out  into 
unconnected  riots  to  pull  down  the  fences 
that  inclosed  their  commons,  or  to  resist 
the  collection  of  church-rates.  These  dis- 
turbances were  greatly  exaggerated 
in  the  reports  made  to  Government  by  the 
neighbouring  Protestant  proprietors, 
squires  of  the  Cromwellian  brood,  who 
represented  that  wretched  Jacquerie  as 
nothing  less  than  a  Popish  rebellion,  in- 
stig.ttcd  by  France,  supported  by  French 
money,  and  designed  to  bring  in  the  Pre- 
tender. 


The  village  of  Clogheen  lies  in  the 
valley  between  the  Gal  tees  and  the  range 
of  Knockmaoldown,  in  Tipperary,  near 
the  borders  of  Waterford  and  of  Cork 
counties.  Its  parish  priest  was  the 
Reverend  Nicholas  Sheehy :  he  was  of  a 
good  Irish  family,  and  well  educated, 
having,  as  usual  at  that  period,  gone  to 
France— contrary  to  "  law  "—for  the  in- 
struction denied  him  at  home.  On  the 
Continent  he  had  probably  mingled  much 
with  the  high-spirited  Irish  exiles,  who 
made  the  name  of  Ireland  famous  in  all 
the  camps  and  courts  of  Eurot>e,  and  on 
his  perilous  return  (for  that  too  was 
against  the  law),  to  engage  in  the  labours 
of  his  still  more  perilous  mission,  his  soul 
was  stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
degradation  and  abject  wretchedness  of 
the  once  proud  clans  of  the  south.  With 
a  noble  imprudence,  which  the  moderate 
Dr.  Curry  terms  "a  quixotic  cast  of  mind 
towards  relieving  all  those  within  his 
district  whom  he  fancied  to  be  injured  or 
oppressed,"  he  spoke  out  against  some  of 
the  enormities  which  he  daily  witnessed. 
In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  New- 
castle, where  there  were  no  Protestant 
parishioners,  he  had  ventured  to  say  that 
there  should  be  no  church-rates,  and  tho 
people  had  refused  to  pay  them.  About 
the  same  time,  the  tithes  of  two  Protes- 
tant clergymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Bally- 
poreen,  Messrs.  Foulkes  and  Sutton,  wero 
farmed  to  a  tithe-proctor  of  the  name  of 
Dobbyn.  This  proctor  forthwith  insti- 
tuted a  new  claim  upon  the  Catholic 
people  of  this  district,  of  five  shillings  for 
<  \cry  marriage  celebrated  by  a  priest.* 
This  new  impost  was  resisted  by  the 
people,  and  as  it  fell  heavily  on  the 
parishioners  of  Mr.  Sheehy,  he  denounced 
it  publicly  ;  in  fact  he  did  not  even  con- 
ceal that  he  questioned  altogether  the 
divine  right  of  a  clergy  to  the  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  a  half-starved  people,  of 
whose  souls  they  had  no  cure.  How  these 
doctrines  were  relished  by  the  Crom- 
wellian magistrates  and  Anglican  rectors 
in  his  neighbourhood,  may  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
the  Catholic  people  should  begin  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  any  rights.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  Ascendency  had  strictly  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  no  Catholic 
lawyers ;  it  had  also  carefully  prohibited 
education  ;  nothing  had  been  omitted  to 
stifle  within  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry 
ev.ery  sentiment  of  human  dignity,  and 
when  they  found  that  here  was  a  man 

*  These  details  and  a  great  mass  of  others  bearing 
on  the  case  of  Mr.  Sheehy,  are  given  by  Or.  Madden 
in  his  First  Series  (United  Irishmen).  He  has  care- 
fully sifted  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  and 
thrown  much  light  upon  them. 
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amongst  the  peasantry  who  could  both 
read  and  write,  :uid  who  could  tell  them 
how  human  beings  lived  in  other  lands, 
and  what  freedom  and  right  were,  it  is 
not  to  he  wondered  at  that  his  powerful 
neighbours  resolved  they  would  have  his 
hi 1. 

When  in  17G2,  the  troubles  in  the  south 
were  first  supposed  to  call  for  military 
coercion,  it  was  precisely  in  this  Tillage 
of  Clogheen  that  the  Marquis  of  Drog- 
he.!, i,  commanding  a  considerable  military 
force,  fixed  his  headquarters.  On  that 
same  night  an  assemblage  of  Whiteboys 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
intention,  as  was  believed,  of  attacking 
tlie  town,  hut  a  clergyman  named  Doyle, 
parish  priest  of  Ardlinnan,  on  learning  of 
their  intention  (as  one  of  the  informers 
in  his  depositions),  went  amongst 
them  and  succeeded  in  preventing  any 
offensive  movement.  His  purpose,  how- 
ever, in  so  doing  was  as  usual  represented 
to  be  insidious. 

IVOBI  this  time  the  Earl  of  Droudie  la 
made  several  incursions  into  the  adjacent 
country,  "and  great  nuinlicrs  of  the  in- 
surgents," as  we  are  informed  by  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave,  "were  killed  by  his 
lord-hip's  regiment,  and  French  money 
was  found  in  the  pockets  of  some  of 
them.''  We  are  not  informed  what  the 
•■insurgents"  were  doing  when  they 
were  killed,  nor  in  what  this  insurrection 
consisted,  hut  we  may  here  present  the 
judgment  of  Edmund  Burke  upon  those 
transactions  :— "I  was  three  times  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  year  1760  to  the  year  1767, 
where  I  had  sufficient  means  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  inhuman  pro- 
ceedings (among  which  were  many  cruel 
murders,  besides  an  infinity  of  out- 
rages and  oppressions  unknown  before  in 
a  civilized  age)  which  prevailed  during  that 
period,  in  consequence  of  a  pretended  con- 
spiracy among  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  king's  government."  In  short,  there 
was  no  such  conspiracy,  and  if  the  state- 
ment of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  be  true, 
which  is  highly  improbable,  that  any 
coins  of  French  money  were  found  in  the 
pocket!  of  the  slain,  "  that  may  be  ac- 
counted for,"  says  Mr  Matthew  O'Connor. 
-as  the  natural  result  of  a  smuggling  in- 
tercourse with  France,  and  in  particular 
of  the  clandestine  export  of  wool  to  that 
country."* 

While  the  troops  were  established  at 
Clogheen  they  were  constantly  employed 
in  this  well-known  method  of  pacifying 
the  country,  and  they  were  seconded  with 
sanguinary  zeal  by  several  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  especially  Sir  Thomas  Maude, 
*  M.  O'Connor.     "History  of  the  Irish  Catholics." 


William  Bagnell,  and  John  Bagnell, 
Esquires;    many   arrests   were   made  as 

well  as   murders   t nnitted,   and    active 

preparation  was  made  for  what  in  Ireland 
is  called  "trial"  of  those  offenders— that 
is  indictment  before  juries  of  their  mortal 
enemies.  Diligent  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  panels  for  these  trials,  we  find  1  >aniel 
Toler,  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  wai 
either  father  or  uncle  of  that  other  Toler, 
the  bloody  judge,  afterwards  known 
under  the  execrated  title  of  Norburv. 

Amidst  all  this  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  Father  Sheehy  was  forgotten.  In 
the  course  of  the  disturbance-  he  was 
several  times  arrested,  indicted,  and  even 
tried  as  a  "Popish  priest,"  not  being 
duly  registered,  or  not  having  taken  the 
abjuration  oath  :  but  so  privately  did  the 
priests  celebrate  mass  in  tin ».-e  days  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  any 
evidence  against  him.  We  find  alto  that 
he  was  indicted  at  Clonmel 
1763,  aa  having  been  present  at  a  White- 
boy  assemblage,  and  as  having  forced  one 
Ross  to  swear  that  he  never  would  testify 
against  Whiteboys.  At  this  same  a 
a  true  bill  was  found  against  Michael 
Qoinbm,  a  Popish  priest,  for  having  at 
Aughnacarty  and  other  places,  exi 
the  office  and  functions  of  a  Popish 
priest,  against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the 
king  and  the  statute,  &c.  To 
conviction  doubly  sure,  as  in  Sheehy*! 
case,  a  second  information  was  seat 
up  on  the  same  occasion,  charging  Father 
Quinlan  with  a  riotous  assemblage  at 
Aughnacarty,  so  that  if  it  was  not  a  riot 
it  was  a  mass,  and  if  it  was  not  a  mass  it 
was  a  riot — criminal  in  either  case. 

It  is  needless  to  state  the  details  of  all 
these  multifarious  legal  proceeding 
tending  through  several  years.  To 
pursue  the  story  of  lather  Sheehy :  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
Popish  priest,  "to  his  own  great  misfor- 
tune," says  poor  Dr.  Curry,  "for  had  he 
been  convicted,  his  punishment,  which 
would  be  only  transportation,  might  have 
prevented  his  ignominious  death,  which 
soon  after  followed."  Can  there  be  con- 
ceived a  more  touching  illustration  of  the 
abject  situation  of  the  Catholics,  than 
that  such  should  be  the  reflection  which 
suggested  Itself  on  such  an  occasion  to 
the  worthy  Dr.  Curry  ? 

It  .also  deserves  to  be  noted  in  passing, 
that  no  public  man  in  Ireland  was  more 
ferocious  in  denouncing  the  unhappy 
Whiteboys  and  calling  for  their  blood, 
than  the  celebrated  Patriot,  Henry  Flood. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  1768,  in  moving 
for  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the    "  insurrec- 
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tions"  (which  he  would  have  to  be  a 
Popish  rebellion  and  nothing  less),  ha  BX- 
i>  amazement  that  the  indict- 
ments in  the  south  were  only  laid  for  a 
riot  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and  anim- 
adverted severely  on  the  lenient  conduct 
of  the  judges.  The  solicitor-general  had 
actually  to  modify  the  wrath  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Patriot,  and  to  assure  him  "that 
whenever  lenity  had  been  shown,  it  was 
only  where  reason  and  humanity  required 
which   we  may  be  very  sure  was 

But   whosoever  might  be  allowed   to 

;>e,    that    lot   was  not  reserved   for 

ter  Slici'liy.f     For  two  whole  j 

while  the  gibbets  were  groaning  and  the 

jails  bursting  with  his  poor  parishioners, 

be  was  enabled  to  baffle  all  prosecution; 

some  times  escaping  out  of  the  very  toils 

of  the  attorney-general  by  default  of 
evi  :  Mnes  concealing  himself  in 

the  glens  <>f  the  mountains,  until  in  the 
year  1766  the  (iovernmeiit  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  powerful  enemies  to  .  ■ 
a  proclamation  against  him,  as  a  pi 
guilty  of  high  treason,  offering  a  reward 
of  three  hundred  pounds  for  taking  him. 
which  Sheehy  in  his  retreat  happening  to 

leer  of,  Immediately  wrote  up  to  ft 

tary  Waite  ••that  as  he  was  not  conscious 
of  any  such  crime,  as  ho  was  charged 
with  In  the  proclamation,  he  was  ready  to 
save  to  the  Qorernment themoney offered 

for  taking  him,  by  surrendering  himself 
out  of  hand,  to  be  tried  for  tha; 
other  crime  he  might  be  accused 
at  Clonniel,  w  berehe  feared  thai  the  power 

and  malice  of  his  enemies  were  too  pre- 
valent for  justice  (as  they  soon  after 
indeed  proved  to  be),  but  at  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  in  Dublin."  His  proposal 
having  been  accepted,  he  was  accordingly 

brought  up  to  Dublin,  and  tried  there  for 
rebellion,  of  which,  however,  after  a 
scrutiny  of  fourteen  hours,  he  was 
again  acquitted  ;  no  evidence  having  ap- 
peared against  him  but  a  blackguard  boy, 
a  common  prostitute,  and  an  impeached 
thief,  all  brought  out  of  Clonmel  jail, 
and  bribed  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
against  him. 

But  his  inveterate  enemies,  who,  like 
so  many  bloodhounds,  had  pursued  him 
to  Dublin,  finding  themselves  disappointed 
there,  resolved  upon  his  destruction  at  all 
events.  One  Bridge,  an  infamous  in- 
former against  some  of  those  who  had 
cecuted  for  these  riots,  was  said  to 
have  been  murdered  by  their  associates, 

*  "  Irish  Debates."    Year  1763. 

remainder  of  tha  story  of  Father  Sheehy  is 
substantially  the  narrative  of  Curry. 


in  revenge  (although  his  body  could  never 
be  found),*  and  a  considerable  reward 
was  offered  for  discovering  and  convicting 
the  murderer.  Sheehy,  immediately  after 
iittal  in  Dublin  for  rebellion,  was 
indicted  by  his  pursuers  for  this  murder, 
and  notwithstanding  the  promise  given 
him  by  those  in  office  on  surrendering 
himself,  he  was  transmitted  to  (.'loninel. 
to  be  tried  there  for  this  new  crime,  and, 
upon  the  sole  evidence  of  the  same  in- 
famous witnaeaea,  whose  testimony  had 
been  so  justly  reprobated  In  Dublin,  was 
there  condemned  to  1 1  and  quar- 

tered for  the  murder  of  a  man  who 
never  murdered  at  all. 

What  barefaced  injustice  and  inhuman- 
ity were  shown  to  this  unfortunate  man 
on  tha  n,f  is  known  and  testified 

by  many  thousands  of  credible  persons, 
who  were  preeenl  and  eye-wil 
the  day  of  his  trial.     A  party  of    horse 

inded  the  court,  admitting  and 

eluding  whomsoever  they  thought  proper 

while  others  of  them,  with  Sir  Tbomas 

Maude    at    their    head,    scampered    the 

s  In  a  formidable  manner,  breaking 

into    inns    and    private    lodgings    in    the 

town,  challenging  and   questioning   all 

new -comers,  menacing  the  prisoner's 
friends,    and    IHiTmiiraging    his     eneo 

after    sentence   of    death  was  pro- 
noun rt    him  (which  one  would 

waa  positively  swom,by  two  unexceptionable 
witnesses,  that  he  privately  left  the  kin 
short  time  before  he  was  said  to  haw  bMO  imir- 
See  notes  of  the  trial  taken  by  mm  of  tho 
jury,  In  "  Kxshaw's  Maganlne "  for  June. 

t  To  mention  only  one  instance  out  of  many. 

During  his  trial.  Mr.  Keating,  a  person  of  k. 
property  and  credit  in  that  country,  bavin-  ghrea 
crest  and  fullest  evidence,  that,  daring  tho 
whole  night  of  the  supposed  murder  of  Bridge,  tho 
prisoner,  Nicholas  Ittwishj.  had  lain  in  his  house, 
that  he  could  not  have  left  it  in  the  sight-thus 
without  his  knowledge,  ami  o  maeqoentiy  that  ho 
could  not   ha  nt  at  the  murder: 

the  Reverend  .Mr.  Ilewetson,  an  active  manager  in 
these  trials,  stood  up,  and  liter  looking  en  a  papal 
that  he  held  la  his  hand,  informed  the  court  that  he 
had  Mr.  Keating's  name  on  Ufl  list  as  one  of  those 
that  were  concerned  in  the  killing  of  a  corporal  and 
sergeant,  in  a  former  rescue  of  son  Vel- 

lers.  I'pon  which  he  was  immedlatelv  harried  away 
to  Kilkenny  jail,  where  he  lay  for  -  ,,;. ',[ 

with  irons,  in  a  dark  and  loathsome  dungeon:  by 
this  proceeding,  not  only  his  evidence  was  rendered 
useless  to  Sheehy,  but  also  that  of  many  others  was 
prevented,  who  came  on  purpose  to  uune 

thing,  but  instantly  withdrew  themselves,  for  fear 
of  meeting  with  the  same  treatment.  Mr.  Keating 
was  afterwards  tried  for  this  pretended  murder  St 
the  assizes  of  Kilkenny,  but  was  honourably  admit- 
ted; too  late,  however,  to  be  of  any  service  to  poor 
y,  who  was  hanged  and  quartered  some  time 
before  Mr.  Keating*!  acquittal.  The  very  suine  evi- 
dence which  was  looked  upon  at  Clonmel  as  good 
and  sufficient  to  condemn  Mr.  Sheehy,  baring  been 
afterwards  rejected  at  Kilkenny,  aa  prevaricating 
and  contradictory  with  respect  to  Mr.  Keating 
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think  Bright  have  satisfied  the  malice  of 
his  enemies),  his  attorney  found  1; 
sary  for  his  safety  to  steal  out  of  the 
town  by  nigllt,  ami  with  all  possible  speed 
make  his  SSCapS  to  l)ul)lin.  The  head  of 
the  brave  murdered  priest  was  spiked 
over  the  gates  of  Clontod  jail,  and  there 
remained  twenty  years.  At  last  his  sister 
was  allowed  to  bury  it  where  his  body  lies, 

in  the  old  churchyard  of  Bhandnghaa. 

The  night  before  his  execution,  which 
VH  but  the  second  after  his  sent- 
wrote  a  letter  to  Major  Sirr,  •wherein  he 
declared  his  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  next  day  to  suffer  death  ; 
and  00  the  morning  of  that  day,  just 
he  was  brought  forth  to  execution, 
lie,  in  the  presence  of  the  sub-sheriff  and 
a  clergyman  who  attended  him,  again  de- 
clared his  innocence  of  the  murder; 
solemnly  protesting  nt  the  same  time,  as 
he  was  a  dying  man,  just  going  to  appear 
before  the  most  awful  of  tribunals,  that 
he  nc\cr  ha  i  any  Of  tin-  rioters 

in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  by 
tendering  them  oaths,  or  otherwise;  that 
he  never  had  distributed  money  among 
them  On  that  account,  nor  had  ever  re- 
ceived money  from  Franco,  or  any  other 
fonign  court,  cithcrdiivctly  or  indirectly, 
for  any  sucli  purpose  ;  that  he  never  knew 
French  or  other  foreign  officers 
befog  among  these  rioters;  or  of  any 
Roman  Catholics  of  property  or  note, 
being  concerned  with  them.  At  the  place 
utiou  he  solemnly  averred  the  lame 
things,  adding,   "that  he  never  heard   an 

oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince 

proposed  or  administered  in  his  lifetime; 
nor  ever  knew  any  thing  of  the  murder  of 
Bridge,  until  lie  heard  it  publicly  talked 
of  ;  nor  did  he  know  that  there  ever  was 
any  such  design  on  foot." 
Everybody  knew,  that  this  clergyman 

might,  if  he  pleased,  have  easily  made  his 
escape  to  France,  when  he  first  heard  of 
the  proclamation  for  apprehending  him; 
and  as  he  was  all  along  acccused  of  having 
been  agent  for  the  French  king,  in  raising 
and  fomenting  these  tumults,  he  could 
not  doubt  of  finding  a  safe  retreat,  and 
suitable  recompense  for  such  services,  in 
any  part  of  that  kingdom.  It  seems, 
therefore,  absurd  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
imagine  that  he,  or  any  man,  being  at  the 
same  time  conscious  of  the  complicated 
guilt  of  rebellion  and  murder,  would  have 
wilfully  neglected  the  double  opportunity 
of  escaping  punishment  and  of  living  at 
his  ease  and  safety  in  another  kingdom  ; 
or  that  any  person,  so  criminally  circum- 
stanced as  he  was  thought  to  be,  would 
have  at  all  surrendered  himself  to  a  public 
trial,   without  friends,  money,  or  family 


connections;  and,  above  all.  without  that 
consciousness  of  his  innocence,  on  which, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  he 
might  possibly  have  relied  for  his 
deliverance. 

Emboldened  by  this  success.  Sir  Thomas 
Maude  published  an  advertisement,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  manifesto,  where- 
in, after  having  presumed  to  censure  the 
administration  for  not  punishing,  with 
greater  and  unjustifiable  severity,  these 
wretched    rioters,    he    named    a    certain 

day,  on  which  the  following  pen 

credit  and  substance  in  that  country,  viz.: 
Edmund  Bheehy,  James  Buxton.  .lames 
Farrel,  and  others,  were  to  be  tried  by 
commission  at  C'lonmcl,  as  principals  or 
accomplices  in  the  aforesaid  murder  of 
Bridge.  And,  as  if  he  meant  by  dint 
of  numbers  to  intimidate  even  the 
judges  into  lawless  rigour  and  severity, 
he  sent  forth  a  sort  of  authoritative 
Summons  "to  every  gentleman  in 
the  county  to  attend  that  commission." 
His  summons  was  punctually  o 
by  his  numerous  and  powerful  ad- 
herents ;  and  these  men,  innocent 
(as  will  appear  hereafter),  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered  by  that  com- 
mission. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  upon  what  new 
evidence*  this  sentence  was  passed,  as  it 
may  well    be  Supposed   that   no  use    was 

made  of  the  former  reprobated  witnei 

*  James  Prendcrgast,  Esq ,  a  witness  for  Mr. 
Edmund  Sbeeby,  perfectly  unexceptionable  in  point 

of  fortune  ion,  which  v. 

of  the  established  church,  deposed,  that  on  the  day 
and  hour  on  which  tbe  murder  of  Bridge  waa  nrora 
to  have  been  committed,  viz. :  about  or  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  0  clock.  011  the  night  of  the 
28th  of  October,  I7r,t.  Edmund  Bheehy,  the  prison- 
er, wag  with  him  and  others,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country;  that  they  and  their  wives  had.  on  the 
aforesaid  28th  of  October,  dined  at  the  house  of  Mi. 
Tenison,  near  Ardtinan.  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
where  they  continued  until  nfter  supper;  thai  it  was 
ven  o'clock  when  he  and  the  prisoner  left 
ihe  bouse  of  Mr.  Tenison,  and  rode  a  considerable 
way  together  on  their  return  to  their  respective 
homes;  that  the  prisoner  had  his  wife  behind  him; 
that  when  he  (Mr.  I'rondcrgast)  got  borne,  h 
at  the  clock,  and  found  it  was  the  hour  of  twelve 
exactly.  This  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
corroborating  circumstances,  sworn  to  by  two  other 
witnesses,  against  whom  no  exception  appears  to 
have  been  taken.  And  yet.  because  Mr.  Penlson, 
although  he  confessed  in  his  deposition  that  the 
prisoner  had  dine!  with  him  in  October,  17iU.  and 
does  not  expressly  deny  that  it  was  on  the  28tb  of 
that  month;  hut  says,  conjecturally,  that  ho  was 
buUned  to  think  that  it  Was  earlier  than  the  38th, 
the  prisoner  was  brought  hi  guilty.  Thus  positive 
and  particular  proof,  produced  by  Mr  l'rendergast, 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  day  and  the  bour,  at- 
tested upon  oath  by  two  other  witness'  s.  whose 
veracity  seems  not  to  have  been  questioned,  was 
overruled  and  set  aside  by  the  vague  and  indeter- 
minate surmise  of  Mr.  Tenison. — See  "  Exshaw'S 
Gentleman's  and  London  Magazine,"  for  April,  and 
June,  1766. 
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this  occasion.  But  use  was  made  of  them, 
and  a  principal  use  too,  in  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  these  devoted  men.  The 
managers,  however,  for  the  crown,  as  they 
impudently  called  themselves,  being 
afraid,  or  ashamed,  to  trust  the  success  of 
their  sanguinary  purposes  to  the  now 
enfeebled,  because  generally  exploded, 
testimony  of  these  miscreants,  looked  out 
for  certain  props,  'under  the  name  of  ap- 
provers, to  strengthen  and  support  their 
tottering  evidence.  These  they  soon 
found  in  the  persons  of  Herbert  and  Bier, 
two  prisoners,  accused,  like  the  rest,  of 
the  murder  of  Bridge;  and  who,  though 
■absolutely  strangers  to  it  (as  they  them- 
selves had  often  sworn  in  the  jail),  were 
nevertheless  in  equal  danger  of  being 
hanged  for  it,  if  they  did  not  purchase 
their  pardon  by  becoming  approvers  of 
the  former  false  witnesses.  Herbert  was 
mscious  of  his  innocence  in  respect  to 
Bridge's  murder,  that  he  had  come  to  the 
assizes  of  Clonmel,  in  order  to  give 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  priest  Sheehy  ; 
but  his  arrival  and  business  being  soon 
made  known,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  his  giving  such  evidence. 
Accordingly  bills  of  high  treason  were 
found  against  him,  upon  the  information 
Of  <>ne  of  these  reprobate  witnesses,  and  a 
party  of  light  horse  sent  to  take  him 
prisoner.  Bier,  upon  his  removal  after- 
wards to  Newgate,  in  Dublin,  declared,  in 
a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  to  the  ordinary 
of  that  prisini,  with  evident  marks  of 
sincere  repentance,  "  that  for  anything  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  the  before-men- 
tioned Edmund  Sheehy,  James  Buxton, 
an  1  .lames  FarreL  were  entirely  innocent 
of  the  fact  for  which  they  had  suffered 
death]  and  that  nothing  in  this  world, 
but  the  preservation  of  his  own  life, 
■which  he  saw  was  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  should  have  tempted  him  to  be 
guilty  of  the  complicated  crimes  of  per- 
jury and  murder,  as  he  then  confessed  he 
was,  when  he  swore  away  the  lives  of  those 
innocent  men." 

On  Saturday  morning,  May  3rd,  17C6, 
the  convicts  were  hanged  and  quartered 
at  Clogheen.  Tiieir  behaviour  at  the 
place  of  execution  was  cheerful,  but 
devout;  not  content  to  forgive,  they 
prayed  for  and  blessed  their  prosecutors, 
judges,  and  juries.  After  they  were  tied 
up,  each  of  them,  in  his  turn,  read  a  paper 
aloud,  without  tremour,  hesitation,  or  other 
visible  emotion,  w.herein  they  solemnly 
protested,  as  dying  Christians,  who  were 
quickly  to  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God,  "that  they  had  no  share 
either  by  act,  counsel,  or  knowledge  in  the 
murder  of  Bridge  ;  that  they  never  heard 


an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince 
proposed  or  administered  amongst  them ; 
that  they  never  heard  that  any  scheme  of 
rebellion,  high  treason,  or  a  massacre, 
was  intended,  offered,  or  even  thought  of, 
by  any  of  them  ;  that  they  never  knew  of 
any  commissions,  or  French  or  Spanish 
officers  being  sent,  or  of  any  money  being 
paid  to  these  rioters.  After  this,  they 
severally  declared,  in  the  same  solemn 
manner,  that  certain  gentlemen,  whose 
names  they  then  mentioned,  had  tampered 
with  them  at  different  times,  pressing 
them  to  make,  what  they  called  useful 
discoveries,  by  giving  in  examinations 
against  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  of 
fortune  in  that  province  (some  of  whom 
they  particularly  named)  as  actually 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  and  Intended 
massacre,  which  were  never  once  thought 
of.  But,  above  all,  that  they  urged  them 
to  swear  that  the  priest,  Nicholas  Sheehy, 
died  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth;  without 
doing  which,  they  said,  no  other  discovery 
would  avail  them.  Upon  these  conditions, 
they  promised  and  undertook  to  procure 
their  pardons,  acquainting  them  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  should  certainly  be. 
banged,  if  they  did  not  comply  with 
them." 

All  tliat  has  since  come  to  light  with 
regard  to  these  black  transactions — the 
testimony  of  Burke  (already  cited)  that 
there  was  no  conspiracy  for  insurrection 
at  all — the  failure  to  produce  the  body  of 
Bridge,  though  it  was  carefully  searched 
for  in  the  field  where  a  witness  swore  it 
had  been  buried — the  hatred  notoriously 
cherished  against  Father  Sheehy  and  all 
his  friends,  on  account  of  his  bold  conduct 
in  standing  up  for  his  poor  parishoners — 
and  we  must  add  the  whole  course  of 
IrMi  -'justice"  from  that  day  to  this— 
all  compel  us  to  credit  the  dying  declara- 
tion of  these  men,  who  were  also  of 
unblemished  character;  and  force  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  these 
military  executions  and  judicial  trials  in 
M mister,  extending  over  four  years,  were 
themselves  the  result  of  a  most  foul  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  Ascendency 
faction,  with  its  government,  its  judges, 
its  magistrates,  and  its  juries — based 
upon  carefully  organized  perjury  and 
carried  through  by  brute  force,  to  "strike 
terror"  in  Tipperary  (a  measure  ofter 
found  needful  since),  to  destroy  all  the 
leading  Catholics  of  that  troublesome 
neighbourhood  ;  and  above  and  before  all 
things,  to  hang  and  quarter  the  body,  and 
spike  the  head,  of  the  generous  and 
kindly  priest  who  told  his  people  that 
they  were  human  beings  and  had  rights 
and  wrongs. 
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Dr.  Curry  winds  up  his  account  of  the 

t  tion  with  these  reflection!  : — 
••  Such,  during   the   space  of  three  or 
four  years,  was  the  fearful   and    pitiahle 

m  Catholics  of  Minuter, 

and  so  general  did  the  peak  at  length 
become,  so  many  of  the  lower  sort  wen 
already  hanged,  in  jail,  or  on  the  inform- 
ers' lists,    that    the    greatest    part  of  the 

i  through  (ear;  h  that  the  land 

lay  untilled    for  want  of  hands   to  culti- 
vate  it,  and  a  famine  was  with  reason 
apprehended.   As  for  the  better  sort,  who 
nothing  to  lose  (and  who,  for  that 
the  persons  chictly  aimed  at 

by  the  managers  of  the  prosecution),  they 
were  at  the  inmost  km  hew  to  di- 
them-  Ives.  If  they  left  the  country,  their 
absence  was  construed  into  a  proof  of 
their  guilt :  if  they  remained  in  it.  they 
wen  in  imminent  danger  of  baring  their 
-worn  away  by  informers  and  ap- 
provers; for  the  suborning  and  corrupting 
of  witnesses  on  that  occasion  was  frequent 
and  barefaced,  to  a  degree  almost  beVond 
belief.      The  very  stews  were  raked  and 

the  jails  rummaged  in  March  of  eridence; 

and  the  most  notoriously  profligate  in  both 
1  and  tampered  with,  to  give 
information  of  the  private  transactions 
and  design!  of  reputable  men,  with  whom 
they  never   had  any  dealing,  intercourse 

or  acquaintance;  nay.  to  whose  very 
person!  they  were  often  found  to  be 
strangers,  When  confronted  at  their  trial. 
••  In  >hort,  so  exactly  did  these  prosecu- 
tions in  Ireland  resemble,  in  every  partic- 
ular, those  which  wen  formerly  set  on  foot 

in  England,  for   that  rillanOUl    fiction  of 

i  I  plot,  that  the  former  seem  to  have 

planned  and  carried  on  entirely  on 

hi  of  the  latter;    and  the  same 

just  observation  that  hath  been  made  on 
the  English  sanguinary  proceedings,  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  those  which  I  have 
now.  in  part  related,  viz.:  'that  for  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  it  were  indeed  better 
to  bury  them  in  eternal  oblivion,  but  that 
it  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  as  well  to  maintain  the 
truth  of  history,  as  to  warn,  if  possible, 
our  posterity,  and  all  mankind,  never 
again  to  fall  into  so  shameful  and  so 
barbarous  a  delusion.' " 

All  now-  seemed  quiet  in  Munster  :  but 
it  was  the  quietude  of  despair  and  ex- 
haustion. The  Whiteboy  spirit  was  not 
really  suppressed,  because  the  oppressions 
which  had  occasioned  it  were  not  relaxed, 
but  rather  aggravated.  .Many  hearths 
were  now  cold  that  had  been  the  centre 
of  a  humble  family  circle  four  years 
before  ;  and  the  surviving  parishoners  of 
Clogheen,  when  they  saw  the  blackening 


skull  of  their  revered  priest  upon  its  spike 
withering  away  in  the  wind,  could  read 
the  fate  that,  on  the  first  murmur  of 
revolt,  was  in  store  for  tliemselves  or  any 
who  should  take  their  part.  The  next 
year  (17U7),  some  further  arrests  were 
made,  and  the  Ascendency  party  tried 
hard  to  get  up  an  alarm  about  another 
•'  Ponilh  rebellion."  No  executions  fol- 
lowed on  this  occasion,  as  several  benevo- 
lent persons  contributed  money  to  procure 
the  prisoners  the  iK'iietit  of  the  best  legal 
defence.  It  is  with  pleasure  one 
among  the  names  of  the  friends  oi  an 
1  race  who  contributed  to  this 
fund,  the  name  of  Edmund   P.urke.     One 

of  the  personi  arrested  on  this  last 
occasion,  but  afterwards  discharged  with- 
out trial,  was  Dr.  McKcnna,  Catholic 
bishop  of  Cloyne.  He,  as  well  as  all  other 
ecclesiastic!  Of  his  order,  was,  of  course, 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  penal 
law.  to  transportation  under  the  acts 
••for  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery" 
in  Queen  Anne's  time;  and  also  to  the 
penalty  of  mstanurs  under  earlier  laws  : 
yet  these  bishops  continued  to  63 
their  office,  to  confirm  and  confer 
orders  under  a  species  of  connivance, 
which  passed  for  toleration.  But 
their  situation,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
their  clergy,  in  these  first  years  of  King 
ill.  was  still  as  precarious  and 

anomalous  as  it  had  been  during  all  the 
reign  of  George  II.  Sometimes  they 
were  tolerated,  sometimes  persecuted. 
It  depended  upon  the  administration 
which  happened  to  be  in  power;  upon 
the  temporary  alarms  to  which  the 
"  Ascendency"  was  always  subject;  and 
upon  the  disposition  of  local  proprietors 
and  magistrates,  who  were  occasionally 
men  of  liberal  education,  and  relished  the 
society  of  the  neighbouring  priests  who 
had  graduated  at  Lisbon,  or  Salamanca, 
or  Louvain,  and  who  were  then  frequently 
far  superior  in  cultivation  and  social  re- 
finement to  the  Protestant  rectors,  of 
whom  Dean  Swift  sometimes  betrays  his 
low  estimate.  Even  the  regular  < 
although  the  rage  and  suspicion  of  the 
Ascendency  were  yet  more  bitter  against 
them  than  the  secular  priests,  were  always 
to  be  found  in  Ireland.  They  ran  more 
cruel  risks,  however,  than  the  parish 
priest.  If  any  blind  or  self-interest  e  I 
bigot  desired  to  show  his  zeal  in  tramp- 
ling on  the  right  of  conscience,  or  to  raise 
the  ferocious  old  cry  of  "  No  Popery  !  " 
the  regular  clergy  fonribd  an  inexhaustible 
subject  for  his  vociferations:  if  the 
lature  of  the  day  wished  to  indulge  the 
popular  frenzy  by  the  exhibition  of  new- 
fashioned  enactments,  or  of  a  new  series 
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of  tragedies — monks,  Jesuits,  and  friars, 
■were  sure  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
tainment.    It  has  often  been  affirmed, 
even  by  the  timid  Catholic  writers  of  the 
last  century,  that   the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  inaugurated  an  era  of 
more  liberal  toleration.    It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  kind  of  admission  on  their  part 
was  but  a  courtly  device  to  conciliate,  if 
not  to  flatter,  that  odious  House  and  its 
partisans :    for   the   priest-hunters  were 
never  more  active  than  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  when  Garcia  brought  in  his 
batches  of  captured  clergymen,  and  re- 
ceived a  good  price  out  of  the  treasury 
upon  each  head  of  game.    In  the  whole 
reign  of  George  II.,  until  the  administra- 
tion of  Chesterfield,  Catholic  worship  had 
to  be  celebrated  with  the  utmost  caution 
and    secrecy.      In  this    reign,  Bernard 
MacMahon,  Catholic  primate,    "resided 
in  a  retired  place  name. I  Rally  mascanlon, 
in  the  County  of  Louth  ;  his  habitation 
was  little  superior  to  a  farmhouse,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  known  through 
the  country  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ennis. 
In  this  disguise,  which  personal  safety  so 
strongly  prompted,  he  was  accustomed  to 
travel  over  his  diocese,  make  his  visi- 
tations, exhort  his  people,  and  administer 
the  sacraments."*      In    the  same  way, 
Michael  O'Reilly,  another  primate,  "lived 
in  a  humble  dwelling  at  Turfegin,  near 
Drogheda,  and  died  here  about  the  year 
1758,"t  just  two  years  before  the  acces- 
sion of    George  III.      In  the  reign  of 
George  III.  himself,  we  have  seen  Fathers 
Sheehy  and  Quinlan  regularly  indicted  at 
assizes,  for  that  they  had,  at  such  times 
and  places,  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  but  moved  and  seduced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  said  mass 
ami  did  other  functions  of  a  Popish  priest, 
against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king 
and  contrary  to  the  statutes  in  that  case 
made  and  provided.    We  must,  therefore, 
take  these  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  liberal  dispositions  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  with  considerable  qualification, 
remembering  that  the  writers  in  question 
were  labouring  in  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  under  that  royal  House, 
and  felt  obliged  to  pay  it  some  compli- 
ments upon  its  noble  generosity. 

As  for  the  Catholic  laity,  their  disabili- 
ties continued  all  this  time  in  full  force, 
and  while  a  contemptous  connivance  was 
thown  to  their  religious  worship,  good 
care  was  taken  to  debar  them  from  all 
profitable  occupation,  and  to  seize  the 
poor  remnants  of  their  property.  Indeed, 
the  toleration  of  their  worship  was  for 

*  Brennan's  Eccl.  Hist.,  p.  573. 
t  lb. 


the  better  securing  of  these  latter  objects; 
it  was  known  that  meu  who  went  regu- 
larly to  mass  would  never  take  an  oath 
that  the  King  of  England  is  head  of  the 
Church,  or  that  the  mass  is  a  damnable 
idolatry  ;  and  these  oaths  formed  the  very 
barrier  which  fenced  in  all  the  rich  and 
fat  things  of  the  land  for  the  Protestants, 
and  shut  the  Papists  out.  That  observant 
and    honest    English    traveller,   Arthur 
Young,  was  so  powerfully  struck  with  this 
true  character  of  the  Penal  Laws,  that  in 
his  account  of  his  tour  he  more  than  once 
dwells  upon  it  with  righteous  indignation. 
He  says : — "  But    it    seems    to   be    the 
meaning,  wish,   and   intent  of    the  dis- 
covery laws,   that    none    of    them  (the 
Irish    Catholics)  should   ever    be    rich. 
It  is  the  principle  of  that  system,  that 
wealthy    subjects  would  be    nuisances ; 
and   therefore  every  means  is  taken  to 
reduce,  and  keep  them  to  a    state    of 
poverty.      If   this  is  not   the  intention 
of  these  laws,  they  are  the  most  abomin- 
able heap  of  self-contradictions  that  ever 
were  issued  in    the    world.     They    are 
framed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  Catholic 
shall  have  the  inducement  to  become  rich. 
....  Take  the  laws  and  their  execution 
into  one  view,  and  this  state  of  the  case 
is  so  true,  that  they  actually  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  levelled  at  the  religion,  as 
at  the  property  that  is  found  in  it.  .  .  . 
The    domineering    aristocracy    of     five 
hundred  thousand  Protestants  feel   the 
sweets  of  having  two  millions  of  sluves  ; 
they  have  not  the  least  objection  to  the 
tenets  of  that  religion  which  keeps  them 
by  the  law  of  the  land  in  subjection  ;  but 
property  and  slavery  are  too  incompatible 
to  live  together :  hence  the  special  care 
taken  that  no  such   thing  should  arise 
among  them." —  Youngs  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  48. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Young  repeats  : — 
"  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
in  the  kingdom,  and  I  cannot  after  all  but 
declare  that  the  scope,  purport,  and  aim 
of  the  laws  of  discovery,  as  executed,  are 
not  against  the  Catholic  religion,  which 
increases  under  them,  but  against  the 
industry  and  property  of  whoever  pro- 
fesses that  religion.  In  vain  has  it  been 
said,  that  consequence  and  power  follow 
property,  and  that  the  attack  is  made  in 
order  to  wound  the  doctrine  through  its 
property.  If  such  was  the  intention,  I 
reply,  that  seventy  years'  experience  prove 
the  folly  and  futility  of  it.  Those  laws 
have  crushed  all  the  industry,  and  wrested 
most  of  the  property  from  the  Catholics; 
but  the  religion  triumphs  ;  it  is  thought 
to  increase."    Readers  may  now  under 
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Btaml  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
vaunted  "  toleration,"  and  the  true  intent 
and  purpose  of  it,  such  as  it  was — namely, 
plunder. 


(II AFTER   XVI. 

1773. 

Townshend,  Viceroy. — Aujrmentation  of  the  army. 

—  r.nilK'Zzlcinent.  —  1'urliaiiu-nt     proro^urd.  — 

prorogued. — Townshend  buys  hi*  majoiity. 

—  Triumph    of    tkl     "  BDflafa     liiterf.it." —  New 
attempt     to    liriln-    the     PriMtS. — Townshend's 

in." — Bill  to  allow  Papists  to  reclaim 
bogr— Townshend  recalled 
-ill  to  tax  absentees. 
condition  of  the  Irish  Parliament. — American  Ke- 
volution,  and  new  era. 

Tin:  history  of  Lord  Townshctid's  ad- 
ministration, and  of  the  two  which  fol- 
lowed, i*  unhappily  little  more  than  a 
history  of  the  most  thai  rnptioa 

: 

Parliament,  relieved,  however,  by  some 
examples  of  a  risine;  national  spirit  in  the 

ii  of  constitutional  right, 
early  in  the  same  session  of  Parliament, 
which  had  linally  passed  the  Octennial 
Bill,  the  attention  of  tin-  BoBM  of  Com- 
wiis  espec  ally  called  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  army  upon  tli 
establishment  A  a  issage  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  was  sent  to  the  House  by  the 
hands  of    the    Bight    Hon.  sir  I 

uev.  in  which  he  informed  the 
Commons  •■  that  it  is  his  majesty's  judg- 
ment that  not  less  than  12,000  men 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  the  island 
for  service,  and  that  his  majesty  finding, 
that,  consistently  with  the  general  public 
.  the  number  before  mentioned 
cannot  always  be  continued  in  Ireland, 
unless  his  army  upon  the  Irish  establish- 
ment be  augmented  to  15,286  men  in  the 
whole,  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  included,  his  majesty  is  of 
opinion,  that  such  augmentation  should 
be  Immediate!?  made,  and  earnestly  re- 
commends it  to  his  faithful  Commons  to 
concur  in  providing  for  a  measure  which 
his  majesty  has  extremely  at  heart,  as 
necessary  not  only  for  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  but  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
his  kingdom."  The  message  was  ordered 
to  be  entered  on  the  journals,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment, and  also  into  the  application 
of  the  money  granted  for  its  support  from 
the  25th  March,  1751.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  showed  manifest  misconduct,  as 


appears  from  the  report  at  large,  and  the 
returns  thereunto  annexed;  part  of  the 
report  is  to  the  following  effect  : 

"  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  take 
notice,  that  the  entire  redaction  of  the 
army,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
did  not  take  place  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  17C1;  and  that  it  appears  from  the 
return  of  the  quarter-master-general,  that 
there  were  great  deficiencies  in  the  - 

regiments  then  upon  the  establishment,  at 

reral  quarterly  musters  comprised 

in  the  said  paper,   Which    precede    the 

month  of  January,  17o.'>:  the  full  pay  of 
such    vacancies  must   amount  to   a  very- 
large  earn,  and  ought,  as  your  committee 
apprehends,  to  have  been   returned  as  a 
saving  to  the  public,  especially  as  it  ap- 
to  your  committee,  that  orders 
-ued  by  government,  not  to  recruit 
imeats  intended  to  be  reduced." 
Qpofl  the  whole,  it  was  resolved  that  an 
-  mould  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  lay  before  him   the  report  of  tii 

committee,  to  acknowledge  his  constant 

attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  to 

express   the   utmost  confidence    in    bis 

majesty's  wisdom,  that  if  upon  such  re- 
it ion  any  reformation  in  the  said 
establishment  should  appear  n 
bis  majesty,  such  alteration  would  be 
made  therein  as  would  better  provide  for 
irity  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  the 
same  time-  reduce  the  expense  of  the  es- 
tablishment in  sui  b  a  manner  as  might  be 
more  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation.  The  Government,  however,  was 
able  to  secure  a  majority  for  their  m 
As  Mr  l'lowden  ex  "  Vainly  did 

the  efforts  of  patriotism  encounter  the 
exertions  of  the  a*w  system  to  keep  indi- 
viduals steady  to  their  post  00  the  Treas- 
ury bench." 

The  Parliament  was  now  dissolved; 
and  the  first  Octennial  Parliament  «as  to 
be  elected.  There  was  an  unusually  long 
interval  of  sixteen  months  from  the  disso- 
lution of  the  old  to  the  meeting  of  this 
new  Parliament.  This  interval  WW 
by  the  Court  in  establishing  the  "  iww 
system;"  which  system  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  buying  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives In  detail,  by  direct  negotiation 
with  individuals,  instead  of  contracting 
for  them  by  wholesale  with  the  four  or 
five  noble  "  Undertakers,"  who  owned 
many  boroughs,  and  influenced  the  owners 
of  many  others.  Lord  Townshend  hoped 
to  render  the  concession  of  the  Octennial 
Act  worse  than  nugatory,  and  to  create  a 
new  junta  in  support  of  the  English  interest, 
independent  of  their  former  leaders.  But 
he  had  not  yet  so  matured  his  plan  as  to 
have  insured  the  whole  game.     He  had 
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not  altered  the  nature,  but  only  raised  the 
price  of  accommodation;  and,  lavish  as 
the  Irish  have  generally  been  of  their 
voices  in  Parliament  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, there  ever  appear  to  have  been  some 
cases  reserved  out  of  the  bargain.  Such 
had  been  the  reservation  of  right  to  vote 
for  limited  Parliaments,  in  some  of  the 
most  obsequious  devotees  to  the  measures 
of  the  Castle  ;  and  such  now  was  a  simi- 
lar exception  in  some  of  these  pensioned 
supporters  to  resist  the  right  of  the 
English  Council  to  make  money  bills  ori- 
ginate with  them,  and  not  with  the  Com- 
mons of  Ireland.  On  this  point  the  British 
Cabinet  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
came  fairly  to  issue.  The  former  deter- 
mined to  test  the  question  in  the  most 
direct  way,  by  the  origination  of  a  money 
bill  in  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the  latter 
resolved  fairly  to  meet  the  issue.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  a  bill,  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  granting  to  His  Majesty  the  several 
Duties,  Rates,  Impositions,  and  Taxes, 
therein  particularly  expressed,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Payment  of  the  Interest  of  the 
BUM  tin-rein  provided  for  and  towards 
th>'  Discharge  of  the  said  principal  Sums," 
should  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  day 
following.  This  motion  was  negatived  : 
and  it  was  resolved  that  such  bill  was  re- 
jected, because  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in 
that  House. 

The  lord-lieutenant,  though  he  thought 
proper  to  allow  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
grant  their  own  money  in  their  own  way, 

Sted  against  the  right  claimed  by  the 
louse  of  Commons,  and  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  enter  his  protest  upon  their 
journals.  The  House  would  not  submit 
to  this  encroachment  upon  their  privi- 
t  lie  Lords  were  less  inflexible,  and 
alter  much  opposition  and  debate,  his  ex- 
cellency's protest  was  solemnly  recorded 
on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
But  before  that  was  done,  it  having  been 
generally  suspected  that  such  was  his  in- 
tention, the  following  motion  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Peers :  "  That  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  be  desired  that  no 
protest  of  any  person  whomsoever,  who  is 
not  a  lord  of  Parliament,  and  a  member 
of  this  House,  and  which  doth  not  respect 
a  matter  which  had  been  previously  in 
question  before  this  House,  and  wherein 
the  lord  protesting  had  taken  part  with 
Jthe  minority,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House." 
After  a  warm  debate  upon  this  motion, 
the  question  was  negatived  upon  a  divi- 
sion of  .'JO  against  5. 

The  21st  of  November,  1769,  was  a  day  j 
fixed  for  a  trial  of  strength  upon  the  I 


Knulish  Privy  Council's  money  bill.    The 
motion  being  made  that  this  bill  be  read  a 
first  time,  it  was  carried  in  the  aflirma- 
tive ;  and  the  bill  being  accordingly  read, 
a  motion  was  made,  and  the  question  put, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  to- 
morrow morning.    The  House  divided  • 
ayes,    sixty-eight;    noes,    eighty-seven 
Then  the  motion,  that  the  bill  be  rejected, 
was  put,  and  carried  by  ninety-four  against 
seventy-one;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
said  bill  was  rejected,  because  it  did  not  take 
its  rise  in  that  House.    The  lord-lieutenant 
took  this  defeat  in  the  Commons  so  much 
to  heart,  that  he  resolved  to  bring  no  more 
Government  questions  before  them  during 
that  session,  or  until  he  could,   as   the 
Castle  phrase  then  was,  make  more  sure 
of  the  king's  business.    The  representa- 
tions which  were  made  of  this  transaction 
in  England  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers,  and  the  night  in  which  Mr 
Woodfall  placed  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
House  of   Commons  on  that   important 
division   in   the  Public  Advertiser,   fully 
proved  the  general  sentiment  entertained 
at  the  time  in  England  upon  the  whole 
nrflton  of  the  Irish  Government.*    On 
the  18th  day  of  December,  17G9,  a  motion 
was  made,  and  carried  without  opposition, 
that  a  paper  entitled  the  Public  Advertiser, 
by  H.  S.  Woodfall,   London,  December 
the  9th,   17G9,  might  be  read.     It  con- 
tained the  following  words:  "  Hibernian 
patriotism  is  a  transcript  of  that  filthy  idol 
worshipped  at  the  London  Tavern  ;  inso- 
lence, assumed  from  an  opinion  of  impu- 
nity,  usurps   the    place  which   boldness 
against  real  injuries  ought  to  hold.    The 
iviu-al  of  the  late  bill,  because  it  was 
not  brought  in  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
ages,  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
to  the  certain  ruin  of  the  dependence  of 
Ireland  upon  Great  Britain,  is  a  behaviour 
more  suiting  an  army  of  Whiteboys  than 
the  grave  representatives  of    a  nation 
This  is  the  most  daring  insult  that  has 
been  offered  to  Government.    It  must  be 
counteracted  with  firmness,  or  else  the 
state  is  ruined.    Let  the  refractory  House 
be  dissolved ;  should  the  next  copy  their 
example,  let  it  also  be  dissolved ;  and  if 
the  same    spirit  of    seditious  obstinacy 
should  continue,  I  know  no  remedy  but 
one,  and  it  is  extremely  obvious.    The 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  supreme 
over  its  conquests  as  well  as  colonies,  and 
the  service  of  the  nation  must  not  be  left 
undone,  on  account  of  the  factious  obsti- 
nacy of  a  provincial  assembly.    Let  our 
legislature,  for  they  have  an  undoubted 
right,  vote  the  Irish  supplies,  and  so  save 
a  nation,  that  their  own  obstinate  repre- 
*  Jejuni.  Com.,  vol.  8,  p.  344. 
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sentatives  endeavour  to  ruin."  The  perfect 
identity  in  tone  and  temper  of  this  article 
with  those  of  the  Times  at  the  present  day 
(when  any  manifestation  of  spirit  in  Ire- 
land irritates  the  British  public)  makes  it 
well  worth  preserving,  to  show  how  very 
Little  the  English  feeling  towards  Ireland 

ried  or  changed  in  a  hundred  y<  ars. 
These  paragraph!  having  been  read,  it 
was  resolved,  that  they  were  a  false  and 
infamous  libel  upon  the  proceedings  of 
that  House,  a  daring  invasion  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  calculated  to  create  ground- 
less jealousies  between  I  lis  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that 
the  said  paper  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  COttmOO  hangman.  And  on 
the  Wednesday  following,  viz.,  the  20th 
Dccember.thcsaid  paper  was  burned  lie  fore 
the  gate  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sheriffs  of  Dublin,  amidst 
the  indignant  shouts  of  an  immense  croud 

tatOre,  who  loudly,  though  without 
NDted   the  insult   offered    to 
their  representatives. 

M  .vident  that  Lord  Townshend's 
new  system  of  Government  had  not  yet 
been  sufliciently  perfected.  There  was  a 
ncwav^ault  in  preparation  during!  he  month 
inlier,  in  this  year,  17<i'.*,  against 
the  enormous  pension-list,  and  although 
he  knew  he  could  command  a  majority 
upon  that  (ninety-eight  being  against  the 
agitation  of  the  pension-list  at  that  time, 
and  eighty-nine  for  it),  still  the  majority 

.  trilling  to  trust  to,  and  a  victory 
on  inch  terms  would  have  been  a  moral 
defeat,  lie  determined  to  prorogue  the 
This  became  known  to  the  Com- 
mon-, and  the  country  and  the  House,  in 
an  address,  requested  that  his  excellency 
would  inform  the  House  whether  he  had 
any  instructions  or  had  any  intention  to 
prorogue  the  Parliament  sooner  than 
Here  again  the  lord-lieutenant 
found  his  deficiency  in  doiny  the  kiny's 
business :  for  upon  a  division  on  the  main 
question,  the  minister  was  left  once  more 
in  a  greater  minority  than  ever,  there 
being  100  for  his  excellency's  making  the 
declaration,  and  seventy-threeonlyauainst 
it.  On  the  very  next  day,  however,  Sir 
George  Macarteney,  the  Secretary,  re- 
ported to  the  House  that  his  excellency 
had  returned  the  following  answer: 

"Gentlemen, — I  shall  always  be  de- 
sirous of  complying  with  your  request, 
when  I  can  do  it  with  propriety.  I  do  not 
think  myself  authorised  to  disclose  his 
majesty's  instructions  to  me  upon  any 
subject,  without  having  received  his  ma- 
jesty's commands  for   so  doing.     With 


regard  to  my  intentions,  they  will  be  re- 
gulated by  his  majesty's  instructions  ami 
future  events."  In  fact,  on  the  day  after 
Christmas,  Lord  Townshend  prorogued 
the  Parliament,  at  first  only  till  the  80th 
of  March  following.  The  lord-lieutenant 
having  experienced  so  much  Inflexibility 
and  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the 
Commons  in  the  first  session,  fully  re- 
solved to  meet  them  no  more  in  i 
ment,  till  they  were  properly  marshalled, 
and  thoroughly  broken  in  to 
manoeuvre  of  the  new  tactics.  1 1 
cellency,  accordingly,  by  proclamation, 
on  the  12th  March,  1770.  prorogued  them 
tn  Tuesday,  the  l>t  of  May  followii 
the  20th  April,  1770,  he  further  proi 
them  to  the  28th  of  August,  and  by  three 
other  successive  proclamations  he  further 
prorogued  them  to  different  periods,  and 
finally  to  the 26th  February,  1771,  then  to 
sitfor  dispatch  of  business.  In  the  mean- 
time affairs  were  falling  into  some  confu- 
sion; several  temporary  acts  which  re- 
quired renewal  had  expired  ;  the  contest 
in  Ireland  excited  the  sympathies  of  the 
whig  party  in  England,  and  in  May,  177<>, 
the  Hon.  Boyle  Walsingham  brought  up 
in  Parliament  at  Westminster  the  whole 
subjectof  the  late  extraordinary  pi 
tions  in  Dublin,  and  moved  for  papers 
connected  therewith.  Lord  North,  the 
minister,  of  course,  defended  the  proroga- 
tions, which  he  said  he  had  himself  ad- 
vised :  and  declared  the  conduct  of  tin- 
Irish  Parliament  to  be  contrary  to  1'oyn- 
ings'  Law,  "  the  grand  bond  of  the 
dependence  of  Ireland  upon  Englund." 
The  House  divided  upon  the  motion  for 
papers,  when  66  voted  for  it,  but  178 
roted  against  all  inquiry. 

Lord  Townshend  and  his  creatures  were 
not  idle  during  the  long  Parliamentary 
inUtrtgman.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to 
record,  that  his  system  of  personal  indi- 
vidual corruption  made  good  pro 
"  Patriots  "  were  won  over  to  the  adminis- 
tration, among  whom  appeared  conspicu- 
ously, Mr  Baxton  Perry,  member  for 
Limerick,  who  first  received  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  being  elected  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  with  a  promise  of  a 
peerage.  Many  others  had  been  secured, 
some  with  money,  some  with  honours ; 
and  in  February,  1771,  his  excellency 
faced  the  Parliament  with  full  conf 
which  it  soon  appeared  was  not  misplaced. 
The  first  division  was  on  an  address  of  the 
Commons  to  his  majesty,  in  answer  to  the' 
lord-lieutenant's  speech  ;  In  this  address 
they  returned  their  most  humble  thanks 
to  his  majesty  for  graciously  continuing 
his  excellency,  Lord  Townshend,  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.     The  slavish 
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address  was  opposed,  but  was  carried  by 
ainst  107.  Lord  Townshend  never 
had  any  further  trouble  in  managing 
Parliament  and  doing  the  king's  business. 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
however,  refused  to  be  the  official  medium 
of  presenting  the  servile  address  ;  he  re- 
signed at  once,  requesting  the  House  M  to 
-elect  another  Speaker,  who  may  not  think 
such  conduct  inconsistent  with  his  honour." 
Mr.  Perry  was  thereupon  elected.  "And 
the.  •<>nd  net  and  speech  of  Mr.  Perry  on  this 
iii  bespoke  the  forward  zeal  of  anew 
proselyte."* 

Having  now  secured  his  majority  in 
Parliament,  the  grand  policy  of  Lord 
Townshend  was  to  do  away  with  the  effects 
of  the  Patriotic  votes  in  the  last  session, 
and  justify  his  own  conduct  in  the  proro- 
gations. He  was  to  make  this  Irish  Par- 
liament stultify  itself  and  eat  its  own 
words,  and  in  all  this  he  was  eminent ly 
successful.  Nothing  was  permitted  to 
pass  without  a  division,  so  as  to  parade 
continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  of  his  employers  in  England, 
the  thorough  training  in  which  the  viceroy 
had  his  Parliament  at  last.  The  Com- 
mons, however — that  is  the  remaining 
Patriots  in  the  House— made  one  last 
effort,  by  moving  an  address  to  the  king, 
containing  some  pitiful  remonstrances: — 
is  that  "his  faithful  Commons  did  con- 
fidently hope  that  a  law  for  securing  the 
independence  of  the  judges  of  this  king- 
dom would  have  passed  ;  such  a  law  hav- 
ing been  recommended  and  promised  by 
•his  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne  in  the  first  session 
of  his  excellency's  government,"  and 
several  other  remonstrances  of  a  like  kind. 
The  address  was  ordered  to  be  opposed, 
and  it  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  1l'."»  against  68. 
Yet  once  more  the  viceroy's  well-drilled 
ranks  were  to  be  paraded.  In  the  address 
of  the  Commons  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
which  was  moved  for  and  carried  on  the 
16th  of  May,  two  days  only  before  the 
prorogation,  the  Patriots  objected  to  the 
thanks  contained  in  it  for  his  excellency's 
just  and  jirmliut  ailmiitistnition  ;  but  on  a 
th  vision  they  were  outvoted  by  106 against 
■51 ;  this  address,  together  with  the  king's 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  Commons  to 
the  throne,  was  considered,  by  the  Castle, 
to  have  completely  counteracted  the  whole 
effect  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Pat- 
riots iu  the  last  session,  and  to  have  given 
the  express  royal  sanction  to  every  part  of 
the  viceroy's  conduct. 

*  FIowdtB.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  his- 
torian wrote  his  first  series  In  a  spirit  favourable  to 
tin'  Baton,  um),  therefore,  has  some  propensity  to 
dtqtarafa  the  "Patriots"  of  the  colony,  and  to  point 
out  their  helplessness  or  venality. 


The  address  of  the  lords  to  the  king  con- 
tained  the  following   paragraph:    • 
have  the  truest  sense  of  many  instances, 
which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
afford  us  of  your  paternal  care,  and  par- 
ticularly your  continuing  the  Lor.l  Vis- 
count  Townshend  in  the  government  of 
this  kingdom,  of    which,  as  his  experi- 
ence enables   him    to    form    the    truest 
judgment,  so  his  candour  and  integrity 
will,   we  doubt  not,  move  him  to  n 
the  justest  representation."     A  warm  de- 
bate took  place  upon  the  question  being 
put,  that  the  said  paragraph  do  stand  part 
of   the  address,    which    was   carried  by 
thirty  against  fifteen.      A  manly  pr 
was  entered  by  TJTtflHI  peers,  whose  titles 
deserve  to  be  recorded.    They  were 


Leinstor  (by  proxy), 

■ath. 
Lanesborough, 
Shannon, 
Moruington, 
lisle, 

Powerscourt, 
C'luuleiiiont, 


Balting-Uss, 

Motra  (by  proxy), 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Moles  worth, 

lit-llanioiit. 


In  this  session  Lord  Townshend  proved, 
by  his  two-thirds  majority  00  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  divi>ioiis,  that  he  could 
now  make  that  Parliament  vote  anything 
he  ordered,  whether  in  matter  of  opinion 
or  matter  of  fact.  He  chose  that  there 
should  be  no  parliam«Mitary  Inquiry,  this 
time,  into  finances  and  pensions,  and  ac- 
cordingly there  were  not.  It  appears 
evident,  from  the  arguments  of  the  still 
uncorrupted  Patriots  of  the  Hot) 
Commons,  from  the  protest  of  the  six- 
teen peers,  from  the  state  of  the  national 
accounts  still  upon  record,  and  from  other 
historical  documents,  that  the  national 
debt  of  Ireland  very  heavily  accumulated 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Towns- 
hend ;  yet  we  find,  that  after  the  expe- 
uhich  twoyearsanda  quarter  had 
given  him  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
resources  of  that  kingdom  to  answer  his 
new  plan  of  keeping  up  the  English  interest, 
he  refrained  from  calling  on  the  Commons 
for  any  supplies,  alleging  in  his  speech  to 
Parliament,  on  the  2o'ih  of  February.  1771. 
that  with  very  strict  economy,  the  duties 
granted  last  session  would  be  sufficient  to 
answer  the  expenses  of  his  majesty's 
government ;  and  therefore  he  would  ask 
no  further  supply. 

The  confidence  with  which  Lord  Towns- 
hend met  the  Parliament  in  October,  1771, 
was  strongly  displayed  in  his  speech. 
•■  Mv  experience,"  said  his  excellency,  "of 
your  attachment  to  his  majesty's  person, 
and  of  your  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
affords  me  the  best-grounded  hopes,  that 
nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your  part  to 
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( <>  operate  with  his  majesty's  gracious  in- 
tentions to  promote  the  welfare  and  happi- 
this  kingdom,  ami  when  to  this 
consideration  1  add  my  remembrance  of 
your  kind  regard  for  the  ease  and  honour 
of  my  administration,  I  feel  the  most 
■enable  pleasure  in  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, which  his  majesty  has  given  me.  of 
meeting  you  a  fourth  time  in  l'arli;inient." 
Notwithstanding  Ids    boasted   economy, 

winch  prevented  his  application  to  the 
(ominous  for  any  further  supply  last 
Jession,  henowtold  them  "  that  it  was  with 
concern  that  he  must  ask  a  sum  of  money 
to  discharge  the  arrears  already  incurred 
on  his  majesty*!  establishments,  but  that 
they  would  find  they  had  been  unavoid- 
able ;  tor  that  the  striete-t  economy  had 
DSed,"  etc.  Another  part  of  the 
lord-lieutenant's  speech  on  the  opening  of 
this  Parliament,  referred  to  the  illegal  as- 
sociations and  outrages  of  the  ••  Hearts  of 
m  the  North  of  Ireland.  The 
violence  of  these  people  had  irreatly  in- 
i  n '  '"led  to  other  counties 
than  those  in  which  the  society  had  first 
appeared.    They  exacted  oaths  by  force, 

maltreated  obnoxious  individuals,  and  de- 
stroyed house-.  Some  of  them  were  taken 
and  tried  at  Carrickfergus  ;  but  whether 
from  want  of  evidence,  from  fear  of  in- 
curring the  resentment  of  the  populace, 
or  from  partiality  in  the  witnesses  and 
the  jury,  they  were  acquitted.  On  this 
account  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  by 
which  all  persons  indicted  of  such  offences 
were  ordered  to  be  tried  in  counties 
different  from  those  in  which  the  excesses 
mmittad.  In  coneequence,  several 
of  the  Steel  Hoys,  against  whom  exami- 
nations had  been  taken,  were  carried  to 
Dublin  and  put  upon  their  trial.  But  so 
Strong  was  the  prejudice  conceived  against 
this  new  law,  that  no  jury  there  would 
find  any  of  them  guilty.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  these  rioters  were  all  Protes- 
tants, as  were  also  all  the  jurors  who  tried 
them.  If  they  had  been  Catholics,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  in  vin- 
dicating the  law.  The  obnoxious  act, 
sr,  was  repealed,  and  after  that 
many  convictions  and  executions  took 
The  effects,  not  of  the  riots,  but 
of  the  oppressions  which  produced  them, 
were  for  a  long  time  prejudicial  to  the 
country,  and  the  emigration  to  America 
was  renewed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before. 

The  session  passed  in  an  unbroken 
series  of  servile  divisions  in  favour  of  every 
thing  the  Castle  wished  ;  against  every 
thing  the  Castle  disliked.  In  the  address 
to  the  king  occurred  these  words.  ■•  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  support  of 


your  majesty's  government  is  the  great 
and  firm  basis  of  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  this  country."  A  Patriot  ventured 
on  an  amendment,  that  before  the  word 
support,  the  word  constitutional  should  be 
inserted;  it  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
eighty-eight  against  thirty-six.  During 
this  administration  we  find  by  the  jour- 
nals mentioning  the  tellers  upon  the 
different  divisions,  that  three  of  the  most 
forward  and  constant  supporters  ol 
government  question  were  Mr.  Monk 
Mason,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon; 
and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  propositions 
little  availed,  provided  it  were  made  a 
government  question.  Thus,  besides  the 
instances  already  adduced,  we  find  upon 
the  journals  (8  vol.  iii.)  the  following 
resolution  negatived  on  the  8th  of  March, 

L766:     "That    it    be   resolved,     that     the 

office  of  a  commissioner  of  his  m 

revenue  would  be  better  executed  by  a 
person  resident  in  this  kingdom,  than  by 
an  absentee."  During  this  session  of 
177:',  died  Dr.  Lucas,  whom,  from  his 
first  entranco  into  political  life,  no  pro- 
mises or  offers  could  seduce  from  untain- 
ted patriotism.    The  citizens  of  Dublin 

erected  his  statue  in  the  exchange.  The 
remainder  of  Lord  Townshend's  adminis- 
tration passed  over  without  any  notable 
incident.  No  legislative  measure  was 
adopted  either  for  or  against  the  Catholics, 
but  his  lordship  could  not  retire  from 
a  situation  which  he  had  held  in  Ireland 
for  live  years  without  giving  some  proof  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
A  provision  had  been  made  by  the  8th 
of  Anne,  that  every  Popish  priest  who 
should  become  Protestant,  and  be  ap- 
proved of  as  a  convert,  should  h.i 
yearly  for  his  maintenance,  until  pro- 
vided for  by  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment beyond  that  amount.  But  by  an 
act  of  this  session  it  was  recited,  that  it 
had  been  found  by  experience  that  the 
former  act  had  not  answered  the  purposes 
intended,  especially  as  the  provision  made 
as  aforesaid  for  tuch  Popish  priests  is  in 
no  respect  a  sufficient  encouragement  for 
Popish  priests  to  become  conceits;  it  was 
therefore  enacted  that  £40  should  in 
future  he  allowed  annually,  in  lieu  of  £30, 
to  every  Popish  priest  converted.  The 
multiplication  of  these  allowances  up  to 
the  height  of  the  most  proselytizing  zeal 
could  not  interfere  with  the  civil  list  of 
pensioners,  as  these  spiritual  douceurs  were 
to  be  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  wherein  the  convert  last  n 
These  additional  pittances  of  £10  were 
called  by  the  Irish  Towmhend's  golden  drops. 
They  were  not  found  more  efficacious 
than  the  former  prescription. 
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This  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
converts  to  the  Protestant  religion  was 
also,  in  some  measure,  deemed  necessary 
to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  another 
act  made  in  the  same  session,  supposed  to 
be  very  favourable  to  the  Catholics,  and 
which  in  times  of  less  liberality  had  been 
repeatedly  thrown  out  of  Parliament,  as 
tending  to  encourage  Popery  to  the  detri- 
ment ami  prejudice  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  This  was  An  Act  to  Encourage 
the  Reclaiming  of  Unprofitable  Bogs,  and  re- 
cites  that  there  were  large  tracts  of  deep 
nogs  in  several  counties  of  the  kingdom. 
which  in  their  then  state  were  not  only 
unprofitable,  but  by  their  damps  rendered 
the  air  unwholsome;  and  it  had  been 
found  by  experience  that  such  bogs  were 
capable  of  improvement,  and  of  being 
converted  into  arable  or  pasture  land,  if 
encouragement  were  given  to  the  lower 
class  of  people  to  apply  their  industry  to 
the  reclaiming  of  them.  It  therefore 
enacted,  that  notwithstanding  the  laws 
then  in  force,  any  Catholic  might  be  at 
liberty  to  take  a  lease  of  fifty  plantation 
acres  of  such  bog,  and  one  lialf  an  acre 
of  arable  land  adjoining  thereto,  as  a  site 
for  a  house,  or  for  the  purpose  of  delving 
for  gravel  or  limestone,  for  manure,  at 
neb  rent  as  should  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween him  and  the  owner  of  the  soil,  as 
also  from  ecclesiastical  or  other  bodies 
corporate ;  and  for  further  encouragement, 
the  tenant  was  to  be  free  for  the  first 
seven  years  from  all  tithes  and  cesses; 
but  it  was  provided,  that  if  half  of  the 
hog  demised  were  not  reclaimed  at  the 
end  of  twenty-one  years,  the  lease  should 
be  void  ;  and  no  bog  was  to  be  considered 
unprofitable,  unless  the  depth  of  it  from 
the  surface,  when  reclaimed,  were  four 
feet  at  least ;  and  no  person  was  to  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  unless 
he  reclaimed  ten  plantation  acres;  and 
the  act  was  not  to  extend  to  any  bog 
within  one  mile  of  a  city  or  market  town. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  give  us  a 
clearer  idea  than  any  laboured  disquisition 
could  do  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
Catholics  of  that  day,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
colonists — "  Patriots  "  and  all. 

Lord  Townshend's  administration  was 

drawing  to  a  close;  and  he  had  done  his 

British  errand  well.    No  viceroy  had  yet 

led  in  establishing  in  Ireland  such 

profound  demoralization  and  debasement. 

Tiie  baneful  example  of  the  chief 
governor's  marshalling  the  ranks  of  Par- 
liament encouraged  the  already  too  deeply 
rooted  principal  of  despotism  throughout 
the  nation.  JS'ot  only  the  great  lords  and 
real  owners  of  land  exercised  in  general 


a  most  ferocious  rule  over  their  inferiors, 
but  that  obnoxious  race  of  self-created 
gentlemen  whose  consequence  and  virtuo 
consisted  in  not  being  Papists,  and  whose 
loyalty  was  mere  lust  for  persecuting 
and  oppressing  them,  were  uncontrollable 
in  their  petty  tyranny.  Even  the  lord- 
lieutenant  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that  being 
resolved  to  pardon  a  Catholic  gentleman 
unjustly  found  guilty,  he  withdrew  the 
hand  of  mercy,  with  this  reflection:  ••  I 
see  them  resolved  upon  his  blood,  so  ho 
may  as  well  go  now." 

In  his  farewell  speech  to  Parliament, 
this  able  British  agent  sarcastically  com- 
plimented the  miserable  crew,  over  whom 
he  had  so  often  shaken  his  whip — "I 
have  upon  every  occasion  endeavoured,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  promote  the 
public  service,  and  I  feel  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  in  now  repeating  to  you  my 
acknowledgements  for  the  very  honourable 
manner  in  which  (after  a  rc-idene.-  of 
near  five  years  amongst  you)  you  have 
declared  your  entire  approbation  of  my 
conduct.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  always 
entertain  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  your 
welfare,  and  shall  make  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation to  his  majesty  of  your  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  his  royal  person  and 
government. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce 
in  the  cruel  judgment  passed  uj>on  the 
Irish  Parliament  by  the  worthy  Dr.  Camp- 
bell,* at  the  momeut  when  Lord  Towns- 
hend  retired,  anil  gave  place  to  his 
successor,  Lord  Harcourt — "Lord  Hm- 
court  then  found  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
as  obstipiious  as  that  of  Great  Britain."  It 
would  be  impossible  to  use  a  stronger 
expression. 

When  Lord  Harcourt  assumed  the 
government,  in  October,  1772,  he  had 
little  todo  but  to  continue  thesystem  which 
his  predecessor  had  with  so  much  per- 
severance, difficulty,  and  charge  to  the 
finance,  regularly  established,  according 
to  his  instructions  from  the  British 
cabinet.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give 
continuance  and  stability  to  the  new 
English  interest,  which  had  been  raised 
upon  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Irish 
oligarchy,  as  Lord  Clive  observed,  a  man 
was  chosen  of  amiable  character,  easy 
disposition,  and  of  no  other  ambition  than 
to  move  by  the  direction,  and  thus  ac- 
quire the  approbation  of,  his  immediate 
employers.  With  the  active  labour  of 
office,  he  considered  that  he  aljp  threw 
the  burden  of    responsibility  upon   the 

*  "  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland." 
This  is  the  work  of  an  honest  and  liberal  man, 
though  not  so  valuable  as  the  Tour  of  Arthur 
Young. 
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v.  Hfl  had  been  nearly  twelve 
months  in  the  government  of  Ireland 
before  he  met  the  Parliament,  on  the  li'th 
Of  « I "lolier.  177:;. 

The  fir.-t  stand  made  by  the  Patriots 
was  upon  an  alarm  at  the  intention  of 
Government,  in  laying  the  public  accounts 
to  hold  back  some  of 
the  documents  which  would  too  palpably 
bring  to  light  the  means  used  by  the  last 
for  insuring  a  majority  to  do  the 
business.  After  the  House  had  or- 
dered the  different  accounts  and  estimates 
to  be  laid  before  it,  an  amendment  was 
proposed  to  add  these  words:  "As  far  as 
there  are  materials  for  that  purpose.  A 
division  took  place,  and  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  88  against  52.  Thus  it 
was  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  clerks,  or 
rather  of  the  Government,  to  bring  for- 
ward or  hold  back  what  materials  they 
chose. 

Lord  Ilarcourt's  administration  is  re- 
markable for  the  first  proposal  to  Impose 
an  absentee-tax  on  non-resident  Irish 
landlords.  This  proposal  came  from  the 
crown;  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  a  tai 
of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  should  be 
laid  on  the  nett  rental  of  landed  property 
in  Iivland.  to  In'  paid  l>y  all  persons  v\h<> 
should  not  reside  in  that  kingdom  for  six 
months  in  each  year,  from  Christmas, 
177;;,  to  Christmas,  177"..  The  proposal 
being  against  the  interest  of  England, 
was  evidently  not  sincere  on  the  part  of 
mnent:  all  officials  were  left  at 
perfect  liberty  to  support  it  or  not: 
the  interest  of  the  great  landlords  was 
against  it  ;  and  the  only  worn ler  was  that 
it  was  defeated  by  so  small  a  majority, 
122  against  102. 

But  we  bare  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world  from  which  many 
things  in  modern  history  take  their  de- 
parture. It  has  been  thought  needful  to 
go  into  some  detail  to  show  the  miserable 
and  abject  condition  of  Ireland  at  this 
precise  period,  in  order  to  make  more 
apparent  the  wonderful  change  soon  pro- 
duced by  the  reflection  and  reverberation 
of  the  great  American  revolution. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

1774—1777. 
American  affairs. — Comparison  between  Ireland  and 
the  Colonies. — Contagion  of  American  opinions  in 
Ireland — Paltry  measure  of  relief  to  Catholics. — 
Congress  at  Philadelphia. — Addm 
to  Ireland. — Encouragement   to  Fisheries. — 4000 
"armed  negotiator*.'— Financial  dlatn 
Octennial  Parliament  dissolved. — Grattan. — Lord 
Buckingham,  Viceroy. — Successes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  American  "  Stamp  Act  "  had  been 
passed  in  1765,  just  while  the  Irish  Par- 


liament was  in  the  midst  of  its  struggle 

for  limited  Parliaments  and  against  the 
pension  list.  The  next  year  the  Stamp 
Act  had  been  repealed,  but  had  been 
soon  followed  by  the  attempt  to  impose 
"port  duties."  The  steady  organ] 
sistaiue  of  the  Americans  had  caused  the 
British  ministry  to  relinquish  th< 
duties  also,  except  the  duty  on  tea,  in  the 
year  1770.  The  question  between  the 
mother-country  and    the   colonies    being 

thus  reduced  to  a  matter  of  threepence 
per  pound  on  tea,  the  colonists  being  once 
aroused,  having  laid  down  the  principle, 
■•  No   taxation   without  representation) 

would  not  pay  that  threepeo 
after  Lord  llarcourt  came  to  Ireland   as 
viceroy,  the   people  of   Boston  emptied  a 
cargo  of  taxed  tea  into  the  harbour  of  that 

port;  and  In  the  course  of  the  following 

year.  1771.  Edmund  Burke  made  one  of 
his  first  celebrated  speeches,  in  favour 
Of  a  repeal  of  the  tea  duty,  in  the  British 
Parliament.  The  motion  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  member  for  Rye,  but  failed, 
though  it  was  supported  by  the  eloquence 
of  Burke;  and  the  House,  we  are  told, 
was  very  much  amused  and  delighted  by 

the  ingenious  declamation  of  that   extra- 
ordinary orator,  while   ho  eulogized  his 
friend,  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  gorem> 
and  ridiculed  iii  bis  peculiar  style 

the  present  cabinet — "  An  administration 
so  checkered  and  speckled,  B  piece  of 
joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsi- 
cally dovetailed;  a  cabinet  so  variously 
inlaid,  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic, 
such  a  tessellated  pavement  without  ce- 
ment, here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  there  a 
bit  of  white,"  etc.  But  though  there  was 
much  laughter  and  cheering,  the  motion 
to  repeal  the  tea  duty  was  lost  on  a  divi- 
sion of  184  against  51.  If  it  be  any 
comfort  to  us,  the  fact  is  certain  that  the 
British  Parliament  of  that  day  was  fully 
as  servile  as  the  Irish,  and  very  much 
more  stupid. 

it  was  evident  that  the  last  resort  of 
war  had  nearly  arrived ;  and  the  very 
strong  analogies  which 
the  American  colonies  and  the  Irish 
colony  were  quite  sufficient  to  occasion 
in  the  latter  country  not  only  an  intense 
interest,  but  a  deep  sympathy  also  in  the 
American  struggle.  The  situation  of  the 
two  countries  was  not  indeed  pn 
alike.  The  North  American  colonies  had 
had  never  pretended  to  be  a  kingdom,  as 
the  English  colony  in  Ireland  did.  Ire- 
land was  not  taxed  absolutely  without 
representation,  although  the  dependent 
position  of  her  Parliament,  under  Poyn- 
ing's  Law,  made  her  representation  quite 
illusory  for  any  efficient  security.    The 
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American  colonists  were  then  about  three 
millions  in  number;  the  Irish,  only  half 
a  million — for  the  two  millions  of  Catho- 
lics were  not  counted  as  members  of  the 
body  politic.  Ireland  was  within  easy 
reach  and  striking  distance  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  America  was  divided 
j nun  her  by  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean — no  trifling  advantage  in  the  days 
when  steam  navigation  was  not.  Above 
all,  America  bad  this  one  great  and  signal 
advantage  over  Ireland,  that  the  colonists, 
though  of  different  religions, were  all  equal 
i he  law,  and  felt  themselves  equally 
concerned  in  the  common  interest.  They 
■M  also  all  armed  and  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  weapons,  while  In  Ireland  the 
penal  laws  had  effectually  disarmed  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  helplessness 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  population. 

There  was,  however,  quite  sufficient 
resemblance  between  the  cases  of  the  two 
countries  to  disquiet  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration very  considerably.  The 
minister,  therefore,  wisely,  though  si- 
lently, instructed  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
endeavour  by  all  means  to  soothe  and 
engage  the  affections  of  the  Catholics  by 
gradual  relaxations  of  the  rigorous  code 
of  penal  til,  pains,  and  disabilities,  under 
which  they  had  so  long  and  so  patiently 
suffered.  As  early,  therefore,  in  the 
session  as  the  10th  of  November,  1773,* 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  h 
a  bill  to  secure  the  repayment  of  money 
that  should  be  really  lent  and  advanced 
by  Papists  to  Protestants  on  mortgages 
of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  ; 
and  that  it  might  be  understood  to  be  a 
Government  measure  of  grace,  Mr.  Mason, 
Sir  Lucias  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Langrishe, 
and  determined  supporters  of 
Government,  were  ordered  to  bring  it  in.f 
On  the  preceding  day  leave  had  been  given 
to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  to  enable 
Papists,  upon  certain  terms  and  provisoes, 
to  take  leases  of  lives,  of  lands,  tenements. 
and  hereditaments;  but  neither  one 
or  the  other  of  these  bills  at  that  time 
proceeded.  The  Irish  antipathies  to 
Popery,  and  the  reluctance  of  most  men 
in  place  or  power  in  Ireland  to  do  justice 
to  the  Catholics,  deterred  the  easy 
mind  of  Lord  Harcourt  from  pushing 
forward  what  they  persuaded  him 
would  create  difficulties  and  dis- 
turbances in  Parliament,  and  inter- 
rupt that  easy  and  quiet  majority  which 
<  J  fvernment  then  enjoyed,  and  which  he 
had  it  strongly  in  command  to  keep  up 
by  all  possible  and  prudent  means.  Al- 
though the  managers  of  the  English 
interest  in  Ireland  (this  lord -lieutenant 
*  9  Com.  Journ.,  p.  28.  t  Ibid.,  p.  27. 


was  but  their  passive  tool)  had  blasted 
these  two  scions  of  indulgence  in  their 
first  shoot,  yet  the  British  ministry  sent 
over  positive  and  uncontrollable  orders 
that  some  act  of  the  legislature  should 
positively  be  passed  in  that  session,  of  a 
soothing  and  conciliatory  tendency  to  the 
Catholics,  well  imagining  that  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic  would  not  prevent  the  in- 
fection of  jKditical  discontent  in  persons 
equally  suffering  a  deprivation  of  that 
nutriment  and  support  which  their  con- 
stitution required  for  the  preservation  of 
their  existence.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1774.  therefore,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty's  subjects, 
of  whatever  persuasion,  to  testify  their 
allegiance  to  him;  and  as  the  bill  re- 
mitted no  part  of  the  then  existing  code 
rity,  but  accorded  merely  a  per- 
mission to  the  Catholics  of  expreesiag 
their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  which 
before  they  had  not,  it  passed  both 
Bmmi  without  obstruction  or  opposition. 
Of  this  measure,  paltry  as  it  was,  and 
even  insulting,  when  coupled  with  the  re- 
jection of  the  bills  to  allow  Catholics  to 
take  mortgages  or  leases,  Mr.  Plowden 
observes — "It  gratified  the  Catholics,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  a  formal  recognition 
that  they  were  subjects,  and  to  this  re- 
cognition they  looked  up  as  to  the  corner- 
stone of  their  future  emancipation." 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  reader 
that  whatever  miserable  indulgences, 
tolerations,  or  connivances  were  extended 
to  the  Catholics  during  all  the  era  of  the 
penal  laws,  were  carefully  calculated  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  any  hold  upon 
the  land.  Thus  they  were  now  permitted 
to  testify  allegiance  if  they  chose,  but 
could  in  no  case  take  a  mortgage  on  real 
estate,  because  mortgages  are  often  fore- 
closed, and  the  mortgagee  becomes  en- 
titled to  the  land.  They  might  attend 
mass,  but  could  by  no  means  be  allowed 
to  have  a  lease  for  lives.  Mr.  Burke,  in 
a  letter  written  in  1775,*  ascribes  this 
policy  not  so  much  to  the  greedy  deter- 
mination of  Protestants  to  own  all  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  as  to  mere 
arrogance  and  insolence.  He  says, 
'•  Prom  what  I  have  observed,  it  is  pride, 
arrogance,  a  spirit  of  domination,  and  not 
a  bigoted  spirit  of  religion,  that  has 
caused  and  kept  up  those  oppressive 
statutes.  I  am  sure  1  have  known  those, 
who  have  oppressed  Papists  in  their  civil 
rights,  exceedingly  indulgent  to  them  in 
their  religious  ceremonies ;  and  who 
wished  them  to  continue,  in  order  to 
furnish  pretences  for  oppression  ;  and  who 
never  saw  a  man  by  conforming  escape 
*  Letter  to  an  Irish  Peer. 
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out  of  their  power,  but  with  grudgim,'  and 
I  have  known  men.  to  whom  I 
am  not  uncharitable  in  saying,  though 
IN  dead,  that  tlu-y  would  become 
Papists  in  order  to  oppress  Protestants, 
if  being  Protestants  it  WM  not  in  their 
power  to  oppress  Papists."  But  who- 
soever has  read  the  narrative  of  event* 
down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  will  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  controlling  idea  in  all  the  policy 
of  the  Ascendency  was  simple  pi 

Meanwhile   the  dispute   with   America 
ry    fast   approaching   the   arbitre- 
incnt  of  war.     The  first  general  (' 
had  been  opened  in  Philadelphia 
4th  of  September,  1 774.    All  eyes  in  Ire- 
land   were    tamed    to   this    impending 

struggle,  and  the  obvious  community  oi 

:    which    Ireland    had    with    those 

Transatlantic    colonies,    made    their  case 

the    theme    of    conversation    in    private 

.  as  well  m  of  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  attention  of  the  country  was 
still  more  strongh  iu-n  the  Con- 

tinental Congress,  amongst  other  forcible 
addresses  issued  at  this  time,  directed  one 
to  the  "  People  Oi  Ireland." 

••  We  are  d  adrous  of  the  good  opinion 
of  the  rirtttOU!  and  humane.  We  are  pe- 
culiarly desirous  of  furnishing  you  With 
the  true  state  of  our  motives  and  objects  ; 
the  better  to  enable  you  to  lodge  of  our 

conduct  with  accuracy  and  determine  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  with  impar- 
tiality and  precision.  Your  Parliament 
had  done  us  no  wrong.  You  had  ever 
been  friendly  to  the  rights  of  mankind  ; 
and  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  that  your  nation  has  produced 
patriot!  who  have  nobly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  America."  In  fact,  most  of  the  Lead- 
ing members  of  the  Opposition  in  both 
countries  (who  afterwards  composed  I ii.it 
administration  which  put  an  end  to  the 
American  war)  opposed  the  war  upon 
principle;  they  inveighed  against  the 
unconstitutional  exactions  of  the  ministry, 
and  in  their  debate!  went  very  little  short 
of  formally  justifying  the  American  re- 
bellion. The  analogy  between  America 
and  Ireland  was  too  close  to  puss  unno- 
ticed ;  and  the  defection  of  the  American 
colonies  produced  strong  effects  upon 
Ireland.  The  exportation  of  Irish  linen 
for  America  had  been  very  considerable  ; 
but  now  this  great  source  of  national 
wealth  was  totally  shut  up,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary stretch  of  prerogative.  Under 
the  pretext  of  preventing  the  Americans 
from  being  supplied  with  provisions  from 
this  country,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  the 
exportation  of  provisions    from  Ireland, 


which  in  prejudicing  that  kingdom,  tarred 
only  to  favour  the  adventure 

contractor-.  This  embargo,  combined 
with  other  cause-,  which  were  invariable 
and  permanent,  produced  the  most  melan- 
choly effect!.  Wool  and  black  cattle  fell 
considerably  in  value,  as  did  also  land; 
and  rents  in  many  place!  could  scarcely 
be  collected,  so  much  was  public  credit 
cs-entially  injured.  In  short,  it  was 
again  judged  necessary,  in  pit  -nice  of 
(citing  question!  of  America.  "  to 
do  something  for  poor  Ireland,"  as  the 
phrase  then  ran. 

The  nature  of  the  benefit,  however,  was 
to  be  considered,   and  nothing  could  seem 

better  adopted  than  a  donation,  which 

would   1h'  an   advantage  instead  of  a  loss 

to  the  giver.  It  was  not  itself  very  con- 
siderable, but  it  might  be  considered  as  a 
beginning;    and    small    benefits    carry 

weight  with  those  who  have  not  been 
habituated  to  threat  favours.     It  had  been 

shown  to  the  British  Parliament,  that  the 

exports  from  England  to  Ireland  amoun- 
ted then  to  £2,400,000  annually;  besides 

the    latter   supported  a    large  standing 

army,  at  all   time!  ready  for  the  defence 

of  the  former;  and  immense  sums  of  her 

ready  cash  were  spent  in  England  by 
her  numerous  absentees,   pensioners,  and 

placemen;  yet  by  oppressive  restrictions 
in  trade.  Ireland  was  cut  off  from  the 
benefit  of  her  great  natural  staple  com- 
modity,   as    well    as    excluded    from    the 

advantage  that  ihe  might  derive  from  the 

peculiarity  of  her  situation. 

The  British  minister,  on  the  llth  of 
October,  L 775,  moved  for  a  committee  of 

the  whole  House  to  consider  the  encour- 
agement i  roper  to  be  given  to  the  fisher- 
ies of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.*  This 
attention  to  Ireland  was  generally  ap- 
proved of,  ami  after  some  conversation  on 
the  hardships  that  country  suffered,  it 
was  proposeil  by  .Mr.  Burke  to  extend 
the  motion,  by  adding  the  word!  "trade 
and  commerce;"  and  thereby  afford  an 
opportunity  to  grant  such  relief  and 
indulgence  in  those  exports,  as  might  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  Great  Britain. 
The  minister  objected  to  this;  however, 

*  An  English  minister  was  always  obliged  to  bo 

extremely  cautious  in  approaehing  any  met 
the  encouragement  of   the   Irish   lislieries. 
in  the  reign  of   William  the  Third  thai  certain  lish- 
ermen  in  Folkestone  and  Aldborough,  in  th 
of  England,  presented  mournful  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment, stating  that  they  suffered  •■from  Ireland  by 
the  Irish  catching  herrings  at  Waterlord  and  Wex- 
ford !   and  sending  them  to  the  Strait*,  and  I 
forestalling  and  ruining  the  petitioner!'  markets." 
pudent  fishermen  had,  M  Hutchison  says, 
the  hard  lot  of  having  molious  which  were  made  in 

tiu-ir  favour,  rejected. — See  the  Commercial  Kc- 

straints,  p.  l-'C. 
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the  committee  in  its  progress  granted 
.  bounties  to  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  their  encourage- 
ment in  prosecuting  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  ;  and  it  was  further  resolved  in 
favour  of  Ireland,  that  it  should  be  lawful 
to  export  from  thence  clothes  and  ac- 
coutrements for  such  regiments  on  the 
Irish  establishment  as  were  employed 
abroad:  and,  also,  that  a  bounty  of  five 
shillings  per  barrel  should  be  allowed  on 
all  flax  seeds  imported  into  Ireland.  This 
last  resolution  was  passed  to  prevent  the 
evils  that  were  apprehended  there,  from 
the    cutting    off  their    great   American 

if  supply  in  that  article.  Another 
resolution  was  also  passed,  by  which  Ire- 
land was  allowed  to  export  provisions. 
is,  and  tools  for  the 
implements  of  the  fishery.  The  com- 
mittee also  i  the  granting  of 
bounties  for  encouraging  the  whale  fish- 
ery in  those  seas  that  were  to  the  south- 
ward of  Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits 
fisheries:  and.  upon  the  same  principle, 
took  off  the  duties  that  were  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  oil,  blubber,  and  bone, 
from  Newfoundland,  etc.    They  also  took 

duty  that  was  payable  upon  the 
importation  of  seal  skins. 

ut    of   the  policy  of   this  petty 

•    was    to    give    to    Ireland    some 

portion  of  the  benefits  of  which  the  war 
would  deprive  America.  Mr.  Burke,  on 
this  occasion,  while  he  tuanked  Lord 
North  for  the  trifling  lxion  to  his  country. 
took  occasion  to  say  "that  however 
desirous  he  might  be  to  promote  any 
scheme  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland 
he  would  be  much  better  pleased  that  the 
benefits  thus  held  out  should  never  he 
realized,  than  that  Ireland  should  profit 
at  the  expense  of  a  country  which 
possible,  more  oppressed  than  herself." 

Bat,  strong  as  was  the  sympathy 
between  Ireland  and  America,  and 
earnestly  as  the  mass  of  the  people — both 
Catholic  and  Protestant — wished  success 
to  the  patriotic  colonists,  the  Government 
was  determined  to  place  the  twoo;  , 
countries  as  far  as  possible  in  a  position 
of,  at  least,  apparent  antagonism.  With 
this  view.  Lord  Harcourt,  in  the  year  177."> 
— just  as  hostilities  had  commenced  at 
Lexington — demanded  the  services  of  four 
thousand  men,  out  of  the  twelve  thousand 
which  then  constituted  the  effective  force 
of  regular  troops  in  Ireland,  to  be  dis- 
patched to  America,  for  duty  there.  At 
the  same  time,  the  lord-lieutenant  said  it 
was  his  gracious  Majesty's  intention  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  four  thousand 
men  with  foreign  Protestant  soldiers — in 
short,  with  Hessians.    The  Court  party, 


which  was  now,  on  most  questions,  irre- 
sistible (though  there  were  reserved  ques- 
tions, as  the  origination  of  money-bills), 
carried  the  measure  for  granting  the  four 
thousand  men,  on  the  terms  that  they 
should  not  be  a  charge  to  the  Irish  revenue 
while  serving  abroad.  There  was  much 
object  ion  made  by  the  Patriots,  to  sending 
these  troops  "to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
Americans ;"  and  there  were  many  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  respect  towards 
the  colonists,  in  the  course  of  the  debate; 
but  the  measure  was  carried.  Mr.  Flood, 
indeed,  whose  conduct  is  not  clear  of  the 
imputation  of  corruption,  voted  to  send 
the  four  thousand  men  "as  armed  negotia- 
tors " — such  was  his  cold  and  cruel  ex- 
pression.* 

But  although  the  Irish  Parliament  gave 
these  troops,  it  would  not  accept  the  Hes- 
sians. Much  to  the  surprise  and  em- 
barrassment of  Government,  the  second 
proposition  for  introducing  foreign  troops 
into  that  kingdom  was  negative!  li- 
nearly as  large  a  majority  as  the  first  was 
carried ;  namely,  by  106  against  68. 
The  House,  accordingly,  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  his  excellency,  expressive  of  their 
sense  and  resolution  upon  this  subject, 
and  stating  "that,  with  the  assistance 
of  tlie  Government,  his  majesty's  loyal 
people  of  Ireland  may  be  able  so  to 
themselves  as  to  make  such  aid  at  this 
juncture  unnecessary."  This  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Commons  is  of  singular  im- 
portance in  the  History  of  Ireland,  inas- 
much as  it  was  the  first  patriotic  step 
taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
towards  attaining  that  state  of  civil 
liberty  which  was  obtained  by  the  nation 
in  what  Mr.  Burke  called  "their  revolu- 
tion of  1 782."  In  truth,  the  address  to 
Lord  Harcourt,  in  which  the  legislature 
promised  fur  the  people  that  they  would 
exert  themselves,  and  make  foreign  soldiers 
unnecessary,  already  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed the  volunteering. 

When  the  four  thousand  troops  were 
designated  for  this  American  service,  an 

*  In  the  tremendous  phillipic  pronounced  by 
Grattan  against  Flo(>d,  in  1783,  he  thus  deals  with 
Mr.  Flood's  vote  of  1775:  "With  regard  to  the  lib- 
erties oi  America,  which  were  inseparable  from  ours, 
I  will  suppose  this  gentleman  to  have  been  an 
enemy  decided  and  unreserved ;  and  that  he  voted 
against  her  liberty,  and  voted,  moreover,  for  an  ad- 
dress to  send  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Americans;  that  he  called  those 
butchers  'armed  negotiators;'  and  stood,  with  a 
metaphor  in  his  mouth  and  a  bribe  in  his  pocket,  a 
champion  against  the  rights  of  America,  the  only 
hope  of  Ireland,  and  the  only  refuge  of  the  liberties 
of  mankind." — (Select  Speeches  of  Grattan,  Duffy's 
edition,  p.  104.) 

The  allusion  to  the  "bribe"  meant  that  Flood 
had  lately  accepted  an  office  under  Lord  Harcourt 's 
administration. 


in; 
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honourable  action  dc-erves  to  In-  r. 

id  of  Ltfingham.  finding  tliat  tlie 
regiment  in  which  he  served  was  destined 
to  act  against  the  colonies,  thought  it  in- 
coiiM>!ent  withhis  character  and  unbecom- 
ing his  dignity  to  enforce  measures  with 
id  which  he  had  condemned  in  his 
,ve  capacity.  He  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  resign- 
ing his  command  in  the  army,  and  - 

MM  for  it.  This  conduct  rendered 
that  nobleman  extremely  popular,  and  the 
city  of  Dublin,  at  the  Midsummer  quarter 

public  thanks    I 
Effingham,  "for  having,  consistently  with 
the    principles    of    a    true    Englishman, 
:   to   draw  his  sword  against  the 
i  1  liberties  of  his  fellow-subject  > 
in  America.  Iress  of 

thanks,  in  fuller  terms,  was  presented  to 
liim  from  the  guild  of  merchants  of 
Dublin:    the    latter    also    p 

-  of    thanks   to   the  several 
who  (as  they  said)  "  in  support  of  the 
;  it  ion,  and  in  opposition  to  a  weak 
and     wicked     administration,    pr 
against  the  Aniet  ining  Hills." 

This  address,  with  the  several  an- 
the  lords  ti  whom  it  was  pre 
appeared  at  that  time  in  the  public  papers, 
and  produced  a  very  strong  sensation 
throughout  the  nation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  great  Irish  Whig, 
Lord  liawdon,  afterwards  Lord  Moira, 
tarring  zealously  in  America  against  the 
rebels;  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
shame  that  Irishmen  can  ever  rend  00 
that  same  list  the  name  of  Lord  Edward 
raid. 
The  remainder  of  Lord  Ilarcourt's 
administration  was  occupied  mainly  with 
parliamentary  troubles  about  money  bills. 
Heads  of  a  bill  were  sent  to  England, 
granting  certain  duties  for  the  public 
,-erviee.  The  bill  was  altered  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  when  it  came  back  it 
was  rejected  on  that  express  ground. 
The  Patriotic  party,  then,  finding  them- 
selves supported  on  these  financial  ques- 
tions by  several  members  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  determined  to  try  their 
strength  upon  a  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  setting  forth  in  candid  and 
striking  terms  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
nation.  This  motion  was  made  two  days 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  The  address, 
after  the  usual  preamble  declaring  loyal 
duty  and  devotion,  stated  that  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war  the  debt  of  the 
nation  did  not  exceed  £521,161,  16s.  Gd. : 
that  after  a  peace  of  ten  years  the  debt 
was  found  to  be  £994,890,  10s.  lOcf.— "  a 
circumstance  so  alarming  and  insuppor- 
table to  his  people,  that  they  determined 


with  one  voice  to  put  an  end  to  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  accumulating   debts, 

and  they  thought  it  their  dutj 

plish  that   necessary  end   by  first 

voring  to  raise  the  revenue  of  the  ki: 

to  an  equality  with  the  establishment." 

They  said  that   economy  was 

that  there  had  been  no  economy,  bat  a 

continual  increase  in  the  expenses.    '1  'hey 

added,  that  could  they  neglect    th 

essential  interests   of    themselves,   their 

constituents,  and  their  posterity,  still 
their  duty  to  his  majesty  would  prevent 
them  from  suffering  the  r«  tOuTCSS  of  his 

majesty's  power  and  dignity  to  dwindle 

and  decay  ;  and  that  they  were  the  more 
■.ted  to  make  that  earnest  appli- 
cation, because  the  evils  they  suffered 
were  not  temporary  <>r  occasional ;  because 
they   could  not    attribute    them    to    any 

.  evil,  or  proud   national  e\ 
bill    to    a    silent,    wasting,    and    invisible 

cause,    which   had    injured    the    people, 

without   adding   strength   to  the 

That  they  theniore  performed  thai   b> 

ible  duty  of  laying  their dis! 
at  the   foot  of   the    throne,   that    I 
might   not  report  them    a   nation    which 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  under  a  gracious 
king,  equally  ready  to  warn  and  relieve, 
Liberately  to  their  own  rant, 
without  one  to  appeal  to  the  wisdom  which 
would  have  redressed  them.    And  so  they 
appealed  from  the  temporary  expedients 
of    his  majesty's  minister!  to    QJ 
wisdom  and  virtues,  and  to  that  prima 
ent  interest  which  his  majesty  had,  and 
ever  would  have,  in  the  welfare  of  his 
people. 

This  address  was  extremely  respectful, 
even  to  servility.  But  though  it  did  not 
mention  the  exorbitant  pension-list,  nor 
the  universal  corruption  and  bribery 
which  then  were  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  public  money,  it  told  too  much  truth, 
and  was  too  undeniable  to  be  endured. 
Therefore  the  Government  made  a  point 
of  defeating  it,  and  succeeded.  An  ad- 
dress was  carried  in  its  place,  thanking 
the  lord-lieutenant  '•  for  his  prudent, 
just,  and  wise  administration." 

The  first  Octennial  Parliament  had 
scarcely  lived  four  years,  when  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  found  it  expedient  that  it 
should  be  dissolved.  This  Parliament 
had,  during  the  last  session,  in  two  instan- 
ces opposed  their  mandates,  and  when 
summoned  to  attend  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  Commons,  through  their  Speaker, 
made  a  just  but  ungracious  and  ineffec- 
tual representation  of  the  state  of  that 
nation.  These  symptoms  of  independence 
alarmed  the  Government,  and  created  a 
diffidence  in  the  steadiness  of  those  who 
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had  enlisted  under  their  banners.  They 
looked  to  more  steady  submission  in  a 
future  Parliament,  and  dissolved  the 
present.  Mr.  Perry  was  re-elected  Speaker 
by  a  majority  of  141  to  98.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  did  not  meet  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  convened  in  June.  177G, 
pro  forma,  and  by  several  prorogations 
went  over  to  the  14th  of  October,  1777. 
This  Parliament  now  dissolve!  is  memor- 
able for  ever  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
for  the  first  appearance  of  one  of  the 
greatest  patriots  who  ever  arose  for  the 
salvation  of  any  people — and  the  word 
patriot  is  not  here  used  in  its  merely 
colonial  sense.  This  was  Henry  Grattan. 
He  was  the  descendant  of  ■  powerful  and 
influential  family,  of  whom  Dean  Swift 
had  said,  "the  Grattans  can  raise  ten 
thousand  men."  His  father  was  recorder 
Of  Dublin.  Henry  Grattan  entered  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Lord  Charleniont's 
borough  of  Charlemont,  on  the  borders  of 
Armagh  and  Tyrone  ;  he  was  then  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  his  first  Par- 
liament had  been  modest  and  retiring, 
acquainting  himself  with  the  details  of 
public  business,  and  with  the  forms  of 
■M  House.  It  was  not  until  the  meeting 
of  the  new  Parliament,  under  the  admini- 
stration of  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  that 
(irattan's  lofty  character  and  splendid 
genius  became  known  to  his  countrymen 
and  to  the  world. 

The  British  cabinet  was  little  satisfied 
with  the  administration  of  Lord  Har- 
c-ourt;  the  easy  and  delicate  turn  of  his 
mind  ill  qualified  him  to  support,  much 
improve  upon,  the  system  of  his 
■ssor,  but  by  which  alone,  to  the 
infamy  and  misfortune  of  Ireland,  the 
legislators  of  that  kingdom  were  to  be 
kept  steady  in  their  ranks  under  the 
command  of  the  Castle.  Although  Gov- 
ernment, upon  the  whole,  still  retained  a 
majority,  yet  several  of  their  adherents 
had  occasionally,  during  the  last  session, 
proved  recreant  from  their  instructions  ; 
some  had  deserted  their  ranks,  many 
amongst  them  wavered,  menaced,  and 
complained  of  the  terms  of  their  engage- 
ments. It  was  therefore  resolved  to  in- 
vigorate the  new  system  by  the  election 
of  a  new  Parliament.  For  this  purpose 
an  unusual,  and  till  that  time  unprece- 
dented, number  of  promotions  in  the 
peerage  took  place  in  one  day.  It  far  ex- 
ceeded the  famous  promotion  of  twelve  iu 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Five  viscounts 
were  advance  1  to  earldoms,  seven  barons 
to  be  viscounts,  and  eighteen  new  barons 
were  created  in  the  same  day.  The  usual 
terms  of  such  modern  peerages  are  well 
understood    to    be    an    engagement    to 


support  the  cause  of  their  promoters  by 
their  individual  votes  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  by  those  of  thoir  substitutes 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  seats 
are  usually  settled  and  arranged  before 
they  vacate  them  upon  their  promotions. 
In  short,  every  possible  precaution  was 
adopted  to  secure  a  subservient  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  crisis  which  had  been 
created  by  the  American  war.  But  in 
the  very  month  of  October,  in  which  the 
new  viceroy,  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  met 
the  new  Parliament,  General  Burgoyne 
was  sun-rendering  his  army  of  7,000  men 
to  the  Americans  at  Saratoga.  The  next 
year  Trance  declared  for  America.  The 
administration,  therefore,  of  this  new 
lord- lieu  tenant  dates  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Ireland  and  of  the  earth.  The 
English  colony  in  Ireland  suddenly,  and 
for  a  short  time,  takes  the  proportions  of 
a  nation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1777—1779. 

Buckingham.  Viceroy.— Misery,  and  Decline  of 
Trade.— Discipline  of  Government  Supporters. — 
Lord  North's  tirst  Measure  in  favour  M  t*.uln>lics. 
— Passed  in  KngUnd — Opposed  in  Ireland. — 
What  It  amounted  to.— Ml.isia  Hill.— The  Volun- 
teers.— Defence  less  Stnto  of  the  fount  ry. — Ix>yalty 
of  the  Volunteers. — Their  Uniforms. — Volunteers 
I'rotettant  at  first. — Catholics  dextrous  to  join. — 
Volunteers  pet  the  Militia  Arms. --Their  Aims. — 
Military  System. — Numbers  in  1760. 

The  earlier  years  of  Lord  Buckingham's 
vicer iiyalty  were  not  marked  by  any  very 
striking  event  much  different  from  the 
routine  of  parliamentary  business  during 
the  preceding  administrations.  When 
this  nobleman  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  the  country  was  still  suffering 
the  most  poignant  distress;  while  the 
national  debt  and  all  public  charges  were 
accumulating.  Petitions  now  poured  into 
both  Houses,  representing  the  sad  facts 
with  regard  to  declining  trade.  As  these 
petitions  certainly  stated  the  truth,  they 
are  really  valuable  historical  documents, 
illustrative  of  the  period. 

Thus,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Cork,  setting  forth  that 
about  the  month  of  November,  1770,  an 
embargo  was  laid  on  all  ships  laden  with 
provisions,  and  bound  from  Ireland  to 
foreign  countries,  which  was  still  con- 
tinued by  Government,  and  had  been 
very  strictly  enforced:  that  in  conse- 
quence of  that  long  embargo,  an  extensive 
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beneficial  trade,  carried  on  for  several 
years  by  that  kingdom  to  France,  Spain. 
Portugal,  and  Holland,  for  the  supply  of 
pTOi  isions,  had  been  not  only  interrupted, 
but  was  in  danger  of  being  entirely  lost; 
the  petitioners  being  informed  that  the 
merchants  of  these  countries  were 
tivcly  stocked  and  provided  from  Russia, 

i  Denmark,  and  Hamburg,  whereby 
the  usual  returns  to  that  kingdom  were 

tinned,  new  enemies  to  our  com- 
i  1,  and  our  commodities 

rendered  dscIsss  and  unprofitable.  That 
greet  qosntitiei  of  salt  beef,  not  fit  for 
the  OSS  of  (iiivernment  or  the  sugar 
colonies,  lieing  made  up  in  thai  city,  and 

real  quantities  of  beef  and  butter 
being  annually  brought  to  that  market, 
• minorities  of  a  perishable  nature 
were  tlure  decaying  for  want  of  a  free 
export,  to  the  gnat  injury  of  the  propria* 
tors  in  particular,  and  of  the  kingdom  in 
general.  That  in  support  of  these  asser- 
tions, there  then  remained  00  hand,  since 
the  preceding  year,  a  very  considerable 
quantity    of    provisions,   the  property   of 

sever  d  roerchants  in  thai  city,  not  wanted 

.•mment,    and    therefore   without 

opportunity  of  sale;  and  although  ■  con- 

siderable    part    of    the    season    in   which 
articles  were  mack-  up  and  exported 
had   already  elapsed,  no  demand  whatso- 
ever  then  existed    for    them,   except    for 

Hindi  Quantities  as  were  required  by 
Government  alone.  That  his  in 
revenue,  which  before  had  received  large 
and  constant  supplies  from  the  customs 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  had  decres 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  their  trade. 
That  the  embargo,  therefore,  at  that  time 
not  being  warranted  by  any  great  sub- 
stantial necessity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
restraining  and  preventing  the  diffusion 
of  trs  la,  was  pregnant  with  the  most 
ruinous  consequences,  not  only  to  the 
commercial,  but  also  to  the  landed  inter- 
ests of  the  nation ;  and  therefore  the 
petitioners  prayed  redress. 

The  Dublin  manufacturers,  in  their 
petition,  had  a  still  sadder  narrative  to 
give.  For  example,  they  declared  that 
there  were  at  that  moment  no  fewer 
than  twenty  thousand  persons  in  that 
one  city,  artisans,  out  of  work,  to- 
gether with  their  families,  whom  they, 
the  petitioners,  were  supporting  for 
charity  by  means  of  a  relief  association 
established  among  themselves;  nor  was 
Government  able  to  make  grants,  either 
to  promote  industry  or  to  relieve  t lie 
national  calamities.  Every  branch  of  the 
revenue  failed,  and  such  was  the  poverty 
of  the  nation,  that  the  militia  law  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect.     Ireland  could 


not  pay  her  forces  abroad,  and  wai 
to  borrow  money  from  England  to  ]  ay 
those  at  home.  The  Parliament  v.  as 
necessitated  to  raise  money  at  an  exorbi- 
tant interest ;  the  expenses  in  1777  having 
amounted  to  above  £80,000  more  than  the- 
re venue  :  £1G6,000  were  therefore  bor- 
rowed, and  attempted  to  be  raised  in  the 
old  manner  upon  debentures  at  x'l  pat 
cent. 

So  truly  desperate  was  the  flu 
state  of  Ireland,  that,  like  desponding 
bankrupts,  the  Commons  undertook  to 
grant  what  they  knew  they  had  not  the 
of  paying.  Even  the  ministerial 
party  could  not  be  blind  to  their  situation. 
They  would  not,  however,  permit  any 
question  to  be  brought  forward  on  the 
state  of  the  country  in  the  Commons,  lest 
too  strong  resolutions  upon  it  should  be 
carried,  or  their  opposition  to  them  should 
appear  even  too  rank  for  their  own  sys- 
tem. They  accordingly  had  again  recourse 
to  the  half-measure  of  conveying  their 
imperfect  sense  of  the  distressful  state  of 
ntry  through  their  Speaker,  who, 

Dting  the  first  four  money  bills 
u  that  session,  addressed  himself 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  in  very 
terms,  expressing  the  unbounded  confi- 
dence of  the  House  in  bis  majesty*!  wis- 
dom, justice, and  paternal  care,  and  relying 
on  the  viceroy's  •*  candour  and  humanity 
to  make  a  faithful  representation  to  his 
majesty  of  their  unshaken  loyalty,  duty, 
and  atiertioii." 

Thus  the  pitiful  and  hop 
went  on  upon  these  questions  of  the 
money  bill.-,  the  pension  list,  and  ■ 
extravagance  of  Government.  The  Pat- 
riots saw  Well  that  they  could  not  now 
hope  to  carry  any  really  Important 
measure,  resolution,  or  address,  that 
should  be  distasteful  to  the  Castle,  fat 
they  resolved  to  put  on  record,  at  least 
once  in  each  session,  their  own  theory  of 
the  evils  of  the  country.  Therefor 
the  speech  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  a  motion 
was  made  for  a  humble  address  to  his 
majesty,  setting  forth  that  the  civil  list 
had  doubled  in  twenty  years;  thi 
great  cause  was  "the  rapid  and  astonish- 
ing growth  of  the  pension  list;"  that 
ministers  had  repeatedly  promise  I  re- 
trenchment, but  bad,  on  the  contrary, 
continually  increased  their  demands,  and 
other  the  like  topics.  This  address  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  77 — so  well 
drilled  were  the  ministerial  members. 

The  alarming  news  of  the  French 
alliance  with  the  Americans  was  com- 
municated to  Parliament  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  in  a  special  message  ;  and  this 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  demand  of  a 
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new  loan  of  £30,000  at  six  per  cent.  A 
few  days  after,  came  a  new  men 
apprise  them  that  the  loan  (which  they 
had  at  once  voted  to  raise;  could  not  be 
affected  at  six  per  cent.,  and  to  demand 
further  action  upon  their  part.  Thus.  at 
the  American  war  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Ireland  had  neither  money  nor  credit — 
was  absolutely  ruled  hy  placeholders  and 
pensioners,  and  was  made  to  contribute 
her  last  shilling  and  contract  further 
debt,  to  defeat  and  ruin  a  cause  which 
niii"-tcnths  of  her  people  felt  to  he  Ire- 
land's own  cause  as  well  as  America's. 

Lord  North,  who  was  not  wanting  in 
sagacity,  nnderstood  the  state  of  Irish 
affairs  very  well :  he  saw  the  rising  im- 
patience ofthe  Patriot  party  in  the  colony, 
and  knew  that  the  contagion  of  American 
ideas  was  fast  growing  and  spreading. 
!  at    this   time,  therefore,  that  the 

British  .Ministry  resolved  to  take  a  mors. 
important  step  towards  conciliation  of  the 
Catholics  than  had  yet  been  ventured 
upon,  with  the  hope  of  actually  making 
the  Catholic  people  a  kind  of  English  in- 
terest, against  the  Ploti  rta&t  l'atriots. 
It  was  not.  Indeed,  contemplated  to  repeal 

the  whole  Penal  Code — very  far  from  this 
—  hut  to  admit  certain  slight  relaxation- 
only  in  certain  parts  of  that  elaborate 
In  the  English  Parliament,  first, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  minister,  a 
motion  was  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 

"Bill  for  repeal  of  certain  of  the  penalties 
and  disabilities  provided  in  an  An  of 
William    the    Third,"    etc.      On    this 

English  debate,  it  seemed  that  the  Parlia- 
ment was  tolerable  unanimous  in  ap- 
probation of  a  very  modest  and  limited 
measure  in  this  direction  ;  but  it  must  bs 
remembered  that  the  Catholics  in  England 
were  but  one  in  ten  of  the  population  ; 
and  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
danger,  cither  to  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty or  to  what  Englishmen  call  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  in  relieving  them 
from  at  least  a  few  of  the  most  dreadful 
penalties  to  which  they  were  every  day 
•exposed.  Indeed  in  England  there  had 
been  long  a  practical  toleration  of  Cath- 
olic worship  ;  yet,  as  Lord  Ashburton  ob- 
served, on  seconding  the  motion 
George  Savile,  li  the  mildness  of  Govern- 
ment had  hitherto  softened  the  rigour  of 
the  law  in  the  practice,  but  it  was  to  be 
considered  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  still  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
lowest  and  basest  of  mankind  ;  for  on  the 
complaint  of  any  informing  constable,  the 
magisterial  and  judicial  powers  were 
bound  to  enforce  all  the  shameful 
penalties  of  the  act."  In  fact,  some  time 
before  this  period  the  penal  laws  had  been 


enforced  against  two  priests,  a  Mr.  Malony 
and  Mr.  Talbot,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  These  proceedings  had  been 
resorted  to  hy  a  solitary  individual,  one 
Pain,  a  carpenter,  who  having  two  daugh- 
ters, little  business,  much  bigotry,  and 
more  eovetousness.  had  formed  a  singular 
speculation  of  acquiring  £90,000  apiece 
for  his  daughters'  fortunes  hy  informa- 
tions under  the  penal  statutes  against  the 
Catholics. 

The  English  bill  passed  without  opposi- 
tion :*  but  when  the  new  policy  of  minis- 
ters came  to  be  applied  to  Ireland,  it  ^ 
different  matter.  In  this  island  the  pro- 
prietors of  conii  -  1  ii"!  J  i  r 
feel  quite  .-life.      They  had  always  I 

i  t<>  believe  that  the  •'  Protes- 
tant Interest" — that  is,  their  own  exclu- 
sive possession  of  all  the  lands  and  of  all 
the  profitable  professions  and  trail, 
depended  upon  keeping  the  Catholics 
completely  under  foot.      There  was    now, 

Indeed,  no  apprehension  of  M  bringing  in 

the   Pretender;"  for  the    Pretender    was 
dead,  and  had  left  no  heir  of  the  Stuarts: 

but  the  settlement  of  property,  the  ex- 
clusive access  t<>  the  professions— tl 

the  truly  momentous  and  sacred 
Interests  of  Protestantism.     In  Ireland, 

therefore,  though  the  measure  cann- 
recommended  by  the  example  of  England, 
and  the  express  wishes  of  the  administra- 
tion, it  was  warmly  contested  at  every 
point.  On  the  1 1th  day  after  the  universal 
:  to  Sir  George  Savilc's  motion  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Gardiner,  on  the  L'.">th  of  May, 
1778,  made  a  motion  in  the  Irish  I! 
of  Commons,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
Ireland,  anil  that  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  Hon. 
Barry  Barry,  and  Mr.  Yelverton,  do  pre- 
pare and  bring  in  the  same ;  and  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  same 
time  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  sacramental  test  ha. I 
been  imposed  upon  their  ancestors  by 
their  lying  by,  when  new  severities  were 
imposed  upon  their  Roman  Catholic  breth- 
ren, came  forward  on  this  occasion  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
tolerance  in  an  Irish  Parliament.  Sir 
Edward  Xewnliani  on  the  same  day  moved 
that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in 
heads  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his  majes- 
ty's subjects  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
that  kingdom  :  and  Sir  Edward  Newnhani 
and   Sir  Boyle  Roche  were   ordered   to 

*  A  circumstance  which  excited  the  enlightened 
Protestants  of  London  to  make  their  famous  No 
Popery  Eliot,  brer.k  jails  and  burn  houses,  under  the 
saintly  Lord  Georjre  Gordon. 
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prepare   and   bring   in    the   same.      But 
whether  from  a  conviction  that  the  reiki 

to  tin'  Dieeeaaen  was  not  of  equal  urgency 
with  that  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  British 
cabinet  had  hitherto  uxpweeefl  DO  opinion 
or  inclination  in  their  favour,  the  measure 
was  remitted  to  another  se-- 
The  Catholic  Bill  did  not  propose  to  let 
itholici  have  anas,  horses,  educa- 
tion, a  seat  in  Parliament,  a  i 
elections,  a  ri'_rht  to  sit  upon  juries,  or 
entrance  into  municipal  corporations ;  hut. 
slender   as   was    tin-    concession,    it    was 

bitterly  opposed,  and  that  even  by  u  Patri- 
ots," who  had  no  wider  idea  of  Patriotism 
than  the  measure  of  the  Protestant  in- 
()n  the  5th  .June.  177>.  live  divi- 
sions were  had  upon  the  hill  in  the  Irish 
House:  each  was  carried  in  the  allirma- 
tive.  by  a  small  majority  :  and  on  the  1Mb 
of  the  same  month  there  were  three 
divisions.      The    i 

the  kingdom  wire  taking  the  alarm,  and 
petitions    wen   ponring    to    from     the 

turpi 'rations.     On  this  15th  Of  dune,   for 

example,    a   petition    from    the   mayor. 

sheriffs,  common  council,  freemen,  free- 
holders, and  Other  Protectant  inhabitants 
of  the  citv  of  Cork,  was  presented  againsl 
the  hill. 

On  the  Kith,  on  motion  to  rOOOlYe  into 
Committee  of  the  whole  to  take  the  heads 
of  the  hill  into  further  consideration,  the 
i  divided,     and     the     motion     WSS 

!.  <  )n  the  18th,  the  House  sat  in 
committee  over  these  heads  of  a  hill  till 
three  O'clock  in  the  morning,  anil  on  the 
l'.tth  till  four  O'clock.  At  last,  on  the 
80th,  Mr.  Gardiner  was  ordered  to  attend 
■elleney  the  lord-lieutenant  with 
the  said  heads  of  a  hill,  and  desire  the 
same  might  i>e  transmitted  into  Great 

Britain  in  due    form.       Thus,    after    the 
-•.    with    the   lull    and    un- 
equivocal approbation  of  the  Government, 

;  sera]  support  of  the  Patriots,   and 

the    unanimous    accord    of     the     British 

legislators  in  a  similar  Indulgence  to  the 
Boman  Orthotics  of  England,  were  these 
of  a  bill  carried  through  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  by  the  small  majority 
of  nine.  Upon  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  contents 
with  their  proxies  were  86,  and  the  not 
contents  were  12.  On  the  14th  of  August 
the  lord-lieutenant  put  an  end  to  the 
session. 

The  British  ministry  soon  saw  cause 
to  extend  their  policy  of  conciliation,  and 
to  assent  to  some  very  trifling  relaxations 
of  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  trade  and 
commerce.  Some  intelligent  and  patriotic 
Englishmen,   Lord    Newhaven    and    the 


Marquis  of   Rockingham    amongst    the 

number,  pressed  on  the  Parliament  of 
England  the  propriety  of  granting  to  the 

Irish  nation  the  liberty  of  exporting  their 
produce,  with  the  extraordinary  exception 
of  their  woollens,  which  formed  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient.  Lord  Weymouth,  how- 
ever, resisted  so  dangerous  a  com 
to  the  claims  of    Ireland;   and    the  only 

compromise  which  was  effected  e 
Export  Hill,  with  the  special  exceptions 

of  woollens  and  cottons.  The  Bristol 
merchants,    who    appear    through     the 

whole  history  of  English  avarice  and 
tyranny    to    have    been    influenced    by  a 

policy  pre  eminently  mean,  ■elfish,  and 

grasping — the    genuine    spirit    of    paltry 

tra<i«  far  as  t<>  heap  insults  on 

their  representative,  Edmund  I.urkc,  for 
supporting  the  measure. 

In  the  meantime  the  Irish  Parliament, 
in  its  session  of  1788,  hail  passed  a  •'militia 
bill,"  to  authorize  the  formation  of  volun- 
teer forces  for  defence  of  the  country 

French    and     American    private) 

■weeping  the  teas  ami  the  British  chan- 
nel; the  wide  extent  of  the  Irish  0 
was  lefl  exposed  without  defence,  and 
there  began  to  be  very  general  alarm  in 
the  seaport  towns.  Mr.  Flood  had  for- 
merly proposed  a  national  militia,  but  the 

idea  was  not  then  favoured  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  failed.  The  militia  bill  of 
this  year  was  not  opposed  by  the  admini- 
stration ;  probably  they  little  thought  to 
w  hat  proportions  the  mililia  would  develop 
itself,  and  how  far    it   would  extend    its 

aims;  but  it  immediately  occurred  to  the 

Patriots,  that  while  the  English  Parlia- 
ment was  peddling  and  higgling  over  the 
miserable  and  grudging  relaxations  of 
Ireland's  commercial  restraints,  here  was 
a  gracious  opportunity  presenting  itself 
for  exercising  such  a  resistless  pressure 

upon  England,  in  her  hour  of  difficulty 
and  danger  (England's  difficulty  being 
then,  as  always,  Ireland's  opportuni 
as  would  compel  her  to  yield,  not  only  a 
free-trade,  but  a  free  Parliaments  and 
the  former,  they  knew,  would  never  be- 
fully  assured  without  the  latter.  It  was. 
now  that  public  spirit  in  Ireland, 
instead  of  colonial,  began  to  be  truly 
national,  and  this  chiefly  by  the  strong 
impulse  and  inspiration  of  Henry  (Jrat- 
tan,  who  saw,  in  the  extension  of  the 
volunteering  spirit,  a  means  of  combining 
the  two  discordant  elements  of  the  Irish 
people  into  one  nation,  and  elevating  the 
Catholics  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  not  by 
the  insidious  "boons"  of  the  English, 
but  through  the  cordial  combination  and 
amalgamation  of  the  Irish  for  their 
common  defence.  It  was  for  some  months 
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anxiously  considered  and  debated  at  the 
Castle  whether  the  forces  which  were  to 
be  raised,  under  the  new  law,  were  to  be  a 
true  militia,  and  therefore  subject  to 
martial  law,  or  to  be  composed  of  inde- 
pendent volunteer  companies,  choosing 
their  own  officers.  But  this  question  was 
soon  settled  by  the  people  themselves, 
who  were  rapidly  forming  themselves  into 
tti<-  latter  kind  of  organization,  and  who 
evidently  felt  that  they  were  arming,  not 
so  much  against  the  foreign  enemy  as 
against  the  British  Government. 

The  volunteering  began  at  Belfast.  In 
August,  1778,  the  people  of  that  town 
were  alarmed  by  stories  of  privateers 
hovering  near  j  they  remembered  their 
imminent  peril  at  the  time  of  Thurot's 
ex]>edition,  and  at  once  begin  to  organize 
and  arm  volunteer  companies,  as  they  had 
done  before  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
At  the  same  time  the  "  sovereign  "  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Stewart  Burke,  wrote  to  the 
Irish  Secretary,  urging  that  some  troops 
should  be  sent  down,  lie  received  this 
answer — 

"Dublin  Castle,  August  14,  1778. 

"  Sir, — My  Lord- Lieutenant  having 
received  information  that  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  three  or  four  privateers 
in  company  may  in  a  few  days  make 
attempts  on  the  northern  coasts  of  this 
kingdom  ;  by  his  excellency's  command, 
I  give  you  the  earliest  account  thereof, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  careful 
watch,  and  immediate  intelligence  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  in  case  any 
party  from  such  ships  should  attempt  to 
land. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  the  troops  being 
encamped  near  Clonmel  and  Kin-ale.  his 
excellency  can  at  present  send  no  further 
military  aid  to  Belfast  than  a  troop  or  two 
of  horse,  or  part  of  a  company  of  invalids; 
and  his  excellency  desires  you  will 
acquaint  me  by  express  whether  a  troop  or 
two  of  horse  can  be  properly  accommo- 
dated in  Belfast,  so  long  as"  it  may  be 
proper  to  continue  them  in  that  town,  in 
addition  to  the  two  troops  now  there.  I 
have,  etc., 

"  Richard  Heron." 

This  is  but  one  of  many  communications 
which  passed  at  the  time  between  the 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  Bel- 
fast. In  most  of  them,  the  former  express 
their  satisfaction  at  the  spirit  of  the 
volunteer  companies  then  formed  or  about 
to  be  formed ;  with  no  sincerity,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  no  condition  to  defend 
Ireland,  if  Ireland  had  really  been  me- 


naced with  invasion  ;  and  therefore  quite 
j  as  little  in  a  condition  to  resist  a  great 
national  military  organization,  no  matter 
what  form  that  might  assume.  In  fact, 
after  the  example  of  Belfast,  the  whole 
country  now  rushed  to  arms.  It  was  a 
scene  of  wild  and  noble  excitement. 
Crowds  thronged  the  public  places  of 
resort,  anxious  and  resolved :  in  every 
assembly  of  the  people  the  topic  was 
■'  defence  of  the  country  ;  **  and  if  there 
were  many  who  from  the  first  felt  that 
the  country  had  but  one  enemy  in  the 
world  from  whom  it  needed  defence  (that 
is,  England),  the  retleetion  only  heigh- 
tened their  zeal  in  promoting  the  national 
armament.  On  the  1st  I)eceml>cr.  1778, 
the  i>eopleof  Armagh  entered  into  volun- 
tary armed  associations,  and  offered  the 
command  to  Lord  Charlemont.  He  at 
first  refused  ;  because,  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  he  might  at  any  time  be 
called  on  to  command  the  militia  :  hut 
his  lordship  soon  saw  that  volunteer- 
ing was  the  irresistible  order  of  the  day  i 
and  that  not  to  be  a  Volunteer  would 
soon  amount  to  being  nobody  at  all  in 
Ireland.  Probably,  also,  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  more  powerful  will  and 
dee|HT  sagacity  of  his  friend  Grattan ; 
and  in  January,  1779.  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Armagh  Volunteers.* 

The  Government  of  the  day  soon  saw 
itself  powerless  to  resist  this  potent 
movement.  It,  however,  concealed  its 
apprehensions  for  the  present,  under 
the  mask  of  gratitude  for  the  loyal 
zeal  of  the  people.  Loyal  as  undoubt- 
edly the  institution  was — loyal  even 
to  the  prejudices  which  Government 
must  have  wished  to  foster,  for  one 
of  their  earliest  celebrations  was  the 
Battle  of  the  Boynet— the  English  inter- 
est trembled,  at  what  their  appalled  ima- 
gination seemed  to  be  the  infancy  of 
revolution.  Thus,  whilst  the  wretched 
Government,  unable  to  discharge  its  func- 
tions, and  resigning  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  the  virtue  and  valour  of  her 
children,  looked  on  in  angry  amazement 
at  the  daily  increasing  numbers  of  the 
Volunteers,  their  training  into  discipline, 
their  martial  array  and  military  celebra- 
tions, the  great  officers  of  the  executive 
were  planning  how  best  they  might  settle 

*  Stuart's  History  of  Armagh.  MacNevin's  Vo- 
lunteers. Plowden.  Hardy's  Charlemont.  Sir  Jonah 
Harrington,  Rise  and  Fall,  etc.  The  authorities 
for  the  history  of  the  Volunteers  are  innumerable, 
and  will  only  be  cited  for  some  special  fact. 

t  July  1,  i779. — "  Our  three  volunteer  companies 
paraded  in  their  uniform  with  orange  cockades,  and 
fired  three  volleys  with  their  usual  steadiness  and 
regularity,  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne." — Hist.  Collections  relative  to  the  Town  of 
Belfast. 
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in  its  birth  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
people. 

In  May,  177!>,  we  find  a  letter  of  Lord 
.Buckinghamshire    to    Lord    Weymouth, 
which  clearly  proves  the  fears  and  hypo- 
s' liovernment,  and  the  alarming 
progress  of  the  armament. 

••  I rpOfl  receiving  otlicial  intimation  that 
the  emmy  meditated  an  attack  upon  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
of  Belfast  and  Carrickfcrgus,  as  Govern- 
ment could  not  imtnidi'itilij  affbrd  a  greater 
force  for  their  protection  than  about  sixty 
troopers,  armed  themselves, and  by  decrees 
formed  themselves  into  two  or  three  com- 
panies ;  th-  spirit  diffused  itself  into 
it  parti  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
nmnU'rs  became  considerable,  but  in  no 
10  tin- amount  represented.  l>is- 
<oiii,rt/tinrnt  has,  however,  been  given  on  my 
part,  as  far  as  might  be  without  ojfi 
crisis  when  the  arm  and  good-will 
individual  might  have  been  wanting  for 
the  defence  of  the  state." 

Lord  Buckinghamshire,  in  another  part 
of  the  same  letter,  attribute!  the  rapid  In- 
crease in  the  ranks  of  the  Volun! 
an  Idafl  that  was  entertained  amount  the 
people  that  their  numliers  would  conduce 
to  the  attainment  of  political  advantages 
for  their  country. 

All  motives  conduced  to  the  same  end, 
and  that  end — the  armed  organization  of 
Ireland — was  rapidly  approaching.  The 
fire  of  the  people,  and  their  anxiety  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  national  army,  may 
l>e  judged  from  the  fact,  that  in  Sepiem- 

.  7:»,  the  return  of  'the  Volun: 
thl   enmities  of  Antrim  anil    Down,   and 
in  and  near  Colerainc,  amounted  to: 

Total  in  the  county  of  Down 2241 

Total  in  the  county  of  Antrim 1 174 

In  and  near  Colerainc 210 

2925 

Of  these,  the  great  majority  were  fully 
equipped  and  armed — and  glittered  in  the 

gay  uniform  of  the  Volunteers.  Some  few 
companies  were,  however,  unarmed,  even 
up  to  a  later  period,  until  the  pressure  on 
Government  compelled  them  to  distribute 
the  arms  intended  for  the  militia  to 
worthier  hands. 

The  uniforms  of  the  Volunteers  were 
very  various,  and  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  The  uniform  of  the  Lawyer's 
corps  was  scarlet  and  blue,  their  motto, 
"  Pro  aris  et  focis;"  the  Attorney's  regi- 
ment of  Volunteers  was  scarlet  and 
Pomona  green ;  a  corps  called  the  Irish 
Brigade,  and  composed  principally  of 
Catholics,  (after  the  increasing  liberality 
of  the  day  had  permitted  them  to  become 


Volunteers),  wore  scarlet  and  white;  other 
regiment!  Of    Irish  Brigades  wore  scarlet 

ith green, and  their  motto  was  •■  r,.r 
populi  eupremaUxest ;  the  Goldsmith's  corps, 

commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
wore  blue,  faced  with  scarlet  and  a  pro- 
fessional profusion  of  gold  It 

The  "  Irish  Volunteers"  were  at  first  a 
Protestant  organization  exclusively.  It 
was  only  by  degrees  and  with  extreme 
jealousy  that  its  ranks  were  afterwards 
opened  to  those  of  the  proscribed  race 
It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  the  Catholics 
would  have  been  justified  in  taking  no 
Interest  in  the  movement,  and  thai  they 
had  little  to  hope  from  any  change.  They 
were  not  yet  ciiizens,  and  if  permitted  to 
breathe  in  Ireland,  it  was  by  connivance, 
and  against  the  law.  Even  the  most 
zealous  of  the  new  Volunteers,  who  were  now 
springing  to  arms  for  defence  of  Ireland, 
Wert,  With  some  illustrious  exceptions, 
llnir  most  determined  and  resolute 
foes.  But,  plunged  in  poverty  and 
ignorance  IS  they  were,  despoiled  of 
rank,  and  arms,  and  votes,  th< 
to  have  felt  instinctively  that  a  move- 
ment for  Irish  independence,  if  successfuL, 
must  end  in  their  emancipation.  They 
had  grown  numerous,  and  many  of  them 

rich.    In     the    midst    of     persecution; 

ind.  notwithstanding  the  penal  laws 
against  education,  many  of  the  Catholics 
wire  in  truth  the  best  educated  and 
accomplished  persons  in  the  island.  These 
Instructed  and  thoughtful  Catholics  could 

see  rery  well — what  Qrattsn  also  saw, 
but  wdiat  most  Cromwellian  squires  and 
WUliamite  peers  could  QOt  see— that  if 
Ireland  should  still  pretend  "to  stand 
upon  her  smaller  end,"  she  would  not 
long  stand  against  England.    Then  they 

were  naturally  a  warlike  race;  and,  it 
must  be  added  to  their  credit,  that  the 
late  small  and  peddling  relaxations  in 
the  Penal  Code,  urged  on  by  the  British 
minister  in  order  to  conciliate  them 
to  the  English  interest,  had  signally 
failed.  The  English  interest,  as  they  felt, 
was  the  great  and  necessary  enemy  of  all 
Ireland,  and  of  every  one  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  so  it  was  very  soon  apparent 
that  the  armed  Protestant  Volunteers 
would  have  at  their  back  the  two  millions 
of  Catholic  Irish. 

There  is  in  the  dark  records  of  the 
depravity  of  the  Government  of  that  day 
a  singular  document,  which,  while  it 
attests  the  patriotism  and  zeal  of  the 
Catholics,  illustrates  the  base  and  vile 
spirit  which  repelled  their  loyalty  and 
refused  their  aid.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone 
wrote  to  one  of  the  Beresfords,  a  membet 
of  that  grasping  patrician  family,  which 
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had  long  ruled  the  country,*  that  the 
Catholics  in  their  zeal  were  forming 
themselves  into  independent  companies, 
and  had  actually  begun  their  organiza- 
tion ;  but  that,  seeing  the  variety  of  con- 
sequences which  would  attend  such  an 
event,  he  had  found  it  his  duty  to  stop 
their  movement !  Miserable  Government 
— unable  to  discharge  its  first  duty  of 
defence,  and  trembling  to  depute  them  to 
the  noble  and  forgiving  spirit  of  a  gallant 
people !  The  Catholics  of  Limerick, 
forbidden  the  use  of  arms,  subscribed  and 
made  a  present  of  £800  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Volunteers. 

During  all  this  time  "the  Castle"  looked 
on  in  silent  alarm.  Even  so  late  as  May, 
1 779,  when  the  Volunteer  companies  num- 
bered probably  twenty  thousand  men,  the 
lord-lieutenant  gravely  considered  whether 
it  were  still  possible  to  disperse  and  disarm 
tin  in  liy  force.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Lord  Weymouthf  he  says— "The  seizing 
of  their  arms  would  have  been  a  violent 
expedient,  and  the  preventing  them  from 
assembling  without  a  military  force  im- 
practicable; for  when  the  civil  magistrate 
will  rarely  attempt  to  seize  an  offender 
suspected  of  the  most  enormous  crime*, 
and  when  convicted,  convey  him  to  the 
place  of  execution  without  soldiers  ;  nay, 
when  in  many  instances  persons  cannot 
be  put  into  possession  of  their  property, 
nor,  being  possessed,  maintain  it  without 
such  assistance,  there  is  little  presumption 
in  asserting,  that,  unless  bodies  of  troops 
had  been  universally  dispersed,  nothing 
could  have  been  done  to  effect  this.  My 
accounts  state  the  number  of  corps  as  not 
exceeding  eight  thousand  men,  some 
without  arms,  and  in  the  whole,  very  few 
who  are  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  disaffec- 
tion." 

But  in  the  next  month,  the  same  vice- 
roy communicates  to  the  same  minister, 
that,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Ireland,  he  had  supplied  the  Volunteers 
with  part  of  the  arms  intended  for  the 
militia.  This  was  really  giving  up  the 
island  into  the  hands  of  the  Volunteers. 
The  leaders  of  that  force  at  once  felt  that 
they  might  do  what  they  would  with  Ire- 
land— for  a  time.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  arms,  the  numbers  of  Volunteers  ra- 
pidly and  greatly  increased.  J 

But  a  spirit  of  great  moderation  reigned 
over  the  councils  of  this  armed  nation. 
It  was,  in  the  hands  of  those  leaders,  any- 
thing rather  than  a  republican,  or  agra- 

•  May  28,  1779.  Grattan's  Life:  cited  by  Mac- 
Nevin. 

t  May  24,  1779. 

X  16,000  stand  of  arms  were  delivered  to  the 
Volunteers  at  this  time. 


rian,  or  revolutionary  movement.  Thus, 
they  adopted  a  system  of  officering  their 
army,  which  gave  a  pledge  that  no  anar- 
chical idea  had  place  in  their  thoughts. 
The  soldiers  elected  their  own  command- 
ers ;  and  whom,  says  MacNevin,  whom 
did  they  choose  ?  "  Whom  did  this  demo- 
cratic army  select  to  rule  their  councils 
and  direct  their  power?  Not  the  low 
ambitious — not  the  village  vulgar  brawler 
— but  the  men  who,  by  large  possessions, 
lofty  character,  and  better  still,  by  virtue 
and  by  genius,  had  given  to  their  names 
a  larger  patent  than  nobility.  Flood  and 
G  rat  tan,  Charlemont  and  Leinster — the 
chosen  men  in  all  the  liberal  professions 
— the  orators  who  led  the  Patriot  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons — the  good,  the 
high,  the  noble ;  these  were  the  othYcrs 
who  held  unpurchased  honours  in  the  Vo- 
lunteers. We  may  well  look  back,  with 
mournfid  pride,  through  the  horrid  chaos 
where  rebellion  and  national  ruin  rule  the 
murky  night,  to  this  one  hour  of  glory 
— of  power  uncorrupted,  and  opportuni- 
ties unabused." 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  Volun- 
teers within  the  first  year  of  their  organi- 
zation. There  have  been  both  exaggera- 
tive and  depreciative  estimates.  We  have 
seen  that  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  June, 
1779,  had  supposed  their  force  to  be  only 
8000;  yet  in  the  very  next  month  had 
yielded  to  them  a  demand  which  it  would 
have  been  vitally  important  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  refuse  them.  And  as  will  be 
always  the  case,  where  the  money  of 
Government  can  command  the  venal  crew 
of  writers,  the  most  elaborate  falsehood 
and  the  most  insulting  ridicule  were 
poured  upon  the  heads  of  those  by  whose 
exertions  the  national  cause  was  so  nobly 
maintained.  In  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  an 
article  appeared  on  the  7th  of  J  u)y,  stat- 
ing that  the  numbers  of  the  Volunteers 
had  been  monstrously  exaggerated  ;  that 
no  call  could  bring  into  the  field  twenty 
thousand  men;  that  persons  of  all  aires 
were  enrolled  and  put  on  paper ;  that 
every  gentleman  belonged  to  two,  and 
most  of  them  to  five  or  six  different  corps, 
and  that  by  this  ubiquity  and  divisibility 
of  person,  the  muster-rolls  of  the  com- 
panies were  swelled.  Doubtlessly  there 
was  some  exaggeration  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  numbers  occasionally  made ; 
but  a  competent  authority,  commenting 
on  this  article,  states,  that  at  this  time 
there  were  95,000. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers  there 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  very  many  Catholics 
from  a  very  early  period  of  the  movement ; 
but    they   were   there   by  connivance,  as 
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they  were  everywhere  else.     But  in  the 
:ir,  after  meetings  of  Volunteers 
had  nmd  resolutions  in  favour  of  Catho- 
lic rights,  the  voting  men  of  that  religion 
M   swell    the   numbers    of    many 
"lis  were  composed  alto- 
gether of  Catholics  :  and  when  the  Dun- 
gaimon  Convention  came,  the  Volunteer 
army  was  at  least  76,000  strong. 

During  the  summer  of  1799,  an  event 
occtirn  d.  which  immensely  stimulated 
the  volunteering  spirit : — the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  entered  the 
Channel  in  overwhelming  force,  which  the 
British  could  not  venture  to  encounter  : 
-sels  passing  between  England  and 
Ireland  were  placed  under  the  protection 
of  convoys;  Pan]  .Jones,  with  his  little 
squadron.  fouirht  and  captured,  within 
lish  coast,  the  Serapis. 
man-of-war,  and  Scarborough  frigate, 
with  many  vessels  under  their  convoy  :  in 
short,  there  was  another  alarm  of  inva- 
sion, both  in   England  and  in  Ireland. 

-.in.  in  Ml  History  of  the  Volun- 
teers, says  with  a  cool  naivete',  which  is 
charming,  that  this"  was  fortunate  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Volunteers,  fat  the 
purpose  of  establishing  their  fidelity  to 

•iiidl principle  of  their  body,"  which 
principle     was     defence    of    the    country 

■  foreign  enemy.    Most  of  the 

Volunteers    knew    well    that    their  only 

foreign    eaemj    was   England,    ami  that 

France.  Spain,  and  America  wouid  have 

beta    mo»t   happy  to    deliver  them  from 

that  enemy.    They  knew,  also,  that  the 

only  use  of  the  Volunteer  force,  in  prac- 
tice, was  likely  to  be  the  wrestling  of 

their  national  Independence  from  Kiil:- 
land.  However,  the  new  alarm  aided, 
and  seemed  to  justify  the  volunteering. 
Therefore,  the  delegates  of  136  corps  of 
Volunteers,  all  of  them  men  of  rank  and 
character.  Waited  on  the  lord-lieutenant 
with  offers  of  service  '  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  thought  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  kingdom.'  The 
offer  was  accepted,  but  very  coldly,  and 
without  naming  "Volunteers." 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
1779—1780. 
Free    Trade    and  Free    Parliament. — Meaning    of 
'•  P'rce  Trade." — Non-importation  agreements. — 
Rage  of  the  English. — Grattan's  motion  for  free 
lluss.y    Burgh. — Thanks  to  the  Volun- 
teers.—l'arade  in   Dublin. — Lord  North   yields. 
-  l'no  Trade  Act. — Next  step. — Mutiny  Bill.— 
The   19th  of  April.— Declaration  of  Kipht.— De- 
feated   in    Parliament,    but    successful    in    the 
country. — General  determination. —  Organizing. — 
Arming. — Reviews. — Charlemont. — Briberies     of 
Buckingham. — Carlisle. — Viceroy. 

To  force  from  reluctant  England  a  Free 
Trade,  and  the  repeal,  or  rather  declara- 


tory nullification  of  Poyning's  Law.  which 
required  the   Irish   Parliament  to  submit 
the  heads  of  their  bills  to  the  English 
Privy  Council  before  they  could  pi 
to  pass  them — these  were,  in  few  weirds, 
the  two  great  objects  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Volunteers  kept  now  steadily  before 
them.    It  must  be  here  observed,  that  the 
idea  and  the  term  "free  trade,*' as   then 
understood   in   Ireland,  did  not  1 
what    the   political   economists    now    call 
free  trade.     What  was  sought,  was  a  re- 
lease  from    those    restrictions    OB 
trade  imposed  by  an  English  Parliament, 
and  for  the  protit  of  the  English  people 

This  did  not  mean  that  imports  and  ex 
ports  should  be  free  of  all  duty  to  the 
slate,  but  only  that  the  fact  of  Import  or 
export  itself  should  not  be  restrained  by 
laws,  and  that  the  duties  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.  should  be  Imposed  by  Ire- 
land's own  Parliament,  and  in  the  sole 
Interest  of  Ireland  herself.  This  distinc- 
tion is  the  more  important  to  be  observed, 
lh-'cause  modern  "  free  traders"  in  Ireland 

and  in  England  have  sometimes  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  enlightened  men 
who  then  governed  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment as  an  authority  in  favour  of  abolish- 
ing Import  and  export  duties.  Tic 
tion  is  by  no  means  applicable. 

The  first  measure  to  convince   England 

thai  Ireland  was  entitled  to  an  unrestricted 

trade,  was  the  "non-importation  agree- 
ment," which  many  oi  the  Volunteer 
corps,  as  well  as  town  corporations, 
solemnly  adopted  by  resolutions,  during 
the  year  177'.i.  Although  there  were 
frequent  debates  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment this  year  on  the  subject  of  modify- 
ing the  laws  prohibiting  the  export  of  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  provisions,  from  Ire- 
land, yet  it  was  but  too  plain  that  tho 
rapacious  spirit  of  British  commerce,  and 
the  menacing,  almost  frantic,  opposition 
given  to  all  consideration  of  such  measure, 
by  petitions,  which  sounded  more  like 
threats,  coming  from  the  great  cem 
trade  in  England,  Manchester,  (Jlasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  would  render  all 
redress  hopeless  from  that  quarter.  The 
non-importation  agreements  became  po- 
pular, and  the  people  of  many  towns  and 
counties  were  steadily  refusing  to  wear  or 
use  in  their  houses  any  kind  of  wares 
coming  from  England.  The  town  of 
Galway  had  the  honour  of  leading  the  way 
in  this  movement:  the  example  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  corps  of  Volun- 
teers in  many  counties  ;  and  as  the  Volun- 
teers were  already  the  fashion,  women 
sustained  their  patriotic  resolution,  and 
ladies  of  wealth  began  to  clothe  them- 
selves exclusively  in  Irish  fabrics.     The 
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■■  ions  are  not  uniform  in  their  tenor. 

■neral  meeting  of  the  Freemen  and 
Freeholders  of  the-  city  of  Dublin,  con- 
vened by  public  notice,  these  resolutions 
were  passed : 

"  Resolved.  That  the  unjust,  illiberal,  and 
impolitic  opposition  given  by  many  idf- 
ited  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  proposed  encouragement  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  originated 
in  avarice  and  ingratitude. 

Jved,  That  we  will  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  import  or  use  any  goods  or 
wans,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  which  can  be  produced  or 
manufactured  in  this  kingdom,  till  an 
enlightened  policy,  founded  on  principles 
of  justice,  shall  appear  to  actuate  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  who  hare  taken 
so  active  a  part  in  opposing  the  regula- 
tions proposed  in  favour  of  the  trade  of 
Ireland  ;  and  till  they  appear  to  entertain 
sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  for 
their  fellow-subjects  of  this  kingdom." 

tly  after  the  assizes  at  Waterford, 
the  high  sheriff,  grand  jury,  and  a  number 
of   the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  as- 

1  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  alarming 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  the  kingdom;  and  look- 
ing upon  it  as  an  indispensable  duty 
that  they  owed   their  country  and  them- 

tO  restrain,  by  every  mOUM  in  their 
power,  these  growing  evils,  they  passed 
and  signed  the  following  resolutions  : 

'•/.'.'./.  Thai  we,  our  families,  and 
all  whom  we  can  influence,  shall  from 
this  day  wear  and  make  use  of  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country,  and  this  country 
only,  until  such  time  as  all  partial  restric- 
tions on  our  trade,  imposed  by  the 
illiberal  and  contracted  policy  of  our 
sister  kingdom,  l>e  removed  ;  but  if,  in 
consequence  of  this  our  resolution,  the 
manufacturers  (whose  interest  we  have 
more  immediately  under  consideration) 
should  act  fraudulently,  or  combine  to 
impose  upon  the  public,  we  shall  hold 
ourselves  no  longer  bound  to  countenance 
and  support  them. 

oioed,  That  we  will  not  deal  with 
any  merchant  or  shopkeeper  who  shall,  at 
any  time  hereafter,  be  detected  in  im- 
posing any  foreign  manufacture  as  the 
manufacture  of  this  country." 

Resolutions  of  this  kind  became  gen- 
eral :  in  consequence  of  which  efforts  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland  began  to  revive, 
and  the  demand  for  British  goods  in  a 
great  measure  decreased,  a  circumstance 
which    tended    to   produce  a  disposition 


in  Great  Britain  to  attend  to  the  com- 
plaints of  that  country,  different  indeed 
fn. in  that  which  Ireland  had  hitherto 
experienced. 

The  feeling  of  Government  on  the 
subject  of  non-importation  was  one  of 
great  irritation,  and  their  parti- 
Parliament  did  not  hesitate  to  give  bitter 
utterance  to  their  hatred  of  the  Volunteers 
and  of  the  commercial  movement.  Lord 
Shelburnc,  in  May.  1771».  called  the  Irish 
army  an  "enraged  mob;  "  but  the  phrase- 
was  infelicitous,  and  told  only  half 
the  truth.  They  were  enraged,  but  they 
were  not  a  mob.  They  had  no  one  quality 
of  a  mob.  They  had  discipline,  anna,  and  a 
military  system.  Their  ranks  were  filled 
with  gentlemen,  and  officered  by  nobles. 
But  such  expressions  as  Lord  Shelburne's 
were  of  great  advantage.  They  kept 
clearly,  in  bold  relief,  the  ancient  and 
irremovable  feeling  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  contemptous  falsehood  of  tin  . 
mate  of  the  Irish  people.  In  tin 
spirit,  the  organ  of  Government  wrote  to 
the  central  authority  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  the  non-iinporta;ioii  agree- 
ment : — ••  For  some  days  past,  the  names 
of  the  traders  who  appear  by  the  printed 
returns  of  the  custom-house  to  have  im- 
ported any  English  goods,  hare 
printed  in  the  Dublin  newspaper.  This 
is  probably  calculated  for  the  abominable 
purpose  of  drawing  the  indignation  of  the 
mob  upon  individuals,  and  is  sup- 
be  the  act  of  the  meanest  of  the  taction."* 
When  the  lord-lieutenant  penned  this  pa- 
ragraph, he  did  not,  assuredly,  rcmeml  or 
the  meanness  of  the  manufacturers  and 
traders  of  his  own  country,  or  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  English  l'arl la- 
ment, at  their  dictation,  to  crush  tin- 
trade  and  paralyse  the  industry  of  this 
country.  The  retaliation  was  just,  and 
no  means  that  could  have  been  adopted 
could  equal  the  atrocity  of  the  conduct  of 
the  English  towns  to  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  Ireland.  Englishmen  had  a 
Parliament  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  English  trade— the 
Irish  people  had  not  as  yet  established 
their  freedom  nor  armed  themselves  with 
,-tless  weapon  of  free  institutions. 
They  were  obliged  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves, and  were  justified  by  the  exigency 
in  adopting  any  means  to  enforce  the 
national  will.  It  seems  strange  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  defend  the  measure 
of  holding  up  to  scorn  the  traitors  who 
could  expose  in  their  shops  articles  of 
foreign  consumption,  every  article  of 
which    was    a    representative    of    their 

*  Letter  of  the  lord-lieutenant  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
May,  1779. 
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country's  impoverishment  and  decay.  But 
tin'  Knglish  press  denounced  it  as  the 
policy  of  savages,  and  pointed  out  the 
Irian  people  t<»  the  contumely  of  Europe. 

At  tlie  MOM  liiiu-,   the  Knglish  inanutac- 
eviT  careless  of  present  sacrifices 
ire  ])ennanent  advantages,  flooded 
the  country  towns  with  the  aeeumulated 
products    of    tlie  woollen     manufacture, 
which,  01  ing  to  tlie  war  and  other  causes, 
had    remained   on    their    hands.      They 
offered   these  goods  to  the  small  shop- 
keepers at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
desired  them  to  name  their  own  time  for 
payment  :  and  they  partially  SUCO 
inducing  many  of  the  low  and  embarrassed 
servitors  of    trade,  through   their   iuces- 
and    by  the  seductive  promise  of 
long  credit,   to   become   traitors   to  the 
cause  of  Irish  industry.     The  Volunteers 
and  the  leaders  of   the  BMVMMBt  MN 
equally  active  on  their  side.     The  press, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  ball-room,  were  en- 
listed   in    the  cause    of    native   industry. 
■lit :  ti«  -   institutions  circulated  gXU- 
isly  tracts  on    the  improvement   of 
manufacture — on  the    modes  adopted    in 
the  continental    manufacturing  districts, 
and  on  the  economy  of  production.    Trade 
1 1    the   manufacturer!   who   had 

thronged  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  ghastly 
apparitions  of  decayed  industry,  found 
employment  provided  rot  them  by  the  pa- 
triotism and  spirit  of  the  country;  the 
proscribed  goods  of  Kngland  remained 
unsold,  or  only  sold  under  false  colours 
by  knavish  and  profligate  retailers  ;  the 
country  enjoyed  some  of  the  fruits  of  free- 
dom before  she  obtained  freedom  herself. 
The  session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
I  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 

profound  Interest ;  and  it  opened  with 

StOl  my  omens.  The  speech  from  the  lord- 
IfeqteMttt  contained  more  than  the  usual 
Quantity  of  inexplicit  falsehood  and 
diplomatic  subterfuge.  The  address  in 
reply  was  its  echo,  or  would  have  been, 
but  that  Henry  G  rattan,  he  who  was 
above  all  others,  the  mini  of  his  day, 
moved  his  celebrated  amendment.  The 
speech  of  the  viceroy  had  alluded  with 
skilful  obscurity  to  certain  liberal  inten- 
tions of  the  king  on  the  subject  of  trade  : 
but  there  was  no  promise  for  hope  to  rest 
upon  ;  it  was  vague  and  without  meaning. 
This  was  not  what  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
or  the  genius  of  the  men  would  endure. 
They  felt  the  time  had  come  to  strike 
with  mortal  blow  the  whole  system  of 
English  tyranny,  and  to  give  freedom  and 
security  to  the  trade  and  industry  of 
Ireland. 

When  the  speech  was  read  in  the  Com- 
mons,   the    English    interest   anxiously 


scanned  the  opposition  benches.  They 
saw  that  something  would  be  done  em- 
barrassing to  their  system  and  to  them  ; 
but  they  could  not  anticipate  the  blow 
that  was  ready  for  their  hem 
that  their  fiercest  foe  would  be  a  place- 
man in  their  ranks.  An  address  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Deane,  a  drudge 
ot  Government, re-echoing, in  servility,  the 
the  rague  generalities  of  the  speech.  Qrat- 
tan  then  rose  to  propose  bis  amendment : — 
"That  we  beseech  his  majesty  to  believe 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  we 
presume  to  approach  his  royal  person  with 
even  the  smallest  appearance  ol 
satisfaction;  but  that  tin-  distress  of  this 
kingdom  is  such  as  renderi  it  an  indis- 
pensable duty  in  us  to  lay  the  melancholy 
state  of  it  before  his  majesty,  ami  to  point 
out  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  only 
effectual  means  of  relief;  that  the  con- 
stant drain  of  its  cash  to  supply  absentees, 
and  the  fetters  on  its  commerce,  have 
always  been  sufficient  to  prevent  this 
country  from  becoming  opulent  in  its 
circumstances,  but  that  those  branches  of 
track'  wl  ich  have  hitherto  enabled  it  to 
Struggle  with  the  difficulties  it  labours 
under,  have  now  almost  totally  failed; 
that  its  commercial  credit  is  sunk,  all  its 
resources  are  decaying  rapidly,  and  num- 
bers of  its  most  industrious  Inhabitants 

in  danger  Of  perishing  for  want  ;  that  as 
long  as  they  wen-  able  to  Hatter  them- 
selves that  the  progress  of  those  evils 
might  be  stopped  by  their  own  i 
they  were  unwilling  to  trouble  his  w 
upon  the  subject  of  their  distress;  but, 
finding  that  they  increase  upon  them, 
notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours,  they 
are  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
majesty's  benignity  and  justice,  and  most 
humbly  to  acquaint  him  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  only  effectual  remedy  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  sufferings  of  this 
kingdom,  that  can  either  invigorate  its 
credit  or  support  its  people,  is  to  open  its 
ports  for  the  exportation  of  all  its  manufac- 
tures; that  it  is  evident  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  that  Great  Britain  would 
derive  as  much  benefit  from  this  measure 
as  Ireland  itself,  but  that  Ireland  cannot 
subsist  without  it;  and  that  it  is  with  the 
utmost  grief  they  find  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  again  acquainting  hit 
majesty  that,  unless  some  happy  change 
in  the  state  of  its  affairs  takes  place 
without  delay,  it  must  inevitably  be 
reduced  to  remain  a  burden  upon  England, 
instead  of  increasing  its  resources,  or 
affording  the  assistance  which  its  natural 
affection  for  that  countryr,  and  the  in- 
timate connection  between  their  interests, 
have  always  inclined  it  to  offer." 
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Grattan's  speech  in  support  of  the 
amendment  must  have  been  badly  pre- 
served, for  what  remains  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests,  or 
the  absorbing  nature  of  the  subject. 

To  the  rage  and  dismay  of  Govern- 
ment— passions  of  which  unequivocal 
demonstrations  were  given  on  the  mini- 
sterial benches — Hussey  Burgh,  the  prime 
sergeant,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
fascinating  men  of  the  day,  an  official  of 
Government,  a  stanch  supporter,  one 
to  whom,  from  the  spirit  of  his  ofiice, 
patriotism  should  have  been  impossible, 
moved  that  "  we  beg  to  represent  to  his 
majesty  that  it  is  not  by  temporary 
expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  that 
this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from 
impending  ruin."  This  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously;  the  supporters  of 
Government  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
oppose  the  spirit  of  the  House ;  the  nation 
was  standing  petitioner  at  their  bar  for 
the  privileges  of  nature— production  and 
consumption  ;  the  Volunteers  were  drawn 
up  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  with  an 
intelligible  alternative  hung  round  the 
necks  of  their  cannon,  "  Free   Trade  or 

;"    and   the  amendment   of    Henry 

Grattan,  with  the  improvements  of  Burgh. 
received  on  the  part  of  the  Patriots  an 
exulting  support,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  a  fearful  and  angry  assent. 
The  day  after  this  distinguished  success, 
the  addresses  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
were  brought  up  to  the  Castle ;  the  streets, 
from  the  House  to  the  seat  of  government. 
were  lined  with  the  corps  of  the  Dublin 
Volunteers,  under  arms,  who  paid  military 
honours  to  the  favourite  leaders  ;  the  city 
was  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  triumph, 
contrasting  not  unfavourably  with  the 
gloom  and  irritation  of  the  Castle.  And 
that  no  doubt  might  be  entertained  of  the  j 
authors  of  this  important  movement —  I 
that  the  merit  of  success  should  be  laid  at 
the  right  door,  thanks  to  the  Volunteers 
were  moved  and  carried  in  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  The  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  made  by  Mr.  Conolly,  the 
head  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  carried  the  motion 
through  the  Lords,  with  only  one  dissen- 
tient voice,  Lord-Chancellor  Lifford,  one 
of  those  English  lawyers  who  are  sent 
over  to  Ireland,  from  time  to  time,  to  occupy 
the  highest  seats  of  justice  and  enjoy  the 
largest  emoluments  in  the  country.  The 
lord-lieutenant,  in  writing  to  Lord  "Wey- 
mouth, complains  bitterly  of  these  votes  ; 
unanimous  expressions  as  they  were  of  the 
feelings  of  all  classes  in  the  state,  they 
appeared  in  a  most  reprehensible  light  to 
the  viceroy,  who  petulantly  wrote  home 


his  complaint  that  the  proceeding  was 
occasioned  wholly  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster. 

The  Government,  quite  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
resulted  from  the  power  and  determination 
of  the  Volunteers,  set  on  one  of  its  habi- 
tual agents  to  assail  them.  This  was 
Scott,  the  attorney -general,  who  after- 
wards, as  Lord  Clonmel,  was,  with  a  few 
monstrous  exceptions,  the  most  inhuman 
judge  that  ever  presided  in  the  shambles  of 
Irish  justice.  He  attacked  the  Volun- 
teers with  an  habitual  vulgar  fury — 
described  them  by  every  name  which  the 
quick  invention  of  a  ferocious  mind  could 
devise;  and  he  was  supported  in  his 
philippic  by  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  who 
reminded  the  House  that  the  Indepen- 
dents of  the  past  century  commenced  l>y 
seeming  moderation,  but  ended  by  cutting 
off  the  head  of  the  king:  men  might  creep 
into  the  Volunteers,  who  might  urge  them 
to  similar  dangerous  couises.  But  Grat- 
tan repelled  the  charges  against  the  army 
in  which  he  was  a  distinguished  soldier — 
and  told  the  legislature  that  the  great 
object  •<  which  they  sought  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  skill,  the  prudence,  or 
the  dexterity  of  800  men,  without  the 
spirit  and  co-operation  of  8,000,000.  The 
military  associations,  he  said,  "caused  a 
fortunate  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
this  House :  they  inspired  us  to  ask  di- 
rectly for  the  greatest  object  that  ever 
was  set  within  the  view  of  Ireland — a 
free  trade."  The  spirit  in  the  country 
well  replied  to  the  spirit  within  the  walls 
of  the  House.  The  Volunteers  instructed 
the  representatives  to  vote  the  supplies 
for  no  longer  than  six  months.  They 
now  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men. 
Possessed  of  every  wonted  military  attri- 
bute, disciplined,  and  well  armed,  they 
had  other  qualities  that  arc  too  often 
absent  in  military  organization.  They 
were  the  army  of  the  people  ;  their  com- 
mission included  only  the  duties  of  free- 
born  men  to  fight  for  liberty  and  to 
defend  a  country.  Most  of  their  officers 
were  the  highest  blood  of  an  ancient  and 
aristocratic  country — men  not  alone  en- 
nobled by  long  descent,  but  by  the  high 
qualities  of  genius,  wisdom,  and  integrity. 
The  soldiers  were  the  yeomen  of  the  land, 
having  as  definite  an  interest  in  her 
prosperity  as  the  highest  peer  in  the 
service.  And  all  were  bound  together  by 
the  deepest  attachment  to  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.  They  had  seen  what  they  were 
able  to  effect ;  and  as  concession  after 
concession  was  wrung  from  power,  the 
bold  and  sagacious  of  them  determined 
I  not  to  rest  from  their  efforts  until  a  free 
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ami  reformed  Parliament  sat  within   the 
walls  of  the  Senate  House,  the  permanent 
security  and  guarantee  of  ficunma 
The  question  of  the  supplies  came  before 

the  House  on  the  Mth  November.  1770. 

The  Patriots  had  determined  to  withhold 

the  Kraut,  <>r  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
money  hill,  until  free  trade  was  yielded 
DJ  Kngland.  But  Scott,  the  attorney- 
general.  eodearoaradtoproTethattuppliet 
io  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
the  tontine,  and  the  loans,  were  not 
Supplies  to  the  crown,  hut  for  the  dis- 
■  f  national  responsibilities.    ••  How 

tender," mid  Grattan,  ••  the  admin 

Irding  the  moneyed  intereeti  of  in- 
dividuals; how  little  tli  ritk  the 
ruin  of  the  nation!  "    The  attorney-general 

moved  that  the  rappliea  should  be  granted 
for   two  years;    -Mr.    French    moved    an 

amendment  that  they  should  i>e  granted 
for  six  month-     A  brilliant  debate  was 

the  consequence  ;  the  war  of  personality, 
which  was  always  carried  on  with  so 
much  vigour  and  genius  in  the  House, 
never  raged  with  fiercer  or  more  splendid 

power — !<ut  the  gnat  oration  of  the  day 
was  delivered  by  JIu-sey  Hurgh.  He 
said  : 

••  You  hare  but  two  nights  ago  declared 
againat  nea  taxes  by  a  majority  of  128, 

and  have  left  the  ministers  supported 
only  by  47  votes  ;  if  you  now  go  hack,  ami 
accede   to   the   proposed    grant    for   two 

your  compliance  will  add  Insult 
to  the   Injuries  already  done  to  your  ill- 
fated  country;    you    strike   a   da 
your    own    bosom,    and    destroy  the  fair 

t   of  commercial  hope,  because  if 
the  minister  can,  in  the  coarse  of  two 

days,  render  void  the  animated  spirit  and 
patriotic  Stability  of  this  House,  and  pro- 
cure a  majority,  the  British  minister  will 
treat  our  applications  for  free  trade  with 
contempt.  When  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  are  contrary, 
they  secretly  operate  against  each  other — 
such  a  state  U  hut  smothered  war.  I 
shall  he  a  friend  alike  to  the  minister  and 
the  people,  according  as  I  find  their  desires 
guided  by  justice  ;  but  at  such  a  crisis  as 
this  the  people  must  he  kept  in  good 
temper,  even  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
capri 

u  The  usurped  authority  of  a  foreign 
Parliament  has  kept  up  the  most  wicked 
laws  that  a  zealous,  monopolizing,  un- 
grateful spirit  could  devise,  to  restrain 
the  bounty  of  providence  and  enslave  a 
nation  whose  inhabitants  are  recorded  to 
be  a  brave,  loyal,  and  generous  people  ;  by 
the  English  code  of  laws,  to  answer  the 
most  sordid  views,  they  have  been  treated 
with  a  savage  cruelty  ;  the  words  penalty, 


punishment,  and  Ireland,  are  synonymous, 
they  are  marked  in  blood  on  the  margin 
of  their  statutes;  and.  though  time  may 
have  Boftened  the  calamities  of  the  nation, 
the  baneful  and  destructive  Influences  of 

those  laws  has  home  her  down  to  a  • 

Egyptian  bondage.  The  English  have 
sowed  their  laws  like  serpent's  teeth,  and 
they  have  sprung  up  in  armed  nun."* 

The  amendment  was  carried  bj 

100  ;  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  tree 
trade  was  insured;  and  the  minister 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  precipi- 
tately retracing  his  steps.  Who  can 
doubt  the  vast  influence  the  Volunteers 
exerted   In  all   th<  P     <  >n 

the  preceding  4th  of  November— the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William  tin- 
Third — the     Volunteers     had     taken    the 

opportunity  of  reading  to  the  minister 

and  the  Parliament  a  lesson  of  constitu- 
tional doctrine  around  the  statue  of  him 

who  was.  they  conceived,   the  font, 

constitutional  liberty.  They  assembled  In 
Collage  Green— the  Dublin  Volunteer  ar- 
tillery, commanded  by  James  Napper 
Tandy,  with  laliels  bearing  the  inscription, 
••  Free  Trade  or  speedy  revolution," 
suspended  on  the  necks  or  their  cannon; 
the  Volunteers  of  Dublin  and  the 
viciui:y.  under  the  criers  of  the 
Duke   of    Leinster.      The    sides    of    the 

pedestal  on  which  stood  the  statue  of  the 

Deliverer,  were  ornamented  with  collec- 
tions of  mosl  significant  political  i 

Ing;    and    under    the    angry   eyes    of  the 

executive,  such  teachings  as  the  following 

were  given  at  once  to  the  governors  and  the 

governed.    On  one  side  of  the  pillar  was 

inscribed,  "  Relief  to  Ireland  :"  on  another, 
"A  short  money  bill,   a   free    trade,   or 

else ;" on  a  third,  '-The  Volunteers, 

qumeuaginta  millia  tuncti,  parati  pro  putrid 
won;"  and  in  the  front  of  the  statue  w  en- 
two  cannons  bearing  an  inscription  on 
each,  "Free  trade  or  this."  The  people 
were  assembled  in  thousands  around  the 
Volunteer  troops,  and  their  enthusiasm 
re-echoed  in  deafening  applause  the  thun- 
der of  the  artillery.  It  was  a  scene 
productive  of  commercial  and  political 
freedom :  that  the  latter  was  evanescent, 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  institution  or 
lack  of  spirit ;  but  divisions,  and  doubts, 
and  suspicions,  were  introduced  amongst 
the  body  by  the  exertions  of  England  ; 

*  Hussey  Burgh  l<>st  hti  place,  bat  rose  in  popu- 
lar estimation.  .Meetings  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  present  liim  with  nil  (twill 
of  thanks.  The  freedom  of  the  Corporation  of 
Carrickfergus.  and  other  corporate  towns,  waa  given 
to  him  in  gold  boxes.  The  address  from  the  Car- 
rickfergus  Corporation  was  presented  by  Harry 
Yelverton,  Recorder  of  the  town. — See  t'teaiian't 
Journal,  January  4th,  17bO. 
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new  ambitions  filled  the  minds  of  some ; 
the  force  of  old  ministerial  associations 
pressed  upon  others  ;  the  courtly  tenden- 
I  the  timid  alarms  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  men  led  them  to  sacrifice  what 
they    li  .    rather    than    I 

English  connection  by  nobly  seeking  nn- 
lom.      But  at  the  period  of 
which   we    are    writing,    the    Volunteer 

i  was  compact  and  perfect.  The 
wants  of  Ireland  were  commercial  and 
political.     8  :i  made   a    bank- 

rupt by  monopoly,  and  a  slave  by  usurpa- 
tion.    The  Volunteers  were  to   give  her 

rity  and   freedom,  by  unrestricted 

trade  and  legislation.     And  right  well  did 

themselves  to  the  appointed  task, 

With   what    succ.  i    Lord 

North's    free  trade  bill,    and   Qrattaa'a 

It  was  appoint  1 1   North  to 

undo  the  work  of  William  the  Third,  and 
the  first  step  towurds  restoring  the 
trade  to  which  the   Deliverer  hi 
the  finishing  blow.    Lord  North  had  great 
experience    in   obstinate   oppressi 
not  Less  in  the  recognition  <>f  the  Liberties 
he  had  trampled    upon,     lie  had   braved 
the  genhu  of  Chatham  in  the  disastrous 
campaign!  against  transatlantic  t: 
— the  world  baa  read  with  profit  tie 
of  his  history  in   that   great  tram 

He  had  oppoe   i  every  effort  to  emanci- 
pate the  trade  of  Ireland — it  is  an 
able  duty  for  an  Irish  writer  to  detail  the 

-ions  wrong  from  him  by  the  arms 
of  the  Volunteers,  and  the  elocpienee  and 
genius  of  those  who  led  them  to  I 
On  the  18th  of  December,  177'.».  he  intro- 
duced into  the  English  legislature  three 
propositions:  to  permit,  first,  the  export 
>f  glass ;  second,   the  export  of  woollen 

:  and  third,  a  free  trade  with  the 
English    settlements    in    Ameri 

Indies,  and  Africa. 
In  connection  with  these  propositions, 
Foster,  the  Speaker  of  the  trial] 
and  on  that  occasion  the  representative  of 
Government,  on  the  80th  of  the  same 
month,  moved  two  resolutions  in  the  Irish 
legislature.  1st,  That  the  exportation  of 
the  manufactures  of  this  country  would 
tend  to  relieve  h  r  distresses.  2nd,  That 
great  commerci;;.  benefits  would  flow  from 
the  permission  to  trade  with  the  American, 
Indian,  and  African  settlements.  Pro- 
positions of  very  manifest  truth,  but 
tardily  acknowledged  by  the  English  and 
Irish  Governments,  whose  recognition  is 
obviously  attributable  to  a  style  of  poli- 
tical reasoning  which  will  prove  anything 
that  a  nation  of  men  requires  to  demon- 
strate. The  propositions  of  Lord  North, 
and  the  resolutions  of  Foster,  were  the 


basis  of  the  bill  which  some  months  later 
gave  a  free  trade  to  Ireland  ;  and.  for  the 
first  time  since  William  the  Third  de- 
stroyed the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
his  English  Parliament  laid  restrictions 
on  her  productive  industry,  her  people 
were  free  to  use  the  resources  a  liberal 
offered  them,  and  which  a 
foreign  tyrhnt  sealed  from  their  anxious 
hands.  The  efforts  they  hail  made  hitherto 
to  free  their  trade  were  the  efforts  of 
slaves— petition  and  remonstrance  ;  it  was 
not  until  they  demanded  free  trade,  with 
the  Volunteer  alternative,  that  1. 
struck. 

The  Volunteers  and  the  country  had 
soon  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  power 
which  their  attitude  exerted  over  the 
obstinate  maxims  of  English  policy. 

Lord  North,  in  February,  1780,  intro- 
duced his  free  trade  bill  in  a  speech  which 
was  the  best  refutation  of  his  former 
arguments,  and  the  severest  condemnation 
of  his  former  conduct. 

intelligence  of  the  cono 
made  by  that  bill — liberty  to  export, 
woollen  manufactures,  and  to  trade  with 
the  British  colonies -was  received  with 
great  joy  by  the  people.  But  their  joy 
i  a  wise  care  for  the 
future,  and  the  greater  the  CO 
advant  .  toe  mm-  did  t'. 

ressed  by  the  ii; 
possession.     The   very  magnitude  of  the 
gift  taught   then  with  greater  for 
true  principles  of  freedom.    They  r. 
that  the  right  which  jealous  power  had 
1  in  its  hour  of  weakness,  it  would 
trample    on    with  i     strength. 

What  security  had  they  that  a: 
future  period,  when  they  had  possibly 
establishe  1  a  thriving  trade,  and  expended 
much  labour  and  money  in  creating  a  pros- 
perous commerce,  there  might  not  rise 
another  William,  ready  to  gratify  the 
insolent  avarice  of  England,  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  trade  and  manufactures  '! 
The  wisdom  of  Swift,  of  Lucas,  and  of 
Molyneiix.  appealed  to  them  in  the  hour 
of  recovered  trade,  and  pleaded  strongly 
for  unrenewed  liberty.  Tiny  r 
a  free  trade  then,  not  as  a  gift  from  bounty, 
but  M  a  surrendered  right  from  weakened 
power ;  and,  rejoicing  at  the  extent  of  the 
benefit,  they  were  neither  fools  nor  syco- 
phants ;  nor  did  they  compromise  their 
duty  to  their  country  by  a  needless  excess 
of  gratitude  to  her  frightened  oppi 
Thus,  in  the  resolutions  which  record 
the  people's  joy,  we  may  find  the  strong- 
est expressions  of  their  determination  to 
effect  greater  things  than  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  trade-.  Every  county  in 
Ireland    addressed    its    representatives ; 
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rv.  tv  corps  of  Volunteers  addm 

I  ;  ami  the  spirit  of  these  effusions 
may  be  judged  from  one,  selected  from 
amongst  many,  to  which  the  spirit  <>f  the 
day  gave  birth.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  and  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  addressing  their  represen- 
tatives, amongst  other  things,  said  : 

••  While  we  rejoice  in  connnrm  with  the 
rest  of  our  fellow-subjects  at  the  advan- 

irhiCD  Ireland  has  latterly  obtained, 
and  which  we  are  fully  convince!  an'  at- 
tributable to  the  parental  attention  of  his 

\ .  tin-  virtue  hi 'nur  Parliament,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  people  ;  yet,  as  these 
advantages  arc  i  untitled  to  commerce,  our 
satisfaction  must  be  limited,  lest  OUT 
rights  and  privileges  should  seem  to  be 
lost  in  the  joy  which  attends  a  partial 
restoration  of  them.  We  do  ailirm  that 
iiament  had,  has,  or  of  ri-ht  ought 
tn  have,    any  power   or  authority  what* 

.  in  tins  kingdom,  en 

hamuli       I  ' :  that  no  statute  has  the 

:  jaw  in  this  kingdom  unless  enacted 

by  the  Icing  with  the  consent  of  th 

end  Commons  of  the  land  ;  on  this  prin- 
ciple the  connection  betweeen  Greet  Bri- 

tain  and  Ireland  is  to  be  founded,  and  on 

this  principle  we  trust,  not  only  that  it 

rendered  secure  end  permanent, 

but  that  the  two  kingdoms   may   l>ecome 

y  united  and  advantageously  cir- 
cumstanced, as  to  be  able  to  oppose  with 

success  the  comtniin  enemies  of  the  British 
empire.  What  you  here  done,  we  look 
on  as  a  beginning  ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
termination  of  the  session  will  be  as 
ben.  filial  to  the  constitution  as  the  com- 
mencement has  been  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  manly 
but  conditional  loyalty,  of  generous  love 
[om  above  even  the  material  bene- 
fits of  trade,  which  led  to  the  Revolution 
',  and  whose  diversion  into  other 
channels  after  the  Volunteer.-  had  ceased 
it  national  army,  drove 
so  many  great  and  upright  men  into  con- 
spiracy and  revolt. 

The  desire  of  constitutional  liberty 
having  once  seized  upon  the  people,  sev- 
eral means  of  obtaining  that  object  were 
adopted.  In  Parliament,  a  short  mutiny 
bill  became  a  favourite  measure.  The  evils 
of  a  standing  army,  the  dangers  to  free- 
dom inseperable  from  the  existence  within 
the  realm  of  a  large  force  of  armed  men, 
having  from  its  very  organization  no 
sympathies  with  the  people,  were  elo- 
quently dwelt  upon  by  the  leading  Patriots 
in  the  House;  magistrates  refused  to 
billet  soldiers  under  a  mutiny  act,  to 
which  they  objected  on  two   grounds — 


first,  that  it  was  an  English  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  perpetual, 
and  created  an  armed  irresponsible  autho- 
rity within  the  state.  The  Irish  mutiny 
act  had  only  extended  to  six  months;  it  had 
been  returned  from  England  with  a  change 
rendering  it  perpetual  ;  thus  the  li 
tion  might  well  be  called  English, and  the 
principle  despotic.  The 
and  it  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter. 
but  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
matter  rested  with  the  judges,  and  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  resort  to  their 
tribunals.  But  the  time  had  arrived 
when  Henry  Grattan  commenced,  in 
graVe  and  noble  earnest,  the  great  quarrel 
of  parliamentary  liberty.  And  never 
was  a  man  more  fitted  by  nature  for  I 
great  work  than  he  was.  Swift  had 
written   of    Irish    politics   with    masterly 

power;    Molyncux,    with    considerable 

learning;  and  Lucas,  with  homely  vigour 
and  honest  zeal;  but  in  Henry  Gi 

qualities  of  greatness  were  com- 
bineil.  lie  was  a  man  of  a  pure  spirit 
and  a  noble  genius.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  a  poet;  but  his 
scholarship  and  his  poetry  gave  way  to 
a  grand,  peculiar,  and  electric  oratory1, 
unsurpassed,  probably  unequalled,  by  the 
ikers  of  any  age  or  nation. 
It  was  argumentative  and  logical  In  the 
highest  degree ;  but  it  was  also  imagina- 
tive and  picturesque.  Its  figures  were 
bold  and  new — its  striking  peculiarity 
consisted  in  the  total  absence  of  the  usual 
or  the  vulgar.  In  its  noble  flights,  in  the 
utter  abandonment  of  genius,  there  was  a 
grandeur  and  elegant  proportion,  a  pro- 
found wisdom,  and  a  startling  vehemence, 
which  contributed  to  give  to  the  orator, 
all  the  weight  of  inspiration.  But  Grat- 
tan was  not  only  a  consummate  orator,  he 
was  a  patriot  in  the  largest  and  br 
sense,  and  was  the  first  statesman  in  Ire- 
land who  both  aspired  to  national  inde- 
pendence for  his  country,  and  perceived 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  that  inde- 
pendence, even  if  established,  without 
associating  the  mass  of  proscribed  Catho- 
lics in  the  national  aspirations  and  na- 
tional triumph. 

The  commercial  tyranny  of  England 
being  now  broken  down,  and  the  country 
obviously  ripe  for  a  further  advance, 
Grattan  fixed  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  as 
the  day  on  which  he  would  move  his 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Right,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  be  a  distinct  ultimatum 
to  England,  and,  adopted  in  the  front  of 
the  Volunteer  array,  would  be  an  unmis- 
takable challenge  and  defiance.  The 
scene  presented  on  that  memorable  day 
by  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Parliament  House- 
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on  College  Green  is  vividly  described  by 
MacNevin : 

"  No  greater  day,  none  of  more  glory 
ever  rose  upon  this  country,  than  that 
■which  dawned  upon  the  Senate  House  of 
Ireland  on  the  TJth  of  April,  1780.  The 
dull  chronicles  of  the  time,  and  the  meagre 
press  which  then  represented  popular 
opinion,  are  filled  with  details  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Grattan  brought 
forward  his  Declaration  of  Right.  They 
were  circumstances  certainly  unequalled 
in  our  history  of  military  splendour  and 
moral  triumph.  The  streets  around  the 
Attic  temple  of  legislation  were  thronged 
■with  the  disciplined  numbers  of  the  Vo- 
lunteers, and  the  impatient  multitude  of 
the  people.  The  uniforms  of  the  Irish 
army,  the  gaudy  orange,  the  brillant  scar- 
let, and  the  chaster  and  more  national 
green— turned  up  with  different  facings, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  various  corps 
—contrasted  gayly  with  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  civilian  mass  that  watched 
with  eager  eyes  the  extraordinary  scene. 
Over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  floated  the 
banners  of  the  Volunteers,  with  the 
watchwords  of  freedom  and  political  re- 
generation worked  in  gold  or  silver  on  a 
ground  of  blue,  green,  or  white.  And 
truly  the  issue  to  be  tried  within  the 
walls  of  that  magnificent  building  was 
one  great  in  its  effects,  and  illustrious 
from  the  character  of  the  contending 
parties.  It  was  a  trial  of  right  between 
two  great  nations — but  more,  it  was  to  be 
either  a  precedent  of  freedom  or  an  argu- 
ment of  usurpation.  Much  depended  on 
the  result,  not  alone  as  to  the  present 
interests,  but  as  to  the  future  destinies  of 
the  country ;  and  the  great  men  who  were 
engaged  in  conducting  this  controversy 
of  liberty  were  fully  alive  to  the  dignity 
of  their  parts,  and  tully  compttent  to 
discharge  the  lofty  mission  they  had 
undertaken. 

"  Within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  scene  of  great  interest  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eye.  The  galleries 
were  thronged  with  women  of  the  first 
fashion,  beautiful,  elegantly  dressed,  and 
filled  with  animated  interest  in  the  an- 
ticipated triumph  of  an  eloquence  to 
which  the  place  wa9  sacred.  Scattered 
through  the  House  were  severel  officers 
r>*  the  Volunteers,  for  a  considerable 
.umber  of  the  members  held  commissions 
in  that  great  body.  But  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  House  were  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  upon  that  day 
to  make  the  noblest  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Ireland— men  celebrated  beyond  those 
of  almost  any  age  for  the  possession  of 
the  highest  of  man's  qualities— eloquence, 


wit.  statemanship,  political  wisdom,  and 
unbounded  knowledge.  There  were  to  be 
seen  and  heard  there  that  day  the  grace- 
ful and  eloquent  Burgh ;  the  intrepid 
advocate,  the  consummate  orator,  the 
immaculate  patriot,  John  Philpot  Curran ; 
the  wise  statesman,  Flood  ;  and  the  foun- 
der of  Irish  liberty,  who  watched  it  in  its 
cradle,  and  who  followed  it  to  its  grave, 
Grattan.  Amongst  the  spectators  were 
Lifford,  the  chancellor,  whose  voice  had 
negatived  every  liberty,  and  denied  every 
concession ;  Charlemont,  the  truest  of 
patriots,  but  the  worst  of  statesmen ;  and 
Frederick,  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  the 
Bishop  of  Deny,  whose  coronet  and  mitre 
could  not  keep  down  the  ambit  ion  of  a 
tribune,  nor  conceal  the  finest  qualities 
of  a  demagogue.  All  eyes  were  turned 
to  Grattan. 

"After  a  speech  of  consummate  power, 
in  which  he  imparted  to  the  doctrines  of 
freedom  a  more  spiritual  cast  than  they 
had  yet  assumed  in  Ireland,  he  moved 
his  three  resolutions.  1st,  That  his  most 
excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland, 
are  the  only  power  competent  to  enact 
laws  to  bind  Ireland.  2nd,  That  the 
crown  of  Ireland  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in- 
separably annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  Third,  That  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  inseparably  united  under  one 
sovereign,  by  the  common  and  indissoluble 
ties  of  interest,  loyalty,  and  freedom.  His 
resolutions  were  seconded  by  Robert  Stew- 
art, the  father  of  the  man  who,  of  all 
others,  was  most  active  in  destroying  the 
great  fabric  of  freedom  which  Henry 
Grattan  commenced  upon  that  day  to 
rear.  He  was  opposed  by  Foster  and 
Fitzgibbon  ;  and  to  show  how  completely 
Irish  freedom  was  the  child  of  arms,  the 
latter  attacked  the  Volunteers  as  a 
giddy  faction,  which  dealt  in  violence 
and  clamour.  He  felt  that  Grattan  was 
indeed  fortified  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  armed  citizens,  and  acordingly  was 
liberal  of  invective  against  them.  Yet 
Fitzgibbon  represented  himself  as  an 
enemy  to  the  usurpations  of  England.  It 
was  singular  that  on  this  occasion  Flood 
was  opposed  to  bringing  forward  the 
question  of  Irish  liberty.  He  thought 
that  the  time  of  England's  distress  was 
an  improper  one  at  which  to  urge  the 
rights  of  Ireland." 

The  eloquent  writer  just  cited  has  been 
somewhat  carried  away  by  his  enthusi- 
astic sympathy  with  the  great  effort  of 
Grattan,  and  exaggerates  its  importance. 
The  debate,  it  is  true,  was  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  and  if  it  led  to  no  immediate 
practical  result  in  the  House,  it  kept  the 
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■Object  iilive  before  the  nation,  ami  gave 
it  fresh  vitality  and  power.  It  BQUDS  that 
scarcely  any  member,  with  perhapa  one 

or  two  exceptions,  ventured  to  oppose 
directly  the  principles  of  the  resolutions, 
irty.  Inavcvfr,  defeated  thcin 
by  a  motion,  that  there  being  an  equiva- 
lent resolution  already  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  (alluding  to  one  in  Strafford's 
time,  which  was  not  equivalent ).  it  was 
useless  to  pass  this.  The  amendment 
•was  carried,  and  the  Declaration  of  Bight 
was  not  prosed  at  that  time  to  a  division, 
l'lowilen  thus  sums  up  the  reMilt : 

"  After  a  mo>t  interesting  debate,  that 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
which  every  man  hut  one  acknowledged 
its  truth,  either  COTOr— ijj,  or  by  not  op- 
posing it.  .Mr  Flood,  who  well  knew   tint 

the  ministerial  membera  were  committed 

to  negati\e  the    motion    if  it  came   to  a 

division,  looommooded  that  do  Question 

should  lie  put,  and  DO  appearance  of  the 
business  entered  on  the  journals,  to  which 
Mr.  (  .i.iitan  000*1  BO  4. 

antially.   however,  the   00 

larat ion  was  accomplished.     If  it 

did  not  convince  the  ministerial  meinliers 

it    convinced    the    Volunteers,  and  made 

more  Voluiis  I-    alaO  convinced   the 

Government  of  the  depth  and  strength  of 

the  new  national  spirit  in  Ireland,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire, the  day  after  to  Lord  Hilbhorough. 
1 1  is  with  the  utmost  concern 
I  must  acquaint  your  Lordship  that. 
although  so  many  gentlemen  expressed 
their  concern   that    the   Babied  had  been 

introduced,  the  .-cum-  of  the  Bouse  against 

the  obligation  of  any  stnint<s i  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  within  this 
kingdom  is  represented  to  me  to  have 
been  almost  unanimous." 

'1'he  people  out-of-doors  began  now  to 
be  greviou.-ly  discontented  with  their 
Parliament.  They  were  hecoiniiiLr  more 
and  more  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 

OerOUS  sentiments  of  Grattan.  DOl 

only  through  his  own  speeches  and  essays. 
but  by  means  of  the  brilliant  pamphlets 

of  Mr.  l'ollok.  published  under  the  name 
Of  Owen  Boe  O'Neill,  who  entered  very 
fully  into  the  grievances  of  the  country. 
and"  went  the  whole  length  of  the  claim  to 
legislative  independence.  Indeed,  it  be- 
came evident  that,  without  legislative  in- 
dependence, no  concessions  in  respect  of 
freedom  of  trade  or  anything  else  could 
be  relied  upon  as  either  efficient  or  per- 
manent. 

After  the  first  burst  of  triumph  over 
the  commercial  reforms  of  Lord  North,  it 
was  found,  on  examination  and  trial,  that 
the  law  had  been  so  contrived  as  to  render 


the  concessions   nearly  illu- 
cially  in  the  matter  of   the  trade  in  re- 
fined sugar,  it  was  seen  that  the  new  law, 
and   a    treacherous    addition    which     hail 
been  made  to  it,  after  in   the 

British  Parliament,  tended  to  destroy  the 
BUgar  refineries  of  Ireland,  then  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  ;  and  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  the  town  of  Newry, 
not  only  exposing  this  contrivan 
also  adverting  earnestly  to  what  v 
become  the  chief  parliamentary  topic,  the 
••mutiny    bill,"       In  short,  the   si  I 

spirit  of  the  people  demanded  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  English  domination  in  Ireland 
should  be  assailed  at  every  point  ;  and  in 
nothing  was  that  principle  bo  momentous 
and  so  menacing  as  in  the  practice  of 
governing  the  Btanding  army  of  Inland 
(12,000  to  15,000  strong),  by'a  perpetual 
mutiny    act     passed     in     England.       So 

charmed,  however,  was  the  Parliament 

with  its  small  and  doubtful  success  in  the 
matter  of    free    trade,    that    it    not    oidy 

liberally  granted  the  supplies  for  a  year 
and  a  halt  Longer,  but  agreed  to  tfa 
lish  mutiny  bill,  which  was  perpetual,  by 
a  majority  of  52.    In  short,  it  was  plain 

thai  this  Parliament  B0  extensively  cor 
rupted.  and  so  well  disciplined  by  the 
Castle  influence  (that  is.  by  the  corrupt 

expenditure  of  the  peoples'  money),  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  realize  the  lofty 
aspiration  of  the  nation.  Absolute  na- 
tional independence  was  now  their  fixed 
purpose. 

The  year  1780  was  one  of   in 
organization;  reviews  took  place  through- 
out   all    Ireland;   and    a    great     provincial 
meeting  was  appointed   for  the  November 

of  that  year,  previous  to  which  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  the  Volunteer  con 
reviewed  by  the  commanding  oil;. 
each  district.     The  Karl  of  Belvidi 
viewed  the  troops  of    Westmeath;    the 
Limerick  and  Clare  Volunteers   vt 
viewed  by  Lord  Kingsboroughj   the  Lon- 
donderry by  Lord  Erne;   the  Volunteers 
of  the  South  by   Lord   Shannon;   l'. 
Wicklow  by  Lord  Kingsborough  ;  and  the 
Volunteers   of    Dublin    county  and  city, 
who  had  formed  themsel  iated 

corps,by  Lord  ('ary>  tort.  Sir  Edward  Xc  wn- 
hani.  and  other  men  of  rank,  patrii 
and  fortune.    These  reviews  were  attended 
with  every   circumstance  of    brilliancy. 
There  was  no  absence  of  the  pomp  of  war. 

The  Volunteers  had  supplied  themselves 

with  artillery,  tents,  and  all  the  requisites 
of  the  field.  They  had  received  many 
presents  of  ordnance;  numerous  stands 
of  colours  had  been  presented  to  them, 
with  no  absence  of  ceremony  and  splen- 
dour, by  women  of  the  highest   station 
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and  figure  in  the  country,  whose  pride  it 
tend  the  reviews  in  their  hand- 
somest equipages,  and  clothed  in  their 
gayest  attire. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  year  17S0,  the 

Volunteers    had    acted    in    independent 

troops    and   companies,   only   linked    to- 

;.  r  by  their  community  of  feeling  and 

gn;  but  it  was  apparent  that  for  any 

general  movement,  for  any  grand  military 
measure  (which  every  day  seemed  to  ren- 
der more  imminent),  they  needed  a  closer 
organization  and  a  commander-in-chief. 
r  choice  fell  upon  James  Caulfield, 
Karl  of  Charlemont,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  adventurers  who  had  come  over  in 
Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  and  had  been  re- 
warded for  his  exertion.-  in  helping  tocrush 

ox.-il  by  large  grants  of  confiscated  es- 
tate-. This  Karl  of  Charlemont  was  a 
man  of  limited  capacity,  but  of  much 
cultivation.  He  had  travelled  much,  had 
Written  Italian  Bonnets,  and  collected 
busts  and  Intaglios,  lie  had  been  nine 
year-  absent  from  Ireland,  ami  returned 
put  as  thecontesl  between  Primate  stone 
and  Henry  Boyle  was  calming  down  into 
the  disgrace  of  one  and  the  corruption 

of  the  other. 

Lord  Charlemont's  first  Irish  services 
were  neither  splendid  nor  honourable,  lie 
chosen  as  the  negotiator  between 
Boyle  and  tin1  lord-lieutenant.  His  duty 
was  to  strike  a  halance  between  what 
thi'  Iri-h  Patriot  wanted  and  the  English 
official  would  give;  and  he  was  eminently 
-tul  in  eliciting  harmony  from  the 
jarrings  of  sordid  ambition  and  Castle 
economy.  Hut  he  soon  left  the  Castle 
sphen — though  well  fitted  by  taste  and 
feeling  to  lie  a  courtier,  it  should  be  with 
honour  — and  that  was  an  impossible  fact 
in  Inland.  It  is  said  by  Hardy  that 
Lord  Charlemont  was  ignorant  of  the 
bargain  struck  between  Boyle  and  the 
lord-lieutenant,  by  which  the  former  got 
a  pension  ;*  but  there  was  enough  of  pro- 
fligacy in  the  concessions  made  by  both 
parties,  even  though  money  had  never 
changed  hands  between  them,  to  take  all 
glory  from  the  office  of  negotiator. 

As  commander-in-chief,  however,  of  the 
Volunteers,  he  made  not  only  a  dignified 
and  ornamental  standard-bearer,  but  a 
very  active  military  organizer.  He  was 
great  in  reviews  ;  and  on  the  whole  did 
his  official  duties  well ;  but  he  never 
could  expand  his  mind  wide  enough  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  associating  in  the  new 
nation  the  two  millions  of  Catholics. 

In  replying  to  the  address  communica- 
ting to  him  his  election  as  commander- 
in-chief,  he  -  ates  with  so  much  clearness 
*  Life  of  Charlemont,  vol.  i.,  p.  93. 


and  perspicuity  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Volunteers,  the  services  they  had 
rendered,  and  the  spirit  which  animated 
them,  that  the  reply  is  here  presented  in 
full  as  a  perfect  vindication  of  "  that 
illustrious,  adored,  and  abused  body 
of  men." 

Gesti.emf.n-, — You    have    conferred   on  mo  an 

honour  of  a  very  new  and  distinguished  nature, — 

to  be  appointed,  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part, 

Hlatf-yWMrml    of    an   independent  army, 

raised  by  no  other  call  than  that  of  puMic  wk  tue ;  an 

army  which  costs  nothing  to  the  State,  and  has  pro- 

rythiug  to  the  nation,  is   what  no  other 

country  ha-  it  in  her  power  to  bestow.     Honoured 

by  such  a  delegation,  1  obeyed  it  with  cheerfulness. 

The  inducement  was  irresistible  ;  I  felt  it  the  duty 

of  every  subject  to  forget  impediments  which  would 

1  in  the  way  of  a  similar  attempt  in  any 

other  cause. 

I  see  with  unspeakable  pleasure  the  progress  of 
your  discipline,  aud  the  increase  of  your  associations; 
the  indefatigable,  steady,  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, to  which  I  have  been  a  witness,  afford  a 
proof,  that,  in  the  formation  of  an  army, 
public  spirit,  a  shame  of  boim:  outdone,  and  the 
ambition  to  excel,  tcill  supply  the  place  of  reicunl 
ami  punishment— can  Ury  an  army,  and  l>rin<j  it  to 
perfection. 

i'lie  pleasure  I  feel  is  increased,  when  I  rolled 
that  your  associations  are  not  the  fashion  of  a  day, 
but  the  settled  purpose  and  durable  principle  of  the 
people;  from  whence  I  foresee,  that  the  advan- 
tages lately  acquired  will  be  ascertained  and  es- 
tablished, and  that  solid  and  permanent  strength 
will  he  added  to  the  empire. 

I  entirely  agree  In  the  sentiment  you  express 
with  regard  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  legis- 
ihis  kingdom.  I  agree  also  in  the  expe- 
diency of  making  the  assertion;  it  is  no  more  than 
the  law  will  warrant,  and  the  real  friends  of  both 
nations  subscribe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
■  men, 
Your  most  obliged,  faithful,  and 
obedient  humble  servant, 
July  15,  1780  Chablemoxt. 

The  provincial  reviews  which  followed 
the  election  of  Lord  Charlemont  were 
intended  to  convey  significantly  to  the 
minister  the  readiness  of  an  armed  nation 
to  second  the  propositions  of  their  leaders 
in  Parliament.  Lord  Charlemont  visited 
Pel  fast  to  review  the  Ulster  regiments, 
and  was  attended  by  Sir  Annesley  Stewart 
and  Gratten  as  his  aides.  He  was  met  at 
Hillsborough  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mr.  Stewart,  afterwards  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  His  arrival  at 
Pelfast  on  the  11th  of  July  was  announ- 
ced by  a  salute  of  seven  guns  from  the 
artillery,  which  was  answered  by  the  ships 
in  the  harbour ;  and  there  followed  a 
brilliant  review  of  three  thousand  men. 

The  dispatches  of  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire to  Lord  North  at  this  period,  are 
evidences  of  a  system  of  downright  bribery 
— for  the  purpose  of  retaining  and  insur- 
ing his  parliamentary  majority — so  gene- 
ral  and  so  profuse,  that  nothing  could 
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bear  comparison  with  it,  but  the  worse 

corruption  by  which  the  Union  was  car- 
ried.    Between  September  8th,  17 
November  19th  of  the  same  year,  the  Lord- 
Ueutenant  forwarded  several  dispatches 
to  the  English  minister,  in  which  he  re- 
commends over  OM  hundred  men  of  rank 
and  fortune,  and  some  of  their  w  I 
rewards  for  past  services,  <>r  to  bribes  for 
prospective  services.     Sir  Robert 
an  uniform  and  laborious  drudge,  impeded 
by  no  conscience  and  burdened  by  no  prin- 
ciple, who.  as  his  viceregal  eolo 
marks,  always  w'uhjinn  friends  supported 
Government  and  ik-v  vrsuggestedadij/icidtg, 
was  reconmiended  for  a  peerage.    Several 
other  men  with   similar  services  to  pa- 
rade, with  just  the  same  decree  of   con- 
.science  or  principle,  had  their  claims  for 
raded  honour  allowed  by  the  lord- 
ant.* 
TIM  diffflltrilfll  Of  this  viceroy  in  these 

two  mou!  lis  (September  and  October, 
1780^  are  extant,  and  should  be  rendered 
familar  reading  to  all  those  who  are  dis- 
posed  to  trust   in   the  integrity  and    the 

*  The  sources  of  patrician  honours  in  Ireland,  It  i< 
much  tn  l>c  mutts!,  IN  very  impure  and  tainted 
From  this  censure  iini-t   of  00OIM  In*  (XI I 

.nistocracy  of  the  laud,  in  whose  ti 
runs  an  honourable  stream,  uncontamlnatcd  by  the 
impurity  of  the  Williauiitc,  or  l.'nion  creati 

•  ■  creations  in  Cromwell's  and    W 
i  'id  at  the  Union,  ili '  pin  in  infamy  a^  they 

,  uiir  (iwn  days.    Tin'  paitlM  noommended 
for  honours   in  Lord  liiickinKhiim's  protli. 
patches,  soma  <>f  whose  names  are  inserted  in  this 

<|iialilicati«ns ;    OM 
another  who  is  rich  has  poor  rclat ions ;  il 

political  profligata,   bowavat  wealthy  or  embar- 
ihat  Is  not  recommended  for  promotion  or 
pay.  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  sonic  conveni- 
ent relative.   Amongst 

Knniskillen,  Cariow,  inul  Kaniham.  are  recom- 
incnilcd  for  earldoms.  In  the  general  rccuinniinda- 
tions  are  the  names  of  .lames  Carigna  Ponaonby, 
Charles  Henry  Cooke,  Frand*  Bernard  i 
Ponsonby  Tottenham,  .laincs  Sinucrvillc,  \\  ii.i.un 
Cauldticld,  Th  BIT  Hoylc  Kocho,  Dame 

Jane  Heron,  and  other  honourable  persons.  The 
follow-in;,'  ii  cm  ions;  it  is  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
ouch  from  the  lord-lieutenant  : 
"With  respect,  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
•whose  requests  have  not  succeeded,  I  must  say  that 
no  man  can  sec  the  inconvenience;  of  increasing  the 
number  of  peers  more  forcibly  than  myself,  hut  the 
recommendation  of  many  of  those  persons  subm  itted  to 
hi*  majesty/or  that  honour,  arose  fbov 

tiMMM    OP    AT    THK    RW     Of     TIIK     MOMKNT.     TO 

■BOOBS     QUESTIONS     1'1'ON     WHICH    TIIK 

i  ":  VI    Wl ■!:■■:  VKKV  PARTICULARLY  ANXIOUS. 

inents  cannot  but  be  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  Privy  Council  and  pensions,  and  /  had  not 
contracted  any  absolute  engagements  of  recommenda- 
tioa  either  to  peerage  or  pension,  till  mi  i 
AJton  which  necessarily  occasioned  so  much  and 
so  forcibly  communicated  anxiety  in  his  majesty's 
cabinet,  that  /  must  have  been  culpable  in  nkli.f.ct- 

nra  any  rnnantn  means  or  iecummo  a  kluoxitt 

in-  TBI  B  Mr.  Townshcnd  was 

particularly  recommended  to  me  by  Lord  Shannon 

:  in  the  l'i ivy  Council,  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  his  lordship  is  extremely  anxious  foi  tlis 
success." 


promises  of  English  statesmen.*  In  the 
Houses,  both  of  Lords  and  Commons,  his 
management  was  too  successful,  and  the 
people  now  looked  upon  Parliament  M 
their  worst  enemy.  On  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1780,  Lortl  Buckinghamshire  pro- 
rogued the  servile  Parliament  with  one 
of  those  speeches,  half  cant  and  halt  sar- 
casm, which  were  then,  and  are  now,  the 
usual  kind  of  viceregal  addresses  in  Ire- 
land. He  thanked  the  House  for  their 
"liberal  supplies"  (for  which  the  people 
them),  and  added,  "your  cheerful- 
giving  them,  ami  your  attention 
to  the  ease  of  the  subject   in  the  mode  of 

raising  them,  must  be  very  acceptable  to 

his  majesty;  on    my  part.    I   asSU3 
tktjj  saw  Ijc  faithfully  applied."    To  both 
Houses  he  said  that  •■  the  heart   oi 
Irishman  must   exult  at  the  fair  scene  of 

pity  now  opening  to  his  country," 

iilated  them  on  the  common 
luxations,  which  lie  called  "the  diffusire 
indulgence  of  his  majesty ; "  and  so  took 

I  e,  both  of  thai  Parliament,  and  of 
Ireland.  Fortunately,  the  cause  of  lie- 
land  at  that  day  rested  neither  upon  him 
nor  upon  them.  He  was  recalled 
after;  and  on  the  28rd  of  December,  1780, 
Lord  Carlisle  was  appointed  in  his  place. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

1781—1782. 

Parliament. — Thanks  to  the  Volunteers.- 
Corpus. — Trade  with  Portugal. — Orattan'i  finan- 
cial  expose.- — Gardiner's  measure   for    Cathode 
Belief.— Dungannon. — The    15th    of    February, 
1788. — Debates    on    Gardiner's    Dill. — <• 

h  — Details  of  this  measure.-  Burke's  opin- 
ion of  it. — Address  to  the  Kin;;   . 
Independence.-  England    yields    at    om 
repealing  the  6th  George  I. — Kepeal  of  Po; 
Law. — Irish  Independence. 

Tmna  is  small  Interest  in  following  the 
details  of  parliamentary  business  during 

the  first  year  of  Lord  Carlisle's  vice- 
royalty;  because  it  was  every  day  more 
evident  that  the  power  which  would  decide 
the  destinies  of  the  country  lay  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  indeed,  on  tin- 
discussion  of  the  Perpetual  Mutiny  IiilL 
for  Ireland,  Grattan  had  declared  that  if 
it  passed  into  law  he  would  secede,  and 
appeal  to  the  people  ;  a  formidable  threat 
at  a  moment  when  the  people  were  in  such 
a  good  condition  to  hear  and  decide  such 
an    appeal.      Lord    Carlisle    was  acconi- 

*  They  are  to  be  found  in  G rattan's  Life,  by  his 
son,  vol.  ii. 
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ponied  by  Mr.  Eden,  as  secretary,  a  man 
already  known  by  his  unsuccessful  diplo- 
macy in  America,  and  known  also  by  his 
hostility  to  the  pretensions  of  Ireland. 
Hfl  had  written  and  published  a  letter 
"  On  the  ll< j iresentations  of  Ireland respecting 
f  which  Mr.  Dobbs,  a 
stanch   patriot,  thus  writes :—"  From  a 

written  by  Mr.  Eden,  secretary  to 
Lord  Carlisle,  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
affairs,  and  which  had  been  answered  by 
Counsellor  Richard  Sheridan,  we  had  do 
great  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  change."  * 

On  the  9th  of  October.  1781,  t. 
of  Carlisle  met  the  Parliament.  There 
•was  the  usual  commonplace  speech, 
recommending  the  Protestant  Charter 
(Schools;  the  linen  trade;  assuring  Par- 
liament of  his  majesty's  ardent  wishes 
for  the  happiness,  etc.,  of  the  Irish 
and  even  speaking  complacently  of  the 
"  spirited  oti  -;ance"  which  had 

lately  been  made  to  the  Government  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  was, 
though  without  naming  them,  a  kind  of 
compliment  to  the  Volunteers.  Mr. 
O'Neil  moved  a  servile  address  in  reply. 
Mr.  Qrattan,  who  had  noideaof  suffering 
any  neglect  or  disrespect  to  the  Yolun- 

took  notice  of  the  extreme  caution 
■with  which  the  a  led  mention- 

ing the  word  Wiliinhrr,  that  wholoSOmS 
mid  salutary  appellation  which  he  wished 
to  familiarize  to  the  royal  ear:  he  would 

wever,  insist  on  having  it  inserted. 
as    he    had   reason    to   believe    th 
honourable  mover  did  intend  to  make  a 
proper   mention   of   thoso    protectors    of 
their  country. 

Mr.  O'Neill  declared  he  was  not  de- 
ceived in  this  opinion,  that  the  motion 
to  which  he  had  alluded  was  intended   to 

thank  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  for  that 
glorious  spirit, unexampled  in  all  history, 

with  which  they  had  so  eagerly  i 

forward,  when  the  nation  was  thought 
to  be  in  danger.  He  then  moved  that  the 
thanks  or  the  House  should  be  given 
to  all  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  for  their 
•exertions  and  continuance,  and  for  their 
loyal  and  .spirited  declarations  on  the  late 
expected  invasion. 

M r.  ConoUy  seconded  the  motion.  After 
some  opposition  from  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the 
thanks  of  the  House  were  voted  unani- 
mously 

The  very  next  day  an  important  bill  was 
moved  lor.  Ireland  had  never  yet  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  a  Habeas  Carpus  act: 

nor,  indeed,  has  she  ever  enjoyed  it  until 
this  dsy,  because  that  law  has  been  regu- 
larly  suspended    in   Ireland  precisely   at 
the  times  when  it  was  most  needed. 
*  Dobbs' I  list,  of  Irish  A.. 


On  the  10th  of  October,  1781,  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  the  recorder,  a  very  stanch 
Patriot,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a  . 
Corpus  bill,  prefacing  his  motion  by  ob- 
serving that  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the 
subjects  of  Ireland  were  insecure  until  a 
Ilubeas  Corpus&ct  should  take  place  ;  that 
arbitrary  power  had  made  great  strides 
and  innovations  on  public  liberty,  but 
was  effectually  restrained  by  that  law 
which  had  its  full  operation  in  England, 
but  did  not  exist  in  Ireland.  It  was,  he 
said,  the  opinion  of  a  great  and  learned 
that  this  law  was  the  grand  bul- 
wark of  the  constitution.  Leave  was 
granted  ;  and  Mr.  Yelverton  and  the 
recorder  were  ordered  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  the  same. 

few  other  proceedings  in  this  ses- 
sion deserve  to  be  notice  1.  Mr.  Qrattan 
again  endeavoured  to  procure  an  act  for 
limitation  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien  moved  for  redress  in  the  matter 
of    Irish   trade   with   Portugal:   and    the 

guild  of  merchants  presented  a  petition 

stating  that  the  great  advantages  which 
the  nation  had  been  promised  by  a  free- 
dom of  trade  to  all  the  world  were  likely 

to  prove  Imaginary  ;  as  from  the  state  of 
general  war  oar  commerce  was  confined  to 

.  few  nations,  and  amongst  them 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  from  which  the 

■  hopes  had  been  conceived,  had 
nr  manufactures, quan- 

tities  of  which  were  then  lying  stopped  in 
tonVOODae of  Lisbon,  and  praying 
the  House  to  interfere  for  mires.-.  The 
Influence  of  the  Court  party,  which  was 
still  paramount  on  most  questions,  v.  as 

sufficient  to  prevent  any  effectual  action 
on  these  subjects.  The  principal  care, 
indeed,  of  the  new  viceroy  and  hi- 
secretary  was  to  prevent  or  supprei 
cussion  upon  any  subject  which  would 
tend  to  open  up  the  great  national  ques- 
Independence.  Mr.  Barry  Yelver- 
ton, speaking  of  this  motion  on  the 
Portuguese  trade,  said  he  "  thought  there 
had  been  some  design  in  the  speech  to 
lead  their  imaginations   away    from    this 

important  object ;  it  had,  indeed,  talked 

of  Protestant  charter  schools,  making  of 
roads,  digging  of  canals,  and  can;. 
corn;  and  contained  half  a  dozen  lines 
that  might  he  found  in  every  speech  for 
fifty  years  past :  subjects  more  proper  for 
the  inquiry  of  a  county  grand  jury,  than 
for  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation;  hut 
not  one  word  of  our  trade  to  Portugal  ; 
that  had  been  designedly  omitted." 

The  same  Mr.  Yelverton  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
transmission  of  bills  to  England  ;  in  olhcr 
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Many  of   the   Patriots  now  saw  that   the 

mind  and  spirit  of  the  nation  were  firmly 

bent  on  one  great  purpose;  and  accord- 

;  to  be  deeiroua,  each  to 

hare  his  own  name  well  forward  ai  a 
id  work.     Hut  before 

YelTerton'l  motion,  arrived  official  news 
of  that  moat  happr  and  propitiou 
— the  rarrender  of  Lord  Cornwall!!  ami 
French  and  Americam  at 
Yorktown.  With  a  polite  affectation  of 
grief,  Yelverton  abandoned  liis  motion, 
and  moved  instead  an  addreai  to  the  king 

expressive  of  sympathy  and  unalterable 
attachment,  "and  to  entreat  hit  i 
to  believe  that  we  hold  it  to  be  our  Indis- 
pensable dnl  hearty 
inclination,  cheerfully  to  rapport  his  ma- 

to  the  Dtmoat  of  tuir  abilit. 
such  in  can  tend   to  defeat  the 

COnfedracy  of  his  majesty's  enemies,  and 

re  the  bleating!  of  a  lnstii 
bonoarabli 

d  friends  of  Mr.  Yelvertoi 
reiving   that   his   motion  would   commit 
them  into  an  approbation  and  support  ol 
the  American  War.  on  that  account  alone 

declined  supporting  it :  the  question,  how- 
ever, being  put.  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  it;7  against  -".7. 

In  this  session,  also,  Mr.  (Irattan  made 

:  the  financial  condition  of  the 

Country.      This   ipeech  led  to  no  action, 

l)ut  is  worth  some  attention,  because  it 

to  what  a  bopleea  state  of  embar- 

;it,  or  rather  national  ruin,  Ireland 

had    been    reduced.       As    usual,   (Irattan 

•poke with  bold  and  hitter  personal  allu- 
sion, careless  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  the 
majority  of  his  auditors  were  themselves 

corrupt  pensioners  on  the  public  treasury. 

'•  Your  debt."  >aid  he,  "including  annul- 

>:  of  this  debt,  in  the 
MSI    fourteen   years,  you   have    borrowed 

£1,1 ,000,   iu  the  last  eight  years 

above    £1,500,000,   and    in    the    h 

I  state  not  only  the  fact 
of  your  debt,  bat  the  progress  of  your 
accumulation,  to  show  the  rapid  mortality 
of  your  distemper,  the  accelerated  velocity 

With  which  you  advance  to  ruin;  and  if 
the  question  stood  alone  on  this  ground, 
it  would  stand  firm  ;  for  I  must  further 
•  ■.  that  if  this  enormous  debt  be  the 
debt  of  the  peace  establishment,  not 
accumulated  by  directing  the  artillery  of 

your  arms  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
by  directing  the  artillery  of  your  1 1 
against  your  constitution,  it  is  a  debt  of 
patronage  and  prostitution." 

He  next  went  into  an  account  of  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  king- 
dom ;  showed  that  the  increase  of  expenses 


for  two  years  amounted  : 
the  increase  of  revenue  for  the  same  two 
years    was    but    £60,000;     and    that    this 
profligate  system  was  only  confirmed  and 

ated  each  succeeding  ■ 
be  proceeded — "I  have  stated  your  ex- 
penses as  exceeding  your  ineoi 
and  as  having  increased  in  fourteen  years 
above  half  a  million.     A<  to  the  applica- 
tion of  your  money,  I  am  ashamed  I 

the   minister  defend    it  ;    let   him 
defend    the    scandal    of    givil 
directly  or  indirectly,  to   the  tirst  of   the 
nobility,  with  as  little   honour  to   them 

teive,  as  to  the  king  who 
Let    him  defend  the  minute  corruption 
which  in  small  bribes  and  annuities  leaves- 
honourable  gentlemen  poor,  while  it  makes 
them  dependent." 

< >n  the  1  lth  of  December,  Mr. 
who  was  anxious  that  be  also  should  be 
on  the  record  prominently  against  the 
obnoxious  Poynings*  Law,  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  "  to  explain  the  Law  of  Ppj  n- 
I  le  made  a  learned  and  statesman- 
like Speech,  was  answered  by  a 
member;  and  his  motion  was  voted  down 

by  189  against  87. 

This  same  session  an  effort   was  made 

by  Mr.  Luke  Qardiner  (afterwards  Lord 

Mountjoy)  to  procure  a  measure  ol 

for  the  Catholics,    'ibis  gentleman, like 

Lord  Charlemont,  had  lately  re!  iinied 
from  n   residence  in    Europe;   and   bad 

often  lamented  since  bis  return  tl: 

land,  he  was  ashamed  to  confess,  was  the 
most  intolerant  country.  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, in  all  the  world.  (  )n  the  1 8th  of 
December  be  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  bring  in   the  heads  of  a   bill   for  SODM 

mitigation  of  the  penal  laws.  A  few  days 
after,  when  Mr.  Gardiner  introduced  tin; 
subject  again,  (irattan  warmly  and  eagerly 
gave  his  support  in  advance  to  some  Large 
and  just  measure,  including  both  Catho- 
lics and  Dissenters,  declaring  emphati- 
cally that  "it  should  be  the  busim 
Parliament  to  unite  every  denomination 
of  Irishmen  in  brotherly  affection  and 
regard  to  the  constitution."  Every  de- 
nomination of  Irishmen!  Includil 
tholics !  It  was  new  language  In  that 
House:  it  was  the  first  time  perhaps, 
since  King  James's  Parliament,  that  there 
had  been  so  much  as  a  hint  ot  treating 
Catholics  and  Protestants  as  on  an  equal 

footing  before  the  law.    No  wonder  that 

it  disquieted  Cromwellian  squires.  Sir 
Richard  Johnson  nervously  protest i  <1  at 
once  "that  he  would  oppose  any  bill  by 
which  Papists  were  permitted  to  bear 
arms." 

That  Henry  Grattan's  idea,  though  not 
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then  fully  developed,  did  go  the  full  length 
of  absolute  equality,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  end  of 
his  short  speech.  "It  had  been  well 
observed  by  a  gentlemen  of  first-rate 
understanding  (a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament),  that  Ireland  could  never 
prosper  till  its  inhabitants  were  a  people; 
and  though  the  assertion  might  seem 
mange,  that  three  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  that  island  should  not  be  called  a  people, 
yet  the  truth  was  so,  and  so  would  con- 
tinue till  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  should 
unite  them  by  all  the  bonds  of  social 
affection.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
country  might  bone  to  prosper." 

This  hill  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  which  was 
very  cautious  and  BOdett,  merelj  relaxing 
«»  little  further  the  rigours  of  the  laws 
which  debarred  Catholics  from  having 
property  and  from  educating  their  child- 
ren, was  postponed  from  week  to  week, 
and  was  still  pending  when  the  groat 
at  of  the  century  (for  Ireland)  took 
place  in  the  parish  church  of  Dungannon, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  there  was  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Volunteers  with 
respect  to  any  indulgence  whatever  shown 
to  l'apists;  and  that  in  particular  the 
Sligo  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Wynne,  addressed  their  colonel,  requiring 
htm  to  use  his  Influence  to  defeat  the 
measure.  The  conduct  of  these  Sligo 
Volunteers  is  admirably  rebuked,  an  1  the 
contrast  of  their  professions  and  their 
Intolerance  delineated  with  great  power 
and  severity  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
J'nniKin's  Journal  of  the  day,  beginning 
with  the  date  of  the  11) th  of  Junuarv. 
1782. 

Put  the  cause  of  the  country  was  now 
rerouted  into  another  and  a  higher  court 
than  that  of  the  corrupt  Parliament.  All 
the  year  1781  had  been  a  time  of  active 
organizi.tion  for  the  Volunteer-:  the 
companies  had  been  formed  into  regi- 
ments, many  thousands  of  Catholics  were 
now  gathered  into  the  organization; 
numerous  reviews  continued  to  be  held  ; 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  regiments 
should  now  be  brigaded.  On  the  28th  of 
Decern lx?r,  1781,  the  officers  and  delegates 
of  the  First  Ulster  regiment,  commanded 
by  Lord  Charlemont,  met  at  Armagh,  and 
resolved  to  hold  a  Convention  of  the  [Jitter 
delegates  at  Dungannon.  It  was  the  idea 
of  Grattan :  he  had  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  join  issue  with  England  by  his  Declar- 
ation of  Kight  in  Parliament,  and  resolved 
now  to  put  himself  upon  the  country. 
Both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Irish 
national  cause  were  almost  bewildered  by 
the  boldness  of  this  conception— "  Will 


nobody  stop  that  madman,  Grattan?" 
cried  Edmund  Burke.  The  Castle,  on  its 
side,  hoped  that  this  armed  Convention 
would  put  itself  in  the  wrong  by  some 
intemperate  violence  or  plain  illegality. 
In  fact,  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  preliminary  meeting 
in  Armagh  was  startling. 

M  Resolved,  That  with  the  utmost  con- 
cern we  behold  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  constitutional  rights  of   this 

kingdom,  by  the  majority  °f  those  whose 

duty  it  is  to  establish  and  preserve  the 
same. 

"Resolved,  That  to  avert  the  impending 
danger  from  the  nation,  and  to  restore  the 
constitution  to  its  original  purity,  the 
most  vigorous  and  effective  methods  must 
be  pursued  to  root  out  corruption  and 
Court  influence  from  the  legislative  body. 
••  Restiltftl.  That  to  open  a  path  towards 
the  attaining  of  this  desirable  point,  it  is 
absolutely  requisite  that  a  meeting  be  held 
in  the  most  central  town  of  the  province 
of  Ulster,  which  we  conceive  to  be  Dun- 
gannon, to  which  said  inwitlliy,  every 
Volunteer  association  of  the  said  province 
is  most  earnestly  requested  to  send  dele- 
gates, then  and  there  to  deliberate  on  the 
nt  alarming  situation  of  public 
affairs,  and  to  determine  on.  and  publish 
to  their  country,  what  may  be  the  result  of 
said  meet  ins:. 

"Jieso/rfd,  That  as  many  real  and  lasting 
advantages  may  arise  to  this  kingdom 
from  said  intended  meeting  being  held 
before  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
is  much  further  advanced,  Friday,  the 
15th  day  of  February  next,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  is  hereby  appointed  for 
said  meeting,  at  Dungannon, as  aforesaid." 
Dungannon  was  then,  and  is  still,  but 
a  small  market  town  of  Tyrone  County, 
about  six  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lough 
Neagh.  Two  hundred  years  before,  it  had 
been  the  chief  seat  and  stronghold  of 
Hugh  O'Neill,  high-chief  of  Tyr-eoghain, 
who  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  that 
English  power  had  ever  encountered  in 
Ireland.  The  little  town  had  no  assembly 
room  capable  of  accommodating  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  it  was  determined  to  use  the 
parish  church  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  from  every  county  of 
Ulster,  the  delegates  met.  They  repre- 
sented thirty  thousand  armed  men  ;  and 
felt  that  they  had  full  power  and  creden- 
tials to  deliberate  and  decide  for  a  great 
army,  not  only  for  the  Ulster  Volunteers, 
but  for  those  of  all  Ireland.  What  might 
they  not  have  done  on  that  day !  Eng- 
land had  suffered  deep  humiliation,  and 
was  truly  in  imminent  peril.  In  America, 
after   the   surrender  of    Cornwallis,  she 
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could  not  strike  another  blow.  She  was 
still  at  war,  both  with  France  and  with 
Spain.  In  Ireland  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  her  to  place  in  tin.-  iit-ltl  one 

half  the  number  of  the  Tolnnteof  ■rnvjr  \ 

and  even  of  that  half,  the  Iri.-h  regular 
force  would,  without  doubt,  have 

uized    With    the  Volunte.  is.      "  Had  they 

that  mode  of  action,"  says  Tliomas 

McNevin,  "which  many  amongst  them 

might  have  secretly  thought  the  path  of 

i.  M  the  path  of  honour,  th 
on  the  destinies  of  England  would  have 
ben  perilous  indeed.  We  cannot  doubt 
the  issue  of  a  war.  A  national  army, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  a  bold  and 
valiant  people,  treading  their  native  and 

familiar  sou,  fighting  far  home  and  liber- 

:n:mdrd  by  the  BKMf  distinguished 
men  in  the  country,  numerous  ami  disci- 
plined, and  impatient  for  the  field — no 
mercenary  soldiers,  whose  mean  incentive 

\  ;md  plunder,  and  rapine,  and 
hereditary  hatred,  could  have  withstood 
their  glorious  onslaught."  But  other  and 
more  moderate  counsels  prevailed  ;  "  per- 
haps wiser,"  i  lys  Mr.  tfcNevin. 

()f    the    resolutions   prepared   for  the 
adoption  of  the  military  delegate 

lir-i    was    written    by    (irattan,    and    the 

aeoond  by  Flood.  Mr.  Dobbt  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  wai  just  about  to  start  for  the 

( 'onveiition.wheii  (irai  tan.  the  unchanging 
friend  of  the  Catholics,  thrust  into  his 
hand  the  resolution  in  their  favour,  which 
afterwards  passed  at  Dungannon.  with 
only  two  dissenting   voices  of  benighted 

On  the  memorablfl   15th  of  February, 

•  i he  church  of  Dungannon  was  lull 
to  the  door."  The  representatives  of  the 
regimentl  of  Ulster— one  hundred  and 
forty-three  corps — inarched  to  the  Sacred 

place  of  meeting,  two  and  two.  dressed  in 
various  uniforms  and  fully  armed.    I  ). -epiy 

they  felt  the  great  responsibilities  which 

had  been  committed  to  their  prudence  and 

courage;  but  they  were  equal  to  their 
nid  had  not  lightly  pledged  their 
faith  to  a  trustful  country.  The  aspect 
of  the  church,  the  temple  of  religion,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  no  grander  ceremony 
W8J  ever  performed,  was  imposing,  or,  it 
might  be  said,  sublime.  Never,  on  that 
hill  where  ancient  piety  had  fixed  If 
was  a  nobler  offering  made  to  God  than 
this,  when  two  hundred  of  the  elected 
warriors  of  a  people  assembled  in  His 
tabernacle,  to  lay  the  deep  foundations  of 
a  nation's  liberty.  Colonel  Irwin,  a  gentle- 
man of  rank,  a  man  firm  and  cautious,  of 
undoubted  courage  but  great  prudence, 
presided  as  chairman.  The  following 
resolutions  were  then  passed  •  — 


"  Whereas,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
Volunteers,  as  such,  cannot  with  propriety 
debate  or  publish  their  opinions  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  or  on  the  conduct  of  Par- 
liament or  political  men. 

"Resolved,  unanimously,  That  a  citizen 
by   learning    the    use   of    anus    dti 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights. 

unanimously,  That  a  claim 
of  any  l>ody  of  men.  other  than  the  King. 
Lords,  ami  Commons  "f  Ireland,  to  make 
laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitu- 
tional, illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

with  one  dissenting  voice 
only.  That  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
privy  councils  of  both  kingdoms,  under, 
or  under  colour  or  pretence  of.  the  law  of 
PoyningS,  are  unconstitutional,  and  a 
grievance. 

"  Resulrcd,  unanimously.  That  the  ports 
of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the 
king;  and  thai  anv  burden  thereupon,  or 
obstruction    thereto,    save    only    by    the 

Parliament  of   Ireland,  are  unconstitu- 
tional, illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

"Resolved,    with    one    dissenting    voice 
only,  Thai  a  Mutiny  Bill  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  session  to  i 
is  unconstitutional,  and  a  grievance. 

"Reso/nd,  unanimously.  That  the  Inde- 
pendence of  judges  is  equally  essential  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  and  that  thei 

Or  delay  of  this  right  to  Ireland,  in 

distinction  where  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction, may  excite  jealousy  wlni 
feet  union  should  prevail,  and  is  In 
unconstitutional  and  a  grieva 

'•<</,  with  eleven  dissenting  voices 
only,  That  it  is  our  decided  and  unalter- 
able determination  to  seek  a  redress  of 
these  grievances,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  each  other  and  to  our  country,  as 
freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of 
honour,  that  we  will,  at  every  ensuing 
election,  support  those  only  who  have 
supported  and  will  support  us  therein,  and 

that    will    use    all    constitutional 

to    make    such    our  pursuit  of    redress 

speedy  and  effectual . 

"  Resolved,  witli  one  dissenting  voice 
only,  that  the  right  honourable  and 
honourable  the  minority  in  Parliament, 
who  have  supported  these  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  are  entitled  to  our  most 
grateful  thanks,  and  that  the  annexed 
address  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and 
published  with  these  resolutions. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  four 
members  from  each  county  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  eleven  to  he  a  quorum,  be 
and  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee, 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  act  for 
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the  Volunteer  corps  here  represented, 
and,  as  occasion  shall  require,  to  call 
general  meetings  of  the  province,  viz.: — 

Major  Charles  Duffen. 
Capt.  John  Harvey. 
Capt.  Robert  Campbell. 
Capt.  Joseph  Pollock. 
Capt  Waddel  Cunningham 
Capt  Francis  Evuns, 
Capt  John  Cope, 
Capt  James  Dawson, 
Capt.  James  Acheson, 
Capt.  Daniel  Eccles. 
Capt.  Thomas  Dickson, 
Capt  David  Hell, 
Capt  John  Coulson, 
Capt.  Robert  Ulack. 
■■r.  Win.  Crawford. 
Mr.  Robert  Thomson. 


Lord  Visct  Enniskillen, 
CoL  Mervyn  Archdalt, 
CoL  William  Irvine. 
CoL  Robert  M'Clintock, 
Col.  John  Ferguson, 
Col.  John  Montgomery, 

arles  Leslie, 
Col.  Francis  Lucas, 
Col.  Thos.  M.  Jones, 
Col.  James  Hamilton, 
Col.  Andrew  Thomson, 
Lieut-Col.  C.  Nesbitt, 
Li'  ut. -CoL  A  Stewart 
Major  James  Patterson, 
Mnjor  Francis  1 1 
Major  James  M'Clintock, 


"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  said  com- 
mittee do  appoint  nine  of  their  members 
to  be  a  committee  in  Dublin,  in  order  to 
communicate  with  such  other  Volunteer 
associations  in  the  other  provinces  as  may 
think  proper  to  come  to  similar  resolu- 
tions, and  to  deliberate  with  tln.ni  on  the 
most  constitutional  means  of  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  above  resolu- 
tions, the  committee  have  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  for  said  committee, 
three  to  be  a  quorum,  viz.: — 

CoL  Morvyn  ArchdalL,       Major  Francis  Dobbs, 
Col.  William  Irvine,  Capt.  Francis  Evans, 

Col.  John  Montgomery,     Capt.  James  Dawson, 
Col  Thomas  M.  Jones,       Capt.  Joseph  Pollock, 
Mr.  Robert  Thompson. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  com- 
mit'ee  be,  and  are  hereby  instructed  to 
call  a  general  meeting  of  the  province, 
within  twelve  months  from  this  d>iy,  or  in 
fourteen  days  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  Parliament,  should  such  an  event 
sooner  take  place. 

"Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  Court 
of  Portugal  has  acted  towards  this  king- 
dom, being  apart  of  the  British  empire,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  call  upon  us  to  de- 
clare and  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other, 
that  we  will  not  consume  any  wine  of  the 
growth  of  Portugal,  and  that  we  will,  to 
the  extent  of  our  influence,  prevent  the 
use  of  said  wine,  6ave  and  except  the  wine 
at  present  in  this  kingdom,  until  such 
time  as  our  exports  shall  be  received 
in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  as  the  manu- 
factures of  part  of  the  British  empire. 

"  Resolved,  with  two  dissenting  voices 
•only  to  this  and  the  following  resolution, 
That  we  hold  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion  to  be  equally 
«acred  in  others  as  ourselves. 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  That  as  men  and 
as  Irishmen,  as  Christiana  and  as  Pro- 
testants, we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws  against  our  Koman  Catho- 


lic fellow-subjects,  and  that  we  conceive 
the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happi- 
est consequences  to  the  union  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland." 

Some  formal  resolutions  followed  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Charlemont,  to  Colonel 
Dawson,  who  had  been  active  in  getting 
up  the  Convention,  and  to  Colonel  Irwin. 
The  meeting  terminated  by  the  adoption 
of  an  address  to  the  Patriot  minorities  in 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  remarkable  for 
its  comprehensive  brevity  and  admirable 
succinct  eloquence:  — 

"My  Lords  axd  Gextlemex, — We 
thank  you  for  your  noble  and  spirited, 
though  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts,  in  de- 
fence of  the  great  constitutional  and 
commercial  rights  of  your  country.  Go 
on.  The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  is  with  you  ;  and  in  a  free  country 
the  voice  of  the  people  must  prevail.  Wo 
know  our  duty  to  cur  Sovereign,  and  are 
loyal.  We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves. 
and  are  resolved  to  be  free.  Wc  seek  for 
our  rights,  and  no  more  than  our  rights; 
and.  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  should  doubt 
the  being  of  a  Providence  if  we  doubted 
of  success. 

"  Signed  by  order. 

-  William  Iiivine,  Chairman." 

Such  were  the  proceedings  at  Dungan- 
non.  All  Ireland  adopted  the  resolutions ; 
and  meetings  were  held  in  every  county 
formally  to  accept  the  exposition  of  the 
public  mind  which  the  Volunteers  of 
Ulster  had  given.  The  freeholders  of 
each  county,  and  the  grand  juries  adopted 
the  resolutions. 

The  delegates  of  Connaught  met  in 
pursuance  of  the  requisition  of  Lord 
C'lauricanle ;  the  delegates  of  Munster 
assembled  at  Cork  under  the  presidency 
of  I.onl  Kingsborough,  and  the  delegates 
of  Leinster  at  Dublin  under  that  of 
Colonel  Henry  Flood. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Government 
renewed  its  old  cabals,  or  made  overt 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  Dungan- 
non  movement.  The  example  of  the  North 
was  followed  in  every  quarter.  And  what 
is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  day  is  this,  that  there  til  no 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the  armed 
battalions  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Such  division  of  opinion,  especi- 
ally on  the  subject  of  the  Catholics,  might 
naturally  have  been  expected;  but  the 
result  was  one  of  great  and  singular 
unanimity  on  the  important  topics  which 
agitated  the  public  mind.  The  Dungannon 
resolutions  constitute  the  character  of 
Irish  freedom,  embracing  all  the  points 
necessary  for  the  perfect  independence  of 
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■nitry,  legislative  freedom,  control 
over  the  army,  religious  equality,  and 
freedom  of  trade.  They  are  the  summary 
of  the  political  requisitions  of  the  Patriot 

Earty  in  the  Parliament  for   which  they 
ad  been   •tiugglittg   since   the   days  of 
Molyneux,    for    which    it    was    vain    to 

struggle  until  an  aimed  force  an 

the  tield  in  their  behalf,     And  no 

one  can  read  the  history  of  thi9  great 
Convention  without  feeling  that  it  was 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war,  with  the 
alternative  of  a  full  concession  of  all  the 
points   of    the    charter    of    lil-i-rt \ 

Dungannon  delegs  mpowered  by 

the  nation,  speaking  through  her  armed 
citizens,    to  make  terms  or  to  enforce  her 

:  a  hundred  thousand  swor 
ready  to  obey  their  command-.  England 
could  not  have  brought  into  the  tield  one- 
half  that  Dumber;  and  tin-  right!  of  Ire- 
land were  virtually  declared  on  the  l.*>th 
;;irv.  It  was  a  marvellous  moder- 
ation which  contented  itself  with  con- 
stitutional Liberty  in  a  political  connection 
with  England,  and  subjection  to  her 
monarch;  it  would  not  have  required 
another  regiment  to  have  struck 
last  link  of  subjugation  and  to  have  es- 
tablished the  national  liberty  of  Ireland 
on  a  wider  basis  than  any  upon  which  it 
-•ood. 
In  the  meantime,  and  whilst  general 
liberty  was  approaching  toward*  its  tri- 
umph, toleration  to  the  Koinan  Catholics 
»et  making  large  and  important  strides. 

The  declaration  of  the  Dtmgannoa  dele- 
10  general  and  so  impressive,  being 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  armed  delegation 
vr  with  but  two  inglorious  excep- 
tion-, had  a  very  threat  effect  through 
Ireland.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  Volunteers  that  the 
principles  which  their  armed  representa- 
tive- propounded  at  Dangannon,  were  not 
adopted  by  some  of  their  leading  minds. 
'I'd.'  seeds  of  ruin  lay  deep  in  the  intoler- 
ant exception  of  the  Catholics  from  the 
genera]  rak  of  liberty.  It  was  unwise, 
ungracious,  it  was  impolitic.  Flood 
and  Chariemont  would  have  raised  a  lofty 
temple  to  freedom,  but  would  not  permit 
the  great  preponderant  majority  of  the 
nation  to  enter  its  gates,  nay,  even  "to 
inscribe  their  names  upon  the  entabla- 
ture." But,  though  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  Volunteers  would 
have  thus  withheld  the  blessings  of  liberty 
from  their  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind — and  principally  because 
much  argument  has  been  based  upon 
the  concessions  granted  since  the  Union 
by  the  united  legislature  to  the  Catholics 
— that  the  principles  of  enlightened  liber- 


ality made  a  wonderfully  rapid  pro'  | 
in  our  native  Parliament  during  the 
of  its  glory. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  Catholic  Relief  bill  was 
Introduced  on  the  15th  of  February,  the 
same  day  on  which  the  Dangannon  Con- 
vention met  in  the  church  of  Dungannon. 
ibbon,  afterwards  Lord  Clare,  en- 
deavoured to  defeat  tin-  measure  by 
getting  that  it  repealed  the  ad  of  settle- 
ment, and  disturbed  l'rotestant  titles.  A 
good  ileal  of  alarm  was  created  by  his 
opinion,  and  time  was  taken  to  inquire 
into   its    soundness.      On   examination   it 

was  considered  bad,  and  the  Bouse  went 
Into  committee  on  the  bill  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1782.   The  measure  proposed  to 

concede  to  the  Catholics.  1st,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property;  2dly,  tin 
their  religion  ;  odly,  the  rights  ot  educa- 
tion ;  ftthTy,  «'f  marriage;  and  ">thl\  .  ot  car- 
rying arms.  Flood  supported  the  bill,  but 
ungraciously  laboured  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  rights  of  power.  lie  said, 
MThOBgh  I  would  extend  toleration  to 
the  Koinan  Catholics,  yet  I  would  not 
wish  to  make  a  change  in  the  State,  or 
enfeeble    the    Government ."      Mr.    Oardi- 

ner.  replying  to  the  objection,  thai  if  this 

bill  Bhould  pass,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  restraint  on  Koinan  Catholics,  said — 
••  But  was  it  not  ti  restraint  opon  a  man 
that   he  COUld  hold  no  trust   nor  office  in 

the  state?  That  he  could  not  be  s  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  a  justice,  or  a  grand- 
juror?     That  he  could  doI  serve  in  the 

army  of  his  country,  have  a  place  i"   the 

revenue,  be  an  advocate  or  attorney, 
even  become  ■  freeman  oi  the  smallest 
corporation?  If  gentlemen  laboured  m- 
der  these  incapacities  thcm-i  Ives,  would 
they  think  them  no  restraint  ?"  Fit/gib- 
bon, who  bad  endeavoured  to  defeat  the 
measure  at  first,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  disturb  Protestant  titles,  now  sup- 
ported it,  saying,  that  "though  it  wotdd 
be  Improper  to  allow  Papists  to  become 
proprietors  of  borough.-,  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  they  -houid  not  possets eetatee 
in  counties,  nor  why  Protestant  tenants 
holding  under  them  should  not  enjoy  a 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment." There  was  no  question  in  this  bill 
of  allowing  them  to  vote  themselves,  still 
less  of  allowing  them  to  he  members  of 
Parliament.  The  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,  Sir  Henry  Caven- 
dish, Mr.  Ogle,  the  Provost,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Daly,  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  and  Mr.  Bag- 
nal,  spoke  warmly  for  the  bill.  In  the 
course  of  the  several  debates  upon  these 
measures  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  there  were 
many  objectors  to  each  clause,  and  their 
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objections  rested  on  diverse  grounds.  Mr. 
Flood's  vehement  opposition  to  giving  the 
Catholics  any  rights  which  might  gradu- 
ally invest  them  with  political  power  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  War- 
burton,  Mr.  Rowley,  Mr.  John  Burke  and 
Mr.  St.  George.  Many  members,  to  their 
immortal  honour,  expressed  themselves 
plainly  and  unreservedly  as  in  favour  of 
wiping  off  the  whole  Penal  Code  at  once, 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  Catholics,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 
Amongst  these  we  find  the  names  of  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien,  Mr.  Forties,  Mr.  Hu 
Burgh,  Mr.  Yelverton,  Mi  .Dillon,  Captain 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Mossom.  The  clause  per* 
mitting  Catholics  to  go  abroad  for  educa- 
tion was  strenuously  resisted  by  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Mason,  Bushe,  and  others.  It  is 
iless  to  say  that  Mr.  Gruttan  supported 
all  the  bills,  and  all  their  clauses.  Indeed 
the  debates  are  chiefly  interesting  because 
they  were  the  occasion  of  the  enunciation 
by  him,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  grand 
and  generous  thought  of  a  true  Irish 
nationality.  He  said — "I  object  to  any 
delay  which  can  be  given  to  this  clause; 
we  "have  already  considered  the  subject 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  this  is  but  a  part  of 
what  the  clause  originally  contained.  We 
have  before  us  the  example  of  England, 
who.  four  years  ago,  granted  Catholics  a 
right  of  taking  land  in  fee;  the  question 
is  merely,  whether  we  shall  give  this  rijjht 
or  not,  and  if  we  give  it,  whether  it  shall 
be  accompanied  by  all  its  natural  advan- 
tages t  Three  years  ago,  when  this  ques- 
tion was  debated  in  this  House,  there  was 
a  majority  of  three  against  granting  Ca- 
tholics estates  in  fee,  and  they  were  only 
allowed  to  take  leases  of  999  years.  The 
argument  then  used  against  granting  them 
the  fee  was,  that  they  might  influence 
elections.  It  has  this  day  been  shown 
that  they  may  have  as  effectual  an  influ- 
ence by  possessing  leases  of  999  years,  as 
they  can  have  by  possessing  the  fee;  at 
that  time,  I  do  declare,  I  was  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  granting  Roman  Ca- 
tholics estates  in  fee,  but  their  conduct 
since  that  period  has  full)'  convinced  me 
of  their  true  attachment  to  this  country. 
When  this  country  had  resolved  no  longer 
to  crouch  beneath  the  burden  of  oppres- 
sion that  England  had  laid  upon  her ;  when 
she  armed  in  defence  of  her  rights,  and  a 
high-spirited  people  demanded  a  free 
trade,  did  the  Human  Catholics  desert 
their  fellow-countrymen  ?  No :  they  were 
found  amongst  the  foremost.  When  it 
was  afterwards  thought  necessary  to 
assert  a  free  constitution,  the  Roman 
Catholics  displayed  their  public  virtue ; 
they    did    not    endeavour    to    take    ad- 


vantage of  your  situation ;  they  did 
not  endeavour  to  make  terms  for  them- 
selves, but  they  entered  frankly  and 
heartily  into  the  cause  of  the  country; 
judging  by  their  own  virtue,  that  they 
aright  depead  upon  your  generosity  for 
their  reward.  But  now,  after  you  have 
obtained  a  free  trade,  after  the  voice  of 
the  nation  has  asserted  her  independence, 
they  approach  this  House  as  humble  sup- 
pHante,  and  htg  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  rights  of  men.  Upon  th< 
sions  I  have  mentioned,  I  did  carefully 
observe  their  actions,  and  did  then  iK  ter- 
mine  to  support  their  cause  whenever  it 
came  before  this  House,  and  to  bear  a 
strong  testimony  of  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  Catholic  body 
should  it  be  mentioned  as  a  reproach  to 
them  that  they  fought  under  the  banner 
of  King  James,  when  we  recollect  that 
before  they  entered  the  field,  they  extorted 
from  him  a  Magna  Charta— a  British  con- 
stitution. En  1779,  when  the  ll> 
Buurbon  hovered  on  our  coasts,  and  the 
Irish  nation  roused  herself  tu  arms,  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  stand  aloot 
did  they,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  oppressed  situation,  offer  aerie* 
tanee  to  the  enemy?  No:  they  poured 
in  subscriptions  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  or  they  pressed  into  the  ranks 
of  her  glorious  Volunteers. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  this  clause 
grants  the  Roman  Catholics  no  new  po«  er 
in  the  state ;  every  argument,  therefore, 
which  goes  against  this  clause  goes  against 
their  having  leases  for  999  years,  every 
argument  which  goes  against  their  having 
leases  for  999  years,  goes  against  their 
having  any  leases  at  all;  and  every  argu- 
ment which  goes  against  their  having  pro- 
perty, goes  against  their  having  existence 
in  this  land.  The  question  is  now,  w  bet  her 
we  shall  grant  Roman  Catholics  a  power  of 
enjoying  estates,  or  whether  we  shall  Ikj 
a  Protestant  settlement  or  an  Irish  nation? 
Whether  we  shall  throw  open  the  jates 
of  the  temple  of  liberty  to  all  our  country- 
men, or  whether  we  shall  confine  them  in 
bondage  by  penal  laws?  So  long  as  the 
Penal  Code  remains,  we  never  can  be  a 
great  nation  ;  the  Penal  Code  is  the  shell 
in  which  the  Protestant  power  has  been 
batched,  and  now  it  is  become  a  bird,  it 
must  burst  the  shell  asunder,  or  perish  in 
it.  I  give  my  consent  to  the  clause  in  its 
principle,  extent,  and  boldness,  and  give 
my  consent  to  it  as  the  most  likely 
means  of  obtaining  a  victory  over 
the  prejudices  of  Catholics,  and  over  our 
own.  I  give  my  consent  to  it,  because  I 
would  not  keep  two  millions  of  my  fellow  • 
subjects  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  and  because, 
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as  the  mover  of  the  Declaration  of  liiirlits, 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  giving  freedom  to 
but  til  hundred  thousand  of  my  country- 
men, when  I  could  extend  it  to  two  millions 
more." 

The  relief  measures  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
were  contained   in   three   separate   hills, 
very  cautiously  and  moderat 
in  order  to  avoid  too  rude  a  shock  to  the 
liiuy.     To  read  these 
bills  with  their  restrictions  and  excep- 
tions, gives  a  vivid  idea  of  what  Prates* 
iiiicy    in    Ireland   tlv 
r*f  enables  Catholics  to  take  and 
hold,  in  the  same  manner  as  Protestants, 
any  lands  and  hereditaments  txcept  ad- 
vowsons,  manors,  and  boroughs  returning 
memberi  to  Parliament   It  removes  seve- 
ral penalties  from  such  of  the  clergy  as 
should    have  taken   the    oath   and   been 
registered ;   it  confine*   its   operation    to 
the    regular    clergy    then    within    that 
kingdom    (by    which    the    succession  of 
Other  regulars  from  abroad  might  be  pre- 
vented), it  depriv,  ,n  offici- 
ating  in  a  church  or  chapel  with  a  steeple 
or  hell  of  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  re- 
rem]  of  the  most  obnoxious  parts 
Of    the   acts  of   Anne   and   Geo.    1.    and 
II. 
second  of  the  series  of  inoasufta 
related  to  education — "An  act  to  allow 
persons  professing  the  Popish  religion  to 

teach  schools,  and  for  regulating  the  edu- 
cation of  Papists,"  etc.  It  repeals  certain 
parts  of  the  acts  of  William  and  Anne, 
which  inlletcd  on  any  Catholic  teaching 
school,  or  privately  instructing  youth  in 
learning,  the  same  pains,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  as  any  Popish  regular  clergy- 
I  to  (transportation,  and 
Of  return,  ileath),  hut  tx&pt*.  out 
of  its  benefits,  those  who  should  not  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  who  should 
receive  ■  Protestant  scholar,  or  who  should 
become  ushers  under  Protestant  school- 
-.  The  act  also  enables  Catholics 
(except  ecclesiastics)  to  be  guardians  to 
their  own  or  any  other  Popish  child. 
These  two  first  bills  passed,  and  became 
law. 

The  third  bill  was  for  permitting  inter- 
marriaj  en  Protestants  and    1'a- 

bnt  the  liberality  of  the  House  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  revolutionary 
point:  they  felt  that  they  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere ;  so  they  threw  tut  this  bill 
by  a  majority  of  eight. 

Yet  these  wretched  and  pitiful  measures, 
which  by  their  small  relaxations  only  made 
more  offensively  conspicuous  the  great 
ion  of  the  Penal  Code,  were  re- 
garded in  Ireland  as  a  mighty  effort  of 
liberalism.     Mr.  Burke,  who  had  a  soul 


great  enough  to  set'  the  matter  in  its  true 
light,  thus  speaks  of  these  bills  in  his  let- 
ter to  a  noble  lord  : — "  To  look  at  the  hill, 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  renewed  act  of  universal,  unmiti- 
gated, indispensable,  exceptionless  disqua- 
lification. One  would  imagine  that  a  hill 
inflicting  such  a  multitude  of  incapacities 
had  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  conquest 
made  by  a  very  fierce  enemy,  under  the 
impression  of  recent  animosity  and  i 
ment.  No  man,  on  reading  that  hill,  could 
imagine  that  he  was  reading  an  act  of 
amnesty  and  indulgence.  This  I  say  on 
memory.  It  recites  the  oath,  and  that 
Catholics  ought  to  be  considered  as  good 
and  loyal  subjects  to  his  m 
crown,  and  government;  then  follows  a 
i!  exclusion  of  those  good  and 
loyal  subjects  from  every,  even  the  low- 
est, office  of  trust  and  profit,  or  from  any 
vote  at  an  election  :  from  any  privilege  in 
a  town  corporate;  from  being  even  a  free- 
man of  such  corporations;  from  serving 
on  grand  juries ;  from  a  vote  at  a  vestry  ^ 
from  having  a  gun  in  his  house  ;  from  be- 
ing a  barrister,  attorney,  solicitor,  or.  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

"This  has  surely  more  of  the  air  of  a 
table  of  proscriptions  than  an  act  <>: 
What  must  we  suppose  the  laws  concern- 
ing those  good  subjects  to  ha 
which  this  is  a  relaxation  ?  When  a  very 
great  portion  of  the  labour  of  individuals 
goes  to  the  Mate,  and  is  by  the  state  again 
refunded  to  individuals  through  the  me- 
dium of  offices,  and  in  this  circuitous  pro- 
gress from  the  public  to  the  private  fund, 
indemnifies  the  families  from  whom  it  is 
taken,  an  equitable  balance  between  the 
Government  and  the  subject  is  established. 
But  if  a  great  body  of  the  people  who  con- 
tribute to  this  state  lottery  are  excluded 
from  all  the  prizes,  the  stopping  the  cir- 
culation with  regard  to  them  must  be  a 
most  cruel  hardship,  amounting  in 
to  being  double  and  treble  taxed,  and 
will  be  felt  as  such  to  the  very  quick 
by  all  the  families,  high  and  low,  of  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  denied 
their  chance  in  the  returned  fruits  of 
their  own  industry.  This  is  the  thing 
meant  by  those  who  look  on  the  public 
revenue  only  as  a  spoil,  and  will  naturally 
wish  to  have  as  few  as  possible  concerned 
in  the  division  of  the  booty.  It  a  state 
should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  think  it  can- 
not subsist  without  such  a  barbarous  pro- 
scription, the  persons  so  proscribed  ought 
to  be  indemnified  by  the  remission  of  a 
large  part  of  their  taxes,  by  an  immunity 
from  the  offices  of  public  burden,  and  by 
an  exemption  from  being  pressed  into 
any  military  or  naval  service.     Why  are 
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Catholics  excluded  from  the  law  ?  Do  not 
they  expend  money  in  their  suits  ?  Why 
may  not  they  indemnify  themselves  by 
profiting  in  the  persons  of  some  for  the 
losses  incurred  by  others?  Why  may 
they  not  have  persons  of  confidence, 
whom  they  may,  if  they  please,  employ  in 
the  agency  of  their  affairs ?  The  exclu- 
sion from  the  law,  from  grand  juries,  from 
sheriffships,  under-sheriffships,  as  well  as 
freedom  in  any  corporation,  may  subject 
them  to  dreadful  hardships,  as  it  may  ex- 
clude them  wholly  from  all  that  is  bene- 
ficial, and  expose  them  to  all  that  is  mis- 
chievous iu  a  trial  by  jury." 

It  has  seemed  needful  to  go  into  details 
on  the  provisions  of  these  bills  of  Mr. 
Gardiner,  in  order  to  show  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Ireland  was  proclaim- 
ing her  independence,  and  preparing  to 
fight  for  it — relying,  too,  upon  the  aid  of 
the  Catholic  people— there  were  few  in- 
deed who  so  much  as  dreamed  of  making 
those  Catholics  citizens  or  members  of 
civil  society.  This  radical  vice  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  short  life  of 
Ireland  as  an  independent  nation.  In 
truth,  nobody  in  Europe  had  any  idea  of 
religious  equality;  none  doubted  the  right 
of  the  orthodox  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  lands  and  goods  of  the  heterodox  un- 
til a  few  years  after  this  period,  when 
France  gave  the  noble  example  of  abso- 
lute equality  before  the  law  for  all  reli- 
gions. 

In  the  course  of  this  same  eventful 
February,  Grattan  brought  on  a  new  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  king  declaring 
the  rights  of  Ireland.  But  within  that 
corrupted  atmosphere,  upon  those  bribed 
benches,  was  the  very  worst  place  for 
liberty  to  breathe. 

The  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  though  it 
was  near  at  hand,  for  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  its  own 
freedom.  They  started  back  reluctant 
from  the  glowing  form  of  Liberty;  not 
even  with  a  nation  in  arms  behind  them, 
and  with  a  man  of  the  inspired  eloquence 
of  Grattan  amongst  their  sordid  ranks, 
could  their  valour  and  his  genius  triumph 
over  the  inveterate  corruption  and  ser- 
vility of  that  House.  Grattan's  motion 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  137  to  68.  But 
the  fate  of  that  statesman  who  had  long 
sat  at  the  fountain  head  of  corruption,  and 
who  ministered  so  liberally  to  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  Irish  majority — the  worst 
minister  that  England  ever  had,  whose 
obstinate  perseverance  in  principles  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, lost  to  England  the  noblest  mem- 
ber of  her  great  confederation — was  at 
length  sealed.    He  was  obliged  to  relin- 


quish, with  disgrace,  the  post  he  had  held 
with  dishonour.  Defeat  and  disaster  fol- 
lowed Lord  North  into  his  retirement. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Rockingham 
and  Charles  Fox;  Lord  Carslisle  was 
recalled,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
chosen  to  administer  the  complicated 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Grattan,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  declared  that  he  would  bring 
on  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  anil  he 
moved,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  a  very 
unusual  summons,  that  the  House  be 
called  over  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  April 
next,  and  that  the  Speaker  do  write  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  members,  ordering 
them  to  attend  that  day  as  they  tender  the 
right*  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  made  a  trium- 
phant entry  into  Dublin,  and  he  was 
welcomed,  for  no  good  reason  that  the 
history  of  the  times  can  give,  with  the 
loudest  acclamations.  His  arrival  ap- 
peared to  promise  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
hopes  of  Ireland,  and  he  received  by  anti- 
cipation, a  gratitude  which  he  never 
deserved.  But  his  coming  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  some  of  the  habitual  policy  of 
his  party.  Letters  of  honeyed  courtesy, 
as  hollow  as  they  were  sweet,  were  dis- 
patched by  Fox  to  "his  old  and  esteemed 
friend  the  good  Earl  of  Charlemont."  * 
Whig  diplomacy  and  cunning  never  con- 
cocted a  more  singular  piece  of  writing. 
He  alludes  with  graceful  familiarity  to 
the  long  and  pleasing  friendship  which 
had  existed  between  them,  and  after  a 
variety  of  compliments,  begs  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  House  for  three  weeks, 
in  order  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Charlemont,  and  of 
gentlemen  of  the  first  weight  and  con- 
sequence. But  Fox  was  well  aware 
of  their  opinions.  They  were  recorded 
in  the  votes  and  speeches  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  in  the  military  transac- 
tions of  the  Volunteers.  No  man  knew 
them  better  than  Fox.  He  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Patriot  party,  and  was  well  aware  of  the 
merits  of  their  claims.  And  his  proposi- 
tion was  a  feeble  device  to  try  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  But  Charlemont  was  firm, 
for  Grattan  would  give  "  no  time."  The 
general  of  the  Volunteers  replied  in  terms 
of  courteous  dignity  but  unwonted  deter- 
mination. He  told  the  wily  minister  of 
England  that  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  universally  looked  up  to  as  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
confidence  in  the  new  adminstration.  "Wo 
ask  for  our  rights — our  incontrovertible 
rights— restore  them  to  us,  and  forever 
*  Hardy's  Life  of  Cliarlemont,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4. 
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unite  in  the  closest  and  best  riveted  bonds 
•lion,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  her 
:.  though  hitherto  unkind 
This  was  the  sentimental  cant  of  polities  ; 
but  the  upshot  was,  that  the  Declaration 
u  to  be  moved  on  the  16th  of 
April,  and  it  was  only  left  to  tin 
or  intrigue  to  yield  with  assumed  grace 
what  England  dared  no  longer  withhold. 
No    civil    letters    to   eourtly    vanity— no 
philosophic  generalities  and  tpeciouj  pro- 
mises could  effect  anything  with  Volun- 
teer artillery.     The  epistles  had  all  the 
graces    of    Horace     WalpOta,    and     were 
abundant   in   compliment* :    the   compli- 
ments wire  returned,  but  the  Declaration 
I    .  it  tan,  if  his  own  wisdom 
could   have  allowed    it,    would    not    have 
(land   to    pi  -tood    in    the    lir-t 

rank — a  hundred  thousand  men 
hind  him  in  arms — he  could  not  hesitate. 
It  was  his  glory  ami  his  Wiodom  to 
advance.  And  he  advanced  in  good  ear- 
r  staid  his  foot  till  it  was  planted 
on  the  ruins  of  Usurpation. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Fox  communicated 

to  the  House  of  i  iommons  in  Bnginmi.  the 
following  massage  from  the  king: — 

i;.,  bii  majeetj,  being  con- 
oerned  to  find  that  diaooatonl  and  jeal- 
ousies are  prevailing  among  his  loyal 
subjects  in  Ireland  upon  matters  of  great 
and  importance,  earnestly  rccom- 
;•>  this  SoUM  to  take  1 1  it-  same  into 
their  most  serious  consideration,  in  order 
to  such  a  final  adjustment  as  may  give 
mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms, 
c.  EL" 

A  similar  communication  was  made  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  by  .John  Helj  Hut- 
chinson, principal  secretary  of  state  in 
Ireland,  who.  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
he  had  uniformly  maintained  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  independent  and  exclusive  Legis- 
lation, and  declared  that  he  would  give  his 
earnest  support  to  any  assertion  of  that 
right,  whether  by  vote  of  the  House,  by 
address,  or  by  enacts) 

A  scene  of  still  greater  excitement  and 
Interest  occurred  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  which  has  so  carried  away  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  two  years  before,  when 
Grattan  first  introduced  the  question  of 

Irish  rights.  The  nation  had  become 
strong  and  confident  by  success— they 
had  achieved  free  trade— their  military 
organization  had  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  discipline  and  skill — their 
progress  was,  indeed,  triumphant,  they 
had  but  one  short  step  to  take.  There 
was,  therefore,  great  excitement  through 
Ireland  as  to  the  issue  of  Grattan's  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  not  that  they  apprehended 
failure,  but  that  all  men  felt  anxious  to 


see  the  realization  of  their  splendid  hopes. 
The  streets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  the 
Volunteers — the  House  of  Commons  was 
a  great  centre,  round  which  all  the  city 
appeared  moving.  Inside,  rank  and  fa- 
shion and  genius  were  assembled;  outside, 

arms  were  glistening  and  drums  sound- 
ing.   It  was  tlie  commencement  of  a  new 

government,  ami  the  king  had  sent  a  mes- 
e  to  Ireland. 
The  message  was  similar  to  that  deli- 
vered to   the   English   House,   and    when 
it   hail    been   read,  .Mr.  <  !     usonby 

moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented, 
which  might  mean  anything,  and  meant 
nothing.  It  was  to  tell  his  majesty  that 
the  House  was  thankful  for  a  gracious 
B,  and  that  it  would  take  into  its 
serious  consideration  the  discontents  and 
jealousies   which   had   arisen    in    Ireland, 

which  should  be  investigated 

with  all  convenient  dispatch,  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  justice  and  wisdom  of 
his  mi 

When  this  motion,  very  full  of  the 
solium  plausibilities  of  loyalty  and  the 
generalities  "t  pretended  patriotism,  was 
made.    Henry   Grattan   TOSS   to   mo\e   his 

amendment.    It  was  a  moment  of 

The  success  of  the  motion  was 
certain,  but  all  parties  were  anxious  to 
learn  the  extent  of  the  demands  which 
Grattan  was  about  to  make.  As  the 
"herald  and  orach'  of  his  armed  country- 
men'' he  moved  the  amendment  which 
contained  the  rights  of  Ireland  ;  and  con- 
fident of  its  success,  he  apostrophised  his 
country  as  already  free,  and  appealed  to 
th'  memory  of  those,  great  men  who  had 
first  taught  the  doctrine  of  liberty  which 
his  nobler  genius  had  realised.  lie 
moved  : 

"That  a  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  the 
thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most  gracious 
message  to  this  House,  signified  by  his 
grace  the  lord-lieutenant. 

"To  assure  his  majesty  of  our  un- 
shaken attachment  to  his  majesty's  per- 
son and  government,  and  of  our  lively 
sense  of  his  paternal  care  in  thus  taking 
the  lead  to  administer  content  to  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  Ireland. 

••That,  thus  encouraged  by  nil  royal 

interposition,  we  shall  beg  leave,  with  all 
duty  and  affection,  to  lay  before  nil  ma- 
jesty the  causes  of  our  disoontenf 
jealousies.  To  assure  his  majesty  that 
his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a.  free  people 
That  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial 
crown  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  on  which  connection  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations 
essentially  depend  ;  but  that  the  kingdom 
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of  Ireland  is  ;i  distinct  kingdom,  with  a 
Parliament  of  her  own — the  sole  legisla- 
ture thereof.  That  there  is  no  body  of 
men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this 
nation  except  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mon*, of  Ireland  ;  nor  any  other  Parlia- 
ment which  hath  an}'  authority  or  power 
of  any  sort  whatsoever  in  this  country 
save  only  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.    To 

ire  his  majesty,  that  we  humbly  con- 
ceive that  in  this  right  the  very  essence  of 
our  liberties  exists;  a  right  which  we,  on 
the  part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do 
■claim  as  their  birthright,  and  which  we 
cannot  yield  hut  with  our  live-:. 

"To  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  have 

i  with  concern  certain  claims  advanced 
by  the  Parliament  of  (ilea!  Britain,  in  an 
An  act  for  the  better  *eeur- 
Ing  the  dependency  of  Ireland:'  an  act 
containing  matter  entirely  irreconcilable 
to  the  fundamental  rights  of  this  nation. 
That  we  conceive  tbil  act,  ami  the  claims 
it  advances,  to  be  the  great  and  principal 
cause  of  the  discontents  and  jealousies  in 
this  kingdom. 

"To  assure  his  majesty,  that  his  majes- 
ty's Commons  of  Ireland  do  most  lin< 
wish   that   all   bills  which  become  law  in 
Ireland  should  receive  the  approbation  of 

his  majesty  under  the  seal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  that  yet  we  do  consider  the 
practice  of  suppressing  our  bills  in  the 
council  of  Ireland,  or  altering  the    same 

anywhere,  to  be  another  just  cause  of 

discontent  and  jealousy. 

'•  To  assure  his  majesty  that  an  act, 
entitled  'An  Act  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  his  majesty's  forces, 
unlimited  in  duration,  and  defective  in 
other  instances,  but  passed  in  that  shape 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
tunes,  is  another  just  cause  of  discontent 
and  jealousy  in  this  kingdom. 

"  That  we  have  submitted  these,  the 
principle  causes  of  the  present  discontent 
and  jealousy  of  Ireland,  and  remain  in 
humble  expectation  of  redress." 

The  address  v.  as  carried  unanimously 
in  both  Houses;  and  Parliament  took  a 
short  recess,  to  allow  time  for  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  in  England, 
either  in  Ireland  or  England  doubted 
the  issue.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the 
declaration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
all-suflicient  to  establish  the  liberty  of  the 
country. 

One  may  now  be  allowed  to  regret  that 
Lord  North's  administration  was  no  longer 
in  power.  In  that  case  England  would 
have  refused  concession;  would  have  at- 
tempted to  enforce  her  pretensions  in  Ire- 


ma  !e  an  alliance  with  France,  whose  great 
Revolution  was  now  rapidly  approaching; 
BO  there  would  have  been  happily  an  end 
to  the  British  empire.  Unfortunately  the 
statesmen  of  that  country  were  as  wise 
as  they  were  treacherous.  On  the 
17th  of  May.  simultaneously  in  the  two 
Mster.  Lord  Sheibtirne 
in  the  Lords  ami  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
nions.  having  read  the  addresses  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  moved — "That  it  was 
the  opinion  of  that  EOUM  that  the  art  of 
the  6th  Geo.  I.,  entitled  '  An  Art  far  the 
belter  securing  the  dependent!/  . 
•ijioii  the  Croicn  of  Great  Britain,'  ought  to 
M  repealed." 

On  the  the  27th  of  May.  the  Duke  of 
Portland  officially  communicated  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  this  great  and  memorable 
concession,  which  he  said  came  from  ••  the 

magnanimity  of  the  king  ami  the  wisdom 
of  the  Parliament ;"  closing  his 
with  these  words: — "On  my  own  p i 
entertain  not  the  least  doubt  bat  that  the 
same  spirit  which  urged  you  to  share  the 
freedom  of  Great  Britain  will  confirm 
in   your  determination  to  share   her  fate 
also,  standing  or  falling  with  the  liritish 
nation  kind  of  cant  which 

has  ruined  Ireland  :  yet  the  plain  and 
eternal  truth — that  while  the  British  na- 
tion   stand*,   Ireland   must   fall,    and 

.  was  even  then  well  understood  by 
Irish  patriots,  and  often  avowed  by  Grat- 
tan  himself.  u  Ireland,"  said  he,  "  Ireland 
is  in  strength;  she  has  acquired  that 
strength  by  the  weakness  of  Britain,  for 
Ireland  was  saved  when  America  was  lost: 
when  England  conquered,  Ireland  was 
coerced;  when  she  was  defeated,  Ireland 
was  relieved;  and  when  Charleston  was 
taken,  the  mutiny  and  sugar  bills  were 
altered.  Have  you  not  all  of  you,  when 
you  heard  of  a  defeat,  at  the  same  Instant 
condoled  with  England,  ami  congratulated 
Ireland." 

••  Poynings'  Law"  was  still  on  the 
statute  book  ;  and  the  work  of  enfran- 
nient  was  not  complete  until  it  was 
repealed  :  as  it  was  an  Irish  statute,  it  was 
the  Irish  Parliament  which  hadtorepealit; 
and  this  was  immediately  done  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Yelverton.  Grattan  introduced  a 
bill  "  to  punish  mutiny  and  desertion." 
which  repealed  the  perpetual  mutiny  act, 
and  restored  to  Parliament  a  due  con- 
trol over  the  army ;  also  another  bill 
to  reverse  erroneous  judgments  and  de- 
crees a  measure  which  was  supposed  at 
the  time  to  have  settled  the  question  of 
the  final  judicature  of  Ireland,  and  to  have 
taken  from  the  English  Lords  ami  Kin;. 


land  :  war  would  have  he  en  the  inevitable  I  Bench  their  usurped  appellate  jurisdiction, 
result  ;    Ireland   would    have  necessarily  |      At  the  same  time  that  the  legislature 
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was  thus  taking  securities  ami  piiri ntflM 
(as  it  thought)  for  permanent  Independ- 
ence, it  was  not  forgetful  of  the  honour- 
able debt  due  to  the  man  who.  above  all 
others,  had  conduced  to  restore  the  dignity 

and  independence  <>f  Ireland.  Fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  TOted  to  Henry  (irattan. 
his  friends  having  declined  for  him  the 
larger  tribute  of  £100,000  aa  at  Brsl  pro- 
posed, ami  having  .  .  an  insidious 
offer  of  the  J'honix  Park  and  Viceregal 
Lodge,  which  had  ben  male  bj  Mr. 
Conolly  on  the  part  of  the  (iovernnient. 

Ireland  was  now,  at  least  formally  and 
technically,  an  independent  nation. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
ins— 1784, 


Effect*  of  Independence. — Settlement  not  final  — 
-  for  the  Union.— Corruption  of  Irish 
Knraity  of    Flood   and   Qrattan. — 
Question  between   them. —  Bonn 
Second   Duncannon  Convention.-  <  '.invention  of 
l>ul>lin. — Catholic*  excluded  from  all 
Civil    Ki(;liti. —  Lord    Kenmarc-  Lord    Kenmarc 
IIHWl.     Itfll  Temple.— Knijfhtg  of  Si.  Pat- 
rick.— Portland    viceroy. — .Judication    Hill. — Ha- 
beas Corpus — Bank  of  Ireland. —  Repeal  of  Teat 
Act. — Proceeding*   Of    Convention       flood'*    He- 
form    Bill— H  nvenliOD    dissolved. — 
Knd  of  the  Volunteers. — Militia. 

It  would  be  extremely  pleating  to  have 
now  to  record,  that  this  nation,  thus  eman- 
cipated by  a  generous  impulse  of  patriot- 
ism, and  launched  forth  on  a  higher  and 
wider  career  of  existence,  gave  a  noble 
example  Of  public  virtue,  tolerance, purity, 
and  Liberality.  Such  is  not  the  record  we 
are  to  vriT*-.  England  had  not  (of  course) 
yielded  the  independence  of  her  "sister 
island"  in  good  faith.  Finding  herself, 
for  the  moment,  unable  to  crush  the  rising 
spirit  of  her  Irish  colony  by  force,  she 
feigned  to  give  way  for  a  time,  well  deter- 
mined to  have  her  revenge,  cither  by  fraud 
or  force,  or  by  any  possible  combination 
of  those  two  agencies.  From  the  very 
moment  of  the  acknowledgment  of  Ire- 
land's freedom,  British  ministers  began  to 
plot  the  perpetration  of  "  tin-  I  feton. 

The  very  nobility  of  nature  and  unsus- 
picious generosity  of  the  leading  Irish  pa- 
triot of  the  clay,  so  prompt  and  eager  to 
gush  out  in  unmerited  gratitude,  so  cor- 
dially impatient  to  put  away  every  sha- 
dow of  ill-will  between  the  two  "  sister 
countries,"  gave  the  English  administra- 
tion a  great  advantage  in  devising  their 
plans  for  our  utter  ruin. 


"It  is  difficult."  says  Mr.  afacNevin, 
"to  have  much  sympathy  i"r  the  extra- 
it    amount  of  gratitude  awarded  to 
the  British   Parliament  by  the  leading 

men  of  the  day  in  Ireland.     They  treated 

the  rights  of  Ireland  as  though  their 
establishment  was  not  the  work  of  Irish- 
men, but  the  free  gilt  of  English  magna- 
nimity. And  the  address  moved  by 
Grattan  'did  protest  too  much.'"  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  art!, 
innocent  than  this  address  moved  by  Mr. 
Qrattan  in  reply  to  the  viceroy's  ofj 

announcement  to  Parliament  of  the  repeal 

of  the  declaratory  act.  It  a>»ures  his  ma- 
"  that  no  constitutional  question 
between  the  two  countries  will  any  loi 
exist  which  can  interrupt  their  harmony, 
and  that  Great  Britain  as  she  has  ap- 
proved  our  lirmness  so  she  may  rely  on 

our  affection."     It  further  assures  his 
majesty    "that    we    learn    with    singular 
satisfaction  the  account  of  his  succe 
in  the  East  and  West   Indjes,"   etc.: — 

which  was  doubtlessly  extremely  polite, 
but  essentially  false  and  foolish,  because 
the  mover  of  the  address,  and  every  one 
who  voted  for  it.  knew  well  thai  - 
of    England   anywhere  in  the  world  ■) 
disasters  to  Ireland. 

L"rd  Clare,  who  understood  the  true 
relations  between  the  two  countries  better 
than  any  other  Irish  statesman,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  transactions  of  17>L* 
between  (ileal  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
not  considered  as  final,  telle  us,  that  on 
the  6th  of  June  the  Duke  of  Portland 
thus  wrote  to  Lord  Shell,  urne  :  "I  have 
the  best  reason  to  hope  thai  1  ihaU  soon 
be  enabled  to  transmit  to  you  the  sketch 
or  outlines  of  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  th< 
live  kingdoms,  by  which  the  superintend- 
ing power  and  supremacy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  all  matters  of  state  and  general 
commerce,  will  be  virtually  and  effectu- 
ally acknowledged ;  that  a  share  of  tin; 
expense  in  carrying  on  a  defensive  or 
offensive  war,  cither  in  support  of  our 
own  dominions,  or  those  of  our  allies, 
shall  be  borne  by  Ireland  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  state  of  her  abilities,  and  that 
she  will  adopt  every  such  regulation  as 
maybe  judged  necessary  by  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  better  ordering  and  securing 
her  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  her  own  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies, consideration  being  duly  had  to  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  I  am  flattered 
with  the  most  positive  assurances  fronv 
and   -        -  of   their  support  in 


carrying  such  a  bill  through  both  1  louses 
of  Parliament,  and  I  think  it  most  advis- 
able to  bring  it  to  perfection  at  the  pre- 
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sent  moment."  And  he  happened  to  know 
from  an  official  quarter  that  the  sketch 
of  such  an  act  of  Parliament  was  then 
drawn.  He  knew  the  gentleman  who 
framed  it,  and  he  knew  from  the  same 
quarter  that  blank,  and  blank,  and  blank, 
and  blank  did  unequivocally  signify  their 
approbation  of  it.  This  communication 
was  received  with  the  satisfaction  which 
it  demanded  by  the  British  cabinet.  On 
the  9th  of  June  Lord  Shelburne  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  answer  to  his  last 
dispatch  :  "  The  contents  of  your  grace's 
letter  of  the  6th  inst.  are  too  important  to 
hesitate  about  detaining  the  messenger, 
whilst  I  assure  your  grace  of  the  satisfac- 
tion which  I  know  your  letter  will  give 
the  king.  I  have  lived  in  the  most  an- 
xious expectation  of  some  such  measure 
offering  itself ;  nothing  prevented  my 
pressing  it  in  this  dispatch,  except  having 
repeatedly  stated  the  just  expectations  of 
this  country,  I  was  apprehensive  of  giving 
that  the  air  of  demand  which  would  be 
better  left  to  a  voluntary  spirit  of  justice 
and  foresight.  No  matter  who  has  the 
merit,  let  the  two  kingdoms  be  one.  which 
can  only  be  by  Ireland  now  acknowledging 
the  superintend; ni/  pow&  uud  mpnmmeg  to 
be  where  nature  has  placed  it,  in  precise  and 
unambiguous  terms.  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  inculcate  to  your  grace  the  importance 
of  words  in  an  act  which  must  decide  on 
the  happiness  of  ages,  particularly  in  what 
regard!  contribution  and  trade,  subjects 
mist  likely  to  come  into  frequent  ques- 
tion." 

It  was  easy  for  British  statesmen  to 
find  in  Ireland  the  suitable  material  for 
their  usual  system  of  corruption ;  because 
the  Parliament  did  not  at  all  represent 
the  nation.  Not  only  were  four-fifths  of 
the  people  expressly  excluded,  as  Catho- 
lics, from  all  share  in  the  representation, 
but  of  the  three  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  only  seventy-two 
were  really  returned  by  the  people;  123 
sat  for  "  nomination  boroughs,"  and  re- 
presented only  their  patrons.  Fifty-three 
peers  directly  appointed  these  legislators, 
and  could  also  insure  by  their  influence 
the  election  of  about  ten  others.  Fifty 
commoners  also  nominated  ninety-one 
members,  and  controlled  the  election  of 
four  others.  With  such  a  condition  of 
the  popular  representation,  the  British 
ministry  knew  that  they  could  soon  render 
it  manageable;  and  they  only  waited 
till  their  own  foreign  troubles  should  be 
over  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  '•  where 
nature  has  placed  it." 

The  first  evil  omen  for  Ireland  was  the 
rivalry,  or  rather  downright  enmity,  of 
Flood  and  Grattan.     The  former  had  re- 


signed his  place  in  order  to  act  freely 
with  the  Patriots,  and  had  laboured  by 
the  side  of  Grattan  in  forming  and  inspir- 
ing the  Volunteer  force,  and  the  potent 
public  spirit  which  at  length  wrested  from 
England's  reluctant  hands  the  formal 
recognition  of  Ireland's  independence.  If 
he  ranks  lower  than  Grattan  on  the  roll  of 
the  Patriot  party.it  is  because  he  remained 
to  the  last  an  enemy  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  persisted  in  favouring  that 
vicious  and  petty  policy  of  confining  the 
nation,  with  all  its  powers  and  rights,  t« 
one-fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  first  essential  difference  between 
the-e  two  men,  Flood  was  clearly  in  the 
right.  It  was  his  opinion  that  a  simple 
repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  of  George  the 
First  by  England  was  not  a  sufficient 
security  against  the  resumption  of  legis- 
lative control.  His  argument  was  intel- 
ligible enough.  The  6th  of  George  the 
First  was  only  a  declaratory  act ;  a  diclar- 
atory  act  does  not  make  or  unmake  but 
only  declare  the  law ;  and  neither  could  its 
repeal  make  or  unmake  the  law.  The 
repeal,  unless  there  was  an  express  renun- 
ciation of  the  principle,  is  only  a  repeal 
of  the  declaration,  and  not  of  the  legal 
principle.  The  principle  remained  as 
before,  unless  it  was  specially  renounced. 
Many  acts  had  been  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  binding  Ireland,  and  some  of 
them  before  the  declaratory  act  of  George. 
The  act  did  not  legalize  these  statutes  ; 
it  only  declared  that  the  principle  of  their 
enactment  was  legal — its  repeal  does  not 
establish  their  illegality,  but  only  repeals 
the  declaration.  Flood  was  historically 
right.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  English  Parliament  usurped  the  ab- 
solute right  of  making  laws  for  Ireland, 
and  in  161)1  passed  an  act  to  make  a  fun- 
damental alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
this  country  by  excluding  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  were  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
from  a  seat  in  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
It  was  true,  he  argued,  that  the  Irish  had 
renounced  the  claim  of  England,  but  could 
such  renunciation  be  equal  to  a  renuncia- 
tion by  England  ?  In  any  controversy 
could  the  assertion  of  a  party  in  his  own 
favour  be  equal  to  the  admission  of  his 
antagonist?  Fitzgibbon  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Flood,  and  both  insisted  on  an 
express  renunciation  by  England. 

Grattan,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  the 
security  of  a  British  statute,  and  exclaimed 
that  the  people  had  not  come  to  England 
for  a  charter  but  with  a  charter,  and  asked 
her  to  cancel  all  declarations  in  opposition 
to  it.  It  must  be  said  that  Ireland  had  no 
charter.  Her  Declaration  of  Right  was 
not  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Flood  asked  for 
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a  Bill  of  Rights.  Ho  was  not  satisfied 
without  an  express  renunciation.  Hut 
what  guarantee  against  future  usurpation 
by  a  future  1'arliament.  was  any  renunci- 
ation, however  strong?  The  true  security 
for  liberty  was  tlie  spirit  of  the  people  ami 
the  arms  of  the  Volunteers.  When  the 
spirit  passed  away,  renunciations  and  sta- 

•  <  re  not  more  than  parchment     the 
faith  of   England  remained  the  same  as 
unchangeable. 
Whatever  w.re  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, it  was  pregnant   with  the  worst 
effects.      The    Parliament    adopted     the 

.>f  Grattan:    the  Volunteers  sided 
with  Flood.     A   Bill  of  Ki 
international    compact,    a    plain    - 

it  of  the  claims  of  Ire- 
land and  the  pledge  Of  the  faith  of  Kng- 
land  would  have  been  satisfactory,  ami  it 
most  he  confessed  that  men  were  not  far 

n  asking  for  it.  Hut,  unfortunately. 
the  greet  minds  of  the  day  so  far  partici- 
pated in  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  as  to 
yield  to  small  impulses  and  to  plunge 
into  a  rivalry  fatal  to  their  country, 
in  place  of  uniting  their  powers  for 
the  completion  of  a  noble  and  glorious 
undertaking.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
their  glory— it  was  fatal  for  liberty.* 
Flood,  though  legelly  right  in  tb 

'i  his  suggestions,  may 
unwittingly  have  permitted  himself  to  he 
intlueiie.'d  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy.  He 
i  the  laurels  Ik-  had  been  so  long 
earning,  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  younger 
and  certainly  a  greater  man.  and   his  dlt- 

itlon  was  an  unfortunate  but  a  na- 
tural feeling.    ( )n  the  other  hand.  Grattan, 

peculiar  work  was  the  Declaration 

,:s,  felt  indignant  at  the  imputation 

,  bis  wisdom,  ami  the  Impeachment 
of  his  policy  by  the  measures  which  Flood 
proposed.  When  Flood  was  refused  leare 
to  bring  in  his  liill  of  Rights  on  the  19th 
of  June,  Grattan,  who  ha  I  opposed  it  in 
one  of  his  finest  speeches,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, which  appears  very  indefensible. 
'•  that  the  legislature  of  Ireland  is  inde- 
pendent ;  and  that  any  person  who  shall 
by  writing  or  otherwise,  maintain  that  a 

*  "  It  was  deeply  lamented  that  at  a  moment  criti- 
cal and  vital  to  Ireland  beyond  all  former  precedent, 
an  inveterate  and  almost  vuljrar  hostility  should 
have  prevented  the  co-operation  of  men  whose 
counsels  and  talents  would  have  secured  its  inde- 
pendence. Cut  that  jealous  lust  for  undivided 
honour,  the  eternal  enemy  of  patriots  rod  liberty, 
led  them  away  even  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
parliamentary  decorum.  The  old  courtiers  fanned 
the  flame — the  new  ones  added  fuel  to  it — and  the 
independence  of  Ireland  was  eventually  lost  by  the 
distracting  result  of  their  animosities,  which  in  a  few 
years  was  used  as  an  instrument  to  annihilate  that 

Mature,  the  preservation  of  which 
the  theme  of  their  hostilities." — Harrington's  Rise 
and  Fall,  chap.  xvii. 


right  in  any  other  country  to  make  laws 
for  Ireland  internally  or  externally  exists 
or  can  be  revived,  is  inimical  to  the  peace 
of  both  kingdoms."  It  was  a  strong 
measure  to  denounce  as  ,i  public  em 
wary  statesman  who  read  futurity  with 
more  caution  than  himself.  He  withdrew 
hi>  motion  and  substitute!  another;  "  that 
leave  was  refused  to  bring  in  said  b 
a  bill,  because  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  legislation,  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
-.  whether  internally  or  externally, 
bath   been    already  asserted    by   Ireland  ; 

and  fully,  anally,  and  irrevocably  acknow- 
ledged by  the  British  Parliament.'1 

The  opinion  of  the  I,aw\ 
Volunteers  Wat  In  favour  of  Flood's  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitutional  relations  of 
the  two  countries.     They  considered  that 
repealing  B  declaration  was  not  destroying 

ti  principle,  and  that  a  statute  renouncinj 
any  pre-existing  right,  was  an  indispen 

sable  guarantee  fOT  future  security.    They 

appointed  a  committee  to  Inquire  Into  the 

question,  which  reported  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  an  express  renunciation  should 
accompany  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  <  i 

it.  Whereupon  the  corps  of  In- 
dependent Dublin  Volunteers  of  which 
Grattan  was  colonel,  presented  him  with 
in  address.  They  reviewed  the  whole 
argument,  and  ended  by  requesting  their 
colonel  to  assist  with  bis  beany  concur- 
rence and  strenuous  support,  the  opinion! 
propounded  by  a  committee  "chosen  from 
the  best-informed  body  in  this  nation." 
Such  an  address,  including  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  an  approbation  of  the  courae 
pursued  by  Flood,  and  a  request  to  Grat- 
tan to  support  the  doctrines  be  had  from 
the  first  opposed,  was  construed  by  his 
nice  tense  Of  honour  into  a  dismissal  from 

bis  c mand.    He  did  not  resign  leal  bis 

regiment  might  construe  a  peremptory  re- 
signation as  an  offence.  But  he  told  them, 
that  in  the  succession  of  officers,  tiny 
would  have  an  opportunity  "  to  indulge 
the  range  of  their  disposition."  He  was, 
however,  re-elected,  nor  did  he  lose  the 
command  until  the  October  of  the  next 
year,  when  he  voted  against  retrenchment 
in  the  army.  The  Belfast  First  Volunteer 
company  also  addressed  him.  Doubts, 
they  said,  had  arisen  whether  the  repeal 
of  the  6th  George  the  First  was  a  suffi- 
cient renunciation  of  the  power  formerly 
exercised  over  Ireland  ;  they  thought  it 
advisable  that  a  law  should  be  enacted 
similar  to  the  addresses  which  bad  been 
moved  to  his  majesty,  and  which  embodied 
the  declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Ireland 
Grattan's  answer  was  laconic,  but  explicit 
He  said  he  had  given  the  fullest  consider- 
ation to  their  suggestions  :  he  was  sorry 
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he  differed  from  them  ;  he  conceived  their  [  part   in  obtaining  parliamentary  reform, 


doubts  to  be  ill-founded.    With  great  re- 
spect to  their  opinions,  and  unalterable 
attachment  to  their  interest,  he  adhered 
to  the  latter.    They  received  a  different 
answer  from  Flood,  whom  they  admitted 
as  a  member  of  their  corps.     Similar  cir- 
cumstances occurring  in  different  other 
regiments,   conduced  to  foster    the  evil 
passions  of  those  two  distinguished  men, 
until  they  broke  out  into  a  disgraceful 
and  Tirulent  personal  dispute.     But  there 
were  worse   consequences  attending  this 
unfortunate  quarrel.     Men  whose  united 
talents  and  zeal  would  have  rendered  se- 
cure  the   edifice  of  their  joint    labours 
and  the  monument  of  their  glory,   were 
prompted  to  the  adoption  of  different  lines 
of  policy.     Grattan  refused  to  advance. 
Flood  was  all  for  progress.      Had  both 
united  to  reform  the  constitution,  and  to 
secure  its  permanence,  that  event  which 
eventually  put  a  period  to  the  existcn. so 
of  the  legislature  of  Ireland  would  mwr 
occurred.     A  decision  in  the  Court 
of    King's    Bench   of   England,    by  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  an  Irish  case  brought  there 
by  appeal,  seemed  to  affirm  the  arguments, 
and  to  give  weight  to  the  objections  of 
Flood.    Mr.  Townahend,  in  Introducing  in 
the  English  Commons  the  denunciation 
Bill  (January,    17SJ),   said,  that   doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  simple  repeal,  and  had  bean  increased 
by  a  late  decision  in  the  Court  of  Kind's 
Bench,  which,  however,  he  was  Informed, 
the   court  was  bound   to   give,  the  cam 
having  come  under  its  cognisance  before 
any  question  as  to  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  Irish  matters  had  been  raised.    He 
then  moved  "  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  removing  and  preventing  all 
doubts  which  have  arisen,  or  may  arise, 
concerning  the  exclusive  rights   of    the 
Parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland,  in  mat- 
ters of  legislation  and  judicature,  and  for 
preventing  any  writ  of  error,  or  appeal 
from  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  Ire- 
land from  being  received,  heard,  or  ad- 
justed in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in 
this  kingdom;  and  that  Mr.  Townahend, 
General  \Jonway,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  William 
Grcnville.  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  do  bring  in  the  bill."    The  motion 
seated  without  a  division,  and  the  denun- 
ciation Bill  was  the  result.  This  vindicated 
the  correctness  of  Flood's  reasoning  — it 
did  not  afford  any  additional  security  to 
liberty.    A  solemn  international  compact, 
and  internal  reform  of  Parliament  were 
still  required  to  render  secure  and  inde- 
feasible the  settlement  of  '62.      It  is  a 
matter  of  serious  and  grave  regret,  that 
Grattan  did  not  take  the  same  leading 


m  1  relieving  the  legislature  from  internal 
influence,  as  in  emancipating  it  from  for- 
eign control.     He  would  have  been  a  safo 
counsellor  to  the  Volunteers  ;  and  had  it 
been  found  advisable  and  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  appeal  to 
another  assembly  of  armed  delegates,  it 
would   have  met   under  better  auspices 
than  the  Dublin  Convention  of  17;nJ— nor 
would  it  have  terminated  so  ignominiously. 
But  he  was  influenced  by  weaker  counsels ; 
and,  admitting  that  no  evil  passion  of  any 
kind  was  busy  with  him,  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  he  allowed  his  manly  judg- 
ment to  be  swayed  by  inferior  and  timid 
minds.     Reform  was  plainly  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  his  o*n  labours.     The 
House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the 
people,  nor  did  its  construction  give  any 
guarantee    for  the  security  of    popular 
liberties.     Such  a  body  might  be  forced 
into  great  and  extraordinary  virtue,  as  it 
was  iu  '82  ;  under  such  unusual  influences, 
with  the  Volunteers  in  arms  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  men  like  Grattan, 
Burgh,  and   Flood  amongst   them,   they 
were  unable  to  resist  the  tide  that   was 
flowing;   but   there  was  no  principle  of 
stability  in  them,  they  were  irresponsible 
and   corrupt,      llcform  was   the  obvious 
corollary   of   the   Declaration   of    Bight. 
Had  the  frainers  of  the  constitution  of  '82 
united  to  consolidate  and  secure  their  own 
work,  and  ceased  from  the  insane  conten- 
tions by  which  they  disgraced  their  suc- 
cess; had  they  given  a  popular  character 
to  the  legislature  which  they  fined  from 
external  control,  and  converted  it  into  the 
veritable  organ  of  the  national  will,  by 
conferring  extensive  franchises    on    the 
people,  by  Including  the  Catholics  in  their 
scheme,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  system 
of  close  boroughs,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  English  minister,  without 
a  war,  whose  issue  would  have  been  doubt- 
ful, to  destroy  the  legislative  existence 
of  the  country  by  a  union. 

And  this  they  could  have  done.  The 
Volunteers  were  still  in  force.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  in  arms,  and  had 
urgently  pressed  upon  their  leaders  the 
insufficiency  of  their  work  :  they  had  de- 
manded reform  in  every  provincial  meet- 
ing*—at  Belfast,  on  the  0th  of  June, 

*  Towards  the  end  of  17S2,  the  Government  set 
on  foot  a  plan  whoso  design  was  obvious  enough — 
the  embodying  of  Fencible  regiments.  The  Volun- 
teers took  tire,  and  held  meetings  to  oppose  it  in 
every  quarter.  Oalway  took  the  initiative,  and  was 
followed  by  Dublin  and  Belfast.  The  resolutions 
paeeed  at  the  Tholsel  in  Galway,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 178'.'.  to  the  effect  that  the  Volunteers  were 
most  interested  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
most  adequate  to  the  duty — that  raising  Tenable 
regiment!  without  sanation  of  Parliament,  was  tin- 
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17t*:i,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  thirty- 
eight  corps  of  Volunteers  assembled  after 
a  review,  and  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

••  /.'  tabid,  unanimously,  That  at  an  era 
so  honourable  to  the  spirit,  wisdom,  ami 
loyalty  of  Ireland,  a  kobi  bqual  enw- 
noa  of  the  people  in  Parliament 
m  the  deliberate  attention  of  every 
Iriahman;  H   that   alone  which  can  per- 
petuate  to   future  ages   the    inestimable 
-on  of  a  free  constitution.     In  this 
sentiment  we  are  happy  to   coincide  with 
a  late  decision  of  the  much-respected  Vol- 
unteer army  of  the  Province  of   Minister  ; 

as  well  as  witli  the  opinion  of  thai  oon- 
smnmate   ■tateaman,   the   Ian   Bad   of 

Chatham  — by  whom  it  was  held  a  fa- 
vourite measure  for  checking  venality, 
promoting  public  virtue,  and  restoring 
tlie  native  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

Similar  meeting!  were  hail,  and  similar 
resolutions  adopted  in  every  part  <>t  Ire- 
land. If  the  spirit  of  the  Volunteer!  had 
been  wisely  directed,  and  their  exertions 
tamed  into   the  proper  channel i  there 

seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  Ireland  would 
have  been  firmly  secured  on  a  hasis 
that  would  have  withstood  the  efforts  of 
England.  In  the  latter  country,  the 
i  in  had  met  wiiii  the 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Mr.   Pitt.     Reform  associations  had   been 

formed,  two  of  which,  the  M Yorkshire 

ation,"  and  the  "'London  Consti- 
tutional Knowledge  Sodety,"  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  Volunteers,  ap- 
plauded their  spirit,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  utility  of  holding  a  national  conven- 
tioa'of  the  delegate!  of  the  four  provinces. 
It  was  a  suggestion  quire  consonant  to 
their  spirit  and  to  their  views,  and  they 
.  time  in  acting  upon  it.  In  the 
month  of  July.  1788,  del  ates  from  sev- 
eral corps  in  Ulster  summoned  a  general 
assembly   of  -    from  the   entire 

province  for  the  8th  of  September.  Five 
hundred  representatives  met  in  pursuance 

of  this  requisition  at  Dnngannon.*  Flood 

travelled  from  Dublin  to  attend,  but  was 

1  on  the  road  by  illness.   The  Earl 

of  Bristol  was  present,  and  took  an  active 

constitutional,  nor  justified  by  necessity,  and  might 
proof  to  liberty — were  adopted  al 

Ut  company  m.-t.  protested 
agains;  the  measure,  and  addressed  Flood.  The 
plan  was  not  then  carried  into  execution.  It  was  a 
manifest  attempt  to  terrify  and  overawe  the  Volun- 
teers.   They  were  too  strong  as  yet  to  submit. 

*  Mr.  Grattan  says  this  meeting  took  place  at  a 
meeting- bouae of  diaaenton  In  Belfast.  The  state- 
ment in  the  text  is  on  the  authority  of  the  Historical 
Collections  relating  to  Belfast,  p.  256.  and  Belfast 
Politics,  p.  MS.  See  also  a  pamphlet,  llisioiy  of 
the  Convention,  published  in  17S4. 


I  part  in  the  proceedings.    Be  was  the  eon  of 
of  Lord  Hervey,  and  made  a  considerable 
figure  for  a  few  years  in  the  proceedin 
the  Volunteers.    There  is  do  man  of  whom 

in  ire  opposite  opinions  are  given.  Whilst 
some  represent  him  as  a  man  of  elegant 
erudition  and  extensive  learning,  others 
paint  him  as  possessing  parts  more  bril- 
liant than  solid,  as  being  generous  but 
uncertain;  splendid  but  fantastic;  an 
amateur  without  judgment  and  a  critic 
without  taste;  engaging  but  licentious  in 
conversation;  polite  but  violent  ;  in  fact, 
possessing  many  of  the  qualities  winch 
the  satirist  attributes  to  another  nobleman 
of  his  country,  the  tickle  and  prolli 
Villiers.  There  could  be  no  greater  con- 
trasts in  his  character  than  in  his  conduct 
and  position.  He  wore  an  English  coronet 
and  an  Irish  mitre  ;  and  some  have  thought 
that  lie  was  visionary  enough  to  have 
assumed    the  port  of   the  tribune  only  to 

obtain  the  power  of  a  sovereign,  lie  was 
Indeed  monarchial  in  his  splendour*— his 
retinae  exceeded  that  of  the  most  affluent 
nobleman — his  equipages  were  magnifi- 
cent— he  delighted  in  the  acclamations 

of  the  populace,  and  the  military  escort 
which  surrounded  his  carriage.*  Be  WSJ 
a  man  who  l  priicely  qualil 

lie  was  costly,  luxurious,  munificent,  and 
in  the  strange  antithesis  of  his  position — 
bishop,  earl,  demagogue^— was  formed  to 

attract  the  nation  amongst  which  iie  had 
cast  his  lot.  But  his  qualities  were  not 
dangerous;  Government  w  fraid 

of  him  than  they  needed  to  be;  and  he 

effected  little  in  the  history  of  his  day, 
in  «re  than  playing  a  splendid  part  ill  a 
transitory  pageant. 

The  second  Dnngannon  Convention 
elected  for  its  president  Mr.  das.  Stewart, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Ib- 
was  the  friend  of  Lord  Charlemont  They 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  but  the 
most  important  was  the  following  :  — 

"That  a  committee  of  five  persons  be 
appointed  to  represent  Ulster  in  a  grand 
national  Convention,  to  be  held  at  noon, 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  of  Dublin,  on  the 
10th  of  November  then  ensuing;  to  which 
they  hoped  thai  each  of  the  other  provinces 

would  send  delegates  to  digest  and  pub- 
lish a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  to 
pursue  such  measures  as  may  appear  m 
likely  to  render  it  effectual  ;  to  adjourn 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  convene  pro- 
vincial meetings  if  found  necessar}'." 

Addresses  were  issued  to  the  Volunteers 
of    the    three    provinces,    filled    with    the 

*  He  was  escorted  to  the  Botnnda  Convention  liy 
a  troop  of  light  dragoons,  commanded  by  his  nephew, 
Qeorge  it.  Fitzgerald, — Baxringtou'a  Biae  and  Fall 

of  the  Irish  Nation,  c.  7. 
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noblest  sentiments  in  favour  of  liberty, 
ami  abundant  in  the  impassioned  if  not 
Inflated  eloquence  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  day  delighted  to  be  clothed.  There 
was.  however,  an  anomaly  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  striking  and  painful  con- 
trast between  their  abstract  theories  of 
liberty  and  their  practical  manifestation. 
A  proposition  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
111  rejected.  Here  was  a  body  of  men, 
not  endowed  with  the  powers  of  legislation, 
but  acting  a<  ■  suggestive  assembly,  dic- 
tating to  legislation  the  way  in  which  it 
should  go,  and  declaring  that  freedom 
should  be  made  more  diffusive  Id 
joyinent  ;  yet  they  are  found,  on  grave 
deliberation,  rejecting  from  their  scheme 
tlie  vast  body  of  the  nation  whom  they 
professed  to  emancipate  and  raise.  The 
practical  absurdity  was  the  rock  on  which 
they  split.  And  it  is  said  regretfully  and 
without  reproach,  that  the  influence  of 
this  intolerant  principle  upon  their  coun- 
sels is  attributable  to  Lord  Charlcm  >nt 
and  Henry  Flood.  These  good  men  weft 
the  victims  of  a  narrow  religious  anti- 
pathy, which  prevented  either  of  them 
from  rendering  permanent  service  to  the 
Cause  of  liberty. 

The  interval  between  the  Dungannon 
meeting  and  the  Dublin  Convention  was 
.stormy:  yet  the  Brat  Parliament  in  the 
yalty  of  Lord  Northingtoo  opened 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Volunteers. 
This  vote  was  the  work  of  Government. 
It  is  mosl  probable  that  it  was  a  depreca- 
tory measure,  and  intended  to  guard 
against  any  violence  in  the  Com 
This  was  the  only  measure  of  conciliation 
during  the  session.  Sir  Edward  Newen- 
ham  introduced  the  question  of  retrench- 
ment in  the  public  expenses,  principally 
witlt  reference  to  reduction  in  the  army. 
It  was  taken  up  warmly  by  Sir  II.  Caven- 
dish ami  Henry  Flood;  and  it  certainly 
did  appear  as  if  this  enmity  to  the  regular 
army  was  a  Volunteer  sentiment,  so 
strongly  did  the  principal  parliamentary 
friends  of  that  distinguished  body  perse- 
vere in  the  pressing  upon  the  legislature 
the  question  of  retrenchment.  Grattan 
was  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  the  regu- 
lar forces — he  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
compact  that  they  remain  at  a  certain 
standard  settled  in  17SL',  and  he  is  accor- 
dingly found  an  opponent  on  all  oc 
of  every  proposition  of  retrenchment.  The 
question  was  unfortunate ;  it  led  to  that 
degrading  personal  discussion  which  dis- 
played the  two  greatest  men  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  discreditable  attitude  of  virulent 
and  vulgar  personal  animosity.  On  Sir 
II.  Cavendish's  motion  for  reduction  in 
the  expenses  of  the  kingdom,  Flood  eagerly 


and  eloquently  supported  the  proposition 
But  wandering  beyond  the  necessities  of 
his  argument  he  indulged  in  some  wanton 
reflections  upon  Grattan,  and  the  result 
was  an  invective  from  the  latter,  so  fierce, 
implacable,  and  merciless,  that  it  leaves 
behind  it  at  a  great  distance  the  finest 
specimens  of  recorded  virulence.  The 
estrangement  of  these  illustrious  men  was 
complete.  And  the  triumph  of  their  pas- 
sions was  one,  and  not  a  very  remote,  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  their  country.  They 
could  no  longer  unite  to  serve  her  ;  their 
views,  which  had  differed  so  widely  befor» 
thenceforward  became  principles  of  an- 
tagonism, to  carry  out  which  was  a  point 
of  honour  and  an  instinct  of  anger;  and 
they  whose  combined  wisdom  would  have 
rendered  li!>erty  secure,  became  unwit- 
tingly her  most  destructive  enemies.  The 
ative  policy  of  Grattan,  and  the 
-ive  principles  of  Flood,  in  the 
acrimony  of  contest  and  the  estrangement 
of  parties,  gave  full  opportunity  toGoTem- 
ment  to  perfect  that  scheme  which  ended 
in  thi'  Union. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  what  may  well 
Ik'  called  the  last  scene  of  the  great  poli- 
tical and  military  drama  in  which  the 
Volunteers  played  such  a  distinguished 
part.  At  a  time  of  great  and  pi 
public  peril,  they  sprung  to  arms  and 
saved  their  country.  Having  dispelled 
the  fears  of  foreign  invasion  and  secured 

the  integrity  of  Ireland,  they  found  within 
her  own  system  a  greater  enemy.  They 
found    trad'  and     legislation 

powerless.  They  emancipated  industry 
and  commerce  ;  and  they  restored  a  con- 
stitution. Uut  with  their  achievements 
their  ambition  increased,  and  concluding 
with  reason  that  a  constitution  must  be  a 
nominal  blessing  wdiere  the  Parliament 
was  not  freely  chosen  by  the  people,*  they 
resolved   t'.jion  employing   their   powerful 

organisation  to  procure  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament. How  far  this  was  con 
with  their  original  principle— how  far 
they  should  have  left  to  the  Parliament 
itself  the  remodelling  of  its  internal  struc- 
ture, and  appealed  to  its  wisdom  in  their 
civilian  character,  it  is  difficult  t 
They  had  asserted  at  Dungannon — and 
the  proposition  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature— that  a  citizen,  by  learn- 
ing the  use  of  arms,  did  not  forfeit  the 
right  of  discussing  political  affairs.  Vet 
Grattan,  in  replying  to  Lord  Clare's  speech 

*  There  were  three  hundred  members  ;  sixty-four 
were  county  members,  and  about  the  same  number 
might  be  returned  with  great  exertion  Ijv  the  people 

in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  remainder  were  tlio 
close  borottirh  members,  the  nominees  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  invariably  the  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment. 
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on  the  Union,  seems  to  have  insisted  that 
armed  men  might  make  declarations  in 
favour  of  liberty,  but  having  recovered 
it.  they  should  retire  to  eultivate  the 
bleating!  of  peace.*  The  Volunteers. 
however,  did  not  imagine  that  liberty  was 
secured  until  the  Parliament  WM  free. 
it  easy  to  understand  why.  if  their 

ittone  were  of  value  in  1783  to  re- 

eover  I  constitution,  they  should  not  be 
Of  Waal  importance  In  1783  to  reform  the 

lire. 

:>us  to   the  first  meeting  of  the 
Dublin  Convention,  provincial  assemblies 
were  held  in  Leinster,  Munster.  ;i: 
naught     They  passed  resolutions  similar 
to  those  adopted  at  Dnngannon— di 
were    appointed— and    the    whole    nation 
was  prepared    for  the  great  CongI 
which    the    fate    of    Ireland    seemed    to 

depend. 

At  length)  amidst  the  hush  of  public 

i  \cited  hope's  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  fears  of  (iovernm 
Monday,  the  10th  of  November,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  delegates  of  the  Volunteers 
of  Ireland  met  at  the  Boyal  Exchange. 
They  elected  Lord  ( 'harleinont,  chairman, 
and  John  Talbot  Ashenhurst  and  Captain 
Od    then  adjourned 

to  the  Rotunda.    Their  pre 

of  triumph.     The  city  and  county  Volun- 
;  lined   the  streets,    and    received    the 

ho  marched  two  and  two 
through  their  ranks,  with  drums  beating 
and  colours  Bring.  Thousands  of  specta- 
tor- watched  with  eves  of  hopeful  admir- 
ation the  slow  and  solemn  march  of  the 
armed  repn  to  their  place  of 

assembly;  and  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.     Vain  noises 
— hapless  enthusiasm  !     In  a  few 
the  doors  that  opened  to  admit  the  dele- 
gates of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  were 

cloeed  upon  them  with  Inconsiderate  haste; 

and  the  fate  of  the  constitution  they  had 
restored  was  sealed  iraidal  sullen  gloom 
and  angry  discontent.  But  popular  en- 
thuaiaam  was  not  prophetic, or  could  only 
anticipate  from  a  glorious  pageantry  a 
great  result 
The  largest  room  of  the  Rotunda  was 

arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  delegates. 
Semicircular  seats,  in  the  manner  of  an 
amphitheatre,  were  ranged  around  the 
chair.  The  appearance  of  the  house  was 
brilliant:  the  orchestra  was  filled  with 
ladies  ;  and  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
was  intense  and  general.  Their  first  pro- 
ceeding was  to  affirm  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Dungaunon,  that  therighl  of 
political  discussion  was  not  lost  by  the 
assumption  of  arms ;  but  the  resolution 
*  Grattan's  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  08. 


was  worded  in   that  spirit   of  exclusion 
which  was  the  bane  and  the  destruction  of 

the  Volunteers. 

It  was  •■  /,'.  solved,  That   the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  required 
by  the  statute  law  to  carry  arms,  and  to 
learn  the  use  of  them,"  etc. 

It  seems  difficult  at  this  day  to  account 
for  the  narrow  and  perverse  policy  which 
prevailed  in  this  Convention  with  i 
to  the  Catholics.  The  delegates  forming 
that  body  had  it  in  their  power  to  lay  t la- 
foundations  of  the  newly  liberated  nation 
•  hep  in  the  hearts  and  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  and  thus  defy  both  the  arts 
and  arms  of  England  to  enslave  a  united 
Ireland.  They  perversely  threw  away 
this  noble  opportunity  :  their  work  of  re- 
generating their  country  was  hut  half 
done;  English  intrigue  was  soon  busy  on 

the  large  held  thus  left  for  its  operation; 

and  it  cannot  lie  thoughl   wonderful  if 

very   many  of  the   Catholics   afterwards 
became  reconciled   to  the    fatal    Idea  of   a 

legislative  union  with  England,  as  afford- 

a  better  chance  for  their  emancipation 

than  living  under  the  bitter  and  intolerant 

exdnaJTeness  of  the  Irish  Ascendency. 

A  very  shameful  incident  occurred  on 
one  of  the  early  days  of  this  Convention 
meeting.      It  was   known   that    there  were 

s e  members  of  it  who   strongh 

some  measure  of  relief  to  the  Catholics, 

especially  the  restoration  of  their  . 
franchise;  when  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  chiefly  known  by  his 
good  bulls  ami  bad  jokes,  appeared  on  the 

Boor,  and  obtained  permission,  though  not 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  to  DM 
announcement  with  which  he  said  he  had 
been  charged  by  Lord  Eenmare,  a  Catholic 
nobleman:  "That  noble  Lord,"  said  Sir 
B03  le  lioche,  "  and  others  of  hit  era '/,  dis- 
avowed any  wishof  being  concerned  in  the 
business  of  elections,  and  fully  sensible 
of  the  favours  already  bestowed  upon 
them  by  Parliament  felt  but  one  desire,  to- 
enjoy  them  in  peace,  without  seeking  in 
the  present  distracted  state  of  at; 
raise  jealousies,  and  further  embarass  the 
nation  by  asking  for  more."* 

This  was  on  the  14th  of  November. 
But  the  mean-spirited  proceeding  of 
Lord  Kenmare  excited  much  indignation 
amongst  the  Catholics  then  in  Dublin. 
They  did  not  indeed  hope  much  from  the 
Convention;  but  at  least  they  would  not 
permit  his  lordship  to  disavow  in  their 
name  every  manly  aspiration.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  princely  demagogue,  the  Earl-Bishop 
of  Derry,  rose  to  submit  to  the  considera- 

*  Mr.  Plowden  speaks  of  this  as  a  "  pretended 
letter  of  Lord  Kenuiare." 
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tion  of  the  Convention  "  a  paper  of  con- 
sequence, which  referred  to  a  class  of  men 
who  were  deserving  of  every  privilege  in 
common  with  their  fellow-countrymen." 
Ee  in  >ved  that  the  paper  should  be  read. 
It  was  to  this  effect :  "  Nov.  14th,  1783— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  Sir 
Patrick  Bel  lew,  Bart.,  in  the  chair,  it  was 
unanimously  Resolved,  That  the  message 
relating  to  us  delivered  this  morning  to 
the  National  Convention  was  totally  un- 
known to  and  unauthorised  by  us.  That 
we  do  not  so  widely  differ  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  as,  by  our  own  act,  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  our  shackles.  That  we 
shall  receive  with  gratitude  every  indul- 
gence that  may  be  extended  to  us  by  the 
legislature,  and  are  thankful  to  our  bene- 
countrymen  for  their  generous 
efforts  on  our  behalf.  Resolved,  That  Sir 
1*.  Bellew  be  requested  to  present  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
as  the  act  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  entreat  that  his  lordship  will 
ned  to  communicate  them  to  the 
National  Convention."  There  were  few 
more  remarkable  men  in  Ireland  in  that 
■ge  of  able  men  than  this  singular  Bishop 
of  Deny,  He  was  a  steady  friend  to  the 
Catholics,  and  supported  every  movement 
in  their  favour,  when  Charlcmont  and 
Flood  coldly  repulsed  and  resisted  every 
suggestion  of  this  kind.  One  cannot  but 
wish  that  the  bold  bishop  had  been  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Volunteers. 

A  newly  elected  Parliament  had  met  a 
few  days  before  this  Convention  ;  and 
Dublin  then  presented  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  two  deliberative  bodies,  seated 
in  two  houses,  within  sight  of  each  other, 
treating  of  the  same  questions,  and  com- 
posed in  part  of  the  same  persons ;  for 
many  members  both  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  were  also  members  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  they  passed  from  one  build- 
ing to  the  other,  as  debates  of  importance 
were  to  arise  in  either.  The  year  which 
was  drawing  to  a  close  had  been  a  very 
busy  and  stirring  one  in  Ireland.  The 
British  ministry  was  that  famous  "  coali- 
tion ministry"  formed  by  Lord  North  and 
Mr  Fox  :  the  Irish  Judicature  Bill,  one  of 
the  series  of  measures  for  establishing  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  had  been  passed 
by  the  English  Parliament.*  Lord  Temple 

•  It  is  the  act  23  George  III.,  c.  28,  entitled.  "  An 
Act  for  preventing  and  removing  all  doubts  which 
have  arisen,  or  may  arise,  concerning  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Parliament  and  courts  of  IreUnd,  in 
matters  of  legislation  and  judicature ;  and  for  pre- 
venting any  writ  of  error  or  appeal  from  any  of  his 
majesty's  courts  in  that  kingdom  from  being  re- 
ceived, heard,  and  adjudged,  in  any  of  his  maji  sty's 
courts  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 


had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Portland  as 
lord-lieutenant ;  and  in  his  viceroyalty.  it 
was  judged  advisable  to  amuse  the  Irish 
with  a  bauble  "  to  draw  away  the  public 
mind,"  says  Mr.  Plowden,  "  "from  specu- 
lative questions,"  especially  reform  :  and 
accordingly  letters  patent  were  issued 
creating  the  order  of  '•  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick;"  and  the  new  knights  were  in- 
stalled with  great  pomp  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  festival  of  the  saint.  Lord 
Temple's  government  lasted  but  a  few 
months,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North- 
ington  who  dissolved  the  Parliament ;  and 
a  general  election  had  now  resulted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was  already  in 
session  in  College  Green,  when  the  Con- 
vention of  Volunteers,  after  first  meeting 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  transferred  their 
meeting  to  the  upper  end  of  Sackvillo 
Street.  The  Convention  and  the  Parlia- 
ment stood  in  a  very  singular  relation: 
the  main  object  of  the  one  was  to  reform 
and  to  purge  the  other.  Certainly  Parlia- 
ment greatly  needed  to  bo  reformed  and 
purged  ;  but  when  the  medicine  was  offered 
at  the  sword's  point,  by  a  body  clearly 
extra-legal  and  unconstitutional,  it  was 
not  very  likely  that  they  would  swallow 
it.  The  House  of  Commons  was  not  only 
thorougly  vicious  in  its  constitution, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  nominees  of 
great  proprietors,  but  also  systematically 
corrupted  by  bribes,  places,  and  promises ; 
for  it  was  now  more  essential  to  English 

Amongst  the  several  acts  which  received  the  royal 
assent  under  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration, 
waa  Mr.  Ellen's  act  for  establishing  the  national 
bank.  This  met  with  some  opposition,  but  the 
measure  was  carried,  and  tbe  bank  opened  the  year 
following.  Uy  this  act  (21  and  22  Gen.  HI.,  c.  16), 
the  Bank  was  established  by  the  name  of  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
The  subscribers  to  it  were  to  pay  in  £600.000,  rithe 
in  cash  or  debentures,  at  4  per  cent.,  which  were  to 
be  taken  at  par,  and  considered  as  money.  This 
sum  was  to  be  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  the 
debentures  to  that  amount,  when  received,  were  to 
be  cancelled  by  the  vice-treasurers.  For  these  an 
annuity  of  £24,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  company, 
being  equal  to  the  interest  payable  upon  these 
debentures ;  the  stock  was  to  be  redeemable  at  any 
time,  upon  twelve  months'  notice,  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1794.  Ireland  obtained  likewise  an  im- 
portant acquisition  by  a  bill.  "  for  better  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,"  otherwise  called  the 
Habeas  Corpiu  act,  similar  to  that  formerly  passed 
in  England. 

The  sacramental  test,  by  which  the  dissenting 
Protestants  were  excluded  from  offices  of  trust  under 
the  crown,  was  also  repealed,  and  the  nation  was 
gratified  by  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill, 
and  by  that  long-desired  act  for  making  the  com- 
mission of  the  judges  of  that  kingdom,  to  continue 
quamdiu  se  bene  getzerint.  An  act  was  also  passed 
to  render  the  manner  of  conforming  from  the  Popish 
to  the  Protestant  religion  more  easy  and  expeditious. 
Another  for  sparing  to  his  mejesty,  to  be  drawn  out 
of  this  kingdom  whenever  he  should  think  tit,  a 
force  not  exceeoing  50,000  men.  Part  of  the  troops 
appointed  to  be  kept  therein  for  its  defence. 
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policy  than  ever  to  "'  secure  a  parliamen- 
tary majority  "  upon  all  questions.  Such 
a  Parliament,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
already  placemen,  pensioners,  or  recipi- 
ents of  secret  service-money  or  else  ex- 
soon  to  be  in  one  of  those  categories, 
could  not  long  subsist  by  the  side  of  a 
dictatorial  Convention  of  armed  men, 
Which  really  represented  the  armed  force 
of  the  nation,  and  which  called  upon  it  to 
come  out  from  the  slough  of  all  that  pro- 
fitable corruption.  One  or  the  other  Par- 
liament or  Convention,  it  was  plain  would 
i  give  way. 
When  the  excitement  which  followed 
Lord  Kenmare'8  singular  disavowal  of 
manhood  had  suicided,  there  was  not 
much  further  reference  to  Catholics  or 
their  claims;  the  Convention  resolved 
itself  Into  committees,  and  appoint 
committees,  to  prepare  plans  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  general  body.  "  Then  was  displayed 
a  singular  scene,  and  yet  such  a  scene  as 
any  one,  who  considered  the  almost  un- 
varying disposition  of  an  assembly  of  that 
.  and  the  particular  object  for  which 
conTened,  might  justly  have  ex- 

1  (Barter,   and   from 

lerks  or  no  clerks 
at  all.  was  poured  in  such  a  multiplicity 
of  plans  of  reform,  some  of  them  Ingeni- 
ous, some  which  bespoke  an  exercised  and 
rational  mind,  but  in  general  so  utterly 
Impracticable,  'so  rugged  and  so  wild  in 
their  attire,  they  looked  not  like  the  off- 
spring of  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  yet 
u  it,'  that  language  would  sink  in 
ring  tola  motley  band  of  incon- 
gruous fancies,  of  misshapen  theories, 
valuable  only  if  inefficient,  or  execrable  if 
efficacious."  * 

But  the  plan  which  after  some  weeks  of 
discussion  was  eventually  adopted,  was 
the  workmanship  of  the  ablest  bead  in  the 
assembly.  Flood  had  assumed,  because 
he  was  able  to  grasp  and  resolute  to  main- 
tain, a  predominating  superiority  over  the 
Convention.  It  was  the  ascendancy  of  a 
vigorous  eloquence,  a  commanding  pre- 
sence, and  a  resistless  will.  With  him  in 
all  his  views,  and  beyond  him  in  many, 
was  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  The  plan  of 
reform  which  these  two  men  approved  t 

*  llnrdy's  Life  of  Charlcmont.  Hardy  was  one  of 
Lord  Charlemont's  OOtttta,  and  looked  at  men  and 
things  through  the  medium  of  Marino.  1 1  is  maiden 
en  was  made  in  support  of  Flood's  plan  of 
reform,  brought  up  from  the  Convention.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Hardv — though  poor,  lie-  was 
in  orruptlble — scorned  the  large  offers  which  wire 
made  to  him  at  the  Union.  He  was  a  patriot  not  to 
be  purchased,  when  corruption  was  most  munili- 
ecnt. 

t  The  bishop  would  have  included  the  Catholics. 


was  adopted,  and  Flood  was  selected  to 
introduce  a  bill  founded  on  its  principles 
and  suggestions  into  Parliament  They 
Imagined  that  they  could  terrify  the  ii 
la  hire,  and  they  much  miscalculated  the 
power  of  the  Volunteers.  That  power 
was  already  shaken  ;  they  had  thing  away 
the  sympathies  of  the  people;  they  hail 
by  their  conduct  defined  themselves  as 
an  armed  oligarchy,  whose  limited  no- 
tions of  freedom  extended  DO  farther 
than  their  own  privileges  and  claims; 
they  were  abhorred  and  feared  by 
Government  and  its  parliamentary  re- 
tainers ;  they  were  not  trusted  by 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  It  was 
under  unfortunate  auspices  like  tb 
the  midst  of  bitter  hostility  and  more 
dangerous  indifference,  that  Flood,  leav- 
ing the  Rotunda,  proceeded  on  the  29th 
of  December  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  bill,  every  provision  of  which  was 
aimed  at  the  parliamentary  existence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  House.  lie  had  re- 
quested the  delegates  not  to  adjourn  till 
its  fate  was  ascertained.  Rut  fatigue  and 
disappointment  rendered  compliance  im- 
possible. 

Flood's  plan  embraced  many  of  t lie 
principles  which  have  since  become  incor- 
porated with  the  British  constitution  — 
the  destruction  of  borough  influence,  and 
the  creation  of  a  sound  county  franchise.* 
There  was  nothing  revolutionary — no- 
thing of  that  spirit  to  which  modern 
usages  give  the  name  of  radical,  in  its 
principles  and  details.  It  was  only  defec- 
tive in  its  grand  omission.  The  Catholics 
obtained  no  boon,  and  acquired  no  liberty 
by  its  provisions,  and  to  its  fate  In  the 
legislature  they  were  naturally  indifferent. 
We  have  objected  to  Grat tan  that  he  did 
not  go  on  with  the  popular  movement— it 
may  with  equal  justice  be  alb 
Lord  Charlcmont  and  Flood,  that  by  their 
religious  intolerance  they  impaired    the 

*  ScnKME  of  Reform. — "That  every  Protestant 
freeholder  or  leaseholder,  possessing  l  freehold  or 
leasehold  for  a  certain  term  of  years  of  forty  shil- 
lings value,  resident  in  any  city  or  borough,  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  member  for 

the  same. 

"  That  decayed  boroughs  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
turn representative!  by  an  txtenston  of  franchise  to 
the  neighbouring  parishes.    That  suffrages  of  the 

electors  should  be  taken  by  the  sheriff  or  his  depu- 
ties, on  the  same  day,  at  the  respective  places  of 
election.  That  pensioners  of  the  crown  receiving 
their  pensions  during  pleasure,  should  be  incapaci- 
tated from  sitting  in  Parliament.  I  hat  ever.,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  accepting  a  pension  for  life,  OT  any 
place  under  the  crown,  should  vacate  his  scat  That 
each  member  should  subscribe  an  oath  that  he  had 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  given  any  pecuniary 
or  oilier  consideration  with  a  view  of  obtaining  that 
suffrage  of  an  election.  Finally,  that  the  duration 
of  Parliament  ahoold  not  exceed  the  term  of  three 
years." 
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strength  of  popular  opinion  and  marred 
the  efficacy  of  all  their  previous  proceed' 
inn. 

The  debate  consequent  on  Flood's  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Reform  Bill. 
■was  hitler  and  stormy.  The  whole  array  of 
placemen,  pensioners,  and  nominees  were 
in  arms  against  the  bill — they  could  not 
■  their  rapce  and  amazement— but 
vented  their  wrath  against  the  Volunteers 
in  furious  terms.  And  Yelverton.  who 
combined  an  unmeasured  regard  for  self- 
*  with  a  cautious  and  measured 
love  of  liberty,  and  who  had  been  a 
Volunteer,  denounced  the  idea  of  a  bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

'•If  this,  as  it  is  notorious  it  does,  ori- 
ginates from  an  armed  body  of  men.  1 
reject  it.  Shall  we  sit  here  to  Ik?  dictated 
to  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet?  I  honour 
the  Volunteers;  they  have  eminently 
served  their  country  ;  bat  when  they  turn 
into  a  debating  society  to  reform  the 
Parliament  and  regulate  the  nation  — 
when,  with  the  rude  point  of  the  bayonet, 
they  would  probe  the  wounds  of  the  con- 
stitution that  require  the  most  skilful 
hand  and  delicate  Instrument,  it  reduces 
the  question  to  this— Is  the  Convention 
or  tin-  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  deliberate 
on  the  affairs  ot  the  nation?     What  have 

we  lately  teen f— even  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom,  armed  men  lining  the 
lor  armed  men  going  in  fastidious 
show  to  that  pantheon  of  divinities,  the 
Rotunda,  and  there  Bitting  in  all  the 
parade  and  in  the  mockery  of  Parlia- 
ment !     Shall  we  submit  to  this.'' 

"I  ask  every  man  who  regard!  that 
free  constitution  established  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers,  is  such  an  infringement 
upon  it  to  be  suffered?  If  it  is,  and  one 
step  more  is  advanced,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  retreat.  If  you  have  slept,  it  is  high 
time  to  awake." 

This  was  the  logic  of  an  attorney- 
general,  who  never  deals  a  harder  blow  to 
liberty  than  when  he  professes  himself 
her  most  obedient  servant.  But  this 
transparent  hypocrisy  was  rudely  dealt 
■with  by  Flood — 

"  I  have  not  introduced  the  Volunteers, 
but  if  they  are  aspersed,  I  will  defend 
their  character  against  all  the  world.  By 
■whom  were  the  commerce  and  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country  recovered  ?— By  the 
Volunteers. 

••  Why  did  not  the  right  honourable 
gentlemen  make  a  declaration  against 
them  when  they  lined  our  streets — when 
Parliament  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
those  virtuous  armed  men  to  demand  the 


rights  of  an  insulted  nation?  Are  they 
different  men  at  this  day,  or  is  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  different  ?  He  was 
then  one  of  their  body;  he  is  now  their 
■center  !  He,  who  saw  the  streets  lined— 
who  rejoiced — who  partook  in  their  glory, 
in  now  their  accuser!  Are  they  test 
less  brave,  less  ardent  in  their  country's 
cause,  or  has  their  admirable  conduct 
made  him  their  enemy?  May  they  not 
say.  we  have  not  changed,  but  you  have 
changed.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man cannot  bear  to  hear  of  Volunteers, 
but   I   will   ask   him,  and  I  will  have  a 

I.INO  TAUGHT  TO  Iioi.l.o  is   ill-  LUl  — 

Who  gave  jon  free  trade?  who  got  you 

the  free   constitution?  who   made  you  a 

Italian  t — Tkt  1  'oltuih  are  .'* 

-If  they  were  the  men  you  now  describe 
them,  why  did  you  accept  of  their 
rice,  why  diil  you  not  (4*1  accuse  them? 
If  they  were  so  dangerous  why  did  yon  pass 
through  their  ranks  with  your  S]» 
at  your  head  to  demand  a  constitution — 
why  did  you  not  then  fear  the  ills  you  now 

apprehend  ?" 

Qrattan  supported  the  Bill.  He  said  ho 
loved  to  blend  the  idea  of  Parlimeiit  and 
the  Volunteers.  They  had  concurred  in 
establishing  the  constitution  in  the  UMt 
Parliament  ;  he  hoped  that  they  would 
do  it  in  the  present.  But  altogether  it 
must  be  said  that  his  support  was  feeble — 
it  wanted  heart,  it  wanted  the  tire,  the 
inspiration,  the  genius  which  carried  the 
ration  of  Right!  with  triumph 
through  that  ineffably  corrupt  assembly. 
And  yet  reform  was  the  only  security  for 
his  own  work — it  would  have  rend 
the  constitution  immortal,  and  erected  an 
enduring  memorial  of  his  glory.f 

•  Declaration  of  the  Volunteer  army  of  Ulster, 
"That  the  dignified  conduct  of  the  armii  lately  re- 
:  to  the  im/ierial  crown  of  Ireland  its  original 
splendour — to  nobility  its  ancient  privileges — and 
to  the  nation  at  large  its  inherent  right!  as  a  sove- 
reign independent  state."  Sueli  was  the  assumed 
power  nf  the  Volunteers  in  17S_>.  The  rarliameut 
was  considered  then  almost  anti-national. 

t  "It  was  proposed  by  Government  to  meet  this 
question  in  the  most  decided  manner,  and  to  bring 
ro  Issnn  the  contest  between  the  tiovenuntat  and 

this  motley  assembly  usurping  its  rights.    Thi- 
met  with   very  considerable  support.     A  great 
heartiness  showed  itself  among  the  principal  men 
of  consequence  and  fortune,  and  a  decided  spirit  of 
opposition  10  the  unreasonable  encroachments  ap- 

l  with  every  man  attached  to  the  Aduiini-tra- 
t ion.  The  idea  stated  was  to  oppose  the  tasM  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  Parliament  in  the 

age,  on  the  ground  of  the  petition  originating 
in  an  assembly  unconstitutional  anil  illegal,  and. 
meant  to  awe  and  control  the  legislature.  This 
hold  mode  of  treating  it  was  certainly  most  proper; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  subject  to  the  defections  of 
those  who  had  been  instructed  on  this  idea  of  re- 
form, and  those  who  were  still  anxious  to  retain  a 
small  degree  of  popularity  amongst  the  Volunteers. 
To  have  put  it  with  a  resolution  would  have  given 
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But  if  Grattan  lacked  his  ancient  tire, 
position  which  was  given  by  the 
vile  brood  of  faction  was  not  deficient  in 
spirit;  it  was  furious  and  tierce.  The 
ret  and  the  vulgarest 
ribaldry  were  beeped  upon  the  Volunteers 
—the  question  Of  Parliamentary   | 

iit  of  in  the  rancorous  malig- 
nity of  the  hour,  and  the  debate  became  a 
chaos  of  vituperation,  misrepresentation, 
and  personality.  At  length  the  question 
was  put,  and"  Flood's  motion  was  lost. 
The  numbers  were,  for  the  motion  77. 
After  the  result  had  been 
lined,  it  was  thought  tit  by  the 
attorney-gei  0    to   move. 

••That  it  has  now  become  indis; 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  House  will 
maintain  its  just  rights  and  privileges 
against  all  encroachments  wha:- 
This  was  a  declaration  of  war.  less 
against  Reform,  than  against  the  Volun- 
.Muntlct  was  thrown  down  to 
them— did  they  dare  to  take  it  Bpf 

For  awhile   the   Convention  awaited   a 

;i  the  Commons    hut  no  rnes- 

t    triumph    came    to    crown    their 
ibarrassing— 
lassitude   had    sneceedod    excitement— ■ 
Silence  crept  slowly  on  the  noisy  antici- 
pations of  victory.     At  hist,  adjournment 

was  suggested— the  dramatic  eft      i 

lost,  the  dramatic  spirit  had  passed  away. 
The  Convention  broke  up,  to  await,  with- 
out the  theatric  pomp  of  full  assembly,  the 
of  discomfiture,  insult,  and  defeat 

The  interval  was  well  used  by  those 
who  secretly  trembled  at  the  issue  of  a 
dire  t  collision  between  Government  and 

imteers,  or  who  had  not  the  bold- 

guide  the  stunn   which   they  hail 

had  the  temerity  to  raise.    Rumours  there 

were  of  secret  conclaves,  where  cowardly 

Is  took  the  place  of  manly  fores i-  lit 
and  sagacious  boldness — of  discussions 
with  closed  doors,  where  the  men  who 
had  led  the  national  army  in  the  whole 
campaign  of  freedom  canvassed  the  pro- 
priety of  sacrificing  to  their  own  fears 
that  body  whose  virtue  and  renown  had 
conferred  on  them  a  reflected  glory;* 
us  at  least  fourteen  votes.  Grattan.  baring  pledged 
himself  to  the  idea  of  reform  of  Parliament,  oould 
not  see  the  distinction  between  the  refuMl  of  leave 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  come  from  an  excep- 

i.ody,  and  the  absolute  denial  of  receivinir 
anv  plan  of'  reform.  He  voted  against  us,  and 
spoke;  but  his  speech  eviiUnthj  showed  that  he  meant 
us  no  harm,  and  on  the  question  of  the  resolution  to 
support  Parliament  he  voted  with  us.  The  resolu- 
tions :ire  gone  to  the  Lords,  who  will  concur  in 
them,  except,  it  is  said.  Lord  Mountmorris,  Loid 
Aldhorough,  and  Lord  Charlemont."— Letter  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  Charles  James  Fox,  30th  Nov., 

*  Barringtou's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation, 
c.  it),  p.  377. 


whilst  some  writers  have  represented  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Volunteers,  or.  as  it  was 
called  by  Grattan,  "  their  retirement  to 
cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace,"  as  the 
just  and  natural  issue  to  their  useful  and 
brilliant  career.*  As  well  might  it  be 
stiid  that  the  Union  was  the  just  and 
natural  result  of  the  constitution  of  17m.'. 
And  they  who  abandoned  the  Volunteers, 
anil  allowed  their  organisation  to  crumble 
line,  are  answerable  to  their  coun- 
try for  the  consequences  of  that  fatal 
measure  of  political  tergiversation.  A 
large  meeting  of  "particular  fries 
sembled  at  Lord  Charlemont's  on  the  Sun- 
flay,  f  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  public  peace— which  did  not  appear  in 

any  particular  danger  at  the  time  was 
the  Brat  object  to  be  considered.  It  is  to 
l>e  regretted  that  Hardy  is  not  m< 
plicit  on  the  subject  ot  this  nieeti: 
WOUld  have  been  fortunate  had  he  in- 
formed us  who  were  the  [parties  con- 
cerned in  this  transaction;  for  it  might 
have  furnished  a  key  to  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  many  men.  whose  proceedings 
Wete  Considered   inexplicable  at  the  time. 

The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  im- 
portant.   The  Volunteers  were  to  receive 

their  rebuff  quietly;  they  were  to  sepa- 
rate in  peace  and  good-will  to  all  men; 
meekly  to  digest  the  contumelies  of  the 
Government  retainers;  and.  following  tin- 
advice  of  some  of   their  officers,  to  hang 

op  their  arms  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty. 

The  advice  was  good,  if  the  temple  hail 

been   built. 

On  Monday  the  1st  of  December,  the 
Convention  met.  Captain  Moore,  one  of 
the  delegates,  was  about  to  comment  on 
the  reception  of  their  Reform  Bill  by  Par- 
liament, when  Lord  Charlemont  called 
him  to  order.  Upon  which,  in  a  very 
dignified  way,  Henry  Flood  detailed  the 
insulting  reception  of  their  bill  by  thele. 
lature;  and  well  aware  of  the  temper  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
Convention,  he  counselled  moderation. 
But  what  other  policy  than  submission 
was  on  their  cards  ?  They  had  put  them- 
selves in  antagonism  to  Parliament — they 
had  been  treated  with  contempt  and  de- 
fiance— their  plan  had  not  been  even  dis- 
cussed, but  contumeliously  rejected  be- 
cause it  was  the  suggestion  of  men  with 
firms  in  their  hands — arms  which  they  dared 
not  use.  There  were  only  two  courses  open 
— war  or  submission.  They  adopted  the 
latter  course,  not  without  some  rebellious 
pride,  and  a  flush  of  the  old  spirit  that  had 
burned  so  brightly  at  Dungannon. 

*  Grattan's  Life  by  Henry  Grattan,  c.  5. 

f  Hardy's  Life  of  "Charlemont,  voi.  ii.,  p.  138. 
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Looking  back  over  these  events,  one 
•cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
Convention  had  generously  and  at  once 
thrown  open  the  door  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  Catholics,  Lord  Charlemont  might 
at  this  juncture  have  marched  down  to 
that  den  of  corruption  in  College  Green, 
chared  it  out,  locked  the  door,  ami  there- 
after dictated  his  Reform  13111  by  way  of 
general  orders:  but  Charlemont  was  not 
the  man  to  strike  such  a  blow ;  and  be- 
sides, he  and  the  Convention  had  alienated, 
or,  at  least,  left  in  a  state  of  indifference, 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  would 
else  have  borne  them  triumphantly  to  the 
goal  of  perfect  and  permanent  freedom. 

The  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
next  day.  Mr.  Flood  moved  a  tame  ad- 
use,  declaring  that  seeking 
parliamentary  reform  '•  was  not  M 
imputed  to  any  spirit  of  innovation  in 
them."  They  adjourned  again  :  but  next 
morning  Lord  Charlemont  repaired  tome* 
what  earlier  than  usual  to  the  Kotunda, 
with  several  of  his  friends,  and,  after 
some  formal  resolutions,  pronounced  the 
Convention  dissolved.  "  From  this 
time."  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  the  power 
of  the  Volunteers  was  broken."  The 
iinent  resolved  to  let  the  institution 
die  a  natural  death:  at  least,  to  aim  no 
blow  at  it  in  public ;  but  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Hon.  Col.  Robert  8 
(father  of  Lord  Castlereagh)  was  not  only 
a  member  of  the  Convention — a  i 
from  the  County  Down— but  chairman  of 
a  sub-committee,  and  that  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Charlemont.  the 

nature  of  the  hostility  that  Government 

put  in  practice  against  the  institution  will 
ily  understood.  While  the  Volun- 
teers were  parading  before  Lord  Charle- 
mont, or  manifesting  their  patriotism  in 
declarations  of  resistance  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, perfidy  was  stalking  in  their  camp, 
and  it  rested  not  till  it  had  trampled  on 
the  ashes  of  their  institution. 

The  Volunteers  through  the  country 
received  the  accounts  of  their  delegates 
with  indignant  amazement.  They  beat  to 
arms — they  met — and  resolved.  But  the 
binding  principle  was  relaxed  ;  doubt, 
suspicion,  and  alarm  pervaded  the  ranks 
that  had  been  so  firmly  knit ;  their  reso- 
lutions, though  still  warmed  with  the 
spirit  of  fiery  eloquence,  were  but  sound- 
ing words,  unheeded  by  a  government 
which  ha  1  planted  too  securely  the  seeds 
of  disunion,  to  fear  the  threats  of  men 
without  leaders,  without  mutual  confi- 
dence, without  reliance  on  themselves. 
The  Bishop  of  Deny  became  their  idol ; 
but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  restore 
them    to     their     commanding    position. 


Flood  had  gone  to  England,  either  fired 
with  new  ambition,  or  in  despair  ol 
ing  his  great  objects  at  home.  The  bishop 
was  a  bad  adviser,  too  bold  and  unguarded, 
and  the  Government,  amazed  at  an  extra- 
ordinary reply  which  he  gave  to  an  ad- 
;  the  Bill  of  Bights'  Battalion,  a 
northern  corps,  seriously  canvassed  the 
propriety  of  his  arrest.  His  reply  con- 
cluded with  a  memorable  political  aphor- 
ism. ■•Tyranny  is  not  government,  and 
la  due  only  to  protection." 
But  he  was  not  prosecuted,  nor  arretted. 
It  would  have  been  a  rash— it  was  a  use- 
less step.  The  natural  progress  of  events 
effected  what  a  measure  of  severity  would 
probably  have  retarded,  or  rendered  im- 
possible— the  destruction  of  the  Volun- 
teers. Division  of  opinion  gained  ground 
amongst  them,  yet  they  continued  their 
.  they  published  their  proceedings, 
they  passed  their  resolutions.  But.  month 
by  month,  and  year  by  year,  their  num- 
bers diminished,  their  military  gatherings 
became  less  splendid,  their  exposition  of 
political  opinion  was  less  regarded  l>y  the 
nation,  or  feared  by  the  Government. 

Tin-  Reform  Bill  presented  by  the  Con- 
vention having  failed.  Flood,  after  his  re- 
turn from  England,  determine  I  to  teat  the 

I  ity  of  the  Parliament  in  the  all. 
cause  el  it-  rejection.  The  Legislature 
eland  that  they  had  spurned  the  bill 

BaUM  it  emanate.!  from  a  military  1 
In  Maivh.  17>4,  ho  introduced  another 
mea-iire  of  parliamentary  reform,  ha 
by  numerous  petitions  (rem  the  counties. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  hut 
rejected,  on  the  motion  for  its  committal, 
by  a  majority  of  .-event  \ -four.  Grattan 
gave  a  cold  support.  It  became  now  clear 
that  the  opposition  was  given  to  reform, 
not  becanae  it  was  the  demand  of  a  mili- 
tary body,  but  because  the  principle  was 
odious  to  a  corrupt  Parliament.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  thirty-one 
corps  took  place  at  Belfast  to  make  pre- 
parations for  a  review,  and  they  ado] 
a  resolution  that  they  would  not  associate 
with  any  regiment  at  the  ensuing  demon- 
stration which  should  continue  under  the 
command  of  officers  who  opposed  parlia- 
mentary reform.*  However  natural  was 
their  indignation  at  the  coolness  of  some, 
and  the  hostility  of  other  professing  Pa- 
triots to  the  great  measure  of  constitu- 
tional change,  the  effect  of  this  resolution 
was  unfortunate.  It  yielded  a  plausible 
excuse  to  many  of  the  officers  to  secede 
from  the  Volunteer  body;  it  worked  out 
wonderfully  the  policy  of  division  which 
Government  was  in  every  way  pursuing; 
it  defined  the  distinctions  which  exi 
*  Historical  Collections  relative  to  Belfast,  i>.  200 
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in  the  Volunteer  associations,  and  widened 
the  fetal  breach. 

We  ma*  bare  anticipate  a  little  in  order 
to  close  the  story  of  the  Volunteers.  The 
rejection  of  the  Kefunn  Bill  was  followed 
by  an  attempt  to  get  op  a  national  Con- 
gress by  Flood.  Nappcr  Tandy,  and  others. 
They  addressed  requisitions  to  the  sheriffs 
o;  the  counties,  calling  on  them  to  summon 
their  l.ailiwicks  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
Mtatives.    Some  few  complied  with 

the  requisition;  most  of  them  reful 

attorney-general  (Fit /gibbon)  threatened 
to  proceed   bj  attachment  against  those 
wlio  had  obeyed  the  mandate,  and   ly    a 
mixture  of  personal   daring    and    ability 
led  in  prerenting   Mr.  Kcilly,  the 
sheriff  of  Dublin,  from   taking  the  ehair 
of  an  intended  electoral    meeting.      Dele- 
VeVftj    however,    selected    i:i    SOBM 
quarters,    and    in  October  a   few   indivi- 
daall  a-Minbled  in  William  Street  to  hold 
-.    The  debate  was  with  closed 
p  of   Derry  was  not  pre- 
sent;   Flood    attended,   and    detailed   his 
4   reform,   in  which  the  Catholics 
■t  included.    The  omission  gave 
to  the  <  end  Blood,  indig- 

n  nit  at  the  want  of  support,  retired.  After 
sitting,    the    Congress    ad- 
journed.    It   vanished   as  if   it  were  the 
holy  ghost  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. 

These  proceeding*  were  alluded  to  in 
oh  which  opened  the  session,  Janu- 
ary.   1786.     They    were  characterised  as 
'•lawless   outrages   and   unconstitutional 
iings."     The  address  in  reply  ap- 
plied the  same  terms  to  the  transactions 
in  connection  with  the  National  Congress; 
and  this  drew  from  Grattan  a  memorable 
.  and  one  which,  with  reference  to 
fanteeta,  is  historic.     It  marks  the 
transition-point  when  the  old  Volunteers 
and  a  new  body,  composed  of  a 
different  class  of  men,  and  ruled  by  poli- 
with   very   different    views,   com- 
menced a  career  which  terminated  only  in 
ablishmcnt  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
<  Irattan,   in    the  debate  on  the  address, 
after    defending   the    reform    party   and 
principles  generally  from  the  attacks  con- 
tained in  the  viceroy's  speech,  said,*  'I 
would  now  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
louse  to  the  alarming  measure  of 
drilling  the  lowest  classes  of  the  populace, 
by  which  a  stain  had  been   put  on  the 
character  of  the  Volunteers.   The  old,  the 
original  Volunteers,  had  become  respec- 
table because  they  represented  the  pro- 
perty of   the  nation ,    but  attempt!  had 
I  een  made  to  arm  the  poverty  of  the  king- 
dom.  They  had  originally  been  the  armed 
♦  Grattan's  Speeches,  vol.  i.,  p.  212. 


property ;  were  they  to  become  the  armed 
•Hi"  To  tlie  CongreM,  to  the  part- 
ies who  had  presented  petitions  for  re- 
form, he  addressed  indignant  reproof. 
They  had,  he  said,  been  guilty  of  the 
wildest  indiscretion  ;  they  had  gone  much 
too  far,  and,  if  they  went  on,  they  would 
overturn  the  laws  of  their  country. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  j>eriod  for   the 
interests  of  Irish  liberty  which  Grattan 
selected  thus  to  dissever  the  ties  beta 
the  Volunteers  and  him.    They  had  begun 
to  perceive  that,  without  the  co-operation 

of  the  Catholics,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  to  obtain  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment independent  of  England.  The  men 
of  the  Ulster  Plantation  were  the  lirst  to 
recognise  and  net  upon  this  obvious  truth. 
They  carried  their  toleration  so  far  as  to 
march  to  the  chapel  and  to  attend  mass. 
Had  proper  advantage  been  taken  of  these 
dispositions  of  the  people,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  acquisition  of  a  mcasur. 

parliamentary  reform  which  would  hare 

insured  the  stability  of  the  settlement  of 
1782.  But  they  were  left  without  guides 
when  most  a  ruling  mind  was  required; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  ulterior  views  be- 
gan to  Influence  the  ardent  temperament, 
and  to  excite  the  angry  passions  of  a  dis- 
appointed people.  But  these  considera- 
tions belong  to  the  history  of  a  later 
period,  when  the  Volunteers  bad  mir 
into  that  great  and  wonderful  confederacy 
which  within  a  few  years  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  English  dominion  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  regular  army  hail  been  increased 
to  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  most  distinguished  founders 
of  the  constitution  of  1782;  the  next  act 
of  hostility  was  one  in  which  Gardiner, 
who  had  been  an  active  officer  in  the 
Volunteers,  took  the  leading  part.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  1785,  he  moved  that 
£20,000  be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  the  militia.  This  was 
intended  to  be  a  fatal  blow.  It  was  aimed 
by  a  treacherous  hand.  The  motion  was 
supported  by  Langrishe,  Denis  Daily, 
Arthur  Wolfe,  and  Grattan.  Fitzgibbon 
assailed  the  Volunteers  with  official  bit- 
terness. He  reiterated  the  charges  of 
Grattan  that  they  had  admitted  into  their 
ranks  a  low  description  of  men ;  their 
constitution  was  changed  ;  they  had  de- 
generated into  practices  inimical  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  left  undefended.  Curran.  Hardy, 
and  Newenham  stepped  forward  to  their 
vindication.  These  men  pointed  out  the 
benefits  of  the  institution — the  Volunteers 
in  time  of  war  had  protected  the  country, 
and  preserved  internal  quiet— no  militia 
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was  then  needed — why  was  it  required  in 
peace?  The  proposition  was  a  censure 
on  the  Volunteers. 

Grattan  replied  : — "  The  Volunteers  had 
no  right  whatsoever  to  be  displeased  at  the 
establishment  of  a  militia ;  and  if  they 
had  expressed  displeasure,  the  dictate  of 
armed  men  ought  to  be  disregarded  by 
Parliament. 

"  The  right  honourable  member  had  in- 
troduced the  resolution  upon  the  most 
constitutional  ground.  To  establish  a 
militia — he  could  not  see  how  that  affected 
the  Volunteers  ;  and  it  would  be  a  hard 
case  indeed,  if  members  of  Parliament 
should  be  afraid  to  urge  such  measures  as 
they  deemed  proper,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  Volunteers.  The  situation 
of  the  House  would  be  truly  unfortunate 
if  the  name  of  the  Volunteers  could  in- 
timidate it.  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the 
great  and  honourable  body  of  men — the 
primitive  Volunteers,  deserved  much  of 
their  country  ;  but  I  am  free  to  say,  that 
they  who  now  assume  the  name  have 
much  degenerated.  It  is  said  that  they 
i  i  the  constitution,  that  they  forced 

Parliament  to  assert  its  rights,  and  there- 
fore Parliament  should  surrender  the  con- 
stitution into  their  hands.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  they  forced  Parliament : 
they  stood  at  the  back  of  Parliament,  and 
supported  its  authority  ;  and  when  they 
thus  acted  with  Parliament,  they  acted  to 
their  own  glory;  but  when  they  attempted 
to  dictate,  they  became  nothing.  When 
Parliament  repelled  the  mandate  of  the 
Convention,  they  went  back,  and  they 
acted  wiyi  propriety ;  and  it  will  ever 
happen  so  when  Parliament  has  spirit  to 
assert  its  own  authority. 

"  Gentlemen  are  mistaken  if  they  ima- 
gine that  the  Volunteers  are  the  same  as 
they  formerly  were,  when  they  committed 
themselves  in  support  of  the  state,  and 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  at  the  Dungannon  meeting. 
The  resolutions  published  of  late  hold 
forth  a  very  different  language. 
v  "  Gentlemen  talk  of  ingratitude.  I  can- 
not see  how  voting  a  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  is  ingratitude  to  the 
Volunteers.  The  House  has  been  very 
far  from  ungrateful  to  them.  While 
they  acted  with  Parliament,  Parliament 
thanked  and  applauded  them ;  but  in 
attempting  to  act  against  Parliament, 
they  lost  their  consequence.  Ungrateful ! 
Where  is  the  instance?  It  cannot  be 
meant,  that  because  the  House  rejected 
the  mandate  which  vile  incendiaries  had 
urged  the  Convention  to  issue  ;  because, 
when  such  a  wound  was  threatened  to  the 
constitution,  the  House  declared  that  it 


was  necessary  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  that  therefore  the  House 
was  ungrateful !  " 

The  Volunteers  lingered  some  years 
after  this.  They  held  annual  reviews — 
they  passed  addresses  and  resolutions— 
but.  henceforward,  their  proceedings  were 
without  effect.  The  details  of  their  decay 
do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Volun- 
teers of  17S2.  That  body  practically 
expired  with  the  Convention  of  Dublin. 
Their  old  leaders  fell  away — the  men  of 
wealth  abandoned  them,  and  new  men — 
men,  not  without  generous  qualities  and 
high  ambition,  but  with  perilous  and  re- 
volutionary views — succeeded  to  the  con- 
trol. And  when,  at  length,  the  Volunteers 
having  come  in  direct  collision  with  the 
regular  army,  and  wisely  declined  the 
contest,  the  Government  issued  its  man- 
date, that  every  assemblage  of  the  body 
should  be  dispersed  by  force,  even  t he- 
phantom  of  the  army  of  Ireland  had 
passed  away  from  the  scene  for  ever.* 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
1784—1786. 

Improvement  of  the  country. — Political  position 
anomalous. — Rutland,  viceroy. — Petitions  for  Par- 
liamentary Keforui. — Flood's  motion. —  RaiactwL 
— Grattun's  bill  to  regulate  the  revenue. — Protec- 
tive duties  demanded. — National  Congress. — Dis- 
sensions as  to  rights  of  Catholics. — Charlemont'a 
intolerance. — Orde's  Commercial  Propositions. — 
New  propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt. — Burke  and  Shrri- 
dan. — Commercial  propositions  defeated. — Mr. 
Conolly. — The  national  debt. — General  corruption. 
— Court  majorities. — Patriots  defeated.— Ireland 
after  five  years  of  independence. 

Ireland  was  now  in  many  respects  an 
independent  nation.  Enjoying  for  the  first 
time  in  her  history  an  unrestricted  trade, 
a  sovereign  judiciary,  the  writ  of  Halwas 
Corjjus,  and  a  Parliament  acknowledged 
to  be  the  sovereign  legislature,  free  from 
the  dictation  of  an  English  privy  council, 
the  country  did  certainly  begin  almost 
immediately  to  make  a  rapid  advance  in 
material  prosperity.  Many  absentees  re- 
turned and  spent  their  incomes  at  home ; 
the  revival  of  other  branches  of  industry 
retrieved  in  some  degree  the  unwholesome 
competition  for  farms,  which  had  left  the 
unfortunate  and  friendless  peasantry  at 
the  absolute   mercy  of  their  landlords. 

*  A  few  country  corps  had  fixed  upon  holding  a 
review  at  Doali,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The 
armv  marched  to  the  spot  to  disperse  them;  bivt 
the  Volunteers  avoided  assembling,  and  thus  pave 
up  the  ghost. — Dr.  MacNe  Yin's  Pieces  of  Irish 
History,  p.  68. 
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Besides  all  this,  the  very  proud  feeling 
of  national  independence  seems  to  have 
kindled  a  sort  of  vital  energy  throughout 
the  t arthest  extremities  of  the  land.  On 
the  whole,  although  there  was  still  much 
M  among  the  poor,  ami  appeals  to 
Parliament  for  their  relief,  there  was  soon 
visible  a  dawn  of  prosperity  in  Ireland. 

ret  the  political  situation  was  evidently 

anomalous  and  insecure.  Ireland  had  not, 
igkuid,  a  responsible  body  of  cabi- 
net ministers  accountable  to  her  own  Par- 
liament. The  lord-lieutenant  and  Irish 
:iv  ruled  as  before;  and  although 
they  were  appointed,  it  was  said,  by  the 
King  Of  Ireland,  they  really  held  their 
offices  and  received  their  instructions  from 
the  ministers  of  England  ;  and  their  whole 

care  was  expected  to  be,  and  was,  in  fact, 

to  maintain  by  every  possible  means  the 
paramount  ascendency  of  that  more 
powerful  kingdom.  This  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  creation  of  mom  and 
more  places,  the  still  neater  extension  of 

ASlan  li.-t.  anil  more  direct  ami 
shameless  bribery.  In  short,  we  shall 
soon  see  that  organised  corruption  de- 
veloped itself  during  the  era  of  "inde- 
pendence" with  more  deadly  power  than 
until  it  swelled  at  last  to  that 

deluge  of  corruption,  that  perfect  par- 

;  of  plunder,  Which  bore  down  every- 
thing before  it  at  the  era  of  the  '•  Union." 

Northington,  on  a  change  of  mini- 
stry in  England,  resigned  his   viecroyalty 

on  the  7th  <>f  January,  1784;  and  on  the 
24th  of  February  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  Just  before  this  change, 
the    revenue   of    Ireland    being  again,  as 

usual,    inadequate    to  the   expenditure, 
£800,000  was  ordered  to  be  borrowed  to 
the  deficiency. 
On  the  26th  of  February  Parliament 

met.  Mr.  Gardiner  moved  the  address  to 
tin  Duke  of  Rutland;  and  then  there 
came   pouring   into   the    House   thirteen 

Petitions  for  a  "Reform  in  Parliament." 
,on  this  measure  the  people's  minds 
were   now   chiefly  bent.     They  were   irri- 

tated  and  disappointed  at  the  manner  In 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  flung 
out  the  Reform  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
flood  in  the  name  of  the  Volunteer  Con- 
vent ion.  They  began  to  perceive  that 
with  a  Parliament  so  constituted  Ireland 
could  not  really  be  said  to  control  her  own 
destinies  ;  and  they  did  not  yet  sufficiently 
comprehend  that  for  this  precise  reason 
England  would  always  steadily  oppose  all 
i— and  would  be  able  to  oppose  it 
v  it h  success  because  the  very  corruption 
of  Parliament  which  was  an  injury  and 
scandal  to  Ireland  was  the  great  arm  and 
agent  of  British  domination  here. 


It  was  now  on  the  13th  of  March  that 
Mr.  Flood  made  his  renewed  motion  for  a 
parliamentary  reform  :  not  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  dictatorial  Volunteer  Conven- 
tion, but  as  an  individual  member.  A 
few  sentences  of  his  speech  may  be  given 
tO show  the  notoriety  of  the  rotten  borough 

:  :  and  how  audaciously  it  v 
fended  as  a  right  of  property.  He  ad- 
mitted it  would  be  thought  by  certain 
gentlemen  injurious  to  their  private  inter- 
est, if  the  constitution  were  restored  to 
its  original  security  ;  but  they  must  also 
admit,  that  it  was  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  right  and  justice  that  individuals 
Should  be  permitted  to  send  into  that 
house,  two,  four,  or  six  meml 
Parliament,  to  make  a  traffic  of  renal 
boroughs,  as  if  they  were  household 
uteii-iis.    it  seemed  a  point  agreed  upon 

land,  that  a  parliamentary  re- 
form was  necessary;  he  should  mention, 
he  said,  the  opinion  given  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham,   Upon  whose  posthumous   fame   the 

present  administration  so   firmly  stood 

defended  by  the  nation,  though  that 
-re  at  and  illustrious  man  had  been  ne- 
glected for  ten  years  by  flu-  public,  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  his   valuable  lite   was 

-.uttered  to  be  lost  to  the  community. 

What  were  his  sent  intents  on  that  import- 
ant mattery  His  words  most  strongly 
enforced  its  necessity,  in  hi.-  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  city  of  London,  in  winch 
he  said  that  a  reform  in  Parliament  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  Infuse 
fresh  vigour  info  the  constitution,  and 
that  rotten  boroughs  ought  to  be  stricken 
off.'* 

This  measure,  opening  the  franchise  to 
Protestant  freeholders,  was  by  - 
members  opposed  as  being  oppressive  to 
the  Catholics.  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  very 
man  who  had  but  lately  hurried  to  the 
Convention  to  carry  Lord  Kenmt  re's  slav- 
ish, self-denying  i  refusing  all 
electoral  rights  for  the  Catholics— this 
Sir  Boyle,  only  anxious  to  defeat  the 
reform  by  any  means,  used  this  argument 
against  it : — 

Sir  Boyle  Roche  said  the  design  of  the 
bill  was  to  transfer  the  franchise  of  elec- 
tion from  thi'  ivw  to  the  many;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  deprive  the  present  pos- 
sessors of  the  patronage  of  boroughs,  and 
give  it  to  another  set  of  men;  while  they 
were  endeavouring  to  gratify  one 
men.  they  should  not  act  as  tyrants  to 
another.  This  bill  would  be  a  prescrip- 
tive act  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
would  be  all  turned  out  of  their  farms  to 
make  room  for  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
There  was  an  animated  debate,  but  its 
issue  could  not  be  one  moment  doubtful 
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at  the  Castle.  At  four  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  division  took  place— ayes, 
59.  It  was  clear  that  the  (Go- 
vernment had  still  its  steady-working 
majority  in  that  corrupt  assembly  on  all 
questions  which  were  not  left  open  ques- 
tions, and  that  there  was  no  measure  so 
little  likely  to  be  left  an  open  question  as 
parliamentary  reform. 

Two  other  subjects  of  great  national  im- 
portance were  brought  before  Parliament 
n— a  bill  for  regulation  of  the 
revenue  by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  a  bill  to  lay 
protective  duties  on  the  importation  of 
manufactured  goods.  This  latter  measure 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  needed  :  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  public  for  its  success  is 
a  still  further  proof  of  the  real  meaning 
which  in  the  Volunteering  times  was  at- 
tached to  the  cry,  "  Free  trade,  or  else 

,"   that  is   to  say,  freedom  for  the 

legislature  of  Ireland  to  regulate,  protect, 
tax.  admit,  or  prohibit  all  branches  of 
Irish  trade  for  Ireland's  own  benefit. 

In  view  of  the  continual  rejection  of  all 
projects  of  reform,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
minds  turned  away  from  l'arlia 
ment,  and  that  plans  of  a  revolutionary 
character  began  to  be  agitated.  Su -1;  WtM 
the  idea  of  a  National  Congress.  The 
sheriffs  of  Dublin  were  requested  to  con- 
vene a  preparatory  meeting;  they  did  so 


restraints  under  which  they  still  labour, 
we  consider  not  only  as  equitable,  but 
essentially  conducive  to  the  general  union 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom." 

And  in  the  address  to  the  king,  they 
say— "  We  farther  entreat  your  m 
permission  to  condemn  that  remnant  of 
the  penal  code  of  laws  which  still  op- 
Otir  Human  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects— laws  which  tend  to  prohibit  educa- 
tion and  liberality,  restrain  certain  privi- 
leges, and  proscribe  industry,  love  of 
liberty,  and  patriol 

The  very  introduction  of  these  liberal 
and  tolerant  ideas  into  the  preliminary 
proceedings  frightened  off  the  leading 
men  of  the  old  Volunt 

In  an  address  presented  by  tin- 
corps  to  the  general,  the  Karl  of  Charle- 
mont.  after  some  strong  expressions  of 
their  detestation  of  aristocratic  tyranny, 
they  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Catholics,  H  the  in 
as  well  as  effectual  means  of  opposing  it 
with  success.     In  answer  to  this  ;i. 

1  of  Charlemont   lamented    that, 
tor    the  first  time,  he  felt  himself  0 
to  differ  from  them  in  sentiment.    !  I 
free  from  every  illiberal  prejudice  against 

holies,  and  full  of  goodwill  to- 
wards that  very  respe  stable  bod}-,  but  he 
could  not   refrain  from   the  most  ardent 


for   the    7th   of  .June,  1784;  but"  as    this  I  entreaties,  that  they  would  desist   from  a 

project  eventuated  in  nothing  important,  i  pursuit  that  would  fatally  clog  and 
we  might  omit  all  mention  of  it,  were  it  impede  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite 
not  that  the  resolutions  at  this  meeting,   purpose. 

wlrle  denouncing  the  venality  of  l'arlia-        AM   this  nobleman  was  highly  and  de- 
ment  introduced   into   their   resolutions, !  served  1\  ,  his  opinion  was  eagerly 
and    their   addresses   to   the   king,    very ;  embraced,  both   by  the  timid,  wh 
strong    expressions    of    their    desire    to » prehensions   were    alarmed   at    the   bold 


emancipate  the  Catholics.  In  the 
tions  we  read — "  We  call  upon  you,  there- 
fore, and  thus  conjure  you.  that  in  this 
important  work  you  join  with  us  as  fel- 
low-subjects, countrymen,  and  friends,  as 
men  embarked  in  the  general  cause,  to 
remove  a  general  calamity ;  and  for  this 
we  propose  that  five  persons  be  elected 
from  each  county,  city,  and  great  town  in 
this  kingdom,  to  meet  in  National  Con- 
gress at  some  convenient  place  in  this 
city,  on  Monday,  the  25th  day  of  October 
next,  there  to  deliberate,  digest,  and  de- 
termine on  such  :  .ensures  as  may  seem  to 
them  most  conducive  to  re-establish  the 
constitution  on  a  pure  and  permanent 
basis,  and  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

"  And  while  we  thus  contend,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  for  our  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges,  we  recommend  to  your  con- 
sideration the  state  of  our  suffering  fel- 
low-subjects, the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
kingdom,  whose  emancipation  from    the 


extent  of  the  project,  and  by  a  great 
number  whose  prejudices  against  the 
Catholics  appear  to  have  been  suspended 
from  con ven iency  or  fashion  though  never 
conquered  by  principle.  In  the  month  of 
October,  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Dublin  were  voted  him  for  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion. 

The  meeting  of  a  National  Congress 
was  a  measure  of  too  alarming  a  nature 
not  to  attract  the  most  serious  attention 
of  Government ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  their  resolution  to  take  the  most 
vigorous  steps  for  preventing  it  if  possi- 
ble. A  few  days  previous  to  that  which 
was  fixed  for  the  election  of  delegates  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  the  attorney- general 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs,  expressing 
his  very  great  surprise  at  having  read  a 
summons  signed  by  them  calling  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  in  question.  He  observed, 
that  by  this  proceeding  they  had  been 
guilty  of  a  most  outrageous  breach  of  their 
duty ;  and  that  if  they  proceeded,  they 
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would  be  responsible  to  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  he  should  hold  himself 
bounden  to  prosecute  them  In  the  Court 
of  Kind's  Bench,  for  a  conduct,  which  he 
considered  so  highly  criminal,  that  be 
could  not  overlook  it.  These  threats  suc- 
COeded  so  far  as  to  intimidate  the  sheriff! 
from  attending  the  meeting  in  their  ofli- 
cial  capacity  ;  hut  the  meeting  was  nc\  cr- 
theless  holden,  delegates  were  chosen  ;  and 
in  reference  for  the  attorney's  letter, 
several  Strong  resolutions  irere  ai'. 
relative  to  the  right  o!  assembling  them- 
for  the  redrOM  Of  grievances. 
Government  having  once  set  their  faces 
against  the  election  and  assembling  of 
:  in  denouncing  threats,  they 
to  punishments. 
Mr.  Kiley,  Ugh  sheriff  for  the  county 
of  Du'i.iiu.  in  ooni  i  bis  having 

called  i.uether.  and  presided  at,  an  as- 
sembly of  freeholders,  who  met  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1784,  for  the  pur; 
choosing  and  instructing  their  delegates, 
was  [he  lirst  t/'iect  of  -.im-ierial  prose- 
cutiou.  The  atiuiney-gcneral  proceeded 
■gainst  him  hy  attachment  from  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.    The  assembly, 

and  the  resolutions  they  came  to  on  that 
;i,  signed  l>v  Sir.  Kiley,  in  his 
character  of  sheriff  for  the  count 
both  declared  to  he  illegal,  and  Mr.  Kiley 
•was  sentenced  hy  the  court  to  pay  a  hue 
of  live  mark  L),  and  to 

aed  one  wf.'k. 

mode  01  legal  process,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  persons  before 
the  court,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  such 
court  for  contempt  of,  and  disobedience  to 
its  orders  and  directions,  has  so  seldom 
sorted  to,  that  even  the  legality  of 

the  process  itself,  on  any  oilier  ground, 
had  remained  a  matter  of  general  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

In  the  present  case  it  met  with  much 
ippoaitton  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Clamours  without  doors,  and 
-  within,  on  the  subject,  there  cer- 
tainly were,  but  both  too  feeble  and  ill- 
concerted  to  promise  any  success.  The 
new  division  of  the  Volunteers  into  par- 
ties took  off  the  general  attention  to  this 
attack  upon  the  use  of  juries,  which,  in 
any  other  moment,  would  not  have  been 
so  tamely  tolerated.  Of  such  import  is 
it.  when  over  strong  measures  are  to  be 
attempted,  to  prepare  the  public  for  the 
reception  of  them  by  internal  disunion 
or  alarm.  Government  did  not  confine 
their  prosecutions  to  Mr.  Riley.  Having 
once  adopted  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
so  effectually  answered  the  end  for  which 
they  designed  it.  informations  were  moved 
for,  and  attachments  granted  against  the 


different  magistrates  who  called  the  meet- 
ings, and  Bigned  the  respective  resolutions 
of  the  freeholders  in  the  counties  of  lios- 
eonnnon  and  Leitrim.  At  the  same  time 
B8  too  came  under  the  lash  of  the 
attorney-general  :    and    the   printers  and 

publishers  of  such  newspapers  as  had  in- 
serted the  obnoxious  resolutions  suffered 
with    the   magistrates    who    had    I 
them. 

Notwithstanding  these  violent  measures 
which  administration  were  pursuing,  the 
National  Congress  met.  pursuant  to  its 
appointment,  on  the  25tb  day  of  October. 
But  as  it  was  far  from  being  complete  in 
point  of  number,  and  several  of  its  most 
dde  members  choose  to  absent 
themselves,  they   adjourned,  after  having 

passed  a  number  of  resolutions  to  the  same 

purport  with  those  that  had  been  a 

to  at  the  previous  meeting  ;  and  exhorted 

in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  communi- 
ties which  had  not  sent  representatives i 
••  if  they  respected  their  own  consistency, 
if  they  wished  for  the  success  of  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  as  they  tendered 
petual  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
their  country,  not  to  let  pass  that  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  the  great  and  neces- 
sary confirmation  of  the  constitution." 

The  divisions  of  the  Volunteers  were 
encouraged  by  Government  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  discord  and  turbulence  wore  ra- 
ther countenanced  than  checked  in  many 
counties,  particularly  upon  the  delicate 
and  Important  expedient  of  admitting 
the  Catholics  to  the  elective  franchise,  a 
question,  which  it  was  artfully  attempted 
to  connect  with  the  now  declining  cause 
of  parliamentary  reform.  Through  a 
long  series  of  years  Government  had 
never  wanted  force  to  quell  internal  coin- 
motions  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  now  dreaded 
lest  a  union  of  Irishmen  should  extinguish 
the  old  means  of  creating  dissension.  The 
desire  of  disuniting  the  Volunteers  begat 
inattention  to  the  grievances  of  the  dis- 
contented and  distressed  peasantry  of  the 
south:  that  wretched  people  once  more 
assumed  the  style  of  Whittbout;  and  for 
sometime  committed  their  depredations 
with  impunity,  particularly  against  Kil- 
kenny, until  a  stop  was  put  to  them  by 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Troy, 
then  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  ;  for 
w  Inch  successful  exertions  he  received  the 
most  satisfactory  acknowledgments  from 
Government. 

As  the  unanimity  of  the  Volunteers  di- 
minished, their  spirit  and  exertion  al  j 
something,  however,  was  to  be  attt 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  On 
the  2d  of  January,  17S5,  the  second  meet- 
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ing  of  the  delegates  was  held  at  Dublin, 
at  which  were  present  the  representatives 
of  twenty- seven  counties,  and  of  most  of 
the  cities  and  considerable  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  more 
than  200  persons.  Their  proceedings  ap- 
pear to  have  lx?en  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  before  adopted,  with  this  only  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  proposed  application 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  agreed 
to  confine  thomselves  to  the  most  general 
terms,  and  to  leave  the  mode  of  redress 
as  free  and  open  as  possible  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament. 

The  British  Parliament  sat  to  the  25th 
of  August,  1784,  and  met  again  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1785,  and  from  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  it  appears,  that  '•  their 
first  concern  was  the  settlement  of  all 
differences  with  Ireland.  Amongst  the 
objects  which  now  require  consideration,  I 
must  particularly  recommend  to  your 
earnest  attention  the  adjustment  of  such 
points  in  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  are 
not  yet  finally  arranged :  the  system 
which  will  unite  both  kingdoms  the  most 
closely  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advan- 
II,  I  am  persuaded,  best  insure  the 
general  prosperity  of  my  dominions." 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  met  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1785.  when  the  lord- 
lieutenant  addressed  them  in  a  speech 
recommending  to  their  attention  the  re- 
gulation of  the  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  islands.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  Mr.  Orde's  famous  "Com- 
mercial Propositions  "  for  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  Ireland. 
This  was  a  favourite  measure  of  Mr. 
Pitt's,  and  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it. 
The  terms  of  the  proposed  commercial 
settlement  had  been  previously  negotiated 
between  Mr.  Orde,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  certain  Irish  commissioners  for  that 
purpose  :  and  on  the  7th  of  February  Mr. 
Orde  laid  the  project  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  form  of  eleven  resolu- 
tions. In  this  original  form  the  Commer- 
cial Propositions  were  not  very  open  to 
objection  ;  for,  although  most  favourable 
on  the  whole  to  England,  they  looked  fair 
and  just.  The  only  one  which  sounded 
alarming  was  the  eleventh  and  last,  which 
was  in  these  words  :  "11th.  Resolved,  That, 
for  the  better  protection  of  trade,  what- 
ever sum  the  gross  hereditary  revenue  of 
this  kingdom  (after  deducting  all  draw- 
backs, repayments,  or  bounties,  granted 
in  the  nature  of  drawbacks),  shall  pro- 
duce, over  and  above  the  sum  of  £G5G  000 
in  each  year  of  peace,  wherein  the  annual 
revenues  shall  be  equal  to  the  annual 
expenses,  and  in  each  year  of  war,  without 


regard  to  such  equality,  should  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  support  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  empire,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  shall 
direct." 

This  excited  some  opposition  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Brownlow  indignantly  ex- 
claiming against  the  idea  of  their  becom- 
ing a  tributary  nation.  Mr.  Grattan  sup- 
ported the  resolutions ;  and  after  some 
debate  they  were  all  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses.  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month 
the  eleven  Resolutions,  as  transmitted 
from  Ireland,  were  read  in  a  Committee 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  spoke  most  earnestly  in  favour 
of  their  passage,  and  of  a  definitive  treaty 
or  law  founded  upon  them.  There  was 
si  ime  opposition  and  delay.  The  commer- 
cial public  of  England  took  the  alarm : 
petitions  poured  in,  the  first  of  them  from 
Liverpool :  Lancashire  sent  a  petition 
signed  by  eighty  thousand  persons:  sixty- 
four  petitions  in  all  were  presented,  all 
against  the  measure,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  a  concession  to  Irish  commerce, 
therefore  ruinous  to  England.  At  length, 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1785,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  forward,  in  consequence  or  under 
pretext  of  the  new  Hght  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  the  examinations,  peti- 
tions, and  reports,  a  new  scries  of 
resolutions,  twenty  in  number.  The 
principal  additions  to  the  new  scheme 
were  to  provide,  1st,  That  whatever  navi- 
gation laws  the  British  Parliament  should 
thereafter  think  fit  to  enact  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  marine,  the  same  should 
be  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ireland ; 
2dly,  Against  the  importing  into  Ireland, 
and  from  thence  into  Great  Britain,  of  any 
other  West  India  merchandises  than  such 
as  were  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies ; 
and  3dly,  That  Ireland  should  debar  itself 
from  trading  with  any  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  so  long  as  it  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  continue  the  char- 
ter of  the  English  East  India  Company. 

In  short,  this  new  scheme  of  Mr.  Pitt 
was  plainly  intended  as  a  mode  of  repeal- 
ing and  annulling  the  free  trade  of  the 
Volunteers.  The  Volunteers  were  by  this 
time  disunited,  disbanded,  and  disorgan- 
ised, and  the  cannon  of  Napper  Tandy 
had  gone  back  to  the  foundry.  The  new 
series  of  resolutions  gave  occasion  to  eager 
debates  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  with  regret  that  one  finds  Mr.  Burke 
not  only  supporting  the  propositions,  but 
supporting  them  on  the  express  ground 
that  they  went  to  re-establish  the  supre- 
macy of  England  over  Ireland.  He  said 
— "To  consult  the  interests  of  England 
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and  Inland,  to  unite  and  consolidate  them 
into  one,  was  a  task  he  would  undertake 
as  that  by  which  he  ooald  best  discharge 
the  duties  he  owed  to  both.  To  Inland 
independence  of  legislature  had  been 
given  ;  she  was  now  a  co-ordinate,  though 
less  powerful  state ;  but  pre-eminence  and 
dignity  were  due  to  England;  it  was  she 
■lone  that  must  bear  the  weight  and  bur- 
den of  the  empire ;  she  alone  must  pour 
out  the  ocean  of  Wealth  necessary  tor  the 
defence  of  it.  Ireland  and  other  parts 
might  empty  their  little  urns  to  swell  the 
title;  they  might  wield  their  little  puny 
tridents;  but  the  great  trident  that  was 
to  more  the  WOdd  must  be  grasped  by 
England  alone,  and  dearly  it  cost  her  to 

hold  it.  Independence  of  legislature  bad 
been  granted  to  inland ;  but  no  other  In- 
dependence could  Great  Britain  give  hat 
without  reversing  the  order  and  9 

nature.     Inland  could   not   be  separated 
from  England  ;  she  could  not  ex: 
out  her;  >he  mu.-t  «  v.  r  remain  under  the 
protection  of  England,  her  guardian 

e   was  another    Irishman    in    the 

English  House  of  Commons,  who  did  not 

matti  r   altogether   in    this  light. 

Bkshard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Orde,  the  English  Secretary  for  Ire- 

land,  with  his  insidious  propositions. 
said: — "Ireland  newly  escaped  from 
harsh  trannnell  and  severe  discipline,  was 
;  i  like  a  high-mettled  horse,  hard  to 

catch  ;  and  the  Irish  Secretary  was  sent 
back  to  the  field  to  soothe  and  coax  him, 
with  a  sieve  of  provender  in  the  one  hand 
and  a  bridle  in  the  other."  When  the 
propositions,  as  altered,  had  passed  the 
Commons,  and  were  brought  into  the 
Hou^e  of  Lords,  it  was  curious  to  see  the 
question  treated,  not  as  a  matter  of  com* 
.  but  as  a  project  for  a  future  union; 
which  in  fact  it  was.  Lord  Lanadowne 
;  :  -the   idea  of  a  union  as  a  thing 

impracticable.  High-minded  and  jealous 
as  were  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  must 
first  learn  whether  they  will  consent  to 
give  up  their  distinct  empire,  their  Par- 
liament, and  all  the  honours  which  belong 
to  them."  After  debate,  however,  the 
resolutions  passed  the  Lords  by  a  great 
majority.  Mr.  Pitt  then  brought  in  a 
bill,  founded  upon  them,  which  was  car- 
ried, and  was  followed  up  by  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  voted  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  wherein  they  acquainted  him 
with  what  they  had  done,  and  that  it  re- 
mained for  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to 
judge  and  decide  thereupon.  On  the  12th 
of  August  Mr.  Secretary  Orde  moved  the 
House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which 
was  a  mere  transcript  of  that  moved  by 
the  English  minister.      The  debates  on 


this  occasion,  and  more  especially  on  the 
side  of  opposition,  were  long  and  ani- 
mated. After  a  vehement  debate,  which 
lasted  eighteen  hours,  the  House  divided 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  upon  the 
of  Mr.  Orde  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
127:  noes,  108.  Such  a  division,  upon  a 
preliminary  Btage,  was  equiralen 
defeat;  and  on  the  Monday  following 
f  16th  of  August)  Mr.  Orde  moved  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  should 
Ik>  printed,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
th.it  lie  did  not  intend  to  make  any  further 
progress  in  the  business  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  He  had  completed  hia  duty 
respecting  that  measure.  La  short,  the 
bill  was  adjourned,  ami  finally  lost  <  >n 
the  same  15th  of  August  Mr.  Flood  moved 
a  resolution: — "Resolved,  That  we  hold 
ourselves  bound  not  to  enter  into  ei 
ment  to  give  up  the  sole  and  exclusive 
rijjht  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  ill  all 
cases   whatsoever,   as    well   externally   as 

commercially  and  internally."     The  bill 

was  withdrawn  :  Mr.  Flood  withdrew  his 
motion;  and  from  that  hour  Mr.  Pitt 
determined  to  lay  his  plans  for  the  final 
extinguishment  of  Irish  nationality  and 
its  total  absorption  into  that  of 
Britain  ;  in  other  words,  for  the  "  Union." 
When  the  Duke  of   Rutland  again  met 

the  Parliament  in  January,  1785,  his 
speech  Intimated  that  there  was  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  Government  to  re- 
vive the  question  of  the  Commercial  Pro* 
positions:  but  there  now  began  to 
considerable  organised  opposition  to  the 
Castle — an  opposition  which  had  after- 
wards tO  be  '•broken  down"  by  the  UMial 
and  well-understood  methods. 

Mr.  Conolly,  and  some  other  gem 
of  great  lauded  property  in  the  country, 
who  had  been  much  in  the  habit  0 
porting  Government,  now  appeared  to 
have  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  admi 
tion.  On  the  same  day  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Sir  John  Parnell)  stated 
that  the  debt  of  the  nation  was  £8,044,167 ■ 
on  which  Mr.  Conolly  observed,  that  the 
expenses  of  Government  every  year 
increased:  that  the  minister  cam 
larly  to  that  House  to  complain  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  demanded 
a  loan,  whieli  was  granted  on  his  promise 
of  future  economy  :  at  last  the  revenue 
was  raised  by  new  taxes  to  equal  the  ex- 
pense, and  still  the  expense  had  increased; 
he  (as  also  Mr.  Grattan)  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
growth  of  expense,  or  else  their  constitu- 
tion and  commerce  were  at  an  end. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  February,  Mr. 
Conolly  moved  the  following  resolutions  : 
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1st,  That  the  House  did  in  the  last 
session  grant  certain  new  taxes,  esti- 
mated at  -£140,000  per  annum,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  debt.  2d,  That  should  the 
said  taxes  be  continued  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  expenses  of 
the  nation  should  be  confined  to  her 
annual  income.  After  a  warm  and  long 
debate,  there  appeared,  upon  a  division, 
73  for  Mr.  Conolly's  resolutions,  and  14'J 
against  them.  This  was  extremely  dis- 
couraging, and  even  provoking,  to  the 
people  out  of  doora  who  had  those  taxes 
to  pay,  especially  as  every  one  knew  that 
those  who  in  Parliament  voted  against  all 
retrenchment  and  economy  were  them* 
continually  swelling  the  public  ex- 
penditure by  soliciting  pensions,  or  by 
complacently  voting  to  one  another  im- 
mense sums  of  the  people's  money. 

However,  the  Patriots,  in  the  same  ses- 
sion, returned  to  the  charge,  this  time 
against  the  intolerable  pension  list. 

Mr.  Forbes  led  the  van  on  the  attack, 
an  1  on  the  Gthof  March  moved  the  House, 
after  a  very  animated  speech,  that  the 
present  application  and  amount  of  pen- 
sions on  the  civil  establishment,  were  a 
grievance  to  the  nation,  and  demanded 
The  motion  produced  a  very  in- 
teresting debate,  but  it  shared  the  same 
fate  as  the  bill  he  afterwards  introduced 
to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions,  which 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  134  against  78. 
This  bill  was  most  strenuously  opposed 
Hercules  Langrishe,  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  George  Ponsouby,  the  attorney -gene- 
ral, and  tlie  most  leading  men  on  the  trea- 
sury bench,  as  a  direct  and  indecent  inva- 
sion of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  attor- 
ney-general asserted  that  the  principle  of 
the  bill  went  to  the  most  dangerous  extent 
of  any  bill  that  had  ever  come  before  Par- 
liament ;  it  went  to  rob  the  crown  of  its 
responsibility  in  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  to  convey  it  to  that  House, 
and  even  to  the  House  of  Peers.  He  then 
!  I  leave  to  remind  the  members  of 

what  happened  after  the  passing  of  their 
favourite  vote  of  1757.  The  members  of 
that  House  caballed  together,  forming 
themselves  into  little  parties,  and  voting 
to  each  other  hundreds  of  thousands. 
And  as  no  Government  could  go  on 
without  the  aid  of  their  leaders,  it  cost 
that  nation  more  to  break  through  that 
MM  aristocracy  which  had  made  a  pro- 
perty of  Parliament,  than  what  it  would 
by  the  pension  list  for  many  years.  On 
the  side  of  the  Patriots,  all  the  old  argu- 
ments were  urged  with  redoubled  force 
against  the  pension  list.  Mr.  Grattan 
gave  great  offence  by  the  strong  and  harsh 


assertion,  with  which  he  closed  his  speech 
on  Mr.  Forbes's  motion,  viz.:  "  If  he  should 
vote  that  pensions  were  not  a  grievance,  he 
should  vote  an  impudent,  an  insolent,  and  a 
public  lie." 

Mr.  Curran  took  a  brilliant  part  in  this 
debate.  Alluding  to  the  various  classes 
of  foreign  and  domestic  knaves  who  were 
the  objects  of  the  royal  bounty,  ho 
said : — "  This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this 
museum  of  curiosities,  the  pension  list, 
embraces  every  link  in  the  human  cha  n ; 
every  description  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  the  exalted  excellence  of  a 
Hawke  or  Rodney,  to  the  deliased  situa- 
tion of  the  lady  who  humbleth  herself 
that  she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons 
it  inculcates  form  its  greatest  perfection  ; 
it  tciches  th:it  sloth  and  vice  may  eat 
that  breail  which  virtue  and  honesty  may 
starve  for  after  they  had  earned  it.  It 
teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up 
for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud 
to  stoop  to  earn.  It  directs  the  minds  of 
men  to  an  entire  reliance  on  the  ruling 
power  of  the  state,  who  feeds  the  ravens 
of  the  royal  aviary,  that  cry  continually 
for  food.  It  teaches  them  to  imitate  those 
saints  on  the  pension  list,  that  are  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not.  neither  do 
they  spin,  and  yet  they  are  arrayed  like 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  In  line,  it  teaches 
a  lesson,  which  indeed  they  might  have 
learned  from  Epictctus,  that  it  is  some- 
times good  not  to  be  over-virtuous ;  it 
shows,  that  in  proportion  as  our  distresses 
increase  the  munificence  of  the  crown  in- 
creases also  ;  in  proportion  as  our  clothes 
are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended 
over  us." 

The  remaining  subject  of  difference  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  Patriots  in 
that  session  was  upon  the  police  bill, 
which  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  a 
favourite  object  with  Government  to  carry, 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  interest  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  which,  from  the  days  of 
Dr.  Lucas,  they  had  felt  de  -lining.  It 
was  conceived  by  the  opposition,  that  if 
the  bill  were  carried  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, it  would  in  the  next  session  be  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  kingdom : 
and  it  was  also  generally  considered,  that 
the  report  of  popular  risings  and  Popish 
conspiracies  against  the  Protestant  As- 
cendency, had  been  industriously  exagger- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
Parliament  into  the  adoption  of  that  strong 
measure*  of  government. 

*  Sir  Edward  Crofton,  in  opposing  this  bill,  said 

"I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  0 Connor  in  a  former 

debate,  and  I  am  firmly  perstiad>  d  that,  as  to  that 
gentleman,  matters  have  been  extremely  exagger- 
ated and  misrepresented.  I  know  it  has  been  men- 
tioned as  an  affair  that  required  the  interference  of 
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Mr.  Conolly  took  a  leading  part  in  op- 
;  the  police  bill,  which,  he  0 
under  the  specious  pretence  of   giving 

eilice,  went  to  take  away  constitution. 
a  was  .still  positive  that  he  was  well- 
founded  in  nil  opinion,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  administrat  on  was  inimical  to  the 
constitution.  The  temperance  of  the  Vo- 
lunteers since  the  noble  duke's  adminis- 
tration deterred  their  grateful  approba- 
tion. When  they  were  misguided,  and 
adopted  measures  which  he  conceived  im- 
projwr,  he  was  not  backward  la  avowing 
himself  against  their  procecdin 
when  he  reflected  that  the  moment  the 
Volun;  told  their  conduct  was 

disagreeable  to  Parliament,  they  retired 
to  the  country  without  a  murmur,  such 
conduct  secured  his  admiration,  and  made 
him  tenacious  of  their  liberties  ;  nor  could 
their  arms  be  placed  In  better  hands  than 

were. 

There  were  several  heated  debates  upon 
this  bill  J  it  was  treated  by  opposition  as 
unconstitutional  job,  a  mere  bill  of 
patronage  for  ministerial   p 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  till 
tary  offered  to  alter  whatever  should   lie 

found  objectionable  in  the  committee,  and 
of  the  noxious  clauses  were  with- 
drawn.    Several  petitions  were  prt 
against   the    bill,   but   received    with    ill 
grace.  ither  petitions,  one  was 

from    the    freeholders    of    the 
county  of  Dublin  by  Sir  Edward  S 

which  the  attorney-general  moved 
■  have  rejected  as  an  insult  to  the  House, 
and  it  ted   by  118  against  Sir 

Edward  Xewenham  and  Colonel  Sliann  in. 
The  attorney-genera]  boasted  of  his  indul- 
gence in  not  moving  a  censure  against  the 


Government,  rod  that  camps,  cannon,  and  fortifica- 
i  ted.     It  was  also  rumoured  that  the 

Roman  C-ilholics  were  in  open  rebellion;  this  was 
an  insidious,  infamous,  md  falsi-  report,  calculated 
to  cast  an  uii.l  Hon  on  a  body  i  f  men 

remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to  t'eir  soveni^-u.  an  I 
tht  ir  kn. >wn  attainment  to  the  constitution  •  it  WU 
an  illiberal  and  an  infamous  attack  on  a  people  dis- 
tinguished for  their  peaceable  demeanour,  nnd  was 
Intended  but  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  still  more 
infamous  bill. 

••  llmvi'ViT  great  my  knowledge  may  have  been 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  Koman  Catholics  "i  this  coun- 
try, yet  1  must  confess  on  tttSOOGMlOO  1  was  made 

a  dupe  to  report ;  for  from  the  gentlemen  who  had 

declared  the  county  of  Koscommon  to  be  in  a  state 
lion,  I  could  scarcely  believe  but  Govern- 
ment had  authority  for  saying  so;  I  confess,  there- 
fore, I  (ell  for  my  property,  and  it  was  natural  I 
should  make  every  possible  inquiry.  I  did  so,  and 
found  there  was  no  rebellion  in  the  country;  and 
also  found  the  trifling  disturbances,  which  had  been 
:  -of  sonic  whisky 
to  which  the  country  people  had  been  treated, 
and  which  every  gentleman  knows  operates  on  the 
lower  order  of  people  as  oil  of  rhodium  docs  on  rats; 
and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  there  was  not  a 
broken  head  on  the  occasion." 


petitioners,  but  should  not  again  be  SO 
gentle  if  the  offence  were  repeated.  This 
was  the  most  important  bill  passed  during 

lion.     It  was  the  origin  and  nucleus 
Of  that   immense  standing  army  of 
and  constabulary  which  .  !y  un- 

der   the  control   of   the 
incut,  and  has  since  proved   the  010 
dent  part  of  the  garrison  by  which   that 
Government  holds  military  occupation  of 
Ireland. 

rnment  succeeded  during  t'. 
■ion  in  all  the  measures  it   insisted  upon, 
so  that,  on  proroguing  Parliament  on  the 

18th Of  May,  the  viceroy  was 

to  pay  them  the  usual  compliment  I 

the  salutary  laws  enacted  in  that  8 

and  particularly  the  introduction 

f  police,  as  honourable  proofs  of 
their  v. ',-  lom,  moderation,  ami  prudence. 
red  them  that  his  ma- 
jesty beheld  with  the  highest  satis; 
the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  people  of  lie- 
land,  and  that   he  had   his  majest, 
press  commands  to  assure  them  of  the 
most  cordial  returns  of  his  royal   ; 
and  parental  affection. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  admit, 
that  at  this  period  (17 
nominal  independence  had  b 

[reland  to  a  condition  of  m  ire  help* 
lesa  prostration  at  the  feet  of  England 
than  she  had  been  before;  that  the  | 

imlng    one    by    one    the    liberties 

yielded  for  a  moment  to  the  demand 
of  the  Volunteers  was  cither  in  opera- 
tion or  in  preparation.  Under  .Mr.  Pitt's 
proposeil  commercial  arrangements,  Free 

Trade  would  no  longer  exist.  Tie  repeal 
of  the  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill  would  very 
soon  matter  little,  when  Government 
would  have  a  standing  army  of  police  to 
overawe  the  '"  Lucasians"  and  reformers 
of  Dublin,  and  which  was  certain  to  be 
established  also  in  the  provinces.  The 
power  of  the  Parliament  was  now  unlimit- 
ed as  to  originating  its  own  Is 
this  very  reason  it  had  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  in  advance  by  the  actual  pur- 
chase of  a  commanding  majority  lor  the 
crown;  so  that  the  independent  Parlia- 
ment should  still  be,  as  described  by 
Swift,  always  firm  in  its  vocation,  for  the 
Court  against  the  Nation.  Indeed  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  keeping  in  pay  a 
majority  of  Parliament  is  deduced  by 
Lord  Clare  from  the  very  fact  of  that 
Parliament's  political  independence.  The 
Government  was  now,  he  said,  at  the 
mercy  of  that  Parliament,  and  therefore 
had  to  propitiate  it,  or  Government  could 
not  go  on.  His  argument  conclu 
favour  of  a  "union"  with  England  as  a 
cure  for  all  evils.    "  Such  a  connection  " 
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(as  the  present),  said  he,  "is  formed  not  for 
mutual  strength  and  security,  but  for 
mutual  debility.  It  is  a  connection  of 
distinct  minds  and  distinct  interests, 
generating  national  discontent  and  jeal- 

iiid  perpetuating  faction  and  mis- 
government  in  the  inferior  country.  The 
first  obvious  disadvantage  to  Ireland  is,that 
ineverydepartment  of  the  state,  everyother 
Consideration  must  yield  to  parliamentary 
power;  let  the  misconduct  of  any  pub- 
lic officer  be  what  it  may,  if  he  is  sup- 
ported  by  a  powerful  parliamentary  in- 
terest, he  is  too  strong  for  the  king's 
ntative.  A  majority  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  will  defeat  the 
minister  of  the   day;  but  a  majority  of 

..rliainent  of  Ireland  against  the 
king's  government,  goes  directly  h 

-  kingdom  from  the  British  Crown. 
If  it  continues,  separation  or  war  is  the 

ible  issue;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
the  general  executive  of  the  empire,  as  far 

Mentis!  to  retain  Ireland  as  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  it  is  vain   to 

.  so  long  as  man  continues  to  be  a 
creature  of  passion  and  interest,  that  he 
will  not  avail  himself  of  the  critical  and 
difficult  situation,  in  which  the 
tive  Government  of  this  kingdom  must 
ever  remain,  under  its  present  constitu- 
tion, tn  (luiimid  the  favours  oj  the  Ot 
as  thf  reward  of  loyaltit  .  Imt  as 

t/if   ttiptUattd  price,  to  be  /'"id  in  adfmici: 

for  thf  discharge  nj  a  public  duty. 
Unprincipled  and'  noisy  adventurer,  who 
can  achieve  the  means  of   putting  himself 

forward,  commences  his  political 
on  an  avowi  ation  of  profit  and 

loss  :  and  if  he  fail  to  negotiate  his  politi- 
cal job,  will  endeavour  to  extort  it  by 
faction  and  sedition,  and  with  unblushing 
effrontery  to  fasten  his  own  corruption  on 
the  king's  ministers. —  English  influence 
is  the  inexhaustible  theme  for  popular 
irritation  and  distrust  of  every  factious 
and  discontented  man,  who  fails  in  the 
struggle  to  make  himself  the  ne 
instrument  of  it.  Am  I  then  justified  in 
stating  that  our  present  connection  with 
Great  Britain  is  in  its  nature  fori, 
mutual  debility  ;  that  it  must  continue  to 
generate  national  discontent  and  jealousy, 
and  perpetuate  faction  and  misgovcrn- 
ment  in  Ireland?  "* 

*  Tins  famous  speech  is  only  cited  in  this  place  to 
ehow  how  very  coolly  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
«mld  explain  and  avow  the  existence,  the  1. 
and  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  corrupt  manage- 
ment of  the  Irish  Parliament.  As  an  argument  for 
a  union,  his  speech  may  have  its  value,  but  it  is 
much  better  as  an  argument  for  total  separation. 

.  bo  thought  wi  li  his  lordship  thai 
must  torn*  how  rule  over  Ireland  naturally  became 
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Alarms  and  rumours  of  disturbances. — Got  up  by 
ment. — Act  against  illegal  eombinations. — 
Mr.  Qtattan  on  Tithes.— Failure  of  his  efforts.— 
Death  of  Duke  of  Rutland  —Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, Viceroy. — Independence  of  Mr.  Curran. — 
Mr  Forbes  and  the  Pension  List.— Failure  of  his 
motion. — Triumph  of  corruption. — Troubles  in 
Armagh  County.— "  Peep-of-Day  Boys." — "  De- 
fenders."— Insanity  of  the  King. — The  Kegency. 

Wen  Parliament  met.  according  to  the 
last  adjournment  on  the  18th  of  .January, 
1787,  the  lord-lieutenant  particularly 
applied  to  them  for  their  assistance 
in  the  effectual  vindication  of  the  laws, 
and  the  protection  of  society.  On  this 
part  of  his  address  Mr.  Conolly  made 
some  very  .-evert-  obserrationi  ;  dis- 
tinctly, indeed,  charging  the  (\ 
ment  with  having  invented,  or  at  least 
grossly  >  !,  the  rumours  of  dis- 

turbances nt  the  south  "to  intimidate 
nta  of  that  kingdom,  and  to 
furnish  an  immediate  pretext  for  the  un- 
constitutional police-hill  :"—  and  M  that 
:  thing  that  could  be  called  a  dis- 
turbance induced  him  to  think  that  Go- 
vernment had  a  hand  in  it."  This  involves 
a  charge  against  the  Government  so  atro- 
I  revolting—  calumniating  the  for- 
lorn and  friendless  Catholics  of  Minister 
to  produce  an  alarm  of  threatened  insur- 
rection and  thus  be  the  more  readily 
aimed  with  a  great  police  force,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  it.  if  we  did 
not  know,  from  subsequent  events,  that 
this  kind  of  procedure  is  familiar  to  the 
British  Government  in  Ireland,  and  forms 
one  of   its   chief  There  were 

several  statements  and  counter  state- 
ments as  to  the  existence  and  extent  of 
these  alleged  riots.  Mr.  Curran  who  then, 
and  always,  took  the  part  of  the  op- 
t :  "Is  it  any  wonder,  that 
the  wretches  whom  woful  and  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  to  doubt,  and  with 
justice  to  doubt,  the  attention  and  relief 
of  the  legislature,  wretches  that  have  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  keep  life  and  soul  to- 
gether, and  who  must  inevitably  perish  if 
the  hand  of  assistance  were  not  stretched 
out  to  them,  should  appear  in  tumult  ? 
No,  sir,  it  is  not.  Unbound  to  the  sove- 
reign by  any  proof  of  his  affection,  un- 
bound to  Government  by  instance  of  any 
its  protection,  unbound  to  the  country, 
or  to  the  soil,  by  being  destitute  of  any 

unionists:  those  who  thought  that  Ireland  should 
rule  herself,  and  that  if  all  her  people  formed  one 
united  nation  she  could  both  govern  and  protect 
herself,  became  still  more  logically  . 
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property   in  it,  'tis  no  wonder    that  the 
;ry  should  be  ripe  for  rebellion  aim 
:  so  far  from  matter  of  surmise,  it 
must  naturally  have  been  expected. 
••The  supiiieness  of  the  magistral 
the  low  state  of  the  commissions  of  the 
throughout  the  kingdom,  i>ut  par- 
ticularly in  the  eouiity  of  Cork,  should  be 
item  of  vile  jobbing  wot 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  that  country  : 
it  extended  even  to  the  commissions  of  the 
peace  •  how  else  could  the  report  of  the 
four    and    twenty    commissions    of    the 
-cut  down  to  the  county  of  Clare 
in  one  post  be  accounted  for?     Bran  the 
appointment  of  sheriffs  was  notoriously  in 
the  hands  of  government  :  and  through 
jobbing,  sheriffs  themselves  could  not   be 
trusted  :  twj  sheriffs  ran  away  last  year 
with  executions  in  their  pockets,  and   the 
late  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin 
had  absconded. " 

Then  were  indeed  local  disturbances, 
as  in  the  first  days  of  Whiteboyism,  pro- 
voked solely  bj  the  tithe-devouring  cler- 
gymen and  by  the  intolerable  oppr 
of  the  landlords  ;  but  in  no  way  partaking 
of  an  insurrectionary  organization,  nor 
1  to  revolutionary  ends.  Mr.  l'itz- 
gibl>on,  then   attorncy-geneial,  told    l'ar- 

.cllous  tales.  He  blamed 

the  landlords  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
disturbance  I   "he   knew   that, 

the  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to 
powder  by  relentless  Landlord*.     He  knew 

that,  far  from  being  able  to  giro  the  clergy 

their  just  dues,  they  hail  not  food  or 
raiment    for    tin:  the    landlord 

grasped  the  whole,  and  sorry  was  he  to 
add.  that  not  satisfied  with  the  prevent 
extortion,  some  landlords  had  been  so  base 
as  to  instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob  the 
"f  their  tithes,  not  in  order  to  allevi- 
ate the  distresses  of  the  tenantry,  hut  that 
they  might  add  the  clergy's  share  to  the 
cruel  rack  rents  already  paid.  It  would 
require  the  utmost  ability  of  Parliament 

to  come  to  the  root  of  those  evils."  He 
closed  by  moving  a  resolution — "  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  tliis  committee,  that  some 
further  provisions  by  statute  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  prevent  tumultuous 
risings  and  assemblies,  and  for  the  more 
adequate  and  effectual  punishment  of 
persona  guilty  of  outrage,  riot,  and  illegal 
combination,  and  of  administering  and 
taking  unlawful  oaths." 

A  bill  for  these  purposes  was  soon  after 
brought  in  by  Fitzgibbon  and  after  sharp 
debates,  and  a  vigorous  opposition  by  Mr. 
Conolly  and  others,  was  read  a  second 
time,  committed  by  a  very  large  majority, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  Grattan  who,  while  he  desired  to 


see  the  laws  enforce  1.  yet  was  rerj 
ble  of  the  unendurable  oppression  prac- 
tised  on    the  peasantry,    brought    up  on 
the  18th  of   March,  the  whole  sub 

tithes,  which    he    considered    a    dl 
to  the  Protestant  Church,    as    well  as  a 
grievious  burden  to  the  Catholic  people. 
He  moved  thefollowing  resolution:  "That 
if  it  appear,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

■ssion  of  Parliament,  that  pub- 
lic tranquillity  has  been  restored  in  these 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  have  lately 
been  disturbed,  and  due  obedience  paid  to 
the  laws,  this  House  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  snbjecl  of  tithes,  ami  en- 
deavour to  form  some  plan  for  the  hon- 
ourable support  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
people." 
Mr.  Secretary  Orde  differed  from  Mr. 
Grattan,  and  insisted,  that  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country  it  was  im- 
possible   in    any   degree    to   hold    out    an 

lion,  that   the    House  would   even 

inter  upon  the  subject.  Hereupon 
a  warm  debate;  and  then'  were  not  want- 
ing honourable  members  to  affirm  that, 
the  established  Church  was  no  burden  on 
iple,  and  that  rectors  and  vicars, 
rather  eared  money  to  a  Catholic  parish 
than  otherwise.  It  may  be  conceived  how 
Orattan's  gall  rose  when  he  heard  such 
arguments  as* these.    "It  has  been  said." 

he   exclaimed,    ''that    the   exoneration  of 
potatoes  from  tithe  would  In-  of  no  advan- 

i  he  poor.    Where  had  gentlemen 

learned  that  doctrine?  Certainly  not  in 
the  report  of  Lord  Carhampton.  Or 
would  they  say.  that  taking  sixteen  shil- 
lings an  acre  off  potatoes  is  no  bem 
tiie  miserable  man  who  depends  on  thenv 
as  his  only  food  ?  " 

Mr.  ftrattan  persisted  with  the  motion 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  any 
just  cause  of  complaint  existed  among  the 
people  of  Munster,  or  of  Kilken 
Carlow  on  account  of  tithe,  or  the  collec- 
tion of  tithe.  His  speech  upon  this  occa- 
sion is  considered  as  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, both  of  reason  and  eloquence.  It 
produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  country; 
none  whatever  upon  the  House.  Only 
forty-nine  voted  for  Grattan's  motion  ; 
but  121  gave  their  voice  against  all  in- 
quiry. The  poor  peasantry  were  left  at 
the  mercy,  as  before,  of  the  tithe-priests 
ami  proctors,  and  of  the  grinding  land- 
lords ;  and  so  remain,  without  improve- 
ment to  this  day.  They  felt  that  there 
was  no  Parliament  for  them,  no  law,  no 
protection,  no  sympathy  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  Mr.  Curran  that  the  only 
wonder  would  have  been  if  they  did  not 
occasionally  set  fire  to  a  parson's  stack- 
yard, or  that  they  did  not  cut  off  a  tithe- 
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proctor's  ears  when  they  met  him  in  a 
convenient  place. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  died  in  October, 
1787 — dieJ,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of 
his  excesses  and  debauchery.  He  was  a 
good-natured  and  jovial  nobleman,  and 
more  than  sustained  the  hospitable  charac- 
ter of  Dublin  Castle.  As  for  public 
business,  he  committed  all  that  to  the 
management  of  those  around  him,  expe- 
rienced intriguers  who  knew  better  than 
he  how  "  to  do  the  king's  business."  And 
as  there  was  but  one  machinery  known 
which  was  capable  of  making  public  busi- 
ness move  in  Ireland,  and  as  the  viceroy's 
advisers  felt  it  their  duty  to  be  liberal  at 
the  nation's  expense,  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment rapidly  increased  during  his  vice- 
royalty.  In  the  very  year  of  his  death, 
for  example,  the  pensiou  list  was  increased 
litiooal  grants  to  the  amount  of 
£8730  over  »hat  it  had  been  the  year  be- 
fore. The  Duke  of  Rutland  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
who  met  i  he  Parliament  for  the  first  time 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1788.  In  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Commons  in  reply  to  his 
speech,  Mr.  Parsons  objected  to  one  clause 
which  gave  unqualified  approbation  to  the 
public  course  of  the  late  viceroy,  and 
seemed  therefore  to  bind  the  House  to 
pursue  the  tame  measures.  He  remarked 
on  the  largely  increased  expenses  and  the 
enormous  pension  list,  and  remarked  that 
neither  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  nor 
in  the  address  was  the  word  economy  to  be 
found.  He  moved  an  amendment,  but  of 
course  it  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. It  may  be  said  in  general  of  the 
administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, that  it  was  conducted  on  the 
same  principle  (or  negation  of  principle) 
and  by  the  same  unprincipled  men  as  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  was  thought ! 
advisable  to  purchase  a  few  patriots. 
What  communications  the  marquis  made 
to  his  converts  cannot  now  be  stated  with 
commercial  exactitude,  but  he  certainly 
inaugurated  his  term  of  office  by  persuad- 
ing to  silence  some  noisy  members  of  the 
opposition.  On  this  occasion  it  is  agree- 
able to  record  an  honourable  trait  of  one 
of  those  patriots  whose  memory  is  dearly 
cherished  in  Ireland,  John  Philpot  Cur- 
ran.  Amongst  other  proselytes  that  went 
over  to  the  new  viceroy  was  Mr.  Long- 
field,  who  hail  considerable  parliament- 
ary interest ;  he  and  the  friends  he 
introduced  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
late  administration  ;  amongst  these  was 
Mr.  Curran,  who  having  been  brought 
into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Longfield,  could 
not  bend  his  principles  to  the  pliancy  of 
his  friend,  or  take  a  subordinate  part  in 


supporting  an  administration  whose  in- 
tended measures  were  made  a  secret  •  he 
therefore  purchased  a  seat  in  a  vacant 
borough,  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Longfield 
for  any  person  whose  principles  were  at 
his  command.  Thus  did  Mr.  Curran 
retain  his  seat  and  parliamentary  inde- 
pendence ;  and  Mr.  Longfield  was  enabled 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  minis- 
ter, for  his  own  and  his  dependant's  votes 
in  Parliament. 

Early  in  this  first  session,  Mr.  Forbes 
made  another  effort  against  the  pension 
list,  which  had  become  his  special  subject. 
He  had  been  taunted  on  a  former  occasion 
with  making  his  attacks  too  general,  in- 
stead of  denouncing  particular  examples  ; 
and  a  sporting  member  of  the  Castle 
party  had  assured  him  that  the  man 
"  who  fires  at  a  whole  covey  does  not  hit 
a  feather."  He  now  desired  that  a  list  of 
the  pensions  granted  since  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  might  be  read.  He  then  ob- 
jected to  a  pension  of  £1000,  to  James 
Brown,  Esq.,  late  prime  sergeant,  on  the 
principle  only  of  its  being  granted  to  a 
member  of  the  House  during  pleasure. 
He  remarked,  that  by  the  English  act  for 
further  securing  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  provided,  that  after  the 
accession  of  the  present  family  to  the 
throne,  no  pensioner  during  pleasure 
should  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  people  of  Ireland  had  a  right 
to  participate  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  in  all  the  benefits  and  pri- 
vileges of  that  act,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
He  moved  "  that  this  pension  was  a  mis- 
application of  the  revenue."  He  also  on 
the  same  day  mentioned  the  pension  of 
i-GK)  to  Thomas  Higinbotham  for  life, 
adding  that  he  was  astonished  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  money  should 
be  disposed  of  without  the  knowledge  or 
privity  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
and  that  for  such  a  transaction  all  the 
servants  of  the  crown  should  deny  any 
responsibility ;  he  then  objected  to  a  pen- 
sion of  £1200  per  annum  to  Robert  Ash- 
wood  for  the  life  of  his  son,  and  also  two 
other  pensions  of  £300  each,  and  one  of 
£200  to  the  same  person,  for  lives  of  his 
other  children.  He  stated  that  a  pension 
of  £2000  per  annum  had  been  granted  in 
the  year  17o5,  for  the  life  of  Frederick 
Robinson ;  that  the  family  of  Robinson 
had  lately  sold  that  pension  to  Mr.  Ash- 
worth,  and  had  influence  with  Government 
sufficient  to  prevail  on  the  minister  to 
change  the  life  in  the  grant,  and  to  insert 
the  lives  of  the  young  children  of  Mr. 
Ashworth  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Robinson  ; 
that  this  management  was  now  become  a. 
frequent  practice;   and  that  thereby  a 
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grant  of  a  pension  for  life  operate  1  as  a 
lease  for  lives  with  a  covenant  of  per- 
petual renewal. 

He  then  moved  that  the  ahove  pension 
"was  an  improvident  disposition  of  the 
revenue."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  all  Mr.  Forbes'  motions  were  nega- 
tive [without  a  division.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, ean  better  illustrate  the  shameless 
character  of  the  universal  venality  than 
the  timid  objection  made  by  a  ministerial 
member  against  the  necessity  of  doubling 
pensions  to  members  of  Parliament.  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish,  though  he  declared  his 
xinqualified  devotion  to  that  administra- 
tion, yet  remarked,  th  it  doubling  the 
pensions  of  members  might  be  avoided, 
'•  for."  said  he,  "suppose  it  appears  that 
ear  are  annexed  to  the  name  of  a 
member  of  this  House,  and  that  no  par- 
ticular cause  could  be  assigned  for  the 
grant,  may  it  not  be  conjee tared  that  it 
was  made  for  his  service  in  that  House, 
and  if  so,  an  additional  pension  is  unne- 
cessary, for  he  that  has  £400  a  year  tor 
his  vote  will  not  refuse  voting  though 
he  were  to  be  rafaeed  C400  a  year  more." 
— (Par.  Debates,  vol.  viii.)  In  truth  it 
would  l>e  irksome  and  unprofitable  to  re- 
cord these  many  Unavailing  efforts  of  the 
Patriots  to  restrain  the  progress  of  public 
corruption,  but  that  the  revelations  made 
on  surh  occasions  exhibit  the  whole  ma- 
chinery by  which  Irish  government  was 
carried  on,  or  could  have  been  carried  00 
for  a  single  week  :  and  show  that  the 
British  rule  in  that  country  consisted 
simply  in  making  the  Irish  people  pay 
s  to  certain  men  for  repre- 
and  betraying  them. 
It  is  just,  however,  to  the  honest  Irish- 
men in  that  corrupt  assembly  to  signalize 
and   remember   their  useless   but  heroic 

against  the  deluge  of  corruption. 
,  The  most  violent  attack  upon  the  minis- 
ter, during  this  session  of  Parliament,  was 
made  on  the  29th  of  February,  when  Mr. 
Forbes  moved  his  address  to  the  crown,  in 
order  at  least  to  leave  to  posterity  on  the 
their  journals  the  grievances  under 
which  the  people  laboured  in  the  year 
1788.  He  prefaced  his  motion  by  a  very 
interesting  speech,  founded  on  facts,  to 
be  collected  from  the  journals  of  the 
House,  or  from  authentic  documents  then 
lying  on  the  table.  lie  travelled  over 
much  of  his  former  arguments  against 
the  prodigality  of  the  late  administration, 
which  had  increased  the  pension  list  by 
£26,000.  He  took  that  opportunity  of 
giving  notice,  that  he  meant  next  session 
to  offer  a  bill  to  that  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  responsibility  in  the 
ministers  of  Ireland  for  the  application  of 


the  revenue  of  that  kingdom.  The  only 
authority  under  which  the  vice-treasurer 
then  paid  any  money  was  a  kind's 
countersigned  by  the  comm 
the  English  treasury.  He  adverted  with 
marked  censure  to  the  addition  of  £2000 
to  the  salary  of  the  secretary  in  the  late 
administration,  and  to  the  large  rami  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  and  embellishment 
of  his  house  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  to 
the  present  intent  of  granting  a  pension 
of  £2000  to  that  very  -  for  lite, 

which  was  establishing  a  mostmisch 
precedent  for  such  grants  to  every  future 
secretary.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  os- 
tensible minister  avail  himself  of  the  same 
argument  which  his  predecessors  had  suc- 
cessfully used  for  the  last  ten  vears  in 
try  attack  upon  the' pension 
list.  He  then  enlarged  upon  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  administration,  and  sup- 
ported his  thesis  by  the  following  histori- 
cal illustrations  :  — 

From  the  year  1773  to  1776,  con!' 
in  the  administration  of  that  day  had 
cost  this  nation  £100,000  in  new 
and  £440,000  raised  by  life  annuities.  In 
1778,  confidence  in  the  administration 
cost  £300,000  in  life* annuities  j  a  sum 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  and 
which  produced,  on  an  alarm  of  invasion, 
one  troop  of  horse  and  half  a  company 
of  invalids.  In  1779,  the  then  secretary, 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  mi 
for  relief  against  the  abuses  of  the 
pension  list,  read  in  this  House  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  England,  expressive  of  the 
ruination  of  the  then  English  m 
not  to  increase  the  pension  lit  :  conii- 
dence  was  placed  in  the  administration  of 
the  day,  and  it  cost  the  country  £18,000 
in  new  pensions,  granted  by  the  same 
secretary.  In  April,  1782,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  principal  of  the  new  administration, 
confidence,  in  the  first  instance,  was  nei- 
ther asked  nor  granted  ;  certain  measures 
were  proposed  by  the  Commons  and  the 
people,  they  were  granted,  and  the  coun- 
try was  emancipated.  In  1785,  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  that  day,  cost 
Ireland  £140,000  new  taxes  to  equalise 
the  income  and  expenditure;  but  the 
grant  produced  £180.000  excess  of  ex- 
penses. The  same  confidence  cost  £20.000 
per  annum  for  a  police  establishment, 
which  it  had  been  proved  at  their  bar 
contributed  to  the  violation,  instead  of 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  same  confidence,  he  said,  cost  this 
nation  last  year  £100,000,  charged  for 
buildings  and  gardens   in    the    Phcenix 
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Park  :  in  fine,  they  might  place  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  to  the 
account  of  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  day.  He  then  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  setting  forth  the 
entire  abuse  of  the  pension  system  :  that, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1788,  the  list  of 
pensions  had  increased  to  £96,28!i  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  military  pensions,  and 
charges  under  the  head  of  incidents  on  the 
civil  establishment,  and  additional  salaries 
to  sinecure  officers — both  of  which  were 
substantially  pensions ;  and  that  this 
made  an  amount  much  greater  than  the 
pension  list  of  England.  It  was  in  vain  : 
the  bribed  majority  listened  to  Mr.  Forties 
with  a  complacent  smile ;  and  again  his 
motion  fell  without  a  division. 

After  another  attempt  of  Mr.  Grattan 
to  get  a  committee  on  tithes,  Parliament 
was  prorogued  unexpectedly  on  the  14th 
of  April,  to  the  surprise  and  irritation  of 
the  people.  The  natural  quickness  of 
their  sensations  was  accelerated  by  dis- 
appointment, when  they  found,  that  all 
that  was  done  relative  to  tithes  was, 
to  provide  for  the  clergy  what  some 
of  them  had  lost  by  retention  of  the 
tithes  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and 
to  secure  to  them  for  ever  a  tithe  of 
hemp  of  5s.  per  acre.  The  failure  in  every 
popular  attempt  of  the  Patriots  went  but 
a  little  way  to  soothe  the  ruffled  minds  of 
the  distressed  peasantry  in  the  provinces, 
or  of  the  middling  and  higher  orders  in 
the  metropolis  and  larger  towns.  Not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  peace  officers 
under  the  police  bill,  it  was  sarcastically 
observed  that  his  excellency  had  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country  deeply  at 
heart,  for  that,  upon  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  interruption,  he  was  sure  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  military. 

The  attention  of  the  public  began  at 
this  moment  to  be  turned  away  from  the 
futile  parliamentary  contests  to  scenes 
which  were  taking  place  in  the  northern 
county  of  Armagh.  The  Catholics,  once 
almost  extirpated  from  that  and  some 
neighbouring  counties,  had  again  in- 
creased and  multiplied  there.  This  had 
been  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
large  emigration  of  Protestants  to  Ame- 
rica, leaving  extensive  regions  nearly  dis- 
peopled. Many  Catholics  with  their  fami- 
lies, who  had  been  starving  on  the  bare 
mountains  of  Connaught  and  Donnegal, 
began  to  venture  back  to  the  pleasant  val- 
leys where  their  fathers  had  dwelt,  and 
offered  to  become  tenants  to  deserted 
farms.  Landlords  accepted  these  tenants 
for  want  of  Protestants,  and  they  were 
followed  by  others.  Protestant  farmers 
were  thus  exposed  to  competition,  to  the 


manifest  injury  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  much  ill-feeling  and  some  violent  col- 
lisions had  been  the  consequence.  At 
length,  in  1784,  the  Protestants  formed 
themselves  in  Armagh  County  into  a 
secret  association,  calling  itself  "  Peep-of- 
Day  Boys,"  in  allusion  to  their  custom  of 
repairing  at  that  hour  to  the  houses  of  the 
Catholics,  dragging  them  out  of  bed,  and 
otherwise  maltreating  them.  Even  the 
furious  Protestant  partisan,  Sir  Bichard 
Musgrave,  gives  this  account  of  the  ban- 
ditti in  question:— '"They  visited  tho 
houses  of  their  antagonists  at  a  very  earl\ 
hour  in  the  morning  to  search  for  arms, 
and  it  is  most  certain  that  in  doing  so 
they  often  committed  the  most  wanton 
outrages,  insulting  their  persons  and 
breaking  their  furniture,"  etc.  Of 
course  human  nature  could  not  en- 
dure this  treatment,  and  the  Catholics 
of  Armagh  formed  a  counter-associa- 
tion, which  they  called  by  a  name  quite 
as  descriptive  as  the  other,  '•  The  Defend- 
ers." Many  encounters  soon  took  place, 
and  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers ; 
but  as  the  Catholics  were  then  greatly  a 
minority  of  the  population  of  the  county, 
were  very  poor,  and  could  scarcely  pro- 
cure any  arms,  which,  besides,  it  was 
against  the  law  for  them  to  possess,  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  the  advantage  rested 
generally,  though  not  always,  with  the 
Protestant  aggressors. 

Either  for  the  purpose  or  under  the 
pretence  of  checking  the  spirit  of  turbu- 
lence and  outrage,  in  the  year  recourse 
again  was  had  to  the  raising  of  some  Vo- 
lunteer corps,  by  way  of  strengthening,  as 
it  was  said,  the  arm  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  these  Volunteer  corps,  into  which 
they  refused  to  admit  any  Catholic, 
should  not  be  more  obnoxious  to  the  De- 
fenders than  to  the  Pecp-of-Day  Boys; 
for  although  they  should  not  have  shown 
favour  or  affection  to  any  description  of 
men  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity, 
yet  it  was  the  first  part  of  their  duty  to 
disarm  the  Defenders  (being  Papists), 
and  in  their  arms  had  they  for  some  time 
found  their  only  safety  and  defence 
against  their  antagonists.  Some  occa- 
sional conflicts  happened  both  between 
the  Defenders  and  Peep-of-Day  Boys, 
and  between  the  Defenders  and  the  Vo- 
lunteers. As  a  corps  of  Volunteers,  in 
going  to  church  at  Armagh,  passed  by  a 
Catholic  chapel,  a  quarrel  arose  with 
some  of  the  congregation,  and  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  Volunteers.  After  service, 
instead  of  avoiding  the  repetition  of  in- 
sult by  taking  another  route,  the  Volun- 
teers procured  arms,  returned  to  the  spot, 
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and  a  conflict  ensued  in  which  they  killed 
some  of  the  Catholic  congregation.  In 
consequence  of  these  rencounters,  and  the 
Defenders  procuring  and  retaining  what 
firearms  they  could,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
inont.  governor  of  the  county,  and  the 
grand  jury,  published  a  manifesto  against 
all  Papists  who  should  assemble  in  arms, 
ami  also  against  any  person  who  should 
attempt  to  disarm  them  without  Legal 
authority.  In  addition  to  r 
some  of  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  sought 
>  disarm  their  antagonists  by 
of  the  law;  they  accordingly 
indicted  some  of  the  at  the 

summer  assizes  of  178H  ;  but  Baron 
Hamilton  quashed  the  indictments,  and 
dismisseil  both  parties  with  an  lm] 

exhortation  to  live  in  jnace  and  brotherly 

iders    about    th 
I  ehargad   with  openly  sendii 

both  to  tin 

the  Volunteers  to  ttMOl  them  in  the  tiebl  : 
the  fact  was,  that  tbe  Defenders  certainly 
did  look  upon  them  both  as  one  gammon 
enemy  combined  to  defeat  and  oppress 
thi-m  :   whilst,  therefore,   this  open   host i - 

ween  the  two  parties  subs:- 
rankled  under  the  daily  festering  SON  of 
%-eligious  acrimony,  the  Defenders,  who 
icnew  themselves  armed  against  law, 
though  In  self-defence  against  the  Peep- 
.  became  the  more  anxious  to 

bring  their  antagonists  to  an  open  trial  of 

Strength,  rather    than   remain   victims  to 

the  repeated  overages  of  their  domiciliary 
■  v  other  attempts  to  disarm  them. 
Thus  a  private  squabble  between  peasants 
gradually  swelled  into  a  Tillage  brawl, 
and  ended  in  the  religious  war  of  a  whole 
district. 

ut     Peep-of-Day    Boys 
were  called  also  "ProtestaiM'  Boys,"  and 

in  some  districts  "  Wreckers."     '1  I 
ciation  of  these  plundering  banditti  after- 
wards developed  itself  into  the  too-famous 

organisation  of  "Orangemen,"  which  in 

our  own  day  has  counted  among  its  ac- 
complices an  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria,  has 
made  riots  in  Canada,  and  has  wrecked 
Catholic  churches  and  burned  convents  in 
the  United  s- 

King  George  the  Third,  who  never  had 
much  mind,  this  year  lost  the  little  he 
had,  and  was  pronounced  insane  by  the 
court  physicians.  Then  at  once  B1 
question  of  the  reger.cy.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age  ; 
and  was  associated  politically  and  a 
with  Whigs  ;  an  association  by  no  means 
creditable  to  them.  But  though  not  cre- 
ditable, it  might  be  useful  to  his  friends, 
if  he  were  now  to  be  recognised  regent. 
with  full  powers  of  royalty.    On  the  other 


hand.  Mr.  l'itt  and   the  Tories  M 
stitutional  objections,     Mr.  Fox  opposed 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitl  for  an  examination 
of  constitutional  precedents,  Inasmuch  as 

the  minister  knew   there    were   no  piece 

dents  applicable  to  the  case:  and  contended 

that    the    heir    apparent,    being    of    full 

■aid  and  ought  to  all  the 

functions  of  royalty  by  his  own  inherent 

right  :  Mr.  Pitt  replied   that  during  the 

n's  natural  life,  the  h 
was  no  more  entitled  to  the  regency  than 
anyother  subject  in  the  kingdom;  and  that 

to  affirm 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Burke  supported  the 
Whig  view  of  the  subject  ;  that  is.  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  prince  to  ri 
with  full  powers.  The  administration, 
however,  was  quite  sure  of  a  majority  in 

uses  :  and  this  availed  more  than 
all  the  constitutional  arguments  in  the 
world. 

The    whole    question    could    have    but 
little   Interest    for   the   Irish    nation  ;    be* 
canse  whoever  should  be  king  or  n 
England,  the  course  of  British   g 
ment  in   this  country  would   have   con- 
tinned  precisely  the  same,  so  far  . 
real  interest  of  the  people  was  concerned; 
but  there    were,   unhappily,  Whigs    and 
Tories  in  Ireland  also;  and  on  this 
sion.  as  ever  since,  the   Irish  parties  at- 
tached   themselves    to    their 
party   connections    in    England.      It    was 

known  also  that  the  powerful  Inter 

the  houses  of  Leiniter,  Shannon,  and 
Tyrone,    the    Fil  .    and 

Beresfords  were  Whigs;  being,  not  unna- 
turally, attached  to  the  party  which  had 

supported  in  England  the  claim  of  Ireland 

to  legislative  independence.  Some  states- 
men, therefore,  very  soon  saw  the  proba- 
bility Of   a  collision  between  the  two  1'ar- 

-  upon  the  regency.  Ind 
anticipations  of  such  a  difference  had  al- 
ready been  expressed  in  debate.  Lord 
Loughborough,  for  example,  who  took  the 
lead  of  opposition  in  the  Peers,  am 
other  arguments  in  support  of  the  prince's 
inherent  right,  strongly  urged  the  ineon- 
veniency  and  mischief  which  migh! 
from  the  contrary  doctrine,  when  it 
should  come  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  In- 
dependent kingdom  of  Ireland.  Was  it 
remembered,  said  his  lordship,  that  a 
neighbouring  kingdom  stood  con 
with  us.  and  acknowledged  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  If  once  the  rule  of 
regular  succession  were  departed  from 
by  the  two  houses,  how  were  they 
sure  that  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
would  acknowledge  the  regent  whom 
tin'  two  Houses  would  take  upon  them- 
selves  to    elect.      The    probability  was, 
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that  the  neighbouring  kingdom  would 
depart,  in  consequence  of  our  departure, 
from  the  rule  of  hereditary  sum  - 
and  choose  a  regent  of  their  own,  which 
t  had  to  endless  confusion  and  em- 
barras.-ment. 

But  in  answer  to  this  part  of  Lord 
Loughborough's  speech,  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  lamented  that  any  remarks 
should  have  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  respecting  Ireland,  be 
he  considered  thorn  as  not  unlikely,  Sjpar- 
gere  voces  in  vuhjum  ambi'juas  !  Such  vague 
and  iis   could   answer  no 

.  hut  might  produce  very 
liicvous  consequences.  lie  declared 
thai  he  had  every  reliance  on  the  known 
loyalty,  good  sense,  and  affection  of  that 
country,  and  felt  no  anxiety  on  the  dan- 
ger of  Ireland's  acting  improperly. 

In  fact,  after  long  and  violent  debates 
in  the  English  Lords  and  Commons,  Mr. 
Pitt's  measure  of  a  limited  regency  was 
carried  in  England.  The  limitations  were 
very  great,  as  the  regent's  power 
was  not  to  extend  to  "the  granting  of  an; 

Office  in  reversion,  or  to  granting  I 
other  term  than  during  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, any  pension  or  any  office  whatever, 
such  as  must  by  law  be  granted  lor 
life,  or  during  good  behaviour,  nor  to  the 
granting  of  any  rank  or  dignity   of  the 

While  tin-  debates  In  England 
pending,    peremptory  instructions 
were  received  i>y  the  i  i  Buck- 

ingham, to  procure  (with  ••  unlimited  dis- 
cretion" as  to  the  means)*  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  a  formal  recognition,  that 
whomsoever  Great  Britain  should  ap- 
point as  regent,  should,  ipso  facto,  lie  re- 
ceived in  Ireland  with  all  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  imposed  upon  the  regent 
in  Great  Britain,  with  peremptory  orders 
to  convene  the  Parliament  the  instant  his 
excellency  could  answer  for  a  majority 
for  carrying  such  recognition.  I 
exertions  to  gain  over  the  mem 
that  point  were  used  by  all  the  means 
Which  the  Castle  influence,  aided  at  that 
time  by  the  British  treasury,  could  com- 
mand. Threats  also  were  circulated,  and 
generally  credited  (not  rashly,  as  experi- 
ence afterwards  proved)  that  whoever, 
possessing  place  or  pension,  should  vote 
against  the  minister,  would  forfeit  or  be 
deprived.  Yet  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  canvass  of  the  Castle  would  fail  of 
success  on  this  important  and  perilous 
occasion.    The  Marquis  of  Buckingham 

*   This   statement    concerning    "unlimited    dis- 

il  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Plowden, 

ireful  and  conscientious  inquirer.     Besides. 

if  tli.  fact  had  never  been  affirmed,  it  would  be  in 

itself  too  probable  to  admit  of  much  doubt. 


had  grown  extremely  unpopular  amongst 
the  leaders  of  Irish  politics,  and  it  was 
universally  believed  that  his  government 
was  going  to  be  of  very  short  duration. 
In  short,  it  was  previously  known  that 
Government  would  be  left  in  a  minority 
on  the  question;  they  therefore  deferred 
the  evil  day  M  long  as  possible,  ami  con- 
vened tlie  Parliament  only  on  the  5th  of 
February,  after  the  whole  plan  had  been 
settled  and  submitted  to  by  the  prince  in 
England.  On  an  emergency  so  pn 
the  lord-lieutena::t,  who  at  no  time  had 
been  popular,  now  found  himself  impor- 
tuned and  harassed  beyond  bearing;  the 
death  of  sir  William  Montgomery  and 

Lord  Clifden,  who  held   lucrative  p] 
under  Government,  brought  upon   him  a 
greedy  swarm  of  applicants,  who  Imp 
their  extortionate  demands  with  tin  arro- 

0  in  proportion  to  the  value  now 
known  to  be  set  upon  a  single  vote  at  the 

The  truth  semis  to  be  that  this 
lord-lieutenant,  with  all   his  uunlim 
discretion,"  had  not  places  and  pen 
and  money  sufficient  to  insure  tl: 
majorities.     If   the   Castle   majority   de- 

I  the  viceroy,  then  it  was  not  on  ac- 
count or  any  fault  on  his  part,  but  rather 
on  account  of  his  one  virtue,  which  they 
could  never  forgive— economy  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  In  a  debate  which  arose  in 
the  House  while   this  regency  question 

:ill  awaiting  decision,  and  in  which 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  was  made  the  subject  of 

comment,  .Mr.  Oorry  admit; 
large  increase  of  salary  in  his  appoint- 
ment (surveyor  of  the  ordnance),  but 
could  at  the  same  time  show  some  savings 
to  the  public  in  his  department  which 
would  fully  justify  whatever  alteration 
had  been  made :  the  intention  of  the 
alteration  was  to  place  the  management 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  might  be  sup- 

1  above  the  little  arts  of  plunder  and 
peculation,  which  had  before  disgraced 
the  department,  much  to  the  public  loss. 
He  had  ever  opposed  the  extension  of 
pensions,  and  opposition  to  that  practice 
was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  had 
accepted  of  office ;  but  he  could  not  see 
that  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  deserved 
censure  because  a  bill  to  limit  per. 

had  been  opposed  in  his  administration. 
The  majority  of  the  House  stood  pledged 
to  oppose  the  bill;  but  the  marquis  lad 
not  added  a  pension  to  the  list.  This  was 
not  indeed  altogether  correct ;  as  he  had 
agreed  to  a  pension  of  £2000  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Orde,  of  the  "  Commercial  Proposi- 
tions." Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  same  debate, 
said,  "  The  expenses  of  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  were  accompanied  with  the' 
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most  extraordinary  professions  of  eco- 
nomy, and  oeUtUTM  on  the  conduct  of  the 
administration  that  immediately  preceded 
him  ;  be  had  exclaimed  against  the  pen- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  a  man 
accessible  undoubtedly  to  application!, 
but  the  most  disinterested  man  on  earth, 
and  one  whose  noble  nature  demanded 
some,  but  received  no  Indulgence  from 

the  rigid  principle!   or  professions  of  the 

Marquis  of  Buckingham  He  exclaimed 
against  his  pensions,  and  ho  confirmed 

them  :  he  resisted  motions  made  to  dis- 
allow some  of  them  :  and  he  finally  agreed 
to  a  pension  for  Mr.  Orde  the  secretary  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration, 
whose  extravagance  was  at  once  the  object 
of  his  invective  and  his  Inanity  :  he  re- 
sisted his  pension,  if  report  says  true;  and 
having  shown  that  it  was  against  his  con- 

.   he  submitted.      Mr.   Orde    can 

Forgrre  the  marquis  the  charges 
:  gainst  the  man  he   thought   proper 

.id  :   the   puhlie    will    i 

ision  given  to  a  man  the  marquis 
thought  proper  to  condemn."    What  was 
i  veil  worse  than  this,  and  what  the  Castle 
man  of  that  day  could  still  less  for- 
give, it  appears,  from  the  same  speech  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  that  "while  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  was prof eaiingadialntereeted 
tor  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  he 
ed  of  the  best  reversion  in  Ireland 
to  his  own  family ;  the  only  family  in  the 
world  that  could  not  with  decency  receive 
ir.  as  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  could  not  with  decency  dispose  of  it 
to  them." 

■  this  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  the  Ugh  and  mighty  aristocratic 
houses  of  Ireland,  with  all  their  train  and 
influence,  abandoned  the  Castle  in  this 
important  crisis.  Mr.  Grattan,  of  course, 
and  most  of  the  Patriot  minority,  would 
have  voted  with  the  English  Whigs  at 
any  rate.  It  is  just  to  admit  that  many 
of  the  Irish  Whig!  would  have  done  the 
same,  independently  of  all  considerations 
of  interest  and  patronage  ;  but  when  to 

powerful  parties  was  added  the 
crowd  of  political  merchants  and  vote- 
sellers  who  could  not  hope  to  be  paid,  or 
to  be  paid  enough,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  "king's  business"  was  not  efficiently 
done. 

The  11th  of  February,  1789,  was  the 
great  day  of  contest  upon  the  Regency  of 
Ireland  :  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Fitegibbon 
took  the  lead  on  the  opposite  sides:  the 
House  being  in  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  after  some  preliminary  con- 
versation, in  which  the  plan  of  the  Castle 
was  candidly  avowed  by  Mr.  Pitzherhert, 
Mr.  Grattan  said,  that  the  right  honour- 


able gentleman  had  stated  the  plan  of  the 
Cattle  to  he  limitation  and  a  hill.  He 
proposed  to  name  for  the  regency  of  that 
realm.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince ef 
Wales;  in  that  they  perfectly  agreed, 
and  only  followed  the  most  decided 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  they 
were  clear,  and  had  been  so  from  the  first 
that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ought,  and  must  be  the  \ 
but  they  were  also  clear,  that  he  should 
he  invested  with  the  full  regal  power; 
plenitude  of  royal  power.  The  limitations, 
which  a  certain  member  proposed  to  im- 
pose, were  suggested  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve aservile  imitation  of  the  proceedings 
of  another  country,  not  in  the  choice  of  a 
regent,  which  was  a  common  concern,  hut 
in  the  particular  provisions  and  limita- 
tions, which  were  not  a  common  concern, 
but  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
different  countries.  The  bill,  or  instru- 
ment which   he  called   a  bill,    was   sug- 

>n  an  opinion,  that  an  Irish 
Parliament  might  pass  without  a  king  in 
a  situation  to  give  the  royal  assent,  ami 
without  a  regent  appointed  by  the  Irish 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  supply  his  place, 
The  idea  of  limitation,  he  conceived  to 
be  an  attack  on  the  necessary  power  of 
Government;  the  idea  of  his  hill  was  an 
attack  on  the  King  of  Ireland.  Tiny 
had  heard  the  Castle  dissenting  from 
their  suggestion.  It  remained  for  them  to 
take  the  business  out  of  their  han 
confide  the  custody  of  the  great  and  im- 
portant matter  to  men  more  constitutional 
and  respectable.  The  Lords  ami  Common! 
of  Inland,  and  not  the  Castle,  should  take 
the  leading  part  in  this  great  duty.  The 
country  gentlemen,  who  procured  the 
constitution,  should  nominate  the  regent. 
He  should  submit  to  them  the  proci 
they  intended  in  the  discharge  of  that 
great  and  necessary  duty.  Mr.  Grattan 
contended  that  the  proper  course  was  not 
a  bill,  but  an  address,  citing  the  authority 
of  the  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on 
the  abdication  of  King  James. 

Mr.  Conolly  then  rose  and  said,  that  on 
that  melancholy  occasion,  which  even 
gentleman  in  and  out  of  office  lamented, 
and  none  more  sincerely  than  he  did,  it 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  two  Houses  to 
put  into  the  kingly  office  a  substitute  for 
their  beloved  sovereign  ;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  but  one  mind,  which  was  to  make 
that  substitute  the  illustrious  person  who 
had.  of  all  others,  the  greatest  interest  in 
ring  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
and  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

He  entirely  coincided  in  the  plan  Mr. 
Grattan  had  proposed,  because  he  was- 
convinced  it  was  consonant  to  the  consti- 
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tution,  and  such  as  his  royal  highness,  to 
■whom  he  should  then  move  an  address, 
must  necessarily  approve.  He  hoped  they 
would  he  unanimous  on  the  occasion.  He 
therefore  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  a  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  this  realm, 
during  the  continuation  of  his  majesty's 
present  indisposition,  and  no  longer,  and 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent 
of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  his  ma 
exercise  and  administer,  according  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
all  regal  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  prero- 
gatives to  the  crown  and  government 
thereof  belonging." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
Ponsouby. 

Several  of  the  former  friends  of  the 
Castle  supported  the  address,  when  Mr. 
Pitzgibbon  (who  was  still  attorney-gene- 
ral, afterwards  Earl  of  Clare)  rose  to 
oppose  it.  He  made  this  question,  as  he 
vi  ry  question,  an  occasion  to  in- 
culcate the  idea  of  a  legislative  union, 
which  was  even  then  his  great  political 
aim,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  he 
attained  it. 

He  maintained  that  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land and  the  crown  of  England  were 
inseparably  and  indissolubly  united  ;  and 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  was  perfectly 
and  totally  independent  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

The  first  position  was  their  security  ; 
the  second  was  their  freedom  ;  and  when 
gentlemen  talked  any  other  language  than 
that,  they  either  tended  to  the  separation 
of  the  crowns,  or  to  the  subjugation  of 
their  Parliament ;  they  invaded  either 
their  security  or  their  liberty ;  in  fact, 
the  only  security  of  their  liberty  was  their 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  gen- 
tlemen who  risked  breaking  the  connec- 
tion, must  make  up  their  minds  to  a 
union.  God  forbid  he  should  ever  see 
that  day  ;  but  if  ever  the  day  on  which  a 
separation  should  be  attempted  should 
come,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  embrace  a 
union  rather  than  a  separation. 

Under  the  Duke  of  Portland's  govern- 
ment the  grievances  of  Ireland  were  stated 
to  be  : 

The  alarming  usurpation  of  the  British 
Parliament ; 

A  perpetual  mutiny  bill ; 

And  the  powers  assumed  by  the  privy 
council. 

These  grievances  were  redressed,  and  in 
redressing  them  they  passed  a  law  repeal- 
ing part  of  Poynings'.  By  their  new  law 
they  enacted,  that  all  bills,  which  should 


pass  the  two  Houses  in  Ireland,  should  be 
certified  into  England,  and  returned  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  without  any 
addition,  diminution,  or  alteration  what- 
soever, should  pass  into  law,  and  no  other. 
By  this  they  made  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land essentially  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary on  the  passing  of  laws  in  Ireland: 
they  could  pass  no  act  without  first  certi- 
fying it  into  England,  and  having  it 
returned  under  the  great  seal  in  that 
kingdom,  insomuch  that  were  the  King 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  come  in  per- 
son, and  to  reside  in  Ireland,  he  could 
not  pass  a  bill  without  its  being  first 
certified  to  his  regent  in  England,  v.  ho 
must  return  it  under  the  seal  of  that 
kingdom  before  his  majesty  could  even 
m  person  assent  to  it.  That  if  the 
House  should  by  force  of  an  address, 
upon  the  instant,  and  without  any  com 
nnmieation  with  England.  Invest  a  regent 
with  powers  undefined,  when  the  moment 
of  reflection  came,  it  would  startle  tho 
boldest  adventurers  in  England  ;  and  then 
he  reminded  gentlemen  of  the  language 
they  held  with  England  in  the  day  they 
asserted  their  freedom:  "Perpetual  con- 
nection; common  fortune;  we  will  riso 
or  fall  with  England  ;  we  will  share  her 
liberty,  and  we  will  share  her  fate."  Did 
gentlemen  recollect  the  arguments  used  in 
England  to  justify  the  fourth  proposition 
of  the  commercial  treaty  ?  Ireland,  said 
they,  having  a  Parliament  of  her  own, 
may  think  fit  to  carry  on  a  commerce,  and 
regulate  her  trade  by  laws  different  from, 
perhaps  contradictory  to,  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  How  well  founded  that 
observation  was,  they  would  prove,  if 
they  seized  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  of  differing  from  Great  Britain  on 
a  great  imperial  question  ;  certainly  if  it 
be  the  scheme  to  differ  on  all  imperial 
questions,  and  if  that  be  abetted  by  men 
of  great  authority,  they  meant  to  drive 
tin  in  to  a  union,  and  the  method  they  took 
was  certainly  more  effectual  to  sweep 
away  opposition,  than  if  all  the  sluices  of 
corruption  were  opened  together,  and 
deluged  the  country's  representatives :  for 
it  was  certain  nothing  less  than  the  alter- 
native of  separation  could  ever  force  a 
union. 

Suppose  the  prince  did  not  accept  the 
regency  in  England  ;  suppose  their  ad- 
dress should  reach  him  before  he  was 
actually  invested  with  royal  powers  in 
England,  in  what  situation  would  you  put 
him  ?  They  would  call  on  him,  in  defi- 
ance of  two  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
made  the  crowns  inseparable,  to  dethrone 
the  king  his  father.  They  would  call 
upon  him  to  do  an  act  now,  at  which 
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hereafter  his  nature  would  revolt.  They 
■were  false  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
who  should  advise  him  to  receive  an  ad- 
dress, that  might -give  him  cause  to  curse 
the  band  Vhioh  presented  it.  He  knew 
that  liberties  indecent  in  the  extreme  had 
been  taken  with  the  name  of  that  august 
persouage.  He  know  it  had  been  whis- 
pered that  every  man  who  should  vote 
:tuc :iixi-t  the  address  would  be  considered 
og  Against  him  and  treating  him 
with  disrespect;  but  if  any  man  had  had 
the  guilt  and  folly  to  poison  his  mind  with 
inch  an  insinuation,  lie  trusted  to  his  good 
KDM  to  distinguish  his  friends;  he  would 
trust  to  his  good  sense  to  determine 
whether  they  were  his  friends  who  wished 

to  guard  the  imperial  rights  of  the  British 

crown,  or  they  who  would  stake  them 
upon  the  momentary  and  impotent  tri- 
umph of  an  English  party.  What  matter 
to  the  prince  whether  he  r 
authority  by  bill  or  by  address/  Was 
then  a  man  who  would  presume  to  libel 
him,  and  to  assert  that  the  success  of  that 
measure  would  he  a  triumph  to  him? 

There  was  a  feature  in  the  proceeding 
which,  independent  of  every  other  objec- 
tion to  it,  did  in  his  mind  make  it  highly 
reprehensible,  and  that  was,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  formal  appeal  from  the 
Parliament  of  England  to  that  of  Ireland. 

!;  ting    the    parties  who   made    that 

appeal,  he  should  say  nothing;  but  al- 
though there  might  be  much  dignity  on 
their  part  in  receiving  the  appeal,  he 
could  not  see  any  Btrong  symptoms  of 
wisdom  in  it,  because  by  so  doing  he 
should  conceive  we  must  inevitably  sow 
Is  of  jealousy  and  disunion  between 
the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries ;  and 
though  he  did  not  by  any  means  <:• 
the  Parliament  of  that  country  implicitly 
to  follow  the  Parliament  of  England,  he 
should  suppose  it  rather  a  wise  maxim  for 
Ireland  always  to  concur  with  the  Parlia- 
ment 0  Britain,  unless  for  very 
Strong  reasons  indeed  they  were  obliged 
to  differ  from  it.  If  it  were  to  be  a  point 
of  Irish  dignity  to  differ  with  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  to  show  their  independ- 
ence, he  very  much  feared  that  sober  men 
in  that  country  who  had  estates  to  lose 
■would  soon  become  sick  of  independence. 
The  fact  was  that,  constituted  as  it  was, 
the  Government  of  that  country  never 
could  go  on  unless  they  followed  Great 
Britain  implicitly  in  all  regulations  of 
imperial  policy.  The  independence  of 
their  Parliament  was  their  freedom;  their 
dependence  on  the  crown  of  England  was 
their  security  for  their  freedom;  and 
gentlemen  who  professed  themselves  that  I 
night  advocates  for  the  independence  of  | 


the  Irish  crown  were  advocates  for   its 
separation  from  England. 

They  should  agree  with  England  in 
three  points — one  king,  one  law,  one  re- 
ligion; they  should  keep  these 
objects  steadily  in  view,  and  act  like 
wise  men.  If  they  made  the  Prince  of 
Wales  their  regent,  and  granted  him  the 
plenitude  of  power,  in  God's  name  let  it 
be  done  by  bill,  otherwise  be  saw  such 
danger  that  he  deprecated  the  in 
proposed.  He  called  upon  the  country 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  that  that  was  no"t 
a  time  to  think  of  ever}'  twopenny  gricv- 
very  paltry  disappointment  sua* 
taiued  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin;  if  any 
man  had  been  aggrieved  by  the  viceroy, 
and  chose  to  compose  a  philippic  on  the 
occasion,  let  him  give  it  on  the  deb 
a  turnpike  bill,  where  it  would  not  !,,•  so 
disgraceful  to  the  man  who  ottered  it,  and 
who  would  not  listen  to  him,  as 
it  would  be  on  the  present  occasion. 

On   the    17th    the   address    was    B 
upon    by    both    Houses.      Its    principal 
clan-'   was   in    these   words: — 

"  We   therefore   beg    leave    humbly    to 
request  that  your  royal  highnesi  will  be 
to  take  upon  you  the  government 
of  this  realm  during  the  continuation  of 
his  majesty's  present  indisposition,  and 
no  longer;  and  under  the  style  and  title 
of  Prince  Regent  of  Inland,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  his  rnaje  ry,  to  exercise 
and  administer,  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitution   of  this  kingdom,  all 
powers,  jurisdiction,  and  prerogati 
the  crown  and  government  thereof  k» 
ing." 

On  the  19th  both  Houses  waited  on  the 
lord-lieutenant,  requesting  him  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  prince.  lie  refused  to  do 
so.  On  the  day  following,  Mr.  (irattan 
moved  in  the  House,  "that  his  excellency 
the  lord-lieutenant  bavin g  thought  proper 
to  decline  to  transmit  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness George,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  address 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  com- 
petent number  of  members  be  appointed 
by  this  House  to  present  the  said  address 
to  his  royal  highness." 

This  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  who  concurred, 
and  named  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  t he- 
Earl  of  Charlemont  to  accompany  the 
members  of  the  other  House  who  should 
be  appointed  to  join  them  in  presenting 
the  address. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  moved,  "that  it  be 
Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  answer  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  requesting  him  to  transmit 
their  address  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  ill  advised,  contains 
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an  unwarrantable  and  unconstitutional 
censure  on  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  attempts  to  question 
the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland." 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  having 
arrived  in  London,  proceeded  to  Carlton 
House  and  presented  the  address.  They 
were  most  graciously  received,  but  two 
days  before  the  king  had  recovered  from 
his  malady.  It  was  thus  unnecessary  for 
the  prince  either  to  accept  or  reject  the 
offer  made  to  him  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. He  congratulated  them  on  the 
happy  change  in  his  majesty's  health,  anil 
assured  them  of  the  "  gratitude  and  aff ec- 
to  the  loyal  and  generous  people  of  Ire- 
land which  he  felt  indelibly  imprinted  on 
his  heart/'  This  dangerous  dispute  was 
thus  ended  for  that  time.  Its  dangers 
were  twofold.  First,  the  prince  might 
have  refused  the  regency  with  limited 
powers ;  In  that  case  the  English  Parlia- 
ment would  certainly  have  made  the  queen 
regent,  and  the  prince  might  have  accepted 
the  Irish  regency  with  unlimited  powers  ; 
there  would  then  have  been  two  regents, 
and  two  separate  kingdoms.  Secondly, 
the  prince  might  have  accepted  the  re- 
gency precisely  on  the  terms  offered  him 
in  each  country ;  he  would  then  have  been 
a  regent  with  limited  powers  in  England, 
and  with  full  royal  prerogative  in  Ireland, 
unable  to  create  a  peer  in  England,  but 
with  power  to  swamp  the  House  with  new 
peerages  in  Ireland ;  unable  to  reward  his 
friends  with  certain  grants,  pensions,  and 
offices  in  England,  but  able  to  quarter 
them  all  upon  the  revenue  of  Ireland. 
The  peril  of  such  a  condition  of  things 
was  fully  appreciated,  both  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  by  his  able  coadjutor  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon.  They  drew  from  it  an  argu- 
ment for  the  total  annihilation  of  Ireland 
by  a  legislative  union.  Others  who  watched 
events  with  equal  attention,  found  in  it  a 
still  sounder  argument  for  total  separa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1789. 

Unpopularity  of  Buckingham. — Formation  of  an 
Irish  character. — Efforts  of  Patriots  iu  Parlia- 
ment.— All  in  vain. — Purchasing  votes. — Corrup- 
tion.—Whig  Club.— Lord  Clare  on  Whig  Club.— 
Buckingham  leaves  Ireland. — Pension  List. — Peep- 
of-Day  Boys  and  Defenders. — Westmoreland, 
Viceroy. — Unavailing  efforts  against  corruption. 
—Material  prosperity. — King  William's  Birthday. 
—French  Revolution. 

Ireland  may  possibly  have  had  worse 
viceroys  than  the  Marquis  of  Bucking 


ham ;  but  scarcely  one  so  intensely  un- 
popular. He  was  parsimonious  and  ex- 
travagant— that  is,  he  saved  pennies,  and 
squandered  thousands  of  pounds ;  yet  did 
not  squander  them  on  the  right  persons. 
He  talked  economy  and  practised  the 
most  reckless  profusion,  yet  in  an  under- 
hand, indirect  manner,  which  made  him 
no  friends  and  many  enemies.  In  manner 
he  was  extremely  reserved,  whether  from 
pride  or  from  a  natural  coldness  of  di.-> >- 
sition.  In  short,  he  was  in  every  way 
unstated  to  the  Irish  temperament:  for 
there  had  lately  been  formed  gradually  a 
marked  Irish  character,  even  amongst  the 
Protestant  colonists  before  the  era  of  In- 
dependence, and  still  more  notably  since 
that  time.  Gentlemen  born  in  this  coun- 
try, and  all  whose  interests  and  associa- 
tions were  here,  no  longer  called  them- 
selves Englishmen  born  in  Ireland,  as 
Swift  had  done.  The  same  powerful  assi- 
milating influence  which  had  formerly 
made  the  Norman  settlers,  Geraldines 
and  De  Burghs  •■more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  "  after  two  or  three  generations,  had 
now  also  acted  more  or  less  upon  the  very 
Cromwellians  and  Williamites ;  and  there 
was  recognisable  in  the  whole  character 
and  bearing  even  of  the  Protestants  a 
certain  dash  of  that  generosity,  levity, 
impetuosity,  and  recklessness  which  have 
marked  the  Celtic  race  since  the  begin- 
ning. They  were  capable  of  the  most 
outrageous  depravity  and  of  the  Uffcttt 
honour  and  rectitude ;  of  the  most  inso- 
lent, ostentatious  venality  and  corruption, 
as  well  as  of  the  noblest,  proudest  inde- 
pendence. The  formation  of  this  modern 
composite  Irish  character  is  of  course 
attributable  to  the  gradual  amalgamation 
of  the  privileged  Protestant  colonists  with 
the  converted  Irish,  who  had  from  time  to 
time  conformed  to  the  established  church, 
to  save  their  estates,  or  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  property  of  non-conforming 
neighbours.  This  was  a  large  and  in- 
creasing element  in  the  Protestant  colony 
ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  of 
6uch  families  came  the  Currans,  Dalys, 
Doyles,  Conollys,  as  well  as  the  higher 
names  0"Neil,  O'Brien,  Burke,  Roche. 
Fitzpatrick.  The  ancestere  of  these 
families,  in  abandoning  their  Catholic 
faith,  could  not  let  out  all  their  Celtic 
blood,  and  that  blood  permeated  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population,  and  often  broke 
out  and  showed  its  origin,  even  in  men 
partly  of  English  descent,  or  at  least  of 
English  names.  Grattan,  for  example,  in 
the  character  of  his  intellect  and  tempera- 
ment, was  as  purely  Celtic  as  Curran  him- 
self. In  truth  it  had  become  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  ethnological  distinction 
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between  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  ; 
and  surnames  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  safe 
guide  :  because  ever  since  the  "  Statutes 
of  Kilkenny"  in  the  15th  century,  thou- 
sands of  Irish  families,  especially  of  those 
residing  near  or  in  the  English  Pale,  had 
changed  their  names  in  obedience  to  those 
statutes,  that  tbey  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  English  law  in  their  dcalii: 
the  people  of  the  Pale.  They  hail  assumed 
surnames,  as  piv.-eri!  ted  by  the  I 
either  from  some  trade  or  calling,  as 
Miller,  Taylor,  Smith, —or  from  some 
place,  as  Trim,  Shine,  Oalway,— or  from 
#some  colour,  as  Gray,  Green,  White, 
Brown.  Gradually  their  original  clan- 
names  were  lost ;  and  it  soon  became 
their  interest  to  keep  up  no  tradition  even 
of  their  Irish  descent.  Of  one  of  the 
families  in  this  category,  undoubtedly 
came  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose  i: 
Irish  nature  is  a  much  surer  guide  to  his 
origin  than  the  trade-surname  of  Gold- 
smith adopted  under  the  statute. 

It  has  been  said  thai  surnames  ■ 
sure  guide  to  origin  ;  but  in  one  direction 
surnames  wt  re.  and  are,  nearly  infallible: 
— a  Celtic  surnan 

Celtic  blood,  because  nobody  ever  had  any 
■:  in  assuming  or  retaining  such  a 
patronymic,  all  Um  interests  and  tempta- 
tions being  the  other  way.  But  an  English 
surname  is  no  indication  at  all  of  English 
descent,  because  i  i  nturies — first 

under  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny,  after- 
wards under  the  more  grievous  pressure 
of  the  l*enal  Code,  all  possible  worldly 
inducements  were  held  out  to  Irishmen  to 
English  names,  and  forget  their 
own.* 

From  so  large  a  mingling  of  the  Celtic 
element,  even  in  the  exclusive  Protestant 
colony,  had  resulted  the  very  marked 
Irish  character  which  was  noticed,  though 
not  with  complacency,  by  English  writers 
of  that  period;  and  to  this  character  the 
cold,  dry,  and  narrow  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham was  altogether  abhorrent.  During 
the  agitation  of  the  regency  question,  he 
had  succeeded  in  creating  two  new  offices 
of  great  emolument — one  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  excise  and  revenue  board,  which 
provided  a  place  for  a  Bercsford  ;  another 
by  appointing  an  additional  commissioner 
to  the  Stamp-Office.  "  About  this  time 
also,"  as  Mr.  Plowden  says  maliciously, 

•  It  would  be  a  curious  study  to  trace  the  history 
of  Irish  family  names.  For  the  first  three  centuries 
after  the  Norman  invasion  under  Henry  II.,  the 
movement  was  quite  in  an  opposite  direction,  aad 
De  Burghs  became  Mac  Williams,  De  Berming- 
hams,  Mac  Feorais,  the  Filzurscs,  Mac  Malions; 
and  Norman  barons  became  chiefs  of  clans,  forgot 
both  French  and  English,  rode  without  gtirrups, 
and  kept  the  upper  lip  unshaven. 


••his  excellency  found  it  to  re- 

store  to   the   officers    in    barracks   their 
wonted   allowance  of  firing  which,  in  a 
former  fit  of  subaltern  economy,  he  had 
stopped  from  them.    This  pitiful  st< 
had  been  laid  on  to  the  ontent 

of  the  army,  and  being  very  ungraciously 
renmved,  the  alleviation  was  received 
without  gratitude."  Mr  (i  rat  tan,  in  a 
debate  on  this  administration,  says — 

"  His  great  objection  to  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  was  not  merely  ■ 
had  In  en  a  jobber,  but  a  jobber  in  a  mask. 
His  objection  was  not  merely  that  his  ad- 
ministration had  been  expensive,  but  that 
were  accompanied  with 
hypocrisy ;  it  was  the  affectation  of 
economy,  attended  with  a  gn 
good,  comfortable,  substantial  jobbing  for 
himself  and  his  friends.  That  led  to 
another  measure  of  the  Marquis  of  Puck- 
ingham  which  was  the  least  ceremonious, 
and  the  most  sordid  and  scandal. 
of  self-interest,  attended  with  the  sacrifice; 
of  all  public  decorum;  be  meant  the  dis- 
posal of  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  the 
chief  remembrancer  to  his  brother, 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  office  in  the 
kingdom,  given  In  reversion  to  an  ab- 
\.ith  a  great  patronage, and  a  com- 
ion  annexed.  That  most 
and  shameless  act  was  committed  exactly 
about  the  time  when  the  kingdom  was 
I  with  great  pensions  for  the  bring- 
ing home,  as  it  was  termed,  absent 
ployments.  That  bringing  home  a  I 
employments  was  a  monstrous  job;  the 
kingdom  paid  the  value  of  the  employ- 
ment, and  perhaps  more;  she  paid  the 
value  of  the  tax  also.  The  pensioner  so 
paid  was  then  suffered  to  sell  both  to  a 
resident  who  was  free  from  the  tax;  he 
was  then  permitted  to  substitute  new  an  I 
young  lives  in  the  place  of  his  own,  and 
then  permitted  to  make  a  new  account 
against  the  country,  and  to  receive  a, 
further  compensation,  which  he  was  suf- 
fered in  the  same  manner  to  dispose  of." 

It  was  undoubtedly  in  part  owing  to 
the  excessive  unpopularity  of  this  vice- 
roy that  the  short  remainder  of  his  govern- 
ment was  so  little  satisfactory  to  himself 
and  his  employers  in  London,  and  that  the 
Patriots  were  able  to  gain  some  trifling 
advantages ;  not  indeed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  accomplish  a  single  reform  or  abate 
a  single  abuse,  but  at  least  to  shaVe  the 
regular  venal  parliamentary  majorities 
and  alarm  the  Government.  As  the  latu 
gloomy  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  Irish 
administration  had  driven  many  gentle- 
men to  the  opposition  benches,  Mr.  O rat- 
tan was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
earliest  fruits  of  their  conversion ;  accord- 
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ingly,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1789,  he  offered 
to  the  House  a  resolution  which  he  thought 
absolutely  necessary  from  a  transaction 

which  had  lately  taken  place.  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  certain  principles  which  the 
gentlemen,  with  whom  he  had  generally 
the  honour  to  coincide,  considered  as  the 
indispensable  condition  without  which  no 
government  could  expect  their  support, 
and  which  the  present  Government  had 
resisted. 

The  first  was  a  reform  of  the  police. 
At  present  the  institution  could  only  be 
red  as  a  scheme  of  patronage  to 
tie.  and  corruption  to  the  city — a 
scheme  which  had  failed  to  answer  the 
end  of  preserving  public  peace,  but  had 
fully  succeeded  in  extending  the  influence 
of  the  Castle. 

Another  principle  much  desired,  was  to 
restrain  the  abuse  of  pensions  by  a  bill 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  That 
principle,  he  said,  Lord  Buckingham  had 
i.  and  his  resistance  to  it  was  one 
gnat  <au-  ■  of  his  opposing  his  i 
Bent.  To  this  he  would  add  an  other 
principle,  the  restraining  revenue  officers 
from  voting  at  elections :  this,  he  ob- 
served, was  a  principle  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  it  was  certainly  mora 
.iy  in  Ireland,  from  what  had 
lately  taken  place,  where,  by  a  certain 
union  of  family  interests,  counties  had 
become  boroughs,  and  those  boroughs  had 
become  private  property. 

But  the  principle  to  which  he  b< 
call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  House 
was.  that  of  preventing  the  great  otlices 
of  the  state  from  being  given  to  absen- 
I '.it  was  a  principle  admitted  by  all 
to  be  founded  in  national  right,  purchased 
by  liberal  compensation,  and  every  de- 
parture from  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
slight  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
land, who  certainly  were  better  entitled 
to  tin*  places  of  honour  and  trust  in  their 
own  country,  than  any  absentee  could 
possibly  be;  but  besides  the  slight  shown 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour,  of  profit,  and 
flf  trust  on  absentees,  the  draft  of  money 
from  this  country,  the  institution  of  depu- 
tes (a  second  establishment  mine 
■ere  the  principals  to  reside),  the  double 
influence  arising  from  this  raised  the 
abuse  into  an  enormous  grievance.  .Mr. 
G rattan  concluded  with  a  motion  to  con- 
demn this  last  practice. 

A  very  warm  debate  ensued,  in  which 
Mr.  Corry  and  some  other  gentlemen 
admitted  the  principle  of  the  resolution, 
although  they  opposed  its  passing,  because 
it  was    a    censure    on    the    Marquis   of 


Buckingham.  To  get  rid  of  the  question, 
an  adjournment  was  move  1  ami  carried 
by  a  majority  of  115  against  106.  Thus 
early  had  the  old  majority  began  to  fall 
into"  their  former  ranks.  Still  the  supe- 
riority of  votes  bore  no  proportion  to  200 
and  upwards,  of  which  the  former  full 
majorities  consisted.  Mr.  Grattan,  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  following  day  (4th  of 
March)  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
fur  the  better  securing  the  fn  lion 

for  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  by  <//•>- 
ab/i/i:/  certain  officers  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion or  management  of  his  majesty's  revenue 
from  (jiciit'i  their  votes  at  such  election. 

But  none  of  the  measures  proposed  by- 
Mr.  Grattan  could  be  carried  in  that 
House.  In  fact  the  deserting  members  of 
the  majority  were  soon  whipped  back  into 
their  ranks:  for  on  the  Hth  of  March  the 
lord-lieutenant  made  a  speech  to  both 
Houses,  officially  informing  them  of  the 
full  recovery  of  the  king.  It  Mas  imme- 
diately apparent  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  again 
supreme  ;  and  it  was  even  intimated  retj 
plainly  that  the  members  of  either  House 
who  had  concurred  in  the  address  to  the 
prince,  or  who  had  voted  for  a  censure  on 
i he  conduct  of  the  marquis,  should  be 
made  to  repent  of  their  vot 

The  House  having  by  this  tini 
nearly  marshalled  into  their  former  ranks, 
Mr.  (irattan  thought  it  useless  to  divide 
ihem  on  the  second  reading  of  the  place 
bid.  on  the  30th  of  April  ;  it  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  The  only  sub- 
ject particularly  interesting  to  the  history 
of  Ireland  which  oan  Parliament 

during  the  remainder  of  that  session,  was 
the  subject  of  tithes  ;  Mr.  Grattan  having 
presented  to  the  Hon-",  according  to 
order,  a  bill  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
tithes  in  the  different  provinces  of  that 
kingdom,  and  to  report  a  plan  for  ascer- 
taining the  same :  he  followed  up  his 
motion  with  a  very  elaborate,  instructive, 
and  eloquent  speech  upon  this  important 
national  object.  The  Bouse  adjourned 
from  the  8th  to  the  25th  of  May.  on  which 
day  the  lord-lieutenant  prorogued  the 
Parliament,  and  made  a  speech  of  a  gene- 
ral nature  without  a  word  of  reference  to 
any  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  session. 

The  administration,  alarmed  by  the 
late  symptoms  of  disaffection,  and  by  the 
renewed  combination  of  the  powerful 
aristocratic  houses,  as  exhibited  in  the 
proceedings  on  that  regency  question, 
now  set  itself  deliberately  to  purchase 
back  votes  in  detail,  and  again  to 
check  the  Irish  oligarchical  influence. 
It   has   been   already  mentioned,  in   the 
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account  of  Lord  Townshcnd's  adminis- 
tration, that  he,  at  a  very  heavy 
expense  to  the  nation,  broke  up  an 
aristocracy  which  before  his  time  had 
monopolised  the  whole  power  of  the 
Commons,  and  regularly  bargained  for 
terms  with  every  new  representative  for 
managing  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
FitZgibboo  (and  no  man  knew  better)  now 
admitted  that  this  mnmmrre  COtt  t/ir  iinlimi 
v/iiiiinls  of  /ml/' a  million;  that  is,  that  he 
bad  paid  or  granted  M  mueh  to  purchase 
that  majority  in  Parliament  by  which  he 
governed  to  tb>'  end  of  hi-  administraiion. 
Mr.  Grattan,  BOOM  fOBH  afterwards, 
commenting  on  this  declaration  of  Fitz- 
gibbon's,  and  the  astonishing  seene  of 
corruption  which  followed  it,  broke  out 
in  this  fierce  language  —  "  Huh  a  million, 
or  more,  was  ex/tended  some  years  ago  to 
hrtak  an  opposition ;  the  same,  or  a  orMtar 
sum,   ni.li/  be   nere.ssai  1/   aoffj   so    said    the 

principal   servant  of   the  crown.     The 

House  heard  him;  I  heard  him;  DA  said 
it,  standing  on  his  Ion  to  an  astonished 
and  an  indignant  nation,  and  he  said  it  in 
the  BWM  extensive  sense  of  bribery  and 
Corruption.   The  threat^  dedon; 

the  peerage  was  sold  ;  the  caitiffs  of  cor- 
ruption were  everywhere — in  the  lobby, 
in  the  street,  on  the  steps,  and  at  the 
door  of  every  parliamentary  leader,  whose 
thresholds  were  worn  by  the  members  of 
the  then  administration,  offering  titles  to 
some,  amnesty  to  others,  and  corruption 
to  all." 

Indeed  no  bounds  were  now  set,  either 
to  the  corruption  or  to  the  proscription. 
The  Government  kept  no  measures  with 
its  enemies,  and  had  nothing  to  refuse  to 
its  friends.  Mr.  Fit/gibbon,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  real  governor  of  the  country, 
was  a  man  as  audacious,  as  resolute,  and 
nearly  as  eloquent  as  Grattan  Unw -If. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  man,  on 
this  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  a  certain 
tribute  of  admiration  for  his  potent  will 
and  fiery  manhood,  and  all  the  credit 
which  may  be  supposed  due  to  a  bold, 
outspoken,  insolent  defiance  and  disdain 
of  every  sentiment  of  public  conscience. 
Under  his  advice  and  superintendence, 
market-overt  was  held  for  votes  and 
influence ;  prices  of  boroughs,  and  of 
parts  of  boroughs,  of  votes,  titles, 
and  peerages  were  brought  to  a  regular 
tariff.  Not  a  peerage,  not  an  honour,  nor 
a  place  nor  pension  was  disposed  of,  but 
expressly  for  engagements  of  support  in 
Parliament;  and  every  little  office  or 
emolument  that  could  be  resumed  by 
Government  was  granted  upon  a  new 
bargain  for  future  services.  But  this  was 
not  enough ;  proscription  of  enemies  was 


to  go  hand  in  hand  with  reward  of  service. 
It  mattered  not  that,  in  response  to  the, 
atrocious  threat  of  punishing  those  who 
had  opposed  the  Government,  the  famous 
"Round  Hobin"  was  signed  by  the  lead- 
ing peers  and  most  illustrious  commoners 
of  Ireland,  denouncing  this  attempt  at 
intimidation  and  coercion.  It  was  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Lcinstcr,  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  and  eighteen  peers,  as  well  as 
by  Grattan,  Conolly,  Curiam  the  Ponion- 
bys,  O'Neill,  Charles  Francis  Sheridan, 
Langrishe,  Ogle,  Daly,  and  many  others, 
and  declared  that  any  such  proscription 
was  an  attack  on  the  independence  of 
Parliament,  and  was  in  itself  sufficient 
ground  for  relentless  opposition  against 
any  government.  The  bold  attorney- 
general  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this; 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  himself,  who  held 
an  office  of  high  rank,  was  forthwith  dis- 
missed ;  .Mr.  Fitzhcrbcrt,  Mr.  Qeorge 
I'oiiMiiiliy.  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  a 
dozen  other  high  officials  who  had  sup- 
ported the  regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
were  unceremoniously  treated  in  like 
manner.  At  the  .same  time,  the  offices 
were  given,  or  rather  sold,  to  Oth< 
past  or  future   service  ;   and    Fitzgihhon 

himself,  who  had  indeed  earned,  and  who 
was  yet  to  earn,  all  the  favours  which  the 
British  Government  can  heap  on  one  man. 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  Good  work- 
ing majorities  were  now  secure,  and  "the 
king's  business"  was  to  be  done  in  future 
without  fail  and  with  a  high  hand. 

It  seems  very  strange  now,  that  Mr. 
Grattan  and  his  friends  should  not  have 
perceived  the  utter  failure  and  futility  of 
their  great  and  famous  achievement  of 
'82  for  any  practical  purpose  in  checking 
the  deadly  domination  of  England.  It 
is  strange  that  he  in  particular,  who 
had  always  avowed  himself  in  favour  of 
full  emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  did 
not  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  hope  of  the  country  lay,  not 
in  Parliament,  but  in  preparation  for 
armed  resistance  by  a  united  nation.  In 
short,  the  wonder  is,  that  it  was  not 
Grattan  himself  who  invented  the  asso- 
ciation of  United  Irishmen,  lie,  with  his 
powerful  political  following,  could  have 
given  to  that  organisation  a  consistency 
and  a  power  such  as  it  never  possessed, 
and  might  have  made  of  Ninety-eight  a 
greater  Eighty-two.  But,  in  fact,  he 
shunned  all  extra-parliamentary  action, 
and  denounced  the  United  Irish  to  the 
last.  He  was  so  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  Eighty-two  that  he  never  could 
be  brought  to  see  its  imperfection.  Be- 
sides, there  grows  up  in  members  of  Par- 
liament, after  some  years'  habit  of  work- 
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in};  in  that  body,  a  kind  of  superstitious 
reverence  for  it ;  an  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  any  political  vitality  out-of- 
doors,  and  a  morbid  idea  that  the  eyes  of 
the  universe  are  upon  that  House,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be.  Here  he  stood,  after 
eight  years  of  "  independence,"  confront- 
ing an  independent  Parliament,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  four  were  bribed  as 
Tilncemen  or  pensioners,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  more  owned  by  proprie- 
tors of  boroughs,  vainly  fulminating  his 
indignant  protests  against  corruption — all 
his  efforts  to  reform  any  abuse  whatever, 
totally  defeated— his  Volunteers  well  got 
rid  of,  and  succeeded  by  a  militia  under 
immediate  control  of  the  crown,  and  a 
police  force  in  the  metropolis  to  make  sure 
that  no  popular  demonstrations  should 
ever  again  attempt  to  overawe  that  '•  in- 
dependent Parliament ;"  and  yet  he  could 
not  think  of  admitting  the  only  rational 
conclusion — that  the  united  people  should 
Ik-  organised  to  take  the  government  out 
of  hands  so  incompetent  or  so  vile. 

But  although  the  Patriotic  party  did 
not  go  the  length  of  revolutionary  pro- 
jects, they  felt  the  necessity  of  combining 
and  organising  their  parliamentary  forces. 
The  "  Hound  Kohin  "  was  the  parent  of 
the  "  Whig  Club."  The  leaders  of  oppo- 
sition had  found  it  advisable,  in  order  to 
consolidate  their  force  into  a  common 
centre  of  union,  to  establish  a  new  politi- 
cal society  under  the  denomination  of  the 
"Whig  Club  ;  an  institution  highly  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  Castle — they  adopted  the  same 
principles,  were  clad  in  the  same  uniform 
of  blue  and  buff,  and  professedly  acted  in 
concert  with  the  Whig  Club  of  England. 
At  the  head  of  this  club  were  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Mr. 
Conolly,  Mr.  G  rattan,  Mr.  Forbes,  both 
the  Messieurs  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Curran,  and 
a  number  of  leading  members  of  opposi- 
tion in  both  Houses.  It  was  a  rendezvous 
and  round  of  cabinet  dinners  for  the  oppo- 
sition. Here  were  planned  and  arranged 
all  the  measures  for  attack  on  the  minis  • 
try.  Each  member  had  his  measure  or 
his  question  in  turn  ;  the  plans  of  debate 
and  manoeuvre  were  preconcerted,  and  to 
each  was  assigned  that  share  in  the  attack 
which  he  was  most  competent  to  perform. 
This  club,  aided  by  some  popular  news- 
papers, announced  its  days  of  dining,  pro- 
claimed its  sentiments  in  the  shape  of 
resolutions,  and  enforced  them  in  the 
press  by  articles  and  paragraphs.  Some 
men,  afterwards  well  known  as  United 
Irishmen,  became  members  of  the  Whig 
Club  ;  especially  Archibald  Hamilton 
liowan,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the 
county    of    Down,    and    James    Napper 


Tandy,  the  Volunteer  Artillery  com- 
mander, who  was  admitted  by  acclama- 
tion. Fitzgibbon  (Earl  of  Clare),  in  his 
celebrated  speech  for  the  Union— which 
is  the  most  valuable  historic  document 
concerning  the  events  of  his  day  (on  the 
side  of  plunder,  corruption,  and  English 
domination) — thus,  with  vindictive  sar- 
casm, speaks  of  the  buff-and-blue  club  i — 
"  The  better  to  effectuate  the  great  na- 
tional objects  of  a  limitation  of  the  pen- 
sion list,  an  exclusion  of  pensioners  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  restriction  of 
placemen  who  should  sit  there,  and  a 
responsibility  for  the  receipt  and  issue  of 
the  public  treasury,  a  Whig  Club  was  an- 
nounced in  a  manifesto,  signed  and  coun- 
tersigned, charging  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
intention  of  sapping  the  liberties  and  sub- 
verting the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  All 
persons  of  congenial  character  and  senti- 
ment were  invited  to  range  under  the 
Whig  banner,  for  the  establishment  and 
protection  of  the  Irish  constitution,  on  the 
model  of  the  Hevolutiun  of  1GS8  ;  and 
under  this  banner  was  ranged  such  a 
motley  collection  of  congenial  charac- 
ters, as  never  before  were  assembled 
for  the  reformation  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Napper  Tandy  was  received  by  accla- 
mation, as  a  statesman  too  important 
and  illustrious  to  be  committed  to  the 
hazard  of  a  ballot.  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan 
also  repaired  to  the  Whig  banner.  Un- 
fortunately, the  political  career  of  these 
gentlemen  has  been  arrested;  Mr.  Tandy's 
by  an  attainder  of  felony,  and  an  attainder 
of  treason  ;  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan's  by  an 
attainder  of  treason.  The  Whig  secre- 
tary, if  he  does  not  stand  in  the  same 
predicament,  is  now  a  prisoner  at  the 
mercy  of  the  crown,  on  his  own  admission 
of  his  treason  ;  and  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
the  whole  society  of  Irish  Whigs  have 
been  admitted,  ad  eundern,  by  their  Whig 
brethren  of  England.  In  the  fury  of  po- 
litical resentment,  some  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  in  this  coun- 
try stooped  to  associate  with  the  refuse  of 
the  community,  men  whoso  principles 
they  held  in  abhorrence,  and  whose  man- 
ners and  deportment  must  always  have 
excited  their  disgust.'' 

There  was  public  thanksgiving  in  the 
churches  of  Dublin  for  the  king's  recov- 
ery :  and  in  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Francis 
Street  a  solemn  high  mass  was  performed 
"  with  a  new  grand  Te  Deum  composed  on 
the  occasion  by  Giordani.  The  Catholics 
were  still  unrecognised  by  the  law,  as 
citizens  or  members  of  civil  society,  and 
existed  only  '  by  connivance  ; '  but  some 
Catholic  writers  tell  us  with  complacency, 
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as  a  happy  instance  of  the  JMcroaiing 

liberality  of  the  times,  that  several  of  the 

rotestant  nobility  and  gentry  as- 

at  this  mass.     Plowden  says.  l  S  > 

illustrious  an  assemblage  had  never  met 

in  a  Catholic  place  of  worship   in  that 

kingdom  since  the  Reformation,      i 

tin*  principal  part  of  their  own  nobility 

and  gentry,  there   were   present    on    the 

11  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Kails 

■fid  C  .  Arran.  and 

Portarlington,  Conntew  aaapton 

and    Kly,    Lords    Tyrone,    Valentin,    and 
Drlvin,   .Mr.    1  >.    La   TVmcfafl  and  family, 
Mr.  ( Irattan.    Major   Doyle,  Mrs.  .Jeffries. 
Mrs.  Trant,  and   several  oth 
the  tr«t  distinction.' " 

In  the  month  of  dune  of  this  year  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  went  to  Cork, 

For  a  day  at  the  villa  of  Mr. 
Bhiek  Rock,  and  from  thence  quietly  em- 
barked for  England.     He  never  returned; 

and  it  was  oboanre  1  by  Mr.  <  Weill  in  the 

House  of  Commons  "that  ii  he  had  not 
taken  a  1  a  •!.• -tairs  departure  from  the 
kingdom,  he  would  have  been  greeted  on 
rent  manner 
from  what  he  had  been  on  his  arrival." 
Of  the  course  of  this  bad  viceroy's  go- 
vernment we  find  no  better  summary  than 
that  given  by  Mr.  tinman  in  a  speech 
delivered  while  Lord  Buckingham  still 
.-at  in  Dublin  ('. 

"  This  was  the  man  ;  you  remember  his 
entry  into  the  capital,  trampling  on  the 

t  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and 
OB  a  triumphal  ear.  drawn  by  public  cre- 
dulity ;  on  one  side  fallacious  hope,  and 
on  the  other  many-mouthed  profession  :  a 
limirr  with  two  faces,  one  turned  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  other  presented  to  the 
people  ;"  and  with  a  double  tongue,  speak- 
ing contradictory  languages. 

'■This  minister  alights;  justice  looks 
up  to  him  with  empty  hopes,  and  pccula- 
uts  with  idle  alarms  ;  he  finds  the 
city  a  prey  to  an  unconstitutional  police 
—he  continues  it ;  he  finds  the  country 
overburdened  with  a  shameful  pension 
list— he  increases  it ;  he  finds  the  House 
of  Commons  swarming  with  placemen — 
he  multiplies  them  :  he  finds  the  salary 
of  the  secretary  increased  to  prevent  a 
pension— he  grants  a  pension  ;  he  finds 
the  kingdom  drained  by  absentee  employ- 
ments, and  by  compensations  to  buy  them 
home — he  gives  the  best  reversion  in  the 
country  to  an  absentee,  his  brother;  he 
finds  the  Government  at  different  times 
had  disgraced  itself  by  creating  sinecures 
to  gratify  corrupt  affection — he  makes 
two  commissioners  of  the  rolls,  and  gives 
one  of  them  to  another  brother;  he  finds 
the  second  council  to  the  commissioners 


put  down  because  useless — he  revives  it ; 
he  finds  the  boards  of  accounts  and  stamps 
annexed  by  public  compact — he  divides 
them;  he  finds  the  boards  of  customs 
and  excise  united  by  public  compact  —  he 
divides  them  ;  he  finds  three  resolutions, 
declaring  that  seven  commissi! huts  are 
sutlicient — he  makes  nine,  he  linds  the 
country  has  suffered  by  some  peculations 
in  the  ordnance — he  increases  the  salaries 
of  offices,  and  gives  the  places  to  members 

of  Parliament." 

re  dismissing  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  and  his  viceroyalty,  it  is 

right  to  add  that  during  his  government 
the  pension   list,   already   enormous,  was 

ied  by  new  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  £18,000  a  year.*  It  was  a  good  argu- 
ment, morally,  for  reform,  but  a  still 
better  argument,  materially  and  | 

cally,  against  reform.  Parliamentary 
patriots  might  have  seen  that  they  were 
moving  in  a  vicious  circle — the  more  irre- 
sistible, logical,  and  argumentati  n 

-aulis  on  the  citadel  of  corruption, 

the  more  impregnable  became  that  cita- 
del, by  means  of  the  very  corruption 
itself  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
although  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
abac led,  like  any  defaulting  bank  offi- 
cer from  Ireland,  lie  left  British  policy  In 
full, successful,  and  triumphant  operation. 
On  the  80th  of  June,  1789,  ]■' it /gibbon, 

*  This  being  mere  matter  of  account. 
Qrattan,  from  the  papers  laid  baton 

Parliament.   Appendix  to  the  18th  vul.  Joui  d 
p.  -.'71. 

fall  f'emions  placed  on  the,   Ciril  I 
meat  (liirimi  Die  period  of  the  JJarquie  of  lluckiiuj- 
ham'g  Administration,  tcith  an  account  of  the  total 
Amount  thereof. 

Fltzhcrbcrt  Richards,  Esq £100 

Jamea  Cavendish,  Esq lit 

Harriet  Cavendish IM 

Lionel.  Lord  Viscount  .Strangford 400 

.  iioniton,  Esq 300 

Right  Honourable  Thomas  Orde I5T0I 

Duke  of  Glonoeetsr 

Georgian,  Viscountess  Roy  ne 

I.  dy  Catharine  Uarlay.... 

Honourable  Kose  Browne Ml 

Walter  Taylor MB 

Francis  d'lvernois 

David  Jebb,  Rsq Ml 

barine  Toole *^or> 

lli  imaa Coughlan,  additional Ml 

William,  Viscount  Chctwynd,  additional -'00 

Charles,  Viscount  EUnelagfa,  and  Sarah,  Vis- 
countess Ranclagh.  his  wife,  and  survivor  400 
Lucia  Agar,  Viscountess  Clifden,  and  Emily 

Anne  Agar,  her  daughter,  and  survivor...  Ml 

Sir  Henry  Mannix,  Bart C00 

.Sir  Richard  Johnstone,   Bart.,   and    William 

Johnstone,  ESQ*  his  son,  and  survivor....  800 

Sarah  Hernon 70 

lClizabeth  Hernon 70 

Henry  Loftus,  Esq 300 

Diana  Loftus 300 

William  Coiville,  Esq GOO 

£l:j,010 
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the  new  lord  chancellor,  and  Mr.  Foster, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  were  sworn  in 
lords-justices.  The  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

In  the  Last  year  of  the  Buckingham 
administration,  the  violent  feuds  of  the 
Peep-of-Day-Boys  and  Defenders  had 
taken  almost  the  proportions  of  a  small 
civil  war.  Many  of  the  Protestant  land- 
lords in  Armagh  and  Tyrone  Counties 
diligently  fomented  and  embittered  these 
with  the  diabolical  purpose," 
Mr.  Piowden,  '*of  breaking  up  the 
■union  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
which  had  been  effected  by  serving  to- 
gether as  Volunteers,  and  was  on. 
effects  of  that  system  which  the  Govern- 
ment appeared  in  «t  to  drei  1.  Reports 
were  industriously  set  afloat,  and  greedily 
credited  by  most  Protestants  of  the  county 
of  Armagh,  who  long  had  been  pre-emi- 
nent amongst  their  brethren  for  their 
zealous  antipathy  to  Popery,  that  if 
Catholic!  who  had  obtained  arms,  and 
1  the  use  of  them  during  the  war, 
were  permitted  to  retain  them,  they  would 
•  Died  in  erecting  Popery  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Defenders  had  long  and  frequently  com- 
plained that  all  the  efforts  to  procure 
legal  redress  against  the  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  them  by  the  Pecp-of-Day 
Boys  were  unavailing;  that  their  oppres- 
sors appeared  to  be  rather  countenanced 
than  checked  by  the  civil  power,  and  that 
the  necessity  of  the  case  had  driven  them 
into  counter-combinations  to  defend  their 
ind  properties  against  these  uncon- 
trolled marauders.  Whilst  these  petty 
but  fatal  internal  hostilites  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  county  of  Armagh,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Defenders  had  generally 
remained  passive,  according  to  their  first 
institution  and  appellation,  and  that  they 
only  became  aggressors  when  they  after- 
wards were  compelled  to  emigrate  from 
their  country.  Their  hostility  was  now 
at  its  height ;  Government  sent  down  two 
troops  to  quell  them,  but  above  fifty  on 
both  sides  had  been  killed  in  an  affray 
before  the  horse  arrived.  Tranquillity 
lasted  while  the  troops  remained ;  but  it 
was  impossible  that  a  large  assemblage 
of  men  void  of  education,  prudence,  or 
control  should  long  remain  together  with- 
out mischief." 

The  "  Defenders,"  that  is  the  luckless 
Catholics  of  those  northern  counties 
struggling  only  to  live  by  their  labour, 
surrounded  by  a  larger  population  of 
insolent  and  ferocious  Protestant  farmers, 
remained  always,  as  their  name  imports, 
6trictly  on  the  defensive.     They  never 


were  mad  enough  to  become  "aggressors'* 
at  all;  and  Mr.  Piowden,  in  the  passage 
just  cited,  falls  into  the  not  unusual  error 
of  Catholic  writers  who  are  so  determined 
to  be  impartial,  that  they  lean  to  the  party 
which  they  abhor.  It  is  right  to  under- 
stand once  for  all — and  we  shall  have  but 
too  many  occasions  of  illustrating  the  fact 
— that  in  all  the  violent  and  bloody  con- 
tentions which  have  taken  place  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ulster 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  without  any 
exception,  the  Protestants  have  been  the 
wanton  aggressors.  It  was  with  the  ut- 
most difliculty  that  Catholics  could  pro- 
cure arms ;  but  they  knew  that  their 
Protestant  neighbours  were  all  armed 
They  knew  also,  that  if  there  were  to  be 
any  examination  into  the  facts  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  at  the  aaajaea, 
they  were  sure  to  meet  a  bitter,  con- 
temptuous hostility  on  the  bench  and  in 
the  jury-box,  and  witnesses  ready  to  swear 
that  a  Popish  funeral  was  a  military 
parade,  and  a  faction-fight  an  insurrec- 
tion. Therefore  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  such  an  oppressed  race 
should  voluntarily  seek  a  collision,  or 
should  resort  to  violence,  save  in  the 
utmost  extremity  of  almost  despairing 
resistance.  It  is  true,  aleo,  that  from  the 
very  origin  of  Peep-of-Day  Boys  (who 
afterwards  ripened  into  Orangemen)  down 
to  the  present  moment  (18G7),  many  of 
the  greatest  proprietors  in  Ulster,  peers 
and  commoners  have  carefully  stimulated 
the  ferocity  of  the  ignorant  Protestant 
yeomanry  by  their  own  insolent  behaviour 
towards  the  oppressed  people,  and  especi- 
ally by  inculcating  and  enlarging  upon 
all  the  dreadful  details  of  that  bloody 
fable,  the  "Popish  Massacre"  of  1641. 
Sir  John  Temple's  horrible  romance  was 
a  fifth  gospel  to  the  "Ascendency"  of  the 
North,  and  was  often  enlarged  upon,  like 
the  other  four,  by  clergymen  in  their 
pulpits  to  show  that  it  is  the  favourite 
enjoyment  of  Papists  to  rip  up  Protestant 
women  with  knives;  to  murder  the  mothers 
and  then  put  the  infants  to  their  dead 
mother's  breast,  and  say,  "  Suck,  English 
liastdrd! "  to  delude  men  out  of  houses  by 
offers  of  quarter,  and  then  to  cut  their 
throats ;  and  so  on.  Indeed  when  the 
conscientious  Dr.  Curry  published  his 
examination  of  the  histories  of  that  pre- 
tended massacre,  his  friends  feared  for  his 
life;  it  was  held  proof  positive  in  his  day 
of  a  design  to  "  bring  in  the  Pretender," 
if  one  presumed  to  deny  or  doubt  the  ter- 
rible drowning  of  Protestants  at  Porta- 
down  Bridge,  or  to  question  the  fact  of 
their  ghosts  appearing  in  the  river  at 
night  breast-high  in  the  water,  and  shriek- 
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ing  "  RevtiKjr .'  ifepenos/"  From  such 
historic  literature  as  this  were  derived  the 
opinions  formed  of  Catholics  by  Peep-of- 
Day  Boys,  and  by  their  worthy  successors 
the  Orangemen.  The  baleful  seeds  of 
hatred  and  Iniquity,  sown  thus  in  the 
minds  of  benighted  Protestants  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  taught  them  better, 
fell  in  congenial  soil,  and  grew,  nourished, 
and  ripened,  as  we  shall  soon  have  to  nar- 
rate.  in  I  liarvi'st  of  bloody  fruit. 

The  Karl  of  Westmoreland's  adminis- 
tration was  precisely  like  that  of  his  pre- 
>rs.  It  was  observed  in  Parliament 
by  several  of  the  opposition  member*, 
"that  it  was  but  a  contir.uanee  of  the 
former  administration  under  a  less  un- 
popular head."  Major  Doyle  said  (10 
l'arl.  1  )(•!>.,  ]i.  '_'•_':;)—••  Tin-  MOM  measures 
were  continued  by  the  pctMOl  viceroy,  as 
if  some  malicious  demon  had  shot  into 
him  tile  spirit  of  his  departed  predecessor, 
and  that  the  Castle  of  Dublin  was  only 
the  reflected  shadowi  of  the  Palace  of 
Stow, 

It  is  truly  Ifhsosne  to  follow  the  un- 
availing parliamentary  struggles  made  by 
a  few  faithful  Irishmen  in  those  days; and 
the  commemoration  of  them  might  well  be 
dispensed  with,  but  for  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure which  we  cannot  but  feel  in  the  know- 
ledge, that  c\vn  in  that  dark  day  there 
*OI  MOM  glorious  intellects  and  noble 
hearts  in  Ireland  who,  environed  around 
and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge  of 
s'-oundrelism,  yet  did  hold  up  the  Stan- 
card  of  rectitude,  and  call  upon  the 
demoralised  nation  to  follow  that  stan- 
dard. It  was  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  'We  find  in  the 
parliamentary  debates,  during  tin-  Mf- 
sion  of  175)0,  the  same  sort  of  series 
of  motions  for  committees,  or  for  re- 
solutions, against  corruption,  against  in- 
eneee  of  pensions  and  the  like,  with  which 
the  country  was  now  familiar.  It  was 
familiar  also  with  the  uniform  defeat  of 
all  those  efforts.  Mr.  Curran,  for  ex- 
ample, moved,  '•  That  a  humble  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  order  to  be  laid  before 
that  House  the  particulars  of  the  causes, 
consideration,  and  representations,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  boards  of  stamps 
and  accounts  had  been  divided,  with  an 
increase  of  salary  to  the  officers ;  also, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
communicate  to  that  House  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  recommended  that  mea- 
sure." 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  this  motion, 
Curran  assailed  the  purchased  majority 
with  some  of  his  biting  and  devouring 
sarcasm  which  the  court  so  much  dreaded, 


and  which — had  Curran  l>cen  purchasable 
— would  have  insured  him  the  highest 
price. 

"  lie  brought  forward  that  motion,"  ho 
said,  "  not  as  a  question  of  finance,  not  as 
a  question  of  regulation,  but  as  a  penal 
inquiry,  and  the  people  would  now  see, 
whether  they  were  to  nope  for  help  within 
'lis."  He  rose  in  an  assembly  of 
three  hundred  persons,  one  hundred  of 
whom  had  places  or  pension!;  in  an 
assembly,  one-third  of  whom  had  their 
ears  scaled  against  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  and  their  eyes  intently  turned  to 
their  own  interest;  he  rose  before  the 
whisperers  of  the  treasury,  the  bargainers 
and  the  runners  of  the  Castle:  he  ad- 
i  an  audience  before  whom  was 
holden  forth  the  doctrine  that  the  crown 
ought  to  use  its  influence  on  the  members 
of  that  House. 

He  rate  to  try  when  the  sluices  of  cor- 
ruption had  been  let  loose  upon  them, 
whether  there  were  any  means  left  to 
stem  that  torrent. 

The  debate  broke  out  into  great  intem- 
perance on  both  sides:  the  division  upon 
the  motion  was  81  in  support,  and  111 
against  it. 

Mr.  Curran's  doubt  "whether  there  WSJ 
hope  for  help  within  those  walls,"  was 
plainly  ripening  into  a  certainty  that 
there  was  none. 

In  the  same  M'ay  we  find  the  indefatig- 
able Mr.  Forbes  again  trying  his  play- 
bill and  pension  bill.  This  time  he  moved 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  setting  forth 
the  shabby  details  which  lie  had  long 
busied  himself  in  bringing  to  light : — how 
there  was  an  immense  increase  in  the 
pension  list  of  pensions  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  that  House  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  How  "an  addition  of  £300  per 
annum  has  been  lately  granted  to  the 
salary  of  the  custommer  of  Kinsale,  to 
commence  from  the  '_".tth  of  September, 
1789,  and  a  further  addition  of  £200  pay- 
able on  a  contingency,  both  for  the  life  of 
the  present  possessor — an  office  which  has 
been  for  years  considered  as  useless  and 
obsolete,  to  which  no  duty  whatsoever  is 
annexed,  nor  any  attendance  required. 
That  an  addition  of  £400  per  annum  has 
been  lately  granted  to  the  salary  of  comp- 
troller of  the  pipe,  though  £08  10s  has  for 
years  been  considered  as  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  office.  That  an  addition  of 
£150  per  annum  has  also  been  lately 
granted  to  the  barrack-master  of  Dublin. 
That  the  persons  to  whom  those  additional 
salaries  have  been  granted  are  all  members  of 
this  House."  And  so  forth — things  which 
the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt,  his  minister,  knew 
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very  well — which  they  intended — in  which 
they  meant  to  persevere,  and  which  they 
called  governing  the  country.  Of  course, 
the  address  to  the  king  was  negatived  by 
a  large  majority ;  the  "  comptroller  of  the 
pipe"  and  the  custommer  of  Kinsale  were 
not  likely  to  vote  for  a  measure  which 
would  deprive  their  little  families  of 
bread.  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  on  this  motion 
of  Forbes ;  but  i>erhaps  the  most  notable 
passage  in  the  debate  is  the  short  nervous 
speech  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  which  plainly  showed 
that  he,  too,  despaired  of  effecting  any- 
thing in  Parliament,  and  foresaw  another 
kind  of  struggle.  Mr.  O'Neil  said  "he 
thought  it  wholly  unnecessary  for  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  to  adduce  a  single 
argument  upon  any  question  while  they 
had  an  omnipotent  number  of  HO  to  sup- 
port them.  On  the  subject  of  influence, 
the  denial  of  it,  he  said,  was  ridiculous, 
as  there  was  not  a  lady  then  sitting  at  tea 
in  Dublin  who,  if  she  were  told  that  there 
were  120  men  in  that  House,  composed  of 
placemen  and  pensioners,  would  not  be 
able  to  say  how  the  question  would  be 
decided,  as  well  as  the  tellers  on  the 
division.  He  said  the  very  first  act  in 
every  session  of  Parliament,  which  was  the 
bill  of  supply,  went  to  raise  the  interest 
for  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  for 
ministers  to  divide  amongst  themselves. 
I  do  say,  and  I  say  it  prophetically," 
continued  he,  "  that  the  people  will  resist 
it.  The  members  of  this  House  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  people  at  large. 
There  are  gentlemen  outside  these  doors 
of  as  good  education  and  of  as  much 
judgment  of  the  relative  duties  of  repre- 
sentation as  any  man  within  doors,  und 
matters  are  evidently  ripening,  and  will 
shortly  come  to  a  crisis."  Mr.  O'Neil 
was  right ;  but  he  and  Mr.  Grattan,  and 
others  who  acted  with  them,  are  never  to 
be  forgiven  that  they  did  not  help 
matters  to  come  to  a  crisis,  and  did  not 
preside  over  and  guide  that  crisis  when  it 
came. 

The  remainder  of  this  shameful  Parlia- 
ment is  little  worthy  of  commemoration. 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  moved  a  resolution 
against  places  and  pensions  ;  defeated  by 
a  large  majority.  Mr.  Grattan,  filled 
with  the  same  sceva  indiqnatio  which  once 
gnawed  the  heart  of  Swift,  astonished  the 
House  by  a  speech  calling  for  impeach- 
ment of  ministers,  concluding  with  this 
motion,  "  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  whether  the  late  or  present 
administration  have  entered  into  any 
corrupt  agreement  with  any  person  or 
persons,  to  recommend  such  person  or 
persons  to  his  majesty  as  fit  and  proper 


to  be  by  him  made  peers  of  this  realm,  in 
consideration  of  such  person  or  persons 
giving  certain  sums  of  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  procuring  the  return  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land." 
It  was  defeated  by  the  usual  majority; 
144  against,  and  82  for  the  motion.  A  few 
days  after,  Mr.  Grattan  was  provoked  to 
utter  one  of  his  audacious  speeches  in  the 
House.  It  was  in  one  of  the  debates  on 
Mr.  Forbes'  motion  :— "  Sir.  I  have  been 
told  it  was  said  that  I  should  have  been 
expelled  the  Commons,  should  have  been 
delivered  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  for 
the  expressions  delivered  that  day. 

"  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  on  that  day  ; 
I  said  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  sold 
the  peerages,  for  which  offence  they  wen? 
impeachable.  I  said  they  had  applied  the 
money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  servants 
or  followers  of  the  Castle,  for  which 
offence  I  said  they  were  impeachable.  I 
said  they  had  done  this,  not  in  one  or 
two,  but  in  several  instances,  for  which 
complication  of  offences  I  said  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  impeachable  as 
public  malefactors  who  had  conspired 
against  the  common  weal,  the  independ- 
ence of  Parliament,  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  land  ;  anil  I  offered  and  dared 
them  to  put  this  matter  in  a  course  of 
inquiry.  I  added,  that  I  considered  them 
as  public  malefactors  whom  we  were  ready 
to  bring  to  justice.  I  repeat  these  charge.'* 
now;  and  if  anything  more  severe  were 
on  a  former  occasion  expressed,  I  beg  to 
be  reminded  of  it,  and  I  will  again  repeat 
it.  Why  do  you  not  expel  me  now  ?  Why 
not  send  me  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  ? 
Where  is  your  adviser?  Going  out  of 
the  House.  I  shall  repeat  my  sentiments, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  are  guilty  of 
impeachable  offences;  and  advancing  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords,  I  shall  repeat  those 
sentiments  ;  or  if  the  Tower  is  to  Ixj  my 
habitation,  I  will  there  meditate  the  im- 
peachment of  these  ministers,  and  return, 
not  to  capitulate,  but  to  punish.  Sir,  I 
think  I  know  myself  well  enough  to  say, 
that,  if  called  forth  to  suffer  in  a  public 
cause,  I  will  go  farther  than  my  pro- 
secutors, both  in  virtue  and  in  danger." 

All  similar  efforts  failed  in  the  same 
manner,  effecting  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sional opportunity  of  discharging  a  tor- 
rent of  indignant  invective  against  the 
solid  phalanx  of  Castle  members,  equally 
insensible  to  invective,  to  sarcasm,  to 
shame,  and  to  conscience ;  and  the  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  on  the  5th  of  April, 
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1790 — the  viceroy  —goring  them  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  "  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  signifying  his  majesty's 
approbation  of  the  seal  they  had  shown 
for  the  public  interest,  and  the  dispatch 
With  which  they  had  concluded  the  na- 
tional business."  Three  days  after,  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved. 

But  although  the  Parliament  of  the 
"independent"  kingdom  of  Ireland  was 
in  so  wofully  corrupt  a  condition,  yet 
we  find  that  in  material  prosperity  the 
country  continued  to  advance.  The 
papulation  ha  1  increased  very  rapidly, 
and  it  is  estimated  for  the  year  1768 
at  4,040,000,  an  increase  of  a  million 
and  a  half  in  twenty  years.  This  is 
-a  sure  sign  of  general  ease  and  alum- 
dance  of  the  Dejceeaaries  of  Ufa.  The 
revenue  was  also  increasing  fully  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  people;  and  the 
Catholics,  being  now  empowered  to  hold 
longer  leases,  and  to  take  nortgl 
money  lent,  had  well  Unproved  their 
limited  opportunities,  and  were  become  in 
all  the  towns  an  opulent  and  influential 
portion  of  the  people;  yet  the  Catholics, 
while  personally  they  were  respected,  were 
as  a  body  both  oppressed  and  insulted. 
Of  the  four  millions,  they  were  more  than 
yet  this  great  mass  of  people,  the 
original  and  rightful  owners  of  all  the 
land,  were  still  a  proscrihed  race,  still 
under  the  full  operation  of  the  most 
odious  of  the  panal  laws,  excluded  from 
Parliament,  from  the  franchise,  from  the 
.  from  the  corporations,  from 
the  juries,  from  the  magistracy,  from  all 
civil  and  military  employment.  Public 
aemnonlahl  were  calculated  and  devised 
With  the  special  design  to  humiliate  them, 
and  remind  them  of  the  high  national 
estate  from  which  they  had  fallen;  and 
even  in  these  proud  days  of  the  Volun- 
teering, the  anniversaries  of  their  fatal 
•defeats  were  regularly  celebrated  in  Dub- 
lin by  the  high  officers  of  state  with  all 
possible  civic  and  military  pomp.  The 
The  author  of  the  "  Irish  Abroad  and  at 
Home"  tells  us,  from  his  own  recollec- 
tions— "  King  William's  birth-day  (the 
4th  of  November)  was  observed  with  great 
ceremony.  Within  my  own  recollection, 
and  even  till  the  period  of  the  Union,  on 
each  4th  of  November  the  troops  com- 
posing t  lie  garrison  of  Dublin  marched 
from  their  respective  barracks  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  their  turning  to  the 
right  up  to  the  Castle,  and  to  the  left  to 
the  college,  lined  the  streets,  Cork  Hill, 
Dame  Street,  and  College  Green,  on  each 
■side  the  way. 

M  At  the  same  time,  the  lord-lieutenant 
would  be  holding  a  levee ;  a  drawing-room 


wound  up  the  observances,  at  which  the 
nobility,  the  bishops,  the  members  of  the 
"f  Commons  (the  Speaker  at  their 
head),  the  judges,  the  bar.  the  provost,  vice- 
provost,  and  fellows  of  Trinity  Coll. 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  public 
functionaries  were  present.  The  level 
over,  the  lord-lieutenant  leaned  in  his 
State-carriage  and  with  great  pomp  from 
the  Castle,  passed  down  the  line  of  streets 
and  round  the  statue  of  King  William, 
and  then  returned  to  tin  1  lowed 

also  in  carriages  by  the  great  offii 

state,  the  bishops,  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  those  of  the  gentry 
who  had  been  present  at  the  1. 

But  as  the  Catholics  advanced  in  pros- 
perity and  increased  in  numbers,  this 
condition  of  inferiority  in  their  own  native 
land  became  more  and  more  intolerable 
to  them  i  the  complete  failure  of  the  con- 
stitutional '•independence"  of  '82  was 
creating  amongst  the  more  rational  Pro- 
testants a  desire  of  uniting  themselves 
with  the  powerful  Catholic  mam 
"  Catholic  Committee"  had  now  been  for 
some  years  in  existence,  connived  at  by 
Government,  and  on  the  whole  tin 
a  considerable  ferment  in  the  public  mind 
at  the  moment  when,  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1789,  all  Europe  rang  and  shook  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Bastile.  Within  three 
weeks  after,  on  the  memorable  4th  of 
August,  feudality  and  privilege  were 
suddenly  struck  down  and  swept  away: 
in  that  most  aristocratic  of  countries  all 
men  became  suddenly  equal  in  one  night; 

end  the  great  French  Revolution  was  in 
full  career. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
1790—1791. 

New  election. — New  peers — Sale  of  peerages. — Mo- 
tion  against    Police  Bill. — Continual  aefaata  of 
Patriots. — Insolence  of  the   (asil 
French  Revolution. — Horror  of  French  principles. 
— Burke. — Div:  st    Irish    Catholics. — 

Wolfe  Tone. — General  Committee  of  Catholics. — 
Tone  (foes  to  Belfast. — Establishes  first  United 
lri>h  Club. — Dublin  United  Irish  Club. — Parlia- 
mentary Patriots  avoid  them. — Progress  of  Catholic 
Committee. — Project  of  a  Convention. — Troubles 
In  County  Armagh. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  by  the  people  in  political 
knowledge  and  spirit,  stimulated  by  the 
mighty  events  then  going  forward  in 
France,  yet  the  influence  of  the  Castle 
prevented  any  great  change  in  the  return 
of  members  to  the  new  Parliament.    The 
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dissolution  took  place  on  the  8th  of  April. 
1790,  and  the  new  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  20th  of 
May,  but  before  that  time  was  further 
prorogued  to  the  10th  of  July,  when  it 
met  for  despatch  of  business. 

Such  of  the  constituencies  as  were 
really  free  to  elect,  of  course  took  care  to 
send  to  Parliament  all  the  most  prominent 
reformers.  Grattan,  Forbes,  Curran,  Pon- 
sonby.  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  occupied 
tbeir  old  places  on  the  opposition  bench. 
"We  find  among  the  new  members  several 
noted  names.  A  certain  young  Major 
Wellesley  was  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Trim,  afterwards  called  to  high  desti- 
nies under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Jonah  Barrington  was  member  for 
Tu'im :  he  had  seen  the  rise,  and  was 
destined  to  chronicle  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Irish  Nation.  Arthur  O'Connor  came 
as  member  for  Philipstown  :  his  nam  •  will 
appear  again  in  this  narrative,  ltobert 
Stewart  came  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Down  County ;  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  modes  of  buying  and 
silling  in  that  great  mart  of  votes  and 
influences ;  opportunities  which  he  im- 
proved with  the  zeal  of  a  clerk  in  a  com- 
mercial house  learning  his  business.  We 
shall  sec  that  he  spent  the  season  of  his 
apprenticeship  profitably.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  interesting  to  record  that  this 
gentleman  sought  his  election,  and  was 
returned,  expressly  as  an  avowed  re- 
former and  patriot ;  and  that  on  the  bust- 
ing at  Downpatrick  he  took  the  following 
pledge: — "That  he  would  in  and  out  of 
the  House,  with  all  his  ability  and  in- 
fluence, promote  the  success  of  a  bill  for 
amending  the  representation  of  the  people; 
a  bill  for  preventing  pensioners  from  sit- 
ting in  Parliament,  or  such  placemen  as 
cannot  sit  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  a  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of 
placemen  and  pensioners  and  the  amount 
of  pensions  ;  a  bill  for  preventing  revenue 
officers  from  voting  at  elections  ;  a  bill  for 
rendering  the  servants  of  the  crown  in 
Ireland  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,"  etc., — in  short,  all  the 
measures  of  reform  which  were  at  that  time 
the  ostensible  objects  of  the  opposition. 

The  purpose  of  convening  the  Parlia- 
ment was  to  obtain  a  vote  of  credit  : 
accordingly  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer moved  for  a  vote  of  credit  for 
£200,000,  to  be  applied  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant towards  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  24th  of  the  month  his  majesty's 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  Commons 
was  communicated  to  the  House,  which 
was  strongly  expressive  of  his  satisf action 


at  their  determination  to  support  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  common 
interest  of  the  empire,  at  that  important 
crisis :  the  Parliament  was  then  prorogued, 
and  did  not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness till  the  20th  of  January,  1791.  In 
the  autumn,  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart  went 
over  to  England,  as  it  was  generally  pre- 
sumed, to  concert  the  plan  of  the  next 
parliamentary  campaign  with  the  British 
cabinet.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  the 
Irish  Government  having  in  the  widest 
plenitude  adopted  the  principles  and  sys- 
tem of  Lord  Buckingham's  administra- 
tion, the  right  honourable  secretary  had 
also  much  consultation  with  that  noble- 
man. Lord  Westmoreland  in  the  mean- 
time was  not  inattentive  to  the  means  of 
acquiring  popularity,  the  want  of  which 
in  his  predecessor  he  felt  very  strongly 
operating  upon  his  own  government.  In 
a  country  excursion  for  nearly  nine 
months  he  visited  most  of  the  nobility 
through  the  kingdom  :  his  excellency  and 
his  lady  on  all  solemn  occasions  appeared 
clad  in  Irish  manufactures  ;  just  as  in  our 
own  day  an  ameliorative  viceroy  has 
sometimes  condescended  to  wear  a  "pop- 
lin waistcoat."  We  are  even  told  that 
Lord  Westmoreland  further  increased  his 
l>opularity  by  giving  permission  to  repre- 
sent "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  which  was 
then  a  favourite  of  the  Dublin  people,  but 
the  representation  of  which  had  been  pro- 
hibited in  Lord  Buckingham's  time. 

The  business  of  this  session  differed 
very  little  from  that  of  the  last  before  the 
dissolution.  The  Patriots  appeared  rather 
to  have  lost,  than  acquired,  strength  by 
the  new  election.  Their  number  did  not 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  this  ses- 
sion exceed  fourscore.  But  their  resolu- 
tion to  press  all  the  questions  whiih  they 
had  brought  forward  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment appeared  more  violently  determined 
than  ever ;  insomuch,  that  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Cook, 
assured  him  that  the  hope  he  had  ex- 
pressed of  gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House  not  bringing  forward  those 
measures  which  they  had  done  for  some 
sessions  past  was  a  lost  hope,  for  that 
nothing  but  the  hand  of  death  or  success 
should  ever  induce  them  to  give  up  their 
pursuit.  Accordingly  Mr  Ponsonby,  on 
the  3d  of  February,  moved  as  usual  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  pen- 
sion list.  It  was  got  rid  of  by  a  motion 
for  adjournment.  Then  Mr.  Grattan, 
supported  by  Mr.  Curran,  renewed  the 
charge  upon  its  practice  of  selling  peer- 
ages :  it  was  rejected  by  135  against  85. 

Mr.  Curran  then  moved  the  following 
resolution,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by 
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Mr.  Grattan,  viz. :  "That  a  committee  In- 
appointed,  consisting  of  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  who  do  not  hold 
any  employment  or  enjoy  any  pension 
under  the  crown,  to  inquire  in  the  moat 
solemn  manner,  whether  the  late  or  pre- 
sent administration  have,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, entered  into  any  corrupt  imm- 
inent with  any  pefMO  or  persons,  to  re- 
commend such  person  or  persons  to  his 
majesty  for  tlie  purpose  of  being  created 
peers  "f  this  kingdom,  in  consideration  of 
tlieir  paying  certain  sums  of  money,  tube 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  seats  for  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament,  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  of  Parliament,  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  land." 

The  ministerial  members  on  all  these 
occasions  loudly  complained  of  the  reitera- 
tion ot  the  old  dMXgee  even  without  new 
arguments  to  support  them  ;  they  strongly 
insisted  that  DO  particular  facts  WtTC 
aliened,  much  leal  proud  |  and  that  gene- 
ral fame,  Mirmi.M-,  and  assertion,  were  no 
grounds  for  parliamentary  impeachment.-, 
or  any  other  solemn   proceedings  in  that 

Houee.     .Mr.  Grattan,  before  answering 

the  objections  advanced  against  the  mo- 
tion,   adverted    to    the    general    dull   and 

empty  declamation  uttered  by  the  advo- 
cateeof  ■  corrupt  government  against  the 

defenders  of  an  injured  people. 

Four  times  had  those  advocates  told 
them  they  had  brought  this  grievance 
forth,  as  if  grievances  were  only  to  be 
matter  of  public  debate  when  they  were 
matters  of  novelty ;  or  as  if  grievances 
were  trading  questions  for  a  party  or  a 
person  to  press,  to  sell,  and  to  abandon  ; 
or  as  if  theycaine  thither  to  act  farces  to 
please  the  appetite  of  the  public,  and  did 
not  sit  there  to  persevere  in  the  redress  of 
grievances,  pledged,  as  they  were,  and 
covenanted  to  the.  people  on  these  im- 
portant subjects. 

Under  these  continual  defeats  of  every 
generous  effort  to  abate  a  single  evil  or 
injustice,  it  seems  to  have  been  some  satis- 
faction to  the  members  of  the  opposition 
to  indulge  at  least  in  violent  philippics. 
.Mr.  Grattan,  for  instance,  in  making  a 
renewed  effort  against  the  unconstitu- 
tional police  system— Ministers  had,  he 
said,  resorted  to  a  place  army  and  a  pen- 
sioned magistracy— the  one  was  to  give 
boldness  to  corruption  in  Parliament,  and 
the  other  to  give  the  minister's  influence 
patronage  in  the  city.  Their  means  were 
this  police  establishment;  the  plan  they 
did  not  entirely  frame,  they  found  it.  A 
bill  had  shown  its  face  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  for  a  moment,  and 


had  been  turned  out  of  the  doors  imme- 
diately ;  a  scavenger  would  have  found  it 
in  the  streets  of  London;  the  groping 
hands  of  the  Irish  ministry  picked  it  up 
and  made  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  motion  against  the  police  was  nega- 
tived by  what  Mr.  Grattan  called  thedecnf 
majority.  Next,  the  opposition  tried  an- 
other favourite  measure — to  prevent  place- 
men and  pensioners  from  having  seats  In 
Parliament ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
"dead  majority"  should  be  turned  out  of 
doors  and  deprived  of  tlieir  daily  bread. 
This  measure  was  supported  as  usual  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  and  of  course  by  the  same? 
arguments;  there  was  nothing  new  to 
say;  there  was  the  evil  visible  before 
them,  or  rather  the  104  evils,  each  with 
its  bribe  in  its  pocket,  wrung  from  the 
earnings  of  those  people  whose  legislature 

they  poisoned.  But  the  Castle  members 
were  utterly  disgusted  with  these  thread- 
bare topics;  they  called  for  something 
new;  and  so  Mr.  Mason  had  the  cool 
audacity  to  say,  that  having  opposed  this 
bill  every  session  for  thirty  years,  lie 
would  not  weary  the  House  with  Utah 
arguments  against  it ;  his  decided  opinion 
was,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  was 
barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating 
into  the  worst  of  all  possible  goi  erniueiits, 
a  democracy. 

Indeed,  the  terror  of  this  democracy, 
and  the  manifest  peril  to  oligarchical 
government,  both  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land, arising  from  the  thundering  French 
revolution,  and  its  reverberations  through 
many  millions  of  hearts  in  the  two  islands 
— these  were  the  considerations  that  ren- 
dered the  supporters  of  Government  more 
sternly  resolute  to  maintain  every  part  of 
tlieir  system  as  it  stood.  Reformers  of 
any  abuse  began  about  this  time  to  be 
called  "  .Jacobins.''  and  the  "  Mountain  ;" 
and  it  was  intended  for  the  most  ribald 
abuse,  to  charge  a  person  with  advocating 
the  J  lit/Ids  of  Man. 

Equally  violent  and  equally  unsuccess- 
ful were  the  four  remaining  attacks  mado 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition — viz., 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  reclaiming  of  barren  land  ; 
on  the  first  reading  of  the  pension  bill ; 
the  second  reading  of  the  responsibility 
bill;  and  Mr.  George  Ponsonby's  motion 
respecting  fiat*  for  levying  unassessed 
damages  upon  the  parties'  affidavits  of 
their  own  imaginary  losses. 

We  must  now  turn  away  for  a  time 
from  these  eloquent  futilities  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  difficult  now  to  analyse  the 
strong  political  passion  which  seized  upon 
all   the  public  as  the  mighty  drama  of 
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French  Revolution  swept  upon  its  way. 
The  year  1791  stimulated  that  passion  to 
the  greatest  height.  The  great  theatrical 
performance  of  the  federation  of  all  man- 
kind in  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  taken 
place  on  the  14th  of  July  of  the  last  year, 
when  the  King  of  France  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  constitution  The  church 
lands  had  been  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
public  ;  Mirabeau,  the  great  tribune,  was 
dead,  and  the  last  hope  of  conciliation 
between  the  people  and  the  crown  died 
with  him.  Then  the  great  coalition  of 
Europe  against  France  was  formed,  and 
the  king  attempted  his  flight  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Everything  betokened  both  war 
and  invasion  coming  from  abroad,  and  the 
approaching  triumph  at  home  of  the  Ja- 
cobin Republicans,  with  the  usual  violence 
and  slaughter  which  attend  such  immense 
changes.  It  was  impossible  to  look  on  at 
these  things  unmoved.  Two  fierce  parties 
were  at  once  formed  in  Ireland — the  one 
Republican,  the  other  anti-Gallican. 

The  sympathy  which  several  of  the 
armed  corps  and  other  public  bodies 
exultingly  expressed  with  the  assertors  of 
civil  freedom  in  those  countries,  was  ob- 
noxious to  Government,  and  it  became 
the  system  of  the  Castle  to  affix  a  marked 
-tigma  upon  every  person  who  counte- 
nanced or  spoke  in  favour  of  any  measure 
that  bore  the  semblance  of  reform  or  re- 
volution. Even  the  ardour  for  commemo- 
rating the  era  of  1688  was  attempted  to 
be  damped ,  the  word  liberty  always  car- 
ried with  it  suspicion,  often  reprobation. 
In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution  to  those  scenes  which  at  last 
outraged  humanity,  were  some  efforts  in 
favour  of  the  most  constitutional  liberty 
resisted  in  Parliament  as  attempts  to  in- 
troduce a  system  of  French  equality. 
Such  was  the  general  panic,  such  the  real 
or  assumed  execration  of  everything  that 
had  a  tendeney  to  democracy,  that  com- 
paratively fewof  the  higher  orders  through 
the  kingdom  retained  or  avowed  those 
general  Whig  principles  which,  two  years 
bef  re,  that  man  was  not  deemed  loyal 
m  ho  did  not  profess. 

Mr.  Burke,  by  his  book  on  the  French 
Revol  Uion,  published  in  the  year  1790, 
had  worked  a  great  change  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  few  in  the  upper  walks  of 
life  who  did  not  become  his  proselytes, 
merely  retaining  their  former  principles, 
were  ast  nished  to  find  their  ranks  thinned 
and  their  standard  fallen. 

The  Catholics  also  could  not  pos- 
sibly remain  insensible  to  the  great 
events  of  the  time ;  but  the  effect 
produced  upon  them  was  of  a  strangely 
complex    kind.      As    a    grievously   op- 


pressed race,  they  could  not  but  sym- 
pathise with  the  oppressed  peasantry  "and 
middle  classes  of  France  as  they  struck 
off  link  after  link  of  the  feudal  chain ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, not  like  the  French,  had  remained 
deeply  attached  to  their  religion,  the  only 
consolation  they  had;  and  the  French 
"  Civil  Constitution  ■  for  the  clergy,  and 
sale  of  church  lands,  were  represented  to 
them  as  anti-religious,  and  dangerous  to 
faith  and  morals.  Publications  were 
circulated  upon  the  conservative  tend- 
encies of  the  Catholic  religion  *  to  ren- 
der its  followers  loyal,  peaceable,  and 
dutiful  subjects.  Pastoral  instructions 
were  published  by  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
their  respective  dioceses  in  favour  of  loyal 
subordination,  and  against  "  French  prin- 
ciples." On  the  other  hand,  the  trading 
Catholics  in  the  towns,  and  such  of  the 
country  population  as  were  readers  of 
books,  were  very  generally  indoctrinated 
with  sentiments  of  extreme  liberalism. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  they  thought, 
that  they  could  be  "  loyal "  to  a  Govern- 
ment which  they  knew  only  by  its  oppres- 
sions and  its  insults;  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  would  be  indignant  against  the 
French  for  abolishing  tithes,  nor  for  sell- 
ing out  in  small  farms  the  vast  domains 
of  the  emigrant  nobles.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Cat  holies  looked  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  with  admiration  and  with  hope. 
As  for  the  Irish  Dissenters,  who  were 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  established  church,  they  were 
Galilean  and  republican  to  a  man. 

Considering  that  the  only  real  enemy  of 
Ireland,  both  then  and  ever  since,  was  the 
English  Government,  it  was  very  unfor- 
tunate that  the  divisions  amongst  the 
Catholics  themselves,  and  the  hereditary 
estrangement  and  aversion  between  them 
and  the  Presbyterians,  made  it  next  to 
impossible  to  create  a  united  Irish  nation 
with  one  sole  bond,  and  one  single  aim, 
the  destruction  of  British  government  in 
this  island.  This,  however,  was  precisely 
the  great  task  undertaken  by  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  Protestant  lawyer 
of  Dublin,  of  English  descent  by  both 
the  father's  side  and  the  mother's,  a  gra- 
duate of  Trinity  College,  and  who  at  the 
time  when  he  first  flung  himself  into  the 
grand  revolutionary  scheme  of  associating 
the  Catholics  to  the  body  of  the  nation, 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  a 
single  individual  of  that  creed.  It  is 
needless  to  6ay  that  Tone  had  been  a 

*  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  publications 
was  one  called  "  The  Caae  Stated, "  by  Mr.  Plow- 
den. 
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democrat  from  the  very  commencement, 
that  is,  from  the  commencement  of  the 

French  revolution.  In  his  narrative  of 
his  own  life,  Tone  has  given  so  clear  an 
account  of  the  dissensions  which  hroke 
up  the  Catholic  Committee,  the  oireuin- 
■tenff  which  led  to  his  own  alliance  with 
the  Catholic  body,  and  the  first  formation 
of  the  clubs  of  "  United  Irishmen,"  that 
it  may  here  be  presented  in  his  own  words, 
in  a  slightly  abridged  form  : — 

"  The  General  Committee  of  the  Catho- 
lics, which,  since  the  year  1792,  lias  made 
a  distinguished  feature  in  the  politics  of 
Ireland,  was  a  body  composed  of  their 
bishops,  their  country  gentlemen, and  of  a 

certain  iimnli.'r  of  merchants  and  traders, 
all  resident  in  Dublin,  but  named  by  the 
Catholics  in  the  different  towns  corporate 
to  represent  them.  The  Original  object  of 
this  institution  was  to  obtain  the  r 
a  partial  and  oppressive  tax  called  quar- 
terage, which  WM  levied  on  the  Catholics 
only,  and  the  Government,  which  found 
the  committee  at  first  a  convenient  instru- 
m  occasions,  connived  at  its 
Oristan  I  was  the  Catholic 

mind  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
their   committee,   about    1770,  and   long 

hat  they  were  bans*  to  be  allowed 
to  go  up  to  the  Cattle  with  an  abominable 
slavish  address  to  each  successive  viceroy,' 
Of  which,  moreover,  until  the  accession  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1782,  so  little 
notice  was  taken  that  his  grace  waa  the 
first  who  condescended  to  give  them  an 
answer,    and,   indeed,  for  above  twenty 

tht  aola  business  of  the  General 
Committee  was  to  prepare  and  deliver  in 
those  records  of  their  depression.     The 

which  an  honest  indignation  had 
called  torth  at  the  time  of  the  Volunteer 

tion,  in  1783,  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted their  strength,  and  they  sunk 
back  into  their  primitive  nullity.  Under 
this  appearance  of  apathy,  however.  ;i  new 
spirit  was  gradually  arising  in  the  body, 
owing,  principally,  to  the  exertions  and 
the  example  of  one  man,  John  Keogh,  to 
whose  services  his  country,  and  more 
especially  the  Catholics,  are  singularly 
indebted.  In  fact,  the  downfall  of  feudal 
tyranny  was  acted  in  little  on  the  theatre 
of  the  General  Committee.  The  influence 
of  their  clergy  and  of  their  barons  was 
gradually  undermined,  and  the  third 
estate,  the  commercial  interest,  rising  in 
wealth  and  power,  was  preparing,  by  de- 
grees, to  throw  off  the  yoke,  in  the  im- 
posing, or,  at  least,  the  continuing  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  body,  I  mean 
the  prelates  and  aristocracy,  to  their  dis- 
grace be  it  spoken,  were  ready  to  concur. 
Already  had  those  leaders,  acting  in  obe- 


dience to  the  orders  of  the  Government 
which   held  them   in   fetters,  suffered  one 

or  two  signal  defeats  in  the  committee, 

owing  principally  to  the  talents  and  ad- 
:  John  Keogh  ;  the  panic 
lined,  and  a  sturdy  democracy  of 
new  men,  with  bolder  views  and  s1 
talents,  soon  superseded  the  timid  coun- 
sels and  slavish  measures  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  Everything  seemed  tending 
to  a  better  order  of  things  among  the 
Catholics,  and  an  occasion  soon  offered  to 
call  the  energy  of  their  new  leaders  into 
action. 
"The  Dissenters  of  the  North,  and 
specially  of  the  town  of  B 
are  from  the  genius  of  their  religion  and 
from  the  superior  diffusion  of  political 
information  among  them,  sincere  and  en- 
lightened Republicans.  They  had  ever 
been  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  early  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
town  of  Belfast,  in  proposing  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Catholics  B<  as  the 
year  1783. 

'•  The  Catholics,  on  their  part,  were 
rapidly  advancing  in  political  spirit  and 
information.  Every  month,  every  day.  as 
the  revolution  in  France  went  prosper- 
ously forward,  added  to  their  conn 
their  force,  and  the  hour  seemed  at  last 
arrived  when,  after  a  dreary  oppression 
of  about  one  hundred  years,  they  were 
once  more  to  appear  mi  the  political 
theatre  of  their  country.  They  saw  the 
brilliant  prospect  of  success  which  events 
in  France  opened  to  their  view,  and  they 
determined  to  avail  themselves  with 
promptitude  of  that  opportunity,  which 
never  returns  to  those  who  omit  it.  Wot 
this,  the  active  members  of  the  General 
Committee  resolved  to  set  on  fool  an  Im- 
mediate application  to  Parliament,  pray" 
ing  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  The 
first  difficulty  they  had  to  surmount  arose 
in  their  own  body ;  their  peers,  their 
gentry  (as  they  affected  to  call  them- 
selves), and  their  prelates,  either  seduced 
or  intimidated  by  Government,  gave  the 
measure  all  possible  opposition ;  and.,  at 
length,  after  a  long  contest,  in  which  both 
parties  strained  every  nerve,  and  produced 
the  whole  of  their  strength,  the  question 
waa  decided  on  a  division  in  the  commit- 
tee, by  a  majority  of  at  least  six  to  one, 
in  favour  of  the  intended  application. 
The  triumph  of  the  young  democracy  was 
complete ;  but  though  the  aristocracy 
was  defeated,  it  was  not  yet  entirely 
broken  down.  By  the  instigation  of  Go- 
vernment they  had  the  meanness  to  secede 
from  the  General  Committee,  to  disavow 
their   acts,   and  even  to  publish  in  the 
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papers  that  they  did  not  wish  to  embar- 
rass the  Government  by  advancing  their 
claims  of  emancipation.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  such  a  degree  of  political  degra- 
dation ;  but  what  will  not  the  tyranny  of 
an  execrable  system  produce  in  time? 
Sixty-eight  gentlemen,  individually  of 
high  spirit,  were  found,  who  publicly,  and 
in  a  body,  deserted  their  party  and  their 
own  just  claims,  and  even  sanctioned  this 
pitiful  desertion  by  the  authority  of  their 
signatures.  Such  an  effect  had  the  opera- 
tion of  the  penal  laws  on  the  minds  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  proud  a  race  as 
any  in  all  Europe!  * 

'■  The  first  attempts  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  failed  totally ;  endeavouring 
to  accommodate  all  parties,  they  framed  a 
petition  so  humble  that  it  ventured  to  ask 
for  nothing,  and  even  this  petition  they 
could  not  find  a  single  member  of  the 
legislature  to  present ;  of  so  little  conse- 
quence, in  the  year  IT'.H),  was  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people !  Not  dis- 
heartened, however,  by  this  defeat,  they 
went  on,  and  in  the  interval  between  that 
and  the  approaching  session,  tiny  were 
preparing  measures  for  a  second  applica- 
tion. In  order  to  add  a  greater 
and  eOIHeqaeaoe  to  their  intended  peti- 
tion, they  brought  over  to  ireland 
Richard  Burke,  only  son  of  the  celebrated 
Edmund,  and  appointed  him  their  agent 
to  conduct  their  application  to  Parlia- 
ment. This  young  man  came  over  with 
considerable  advantages,  and  especially 
with  the  €clat  of  his  father's  name,  who. 
the  Catholics  concluded,  and  very  i 
ably,  would  for  his  sake,  if  not  for  theirs. 
assist  his  son  with  his  advice  and  direc- 
tions. But  their  expectations  in  theevenl 
proved  abortive,  iiiehard  Burke,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  talent  from  nature, 
and  cultivated,  as  may  he  well  supposed, 
with  the  utmost  care  by  his  father,  who 

*  Mr.  Tone's  account  of  the  secession  of  the  sixty- 
eight  members  from  the  General  Committee  is  n.it 
sufficiently  explanatory.  Mr.  Flowden,  an 
authority  on  this  point,  says  that  it  was  caused 
Chiefly  by  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  "  public  acts 
of  Communication  of  Protestants  in  the  North  with 
France."  In  particular,  the  people  of  Belfast  had 
sent  an  address  of  -warm  congratulation  to  the 
gociety  of  "  Friends  of  the  Constitution  "  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  had  received  an  eloquent  reply.  Com- 
munications of  this  kind,  says  l'lowden,  •■  gave  par- 
ticular offence  to  Government,  who  manifested  great 
.  and  diffidence  towards  all  persons  concerned 
in  them."  It  was  to  express  their  horror  of  co- 
operating in  any  degree  with  such  men  and  mea- 
sures, that  the  nun  of  landed  property  and  the 
prelates  seceded.  The  seceders  shortly  after  pre- 
sented to  the  lord-lieutenant  a  petition  or  address, 
which  went  no  farther  than  a  general  expression  of 
submissiveness  and  respect  to  Government,  "  throw- 
ing themselves  and  their  body  on  their  humanity 
and  wisdom."  This  was  called  tauntingly  the 
*£lecuK)synary  Address  " 


idolized  him,  was  utterly  deficient  in  judg- 
ment, in  temper,  and  especially  in  the  art 
of  managing  parties.  In  three  or  four 
months'  time,  during  which  he  remained 
in  Ireland,  he  contrived  to  embroil  him- 
self, and  in  a  certain  degree  the  commit- 
tee, with  all  parties  in  Parliament,  the 
opposition  as  well  as  the  Government,  and 
ended  his  short  and  turbulent  career  by 
hreaking  with  the  General  Committee. 
That  body,  however,  treated  him  r. 
fully  to  the  list,  ami,  on  his  departure, 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  thank  him  for 
his  exertions,  and  presented  him  with  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  guitn 

"It  was  pretty  much  about  this  time 
that  my  connection  with  the  Catholic 
body  commenced  in  the  manner  which  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

•Uussell*  ha  I.  on  his  arrival  to  join 
his  regiment  at  Belfast,  found  the  people 
BO  much  to  his  taste,  and  in  return  had 
rendered  himself  so  agreeable  to  them, 
that  he  was  speedily  admitted  into  their 
confidence,  and  became  a  member  of  seve- 
ral of  their  clubs.  This  was  an  unusual 
circumstance,  as  British  officers,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  were  no  great  favourites 
with  the  republicans  of  Belfast.  The  Ca- 
tholic question  was  at  this  period  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  public  notice,  and  the 
Volunteers,  on  some  public  occa- 
sion, I  know  not  precisely  what,  wished  to 
come  forward  with  a  declaration  in  its 
favour.  For  this  purpo-e  Uussell,  who 
by  this  time  was  entirely  in  their  con- 
Wroei  to  me  to  draw  np  and 
transmit  to  him  such  a  declaration  as  1 
thought  proper,  which  1  accordingly  did. 
A  meeting  of  the  ootpi  was  held  in  con- 
sequence, but  an  opposition  unexpectedly 
arising  to  that  part  of  the  declarations 
which  alluded  directly  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  that  pas  sage  was,  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity,  withdrawn  for  the  present, 
and  the  declarations  then  passed  unani- 
mously. Kusscll  wrote  me  an  account  of 
all  this,  and  it  immediately  set  me  to 
thinking  more  seriously  than  I  had  yet 
done  upon  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  soon 
formed  my  theory,  and  on  that  theory  I 
have  unvaryingly  acted  ever  since. 

"To  suhvert  the  tyranny  of  our  exe- 
crable Government,  to  break  the  connec- 
tion with  England,  the  never-failing  source 
of  all  our  political  evils,  and  to  assert  the 
independence  of  my  country — these  were 
my  ohjects.  To  unite  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland,  to  abolish  the  memory  of  all  past 
dissensions,  and  to  substitute  the  common 
name  of  Irishman  in  place  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Dis- 

*  Thomas  Uussell,  Tone's  most  intimate  friend 
and  comrade. 
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center  —  those  were  my  means.  To  effec- 
tuate these  great  objects,  I  reviewed  the 
three  great  sects.  The  Protestants  I 
despaired  of  from  the  outset,  for  obvious 
!  Already   in  possession,   by  an 

unjust  monoply,  of  the  whole  power  ;m>i 
patronage  of  the  country,  it  was  not  to  be 
1  they  would  ever  concur  in  mea- 
sures, the  certain  tendency  of  which  must 
be  to  lessen  their  influence  as  a  party, 
how  much  soever  the  nation  might  gain. 
To  the  Catholics  I  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  address  myself,  because  as  no  change 
«'ould  make  their  political  .situation  worse, 
I  reckoned  upon  their  support  to  I  cer- 
tainty; besides,  they  had  already  bagUD 
to  manifest  a  strong  sense  of  their  wrongs 
and  oppressions;  and  finally.  I  well  knew 
that,  however  it  might  be  disguised  01 
suppressed,  there  existed  in  the  breast  of 
every  Irish  Catholic  an  inextirpable abhor- 
rence tif  the  English  name  and  power. 
There  remained  only  the  Dissenters, whom 
]  knew  to  he  patriotic  and  enlightened  : 
however,  the  recent  events  at  Belfast  had 
■howad  DM  that  all  prejudice  was  not  yet 
entirety  removed  from  their  minds.  I  sat 
down  accordingly  and  wrote  a  pamphlet. 
addressed  to  the  1  )issonters.  and  which  J 
entitled,  "  An  Argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland."  the  object  of  which 
was  to  convince  them,  that  they  and  the 
< Catholics  had  but  one  common  interest, 
and  one  common  enemy  ;  that  the  depres- 
sion and  slavery  of  Ireland  was  produced 
and  perpetuated  bj  the  divisions  existing 
between  them,  and  that,  consequently,  to 
assert  the  independence  of  their  country 
and  their  own  individual  liberties,  it  was 
try  to  forget  all  former  feuds,  to 
consolidate  the  entire  strength  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  form  for  the  future 
but  one  people.  These  principles  I  sup- 
ported by  the  best  arguments  which  sug- 
geeted  themselves  to  DM,  and  particularly 
by  demonstrating  that  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  all  former  efforts,  and  more 
eepedally  of  the  Volunteer  Convention 
in  1788,  was  the  unjust  neglect  of  the 
claims  of  their  Catholic  brethren.  This 
pamphlet,  which  appeared  in  September, 
17'.U,  under  the  signature  of  a  "  Northern 
Whig,"  had  a  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  Catholics  (with  not  one  of  whom 
I  was  at  the  time  ac<tnaiiitf(l)  were  pleased 
with  the  efforts  of  a  volunteer  in  their 
cause,  and  distributed  it  in  all  quarters. 
The  people  of  Belfast,  of  whom  I  had 
6poken  with  the  respect  and  admiration  I 
sincerely  felt  for  them,  and  to  whom  I 
was  also  perfectly  unknown,  printed  a 
very  large  edition,  which  they  dispersed 
through  the  wnole  North  of  Ireland,  and 
I  have  the  great  satisfaction  to  believe 


that  many  of  the  Dissenters  were  eon- 
verted  by  my  arguments.  It  is  like  vanity 
to  speak  of  my  own  perfonnan 
much,  and  the  fan  is.  1  believe  that  I  am 
somewhat  vain  on  that  topic;  but  as  it 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  my  being 
made  known  to  the  Catholic  body,  I  may 
be  perhaps  excused  for  dwelling  on  a  cir- 
cumstance which  1  must  ever  look  upon, 
for  that  reason,  as  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  my  life.  As  my  pamphlet  spread 
more  and  more,  my  acquaintance  amongst 
the  Catholics  extended  accordingly.  My 
first  friend  in  the  body  was  John  Keogh, 
and  through  him  1  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  leaders,  as  Richard  JUCor- 

miek,  John  Sweetman,  Edward  Byrne, 

Thomas  Braughall,  in  short,  the  whole 
■ub-COinmittee,    and    most   of    the    active 

members  of  the  General  Committee.  H 
was  a  kind  of  fashion  this  winter  (17iH) 
among  the  Catholics  to  give  splendid  din- 
ners to  their  political  friends  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  and  I  was  always  a  guest 
of  course.  I  was  invited  to  a  grand  din- 
ner given  to  Richard  l.urkeon  his  leaving 

Dublin,  together  with  William  Todd  Jonas, 

who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  most 
excellent  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholic cause,  as  well  as  to  several  enter- 
tainments given  by  clubs  and  associations. 
I  was  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Bel- 
fast, in  order  to  assist  in  framing  the  first 
club  of  United  Irishmen,  and  to  cultivate 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  those  men 
whom,  though  I  highly  esteemed,  I  knew 
as  yet  but  by  reputation.  In  consequence, 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  J  went 
down  with  my  friend  Russell,  who  had  by 
this  time  quit  the  army,  and  was  in  Dub- 
lin on  his  private  affairs.  That  journey 
was  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  inte- 
resting one  I  had  ever  made;  my  recep- 
tion was  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  and 
I  found  the  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
public  virtue  in  the  nation,  the  most  esti- 
mable in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  render  myself 
agreeable  to  them,  and  a  friendship  was 
then  formed  between  us  which  I  think  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  shake.  It  is  a  kind  of 
injustice  to  name  individuals,  yet  I  can- 
not refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  observ- 
ing how  peculiarly  fortunate  I  esteem 
myself  in  having  formed  connections  with 
Samuel  Neilson,  Robert  Simms,  William 
Simms,  William  Sinclair,  Thomas  M'Cabe. 
I  may  as  well  stop  here,  for,  in  enumerat- 
ing my  most  particular  friends,  I  find  I 
am,  in  fact,  making  out  a  list  of  the  men 
of  Belfast  most  distinguished  for  their 
virtue,  talent,  and  patriotism.  To  pro- 
ceed. We  formed  our  club,  of  which  I 
wrote  the  declaration,  and  certainly  the 
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formation  of  that  club  commenced  a  new 
epoch  in  the  politics  of  Ireland.  At 
length,  after  a  stay  of  about  three  weeks, 
which  I  look  back  upon  as  perhaps  the 
pleasante8t  in  my  life,  Russell  and  I  re- 
turned to  Dublin  with  instructions  to  cul- 
tivate the  leaders  in  the  popular  interest, 
being  Protestants,  and,  if  possible,  to  form 
in  the  capital  a  club  of  United  Irishmen. 
Neither  Russell  nor  myself  was  known  to 
one  of  those  leaders ;  however,  we  soon 
contrived  to  get  acquainted  with  James 
Napper  Tandy,  who  was  the  principal  of 
them,  and  through  him  with  several  others, 
so  that  in  a  little  time  we  succeeded, 
and  a  club  was  accordingly  formed,  of 
which  the  Honourable  Simon  Butler  was 
the  first  chairman,  and  Tandy  the  first 
secretary.  The  club  adopted  the  declara- 
tion of  their  brethren  of  Belfast,  with 
whom  they  immediately  opened  a  cor- 
respondence. It  is  but  justice  to  an 
honest  man  who  has  been  persecuted  for 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  principles,  to 
observe  here,  that  Tandy,  In  coining  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  well  knew  that  he 
was  putting  to  the  most  extreme  hazard 
his  popularity  among  the  corporations  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  with  whom  he  had 
enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  influence  for 
near  twenty  years ;  and,  in  fact,  in  tin.* 
event,  his  popularity  was  sacrificed.  That 
did  not  prevent,  however,  his  taking  his 
part  decidedly :  he  had  the  firmness  to 
forego  the  gratification  of  his  private  feel- 
ings for  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
truth  it,  Tandy  was  a  very  sincere  Repub- 
lican, and  it  did  not  require  much  argu- 
ment to  show  him  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  a  republic  by  any  means  short 
of  the  united  powers  of  the  whole  people ; 
he  therefore  renounced  the  lesser  objects 
for  the  greater,  and  gave  up  the  certain 
influence  which  he  possessed  (and  had  well 
oarned)  in  the  city,  for  the  contingency  of 
that  influence  which  he  might  have  (and 
well  deserves  to  have)  in  the  nation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
that,  at  this  time,  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  was  not  the  immediate  object  of 
my  speculations.  My  object  was  to  secure 
the  independence  of  my  country  under 
any  form  of  government,  to  which  I  was 
led  by  a  hatred  of  England,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  my  nature,  that  it  was  rather 
an  instinct  than  a  principle.  I  left  to 
others,  better  qualified  for  the  inquiry,  the 
investigation  and  merits  of  the  different 


Wolfe  Tone  was  shortly  after,  on  the 
recommendation  of  John  Keogh,  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  "  General  Com- 
mittee" of  the  Catholics,  and  long  la- 
boured zealously  in  their  service.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  mere  Catholic 
agitation.  He  and  his  friends  continued 
with  unabated  zeal  in  the  organisation  of 
the  United  Irish  Society,  which  he  hoped 
to  aee  swallow  up  all  others. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1791,  the 
United  Irishmen  of  Dublin  held  a  special 
session,  at  which  they  approved  of  a  cir- 
cular letter  which  was  calculated  to  en- 
courage similar  societies,  and  to  it  they 
annexed  a  declaration  of  their  political 
sentiments,  and  the  test  which  they  had 
taken  as  a  social  and  sacred  compact  to 
bind  them  more  closely  together.  They 
also  in  their  publications  animadverted 
severely  upon  the  sixty-four  addressers. 
The  general  disposition  to  republicanism 
which  appeared  in  the  publications  and 
whole  conduct  of  these  new  societies,  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  obnoxious  to 
Government ;  they  were  chiefly  composed 
of  Dissenters,  yet  several  leading  men 
amongst  them  were  Protestants  of  the 
established  church.  It  was  believed,  and 
constantly  preached  up  by  the  Castle, 
that  this  new,  violent,  and  affectionate 
attachment  of  the  Dissenters  for  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren,  proceeded  not 
from  any  sentiment  of  liberality  or  tolera- 
tion, but  purely  to  engage  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the 
more  warmly  in  forwarding  the  several 
popular  questions  lately  brought  before 
Parliament. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  patrician  "  Pa- 
triots" of  Parliament  were  quite  shy  of 
association  with  the  members  of  the  new 
societies.  Some  of  them  were  alarmed 
about  French  principles  of  democracy, 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
agreeable  to  a  privileged  class;  others 
thought  that  the  United  Irishmen  and  the 
existing  Catholic  Committee  both  con- 
sisted of  low  people,  and  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  that  general  aversion  felt  by 
members  of  Parliament  against  all  extra- 
parliamentary  movements. 

From  that  time  shyness,  jealousy,  and 
distrust  subsisted  between  those  new  so- 
cieties and  the  Whig  Club,  though  the 
agents  and  writers  for  Government  at- 
tempted to  identify  their  views,  measures, 
and  principles,  as  appears  by  the  news- 


forms  of  government,  and  I  contented  j  papers  anil  other  publications  of  that  day. 
myself  with  labouring  on  my  own  system,  j  Tone,  on  his  side,  who  had  wholly  given 
which  was  luckily  in  perfect  coincidence  as  j  up  Parliament  as  a  thing  not  only  useless, 
to  its  operation  with  that  of  those  men  who  but  noxious  to  the  nation,  felt  the  utmost 
viewed  the  question  on  a  broader  and  juster  I  resentment  at  the  members  of  the  opposi- 
acale  than  I  did  at  the  time  I  mention."     tiou  for  any  longer  keeping  up  the  de- 
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lusion  of  parliamentary  patriotism,    an  1 
I  that  In-  rape  •!<•  1  in  ore  the  Castle 
members  themselves.    '•  They  wan 
he.  "at  least  one  vice— hypocrisy." 

The  Catholic  General   Committee  had 

new  life  infused  into  it  through  the  energy 

gh  and  the  labours  of  Wolfe  Tone. 

"  There  seems,"  says  Tone  in  his  san- 
puine  way,  "  from  this  time  out,  a  special 
Providence  to  have  watched  over  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  ami  to  have  turned  to 
her  profit  and  advantage  the  dec; 
and  most  urtful  schemes  of  her  enemies. 
Every  measure  adopted,  and  skilfully 
I,  to  thwart  the  expectations  of  the 
Catholics,  and  to  crush  the  rising  spirit 
of  union  between  them  and  the  I 
ter-.  baa,  eitheul  erniptfcin,  only  landed 

•inn  and  fortify  lioth.  and  the  fact 
I  am  al>out  to  mention,  for  ana,  ifl  I  strik- 
ing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Tlie  principal  charge  in  the  general  out- 
cry raised  in  the  II  imnons 
■gainst  the  ;  is  thai 

■  self-appointed  BUdy,  not 
nominate  1  by  the  Catholics  of  the  nation, 
and  consequently  not  authorised  to  speak 
OB  their  hehalf.  This  argument,  which  in 
fact  was  the  truth,  was  triumphantly 
dwelt  upon  DJ  t!i  4   the  ( 'atho- 

I  it-  ;   bttt,  In   the  end.  it  would  ha. 

ii  more  fortunate  for  their  Sfishes 
if  they  had  not  laid  such  a  stress  upon 
this  circumstance,  and  drawn  the  line  ol 
separation  so  strongly  between  the  Gene- 
ral Committee  and  the  body  at  large.  For 

: t holies  throughout  Ireland,  who 
hod  hitherto  been  indolent  spectators  of 
the  business,  •Being  their  brethren  of 
Dublin,  and  especially  the  General  Com- 
mittee, insulted  anil  abused  for  their  exer- 
tions in  pursuit  of  that  liberty  which,  if 
attained,  must  be  a  common  blessing  to 
all,  came  forward  as  one  man  from  every 
quarter  of  the  nation  with  addresses  and 
resolutions,  adopting  the  measures  of  the 
General  Committee  as  their  own,  declar- 
ing that  body  the  only  organ  competent 
k  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
condemning,  in  terms  of  the  most  marked 
disapprobation  and  contempt,  she  conduct 
of  tlie  sixty-eight  apostates,  who  were  so 
triumphantly  held  up  by  the  hirelings  of 
Government  as  the  respectable  part  of 
the  Catholic  community.  The  question 
was  now  fairly  decided.  The  aristocracy 
shrunk  back  in  disgrace  and  obscurity, 
leaving  the  field  open  to  the  democracy, 
and  that  body  neither  wanted  talents  nor 
spirit  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  their 
present  situation. 

"It  is  to  the  sagacity  of  Myles  Keon, 
of  Keonbrook,  County  Leitrim,  that  his 
country  is  indebted  for  the  system  on 


which  the  General  Committee  was  to  be 

framed   anew,   in   a   manner   that    should 

render  it  impossible  to  bring  it  again  in 

doubt  whether  that  body  were  not  the 
organ  of  the  Catholic  will.  His  plan  was 
to  associate  to  the  Committee,  as  then 
constituted,  two  members  from  each 
county  and  great  city,  actual  resident-;  of 
the  place  which  they  represented,  who 
were,  however,  only  to  be  summoned  upon 
extraordinary  occasions,  Leaving  th< 
moo  routine  of  business  to  the  original 
members,  who,  as  I  have  already  related, 

were  all  residents  of  Dublin.  The  Com- 
mittee, as  thus  constituted,  would  consist, 
of  half  town  and  half  country  members; 
and  the  elections  for  the  latter  he  pro- 
posed should  be  held  by  means  of  primary 

and  electoral  assemblies,  held,  the  first  in 

each  parish,  the  second    in   each   county 

it   town,     lie  likewise  pro 
that  the  town  members  should  be  held  to 
correspond  regularly  with  their  country 
associates,    these    with    their    immediate 

electors,  and  these  again  with  the  primary 

assemblies.  A  more  simple,  anil  at  the 
same  time  more  comprehensive,  organisa- 
tion could  not  be  devised.  By  this  means 
the  General  Committee  became  the  centre 
of  a  circle  embracing  the  whole  nation, 
and  pushing  its  rays  instantaneously  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  circumfi 
The  plan  was  laid  in  writing  before  the 
General  Committee  by  .Myles  Keon,  and, 
alter  mature  discussion,  the  first  part, 
relating  to  the  association  and  election  of 
the  country  members,  was  adopted  with 
some  slight  variation;  the  latter  part, 
relating  to  the  constant  communication 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  too  hardy. 
and  was  accordingly  dropped  tub  tiUatio." 

This  was  a  project  for  a  regular  con- 
vention of  delegates,  which  was  then  a 
measure  perfectly  legal,  as  indeed  it  still 
is  in  Bnguad. 

On  the  proposal  for  this  convention,  there 
was  immediate  alarm  and  almost  frantic 
rage  on  the  part  of  the  Ascendency :  for 
the  Catholics  were  by  this  time  over  three 
millions ;  and  the  representatives  of  such 
a  mass  of  people  meeting  in  Dublin,  and 
backed  by  the  active  sympathies  of  the 
fast-growing  United  Irish  Society,  were 
likely  to  be  perilous  to  the  Government  at 
a  moment  of  such  high  political  excite- 
ment. Grand  juries  and  town  corporations 
passed  violent  resolutions  against  it,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  resist  and  suppress 
it.  But  the  committee  had  taken  counsel's 
opinion,  and  felt  quite  secure  on  the  legal 
ground.  Some  of  the  further  procceedings 
may  most  fi'Jy  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Wolfe  Tone's  own  narrative,  with  which 
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we  must  then  part  company,  not  without 
:  for  his  "Autobiography"  breaks 
oil  here : — * 

"  This  (1702)  was  a  memorable  Tear  in 
Ireland.  The  publication  of  the  plan  for 
the  new  organising  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee gave  an  instant  alarm  to  all  the 
supporters  of  the  British  Government, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the 
election  of  the  country  members  ;  for  it 
was  sufficiently  evident  that,  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  three  millions  of  op 
people  were  once  suffered  to  meet,  it  would 
not  afterward!  be  safe,  or  indeed  \ 
to  refuse  their  just  demands.  Accordingly, 
at  the  ensuing  assizes,  the  grand  juries, 
universally,  throughout  Ireland,  published 
the  most  furious,  I  may  say  frantic,  reso- 
lutions, against  the  plan  and  i-s  authors, 
whom  they  charged  with  little  short  of 
high  ti  vernment.  likewise,  was 

too  successful  in  gaining  over  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  particularly  the  bishop-;,  who 
gave  the  measure  at  first  very  serious 
opposition.  The  committee,  however,  was 
not  daunted  ;  and.  satisfied  of  the  just- 
•  i  their  cause,  and  of  their  own 
courage,  they  laboured,  and  with 
to  inspire  the  same  spirit  in  the  breasts 
of  their  brethren  throughout  the  nation. 
For  this  purpose,  their  tir>t  step 
admirable  one.  Hy  their  order  I  drew 
up  a  state  of  the  case,  with  the  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  committee 
annexed,  which  was  laid  before  Simon 
Butler  and  Beresford  Burton,  two  lawyers 
of  great  eminence,  and,  what  was  of  con- 
sequence here,  king's  counsel,  to  know 
whether  the  committee  had  in  any  respect 
contravened  the  law  of  the  land,  or 
whether,  by  carrying  the  proposed  plan  in- 
to execution,  the  parties  concerned  would 
subject  themselves  to  pain  or  penalty. 
The  answers  of  both  the  lawyers  were 
completely  in  our  favour,  and  we  instantly 
printed  them  in  the  papers,  and  dil 
them  in  handbills,  letters,  and  all  j 
shapes.  This  blow  was  decisive  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  measure.  For  the  bishops. 
whose  opposition  gave  us  great  trouble, 
four  or  five  different  missions  were  un- 
dertaken by  different  members  af  the  sub- 
committee into  the  provinces,  at  their 
own  expense,  in  order  to  to  hold  confer- 
ences with  them,  in  which,  with  much 
difficulty,  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  some,  and  the 
neutrality  of  the  rest  of  the  prelat 
these  missions  the  most  active  members 
were  John  Keogh  and  Thomas  Braughall, 
neither  of  whom  spared  purse  nor  per- . 
son  where   the  interests  of  the  Catholic 

•  Some  parts  of  hte  journal*  indeed  will  be  found  | 
most  viilu.'.Lile  reference*  farther  on. 


body  were  concerned.  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Braughall  in  his  visit  to  Connaught, 
where  he  went  to  meet  the  gentry  of  that 
province  at  the  great  fair  of  Ballinasloe. 
As  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  left 
town,  the  postillion  who  drove  us.  having 
given  warning,  I  am  satistied.  to  some 
foot  pails,  the  carriage  was  stopped  by  four 
or  live  fellows  at  the  gate  of  Phoenix 
Park.  We  had  two  cases  ot  pistols  in  the 
carriage,  and  we  agreed  not  to  be  robbed. 
Braughall,  who  was  at  this  time  about 
sixty-live  years  of  age,  and  lame  from  a 
a  fall  off  bis  horse  some  years  before,  was 
as  cool  and  intrepid  as  man  could  be.  He 
took  the  command,  and  by  his  orders  I 
let  down  all  the  glasses,  and  called  out  to 
the  fellows  to  come  on,  if  they  were  so  in- 
clined, for  that  we  were  ready  ;  Braughall 
desiring  at  the  same  time  nut  to  /ire  till 
I  could  touch  the,  scoundrels.  This  rather 
embarrassed  them,  and  they  did  not 
venture  to  approach  the  carriage,  but 
held  a  council  of  war  at  the  boTSVI  head. 
I  then  presented  one  of  my  pistols  at 
the  postillion,  swearing  horribly  that  I 
would  put  him  instantly  to  death  if  he 
did  not  drive  over  them,  and  1  made  him 
feel  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  against  the 
back  of  his  head  ;  the  fellows  on  this 
took  to  their  heels  and  ran  off,  and  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  without  further 
interruption.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
inn.  Braughall,  whose  goodness  of  heart 
is  equal  to   b  .  and   no  man  is 

braver,  began  by  abusing  the  postillion 
for  his  treachery,  and  ended  by  giving 
him  half-a-crown.  1  wanted  to  break  the 
bones,  but  he  would  not  suiter 
this  was  th-  end  of  our  adven- 
ture. 

"All  parties  were  now  fully  employed 
preparing  for  the  ensuing  session  of  Par- 
liament. The  Government,  through  the 
organ  of  the  corporations  and  grand  juries, 
opened  a  heavy  lire  upon  us  of  manifes- 
toes and  resolutions.  At  first  we  were 
like  young  soldiers,  a  little  stunned  with 
the  noise,  but  after  a  few  rounds  we  be- 
gan to  look  about  us,  and  seeing  nobody 
drop  with  all  this  furious  cannonade,  we 
took  courage,  and  determined  to  return 
the  tire.  In  consequence,  wherever  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Ascen- 
dency, which  was  the  title  assumed  by  that 
party  (and  a  very  impudent  one  it  was), 
we  took  care  it  should  be  followed  by  :\ 
meeting  of  the  Catholics,  who  spoke  as 
loud,  and  louder  than  their  adversaries, 
and  as  we  hail  the  right  clearly  on  our 
side,  we  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
silencing  the  enemy  on  this  quarter.  The 
Catholics  likewise  took  care,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  branded  their  enemies,  to 
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murk  their  gratitude  to  their  friends, 
who  were  daily  increasing,  and  especially 
to  the  people  of  Belfast,  between  whom 
and  the  Catholics  the.  union  was  now 
complctel}'  established.  Among  the  vari- 
ous attacks  made  on  us  this  summer,  the 
DMMt  remarkable  for  their  virulence  were 
those  of  the  grand  jury  of  Louth,  headed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  ilouse  of  Commons; 
of  Limerick,  at  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor agisted  ;  and  of  the  corporation  of 
the  ciiy  of  Dublin  ;  which  last  published 
B  most  furious  manifesto,  threatening  us, 
in  N  many  words,  with  a  resistance  by 
force.  In  OOOSSqosnos,  a  meeting  was 
held  of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  at  large, 
which  was  attended  by  several  thousands, 
where  the  manifesto  of  the  corporation 
was  read  and  most  ably  commented  upon 
by  John  Keogh,  Dr.  Hyan.  Dr.  M'Neven, 
ami  -  viral  others,  and  a  counter  mani- 
festo being  proposed,  which  was  written 
by  my  trieml  Kinmet,  ami  incomparably 
well  done,  it  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  published  in  all  the  papers,  together 
with  the  speeches  BOOTS  mentioned  j  ami 
both  speeches  and  the  manifesto  hail  such 
an  intinite  superiority  over  those  of  the 
corporation,  which  were  also  published 
and  diligently  circulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  it  put  an  end  effectually  to 
this  warfare  of  resolutions. 

"The  people  of  Belfast  were  not  idle 
on  their  part;  they  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  propagate  the  new  doc- 
trine of  the  union  of  Irishmen,  through 
the  whole  North  of  Ireland,  and  they  had 
tho  satisfaction  to  see  their  proselyte- 
rapidly  extending  in  all  directions.  In 
order  more  effectually  to  spread  their 
principles,  twelve  of  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  among  thetn  subscribed  £2;10 
each,  in  order  to  set  on  foot  a  paper, 
whose  object  should  be  to  give  a  fair 
statement  of  all  that  passed  in  France, 
whither  every  one  turned  their  eyes  ;  to 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  union  amongst 
Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions  ;  to 
support  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics ; 
and  finally,  as  the  necessary,  though  not 
avowed  consequence  of  all  this,  to  erect 
Ireland  into  a  republic,  independent  of 
England.  This  paper,  which  they  called, 
very  appositely,  the  Northern  Star,  was 
conducted  by  my  friend  Samuel  Neilson, 
who  was  unanimously  chosen  editor,  and 
it  could  not  be  delivered  into  abler  hands. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  most  incomparable  paper, 
and  it  rose  instantly,  on  its  appearance, 
with  a  most  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  The 
Catholics  everywhere  through  Ireland  (I 
mean  the  leading  Catholics)  were,  of 
course,  subscribers,  and  the  Northern  Star 
was  one  great  means  of  effectually  ac- 


complishing the  union  of  the  two  great 
sects,  by  the  simple  process  of  making 
their  mutual  .sentiments  better  known  to 
each  other. 

"It  was  determined  by  the  people  of 
Belfast  to  commemorate  this  year  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bsstile 
with  great  ceremony.  For  this  purpose 
they  planned  a  review  of  the  Volunteers 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  to  OS 
followed  by  a  grand  procession,  with 
emblematical  devices,  etc.  They  also 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic 
question  in  force,  and.  in  consequence, 
they  resolved  to  publish  two  adcu 
one  to  the  people  of  France,  and  one  to  the 

people  of  Ireland.  They  gave  instructions 

to  Dr.  Brennan  to  prepare  the  former, 

and  the  latter  fell  to  my  lot.  Brennan 
executed  his  task  admirably,  and  1  made 
my  address,  for  my  part,  as  good  as  I 
knew  how.  We  were  invited  to  assist  at 
i he  ceremony,  and  a  great  number  of  tin: 
leading  members  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  show  their  zeal  for 
the  success  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
1'" ranee,  as  well  M  their  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  their  friends  in  Belfast.  In  conse- 
quence, a  grand  assembly  took  place  OB 
the  14th  of  July.  After  the  review,  the 
Volunteers  and  inhabitants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  G000,  assembled  in  the 
Linen-Hall,  and  voted  the  address  to  the 
French  people  unanimously.  The  address 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  followed,  and,  as 
it  was  directly  and  uiicquivoeably  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  we  ex- 
pected some  opposition,  but  we  were  soon 
relieved  from  our  anxiety,  for  the  address 
passed,  I  may  say,  unanimously:  a  few 
ventured  to  oppose  it  indirectly,  but  their 
arguments  were  exposed  ami  overset  by 
the  friends  to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
amongst  the  foremost  of  whom  wo  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  several  Dissenting 
clergymen  of  great  popularity  in  that 
county." 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  some 
progress  was  already  made,  and  much 
more  was  soon  to  be  expected  in  har- 
monizing the  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
at  least  in  the  towns.  A  harder  task 
remained— to  make  peace  between  them 
in  the  country.  In  the  County  Armagh 
Peep-of-Day  Boys  were  growing  more 
ferocious,  and,  of  course,  the  Defenders 
more  strongly  organized  for  resistance. 
As  before,  the  country  gentlemen  of  that 
county,  as  ignorant  and  savage  a  race 
of  squires  as  any  in  Ireland,  took  part 
with  the  aggressors.  At  an  assizes,  in 
1791,  the   grand  jury  passed  a  resolution 
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declaring  that  there  had  sprung  up  among 
the  Papists  "  a  passion  for  arming  them- 
selves, contrary  to  the  law" — and  that  this 
was  matter  of  serious  alarm,  etc.  As 
the  usual  pretext  of  the  visits  of  the  Pro- 
testant Boys,  "  Wreckers."  and  other 
such  banditti,  was  to  search  for  arms, 
such  a  resolution  of  the  grand  jury  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  invitation  to 
continue  such  visits,  and  an  assurance  of 
protection  to  the  "  Wreckers."  These 
troubles  had  now  extended  considerably 
into  Tyrone,  Down,  and  Monaghan  Coun- 
ties ;  and  it  stirs  indignation  even  at  this 
day  to  think  of  so  many  wretched  families 
always  kept  in  wakeful  terror ;  lying  down 
in  fear  and  rising  up  with  :i  heavy  heart, 
or  perhaps  flying  to  the  desolate  moun- 
tains by  the  light  of  their  own  burning 
cabins. 


CHAPTEB  XXVI. 
17D1—17D1'. 

Principles  of  1'nited  Frish  Society.— Teat. — Ad- 
dresses.— Mcetins  of  l'arli;inn-iit. — Catholic  relief. 
— Trifling  measure  of  that  kind. — Petition  of  the 
Catholics. — Rejected. — Steady  majority  of  two- 
thirds  for  the  Castle. — Place  holding  members. — 
Violent  agitation  upon  the  Catholic  claims. — Ques- 
tions put  to  Catholic  Universities  of  the  Continent. 
— Their  answers. — Opposition  to  project  of  Con- 
vention.— Catholic  question  in  the  Whig  Club. — 
Catholic  Convention  In  Dublin. — National  Guard. 

The  first  clubs  of  "United  Irishmen" 
were  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional  in 
their  structure,  in  their  action,  and  in 
their  aims;  and  so  continued  until  the 
new  organization  was  adopted  in  1795. 
They  consisted,  both  in  Belfast  and  Dub- 
lin, of  Protestants  chiefly,  though  many 
eminent  Catholics  joined  them  from  the 
first.  The  first  sentence  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  first  club,  at  Belfast,  is  in  these 
plain  and  moderate  words. 

"  1st.  This  society  is  constitued  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  a  brotherhood  of 
affection,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  a 
union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  and  thereby  to  obtain 
a  complete  reform  in  the  legislature, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberty." 

Recollecting  the  hopeless  character  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  that  day,  one  can 
scarcely  pretend  that  it  did  not  need 
"reform  ;"  and  as  it  most  certainly  would 
never  reform  itself,  unless  acted  upon 
strongly  by  an  external  pressure,  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  reasonable  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  a  union  of  power  amongst 
Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion 
for  that  end.  It  was  too  clear  also  that 
a  Parliament  so  constituted  never  would 


emancipate  the  Catholics — that  is,  never 
would  tolerate  a  "brotherhood  of  affec- 
tion" or  a  "communion  of  rights."  It 
was  therefore  extremely  natural  for  pa- 
triotic Protestants,  who  felt  that  Ireland 
was  their  country,  and  no  longer  a  colony 
but  a  nation,  to  take  some  means  of 
assuring  their  fellow-country  men,  the 
Catholics,  that  they  at  least  did  not  wish 
to  perpetuate  the  degradation  and  exclu- 
sion of  three  millions  of  Irishmen ;  and 
thereupon  to  concert  with  them  some 
common  action  for  getting  rid  of  this  in- 
curable oligarchy,  which  was  the  common 
enemy  of  them  all.  This  waa  the  whole 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  society  for 
more  than  three  years  ;  and  its  means  and 
agencies  were  as  fair,  open,  and  rational 
as  its  objects.  Addresses,  namely,  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  sometimes  to  Re- 
form clubs  in  England  and  in  Scotland ; 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  particularly  in 
the  Northern  Star ;  and  the  promotion  of 
an  enlarged  personal  intercourse  between 
the  two  sects  who  had  lived  in  such 
deadly  estrangement  for  two  centuries. 
When  they  met  one  another  face  to  face, 
worked  together  in  clubs  and  meetings, 
visited  one  another's  houses,  fondled  one 
another's  children,  there  could  not  but 
grow  up  somewhat  of  that  feeling  of 
"  Brotherhood  "  which  is  the  first  word  of 
their  constitution,  the  very  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  their  society. 

But  this  "Brotherhood,"  what  was  it 
but  the  French  fraternity?  And  their 
"Civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty" 
was  a  phrase  which  to  the  ear  of  Govern* 
ment  sounded  of  e'galite'  and  the  Champ  de. 
Mars.  The  whole  of  the  programme  given 
above,  which  looks  to-day  so  just  and 
sensible,  was  then  felt  to  be  reeking  all 
over  with  "  French  principles."  The  Go- 
vernment therefore  kept  an  eye  steadily 
on  these  societies,  as  will  soon  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

The  Dublin  Club,  which  was  formed  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  1791,  adopted 
the  same  declaration  of  principles  or  con- 
stitution, but  added  a  "  test,"  which  was 
nothing  but  a  solemn  engagement  to  be 
taken  by  each  new  member,  "  that  ho 
would  persevere  in  endeavouring  to  form 
a  brotherhood  of  affection  amongst  Irish- 
men of  every  religious  persuasion,"  etc., 
and  "  that  he  would  never  inform  on  or 
give  evidence  against  any  member  of  this 
or  similar  societies,  for  any  act  or  expres- 
sion of  theirs  done  or  made,  collectively  or 
individually,  in  or  out  of  this  society,  in 
pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  this  obliga- 
tion ;"  in  other  words,  that  if  brotherhood 
amongst  Irishmen,  and  the  claim  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  should  be  made  a 
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crime  by  law  (as  it  was  but  too  likely), 
he  would  not  inform  upon  his  00m  ratios 
for  their  complicity  in  those  crimes. 

From  this  time  active  correspondence 
was  carried  on.  A  strong  address,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Drennan.  was  Miit  by  the 
Society  <rf  United  Irishmen  in  Dublin  to 
the  delegates  for  promotiog  a  reform  in 
Scotland,  in  which  this  sentence  occurs. 
one  of  many  similar  suggestions  which 
were  undoubtedly  intended  to  lead  the 
way  to  something  more  and  better  than  a 
reform  in  Parliament: — ••  If  (iovcrnment 
has  a  sfBOBrl  regard  fur  the  safety  of  the 
constitution,  let  them  coincide  with  the 
people  in  the  speedy  reform  of  its  abuses, 
and  DOt,  by  an  obstinate  adhcr. 
thcin.  drive  that  people  into  Jie/ntb/iran- 
ism."  There  was  another  address  from  the 
same  body  to  "  the  Volunteers  of  Inland" 
(for  the  wreck  of  that  organ  i>a!i 
existed  in  some  places),  ad  ipted  at  a 
meeting  of  which  Diviman  was  ch:ir 
man,  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
secretary,  and  containing  still  stronger 
This  document  became,  in 
1794,  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  for 
seditious  libel  again-;  I.'owan  the  secre- 
tary, who  was  convicted  by  a  carefully 
packed  jury  of  his  enemies,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  meantime,  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings were  going  forward  much  in 
their  usual  way.  A  session  opened  on 
the  l'.Mh  of  January,  17'X'.  but  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  take  much  interest  in 
following  the  futile  efforts  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  I. rattan,  who  carefully  avoided 
the  United  Irishmen,  could  still  at  least 
abuse  the  Government  in  terms  of  elo- 
quent scurrility,  and  did  not  fail  to  do  so, 
in  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address  : 
'■  By  this  trade  of  Parliament  the  king 
was  absolute;  his  will  was  signified  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament)  who  were  then 
as  much  an  instrument  in  his  hand  as  a 
bayonet  in  the  hands  of  a  regiment.  Like 
a  regiment,  they  had  their  adjutant,  who 
sent  to  the  infirmary  for  the  old,  and  to  the 
brothel  for  the  young;  and  men  thus 
carted  as  it  were  into  that  House  to  vote 
for  the  minister,  were  called  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people." 

The  country,  as  well  as  the  ministers, 
had  heard  all  this  abuse  before,  and  had 
began  almost  to  regard  it  as  a  discharge 
of  Manic  cartridge.  Yet  the  session  is  in 
some  measure  notable  for  a  trifling  Catho- 
lic Relief  measure,  introduced  by  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,  and  rather  unexpec- 
tedly supported  by  the  Government.  In 
fact  it  was  evident  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  the  Catholics  were  becoming  a 


real  element  for  good  or  for  evil  in  this 
Irish  nation:  they  had  refused  to  be  ex- 
tirpated; refused  to  be  brutalized  by  ig- 
norance, for  they  would  fly  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  for  education  ;  they  had  so  well 
profited  also  by  the  petty  and  grudging 
relaxations  already  granted  them,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  rich  and 
Influential;  they  wire,  in  short,  a  power 
to  be  conciliated  if  that  could  be  cheaply 
done,  and  so  detached  from  M  French 
principles"  and  made  grateful  to  the 
Government.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising to  find  Mr.  Secretary  Ilobart  (of 
course  by  orders  from  England) seconding 
the  motion  of  Langrishe  for  leave  to  bring 
In  this  bill.  Sir  Hercules  thus  defines  the 
objects  of  his  bill  for  the  ( 'atholics: — 
1st.  He  would  give  them  the  practice 

and  profession  of  the  law.  as  a  reasonable 

provision,  and  application  of  their  talents 
to  their  own  country. 

2dly.  lie  would  restore  to  them  educa- 
tion, entire  and  unrestrained,  because  a 
state  of  ignorance  was  a  state  of  barbarity. 
That  would  be  accomplished  by  taking  off 
the  necessity  for  a  licence,  as  enjoined  by 
the  not  of  178ft 

3dly.  He  would  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  intercourse  an  1  affection,  by 
allowing  intermarriage,  repealing  that 
cruel  statute  which  served  to  betray 
female  credulity,  and  bastardize  the  chil- 
dren of  a  virtuous  mother. 

4thly.  He  would  remove  those  obstruc- 
tions to  arts  and  manufactures  that 
limited  the  number  of  apprentices,  which 
were  so  necessary  to  assist  and  promote 
trade.  He  then  moved,  ••That  Have  be 
given  to  bring  a  bill  for  removing  certain 
restraints  and  disabilities  under  which  his 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  labour 
from  statutes  at  present  in  force." 

This  bill  was  prepared  and  concerted 
by  its  author  in  conceit  with  Edmund 
IJurke,  and  was  perhaps  as  liberal  in  Its 
provisions  as  any  bill  which  could  at  that 
moment  be  presented  with  any  chance  of 
success:  yet,  meagre  as  it  was,  it  called 
forth  a  storm  of  bigoted  and  brutal  oppo- 
sition. The  General  Committee  of  the 
Catholics— Edward  Byrne,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair — held  a  meeting  and  passed  some 
resolutions,  -which  it  is  somewhat  humi- 
liating to  read,  but  which  were  certainly 
politic  in  the  circumstances.  Here  is  the 
document :  — 

"  Dublin,  February  ith,  1792. 

"General  Committii:  o»  Koman 

Catholics.   Edward  Bvkne, 

Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

"Resolved,   That  this    committee    has 

been   iuformed   that  reports  have  been 
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circulated  that  the  application  of  the 
Catholics  for  relief  extends  to  unlimited 
and  total  emancipation ;  and  that  attempts 
have  been  made,  wickedly  and  falsely,  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  Protestants 
of  this  kingdom  an  opinion  that  our 
applications  were  preferred  in  a  tone  of 
menace. 

"  Resolved,  That  several  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen have  expressed  great  satisfaction 
on  being  individually  informed  of  the  real 
extent  and  respectful  manner  of  the  ap- 
plications for  relief ;  have  assured  us  that 
nothing  could  have  excited  jealousy,  or 
apparent  opposition  to  us,  from  our  Pro- 
testant countrymen  but  the  above-men- 
tioned misapprehensions. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  therefore  deem  it 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  whole  of  our 
late  applications,  whether  to  his  majesty's 
ministers,  to  men  in  power,  or  to  private 
members  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  our 
intended  petition,  neither  did,  nor  docs 
contain  anything,  or  extend  further,  either 
in  substance  or  in  principle,  than  the  four 
following  objects  : 

"  1st,  Admission  to  the  profession  and 
practice  of  the  law. 

'•  I'd,  Capacity  to  serve  in  country  ma- 
gistracies. 

"  3d,  A  right  to  be  summoned,  and  to 
serve  on  grand  and  petty  juries. 

"4th,  The  right  of  voting  in  counties 
enly  for  Protestant  members  of  Parliament : 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  freeholder  should  not 
vote,  unless  he  either  rented  and  culti- 
vated a  farm  of  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
num, in  mldition  to  his  forty  shilling 
freehold ;  or  else  possessed  a  freehold 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year." 

This  is  to  say,  the  Catholic  Committee 
found  itself  obliged  earnestly  to  disavow 
the  sacrilegious  thought  of  being  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  same  qualification  as  the 
Protestant  forty-shilling  freeholders  ;  dis- 
claimed with  horror  the  idea  of  voting  for 
Catholic  members  of  Parliament ;  and 
publicly  declared  to  Parliament  and  to 
all  mankind  that  they  did  not  presume 
to  aspire  to  "  total  emancipation."  But 
humble  and  scanty  as  their  claim  was,  it 
was  more  than  the  Langrishe  bill  pro- 
posed to  grant  them.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision in  it  for  admitting  them  to  the 
elective  franchise  upon  any  terms  what- 
ever. The  committee  prepared  a  petition, 
which  was  signed  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  mercantile  men  of  Dublin, 
and  while  the  bill  was  in  progress,  the 
petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Egan. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  on  the 
following  Monday  (20th  February).    On 


that  day  Mr.  David  La  Touche  moved 
that  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
committee,  presented  to  the  House  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  should  be  rend  by 
the  clerk :  it  was  read,  and  he  then  moved 
that  it  should  be  rejected.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ogle.  The  greater 
part  of  the  House  was  very  violent  for 
the  rejection  of  the  petition.  Some  few, 
who  were  against  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion, objected  to  the  harsh  measure  of 
rejection.  Several  of  the  opposition  mem- 
ben  supported  Mr.  La  Touche's  motion. 
Even  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  on  this  occasion, 
voted  against  his  friend  Mr.  Grattan  The 
solicitor-general  attempted  to  soften  the 
refusal  to  the  Catholics  by  moving  that 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as  far  at  it  re- 
lated to  a  participation  of  the  elective 
franchise,  should  not  then  be  complied 
with.  The  attorney-general  and  somo 
other  staunch  supporters  of  Government 
had  spoken  similar  language;  that  they 
hoped  quickly  to  see  all  religious  dis- 
tinctions and  restrictions  done  away  with, 
but  that  the  fulness  of  time  was  not  yet 
come.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Hon.  F.  Hutchin- 
son, Colonel  (now  Lord)  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Grattan 
spoke  strongly  against  the  motion,  and  in 
favour  of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  a 
share  in  the  elective  franchise.  Much 
virulent  abuse  was  heaped  upon  that  part 
of  the  body  of  Roman  Catholics  which  was 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  Catho- 
lic Committee.  At  a  very  late  hour  the 
House  divided,  208  for  rejecting  the  peti- 
tion, and  23  only  against  it.  Then  Mr.  La 
Touche  moved  that  the  petition  from  the 
society  of  the  United  Irishmen  of  Belfast 
should  be  also  rejected ;  and  the  question 
being  put  was  carried  with  two  or  three 
negatives. 

The  bill  itself  passed  quietly  through 
the  committee ;  and  on  the  third  reading, 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  congratulated  the 
country  on  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
liberality.  The  growth  was  slow,  and  the 
liberality  was  rather  narrow  ;  nor  would 
this  measure  deserve  mention — as  it  was 
soon  superseded  by  a  much  larger  one— 
but  to  show  the  very  humble  and  unpre- 
tending position  taken  by  the  only  body 
then  representing  the  Catholics.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  war  in  Europe 
was  by  this  time  imminent  and  certain  ; 
and  though  England  had  not  yet  formally 
joined  the  coalition  against  France,  that 
event  was  becoming  daily  more  inevitable; 
and  the  Government  was  very  desirous, 
as  usual  in  such  moments  of  danger,  to 
send  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland,  and 
to  show  the  three  millions  of  Catholics 
that  their  real  friends  were,  not  those 
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"  fraternal  "  United  Irishmen,  but  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Karl  of  Westmoreland. 

Upon  all  other  questions  the  state  of 
parties  in  Parliament  continued  nearly 
the  same  that  it  had  been  for  many  yean  : 
that  is,  the  Castle  was  always  certain 
of  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority.  Mr. 
G.  Ponsonby,  after  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
repealing  every  law  which  prohibited  a 
trade  from  la-land  with  the  countries 
lying  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  which  was  lost  by  160  votes 
against  70.  On  the  same  day.  Mr.  Porboe, 
faithful  to  his  special  mission,  brought 
forward  his  regular  Place  and  Pennon 
bills  :  they  were  both  put  off  to  a  dis- 
tant day,  without  a  division,  though  not 
without  gome  debate.  Indeed  these  at- 
tacks on  the  places  and  pensions  were 
now  more  intolerable  to  the  Government 
and  its  supporters  than  ever  befOM  :  an. I 
they  were  louder  than  ever  in  their  re- 
probation of  such  Jacobin  movements, 
as  a  manifest  attempt  to  diminish  the 
rajal  prerogative  and  bring  in  Freiu lb 
principles. 

i,'iilar  motion  was  made  tl> 
sion,  which  merits  notice  M  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  ihuaeleM  end  desperate  cor- 
ruption of  the  times.  Mr.  Brown  moved 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  of  the 
last  session  touching  the  "weighing  of 
butter,   hides,  ami   tallow"  in  the  city  of 

Cork,  and  the  appointment  of  a  weigh- 

ma.-trr  in  that  city.  This  otliee  had  long 
been  in  the  ijift  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city,  and  the  corporation  had  always 
found  one  weighmaster  more  than  enough : 
but  the  Government,  in  pursuance,  said 
Mr.  Browne,  of  their  settled  policy  of 
"creating  influence,"  had  taken  the  ap- 
pointment, split  it  into  three  parts,  and 
bestowed  it  on  three  members  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  (J rattan  seconded  the  motion.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer on  the  express  ground  that  it  was  an 
'•  insult  to  the  crown,"  and  therefore  a 
manifest  piece  of  French  democracy  and 
infidelity,  intended  to  overthrow  the 
throne  and  the  altar.  There  was  a  sharp 
debate,  in  which  Patriots  said  many  cut- 
ting things  ;  and  at  half-past  two  in  the 
morning  the  motion  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the 
minds  of  honest  people  were  now  alto- 
gether turned  away  from  such  a  Parlia- 
ment ?  It  was  prorogued  on  the  18th  of 
April.  The  Speaker,  in  his  address  to  the 
viceroy,  speaks  of  one  gratifying  fact, 
"  the  extension  of  trade,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures,  which  has  with  a  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  progress  raised  this  king- 
dom to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  wealth 


never  before  experienced  in  it."  But  at 
the  same  time  he  let  his  excellency  know 
that  this  prosperity  "would  soon  i 
if  they  did  not  carefully  cherish  Un- 
blessed constitution  in  church  and 
state.  "Its  preservation,  therefore,"  be 
continued,  "  must  ever  be  the  great 
object  of  their  care,  and  there  is  no 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  M 
tial  to  its  preservation,  nor  more  justly 
dear  to  their  patriotic  and  Loyal  feeling*, 
than  that  which  has  settled  the  throne  of 
these  realms  on  his  majesty's  illustrious 
house;  on  it,  and  on  the  provisions  for 
securing  a  l'rotestant  Parliament,  depends 
the  l'rotestant  Ascendency,  and  with  it 
the  continuance  of  the  many  blessings  we 
now  enjoy." 

It  appears  from  the  studied  allusions  to 
tin'  Protestant  Ascendency,  which  in   the 

speech  of   the  Speaker    were  evidently 

aimed  against  the  petition  of  the  Catho- 
lics for  a  participation  in  the  elective 
franchise,  that  Mr.  Poster  wished  to  raise 
a  strong  and  general  opposition  to  that 
measure  throughout  the  country:  but  the 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  imported 
that  the  Government,  moved  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  British  councils,  was  di 
rather  to  extend  than  contract  the  indul- 
gences to  the  Boman  Catholics.  Hi-< 
majesty  approved  of  their  wisdom  in  the 
liberal  indulgences  that  had  been  granted. 
but  suggested  no  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  Protestant  interest,  which  hail  been 
almost  a  matter  of  course  in  all  vi< 
speeches,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
••  Ascendency." 

This  year  was  a  season  of  most  vehe- 
ment agitation  and  discussion  upon  the 
Catholic  claims.  That  body  was,  oi 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  miserable 
measure  of  relief  granted  by  the  shabby 
bill  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  Mr.  Simon 
Butler,  chairman  of  the  Dublin  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  published,  by  order  of 
that  society,  a  "  Digest  of  the  Popery 
Laws,"  bringing  into  one  view  the  whole 
body  of  penalties  and  disabilities  to  which 
Catholics  still  remained  subject  after  all 
the  small  and  nibbling  attempts  or  pre- 
tences of  relief.  The  pamphlet  thus  truly 
sums  up  the  actual  condition  of  the  Ca- 
tholics at  that  moment,  after  Sir  Hercules 
Lan^rishe's  Act: — 

"  Such  is  the  situation  of  three  imllions 
of  good  and  faithful  subjects  in  their 
native  land !  Excluded  from  every  trust, 
power,  or  emolument  of  the  state,  civil  or 
military ;  excluded  from  all  the  benefits  of 
the  constitution  in  all  its  parts ;  excluded 
from  all  corporate  rights  and  immunities  ; 
expelled  from  grand  juries,  restrained  in 
petit  juries ;  excluded  from  every  direc- 
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tion,  from  every  trust,  from  every  in- 
corporated society,  from  every  estab- 
lishment, occasional  or  fixed,  instituted 
for  public  defence,  public  police,  public 
morals,  or  public  convenience ;  from  the 
bench,  from  the  bank,  from  the  ex- 
change, from  the  university,  from  the 
college  of  physicians :  from  what  are 
they  not  excluded  ?  There  is  no  in- 
stitution which  the  wit  of  man  has  in- 
vented or  the  progress  of  society  pro- 
duced, which  private  charity  or  public 
munificence  has  founded  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  learning,  and  good 
arts,  for  the  permanent  relief  of  age, 
infirmity,  or  misfortune,  from  the  super- 
intendence of  which,  and  in  all  cases 
where  common  charity  would  permit, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  legisla- 
ture has  not  taken  care  to  exclude  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  Such  is  the  state 
which  the  corporation  of  Dublin  have 
thought  proper  to  a-sert,  '  differs  in  no 
MSjpect  from  that  of  the  Protestants,  save 
only  in  the  exercise  of  political  power;' 
and  the  host  of  grand  juries  consider  '  as 
essentia]  to  the  existence  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  the  permanency  of  the  connection 
with  England,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  throne  in  his  majesty's  royal  house.1 
A  greater  libel  on  the  constitution,  the 
connection,  or  the  succession,  could  not 
be  pronounced,  nor  one  more  pregnant 
with  dangerous  and  destructive  conse- 
quences than  this,  which  asserts  that 
they  arc  only  to  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued by  the  slavery  and  oppression  of 
three  millions  of  good  and  loyal  sti 

At  the  same  time  the  (lateral  Commit- 
tee prepared  a  "Declaration"  of  Catholic 
tenets  on  certain  points  with  regard  to 
which  people  of  that  creed  had  long  been 
wantonly  belied  :  such  as  keeping  of  faith 
with  heretics ;  the  alleged  pretension  of 
the  Pope  to  absolve  subjects  from  their 
allegiance ;  of  clergymen  to  dispense 
them  from  oaths,  and  the  like.  All  these 
alleged  doctrines  the  Declaration  Indig- 
nantly and  contemptuously  denied;  and 
it  was  signed  universally  throughout 
Ireland  by  clergy  and  laity.  To  the 
Declaration  was  added  a  republication  of 
the  well-known  "  Answers  of  six  Catholic 
Universities  abroad  to  the  queries  which 
had  been  propounded  to  them,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pitt,  three  years  before,  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Catholics."  The 
universities  were  those  of  Paris,  Louvain, 
Alcala,  Douay,  Salamanca,  and  Valla- 
dolid.  The  queries  and  the  answers  form 
a  highly  important  document  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  We  give  the  queries  in 
full,  and  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
answers— only  premising  that  Mr.  Pitt 


sought  these  declarations,  not  to  satisfy 
his  own  mind,  because  he  was  too  well 
informed  to  need  this,  but  only  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  benighted  country  gentle- 
men and  greedy  Ascendency  politicians, 
who  would  be  sure  to  bawl  out  against 
the  concessions  to  Catholics  which  he  in 
that  perilous  time  and  for  political  reason* 
was  determined  to  grant. 

tiii:  qijf.uiks. 

1.  Has  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any 
body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority, 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  what- 
soever, within  the  realm  of  England  } 

f,  Can  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any 
body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  absolve  or  dispense  his 
majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, upon  any  pretext  whatsoever? 

!5.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  faith  by  which  Catholics  arc 
justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretic.-, 
or  other  persons  differing  from  them  in 
religious  opinions,  in  any  transaction, 
either  of  I  public  or  a  private  nature? 

And  the  six  universities  responded 
unanimously  and  simultaneously  in  the- 
negative  upon  all  the  three  points.  The 
answers  are  all  exceedingly  distinct  and 
categorical.  That  of  the  university  of 
Alcala.  in  Spain,  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men :  — 

'To  the  first  question  it  is  answered — 
That  none  of  the  persons  mentioned  i:» 
the  pn  posed  question,  either  individually 
or  collectively  in  council  assembled,  have 
any  right  in  civil  matters  ;  but  that  all 
civil  power,  jurisdiction,  and  pre-eminence 
are  derived  from  inheritance,  election, 
the  consent  of  the  people,  and  other  such 
titles  of  that  nature. 

"To  the  second  it  is  answered,  in  like 
manner — That  none  of  the  persons  above- 
mentioned  have  a  power  to  absolve  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance. 

"To  the  third  question  it  is  answered 
— That  the  doctrine  which  would  exempt 
Catholics  from  the  obligation  of  keeping 
faith  with  heretics,  or  with  any  other 
persons  who  dissent  from  them  in  matters 
of  religion,  instead  of  being  an  article  of 
Catholic  faith,  is  entirely  repugnant  to  its 
tenets. 

•'  Signed  in  the  usual  form,  March  17th, 
1789." 

The  learned  doctors  of  some  of  these 
universities  could  not  refrain,  while  they 
gave  their  answers,  from  administering  a 
rebuke  to  those  who  asked  such  questions. 
For  instance,  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  at 
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Louvain.  "  Having  requested  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  questions  above  stated, 
docs  it  with  readiness— but  is  struek  with 
astonishment  that  such  questions  should, 
at  the  end  of  this  lsth  century,  lie  proposed 
to  any  learned  body,  by  inhahitants  of  a 
kingdom    [England]   that  glories  in   the 
and  discernment  of  its  natives." 
The  publication  of  the  Catholic  1 
ation,  with  the   opinions  of  the  univer- 
sities, was  very  far  indeed  from  satisfying 
ana  of  the  Protestant  Lntaresl ; 
especially  as  there  came  forth  at  the  same 
time  the  detailed   plan  for  electing  dele- 
:hi-    year    to    the    Convention     of 
Catholics  which  had  already  been  decided 
upon.     These  Pap  vidently  pre- 

paring to  rise  a  little  out  of   their  abject 
humility.      The    Protestant    theologians 
n  themselves  too  acuta  to  be  im- 
]    -    I  upon  by  all  those  fine  protestations 
ins  made  by  Popish 
universities.     Since  when,  they  d 
Know,  was  it  held  that  the  declaration  of 
persons  charged  with  systematic  perfidy 
— that  they  were  jiersons  who  keep  faith- 
was  held  to  be  the  evidence  of  their  good 
character?     They  also  cited  examples  of 
nu:  atually,  in  former  ages, 
nbSolved,  or  attempted  to  absolve,  subjects 
from   their   .  .    was  it 

I    known    that    thow   universities 
in  France  and  Spain  were  full  of  Popish 
.  who  would  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  delude  the  minds  of  unsuspect- 
ed   Protectants,   and    so   pa.e    the 
r  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  resumption  of  forfeited 
and  fulfilment  of  Pastorini's  prophecies  I 
I  >  have  been  more   especially 
in"  for  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Catholic     Convention    that    excited    the 
alarm  and  wrath  of  the  "Ascendency  " 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this 
plan,  a  general  outcry  was  raised  against 
it;  sedition,  tumult,  conspiracy,  and 
treason,  were  echoed  from  county  to 
county,  from  grand  jury  to  grand  jury. 
legislators,  high  in  the  confidence 
of  their  sovereign,  and  armed  with  the 
influence  of  station  and  olhce,  presided 
at  those  meetings,  and  were  foremost  in 
arraigning  measures,  upon  the  merits  of 
which  in  another  place  and  in  another 
function  they  were  finally  to  determine. 

The  exaggerated  and  alarming  la 
of  most  of  the  grand  juries  imported 
that  the  Catholics  of  Irelands  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  insurrection,  read}'  to 
hurl  the  king  from  his  throne,  and  tear 
the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution  to 
pieces. 

The  Leitrim  grand  jury  denominated 
the  plan  "  an  inflammatory  and  danger- 


ous publication,"  and  stated  '-that  they 
felt  it  necessary  to  come  forward  at  that 

period  to  declare  that  they  were  ready  to 
support,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
their  present  most  valuable  constitution 
in  church  and  state,  and  that  they  would 
resist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the 
attempts  of  any  body  of  men,  however 
numerous,  who  should  presume  to  threaten 
innovation  in  either." 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork 
denominated  the  plan  "an  unconstitu- 
tional proceeding  of  the  most  alarming, 
dangerous,  and  seditious  tendency — an 
attempt  to  overawe  Parliament;"  they 
stated  their  determination  to  M  protect 
and  defend,  with  their  lives  and  property, 
the  present  constitution  in  church  and 
That  of  Roscommon,  after  the 
usual  epithets  of  '•  alarming,  dangerous, 

and  seditious,"  asserted  that  the  plan 
called  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  associate  them- 
selves in  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom 
upon  the  model  of  the  national  assembly 
of  F  ranee,  which  had  already  plunged  that 
devoted  country  into  a  larchy 

and  tumult  unexampled  in  any  civilised 
nation;  they  stated  it  to  be  "an  attempt 
to  overawe  Parliament;"  they  mentioned 
their  serious  and  sensible  alarms  for  the 

existence  of  their  present  happy  establish- 
ment in  church  and  state;  and  their  de- 
termination, "at  the  hazard  of  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  to  uphold  and  main- 
tain the  Protestant   interest  ol    Ireland." 

The  grand  jury  of  Sligo  Raolvt  d  "  that 
they  would,  at  all  times,  and  by  every 
constitutional  means  in  their  pov. 
sist  and  oppose  every  attempt  then  mak- 
ing, or  thereafter  to  be  made,  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  obtain  their  elective 
franchise,  or  any  participation  In  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country."  And  that  of 
Donegal  declared  that,  though  "they  re- 
garded the  <  'atholics  with  tenderness,  they 
would  maintain,  at  the  hazard  of  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  the  Protestant  in 
teasel  Of  Ireland." 

The  grand  jury  of  Fermanagh,  pro- 
fessing also  "the  warmest  attachment  to 
their  Roman  Catholic  brethren,"  felt  it, 
however,  necessary  to  come  forward  at 
that  period  to  declare  that  they  were 
"ready  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  their  present  invaluable  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state."  And  that 
of  the  County  of  Deny,  after  express  bag 
their  apprehensions  lest  that  proceeding 
"might  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  hier- 
archy (consisting  partly  of  laity)  which 
would  destroy  the  Protestant  Ascendency, 
the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
the  established  constitution  of  this  coun- 
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try,"  tendered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  the  happy  constitution  as  estab- 
lished at  the  revolution  of  1GS8.  A  very 
great  majority  of  the  leading  signatures 
affixed  to  those  resolutions,  were  those  of 
men  either  high  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  or  enjoying  lucrative  places  un- 
der it,  or  possessing  extensive  borough 
interest. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Louth, 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  at  tfieir  head,  declared,  "  that  the 
allowing  to  Roman  Catholics  the  right  of 
voting  for  members  to    serve    in    Par- 
liament, or  admitting  them  to  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
the   Protestant  establishment,   the    con- 
tinuance of  the  succession  to  the  crown  in 
the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  and 
finally  tended  to  shake,  if  not  destroy, 
their  connection  with  Great  Britain,  on 
the    continuance    and    inseparability    of 
which  depended  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  that  kingdom  ;  that  they  would 
oppose  every   attempt    towards    such  a 
dangerous  innovation,  and  that  they  would 
support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the 
present  constitution,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  throne  on  his  majesty's  Protestant 
house."    The  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Limerick  charged  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee with  an  intention  to  overawe  the 
legislature,  to  force  a  repeal  of  liie  penal 
laws,  and  to  create  a  Popish  democracy 
for  their  government  and    direction   iii 
pursuit  of    whatever    objects  might  be 
holden  out  to  them  by  turbulent    and 
seditious  men.      They    then    instructed 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  •'  at 
all    events,    to  oppose    any   proposition 
■which  might  be  made  for  extending  tu 
Catholics  the  right  of  elective  franchise." 
At  this  meeting  the  chancellor  was  pre- 
present.    The  corporation  of  Dublin  in 
strong  terms  denied  the  competency  of 
Parliament  to  extend  the  right  of  fran- 
chise to  the  Catholics,  which  they  called 
"  alienating  their  most  valuable  inherit- 
ance ;"  and  roundly  asserted  against  the 
fact,  that  "the  last  session  of  Parliament 
left  the  Roman  Catholics  in  no  wise  dif- 
ferent from  their  Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects, save  only  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power." 

Some  of  the  grand  juries  indignantly 
rejected  the  proposals  made  to  them  of 
coming  to  any  resolutions  injurious  to 
their  Catholic  brethren.  Agents  had 
been  employed  to  tamper  with  every 
grand  jury  that  met  during  the  summer 
assizes.  Nothing  could  tend  more  di- 
rectly than  this  measure  of  pre-engaging 
the  sentiments  of   the  country  against 


three  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  to  raise 
and  foment  discord  and  disunion  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Counter  re- 
solutions, answers  and  replies,  addresses 
and  protestations,  were  published  and 
circulated  in  the  public  papers  from  some 
grand  jurymen,  and  from  many  different 
bodies  of  Catholics  ;  several  bold  and  se- 
vere publications  appeared  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  not  only  from  in- 
dividuals of  the  Catholic  body,  but  from 
the  friends  of  their  cause  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants. It  is  scarcely  questionable  but 
that  the  virulent  and  acrimonious  oppo- 
sition raised  against  the  Catholic  peti- 
tion for  a  very  limited  participation  in  the 
elective  franchise,  enlivened  the  sense  of 
their  grievances,  opened  their  views,  and 
united  their  energies  into  a  common  effort 
to  procure  a  general  repeal  of  the  whole 
Penal  Code. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  United  Irish  Society  Mere 
unavoidably  coming  closer  together.  In 
a  debate  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Keogh,  a 
gentleman  of  great  manliness  of  character 
as  well  as  power  of  intellect,  fairly  said 
that,  for  a  late  publication  (Digest  of 
the  Popery  Laws),  the  United  Irishmen 
and  their  respected  chairman.  Mr.  Simon 
Butler,  demanded  their  wannest  grati- 
tude.* 

At  that  time  the  United  Irish  Society 
was  the  only  association  of  any  kind 
which  even  admitted  a  Catholic  into  its 
ranks.  No  Catholic  could  be  in  the  Whig 
Club,  nor  would  it  even  pennic  the  Ca- 
tholic question  to  be  agitated  there.  This 
point  was  decided  in  a  singular  debate  of 
the  Whig  Club  in  November,  1792,  when 
Mr.  Huband  having  proposed  that  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  should  be  taken 
upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  mem- 
bers with  respect  to  Catholic  claims — 


*  Mr.  Plowden.  In  an  apologetic  sort  of  way,  aaya 
upon  this  occasion — "It  was  natural  for  persona 
staggering  under  oppression  cordially  to  grasp 
•n  ry  hand  that  held  out  relief."  Nothing  can  bo 
more  provoking  than  the  affectation  of  "loyalty"  to 
the  House  of  Hanover  which  certain  Catholic  writers, 
previous  to  emancipation,  thought  it  needful  to 
make.  Plowden,  in  another  place,  speaking  of  the 
same  publication  made  by  the  United  Irishmen, 
says — "It  would  be  unfair  if  the  historian  were  to 
represent  the  transactions  of  a  particular  period 
from  consequences  that  appeared  at  a  distant  inter- 
val of  time,  and  the  subsequent  fate  of  many  of  the 
actors  in  the  scenes.  It  is  his  duty  faithfully  to  re- 
present them  as  they  really  passed  at  the  lime. 
Merit  and  demerit  can  only  attach  from  previous  or 
co-existing  circumstances,  not  from  the  posthumous 
issue  engendered  in  the  womb  of  time  by  future 
base  and  unavowed  connections.  It  was  not  because 
an  individual  was  guilty  of  treason  in  the  year  1798, 
that  every  previous  act  or  transaction  in  which  that 
individual  was  concerned  for  the  twenty,  tea,  or  five 
preceding  years  was  affected  with  the  venom  of  hia 
latter  crime." 
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Some  gentlemen  decidedly  asserted  that 
they  did  not  think  the  Catholic  question 
(Might  to  be  mentioned  or  discussed  in  the 
Wtttg  Club.  They  were  averse  to  their 
having  any  concern  in  it.  and  one  went  N 
far  as  to  say,  that  if  it  were  admitted  to 
lie  debated  in  that  society,  be  would  with 
his  own  hand  strike  his  name  out  of  the 
list  of  the  members. 

On  which  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Rowan  ob- 
served, that  he  would  be  as  tenacious  Many 
other  gentleman  of  remaining  in  any 
society  where  improper  subjects  wire  pro- 
posal for  discussion;  but  that  for  his  part. 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  strip  off  his  Whig 
Club  uniform,  and  to  throw  it  to  the 
waiter,  if  the  Catholic  question  wan 
deemed  an  unfit  subject  for  their  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  W.Brown  called  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  the  purpose  of  their  associa- 
tion. They  placed  themselves  in  the 
front  of  thf  public  cause,  to  further  it.  not 
to  stop  its  further  progress ;  the 
principle  Of  their  declaration  was,  a  Mi- 
lium engagement  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  people,  etc.  Who,  said  he,  are  the 
people?  I  dare  any  gentleman  to  name 
the  people  of  Ireland  without  including 
the  Soman  Catholics.  What!  isitaques- 
tion,  shall  three  millions  of  Irishmen 
continue  slaves  or  obtain  their  freedom  1 
Is  a  question  to  be  deserted  by  men  pro- 
bating patriotism,  professing  to  redress 
the  public  oppression,  pledged  to  stand 
together  in  defence  of  their  country's 
liberties  ?     No  ;  it  is  not. 

To  desert  the  cause  of  the  Catholics, 
would  be  to  desert  the  principles  of  their 
institution,  it  would  be  to  deserve  their 
calumny  thrown  against  them  by  their 
enemies,  that  they  were  an  opposition 
struggling  for  power,  not  a  band  of  pa- 
triots for  the  public  weal;  it  would  rob 
their  names  of  honour,  their  rank  and 
wealth  of  consequence,  and  it  would 
finally  sink  them  from  a  station  of  poli- 
tical importance,  down  to  the  obscurity 
and  insignificance  of  an  interested  and 
impotent  party. 

On  the  question  being  put,  whether  the 
Catholic  question  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  or  not  on  Wednesday  fort- 
night, it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by 
thirteen. 

The  long  talked-off  Convention  of  the 
Catholics  was  actually  held  in  December 
of  this  year :  the  elections  of  delegates 
had  been  regularly  and  quietly  held,  in 
pursuance  of  the  "  plan,"  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  delegates  assembled  at 
Tailors'  Hall,  Dublin,  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, 1792;  two  hundred  delegates 
being  present. 


While  this  peaceable  convention  was 
holding  its  meetings,  another  phenomenon 
appeared  in  Dublin,  which  gave  still  great 
uneasiness,  both  to  the  "  Ascendency  " 
and  to  the  Castle.  The  National  Guard, 
a  new  military  body,  was  arrayed  and 
disciplined  in  Dublin.  They  wore  green 
uniforms,  with  buttons  engraved  with  a 
harp,  under  a  cap  of  liberty,  instead  of  a 
crown.  Their  leaders  were  A.  II.  Rowan, 
and  James  Xapper  Tandy;  they  effected 
to  address  each  other  by  the  appellation 
of  citizen,  in  imitation  of  the  French. 
This  corps  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
populace,  and  was  always  cordially  greeted 
as  they  appeared  in  the  street  or  on 
parade.  Government  really  felt  alarm  ;  a 
general  insurrection  was  apprehended ; 
they  pretended  to  have  information  of  the 
particular  nights  fixed  for  that  purpose. 
The  magistrates,  by  order  of  Government, 
patrolled  the  streets  with  bodies  of  hone 
each  night.  It  was  given  out  from  the 
Castle  that  the  custom-house,  the  post- 
otliee,  and  the  jail  were  the  first  places  to 
be  attacked,  and  that  the  signal  for  rising 
was  to  have  been  the  pulling  down  of  t  la- 
statue  of  King  William  in  College  Green 

with  ropes.  Many  Other  false  rumours  ol 
conspiracies  and  assassinations  w< 
set  afloat  In  the  meanwhile  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  and  all  the  Volunteer  corps 
of  Dublin,  were  summoned  to  assemble  on 
Sunday,  the  'Jth  of  December,  1798,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  the  French  and 
the  triumph  of  universal  liberty.  The 
summons  began  with  an  affectation  of 
Gallicism—"  Citizen  Soldier."  However, 
the  meeting  was  prevented,  and  Govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  on  the  .Sth  ol 
December  against  their  assembling.  The 
National  GuardB  did  not  assemble,  and 
the  only  persons  who  appeared  on  parade 
were  A.  II.  Rowan,  J.  N.  Tandy,  and 
Carey  the  printer. 

This  Catholic  Convention  and  this  Na- 
tional Guard  appeared  dangerous  in  tho 
eyes  of  Fitzgibbon  (now  Earl  of  Clare) ; 
the  object  of  his  life  was  the  legislative 
union,  and  he  foresaw,  that  unless  conven- 
tions of  delegates  and  associations  of 
armed  citizens  were  prohibited  and  pre- 
vented by  law,  that  great  measure  never 
could  be  carried.  Accordingly  his  busy 
brain  was  already  busy  in  maturing  a 
series  of  measures  to  deprive  all  Irish- 
men, whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  of 
every  means  of  expressing  their  wishes 
by  delegates,  and  every  means  of  assert- 
ing their  rights  by  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
1792—1793. 

The  Catholic  Convention. — Tteconciliation'of  differ- 
ences amongst  the  Catholics. — Their  deputation  to 
ttie  kin;r. — Successes  of  the  French  fortunate  for 
the  Catholics. — Dumouriez  and  Jemappcs. — Gra- 
eious  reception  of  the  Catholic  deputation. — llel- 
fast  mob  draw  the  carriage  of  Catholic  delegates. 
— Secret  Committee  of  the  Lords. — Report  on  De- 
fenders and  United  Irishmen. — Attempt  of  com- 
mittee to  connect  the  two. — Lord  Clare  creates 
"  alarm  anion;;  the  better  classes." — Proclamation 
against  unlawful  assemblies. — IiOrd  Edward  1'iti- 
Mnrid — French  Republic  declares  war  against 
England. — Large  measure  of  Catholic  relief  imme- 
diately proposed. — Moved  by  Secretary  Ilobart. — 
Act  carried. — Its  provisions. — What.it  yields,  and 
what  it  withholds. — Anns  and  gunpowder  act. — 
Act  against  conventions. — Ix>rd  Clare  the  real 
■Other  of  British  policy  in  Ireland  as  now  estab- 
lished.— Effect  and  intention  of  the  "  Convention 
Act." — No  such  law  in  England. — Militia  bill. — 
<  'atholic  Committee. — No  reform.— CI0.-0  of 
session. 

TnE  Catholic  Convention  met  under 
rather  favourable  auspices.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  a  reconciliation  or  coali- 
tion had  been  generally  effected  between 
the  committee  and  several  of  the  sixty- 
four  addressers,  including  bishops.  Con- 
vinced that  his  majesty's  ministers  in 
England  were  disposed  to  favour  their 
pretensions,  it  was  found  political  in  the 
l>ody  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  this  accom- 
modating disposition  and  desire  of  inter- 
nal union  is  to  be  attributed  the  modi-ra- 
tion of  the  public  acts  of  that  Convention. 
They  framed  a  petition  to  the  king,  which 
was  a  firm  though  modest  representation 
of  their  grievances ;  it  was  signed  by  Dr. 
Troy  and  Dr.  Moylan  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves „nd  the  other  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  by  the 
several  delegates  for  the  different  dis- 
tricts which  they  respectively  represented. 
They  then  proceeded  to  choose  five  dele- 
gates to  present  it  to  his  majesty;  the 
choice  fell  upon  Sir  Thomas  French,  Mr. 
Byrne,  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr.  Dcvereux,  and 
Mr.  Bellew.  These  gentlemen  went  by 
short  seas ;  in  their  road  to  Donagha- 
dee,  they  passed  through  Belfast  in  the 
morning,  and  some  of  the  most  respec- 
table inhabitants  waited  upon  them  at 
the  Donegal  Arms,  where  they  remained 
about  two  hours  ;  upon  their  departure, 
the  populace  took  their  horses  from  their 
carriages,  and  dragged  them  through 
the  town  amidst  the  liveliest  shouts 
of  joy  and  wishes  for  their  success.*  The 

*  Of  this  extraordinary  demonstration,  never  cx- 
ampled  before,  and  never  imitated  since,  Wolfe 
Tone  says : — "  Whatever  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
negotiations  in  England,  it  certainly  tended  to  raise 
and  confirm  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  at  home. 


delegates  returned  these  expressions  of  af- 
fection and  sympathy,  by  the  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  and  assurances  of 
their  determination  to  maintain  that  union 
which  formed  the  strength  of  Ireland. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  17113,  the  gentle 
men  delegated  by  the  Catholics  of  Ire 
land  attended  the  levee  at  St.  James's, 
were  introduced  to  his  majesty  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  secretary  of  state  for  the  homo 
department,  and  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting their  humble  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  was  pleased  most  graciously 
to  receive  it. 

His  majesty  had  his  reasons.  For- 
tunately for  the  Catholics,  England  was 
at  this  moment  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  peril.  She  was  already 
engaged  in  the  coalition  of  European 
powers  to  crush  the  new-born  Hercules 
of  France.  The  French,  under  Du- 
mouriez, had  happily  driven  back  the 
Prussian  invaders  from  the  passes  of  the 
Argonne.  Dumouriez  had  followed  up 
his  successes,  entered  Belgium  and  gained 
over  the  Austrians  the  glorious  victory  of 
Jemappes.  The  King  of  France  had 
already  been  removed  from  his  throne  to 
the  Temple  prison  ;  and  on  the  very  day 
when  the  King  of  England  was  so  gra- 
ciously receiving  the  Catholic  delegates, 
that  unhappy  French  monarch  was  await- 
ing his  trial,  sentence,  and  execution  at 
the  hands  of  his  people ;  all  of  which  took 
place  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  England  to  enter 
actively  into  the  war.  Ever  since  August 
of  last  year  the  British  Court  had  rcftwd 
all  communication  with  M.  Chauvelin, 
the  French  envoy,  and  he  was  finally 
dismissed  from  England  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  news  of  King  Louis' 
execution.  War,  therefore,  wus  now  in- 
evitable, and  war  on  such  a  scale  and 
against  such  a  foe  as  would  tax  the 
utmost  energies  and  resources  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  determined  accordingly 
to  endeavour  to  purchase  the  three  mil- 
lions of  Irish  Catholics,  who  make  such 
excellent  recruiting  material ;  so  that, 
instead  of  having  Irish  brigades  against 
them,  they  might  have  Irish  regiments 
for  them.  It  was  also  a  part  of  this 
policy  to  detach  the  Catholics  from  the 

'  Let  our  delegates,'  said  they,  'if  they  are  refused, 
return  by  the  same  route.'  To  those  who  look  be- 
yond the  surface  it  was  an  interesting  spectacle,  and 
fregnunt  with  material  consequences,  to  see  the 
)Usenter  of  the  North  drawing,  with  his  own 
hands,  the  Catholic  of  the  South  in  triumph  through 
what  may  be  denominated  the  capital  of  Presby- 
terinnism.  However  repugnant  it  might  be  to  the 
wishes  of  the  British  minister,  it  was  a  wholesome 
suggestion  to  bis  prudence,  and  when  he  scanned 
the  whole  business  in  his  mind,  was  probably  not 
dismissed  from  his  contemplation. " 
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United  Irishmen,  to  disgust  them  with 
"  French  principles,"  ami  predispose  them 
to  look  favourably  on  the  Legislative 
Union.  The  delegates  returned  from 
London,  in  the  complacent  language  of 
Mr.  l'lowden,  "the  welcome  heralds  of 
the  bcnigB  countenance  and  reception 
they  had  received  from  the  father  of  his 
people." 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1792,  the  Irish 
Parliament  met.  The  speech  from  t In- 
throne  recommended  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics.  The  House  of 
Lords  very  early  in  the  session  appointed 
a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  nation,  with  sjiccial  reference 
to  the  troubles  in  the  North  I 
Peep-of-Day  Boji  and  Defenders.  The 
dttce  made  a  most  extraordi- 
nary report,  in  which  tiny  appear  to  find 
no  criminal  rioters  in  the  North 

r  Defenders.  ••  All.  so  far  as  the 
committee  could  discover,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  i>ersuasion.poor  ignorant  labour- 
ing men,  sworn  fa 
With  U  opinion  that  they  wire  :. 
the  Catholic  cause."  '1  he  committee  fur- 
ther endi  avonred  to  connect  in  some  way 
with  those  agrarian  disturbers,  the  politi- 
cal demonstrations  of  the  United  Irish- 
men at  Mel  fast  and  other  towns.  They 
report  with  Ugh  indignation: — 

••  That  an  unusual  ferment  had  for  some 
month.-  past  disturbed  several  parts  of  the 
North,  particularly  the  town  cf  Belfast 
and  the  county  of  Antrim;  it  was  kept 
up  and  encouraged  by  seditious  papers 
and  pamphlets  of  the  most   dangerous 

tendency,  printed  at  very  cheap  and  in- 
considerable rates  in  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
which  issued  almost  daily  from  certain 
societies  <>f  men  or  clubs  in  both  those 
calling  themselves  committees 
under  various  descriptions,  and  carrying 
on  a  constant  correspondence  with  each 
other.  These  publications  were  circu- 
lated amongst  the  people  with  the  utmost 
industry,  and   appeared   to   be  calculated 

to  defame  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  render  the  people  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition  and  with  their  laws 
The  conduct  of  the  French  wtu  ikaatfuUy 
extolled,  and  recommended  to  the  public 
view  as  an  example  for  imitation  ;  hopes 
and  expectations  had  been  held  up  of 
their  assistance  by  a  descent  upon  that 
kingdom,  and  prayers  had  been  offered 
up  at  Belfast  from  the  pulpit  for  the  suc- 
f  their  arms,  in  the  presence  of 
military  associations,  which  had  been 
newly  levied  and  arrayed  in  that  town. 
A  body  of  men  associated  themselves  in 
Dublin,  under  the  title  of  the  First  Na- 
tional   Battalion  :      their    uniform    was 


copied  from  the  French,  green  turned  up 
with  white,  white  waistcoats  and  Striped 
trousers,  gilt  buttons,  impressed  with  a 
harp  and  letters  importing  'First  Na- 
tional Battalion,'  no  crown,  but  a  device 
over  the  harp  of  a  cap  ol  liberty  upon  % 
pike;  two  pattern  coats  had  been  left  at 
two  shops  in  Dublin.  Several  bodies  of 
men  had  been  collected  in  different  parti 
of  the  North,  armed  and  disciplined  under 
chosen  by  themselves,  end  com- 
posed mostly  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people.  These  bodies  were  daily  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  force,  they  had  ex- 
erted their  best  endeavours  to  procure 
military  men  of  experience  to  act  as  their 
officers,  some  of  them  having  exp 
stated  that  there  were  men  enough  to  be 
had,  but  that  officers  were  what  they 
wanted.  Stands  of  arms  and  gunpowder 
kO  a  very  large  amount,  much  above  Un- 
common consumption,  had  been  sent 
within  the  last  few  months  to  Belfast  and 
Newry,  and  orders  given  for  ■  much 
mater  quantity,  which  it  appeared  could 

be   wanted   only  for   military   operations. 
At   Belfast,  bodies  of  men   in  arm 

drilled   and    exercised    for  several    hours 

almost  every  night  by  candle-light,  and 

attempts  had  been  made  to  seduce  tin; 
soldiery,  which,  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  king's  fones.  bad  proved  Ineffectual. 
The  declared  object  of  these  military 
bodies  was  to  procure  a  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  the  obvious  intention  of  most 
i  appeared  to  be  to  overawe  the 
Parliament  and  the  Government,  and  i«> 
dictate  to  both.  The  committee  forbore 
mentioning  the  names  of  several  persons, 
lest  it  should  in  any  manner  affect  any 
criminal  prosecution,  or  involve  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  an\  man  who  had  DOOM 
forward  to  give  tin  in  information.  The 
result  of  their  inquiries  v\as,  that  in  rhoil 
opinion  it  was  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  tranquillity  of  that 
dom  to  permit  bodies  of  men  in  arms  to 
assemble  when  they  pleased  without  any 
legal  authority;  and  that  the  existence  of 
a  self-created  representative  body  of  any 
description  of  the  king's  subjects,  taking 
upon  itself  the  government  of  them,  and 
levying  taxes  or  subscriptions,  etc."  ought 
not  to  be  permitted. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  object  of  this 
report :  it  was  simply  Lord  Clare's  method 
of  preparing  the  way  for  his  coercion 
acts,  which  were  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
Defenders,  but  also  to  the  United  Irish- 
men and  to  the  Catholic  Convention  itself. 

The  policy  adopted  towards  the  Catho- 
lics at  that  time  took  the  form  which  it 
has  worn  ever  since,  and  which  may  be 
described  in  four  words — to  conciliate  tho 
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rich  and  to  coerce  the  poor.  This  extra- 
vagant report  of  the  Lords'  committee, 
giving  so  overcharged  a  picture  of  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  North,  was 
in  order  to  create  "  alarm  among  the 
better  classes,"  the  uniform  preparative 
for  coercion  and  oppression  in  Ireland. 

On  the  31st  of  January  the  11 
Commons  took  into  consideration  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  privy 
council,  dated  the  8th  December  last,  fur 
dispersing  all  unlawful  assemblies  ;  and 
Lord  Headfort  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  viceroy  for  this  proclamation  ••  to 
re  domestic  tranquillity  from  those 
whose  declared  objects  were  tumult,  dis- 
affection, and  sedition."  This  occasioned 
some  debate ;  but  the  address 
without  a  division.  This  proceeding  o! 
tli a  11  that  the  great  1 1 

in 'lit  majority  in  the  House,  as  well  .-.- 
the  Lords,  were  in  full  concurrence  with 
the  Government  in  favour  of  coercion. 
It  is  further  interesting  from  an  incident 
which  befell  at  the  close  of  the  d 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  in  a  very  vehe- 
ment tone,  declared,  "I  give  my  most 
hearty  disapprobation  to  that  add. 
I  do  think  that  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
the  majority  of  this  House  are  the  worst 
subjects  the  king  has."  A  loud  cry 
of  "to  the  bar,"  and  "take  down  his 
words,"  immediately  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  House.  The  House  was  cleared 
in  an  instant,  and  strangers  were  not  re- 
admitted for  nearly  three  hours. 

l'e  was  admitted  to  explain  himself, 
and  on  his  explaining,  the  li 

"  ResoUtd,  in  in.  con..  That  the  excuse 
offered  by  the  Might  Hon.  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, commonly  called  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  for  the  said  words  so  spoken. 
is  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient ;"  and 
be  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  on 
the  next  day,  when  his  apology  was  re- 
ceived, though  not  without  a  division 
upon  its  sufficiency;  for  receiving  it,  135; 
against  it,  GC— (12  Par.  JJtb.,  p.  82.) 

Mr.  Grattan  also  expressed  himself  with 
some  indignation  in  this  debate,  on  the 
classing  up  the  remnant  of  his  old  Volun- 
teers along  with  such  seditious  company 
as  United  Irishmen  and  National  Guards; 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart  had  read  to  the 
House,  as  part  of  the  outrageous  proceed- 
ings which  had  dictated  the  strong  mea- 
sure of  the  proclamation,  a  certain  sum- 
mons of  the  corps  of  goldsmiths,  calling 
on  the  delegates  of  that  corps  to  assemble 
and  celebrate  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  (from  Valmy),  and  the  French 
victory  in  the  Low  Countries  (Jemappes). 
Mr.  Grattan  was  soon  to  learn  that,  in  the 
application  of  the  new  laws  which  were 


now  to  be  enacted,  the  remnant  of  tho 
classic  old  Volunteers  was  to  be  held  no 
more  sacre  1  than  the  most  republican 
United  Irish  club,  or  the  poorest  lodge  of 
ten. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  the  French 
Republic  declared  war  against  England 
(which  was  now  known  to  be  the  very 
head  and  heart  of  the  coalition  against 
France);  and  on  the  14th  of  that  month 
the  Irish  secretary,  Mr.  Hobart.  presented 
a  petition  from  some  Catholics,  and  de- 
scribed at  length  tho  measure  which  ha 
intended  to  introduce.  A  few  days  after, 
he  brought  in  his  ••  Relief  Bill,"  and  had 
it  read  a  first  time.  It  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Ogle,  and  by  the  famous  Dr.  Duigenan. 
Throughout  its  passage  it  was  supported 
by  the  Court  party,  because  it  ■  H  a  Court 
ft;  and  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  (,'urran, 
and  Moat  of  the  opposition  supported  it,  of 
course.  Dr.  Duigenan  raked  up  I 
times  all  the  most  hideous  accusations  that, 
ever  bigotry  had  invented,  and  ignorance- 
believed  against  Rapists,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  grant  of  any  relief  to  such  in-- 
creants.  On  the  second  reading,  Mr.  <i. 
I'onsonby  and  Mr.  La  'louche 
against  it.  When  the  bill  was  in  com- 
mittee, Mr.  George  Knox,  in  a  liberal  and 
able  speech,  moved  that  the  committee 
might  be  empowered  to  receive  a  clause 
to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Major  . 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Daly,  CoL  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  M.  Smith,  Mr.  "John  O'Neil,  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  some  other  gentlemen  friendly 
to  Catholic  emancipation;  it  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  upon  a  division  by  1G3 
against  89. 

The  bill  finally  passed  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  Dili  of 
April.  This  act,  which  was  received  with 
so  much  gratitude,  and  was  extolled  as 
such  a  triumph  of  liberality,  enables  Ca- 
tholics to  vote  for  members  of  l'arlia- 
ment — that  is,  for  l'rotestant  members 
and  none  other;  admits  them  to  the  bar — 
that  is,  the  outer  bar — all  the  honours  and 
high  places  of  the  profession  being  re- 
served for  Rrotestants ;  enables  them  to 
vote  for  municipal  officers — that  is,  Pro- 
testant officers  exclusively  ;  permits  them 
to  possess  arms,  provided  they  pOM 
certain  freehold  and  personal  estate,  and 
take  certain  oaths,  neither  of  which  con- 
ditions applied  to  Protestants ;  allows 
them  to  serve  on  juries,  but  not  to  sit  on 
parish  vestries  ;  admits  them,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  to  hold  military  and 
naval  commissions,  certain  of  the  higher 
grades  being  excepted — and  it  subjects 
the  exercise  of  most  of  these  new  privi- 
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leges  to  the  taking  of  a  most  insulting  and 
humiliating  oath.      As  this  act  ( 
III.,  c.  21.)  settled  for  thirty-six  years 
the  whole  condition  and   relations  of  the 
Catholics,  it  la  here  given  iu  full . — 

'  :;;5Geo.  III.,c.  xxi. 

".•la  Art  for  the    RtUtf  of   His    Majesty's 
Popish  or  Roman  Cut/iolic  Suif 
Ireland. 

"  Whereas,  various  acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  passed  imposing  on  his  ma- 
subjects  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  many  restraints  and 
disabilities  to  which  Other  SUbis 
this  realm  are  not  liable;  and  from  the 
peaceable  and  loyal  demeanour  of  his 
majesty's  PopUl  or  lionian  Catholic 
subjects,  it  is  tit  that  such  restraints 
and  disabilities  shall  Ik-  discontinued  i 
lie   it    I  .■Kt'ii.     by    the    ting's 

•  \cellcnt  in.ij'-ty,  by  and  With 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
.spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  his 
.  "s  .subjects  being  Papists  or  per- 
sons professing  the  P<>;  nan  Ca- 
tholic religion,  or  married  to  Papist |  or 
persons  professing  the  I'opish  or  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  educating  any  of 
their  children  in  that  religion,  shall  not 
be  liable  or  subject  to  any  penalties,  for- 
feitures, disabilities,  or  incapacities,  or  to 
amy  laws  for  the  limitation,  charging,  or 
discovering  of  their  estates  and  property. 
real  and  personal,  or  touching  the  acquir- 
ing of  property  or  securities  affecting 
property  :  save  such  as  his  majesty's  sub- 
icets  oi  the  Protestant  religion  are  liable 
and  subject  to  ;  and  that  such  parts  of 
:dl  oaths  as  are  required  so  be  taken  by 
persona  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
voting  at  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
Parliament;  and  also  such  parts  of  all 
oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  persons 
voting  at  elections  for  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament  as  import  to  deny  that  the 
person  taking  the  same  is  a  Papist,  or 
married  to  a  Papist,  or  educates  his  chil- 
dren in  the  Popish  religion,  shall  not 
hereafter  be  required  to  be  taken  by  any 
voter,  but  shall  be  omitted  by  the  person 
administering  the  same;  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  a 
Papist,  or  person  professing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  vote  at  an 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  should  at,  or  previous  to 
his  voting,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  abjuration,  any  statute  now  in  force 
to  the  contrary  of  any  of  the  said  matters 
in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

"  II.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 


enacted,  That  all  Papists,  or  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  who  may  claim  to  have  a  right 
of  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  of  voting  for  magistrates  in  any 
city,  town  corporate,  or  borough,  within 
this  kingdom,  be  hereby  required  to  per- 
form all  qualification-,  registries,  an  1 
other  requisites,  which  are  now  required 
of  his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects,  la 
like  cases,  by  any  law  or  laws  now  of 
force  in  this  kingdom,  save  and  except 
such  oaths  and  parts  of  oaths  as  are  herein 
before  excepted. 

'•  III.  And  provided always.  That  nothing 
herein  before  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  repeal  or  altei 
any  law  or  act  of  Parliament  now  in  force, 
by  which  certain  qualifications  are  re- 
quired to  be  performed  by  persons  enjoy- 
ing any  offices  or  places  of  trust  under  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors  other 
than  as  hereinafter  is  enacted. 

"IV.  1'ioriaxlalsn,  That  nothing  nerein 
contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  (five  Papists,  or  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  religion,  a  right  tOTOte 
at  any  parish  vestry  for  levying  of  money 
to  rebuild  or  repair  any  parish  church,  or 
respecting  the  demising  or  disposal  of  tin- 
income  of  any  estate  belonging  to  any 
church  or  parish,  or  for  the  salary  of  the 
parish  clerk,  or  at  the  election  of  any 
churchwarden. 

"  V.  Provided  always,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  extend  to,  or  be 
construed  to  affect,  any  action  or  suit  now 
depending,  which  shall  have  been  brought 
or  instituted  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session  of  Parliament. 

"  VI.  Provided  also,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  authorize  any 
Papist,  or  person  professing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  have,  or  keep 
In  his  hands  or  possession,  any  arms. 
armour,  ammunition,  or  any  warlike 
stores,  sword-blades,  barrels,  locks  or 
stocks  of  guns,  or  fire-arms,  or  to  exempt 
such  person  from  any  forfeiture,  or  penalty 
inflicted  by  any  act  respecting  arms, 
armour,  or  ammunition,  in  the  hands  or 
possession  of  any  Papist,  or  respecting 
Papists  having  or  keeping  such  warlike 
stores,  save  and  except  Papists,  or  per- 
sons of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
seized  of  a  freehold  estate  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  or  possessed  of  a  per- 
sonal estate  of  one  thousand  pounds  or 
upwards,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to 
keep  arms  and  ammunition  as  Protestants 
now  by  law  may ;  and  also,  save  and 
except  Papists  or  Roman  Catholics  pos- 
sessing a  freehold  estate  of  ten  pounds 
yearly  value,  and  less  thau  one  hundred 
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pounds,  or  a  personal  estate  of  three  hun- 
dred and  less  than  one  thousand  pounds, 
who  shall  have,  at  the  session  of  the  peace 
in  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  to  be 
taken  by  an  act  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  years  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty's reign,  entitled,  ■  An  act  to  enable  his 
majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to 
testify  their  allegiance  to  him ;'  and  also,  in 
open  court,  ewear  and  subscribe  an  affi- 
davit that  they  are  possessed  of  a  free- 
hold estate  yielding  a  clear  yearly  profit 
to  the  person  making  the  same  of  ten 
pounds,  or  a  personal  property  of  three 
hundred  pounds  above  his  just  debts, 
sjKJcifying  therein  the  name  and  nature 
of  such  freehold,  and  nature  of  such  per- 
sonal property,  which  affidavit  shall  be 
carefully  preserved  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  who  shall  have  for  his  trouble  a  fee 
of  sixpence,  and  no  more,  for  every  such 
affidavit ;  and  the  person  making  such 
affidavit,  and  possessing  such  property, 
may  keep  and  use  arms  and  ammunition 
as  Protestants  may,  so  long  as  they  shall 
respectively  possess  a  property  of  the 
annual  value  of  ten  pounds  and  upwards, 
if  freehold,  or  the  value  of  three  hundred 
pounds  if  personal,  any  statute  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

"VII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  Papists,  or  persons 
professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  to  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all 
civil  and  military  offices,  or  places  of  trust 
or  profit  under  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  to  hold 
or  take  degrees,  or  any  professorship  in, 
or  be  masters  or  fellows  of,  any  college  to 
be  hereafter  founded  in  this  kingdom, 
provided  that  such  college  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  shall 
not  be  founded  exclusively  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  nor 
consist  exclusively  of  masters,  fellows,  or 
other  persons  to  be  named  or  elected  on 
the  foundation  of  such  college,  being  per- 
sons professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion ;  or  to  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  trust  in,  and  to  be  a  member  of, 
any  lay-body  corporate,  except  the  College 
of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  without 
taking  and  subscribing  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, supremacy,  or  abjuration,  or 
making  or  subscribing  the  declaration 
required  to  be  taken,  made,  and  sub- 
scribed, to  enable  any  such  person  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  of  such  places,  and  without 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  according  to  the  rights  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  any  law, 


statute,  or  byelaw  of  any  corporation  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  provided 
that  every  such  person  shall  take  and 
subscribe  the  oath  appointed  by  the  said 
act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth years  of  his  majesty's  reign,  en- 
titled, 'An  act  to  enable  his  majesty's 
subjects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  testify 
their  allegiance  to  him;'  and  also  the 
oath  and  declaration  following,  that  is  to 
say : 

" '  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I 
do  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
I,  A.  15.,  do  swear  that  I  do  abjure,  con- 
demn, and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  im- 
pious, the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to 
murder,  destroy,  or  any  ways  injure  any 
person  whatsoever,  for,  or  under  the  pre- 
tence of,  being  a  heretic;  and  I  do  declare- 
solemnly,  before  God,  that  I  believe  that 
no  act  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked, 
can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by  or 
under  pretence  or  colour  that  it  was  done 
either  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in 
obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power 
whatsoever.  I  also  declare  that  it  is  not 
an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  neither 
am  I  thereby  required  to  believe  or  pro- 
fess, that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  or  that  I 
am  bound  to  obey  an  order  in  its  own 
nature  immoral,  though  the  Pope  or  any 
ecclesiastical  power  should  issue  or  direct 
such  order,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hold 
that  it  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  pay  any 
respect  or  obedience  thereto,  I  further 
declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  sin 
whatsoever  committed  by  me  can  be  for- 
given at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope,  or 
any  priest,  or  of  any  person  whatsoever ; 
but  that  sincere  sorrow  for  past  sins,  a 
firm  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future 
guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God,  are  previous 
and  indispensable  requisites  to  establish 
a  well-founded  expectation  of  forgive- 
ness, and  that  any  person  who  receives 
absolution  without  these  previous  re- 
quisites, so  far  from  obtaining  thereby 
any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the 
additional  guilt  of  violating  a  sacra- 
ment ;  and  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  defend 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  settle- 
ment and  arrangement  of  property  in  this 
country  as  established  by  the  laws  now  in 
being;  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow, 
and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  sub- 
vert the  present  church  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic 
establishment  in  its  stead ;  and  I  do  so- 
lemnly swear  that  I  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege,  to  which  I  am  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  Protestant  govern- 
ment in  this  kingdom.     So  help  me  God.' 

"  VIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  Papists, 
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or  persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  may  be  capable  of 
being  elected  professors  of  medicine  upon 
the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunn,  any 
law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

•IX.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend, or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  enable 
any  person  to  sit  or  vote  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  or  to  hold,  exercise,  or 
enjoy  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant,  lord- 
deputy,  or  other  chief  gOfWDOf  or  go- 
vernors of  this  kingdom,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor or  keeper,  or  commissioner  of  the 
great  seal  of  this  kingdom,  lord  high 
treasurer,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
or  Common  Pleas,  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  justice  of  the 
*  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas,  or  baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  master  or  keeper  of  the  rolls, 
secretary  of  state,  keeper  of  the  privy 
■eal,  vice-treasurer,  or  deputy  viee-trea- 
surcr,  teller  and  ca-hierof  the  Exchequer, 
or  auditor-general,  lieutenant  or  governor, 
or  custos  l'.ituloruin  of  counties,  secretary 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  lord-deputy,  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom,  member  of  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  prime  sergeant, 
attorney-general,  solicitor- general,  second 
and  third  sergeants-at-law,  or  king's 
counsel,  masters  in  chancery,  provost  or 
fellow  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Un- 
divided Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near 
Dublin;  postmaster-general,  master,  and 
lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's  ord- 
nance, commander-in-  chief  of  his  majesty's 
forces,  generals  on  the  staff,  and  sheriffs 
and  sub-sheriffs  of  any  county  in  this  king- 
dom ,  or  any  office  contrary  to  the  rules, 
orders,  and  directions  made  and  established 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act  passed  in  the  I 
teenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  entitled,  'An  act  for 
the  explaining  of  some  doubts  arising 
upon  an  act  entitled,  An  act  for  the  bet- 
ter execution  of  his  majesty's  gracious 
declaration  for  the  settlement  of  this 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  satisfaction  of 
the  several  interests  of  adventurers,  sol- 
diers, and  other  his  subjects  there,  and 
for  making  some  alterations  of,  and  addi- 
tions unto,  the  said  act,  for  the  more 
speedy  and  effectual  settlement  of  this 
kingdom,'  unless  he  shall  have  taken, 
made,  and  subscribed  the  oaths  and  de- 
clarations, and  performed  the  several  re- 
quisites, which  by  any  law  heretofore 
made,  and  now  of  force,  are  required  to 


enable  any  person  to  sit  or  vote,  or  to 
hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  said  offices 
respectively. 

••  X.  Provided  alio,   and  he  it  > 
That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
enable  any  Papist,  or  person  profi 
the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to 
•  any  right  of  presentation  to  any 
istical  benefice  whatso 

"  XI.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  do  Papist, 
or  person  professing  the  Popish  or  B 
Catholic  religion,  shall  be  liable  or  subject 
to  any  penalty  for  not  attending  divine 
service  on  the  Sabbath  day,  called  Sun- 
day, in  his  or  her  parish  church. 

'•XII.  Provided  also,  and  be,  it  en 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be' 
construed  to  extend  to  authorise  any 
Popish  priest,  or  reputed  Popish  priest, 
-.ate  marriage  between  Protestant 
and  Protestant,  or  between  any  person 
who  hath  been,  or  professed  himself  or 
herself  to  be,  a  Protestant  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months  before  such 
hration  of  marriage,  and  a  Papist,  unlets 
such  Protestant  and  Papist  shall  hare 
been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  that  every  Popish 
priest,  or  reputed  Popish  priest,  who  shall 
celebrate  any  marriage  between  two  Pro- 
testants, or  between  any  such  Pro 
and  Papist,  unless  such  Protestant  and 
Papist  shall  have  been  first  married  by  ■ 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  his  majesty  upon  conviction 
thereof. 

"XIII.  And  whereas  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent, in  case  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  shall  be  pleased  so  to  alter  the 
statutes  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin,  and  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  as  to  enable 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  enter  into,  or  to  take  < I 
in,  the  said  university,  to  remove  any 
obstacle  winch  now  exists  by  statute  law  , 
be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first, 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  it  shall  not  b 
for  any  person  upon  taking  any  of  the 
degrees  usually  conferred  by  the  said  uni- 
versity, to  make  or  subscribe  any  declar- 
ation, or  to  take  any  oatli  save  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  any  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  XIV  Provided  always,  That  no  Pa- 
pist or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person  profes- 
sing the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish  reli- 
gion, shall  take  any  benefit  by  or  under 
this  act,  unless  he  shall  have  first  taken 
and  subscribed  the  oath  and  declaration 
in  this  act  contained  and  set  forth,  and 
also  the  said  oath  appointed  by  the  said 
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act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth years  of  his  majesty's  reign,  en- 
titled, 'An  act  to  enable  his  majesty's 
subjects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  tes- 
tify their  allegiance  to  him,'  in  some  one 
of  his  majesty's  four  courts  in  Dublin,  or 
at  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  at 
any  adjournment  thereof  to  be  holden  for 
the  county,  city,  or  borough  wherein  such 
Papist  or  Iioman  Catholic,  or  person  pro- 
fessing the  Human  Catholic  or  Popish 
religion,  doth  inhabit  or  dwell,  or  before 
the  going  judge  or  judges  of  assize  in  the 
county  wherein  such  Papist  or  Iioman 
Catholic,  or  person  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Popish  religion,  doth  inhabit 
and  dwell,  in  open  court. 

"  XV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
That  the  names  of  such  persons  as  shall 
so  take  and  subscribe  the  said  oatli  and 
declaration,  with  their  titles  and  additions, 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  rolls,  for  that 
purpose  to  be  appointed  by  said  roapee 
tive  courts  ;  and  that  the  said  rolls  once 
in  every  year  shall  be  transmitted  to. 
and  deposited  in,  the  Rolls  Office  in  this 
kingdom,  to  remain  amongst  the  records 
thereof,  and  the  masters  or  keepers  of 
the  rolls  in  this  kingdom,  or  their  law- 
ful deputy  or  deputies,  are  hereby  em- 
powered and  required  to  give  and  deliver 
to  such  person  or  persons  so  taking  and 
subscribing  the  said  oaths  and  declara- 
tion, a  certificate  or  certificates  of  such 
person  or  persons  having  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  said  oaths  and  declaration,  for 
each  of  which  certificates  the  sum  of  one 
shilling,  and  no  more,  shall  be  paid. 

"  XVI.  And  be  it  further  provided  and 
enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  no  freeholder,  burgess,  free- 
man, or  inhabitant  of  this  kingdom,  being 
a  l'apist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish 
religion,  shall  at  any  time  be  capable  of 
giving  his  vote  for  the  electing  of  any 
knight  or  knights  of  any  shire  or  county 
within  this  kingdom,  or  citizen  or  burgess 
to  serve  in  any  Parliament,  until  he  shall 
have  first  produced  and  shown  to  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  said  county,  or  his  deputy 
or  deputies,  at  any  election  of  a  knight 
or  knights  of  the  said  shire,  and  to  the 
tive  chief  officer  or  officers  of  any 
city,  borough,  or  town  corporate  to  whom 
the  return  of  any  citizen  or  burgess  to 
serve  in  Parliament  doth  or  shall  repec- 
tivcly  belong  at  the  election  of  any  citi- 
zen or  burgess  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
such  certificate  of  his  having  taken  and 
subscribed  the  said  oath  and  declaration, 
either  from  the  Rolls  Office  or  from  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the 


said  oaths  and  declaration  shall  be  taken 
and  subscribed ;  and  such  person  being  a 
freeholder,  freeman,  burgess,  or  inhabit- 
ant so  producing  and  showing  such  cer- 
tificate, shall  be  then  permitted  to  vote  as 
amply  and  fully  as  any  Protestant  free- 
holder, freeman,  burgess,  or  inhabitant  of 
such  county,  city,  borough,  or  town-cor- 
porate, but  not  otherwise." 

This  law,  it  may  be  thought,  saved 
tolerably  well  the  main  privileges  of  the 
odious  "  Ascendency."  and  still  left  the 
two  sects  or  two  nations  in  the  relative 
position  of  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
caste;  but  the  requirements  of  1 
policy  at  this  time  were  absolute 
undeniable.  It  was,  however,  felt  I 
thoroughgoing  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  !»• 
a  sore  humiliation  thus  at  last  to  have  to 
acknowledge  the  civil  existence  of  Papists 
at  all,  and  that  Papists  no  longer  breathed 
altogether  by  "connivance."  But  the 
irritation  of  the  Protestant  intere  - 
soothed  by  certain  other  measures  which 
the  Government  carried  through  this 
session — the  Gunpowder  Act  and  the 
Convention  Act.  The  Gunpowder  Act, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  Arms,  Gunpowder,  and  Ammuni- 
tion into  this  Kingdom,  and  the  removing 
and  keeping  of  Gunpowder,  Ann:,  and 
Ammunition  without  license,"  contained 
very  oppressive  provisions,  authorising 
ttes  and  police  to  make  searches 
for  arms ;  and  may  be  called  the  first  of 
the  regular  series  of  "Arms  Acts  "  with 
which  Ireland  is  so  familiar  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  not  at  all  oppose!  in 
Parliament ;  indeed,  like  all  the  other 
Arms  Acts,  it  purported  to  be  a  tem- 
porary measure,  to  be  in  force  only  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1TM,  and  the  end  of 
then  next  session  of  Parliament.  The 
Government  pretended  that  it  was  needed 
just  at  that  time  to  defeat  and  suppress 
the  seditions  conspiracy  which  Lord  Clare 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  had  dis- 
covered, but  which  did  not  then  exist  at 
all;  and  which  afterwards  was  occasioned, 
or  indeed  rendered  necessary,  by  the 
atrocious  abuse  of  the  very  coercive  laws 
which  were  said  to  be  intended  to  defeat 
it. 

But  the  second  of  these  two  acts,  the 
Convention  Act,  Lord  Clare's  special  and 
favourite  measure,  stamps  that  nobleman 
as  the  true  author  and  creator  of  British 
policy  in  Ireland,  from  his  own  time  until 
this  hour.  The  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Clare  him- 
self. Its  real  and  plain  object  was  to 
prevent  the  prevalence  of  the  successful 
example  of  the  Catholic  Convention,  and 
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to  anticipate  a  Convention  which  it  was 
alleged  that  the  United  Irish  Society  was 
about  to  convene  at  Athlone. 

This  act  (33  Geo.  III.,  c.  29)  to  prevent 
the  election  or  appointment  of  unlawful 
assemblies,  under  pretence  of  preparing  or 
presenting  public  petitions  or  other  ad- 
I  to  his  majesty  or  the  Parliament. 
recites,  that  the  election  or  appointment 
of  assemblies,  purporting  to  represent  the 
people,  or  any  description  of  the  people, 
under  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting 
petitions,  complaint*;  remonstrant 
declarations,  and  other  addresses  to  the 
kiii'_',  or  to  both  or  either  llou-es  of  Par- 
liament, for  alteration  of  matter- 

by  law,  for  redress  of  alleged 
grievances  in  elmreh  ami  state,  may  lie 
made  use  of  to  MTV*  the  ends  of  factious 
and  seditious  persons,  to  the  violation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  great  and  inani- 
■i eouragement  of  riot,  tumult,  and 
diaorte  :  and  it  enacts  that  all  such 
assemblies,  committees,  or  other  Ixnlies  of 
Of  Otherwise  constituted 

or  appointed  are  unlawful  assemblies. and 
that   all    persona   firing  or  publishing 

Of  the  election  to  DS  made  of  such 
persons  or  delegates,  or  attending,  or  vot- 
ing. <>r  acting  therein  by  any  means,  are 
guilt?  Of  a  Ugh  misdemeanour.  The  act 
oondodea  with  a  declaration, M  that  no- 
thing in  it  shall  Impede  the  undoubted 
righl  of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  petition 
the  king  or  Parliament  for  redress  of  any 
public  or  private  grievance." 

This  measure  g»ve  rise  to  long  and 
acrimonious  debates.  When  it  wai  in 
committee  Mr.  Grattan  made  a  vigorous 
.  against  it :  his  chief  objection  to 
it  was,  tiiat  it  was  a  false  declaration  of 
law.  and  deprived  the  subject  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  of  petitioning  effectually 
against  grievances  by  rendering  the  pre- 
vious measure  of  consultation  and  deli- 
beration criminal.  Especially  he  was 
indignant  that  it  by  implication  con- 
demned all  previous  conventions  of  dele- 
gates which  had  ever  been  held,  including 
his  own  Volunteer  Convention.  He  said, 
— -  This  bill  is  said  to  be  an  expedient  to 
restore  peace ;  why  then  is  it  a  reflection  ? 
Why  do  the  preamble  and  declaration 
pronounce  every  man  who  has  been  a 
delegate,  all  the  Volunteers,  the  delegates 
at  Dungannon,  the  delegates  of  the  con- 
vention, the  committee  of  the  lawyers' 
corps,  and  the  corps  that  appointed  that 
committee  ;  the  committee  of  the  Catho- 
lics, their  late  conventions,  and  all  the 
Catholics  who  appointed  that  convention 
— that  is,  the  whole  Catholic  body — 
offenders,  men  guilty  of  an  unlawful 
assembly,  and  this  moment  liable  to  be 


prosecuted !  For  so  much  has  the  bill  in 
object  :  not  the  peace  of  the  country,  but 
reflection  on  great  bodies,  the  gratification 
of  spleen  at  the  expense  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by  voting  false  doctrine  into  law, 
and  the  brightest  passages  of  your  history 
into  unlawful  assemblies.  Gentlemen  have 
conceived  this  bill  an  expedient  to  quell 
insurgents:  let  them  read  the  bill.  It 
is  not  a  riot  act;  it  does  not  go  againsl 
riots  that  are,  but  conventions  thai  are 
not.  The  title  of  the  bill,  as  first  brought 
in,  was  to  prevent  riots  and  tumilts  aris- 
ing from  conventions;  but  as  the  bill  hail 
nothing  to  say  to  riots,  and  no  riots  ap- 
peared to  have  arisen  from  conventions, 
such  title  was  in  decency  dropped,  and  the 
object  of  the  bill  was  now  professed  to  be  an 
act  against  conventions.    Gentlemen  said 

a  national  convention  at  Athlone  was  in- 
tended. He  did  believe  that  such  a  one 
had  been  intended  some  time  ago,  but 
that  then  it  was  not  so;  or  if  then  In- 
tended, that  it  would  be  trifling  and  con- 
temptible. Ilis  objection  to  tin-  bill  was, 
that  it  was  a  trick,  making  a  supposed 
National  Convention  at  Athlone,  in  L798, 
a  pretext  for  preventing  delegation   for 

ever." 

All  opposition  was  vain.  The  Govern- 
ment had  fabricated  an  alarm  purposely 
to  get  this  act  passed.  .Mr.  Secretary 
llobart's  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  this 
delate,  expose  clearly  enough  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Government : — 

Mr.  Hobart  declared,  nothing  gave  him 
more  pain  than  that  the  debate  on  this  bill 
should  have  extended  to  such  a  length,  or 
that  it  should,  on  the  close  of  the  session. 
create  anything  like  a  disunion  of  senti- 
ment. He  declared  that  nothing  but  the 
very  alarming  state  to  which  the  country 
had  been  reduced  by  a  spirit  of  popular 
commotion  excited  by  conventions,  usurp- 
ing the  privileges  of  representation,  and 
assuming  to  control  Parliament,  could 
have  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill;  and  even  the  noble- 
man who  had  brought  it  into  the  other 
House,  before  he  had  done  so  had  con- 
sidered it  over  and  over  again,  and  did 
not  bring  it  forward  until  absolute  neces- 
sity called  for  some  effectual  measure  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  sedition,  at  a  time 
when  writs  had  been  issued  by  the  society 
called  United  Irishmen,  for  the  purpose 
of  assembling  the  convention  at  Athlone, 
and  under  a  conviction  that  if  Parliament 
should  break  up  without  adopting  the  bill, 
which  in  his  idea  never  did,  nor  never  was 
intended  to  meddle  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people,  the  constitution  itself 
might  be  subverted  before  Parliament 
could  be  assembled 
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The  act  passed:  on  the  final  division,  the 
teller  in  favour  of  the  passage  was  Arthur 
Wellesley.  There  is  not,  and  never  was, 
any  such  law  in  England.  From  that  day 
to  this,  it  has  effectually  prevented  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  deliberating  in  an 
orderly  and  authoritative  manner,  by 
means  of  accredited  delegates,  upon  their 
own  affairs.  It  was  afterwards  the  rock 
ahead  which  confronted  O'Connell  in  all 
his  agitation.  This  law  it  was  which 
prevented  his  calling  together  the  pro- 
mised "  Council  of  Three  Hundred,"  and 
left  him  only  the  alternative  of  inorganic 
"  Monster  meetings" — which  latter  indeed 
were  also  made  criminal  by  a  prudent 
interpretation  of  law 

In  this  same  session  of  Parliament, 
and  before  the  passage  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  bill,  there  was  passed  a  new 
Militia  bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Hills- 
borough, to  establish  the  militia,  as  his 
lordship  said,  "as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  on  the  same  plan 
as  that  of  England."  The  whole  num- 
ber of  men  he  proposed  to  be  1G.0OO,  upon 
a  rough  estimate  500  for  each  county. 
The  new  Militia  law  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  that  series  of  measures  now 
secured  by  the  Government  to  enable  them 
at  any  time  to  crush  down  every  popular 
movement  which  was  not  to  their  own 
tMta 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Catholics 
had  adjourned  after  dispatching  their 
delegates  to  the  king,  and  they  had  left  a 
sub- committee  sitting  in  Dublin,  with 
power  to  act  for  them  between  their  rising 
and  their  next  meeting ;  but  they  made  a 
material  alteration  in  its  constitution,  In- 
associating  to  the  twelve  members  who 
then  formed  it,  the  whole  of  the  country 
delegates,  each  of  whom  was  henceforward 
to  be,  ipso  facto,  a  member  thereof.  They 
then  resolved,  unanimously,  that  they 
would  reassemble  when  duly  summoned 
by  the  sub-committee,  who  were  invested 
with  powers  for  that  purpose.  "  We  will 
attend,"  cried  a  member  from  a  remote 
county  (W  Gorman,  of  Mayo),  "  if  we  are 
summoned  to  meet  across  the  Atlantic." 

The  sub-committee  had  enteied  into 
a  series  of  negotiations  with  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Hobart  respecting  the  details  of 
their  Relief  bill.  But  although  the  origi- 
nal demand  in  the  address  to  the  king 
was  for  general  relief,  including  admis- 
sion to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it 
soon  became  evident  to  the  minister 
that  they  would  take  much  less.  Wolfe 
Tone,  in  his  indignant  narrative  of  these 
proceedings,  says: — 

"  In  the  first  interview  with  the  Irish 
minister,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 


were  at  once  given  up,  and  the  question 
began  to  be,  not  how  much  must  be  con- 
ceded, but  how  much  might  be  withheld. 
So  striking  a  change  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  administration  ;  they  in- 
stantly recovered  from  the  panic  which 
had  led  them  into  such  indiscreet,  and,  as 
it  now  appeared,  unnecessary  concessions 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament ;  they  dex- 
terously seduced  the  Catholics  into  the 
strong  ground  of  negotiation,  so  well 
known  to  themselves,  so  little  to  their 
adversaries ;  they  procrastinated,  and  they 
distinguished,  they  started  doubts,  they 
pleaded  difficulties  ;  the  measure  of  relief 
was  gradually  curtailed,  and,  daring  the 
tedious  and  anxious  progress  of  discus- 
sion, whilst  the  Catholic  mind,  their  hopes 
and  fears,  were  unremittingly  intent  on 
the  progress  of  their  bill,  which  was  ob- 
viously and  designedly  suspended,  the  acts 
already  commemorated  (Militia,  Gun- 
powder, and  Convention  Acts)  were  driven 
through  both  Houses  with  the  utmost 
impetuosity,  and  with  the  most  cordial 
and  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  parties, 
received  the  royal  assent." 

In  fact,  the  leading  Catholics,  whether 
prelates  or  landed  proprietors,  seemed  to 
be,  or  affected  to  be,  (mite  satisfied  with 
the  poor  relief  they  had  obtained  :  and  we 
find  henceforth  less  and  less  disposition 
on  their  part  to  join  in,  or  to  countenance, 
the  ultra- liberal  views  of  the  United 
Irishmen.*  In  truth,  there  was  no  body 
of  nun  in  the  three  kingdoms  more 
naturally  disposed  to  abhor  "French 
principles  "  than  the  Catholic  peers,  gen- 
try, and  bishops,  who  thought  their  own 
interests  safer  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment than  in  the  liberty  and  equality  of  a 
republic  on  the  French  model.  The  ablest 
workers,  it  is  true,  on  the  General  Com- 
mittee, John  Keogh,  M*Neven.  and  Rich- 
ard M'Cormick,  joined  the  United  Irish 
Society,  which  had  not  yet  become  revolu- 
tionary, republican,  and  separatist,  but 
which  was  soon  to  be  forced  into  that 
extreme  position. 

The  same  session  of  Parliament  of  1 793 
saw  the  passage  of  some  measures  which 
had  been  amongst  the  favourite  objects 
of  the  opposition  for  years.    It  seemed, 

*  One  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  policy  of  Government  to 
attach  to  them  the  leading  Catholics,  and  especially 
the  bishops,  and  so  keep  the  Catholic  body  out  of 
the  United  Irish  ranks,  appears  in  the  tone  of  the 
pastoral  letters  of  various  prelates  to  their  flocks,  in 
which  they  warned  them  against  "  nefarious  de- 
signs "  and  lawless  persons.  From  this  moment, 
also,  the  laborious  Mr.  Plowden,  in  his  useful  Hit- 
torical  Review,  never  has  a  good  word  for  the 
unfortunate  Defenders,  or  any  other  Irishman  who 
did  not  choose  to  submit  quietly  and  patiently  to  the 
very  uttermost  extremities  of  tyranny. 
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Indeed)  at  the  commencement  of  that 
session  as  if  the  principle  of  Parliamen- 
tary  Refers  were  to  be  admitted  and 

fully  carried  out.  The  several  great  ob- 
ject! which  had  been  urged  by  the  op- 
position, ever  since  the  last  Parliament, 
with  greet  jwrsevcrance  and  ability,  were 
sponsibility  bill,  the  Plate  and  the 
Pension  bill.  There  were  also  other  neee- 
ures  of  great  consequence,  but  of  less 
general  Importance:  such  as  the  disquali- 
fying of  revenue  officers  from  sitting  in 
Parliament,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Police 
net.  By  the  Hespiinsiliility  bill.  BO  money 
could  1)0  disposed  of  by  the  sole  order 
from  the  king,  as  was  before  the  case; 
for  Irish  otli  ill  warrants; 

and  every  warrant  and  olliecr  came  before 
Parliament.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  such  a  bill  was,  that  the  hereditary 
revenue  was  given  up.  and,  like  the  ad- 
ditional supply,  voted  nnnually.  The 
great  effect  and  consequence  of  such  a 
re  any  man  who  understood  Go- 
vernment must  -  ure. 

By  the  Pension  bill  nil  pensioners  for 
years  or  during  pleasure  were  excluded  ; 
and  the  sum,   which  then  was  m 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand   pounds  a 
■\as  reduced  to  rfntitjr  thousand. 

By  the  l'lace  bill,  all  new  places   from 
the  date  of   the  bill  were  mequalifled. 

Officers  of  revenue,  whose  duty  required 
their  absence  from  Dublin,  were  excluded; 
and  the  principle  of  excluding  them  all 
was  carried. 

let  the  acts  already  mentioned,  the 
following  popular  acts  were  passed  in  the 
session  of  1 718,  viz :  (33  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxv.) 
"An  Act  to  encourage  the  Improvement 
Of  Barren  Land;"  (xxxi.)  "  An  Act  for 
regulating  the  Trade  of  Ireland  to  and 
from  the  East  Indies,  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  provisions  for  a  time  therein 
mentioned  ;"  (33  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxxiv.)  "  An 
Act  for  the  support  of  the  Honour  and 
Dignity  of  His  Majesty's  Crown  in  Ire- 
land, and  for  granting  to  His  Majesty  a 
Civil  List  Establishment,  under  certain 
Provisions  and  Regulations ; "  (33  Geo. 
III.,  c.  xli.)  "An  Act  for  securing  the 
Freedom  and  Independence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  excluding  therefrom  Per- 
sons holding  any  Offices  under  the  Crown, 
to  be  hereafter  created,  or  holding  certain 
Offices  therein  enumerated,  or  Pensions 
for  Term  of  Years,  or  during  His  Majesty's 
Pleasure  ;  "  (33  Geo.  III.,  c.  xlviii.)  "  An 
Act  to  Remove  Doubts  respecting  the 
Functions  of  Juries  in  Cases  of  Libel ; " 
(33  Geo.  III.,  c.  lii.)  "  An  Act  for  the 
Advancement  of  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
by  granting  the  Sums  therein  mentioned 
for  the  support  of  Commercial  Credit." 


But  no  general  measure  of  reform  could 
be  carried.  The  conciliatory  disposition 
of  the  Government  abated  sensibly  in 
proportion  as  the  French  successes  on  the 
Continent  seemed  more  doubtful.  In  fact, 
Dumouriez  lost -the  Low  Conn 
quickly  as  he  had  won  them :  rather  indeed 
he  had  given  up  his  conquests  to  the  Al- 
lies;  having,  as  is  well  known,  become  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  The  miserable 
wretch  subsisted  for  many  years  on  a 
pension  from  the  English  Government, 
and  died  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  L82S. 
It  was  believed  for  a  time  in  England 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  going 
back,  and  that  the  danger  was  in 
measure  past.  They  resolved  therefore  to 
rely  on  the  trifling  concession!  they  had 
already  made  to  conciliate  the  opposition 
party  and  the  upper  classes  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  to  make  relentless  use  of  their 
new  coercion  acts  in  "stamping  out" 
United  Irishi.i.  :i. 

The  session  was  closed  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1793. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
1793-1795. 

Small  results  of  Catholic  Relief  Bill.— Distinctions 
still  kept  up. — Excitement  against  the  Catholics. 
— Trials  of  Defenders. — racking  Jariei 
gress  of  United  Irishism/— Opposed  by  Catholic 
bishops. — Arrests  of  Bond  and  Butler.—  I 
t ion  of  A.  Hamilton  Rowan. — Last  effort  for  Par. 
liamentary     Reform.— Def  d     lii*h 

Meeting  in  Dublin  dispersed  by  the  Polio*. — Rev. 
Wm.  Jackson  and  Wolfe  Tone. — Rowan  cham  d 
with  Treason. — Rowan  escapes. — Tone  allowed  to 
quit  the  country. — Vow  of  the  Cave  Hill.— I'itz- 
william's  Administration. — Kitzwilliani  deoafvad 
by  Pitt — Dismissal  of  Mr.  Berecford.—  I'lan  of 
.Mr.  Pitt — Insurrection  lirst. — "Union"  after- 
wards.— I'itzwilliam  recalled. — Gnat  Despon- 
dency.— The  "Orangemen." — Beginning 
clon  and  Anarchy. 

The  limited  and  grudging  measure  for 
relief  of  the  Catholics  had  by  no  means 
had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  odious 
distinctions  which  had  so  long  divided 
Irishmen  of  different  religious  persuasions. 
The  law  indeed  was  changed,  but  the  in- 
solent and  exclusive  spirit  which  had 
inspired  the  Penal  Code,  the  very  marked 
and  offensive  disabilities  which  still  left 
the  Catholic  people  in  a  condition  of 
legal  inferiority,  gave  the  "Ascendency" 
ample  opportunity  to  make  them  feel 
daily  and  hourly  that  they  were  still  a 
proscribed  and  oppressed  race.  Great 
difficulties  at  first  prevailed  in  raising 
the   different  regiments  of  militia;   for 
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although  Catholics  were  rendered  capable 
of  serving  in  them,  no  Catholic  officers 
were  appointed  ;  this  marked  reprobation 
of  all  gentlemen  of  that  communion  so 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  act  diffused  a 
general  diffidence  amidst  the  lower  orders, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint 
several  Catholic  officers  before  the  militia 
corps  could  be  completed. 

Catholics  were  not  yet  eligible  as 
mayors  or  sheriffs,  but  there  was  now  no 
legal  exclusion  of  them  from  the  guilds 
of  merchants.  Accordingly,  thirty  highly 
respectable  Catholic  merchants  of  Dublin 
applied  for  admission  into  their  guild, 
but  were  rejected  on  the  mere  ground  of 
their  religion.  In  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  continual  efforts  were  made  to 
traduce  and  vilify  the  whole  Catholic- 
body,  in  order  to  defeat  and  annul  the 
measures  which  the  legislature  had  passed 
in  their  favour.  Never,  perhaps,  in  all 
the  history  of  the  country,  had  the  viru- 
lent malignity  of  the  bigots  been  so  busy 
in  charging  upon  Catholics  all  manner  of 
evil  principles  and  practices.  Their  in- 
dignant denials  of  these  imputations  were 
utterly  unheeded.  Every  town  corpora- 
tion followed  the  example  of  that  of  Dub- 
lin, and  excluded  Catholics  even  from  the 
poor  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  guild 
of  their  trades.  The  growth  and  progress 
Df  Defenderism,  particularly  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  afforded  fuel  to  the  enemies  of 
lhe  Catholic  body,  which  they  studied  to 
implicate  in  the  outrages  width  were 
sometimes  committed.  Painful  industry 
was  employed  to  work  up  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  into  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  Pro- 
testants throughout  that  county.  No  arts 
were  left  untried  to  criminate  the  Catho- 
lic body ;  every  exceptional  word  or  action 
of  an  individual,  however  contemptible, 
was  charged  on  the  whole  ;  and  the  object 
was  now,  not  so  much  to  suppress  the 
Defenders,  as  to  fasten  their  enormities 
on  the  Catholic  body. 

On  several  trials  which  took  place  at 
the  assizes  for  Meath  County  in  prose- 
cuting men  charged  with  being  Defenders, 
the  juries  were  composed  exclusively  of 
Protestants.  Catholics,  it  is  true,  were 
legally  competent  to  sit  on  juries,  but  in 
every  case  of  prosecution  by  the  crown, 
the  Protestant  sheriff  took  care  to  show 
them  that  they  were  not  regarded  as 
"  good  and  lawful  men."  Irritated  and 
humiliated  by  such  continued  oppression, 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  many  of  the  Catho- 
lics began  to  despair  of  being  ever  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  honour  in  their  native 
land  without  such  a  revolution  as  would 
destroy  both  the  "  Ascendency  "  and  the 


English  connection  along  with  it.  Great 
numbers  of  them  about  this  time  joined 
the  United  Irish  Society,  which  was  not 
yet  indeed  a  revolutionary  or  republican 
body  in  form,  although  its  principal 
leaders  were  revolutionists  in  principle, 
and  already  foresaw  the  necessity  winch 
shortly  after  drove  them  into  armed  in- 
surrection. The  Catholic  bishops,  it  must 
be  admitted  (if  it  be  any  credit  to  them), 
most  vehemently  opposed  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  pro- 
testing their  "  loyalty,"  and  pouring  exe- 
cration upon  "  French  principles."  In 
the  humble  address  to  the  King  from 
nine  Catholic  bishops,  we  find  these 
strong  expressions,  which  prove  a  spirit 
of  the  most  determined  submissiveness 
under  oppression  : — 

'•  Whilst  we  lament  the  necessity  that 
inflicts  the  calamities  of  war  upon  any, 
even  the  most  depraved,  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  we  incessantly  supplicate  the 
Almighty  Disposer  of  events  that,  bless- 
ing your  Majesty's  arms  with  success,  He 
may  crown  you  with  the  glory  of  stopping 
the  progress  of  that  atheistical  faction 
which  aims  at  the  subversion  of  every 
religious  and  moral  principle. 

"  We  look  towards  that  unhappy  na- 
tion which  is  the  object  of  hostility,  and 
acknowledge  with  humble  thanksgiving 
the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  which, 
under  the  best  of  constitutions,  has  be- 
stowed on  the  land  we  live  in  freedom 
exempt  from  anarchy,  protection  guarded 
against  oppression,  and  a  prince  calculated 
by  his  wisdom  and  virtue  to  preserve  that 
happy  condition  of  society." 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try that  these  four  archbishops  and  five 
bishops  did  actually  bear  this  high  testi- 
mony to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
Ireland,  at  a  time  when  every  accused 
Catholic  was  tried  before  a  packed  jury 
of  his  emein  ies — when  no  Catholic  could  be 
a  magistrate  or  sheriff,  and  therefore  no 
Catholic  had  the  least  chance  of  justice 
in  any  court — when  the  unfortunate  flocks 
of  these  prelates  were  having  their  stacks 
of  grain  sold  to  pay  tithes  to  clergymen 
they  never  saw,  and  church  rates  to 
support  churches  which  they  never 
entered. 

The  government  now  began  a  system 
of  active  operations  against  the  United 
Irishmen.  Two  of  their  chiefs,  Simon  But- 
ler and  Oliver  Bond,  the  first  a  barrister, 
the  second  a  Dublin  merchant,  had  already, 
in  1792,  been  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  charged  with  having 
acted  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  one 
of  the  meetings  in  Taylor's  Hall,  at  which 
an  address  to  the   people   was  adopted, 
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very  strongly  denouncing  the  corrupt 
composition  of  Parliament.  This  was 
construed  as  an  offence  against  the  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament  ;  and  Butler  and 
Bond  were  condemned  to  l>c  imprisoned 
for  six  months,  and  to  pay  each  a  fine 
of  £500.  The  next  leader  marked  for 
vengeance  was  the  famous  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan,  the  friend  of  Tone,  and 
one  of  the  boldest  of  the  early  chiefs  of 
the  Society.  It  was  determined  to  prose- 
cute him  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  on 
account  of  an  address  "  to  the  Volun- 
teers," adopted  at  a  meeting  where  he 
acted  as  secretary.  The  address  had 
been  adopted  and  published  two  years 
Man;  yet  the  government  had  hesitated 
all  this  while  to  bring  him  to  trial.  In 
fact,  arrangements  had  tirst  to  be  per- 
fected to  ensure  the  packing  of  the  jury, 
i  irat  done  by  making  John  (iiff.ir  I. 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  facte 
fatigahle  partisan*  of  the  "  Ascendency," 
:  tile  sheriffs  of  Dublin  ;  he  knew 
precisely  on  what  jurors  the  Castle  could 
depend.  It  was  on  occasion  of  this  trial 
that  the  system  of  jury-packing  was 
thoroughly  organised  and  reduced  to  an 
art;  it  has  nee  that  time  formed  the 
chief  instrument  of  British  government 
in  Ireland. 

The  prosecuted  address  was  written  by 
Drennan,  and  its  first  paragraph  will 
■hOW  the  nature  of  the  M  sedition  :  " — 

/en-soldiers,  you  first  took  up 
arms  to  protect  your  country  from  foreign 
enemies  and  from  domestic  disturbance  ; 
for  the  same  puqioses  it  DOW  becomes 
vy  that  you  should  resume  them. 
A  proclamation  has  been  issued  in  Eng- 
land for  embodying  the  militia,  and 
a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council  in  Ireland 
for  repressing  all  seditious  associations  ; 
in  consequence  of  both  these  proclama- 
tions, it  is  reasonable  to  apprehend  dan- 
ger from  abroad  and  danger  at  home. 
From  whence  but  from  apprehended  dan- 
ger are  these  menacing  preparations  for 
war  drawn  through  the  streets  of  this 
capital,  or  whence,  if  not  to  create  that 
internal  commotion  which  was  not  found, 
to  shake  that  credit  which  was  not  af- 
fected, to  blast  that  volunteer  honour 
which  was  hitherto  inviolate,  are  those 
terrible  suggestions,  and  rumours,  and 
whispers  that  meet  us  at  every 
corner,  and  agitate  at  least  our  old 
men,  our  women,  and  children  ?  What- 
ever be  the  motive,  or  from  whatever 
quarter  it  arises,  alarm  has  arisen,  and 
you,  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  are  there- 
fore summoned  to  arms  at  the  instance  of 
Government  as  well  as  by  the  responsi- 


bility attached  to  your  character,  and  the 
permanent  obligation!  of  your  constitu- 
tion. We  will  not  at  this  day  condescend 
to  quote  authorities  for  the  right  of  having 
and  of  using  arms,  but  we  will  cry  aloud, 
even  amidst  the  storm  raised  by  the  witch- 
craft of  a  proclamation,  that  to  your  for- 
mation was  owing  the  peace  and  protec- 
tion of  this  island,  to  your  relaxation  has 
been  owing  its  relapse  Into  impotence  ami 
insignificance,  to  your  renovation  DWSt  be 
owing  its  future  freedom  and  its  present 
tranquility  ;  you  are  therefore  summoned 
to  arms,  in  order  to  preserve  your  country 
in  that  guarded  quiet,  which  may  secure 
it  from  external  hostility,  and  to  maintain 
that  internal  regimen  throughout  the  land, 
which.  Superseding  a  notorious  police,  or 
a  8upected  militia,  may  preserve  ihc 
bles,ings  of  peace  by  a  vigilant  prepara- 
tion for  war." 

The  address  went  on  to  recommend  ■ 
civil  and  military  convention,  which  was 
not  against  the  law  at  that  time,  though 
in  the  next  year  the  M Convention  Act" 
was  passed  to  prevent  all  such  assemblies. 

Upon  this  the  Attorney-Genera]  filed  an 
ex-officio  information.  The  trial  came  OH 
the  i".'t h  January,  1794,  though  the  infor- 
mation had  been  filed  as  far  back  as  the 

Mh  of  the  preceding  .June.  Upon  calling 
over  the  jury  one  of  them  was  obj« 
against,  as  holding  a  place  under  tho 
crown,  but  the  Attorney-General  insisted 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  objection,  and 
observed,  that  it  went  against  all  that  was 
honourable  ami  respectable  In  the  land. 
It  was,  therefore,  overruled  by  the  court. 
After  a  trial  of  about  ten  hours,  the  jury 
found  Rowan  guilty.  This  was  very  un- 
expected by  Mr.  Rowan's  party.  A  mo- 
tion was  afterwards  made  in  court  to  set 
aside  the  verdict,  and  grant  a  new  trial 
grounded  on  several  affidavits.  The  mo- 
th n  was  argued  for  six  days,  and  was  at 
last  discharged.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  defendant's  counsel  rested  their  . 
were,  1.  Upon  the  declaration  of  a  juror 
against  Mr.  Rowan,  viz.,  that  the  country 
would  never  be  quiet  till  he  was  banged 
or  banished.  2.  Upon  the  partiality  of 
Mr.  Giffard,  the  sheriff,  who  had  SO 
arrayed  the  panel  as  to  have  him  tried 
by  an  unfair  jury.  3.  Upon  the  in- 
credibility of  one  Lister,  the  chief  and 
only  witness  against  him  ;  and  4.  The  mis- 
direction of  the  court.  The  sentence  of 
the  court  upon  Mr.  Rowan  was  to  pay  to 
His  Majesty  a  fine  of  £500  and  be  impri- 
soned two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
29th  of  January,  1794,  and  until  the  fine 
were  paid,  and  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  himself 
in  £2000,   and    two    sureties    in   -£1000 
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each.  The  verdict  and  judgment  of  the 
court  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
popular  party.  Their  disapprobation  of 
the  verdict  was  expressed  in  court  by 
groans  and  hisses. 

Parliament  met  on  the  21st  of  January ; 
and  in  March  Mr.  Wm.  Brabazon  Pon- 
sonby  presented  his  bill  for  amending  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament.  Mr.  Gratton  ami  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  supported  the  bill ;  the 
Government  party  does  not  seem  to  have 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion, being  quite  sure  of  the  result.  On 
motion  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  it  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months ;  and  so  ended  all  efforts  for 
reform  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
Houses  were  prorogued  on  the  25th  of 
March. 

In  the  meantime  Hamilton  Rowan  was 
lying  in  Newgate,  according  to  his  sen- 
tence. The  United  Irish  Society  of  Dub- 
lin voted  him  an  address  in  his  prison, 
vehemently  denouncing  the  packing  of 
juries,  and  promising  "inflexible  deter- 
mination to  pursue  the  great  object  of 
our  asociations — an  equal  and  impartial 
representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament." 
But  the  Government  was  now  determined 
to  treat  these  extra-parliamentary  re- 
formers without  ceremony.  On  the  4th 
of  May,  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting, 
the  Taylor's  Hall  in  Back  Lane,  was 
invaded  by  the  police,  the  meeting  dis- 
persed and  thepapers  seized.  After  this 
event  many  of  the  more  timid,  or  prudent 
members,  fell  off  altogether  from  the 
society  ;  but  the  more  resolute  and  in- 
dignant, especially  the  republican  portion 
of  the  body,  made  up  their  minds  from 
this  moment  to  re-organise  the  society 
upon  a  distinctly  revolutionary  and  mili- 
tary basis,  which  they  effected  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Their  reasons 
for  taking  this  extreme  resolution  were — 
that  as  the  people  were  not  fairly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  and  had  no  hope  of 
being  so  represented — as  the  Convention 
Act  had  deprived  them  of  the  right  to 
consult  on  their  common  affairs  publicly, 
by  means  of  delegates  appointed  for  that 
purpose — and  a6  even  trial  by  jury  was 
now  virtually  abolished,  so  that  no  man's 
life  or  liberty  had  any  longer  the  slightest 
protection  from  the  laws,  they  were  thrown 
back  upon  their  original  rights  and  reme- 
dies as  human  beings — that  is  to  say,  the 
right  and  remedy  of  revolution. 

A  few  days  before  the  attack  of  the 
police  upon  Taylor's  Hall,  a  certain  Rev. 
William  Jackson,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  arrested  in  Dub- 
lin on  a  charge  of  high  treason.    He  had 


come  from  France,  with  instructions  from 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  to  have  an 
emissary  appointed  by  the  United  Irish 
leaders  who  should  go  to  Paris  and  nego- 
tiate for  French  aid  in  a  revolutionary 
movement.  He  had  come  by  way  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  there  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  errand  and  his  every 
movement,  contrived  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  a  companion  upon  his  mis- 
sion. This  was  one  Cockayne,  an  attor- 
ney, who  came  to  Dublin  with  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  affected  great  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  of  Ireland.  Jackson  had 
letters  of  introduction  to  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  refused,  however,  to  hold 
any  communication  with  him.  He  was 
introduced,  however,  to  Wolfe  Tone,  and 
had  several  interviews  with  Rowan  in 
prison.  Tone  at  first  entered  into  his 
views,  and  undertook  to  be  himself  the 
agent  who  should  go  to  France ;  but  at 
the  next  interview,  having  conceived 
suspicions  of  Cockayne,  if  not  of  .lack- 
son  himself,  he  drew  back,  and  declined 
further  negotiation.  Rowan,  however, 
was  less  cautious,  and  had  many  inter- 
views with  Jackson  and  Cockayne,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  first  to  secure 
Tone's  services  as  the  French  agent,  and 
on  his  refusal,  Dr.  Reynolds'.  All  this 
while  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Government  were 
kept  fully  apprised  of  all  that  was  going 
forward ;  and  at  length,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed there  was  evidence  enough  to  in- 
volve Jackson,  Tone,  Rowan  and  Rey- 
nolds in  a  charge  of  high  treason,  Jackson 
was  arrested,  brought  to  trial  the  next 
year,  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  Cock- 
ayne, and  about  to  be  sentenced  to  death, 
when  he  dropped  dead  in  court,  having 
swallowed  arsenic  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  now  certain  of  being  tried,  con- 
victed and  executed  for  high  treason, 
escaped  from  Newgate  prison,  arrived  in 
France,  and  thence  proceeded  to  America. 
Reynolds  avoided  arrest  by  timely  flight. 
Tone  was  not  apprehended  ;  but  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  accusation 
was  hanging  over  him ;  and  was  left  the 
option  of  quitting  the  country,  but  with- 
out any  promise  being  exacted  on  his  part 
as  to  his  course  for  the  future.  Before 
going  away,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  the 
two  conversations  he  had  with  Jackson. 
Tone's  son,  in  his  memoir  of  his  father, 
says:  "When  my  father  delivered  this 
paper,  the  prevalent  opinion,  which  ho 
then  shared,  was,  that  Jackson  was  a 
secret  emissary  employed  by  the  British 
Government.  It  required  the  unfortunate 
man's  voluntary  death  to  clear  his  char- 
acter of  such  a  foul  imputation.    What 
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randan  this  transaction  the  more  odious 
is,  that,  MfON  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  the 
life  of  Jackson  was  completely   in   the 

power  of  the  ftritiw  I  kw  rninent.  His 
evil  genius  was  already  pinned  upon 
him  ;  his  mission  from  France,  his  every 
thought,  and  his  views,  were  known.  Da 
was  allowed  to  proceed,  not  in  order  to 
detect  an  existing  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
hut  to  form  one,  and  thus  increase  the 
number  of  victims.  A  more  atrocious 
instance  of  perfidious  and  gratuitous 
cruelty  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  any  country  but  Ireland." 

In  May.  L796,  Tone  proceeded  to  Bel- 
fast with  his  family,  met  there  with  some 
Of  his  early  associates  in  the  formation  of 
the  lirst  United  Irish  Club,  and  made 
IgMMMB  excursions  with  them. 
One  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes  iu 
his  memoirs  is  impressive,  seen  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  eveiu- 1  "  I  remember,  par- 
ticularly, two  days  that  we  passed  on  the 
Cave  hill.  On  the  first,  Russell,  .'. 
Sunns.  MCracken.  and  one  or  two  more 
of  M,  on  the  summit  of  M'Art's  fort,  took 
.m  obligation,  which.  I  think  I  may 
.-ay.  [bora  OB  my  port  en  leavoured  to 
fulfil— never  to  desist  in  our  effort 

!  subverted  the  authority  of  Eng- 
land over  our  country,  and  asserted  her 
indcpendei, 

'lone  had  already  solemnly  promised 
his  friends  in  Dublin,  that  it  he  now  re- 
tired to  the  I'ni:.  it  would  only 
M  to  proceed  thence  to  France,  and  labour 
to  form  the  alliance  which  he  regarded 
oa  the  grand  mission  of  his  life  between 
the  French  Republic  and  a  republic  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795, 
owing  to  certain  arrangments  between 
the  Bngliah  ministers  and  those  lately 
"  coalizcd"  Whigs  who  had  been  admitted 
-bare  in  the  administration,  Lord 
Weetmoraland  was  recalled  from  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  over  as 
Lord-Lieutenant.  This  gave  great  hope 
and  satisfaction  to  the  [riah  Catholics  and 
their  friends  in  Parliament.  Lord  Fitz- 
william was  a  Whig  of  the  Burke  school, 
a  close  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ; 
and  it  was  universally  understood  that 
he  had  not  undertaken  the  Government  of 
Ireland  save  on  the  express  terms  that 
complete  Catholic  emancipation  would  be 
made  a  Government  measure.  Indeed, 
this  was  well  known  ;  for  before  consent- 
ing to  come  to  Ireland  he  had  induced 
Mr.  Grattan  to  go  over  and  confer  with 
him  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Mr. 
Grattan,  of  course,  made  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics  the  main  and  indis- 
pensable point;   and  the  Duke  of  Port- 


land and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  fully  concurred, 
with  the  distinct  assent  also  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
For  the  due  understanding  of  the  cruel 
fraud  which  that  minister  was  now  medi- 
tating upon  the  Irish  nation,  it  is  needful 
that  this  previous  arrangement  of  policy 
should  be  made  clear;  and.  fortunately, 
we  have  the  evidence,  both  of  Mr.  (I  rat  tan 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  himself,  in  full  con- 
tradiction to  the  aeeertioaa  of 
Fitzinbbon.    Mr. Grattan,  in  his  .dancer  fe 

ire,  says:  "In  summer,  on  a  change 
being  made  in  the  British  Cabinet,  being 
informed  by  some  of  the  learned  persons 
therein,  that  the  administration  of  the 
Irish  Department  was  to  belong  to  them, 
and  that  they  sent  for  us  to  adopt  our 
measures,  I  stated  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion to  be  one  of  them."  And  Lord  Fitz- 
william, in   his  letters  to  Lord  Carlisle, 

this    explicit    statement:    "  i'nmi 

the  very  beginning,  as  well  as  through 

the    whole    pi  that    fatal    imsi- 

t  fatal  I  fear  I  must  call  it,  1 
acted  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  origi- 
nal outline  settled  between  me  and  His 
Majesty's  ministry,  previous  to  my  depar- 
ture from  London.    From  a  full  con 

tion  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
from  every  information  1  had  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  stati'  and  temper  of  Ireland, 
from  the  year  1 7'.n»,  I    was  decid 
opinion,  that   not   only  sound  policy,  but 

.  required,  on  the  part  of  Gnat 
Britain,  that   the  work,  which  wa 
imiR-rfect   at  that    period,   ought   to   be 
completed,   and    the   Catholics    relieved 

from  ei  ery  remaining  disqualification.  In 
this  opinion  the  Duke  of  Portland  uni- 
formly concurred  with  me.  and  when  this 
question  came  under  discussion,  previous 
to  my  departure  for  Ireland,!  found  the 
Cabinet,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  their  head, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  same  convic- 
tion. Had  I  found  it  otherwise,  I  never 
would  have  undertaken  the  Government. 
I  at  first  proposed  that  the  additional 
indulgences  should  bo  offered  from  the 
throne;  the  very  best  effects  would  bc; 
secured  by  this  act  of  unsolicited  gracious- 
ness  ;  and  the  embarassing  consequences 
which  it  was  natural  to  foresee  must 
result  from  the  measures  being  left  open 
for  any  volunteer  to  bring  forward,  would 
be  timely  and  happily  avoided.  But  to 
this  proposal  objections  were  started  that 
appeared  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  the 
adoption  of  another  plan.  I  consented 
not  to  bring  the  question  forward  on  the 
part  of  Government,  but  rather  to  en- 
deavour to  keep  it  back  until  a  period  \f 
more  general  tranquility,  when  so  manv 
material  objects  might  not  press  upon  thf> 
Government,  but   as  the  principle    was 
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agreed  on,  and  the  necessity  of  its  being 
brought  into  full  effect  was  universally 
allowed,  it  was  at  the  same  time  resolved, 
that  if  the  Catholics  should  appear  deter- 
mined to  stir  the  business,  and  bring  it 
before  Parliament,  I  was  to  give  it  a 
handsome  support  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

"  I  was  no  sooner  landed,  and  informed 
of  the  real  state  of  things  here,  than  I 
found  that  question  would  force  itself 
upon  my  immediate  consideration.  Faith- 
ful to  the  system  that  had  been  agreed  on, 
and  anxious  to  attain  the  object  that  had 
been  committed  to  my  discretion,  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  gaining  every  necessary 
information,  or  in  transmitting  the  result 
of  the  British  Cabinet.  As  early  as  the 
fcth  of  January,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  subject ;  I  told  him  that 
I  trembled  about  the  Human  Catholics; 
that  I  had  great  fears  about  keeping  them 
quiet  for  the  session  ,  that  I  found  the 
question  already  in  agitation ;  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  bring  forward 
a  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  for  a 
repeal  of  all  remaining  disqualifications. 
I  mentioned  my  intentions  of  immediately 
using  what  efforts  I  could  to  stop  the 
progress  of  it,  and  to  bring  the  Catholics 
back  to  a  confidence  in  Government.  I 
stated  the  substance  of  some  conversations 
1  had  on  the  subject  with  80*mo  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  one  of  these  that  if  the 
postponing  of  the  question  could  be  ne- 
gotiated on  grounds  of  expediency,  it 
ought  not  to  be  resisted  by  Government. 
That  it  should  be  put  off  for  some  time 
was  allowed  by  another  to  be  a  desirable 
thing,  but  the  principle  of  extension  was 
at  the  same  time  strongly  insisted  on,  and 
forcibly  inculcated,  as  a  matter  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity." 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  took  possession  of  his 
government  on  the  4th  of  January,  171)5. 
Parliament  stood  prorogued  until  the  22d 
of  January,  He  occupied  the  intervening 
time  in  making  some  dismissals  from 
office,  which  created  great  dismay  and 
resentment  in  the  Castle  circles,  and 
proportional  joy  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Grattan  was  invited  to  accept 
the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  declined.  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr. 
Curran  were  to  be  made  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General ;  and  these  appointments 
in  themselves  were  significant  of  a  marked 
change  in  the  Irish  policy.  But  nothing 
struck  the  country  with  such  surprise  and 
pleasure,  mingled  with  apprehension,  as 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Beresford  from  the 
Revenue  Board.  The  Beresford  famdy 
was  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  of 


the  aristocracy  of  Ireland ;  had  the  two 
peerages  of  Waterford  and  Tyrone,  and 
had  also  been  so  successful  in  its  constant 
efforts  to  create  for  itself  a  controlling 
influence  by  means  of  patronage  and 
boroughmongering,  that  it  was  thought 
no  viceroy  could  dare  to  displace  a  Beres- 
ford. In  the  letter  cited  before,  addressed 
to  Lord  Carlisle,  Fitzwilliam  says  :  "  And 
now  for  the  grand  question  about  Mr. 
Beresford.  In  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr. 
Pitt  on  this  subject,  I  reminded  him  of  a 
conversation,  in  which  I  had  expressed  to 
him  (in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  me)  my  apprehensions  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  remove  that  gentleman, 
and  that  he  did  not  offer  the  slightest  ob- 
jection, or  say  a  single  word  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Beresford.  This  alone  would  have 
made  me  suppose  that  I  should  be  exempt 
from  every  imputation  of  breach  of  agree- 
ment if  I  determined  to  remove  him  ;  but 
when,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  found  all 
those  apprehensions  of  his  dangerous 
power,  which  Mr.  Pitt  admits  I  had  often 
represented  to  him,  were  fully  justified  ; 
when  he  was  filling  a  situation  greater 
thai  that  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  and  I 
clearly  saw,  that  if  I  had  connected  niyr-elf 
with  him.  it  would  have  been  connecting 
myself  with  a  person  under  universal 
heavy  suspicions,  and  subjecting  my 
government  to  all  the  opprobrium  and 
unpopularity  attendent  upon  his  mal- 
administration." 

This  bold  step,  as  it  was  then  felt  to  be, 
still  further  confirmed  the  joyful  expec- 
tation that  an  ample  Catholic  Relief  bill 
would  soon  be  brought  in  and  sustained 
by  the  Government.  All  the  Catholics 
and  liberal  Protestants  were  highly 
pleased  at  the  prospect.  The  Northern 
Star,  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
published  in  Belfast,  had  triumphantly 
announced  Catholic  emancipation  as  a 
matter  settled.  The  catholics  generally 
agreed  to  put  their  case  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  their  old  and  warm  advo- 
cate ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
if  thecompact  made  withLord  Fitzwilliam 
had  been  observed,  and  all  the  remaining 
disabilities  of  Catholics  frankly  removed 
at  once,  the  insurrection  would  never 
have  taken  place,  and  infinite  misery  and 
attrocity  saved  to  the  country.  But  Mr. 
Pitt  knew  well  that  if  there  were  no 
insurrection  there  would  also  be  no  union. 
He  had  his  plans  already  almost  matured; 
and  his  chief  adviser  for  Irish  affairs  was 
the  thorough  Lord  Clare. 

Mr.  Beresford,  the  dismissed  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Revenue,  at  once  went  to 
England,  laid  his  complaints  before  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  arm  had  an  audience  of  the  king. 
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L  ltd  Fitzwilliam  very  soon  found,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  letters  he  received  from  Pitt, 
that  the  minister  was  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  his  measures;  and  disquieting 
rumours  prevailed  that  he  would  not  long 
remain  In  Ireland. 

In  the  meantime.  Catholic  petitions 
poured  into  the  House.  Mr.  (irattan 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Catholic 
Relief  Bill ;  and  leave  was  given  with  only 
three  dissentient  voices.  This  was  of 
itself  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  Irish 
politic!  ;  and  what  was  even  more  notable 
■M  the  fact  that  no  counter-petitions  of 
nits  were  sent  in.  The  nation  was 
in  good  humour;  and  the  HottM  voted 
supplies    in    men    and    money  for 

carrying  on  the  war  than  hai  evi  r  been 
voted  in  Inland  baton.  Now  the  un- 
pleasant rumours  became  more  positire, 
and  assumed  more  consistence.     On  the 

jsth  of  February.  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons, 
in  his  place  in   Parliament,  aaked    the 

members  opposite  if  the  mSMNH 
true;  but  received  no  answer.  Sir  Law- 
.  i  led.  ••  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  eonetrne  the  alienee  of  the  right  honour* 
a!  ile  and  honourable  gentlemen  into  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  rumour;  and  he  deplored 
leeply  the  event,  which,  at  the 
■  time,  must  tend  to  throw  alarming 
doubts  on  the  promisee  which  had  been 
held  out  to  the  people,  of  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  promotion  of  their  happi- 
ih",  the  conciliation  of  their  minds,  and 
the  common  attachment  of  every  class  of 
his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  Ireland, 
in  supportof  the  same  happy  constitution. 
It  tho.-e  meaenrea  wave  now  to  be  relin- 
quished which  gentlemen  had  promised 
with  so  much  confidence  to  the  country, 
and  on  the  faith  of  which  the  House  had 
died  on  to  vote  the  enormous  sum 
of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  he  must  consider  his  country  as 
brought  to  the  most  awful  and  alarming 
crisis  she  had  ever  known  in  any  period  of 
her  history." 

He  then  moved  an  address  to  His 
Excellency,  entreating  him  to  remain 
in  his  government ;  Mr.  Duquery  se- 
conded the  motion,  and  used  very  strong 
language  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  "who,  not  satisfied,"  he 
said.  "  with  having  involved  the  coun- 
try in  a  disastrous  war,  intended  to 
complete  the  mischief  by  risking  the 
internal  peace  of  Ireland,  making  that 
country  the  dupe  of  his  fraud  and  artifice, 
in  order  to  swindle  the  Nation  out  of 
.£1,700,000  to  support  the  war  on  the  faith 
of  measures  which  it  now  seemed  were  to 
be  refused." 

And  now  all  proceedings  on  the  Catholic 


Relief  bill  were  suspended,  by  positive 
orders  from  England  ;  and  ai  Mr.  (irattan 
had  acted  in  bringing  it  forward  as  :• 
ministerial  supporter  he  could  only  ac- 
quiesce, though  with  the  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings. 

Again  on  the  2d  of  March,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  made  a  very  violent  speech,  se- 
verely reprobating  the  bail  faith  of  the 
British  Cabinet  with  regard  to  Lord  Fit* 
william.  "  Rut  the  great  object."'  he  said, 
'•  of  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make  was 
to  calm  the  public  mind,  to  give  the 
an  assurance  that  the  meaeumi 
which  were  proposed  would  not  be  aban- 
doned :  that  the  Parliament  would  keen 
the  means  in  their  hands  until  they  were 
accomplished  ;  and  that  they  would  not 
be  prorogued  until  they  were  fairly  and 
fully  discussed.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say 
specifically  what  these  measures  ware. 
The  first  he  believed  to  be  the  Catholic 
bill  ;  and  if  a  resistance  to  any  one  mea- 
lUre  more  than  another  was  likely  to  pro- 
mote dreadful  consequences  it  was  tide. 
He  said  nothing  as  to  the  original  pro 
priety  of  the  measure;  but  this  much  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  Irish  administra- 
tion had  countenanced  the  Catholics  iii 
this  expectation,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  they  had  much  to 
answer  for.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
British  Cabinet  had  held  out  an  assent, 
and  had  afterwards  retracted  ;  if  the 
da-mon  of  darkness  should  come  from  the 
infernal  regions  upon  earth,  and  throw  a 
fire-brand  amongst  the  people,  he  could 
not  do  more  to  promote  mischief.  The 
hopes  of  the  public  were  raised,  and  in  one 
instant  they  were  blasted.  If  the  Bouse 
did  not  resent  that  insult  to  the  nation. 
and  to  themselves,  they  would  in  his  mind 
be  most  contemptible  •  for  although  c 
majority  of  the  people  might  submit  to 
be  mocked  in  so  barefaced  a  manner,  the 
case  was  not  as  formerly,  when  all  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  was  against  the 
Catholics ;  and  to  back  them,  the  force 
of  England."  Now,  although  the  claim 
of  the  Catholics  was  well  known  and  un- 
derstood, not  one  petition  controverting  it 
had  been  presented  from  Protestants  in 
any  part  of  Ireland.  No  remonstrance 
appeared,  no  county  meeting  had  been 
held.  What  was  to  be  inferred  from  all 
this,  but  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  ?  A  meeting  was  held  on  Sa- 
turday last  at  the  Royal  Exchange  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  metropolis, 
which  was  as  numerously  attended  as  the 
limits  of  that  building  would  admit.  The 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  in 
the  chair.    An  address  was  resolved  on  to 
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His  Excellency  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  full  of 
affection,  and  resolutions  strong  as  they 
could  be  in  countenance  of  the  Catholic 
claim.  He  would  ask  them,  was  the  Brit- 
ish minister  to  control  all  the  interests, 
talents,  and  inclinations  in  that  country  ? 
He  protested  to  God,  that  in  all  the  his- 
tory he  had  read  he  had  never  met  with 
a  parallel  of  such  ominous  infatuation  as 
that  by  which  he  appeared  to  be  led. 
"  Let  them  persevere,"  said  he,  "  and  you 
must  increase  your  army  to  myriads  ; 
every  man  must  have  five  or  six  dragoons 
in  his  house."  Sir  Lawrence  ended  with 
a  motion  to  limit  the  Money  bill ;  but  this 
motion  was  voted  down  by  a  large  major- 
ity. Members  could  hardly  yet  believe 
that  so  great  a  villany  was  intended.  Mr. 
Conolly,  however,  remarked,  "that  he 
would  vote  for  it  if  he  did  not  hear  some- 
thing satisfactory  " — namely  about  the 
retention  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Within 
a  few  days  after  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
recalled  from  Ireland.  No  more  was  heard 
about  Catholic  Relief  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Lord  Camden  succeeded  as 
viceroy,  and  the  country  was  delivered 
over  to  its  now  inevitable  ordeal  of 
slaughter  and  desolation ;  an  ordeal 
which,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  was  needful 
to  puve  the  way  for  the  Legislative  Union. 
Mr.  Plowden  has  very  truly  described 
the  effect  of  these  transactions  upon  the 
nation  : — 

"  Thereportof  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  intend- 
ed removal  was  no  sooner  credited,  than  an 
univend  despondency,  in  some  instances 
bordering  on  desperation,  seized  the  whole 
nation.  Meetings  were  formed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  convey  to  their 
beloved  and  respected  Governor,  their 
high  sense  of  his  virtue  and  patriotism, 
and  their  just  indignation  at  his  and  their 
country's  enemies.  The  deep  and  settled 
spirit  of  discontent  which  at  this  time 
pervaded  all  ranks  of  people  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Catholics.  The  Dissenters 
and  as  many  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
establishment  as  had  not  an  interest  in 
that  monopoly  of  power  and  influence 
which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  so  openly 
attacked  and  so  fearfully  alarmed,  felt  the 
irresistible  effect :  all  good  Irishmen  be- 
held with  sorrow  and  indignation,  the 
reconciliation  of  all  parties,  interests,  and 
religions  defeated,  the  cup  of  national 
union  dashed  from  their  eager  lips,  and 
the  spirit  of  discord  let  loose  upon  the 
kingdom  with  an  enlarged  commission  to 
inflame,  aggravate,  and  destroy.  Such 
were  the  feelings,  and  such  the  language 
of  those  who  deplored  the  removal  of  that 
nobleman,  in  the  critical  moment  of  giv- 
ing peace,  strength,  and  prosperity  to 


their  country.  And  how  large  a  part  of 
the  Irish  nation  lamented  the  loss  of  their 
truly  patriotic  Governor  may  be  read  in 
the  numberless  addresses  and  resolutions 
that  poured  in  upon  him  both  before  and 
after  his  actual  departure,  expressive  of 
their  grief,  despair,  and  indignation  at 
that  ominous  event.  They  came  from 
every  description  of  persons,  but  from 
Right  Boys,  Defenders,  and  the  old  de- 
pendants upon  the  castle."  The  people  of 
Ireland,  of  all  sects  and  classes,  seemed 
seized  with  a  sudden  undefined  horror  at 
the  prospects  before  them.  They  saw 
that  a  great  opportunity  was  lost.  And 
they  had  no  mortal  quarrel  with  one 
another,  save  the  quarrel  always  made  for 
them,  always  forced  upon  them,  by  an 
English  minister  sitting  safe  in  his  Cabi- 
net at  Westminster.  Many  on  both  sides 
who  were  destined  soon  to  meet  in  deadly 
struggle  could  have  prayed  that  this  cup 
might  pass.  On  the  25th  of  March,  171).">. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  took  his  departure 
from  Ireland,  when  the  resentment,  grief, 
and  indignation  of  the  public  were  most 
strongly  marked.  It  was  a  day  of 
general  gloom  •  the  shops  were  shut ; 
no  business  of  any  kind  was  transacted, 
and  the  whole  city  put  on  mourning. 
His  coach  was  drawn  to  the  water  side  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens, 
and  cordial  sorrow  appeared  on  every 
countenance.  The  reception  of  Earl 
Camden,  who  arrived  in  Dublin  five 
days  after,  wore  a  very  different  com- 
plexion ;  displeasure  appeared  generally  : 
many  strong  traits  of  disapprobation  wvrv 
exhibited,  and  some  of  the  populace  were 
so  outrageous  that  it  became  necessary 
to  call  out  a  military  force  in  order  to 
quell  the  disturbances  that  ensued. 

Still  the  rage  for  meetings  and  ad- 
dresses continued.  On  the  t)th  of  April 
a  most  numerous  and  respectable  meeting 
of  the  Catholics  was  held  in  their  chapel 
in  Francis  Street,  to  receive  the  report  of 
their  delegates,  who  had  presented  the 
petition  at  St.  James' :  when  Mr.  Keogh 
reported,  that  in  execution  of  their 
mission,  they  had  on  the  13th  March 
presented  their  petition  to  His  Majesty, 
and  had  received  what  was  generally 
termed  a  gracious  reception.  That  they 
had  afterwards  felt  it  their  duty  to  request 
an  audience  with  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, to  receive  such  information  as 
he  should  think  fit  to  impart  relative  to 
His  Majesty's  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  address.  That  his  grace  de- 
clined giving  any  information  whatever, 
save  that  His  Majesty  had  imparted  his 
pleasure  thereon  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
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and  that  ho  was  the  proper  channel  through 
which  that  information  should  pass.  Here 
their  mission  was  determined.  Mr.  Keogh 
continued  to  deliver  his  sentiments  up- 
on the  critical  situation  of  affairs,  and 
amongst  many  strong  things  which  fell 
from  him,  one  observation  gave  particular 
offence  to  Government.  He  was  not,  he 
said,  sorry  that  the  measure  had  been  at- 
tempted, though  it  had  been  defeated  ;  for 
it  pointed  out  one  fact  at  least,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  every  Irishman  were  in- 
terested, and  by  which  the  Irish  Legis- 
tuiv  would  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  dignity.  It  showed  that  the  internal 
regulations  of  Ireland,  to  which  alone  an 
Irish  Parliament  was  competent,  were 
to  be  previously  adjust i  1  DJ  a  British 
Cabinet.  Whilst  this  dehate  was  going 
0U,  a  very  large  party  of  the  young  men 
of  the  college  BUM  into  the  chapel,  and 
were  most  honourably  received.  Some 
of  them  joined  in  the  debate.  They 
came  that  hour  from  presenting  an  ad- 
dress to  Mr.  Grattan,  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate him  anon  his  patriotic  efforts 
■  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  reform  of  those  abuses  which  had 
inflamed  public  indignation,  to  which  Mr. 
Gtttttan  made  an  appropriate  answer. 
Every  patriotic  Irishman  must  look  back 
with  unavailing  regret  to  the  lost  oppor- 
tunity, or  rather  to  the  cruel  deception,  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  short  administration. 
There  was  really  at  that  moment  a  dis- 
position to  bury  the  hatchet  of  strife.  At 
no  subsequent  period,  down  to  this  day, 
were  the  two  nations  which  make  up  the 
Irish  population,  so  well  disposed  to  amal- 
gamate and  unite.  But  that  did  not  suit 
the  exigencies  of  British  policy  There 
was  to  be  an  insurrection,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  Legislative  Union.  In 
this  same  eventful  year  of  1795,  British 
policy  was  materially  aided  by  a  new  and 
portentous  institution — the  Orange  Society. 
The  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  the 
absolute  and  most  inevitable  despair  of 
obtaining  either  Reform  of  Parliament  or 
Catholic  Emancipation  under  the  existing 
order  of  things,  had  driven  vast  numbers 
of  the  people,  of  both  religions,  into  the 
United  Irish  Society.  A  spirit  of  union 
and  fraternity  was  spreading  fast.  "Then," 
says  Mr.  Plowden,  "the  gentlemen  in 
place  became  frightfully  alarmed  for  their 
situations ;  active  agents  were  sent  down 


to  Armagh,  to  turn  the  ferocity  and  fana- 
ticism of  Peep  of  Dan  Boys  into  a  religi- 
ous contest  with  the  Cat  holies,  under  the 
specious  appearance  of  zeal  for  Church 
and  King.  Personal  animosity  was  art- 
fully converted  into  religious  rancour ; 
and  for  the  specious  purpose  of  taking  off 
the  stigma  of  delinquency,  the  appel- 
lation of  Peep  of  Day  Boyt  was  changed 
|  into  that  of  Orangemen."  It  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  Armagh  County  that 
this  bloody  association  originated,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Verner  enjoyed  the  bad  emi- 
nence of  being  its  first  "Grand  Master." 
Their  test  is  said  to  have  been  :  "  In  the 
awful  presence  of  Almighty  God,  I.  A.  1!.. 
do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  try  power,  support  the  King 
and  the  present  government ;  and  1  do 
further  swear,  that  I  will  use  my  utmost 
exertions  to  exterminate  all  the  Catholics 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland."  But  this 
oath,  being  secret,  has  latterly  been 
denied  by  the  Orangemen  of  respectability 
and  consequence.  It  has  been  generally 
credited  that  it  was  taken  by  all  the 
original  lodges,  and  continued  afterwards 
to  be  taken  by  the  lower  classes.  The 
Orange  oath  is  given  in  the  above  terms 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1  7 '. > 7 .  called 
"A  View  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland," 
which  is  attributed  to  Arthur  O'Connor. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
form  of  engagement,  or  however  it  may 
have  since  been  (hanged  by  more  politic 
"Grand  Masters,"  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Orange  Society  did  immedi- 
ately and  most  seriously  apply  them 
to  the  task  of  exterminating  the  Catholics. 
There  is  quite  as  little  doubt  that  this 
shocking  society  was  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  and  by  most  of  the  magis- 
trates and  country  gentlemen  to  keep 
alive  religious  animosity,  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  United  Irish  organization. 
An  union  of  Irishmen  upon  the  just, 
liberal,  and  fraternal  basis  of  this  organi- 
zation, would  have  rendered  impossible 
that  other  "  Union  "  on  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  set  his  heart— the  Union  of  Ireland 
with  England.  The  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Camden 
gave  the  signal  for  the  bloody  anarchy, 
through  which  Ireland  was  doomed  to 
pass  for  the  next  four  years,  and  which, 
it  was  deliberately  calculated,  was  to  end 
in  her  extinction  as  a  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1795—1797. 

"To  Hell  or  Connaught."— " Vigour  beyond  the 
Law." — Lord  Carhampton's  Vigour. — Insurrection 
Act. — Indemnity  Act. — The  latter  n  invitation  to 
rates  to  break  the  law. — Mr.  Grattan  on  the 
•men. — His  Resolution. — The  Act- 
— Opposed  by  Grattan.  Parsons,  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. — Insurrection  Act  destroys 
Liberty  of  the  Press. — .Suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus. — U.  I.  Society. — New  Members. — Lord  E. 
Fitzgerald.  MacNeven. — Emmet — Wolfe  Tone 
at  Paris.  —  His  Journal.  —  Clarke.  —  Cajrnot  — 
Hoche. — Bantry  Bay  Expedition. — Account  of,  in 
Tone's  Journal — Fleet  Anchors  in  Bantry  Bay  — 
Account  of  the  affair  by  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Lords. — Government  fully  Informed  of  :11  the 
Projects. 

Tin:  chief  object  of  the  Government  and  its 
agents  was  now  to  Invent  and  disseminate 
fearful  rumours  of  intended  massacres  of 
all  the  Protestant  people  by  the  Catholics. 
Dr.  Madden  says  :  "  Efforts  were  made  to 
infuse  into  the  mind  of  the  Protestant 
leelingl  of  distrust  to  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  Popish  plots  and  conspira- 
cies were  fabricated  with  a  practical 
facility,  which  some  influential  authorities 
conceived  it  no  degradation  to  stoop  to; 
and  alarming  reports  of  these  dark  con- 
federations were  circulated  with  a  restless 
assiduity."  The  effects  were  soon  ap- 
parent in  the  atrocities  committed  l>v 
the  Orangemen  in  Armagh,  and  by  the 
magistrates  and  military  in  other  coun- 
The  persecuted  "  Defenders  "  of 
Armagh  made  some  feeble  attempts  to 
protect  themselves,  though  almost  with- 
out arms.  This  resistance  led  to  the  trans- 
act ion  called  "  Battle  of  the  Diamond," 
near  the  village  of  that  name,  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1795.  Several  writers  have 
alleged  that  the  Catholics  invited  this 
conflict  by  a  challenge  sent  to  the  Orange- 
men. Of  course,  the  latter,  having  abun- 
dance of  arms,  and  being  sure  of  the 
protection  of  the  magistrates,  were  not 
slow  to  accept  such  an  invitation  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  term 
the  affair  a  battle.  Not  one  of  the  Orange 
tarty  was  killed  or  wounded.  Four  or 
five  Defenders  were  killed,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  wounded  ;  and  this  is  the 
glorious  battle  that  has  been  toasted  at 
Orange  banquets  from  that  day  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Emmet*  thus  describes 
the  transaction :  '•  The  Defenders  were 
speedily  defeated  with  the  loss  of  some 
few  killed  and  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
besides  the  wounded,  whom  they  carried 
away.  *  *  *  The  Catholics,  after 
this,  never  attempted  to  make  a  stand, 
*  Pieces  of  Irish  History. 


but  the  Orangemen  commenced  a  perse- 
cution of  the  blackest  dye.  They  would 
no  longer  permit  a  Catholic  to  exist  in 
the  county.  They  posted  up  on  the 
cabins  of  these  unfortunate  victims  this 
pithy  notice,  '  To  Hell  or  Connaught ;' 
and  apppointed  a  limited  time  in  which 
the  necessary  removal  of  persons  and 
property  was  to  be  made.  If,  after 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
notice  had  not  been  complied  with, 
the  Orangemen  assembled,  destroyed 
the  furniture,  burned  the  habitations,  and 
forced  the  ruined  families  to  flj  elsewhere 
for  shelter."  Mr.  Emmet  adds,  "  While 
these  outrages  were  going  on.  the  n 
magistrates  were  not  found  to  resist  them, 
and  in  some  instances  were  even  more 
than  inactive  spectators."  Dr.  Madden 
has  preserved  and  printed  a  number  of 
-."  ill-spelled,  but  sufficiently 
intelligible,  which  were  posted  on  the 
cabin  doors.  But  the  Orangemen  by  no 
confined  themselves  to  mere  for- 
cible ejectment  of  their  enemies.  Main- 
fearful  murders  were  committed  on  the 
unresisting  people  ;  and  what  gives  per- 
haps the  clearest  idea  of  the  persecution 
is  the  fact  that  seven  thousand  persons  were 
estimated  in  the  next  year  to  have 
been  either  killed  or  driven  from  their 
homes  in  that  one  small  county  alone.* 
But  the  unhappy  outcasts,  even  when 
they  escaped  with  their  lives,  had  no 
shelter  to  fly  to.  In  most  cases  they  could 
only  wander  on  the  mountains  until  either 
death  relieved  them,  or  they  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned ;  while  the  younger  men 
nt,  without  ceremony,  to  one  of 
uders,"  then  lying  in  various  sea- 
ports, and  thence  transferred  on  board 
British  men-of-war.  This  was  the  device 
originally  of  Lord  Carhampton,  then  com- 
manding in  Ireland.  It  was  called  a 
"  vigour  beyond  the  law  " — a  delicate 
phrase  which  has  since  come  very  much 
into  use  to  describe  outrages  committed 
by  magistrates  agmbui  the  law.  During 
all  the  rest  of  this  year  the  greater  part 
of  Leinster,  with  portions  of  Ulster  and 
Munster,  were  in  the  utmost  terror  and 
agony;  the  Orange  magistrates,  aided  by 
the  troops,  arresting  and  imprisoning, 
without  any  charge,  multitudes  of  un- 
offending people,  under  one  pretext  or 
another.  It  is  right  to  present  a  sample 
of  the  story  as  told  by  ''loyal  men."  Thus, 
then,  the  matter  is  represented  by  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave,  p.  145  :    "  Lord  Car- 

*  Mr.  Plowden,  who  is  as  hostile  to  the  Defen- 
ders as  any  Orangeman,  says  from  five  to  seven 
thousand.  O'Connor,  Emmet,  and  MacNeven,  in 
their  Memoirs  of  the  Union,  say,  "seven  thousand 
driven  from  their  homes." 
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hampton, finding  tlmt  the  laws  wire  silent 
and  inoperative  in  the  tountiis  which 
he  visited,  and  that  they  did  not  afford 
protection  to  the  loyal  and  peaceable 
•ubject*,  who  in  most  places  were  obliged 
to  fy  /mm    their   /itioitutimis,   resolved    to 

them  to  their  usual  energy,  by  the 

following   salutary   system   of   severity  \ 

'In  each  county  he  assembled  the  most 

table  gentlemen  and  landholders  in 

it.  and  having;  in  concert  with  them,  ex- 
amined the  charge!  tgnintl  the  leaders  of 
this  banditti  who  were  in  prison,  but 
defied  justice,  he,  with  the  concurrence  of 
■ntleinen,  sent  the  most  nefarious 
of  them  on  hoard  a  tender  stationed  at 
BUgO,  tO  serve  in  His  Majesty's  navy.'  " 
There  is  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  of 
people  were  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
habitations  ;  but  then  these  were  the  very 

people  whom  Lord  Carhamptaai  and  the 

magistrates  called  banditti,  and  sent  to 
the  tender  M  "  nefarious."  Such  is,  how- 
ever, a  specimen  of  the  history  of  these 
times  as  told  upon  Orange  authority. 

In  the  midst  of  these  painful  scenes, 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  21st  of 
January.  L796.  Lord  Camden,  in  his 
:  from  the  throne,  congratulated 
them  OB  "the  brilliant  successes  of  the 
Austrian  armies  upon  the  Rhine;"  and 
then,  allnding  to  dangerona  aecret  eoeie- 

tics,  ha  intimated  that  certain  additional 
I  would  be  called  for  ;  in  other 
words,  martial  law.  The  Attorney-Gene- 
ral lost  no  time  in  bringing  forward  an 
Insurrection  Act  and  an  Indemnity  Act 
—  the  latter  being  for  the  purpose  of 
indemnifying  magistrates  and  military 
officers  against  the  consequences  of  any 
of  their  illegal  outrages  upon  the  people. 

Mr.  Curran  wished  to  know  the  extent 
and  nature  of  that  delinquency  which  it 
was  intended  to  indemnify  ;  when  Mr.  M. 
Beresford  observed,  the  word  deKnqutmcjf 
was  not  applicable  to  the  persons  in- 
tended ;  a  part  of  the  country  was  alarm- 
ingly disturbed  ;  the  magistrates  and 
others  invested  with  power  had,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  proclaiming 
martial  law  universally,  acted  in  that 
particular  district  as  if  martial  law  were 
proclaimed:  this  conduct,  so  far  from 
being  delinquency,  was  justifiable  and 
laudable,  and  of  happy  consequence  in 
the  event. 

On  the  28th  of  the  month,  the  Attor- 
ney-General adverted  to  the  notice  he  had 
given  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  of 
his  intention  of  bringing  in  two  bills  :  the 
object  of  one  of  them  was  for  preventing 
in  future  insurrections,  and  tumults,  and 
riots  in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  object  of 
the  other  bill  was  to  indemnify  certain 


magistrates  and  others,  who,  in  their  ex- 
ertions for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  might  have  acted  apaiiui  the 
forms  ami  rules  of  law;  he  stated  that  the 
bill  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  of 
insurrections,  tumults,  and  riots,  by  per- 
sons styling  themselves  Defenders,  and 
other  disorderly  persons,  was.  however, 
repugnant  to  his  feelin 

He  >aid  that  the  act  then  in  force  for 
administering  unlawful  oaths  was  not 
sufficiently  strong,  and  the  administering 
of  unlawful  oaths  was  the  source  of  ail 
the  treasonable  actions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  country:  the  bill  proposed 
that  the  administering  of  unlawful  oaths 
should  be  felony  of  death;  but  lie  would 
propose  that  that  bill  should  be  but  a 
temporary  law  ;  there  was  also  a  clause 
in  the  bill  to  enable  the  magistrates,  at 
the  quarter  sessions,  to  take  up  all  idle 
vagrants  and  persona  who  had  no  visible 

means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  send 
them  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet  |  he  said 
be  did  not  propose  to  hurry  this  bill 
through  the  House,  but  give  time  for  the 
consideration,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to 
add  much,  and  make  several  alterations. 
He  then  moved  for  leave  "  to  bring  m  I 
bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of 
insurrections,  tumults,  and  riots,  by  per- 
sons styling  themselves  Defenders,  ami 
other  disorderly  persons  ;"  and  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  Then  he 
moved  for  leave  "to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
indemnifying  such  magistrates  and  others 
who  might  have,  since  the  1st  of  January. 
1795,  exceeded  the  ordinary  forms  and 
rules  of  law  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  suppression  of  insurrec- 
tion prevailing  in  some  parts  of  this  king- 
dom." 

There  was  earnest  opposition  against 
these  two  bills,  but  without  effect :  tiny 
were  both  passed  into  laws;  and  they  bad 
the  effect,  which  they  were  certainly  in- 
tended to  have,  of  exciting,  or  at  least 
hastening,  the  insurrection  of  1798.  It  is 
observable  that  the  motive  assigned  by  the 
Government  officials  for  passing  these  laws 
was  always  the  outrages  and  alleged  secret 
associations  of  Defenders.  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  the  real  outrages  and  ex- 
terminating oaths  of  Orangemen,  Indeed, 
the  measures  in  question  were  really 
directed  not  against  either  Defenders  or 
Orangemen,  but  against  the  United  Irish- 
men, the  only  association  of  which  the 
Government  had  the  slightest  fear.  Be- 
sides the  two  bills  the  Attorney-General 
proposed  four  supplemental  resolutions 
asserting  the  necessity  of  giving  enlarged 
powers  to  magistrates  to  search  for  arms 
and  to  make  arrests.    On  the  reading  of 
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these  resolutions,  Mr.  Grattan  observed, 
that  he  had  heard  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  statement,  and  did  not  sup- 
pose it  to  be  inflamed ;  but  he  must  ob- 
serve at  the  same  time  it  was  partial ;  he 
did,  indeed,  expatiate  very  fully  and 
justly  on  the  offences  of  the  Defenders ; 
but  with  respect  to  another  description  of 
insurgents,  whose  barbarities  had  excited 
general  abhorrence,  he  had  observed  a 
complete  silence ;  that  he  had  proceeded 
to  enumerate  the  counties  that  were 
afflicted  by  disturbances,  and  he  had 
omitted  Armagh  ;— of  that,  neither  had 
he  comprehended  the  outrages  in  his 
general  description,  nor  in  his  particular 
t'liuniLTation;  of  those  outrages  he  had 
received  the  most  dreadful  accounts ; 
that  their  object  was  the  extermination 
of  all  the  Catholics  of  that  county ;  it 
was  a  persecution  conceived  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  bigotry,  carried  on  with  the  most 
ferocious  barbarity,  by  a  banditti,  who 
being  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  had 
committed  with  the  greater  audacity  and 
confidence,  the  most  horrid  murders,  and 
had  proceeded  from  robbery  and  massacre 
to  extermination ;  that  they  had  repealed, 
by  their  own  authority,  all  the  laws  lately 
passed  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  had 
established  in  the  place  of  those  laws  the 
inquisition  of  a  mob,  resembling  Lord 
George  Gordon's  fanatics,  equalling  them 
in  outrage,  and  surpassing  them  far  in 
perseverance  and  success. 

That  their  modes  of  outrage  were 
as  various  as  they  were  atrocious  ; 
they  sometimes  forced,  by  terror,  the 
masters  of  families  to  dismiss  their 
Catholic  servants ;  they  sometimes  forced 
landlords,  by  terror,  to  dismiss  their 
Catholic  tenantry ;  they  seized  as  de- 
serters, numbers  of  Catholic  weavers — 
sent  them  to  the  county  jail,  transmitted 
them  to  Dublin,  where  they  remained  in 
close  prison,  until  some  lawyers,  from 
compassion,  pleaded  their  cause,  and  pro- 
cured their  enlargement,  nothing  appear- 
ing against  them  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
Those  insurgents  who  called  themselves 
Orange  Boys,  or  Protestant  Boys,  that  is, 
a  banditti  of  murderers,  committing  mas- 
sacre in  the  name  of  God,  and  exercising 
despotic  power  in  the  name  of  liberty — 
those  insurgents  had  organized  their  re- 
bellion, and  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee,  who  sat  and  tried  the  Catholic 
weavers  and  inhabitants,  when  appre- 
hended falsely  and  illegally  as  deserters. 
That  rebellious  committee  they  called 
the  committee  of  elders,  who,  when  the 
unfortunate  Catholic  was  torn  from  his 
family  and  his  loom,  and  brought  before 
them  in  judgment  upon  his  case — if  he 


gave  them  liquor  or  money,  they  some- 
times discharged  him — otherwise  they 
sent  him  to  a  recruiting  officer  as  a  de- 
serter. They  had  very  generally  given 
the  Catholics  notice  to  quit  their  farms 
and  dwellings,  which  notice  was  plastered 
on  the  house,  and  conceived  in  these  short 
but  plain  words :  "  Go  to  Hell,  Connaught 
won't  receive  you — fire  and  faggot.  Will 
Tresham  and  John  Thrustout."  That 
they  followed  these  notices  by  a  faithful 
and  punctual  execution  of  the  horrid 
threat  — soon  after  visited  the  house, 
robbed  the  family,  and  destroyed  what 
they  did  not  take,  and  finally  completed 
the  atrocious  persecutions  by  forcing  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  to  leave  their 
land,  their  dwellings,  and  their  trade,  and 
to  travel  with  their  miserable  family,  and 
with  whatever  their  miserable  family 
could  save  from  the  wreck  of  their  houses 
and  tenements,  and  take  refuge  in  vil- 
lages, as  fortifications  against  invaders, 
where  they  described  themselves,  as  he 
had  seen  in  their  affidavits,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  "  We  (mentioning  their 
names),  formerly  of  Armagh,  weavers, 
now  of  no  fixed  place  of  abode  or  means 
of  living,  &c."  In  many  instances  this 
banditti  of  persecution  threw  down  the 
houses  of  the  tenantry,  or  what 
they  called  racked  the  house,  so  that 
the  family  must  fly  or  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  their  own  cabin.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  murders  that  had  been  com- 
mitted by  that  atrocious  and  rebellious 
banditti  he  had  heard,  but  had  not  heard 
them  so  ascertained  as  to  state  them  to 
that  house  ;  but  from  all  the  inquiries  he 
could  make  he  collected  that  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Armagh  had  been  actually 
put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  that 
the  magistrates  had  been  supine  or  partial, 
and  that  the  horrid  banditti  had  met  with 
complete  success  and,  from  the  magis- 
tracy, with  very  little  discouragement. 
This  horrid  persecution,  this  abominable 
barbarity,  and  this  general  extermination 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  magis- 
trates, who  found  the  evil  had  now  pro- 
ceeded to  so  shameful  an  excess,  that  it 
had  at  length  obliged  them  to  cry  out 
against  it.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
thirty  of  the  magistrates  had  come  to  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  evidence 
of  the  designs  of  the  insurgents,  and  of 
their  success :  "  Resolved,  That  it  appears 
to  this  meeting,  that  the  County  of  Ar- 
magh is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of 
uncommon  disorder;  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  are  greviously  op- 
pressed by  lawless  persons  unknown,  who 
attack  and  plunder  their  houses  by  night, 
and  threaten  them  with  instant  destruc- 
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tion,   unless   they   abandon   immediately 
their  lands  and  habitations." 

The  '■  Insurrection  Act"  was  intended 
to  give  magistrates  most  unlimited  powers 
to  arrest  and  imprison,  and  search  houses 
for  arms  ;  the  other  act,  called  of  "  Indem- 
nity.'' was  an  actual  invitation  to  break 
the  law.  Mr.  Grattan,  whose  speeches, 
more  than  any  records  or  documents, 
illustrate  this  period  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  commenting  on  this  la t 
says:  "  A  bill  of  indemnity  went  to 
the  offending  magistrates  against  the 
of  their  outrages  and  ille- 
galities; that  is  to  say.  in  our  humble 
conception,  the  poor  were  stricken  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law.  and  the  rich  out 
of  its  penalties;  and  then  another  bill  was 
passed  to  give  such  lawless  proceedings 
against  His  Majesty's  subjects  continua- 
tion, namely,  a  bill  to  I  magis- 
trates to  perpetrate  by  law  those  <  I 
which  they  had  before  committed  against 
it;  a  bill  to  legalize  outrage,  to  barbarize 
law,  and  to  give  the  law  itself  the  cast 
and  colour  of  outrage.  By  such  a  bill, 
the  magistrates  were  enabled,  without 
legal  process,  to  send  on  board  a  tender 
lli>  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  country 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  or  formed 
into  two  distinct  nations,  living  under  the 
same  King,  and  inhabiting  the  same 
island;  one  consisting  of  the  King's  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  other  of  the  King*! 
subjects ;  the  former  without  restraint, 
ind  the  latter  without  privilege." 

Both  the  bills  passed ;  but  amongst 
those  who  opposed  them  to  the  last  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Grattan  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  one  finds  the  honoured 
name  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.     The 

I  on  these  bills  and  resolutions 
furnish  perhaps  the  most  authentic  docu- 
ments for  the  history  of  the  time,  and 

illy  for  the  lawless  outrages  which 
were  then  devastating  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. One  of  the  Attorney-General's 
resolutions  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  pun- 
ishing persons  who  "seized  by  force  the 
arms  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."  Mr. 
Grattan  moved  an  amendment,  to  add 
"  and  also  the  persons  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  force  them  to  abandon 
their  lands  and  habitations;  "  and  in  the 
third  resolution,  after  the  words  "mur- 
dering those  who  had  spirit  to  give  infor- 
mation," to  add,  "also  attempting  to  seize 
the  persons,  and  obliging  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  by  force,  to  abandon  their  lands 
and  habitations." 

But  the  amendment,  as  it  evidently 
contemplated  the  protection  of  the  un- 
happy Catholics  of  Armagh  County,  was 


opposed    by  the   Attorney-General,  and 
rejected  as  a  matter  of  course." 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the  "  Insurrection 
Act"  was  vehemently,  but  vainly,  opposed 
by  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons:  it  was  to  em- 
power any  two  magistrates  to  seize  upon 
persons  who  should  publish  or  sell  a  news- 
paper or  pamphlet  which  they,  the  two 

rates  should  deem   sedition 
without  any  form  or   trial    to  send  them 
on  board  the  fleet.     This  was  a  total 
annihilation  of  the  Press,  saving  only  the 
Castle  1' 

When  it  it  is  recollected  that  the  magis- 
tracy and  Protestant  country  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  were  at  that  time  Inflamed 
with  the  most  furious  rage  against  their 
Catholic  countrymen,  and  were  besides 
purposely  excited  by  rumours  of  intended 
Popish  risings  for  the  extirpation  of  Pro- 
testants (which  many  of  them  in  their 
ignorance  believed),  it  will  be  seen  what 
a  terrible  power  these  acts  conferred  upon 
them.  They  nati  rally  conceived,  and 
very  justly,  that  the  law  now  made  it  ■ 
merit  on  their  part  to  break  the  law.  pro- 
vided it  were  done  to  the  oppression  and 
ruin  of  the  Catholic  people  ;  and  felt  that 
they  were  turned  loose  with  a  full  com- 
mission to  burn,  slt-y,  rob,  and  ravish.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  largely  availed 
themselves  of  these  privilege-.  Then- 
was  but  one  thing  now  wanted;  and  this 
was  the  suspension  of  the  Habtm  Corpm 
act.  This  was  supplied  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  which  took  pli 
the  13th  of  October;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment Ireland  stood  utterly  stripped  naked 
of  all  law  and  government. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety had  been  steadily  increasing  and 
busily  labouring  and  negotiating.  Some 
valuable  members  had  lately  joined  it.  in 
despair  of  any  peaceable  or  constitutional 
remedy.  The  chief  of  these  was  the 
generous  and  gallant  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, brother  to  the  then  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  formerly  a  major  in  the  British 
army,  and  who  had  served  under  OoCDr 
wallis  against  the  Americans.  Since  his 
return  to  Europe  he  had  several  times 
visited  the  Continent,  and  mingled  much 
with  revolutionary  society  in  France. 
Having  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  he 
was  not  so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  were 
most  of  the  Irish  gentry  at  that  period  ; 
and  his  natural  nobility  of  soul  was  re- 
volted by  the  brutal  usage  to  which  he 
saw  his  countrymen  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  "Ascendency,"  It  is  "pro- 
bable, too,  that  he,  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  Gallo-Hibernian  house,  settled  in 
Ireland  more  than  six  centuries,  which 
had   given  chiefs  to  the  ancient   Clan- 
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Geralt,  and  had  been  called  "  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish,"  had  far  more  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  race  than  the  mob  of  Crom- 
wellian  and  Williamite  grandees  who  then 
ruled  the  country.  Arthur  O'Connor  was 
another  valuable  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
the  United  Irishmen.  He  was  also  highly 
connected,  though  by  no  means  equally 
bo  with  Lord  Edward  ;  but  he  was 
nephew  of  Lord  Longueville,  had  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Philipstown,  and  had 
laboured  zealously  for  a  time  on  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  the  opposition,  by  the  side 
of  Grattan  and  Curran.  Another  was 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  a  barrister,  a 
warm  friend  of  Wolfe  Tone,  who  had 
been  long  intimately  associated  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irish 
Association,  and  had  been  privy  to  the 
design  of  Tone,  to  negotiate  a  French 
alliance  ;  a  fourth  was  Dr.  William  James 
MacNeven,  a  physician  in  Dublin,  origi- 
nally of  Galway  County,  but  who  had 
been  educated  on  the  Continent,  as  most 
of  the  young  professional  men  among  the 
Catholics  then  were.  These  four  became 
members  of  the  "Executive  Directory" 
of  the  United  Irish  Society ;  and  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  when  its  military  or- 
ganization was  formed,  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It  was  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Insurrection  and  Indemnity 
acts,  and  in  the  recess  between  the  two 
sessions  of  Parliament  of  1796,  that  the 
United  Irishmen  began  to  make  definitive 
preparations  for  armed  resistance.* 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  now  in 
Paris,  having  arrived  at  Havre  the  1st 
of  February,  1796,  bearing  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Charles  De  la  Croix,  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  the  French 
Envoy  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  another 
letter  to  James  Monroe,  then  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  Paris, 
who  very  kindly  guided  him  in  his  pro- 
ceedings to  gain  the  ear  of  the  French 
authorities.  He  had  several  interviews 
with  de  la  Croix,  with  Clarke  (who  was 
afterwards  Due  de  Feltre),  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  with  the  illustrious 
Carnot,  Chief  of  the  Executive  Directory, 
who  really  himself  controlled  at  that  mo- 
ment the  movements  of  all  the  French 
armies.  The  journal  kept  by  Tone  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year,  is  at  times 
very  entertaining,  and  again  extremely 
affecting — especially  where  he  records  the 
few  pieces  of  intelligence  which  reached 
him  from  Ireland  in  those  days  of  in- 

*  See  examination  of  Arthur  O'Connor  before 
the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords :  Com. 
— Wlun  did  the  military  organization  begin ? 
O'Connor — Shortly  after  the  Executive  had  re- 
solved on  resistance  to  the  Irish  Government,  and 
on  an  alliance  with  Prance  in  May,  1790. 


terrupted  communications.  For  example, 
one  day  at  Runnes,  he  writes :  "  October 
29th. — This  morning  before  we  set  out. 
General  Harty  sent  for  me,  and  showed 
me  an  English  paper  that  he  had  just 
borrowed,  the  Morning  Post,  of  September 
Silk,  in  which  was  an  article  copied  from 
the  Northern  Star  of  the  16th  precedent. 
By  this  unfortunate  article,  I  see  that 
what  I  have  long  expected,  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  is  come  to  pass.  My 
dear  friends,  Russell  and  Sam.  Neilson, 
were  arrested  for  high  treason  on  that 
day,  together  with  Rowley  Osborne,  Haa- 
lett,  and  a  person  whom  I  do  not  kuow, 
of  the  name  of  Shanaghan.  The  persons 
who  arrested  them  were  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  and 
Lord  Londonderry,  together,  with  that 
most  infamous  of  all  scoundrels,  John 
Pollock.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
effect  this  heavy  misfortune  has  upon  my 
mind.  If  we  are  not  in  Ireland  in  time 
enough  to  extricate  them,  they  are  gone ; 
for  the  Government  will  move  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell,  to  insure  their  condem- 
nation.   Good  God!    If  they  fall— " 

His  progress  in  negotiating  for  substan- 
tial aid  from  France  had  at  first  been 
slow,  and  sometimes  looked  discouraging. 
He  was  required  to  draw  up  two  "me- 
morials" upon  the  state  and  resources  of 
Ireland,  for  the  Government ;  and  in 
these  memorials,  and  in  the  conversations 
which  he  records  with  Clarke  and  Carnot, 
it  is  chiefly  important  to  remark,  that  he 
always  pressed  urgently  for  a  large  force, 
such  as  would  enable  the  chiefs  of  the 
United  Irishmen  at  once  to  establish  a 
Provisional  Government  and  prevent  an- 
archy ;  that  he  strenuously  opposed  a 
recommendation  of  Clarke,  for  exciting 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  a  species  of 
chouannerie,  or  mere  peasant  insurrection, 
with  no  other  object  than  to  create  con- 
fusion, and  operate  as  a  diversion.  Tone 
admitted  that  it  might  be  natural  and 
justifiable  for  the  French  to  retaliate  in 
this  way  what  the  English  had  done  to 
them  in  La  Vendee ;  but  his  own  object 
was  the  independence  of  his  country, 
which,  he  rightly  thought,  would  not  be 
served  by  mere  riot  and  confusion.  We 
find  also  in  these  notes  that  Clarke  and 
Carnot  several  times  questioned  him  about 
the  dispositions  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  how  they  might  be  expected  to  act  in 
case  of  a  landing.  He  always  replied 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
clergy  at  first,  especially  if  the  expedition 
were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  put  down 
quickly  all  resistance;  that  they  were 
opposed  to  republicanism  and  revolution, 
but  if  the  French  went  in  sufficient  force 
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the  clergy  neither  would  nor  could  give 
serious  opposition  to  the  liberation  of  his 
country. 

While  Tone  was  labouring  through 
these  summer  months  to  get  those  mini- 
sters impressed  with  his  own  ideas,  and 
wondering  at  their  hesitation,  when  it 
was  in  their  power  to  deal  a  mortal  blow 
upon  English  power,  another  negotiation 
was  going  on,  which  at  the  time  was  un- 
known to  him.  It  is  stated  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Lords'  Secret  Committee,  hereafter 
to  be  cited,  that  the  agent  of  the  United 
Irishmen  in  this  second  negotiation  was 
Bdwazd  John  Levins,  an  attorney  in 
Dublin ;  but  this  is  probably  an  error. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
French  Directory  was  at  that  moment 
in  correspondence  with  the  Irish  chiefs 
through  other  channels  than  Wolfe  Tone  ; 
and  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Arthur  O'Connor  had  come  to  Switzer- 
land by  way  of  Hamburg  to  meet  agents 
of  the  Directory;  and  General  I  Iodic 
Iwd  repaired  to  Basle,  just  over  the 
French  frontier,  to  confer  with  those 
gentlemen.  In  deciding  upon  so  vast  an 
armament,  the  .Ministers  of  the  French 
Republic  were  certainly  justified  in  pro- 
curing all  possible  authentic  information 
about  Ireland  ;  and  in  checking  the  me- 
morials of  Tone  by  the  reports  of  other 
well-known  leaders  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. They  had  incautiously  opened  their 
negotiations  with  the  Directory  through 
the  nieiliuni  of  M.  Barthelemi,  of  whose 
Integrity  tney  had  no  suspicion;  and  Dr. 
Mai  Men  informs  us  that  by  this  error 
"  they  at  once  placed  the  secret  of  their 
mission  in  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  Mr. 
William  I'itt."*  The  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Lords,  indeed,  in  1798,  details  the 
negotiation  with  perfect  correctness,  and 
hints  at  the  means  by  which  the  expedi- 
tion was  frustrated.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  the  reports  of  Lord  E. 
Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor  re- 
specting their  friend  Wolf  Tone  were 
in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  next 
time  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  General 
Clarke,  on  his  expressing  a  wish  to  be  en- 
abled to  write  to  his  friends,  to  tell  them 
he  was  alive  and  well  at  Paris,  Clarke, 
says  the  journal,  answered,  "  '  As  to  that, 
your  friends  know  it  already.'  I  replied, 
'Not  that  I  know  of.'  He  answered, 
•  Aye,  but  I  know  it,  but  cannot  tell  you 
at  present  how.'  He  then  went  on  to  tell 
me  he  did  not  know  how  to  explain  him- 
self further,  '  for,'  added  he,  '  if  I  tell  you 
ever  so  little,  you  will  guess  the  rest.'  So 
it  seems  I  am  a  cunning  fox  without 
knowing  it.  He  gave  me,  however,  to 
•  Madden'*  United  Irishmen,  2d  series,  p.  390. 


understand  that  he  had  a  communication 
open  with  Ireland,  and  showed  me  a 
paper,  asking  me  did  I  know  the  hand- 
writing. I  did  not.  He  then  read  a  good 
deal.  It  stated  very  briefly,  that  fourteen 
of  the  counties,  including  the  entire 
North,  were  completely  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  off  the  English  yoke 
and  establishing  our  independence  ;  that. 
in  the  remaining  eighteen,  the  organiza- 
tion was  advancing  rapidly,  and  that  it 
was  so  arranged  that  the  inferiors  obeyed 
their  leaders,  without  examining  their 
orders,  or  even  knowing  who  they  were, 
and  every  one  knew  only  the  person  im- 
mediately  above  him.  That  the  militia 
were  about  20,000  men,  17,000  of  whom 
might  be  relied  on,  that  there  were  about 
12,000  regular  troops,  wretched  had  ones, 
who  would  soon  be  settled  in  ease  the 
business  were  attempted.  Clarke  was 
going  on,  but  ■topped  here  suddenly,  and 
said,  laughing,  '  There  is  something  there 
which  I  cannot  read  to  you,  or  you  will 
guess.'  I  begged  him  to  use  his  discretion 
without  ceremony.  He  then  asked  me, 
did  I  know  of  this  organisation  ?  1  re- 
plied that  I  could  not,  with  truth,  say 
positively  I  knew  it,  but  that  I  had  no 
manner  of  doubt  of  it:  that  it  was  now 
twelve  months  exactly  since  I  left 
land,  in  which  time,  1  was  satisfied, 
much  must  have  been  done  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  he  would  find  in  my  me- 
morials that  such  an  organisation  was 
then  begun,  was  rapidly  spreading,  and, 
I  had  no  doubt,  would  soon  embrace  the 
whole  people.  It  is  curious,  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  paper  he  read  me 
and  those  I  have  given  here,  though, 
upon  second  thoughts,  as  truth  is  uni- 
form, it  woidd  be  still  more  extraordinary 
if  they  should  vary.  I  am  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Ireland  since  my  ban- 
ishment. I  see  they  are  advancing  rapidly 
and  safely,  and  personally  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  this  coinci- 
dence between  what  I  have  said  and 
written,  and  the  accounts  which  I  see  they 
receive  here.  The  paper  also  stated,  as  I 
have  done,  that  we  wanted  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  artillery ;  in  short,  it  was  as 
exact  in  all  particulars  as  if  the  same 
person  had  written  all.  This  ascertains 
my  credit  in  France  beyond  a  doubt. 
Clarke  then  said,  as  to  my  business,  he 
was  only  waiting  for  leters  from  General 
Hoche,  in  order  to  settle  it  finally  ;  that 
I  should  have  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
it  was  probable  it  might  be  fixed  that 
day  ;  that  the  arrangement  of  the  forces 
intended  for  the  expedition  was  entrusted 
to  Hoche,  by  which  I  see  we  shall  go  from 
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Brittany  instead  of  Holland.     All's  one 
for  that,  provided  we  fro  at  all." 

A  few  days  after  this,  and  just  when 
poor  Tone  was  almost  in  his  last  straits 
for  money,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  and  there,  in  the  Cabinet 
of  AT.  Fleury,  a  very  handsome  young 
man  came  up  to  him  very  warmly,  seemed 
to  have  known  him  all  his  life,  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  General  Hoche — the 
most  rising  man  at  that  moment  among 
the  young  military  chiefs  of  the  republic. 
It  was  he  who  had  had  the  honour  of 
defending  Dunkirk  successfully  against 
the  English,  and  afterwards  of  defeating 
utterly  the  Vendean  force,  equipped  and 
armed  by  the  same  English,  and  landed 
at  Quiberon  under  the  gnns  of  Admiral 
Warnn's  fleet.  In  short,  it  was  against 
the  English  he  had  done  most  of  his  ser- 
vice, and  he  coveted  the  privilege  of  com- 
manding the  formidable  expedition  which 
was  now  fully  resolved  on  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Ireland.  He  informed  Tone  that 
the  latter  was  to  be  attached  to  his  per- 
sonal staff,  with  the  grade  of  Chef  iL  liri- 
ggja.  At  last,  then,  the  grand  object  of 
Wolfe  Tone's  life  and  labours  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  attained  He  was  de- 
lighted with  Hoche,  who  quite  agreed  with 
him  in  his  views  of  the  scale  on  which 
the  expedition  should  be  made,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  by  the  laws 
of  regular  warfare,  not  of  CftOMMMTM. 
For  the  due  comprehension  of  the  true 
intent  and  aims  of  this  celebrated  expe- 
dition we  may  here  give  a  passage  from 
Tone's  record  of  his  conference  with  its 
chief: — 

"  He  asked  me  in  case  of  a  landing  be- 
ing effectuated,  might  he  rely  on  finding 
provisions,  and  particularly  bread?  I  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any 
arrangements  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the 
landing,  because  of  the  surveillance  of  the 
Government,  but  if  that  were  once  accom- 
plished, there  would  be  no  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  that  Ireland  abounded  in  cattle, 
and,  as  for  bread,  I  saw  by  the  Gazette 
that  there  was  not  only  no  deficiency  of 
corn,  but  that  she  was  able  to  supply 
England,  in  a  great  degree,  during  the 
late  alarming  scarcity  in  that  country, 
and  I  assured  him,  that  if  the  French 
were  once  landed  in  Ireland,  he  might 
rely  that,  whoever  wanted  bread,  they 
should  not  want  it.  He  seemed  satisfied 
with  this,  and  proceeded  to  ask  me,  might 
we  count  upon  being  able  to  form  a  Pro- 
visory Government,  either  of  the  Catholic 
Committee,  mentioned  in  my  memorials, 
or  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Defenders  ?  I 
thought  I  saw  an  open  here  to  come  at 
the  number  of  troops  intended  for  us,  and 


replied  that  that  would  depend  on  the 
force  which  might  be  landed  ;  if  that 
force  were  but  trifling,  I  could  not  pretend 
to  say  how  they  might  act,  but  if  it  was 
considerable,  I  had  no  doubt  of  their  co- 
operation. '  Undoubtedly,'  replied  he, 
'men  will  not  sacrifice  themselves  when 
they  do  not  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
support ;  but  if  I  go,  you  may  be  sure 
I  will  go  in  sufficient  force.'  He  then 
asked,  did  I  think  ten  thousand  men 
would  decide  them  ?  I  answered,  un- 
doubtedly, but  that  early  in  the  business 
the  Minister  had  spoken  to  me  of  two 
thousand,  and  that  I  had  replied  that  such 
a  number  could  effect  nothing.  No,  re- 
plied he,  they  would  be  overwhelmed  be- 
fore any  one  could  join  them.  I  replied, 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  give  that  opinion, 
as  it  was  precisely  what  I  had  stated  to 
the  Minister,  and  I  repeated  that,  with 
the  force  he  mentioned,  I  could  have  no 
doubt  of  support  and  co-operation  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  Provisory  Government. 
He  then  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
priests,  or  was  it  likely  they  would  give 
us  any  trouble  ?  I  replied  I  certainly  did 
not  calculate  on  their  assistance,  but 
neither  did  1  think  they  would  be  able  to 
give  us  any  effectual  opposition ;  that 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  exceedingly  diminished  of 
late,  and  I  instanced  the  case  of  the  De- 
fenders, so  often  mentioned  in  my  me- 
morials, and  in  these  memorandums.  I 
explained  all  this  at  some  length  to  him, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  that  in  pru- 
dence we  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
shocking  their  prejudices  unnecessarily, 
and  that,  with  common  discretion,  I 
thought  we  might  secure  their  neutrality 
at  lent,  if  not  their  support.  I  mentioned 
this  merely  as  my  opinion,  but  added  that, 
in  the  contrary  event,  I  was  satisfied  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  take  the  people  out  of  our  hands.  We 
then  came  to  the  army.  He  asked  me 
how  1  thought  they  would  act  ?  I  replied, 
for  the  regulars  I  could  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  that  they  were  wretched  bad 
troops  ;  for  the  militia,  I  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  when  we  were  once  organized, 
they  would  not  only  not  oppose  ns,  but 
come  over  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
en  masse;  nevertheless,  I  desired  him  to 
calculate  on  their  opposition,  and  make 
his  arrangements  accordingly ;  that  it  was 
the  safe  policy,  and  if  it  become  necessary, 
it  was  so  much  gained.  He  said  he  would, 
undoubtedly,  make  his  arrangements  so 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  that  could 
be  guarded  against ;  that  he  would  come 
in  force,  and  bring  great  quantities  of 
arms,  ammunition,  stores,  and  artillery, 
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ami,  for  his  own  reputation,  see  that  all 
the  arrangements  were  made  on  a  proper 
1    was    very    glad    to    hear    him 
speak  thus;  it  sets  my  mind  at  I 

■  points.     He  then  said  there  was 
one  important  point  remaining,  on  which 
died  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  was 
what    form   of    GoNRBWM    we    would 
adopt  on  the   event   of   our   suet.  I 

was  going   to   answer    him    with 
ness,  when  General  Clarke 
ed.  to  request  we  would  come  to  dinner 
with  citizen  Carnot.      We,   accordingly, 
adjourned  t..  a  ion  to  the 

ment  of    the  President,  where  we  found 
Carnot,  and  one  or  two  in  ire,   Bocl) 
some  time,  took  me  aside  and  rep. 

question.    Iiaptti  undoubtedly, 

■    republic.'       He  asked   again,   '  Was    1 

I   said,  as  sure  as    1   could  be  of 

anything;  that  I  knew  nobody  in  Ireland 

who  thought  of  any  other  system,  nor  did 

I  believe  there  was  anybody  who  dream: 

of  monarchy,     lie  asked  BM  was  there  BO 

r  of  the  Catholics  setting  up  one  of 

hiefs   for   king?     I  replied,   'Not 

it    there    v^ 

;  that  kind  of  emi- 

:ie    Old    DUd 

but  I  believe  I  satisfied  Hoche  ;  it  lookl 
well  to  see  him  so  anxious  on  that  topic, 
on  which  he  pressed  BM  more  than  on  all 
the  others." 

From  this  time  preparations  Mere 
pushed  forward  with  more  or  less  activity  j 
but  by  no  means  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
the  a!. lent  spirit  of  Tone.  The  rendez- 
vous for  the  troops  was  appointed  at 
.  the  old  capital  of  Bretagne  ; 
while  the  fleet,  consisting  of  ships  of  war 
and    tz  ng    ready   at 

Brest.  During  the  several  months  which 
Ulltt  Vfl—fl,  as  news  occasionally  came  in 
from  Ireland,  telling  of  the  systematic 
outrages  on  the  country  people,  and  new 
and  measures  of  "  vigour  beyond 
the  law,"  his  anxiety  and  impatience  re- 
doubled. On  the  28th  of  July  he  writes  : 
"  I  see  the  Orange  Boys  are  playing  the 
devil  in  Ireland.  J  have  no  doubt  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Government.  Please  God,  if  I 
get  safe  into  that  country,  I  will  settle 
those  gentlemen,  and  their  instigators 
also  more  especially."  Again,  late  in 
August,  he  writes  : — 

'•'  The  news,  at  least  the  report  of  to- 
day, is,  that  Richery  and  the  Spaniards 
are  before  Lisbon,  and  that  a  French 
army  is  in  full  march  across  Spain,  in 
order  to  enter  Portugal ;  that  would  be  a 
blow  to  Master  John  Bull  fifty  times 
worse  than  the  affair  of  Leghorn.  Why 
the  unhappy  Portuguese  did  not  make 
their  peace  at  the  same  time  with  Spain 


I  cannot  conceive,  except,  as  was  most 
probably  the  case,  they  durst  not  consult 
their  own  safety  for  fear  of  offending  the 
English,  What  an  execrable  nation  that 
18,  and  how  cordially  I  hate  them. 
If  this  affair  of  Portugal  is  true, 
there  will  not    remain  one  port  friendly 

md  from   Hamburg   to   Ti 
and  probably  much  further   both 
It     is     impossible    she    can    stand    this 
long.      Well,  if   the   visitation   of   Pro- 
vidence be  sometimes  slow,  it  is  always 
sure.     If  our  expedition  succeeds,  I  think 
we  will  give  her  the  coup  de  grao 
make  her  pay  dear  for  the  rivers  of  blood 
•he  has  made  to  flow  in  our  poor  country, 
her  massacres,  her  pillages,  and  her  frauds 

I  u'lrr  tour.'     We  ihaU 
We  shall  see  !     Oh   that  I  were,  this  tine 
morning,  at   the  head   of  my  regiment  OB 
re  Hill!    Well,  all  in  good  time." 
And  still  the  time  Hew,  while  Innumer- 
able  causes    of  delay  interfered  with  the 

I  of  the  fleet.     And  in  the  mean- 
iiilen  and  Carhamptou's  n  i 
terror  was  in  full  sway,  goading  the  people 
to  desperation  ;    and    the    lie. 

gnawing  his  own  heart  in  I 
or  in  Bei 

it,  but  not  until  the  1 6th  ol 
cember,  all  was  on  board.      The  troops 

i  have  amounted  to  15,000  men, 
but  they  were  actually  18,975  men,  with 
abundance  of  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and   arms  for    15,000  men.     Tone  was  on 

:<•  line-of-battle  ship  IndomptabU, 
of  80  :_'uns.  There  were  on  the  whole  17 
sail  of  the  line,  ltf  frigates,  5  corvette*, 
making,  with  transports.  Hi  sail.  Oeneral 
Hoche  and  the  Admiral  in  command  of 
the  fleet  were  on  board  a  frigate;  and  the 
second  General  in  command  of  the  land 
forces  was,  unfortunately,  Grouchy — of 
unlucky  memory.  A  wretched  fatality 
was  upon  this  fine  expedition  from  the 
very  start.  The  first  night  it  was 
it  lost  both  its  chiefs;  as  the  Fra 
frigate  was  separated  from  the  others,  and 
they  never  saw  more  of  it  until  after  they 
had  returned  to  France.  An  extract, 
somewhat  condensed,  from  Wolfe  Tone's 
diary,  may  form  the  most  interesting 
account  of  the  fortunes  and  fates  of  the 
Bantry  Bay  Expeditioa  : — 

"  Admiral  Morand  de  Galles,  General 
Hoche,  General  Debelle,  and  Colonel  Shoe, 
are  aboard  the  Fraternite,  and  God  knows 
what  has  become  of  them.  The  wind, 
too,  continues  against  us,  and,  altogether, 
I  am  in  terrible  low  spirits.  How  if  these 
damned  English  should  catch  us  at  last, 
after  having  gone  on  successfully  thus 
far.  Our  force  leaving  Brest  water 
was  as  follows  : — Indomptable,  80  guns  ; 
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Nestor,  Cassard,  Droits  de  l'Homme, 
Tourville,  Eole,  Fougueux,  Mucius, 
Kedoubtable,'  Patriote,  Pluton,  Consti- 
tution, Trajan,  Watigny,  Pegase.  Revo- 
lution, and  the  unfortunate  Se'duisant, 
of  74  guns  (17  sail  of  the  line;;  La 
Cocarde,  Bravoure,  Immortality,  Bel- 
lone,  Coquille.  Komaine,  Sirene,  Im- 
putiente,  Surveillante,  Charente,  Resolue, 
Tartare,  and  Fraternite',  frigates  of  36 
guns  (13  frigates) ;  Scevola  and  Fidele, 
a  nne's  en  flutes ;  M  u  tine,  Benard,  Atalante. 
Voltiguer,  and  Affronteur,  corvettes ;  and 
Nicodeme,  Justine,  Ville  d'Orient,  Suff- 
ren,  Experiment,  and  Alegre,  transports  ; 
making  in  all  43  sail.  Of  these  there  are 
missing  this  day,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
Nestor  and  Se'duisant,  of  74 ;  the  Frater- 
nite', Cocarde,  and  Komaine.  frigates  ;  the 
Mutine  and  Voltigeur  corvettes;  and 
three  other  transports. 

"December  20th. — Last  night,  in  mode- 
rate weather,  we  contrived  to  separate 
again,  and  this  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
we  are  but  fifteen  sail  in  company,  with  a 
foul  wind,  and  hazy.  We  shall  lie  beat- 
ing about  here,  within  thirty  leagues  of 
Cape  Clear,  until  the  English  come  and 
catch  us,  which  will  be  truly  agreeable. 
At  ten,  several  sail  in  sight  to  windward ; 
I  suppose  they  are  our  stray  sheep.  It 
is  scandalous  to  part  company  twice  in 
four  days  in  such  moderate  weather  as  we 
have  had,  but  sea  affairs  I  see  are  not  our 
forte.  Captain  Bedout  is  a  seaman,  which 
I  fancy  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  nine- 
tenths  of  his  confreres. 

"December  21*/.— Last  night,  just  at 
sunset,  signal  for  seven  sail  in  the  offing ; 
all  in  high  spirits,  in  hopes  that  it  is  our 
comrades  ;  stark  calm  all  the  fore  part  of 
the  night ;  at  length  a  breeze  sprung  up, 
and  this  morning,  at  daybreak,  we  are 
under  Cape  Clear,  distant  about  four 
leagues,  so  I  have,  at  all  events,  once 
more  seen  my  country  ;  but  the  pleasure 
I  should  otherwise  feel  at  this,  is  totally 
destroyed  by  the  absence  of  the  General, 
who  has  not  joined  us,  and  of  whom  we 
know  nothing.  The  sails  we  saw  last 
night  have  disappeared,  and  we  are  all 
in  uncertainty.  It  is  most  delicious 
weather,  with  a  favourable  wind,  and 
everything,  in  short,  that  we  can  desire, 
except  our  absent  comrades.  At  the 
moment  I  write  this  we  are  under  easy 
sail,  within  three  leagues,  at  most,  of  the 
coast,  so  that  I  can  discover,  here  and 
there,  patches  of  snow  on  the  mountains. 
What  if  the  General  should  not  join  us  ! 
If  we  cruise  here  five  days,  according  to 
our  instructions,  the  English  will  be  upon 
us,  and  then  all  is  over.  We  are  thirty- 
five  sail  in  company,  and  seven  or  eight 


absent  Is  that  such  a  separation  of  our 
force,  as,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
will  warrant  our  following  the  letter  of 
our  orders,  to  the  certain  failure  of  the 
expedition  ?  If  Grouchy  and  Bouvet  be 
men  of  spirit  and  decision,  they  will  land 
immediately,  and  trust  to  their  success 
for  justification.  If  they  be  not,  and  if 
this  day  passes  without  our  seeing  the 
General,  I  much  fear  the  game  is  up.  I 
I  am  in  undescribable  anxiety,  and  Chcrin, 
who  commands  aboard,  is  a  poor  creature, 
to  whom  it  is  vain  to  speak  ;  not  but  I 
believe  he  is  brave  enough  but  he  has  a 
little  mind.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a 
situation  more  provokingly  tantalizing 
than  mine  at  this  moment,  within  view, 
almost  within  reach,  of  my  native  land, 
and  uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  set 
my  foot  on  it.  We  are  now,  nine  o'clock, 
at  the  rendezvous  appointed  ;  stood  in  for 
the  coast  till  twelve,  when  we  were  near 
enough  to  toss  a  biscuit  ashore  ;  at  twelve, 
tacked  and  stood  out  again,  so  now  we 
have  begun  our  cruise  of  five  days  in  all 
its  forms,  and  shall,  in  obedience  to  the 
letter  of  our  instructions,  ruin  the  expedi- 
tion, and  destroy  the  remnant  of  the 
French  navy,  with  a  precision  and  punc- 
tuality which  will  be  truly  edilying. 
We  opened  Bantry  Bay,  and,  in  all  my 
life,  rage  never  entered  so  deeply  into  my 
heart  as  when  we  turned  our  backs  on 
the  coast.  At  half  after  one,  the  Ata- 
lante, one  of  our  missing  corvettes,  hove 
in  sight,  so  now  again  we  are  in  hopes  to 
see  the  General.  Oh!  if  he  were  in 
Grouchy 's  place,  he  would  not  hesitate 
one  moment.  Continue  making  short 
boards  ;  the  wind  foul. 

"December  22d. — This  morning,  at  eight, 
we  have  neared  Bantry  Bay  considerably, 
but  the  fleet  is  terribly  scattered ;  no  news 
of  the  Fraternite* ;  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  an  Admiral  in  a  clean  frigate, 
with  moderate  weather  and  moonlight 
nights,  parting  company  with  his  fleet. 
Captain  Grammont,  our  First  Lieutenant, 
told  me  his  opinion  is  that  she  is  either 
taken  or  lost,  and,  in  either  event,  it  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  us.  All  rests  now  upon 
Grouchy,  and  I  hope  he  may  turn  out  well ; 
he  has  a  glorious  game  in  his  hands,  if  he 
has  spirit  and  talent  to  play  it.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  immortalize  him.  I  do  not 
at  all  like  the  countenance  of  the  Etat 
Major  in  this  crisis.  When  they  speak  of 
the  expedition,  it  is  in  a  style  of  despon- 
dency, and  when  they  are  not  speaking  of 
it,  they  are  playing  cards  and  laughing ; 
they  are  every  one  of  them  brave  of  their 
persons,  but  I  see  nothing  of  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  combined  with  a  steady  resolu- 
tion, which  our  present  situation  demands. 
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They  stared  at  me  this  morning,  when  I 
said   that  Grouchy  was  the  man  in  the 
whole  army  who  had  least  reason  to  regret 
the  a  >sence  of  the  General,  and  began 
to  talk  of  responsibility  and  difficulties, 
as   if    any   great  enterprise    was    with- 
out   responsibility    and    difficulties.       I 
was  burning  with  rage,  however  I  said 
nothing,  and  will  say  nothing  until  I  get 
ashore,  if  ever  I  am  so  happy  as  to  arrive 
there.     We  are  gaining  the  Bay  by  slow 
degrees,  with  a  head  wind  at  east,  where 
it  has  hung  these  five  weeks.    To-ni^ht 
we  hope,  if  nothing  extraordinary  hap- 
pens, to  cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay,  and  work  tip  to-morrow  morning; 
(MM  delays  are  dreadful  to   my  impa- 
tience.    I  am  now  so  near  the  .shore  that 
I  can  see,  distinctly,  two  old  castles,  yet 
I   am  utterly   uncertain   whether  1   shall 
ever  set  foot  OB  it.     According  toappear- 
Uouvet  and  Grouchy  an-  roolved 
to  proceed  ;  that  is  a  great  point  gained, 
however.      Two  o'clock ;    we   have  been 
tacking   ever   since  eight   this  morning, 
and  I    am   sure  we  have   not   gained  0BC 
hundred  yards ;  the  wind  is  right  ahead, 
and  the  fleet  dispersed,  several  being  far 
to  leeward.     I  have  been  looking  over  the 
schedule  of  our   arms,  artillery,  and  am- 
munition :  we  are  well  provided  ;  we  have 
41,100  stand  of  arms,  twenty  pii 
field  artillery,  and  nine  of  siege,  includ- 
ing mortars  and  howitzers  ■  81,900  barrels 
of  powder,  7,000,000  musket  cartridges, 
and    700,000   flints,  besides    an     infinite 
variety  of  articles  belonging  to  the  train, 
but  we  have  neither  sabres  nor  pistols  for 
the  cavalry ;   however,   we  have  nearly 
three   regiments   of    hussars    embarked, 
so    that    we    can    dispense    with    them. 
1    continue  very  discretly  to  say   little 
or  nothing,  as  my  situation  just  now  is 
rather  a  delicate  one ;  if  we  were  once 
ashore,  and  things  turn  out  to  my  mind, 
I  shall  soon  be  out  of  my  trammels,  and, 
perhaps  in  that  respect,  I  may  lie  better 
off  with  Grouchy  than  with  Hoche.    If 
the  people  act  with  spirit,  as  I  hope  they 
will,  it  is  no  matter  who  is  general,  and  if 
they  do  not,  all  the  talents  of   Hoche 
would  not  save  us ;  so  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  at  last.      At    half-past    six   cast 
anchor  off  Beer  Island,  being  still  four 
leagues  from  our  landing-place  ,  at  work 
with  General  Cherin,  writing  and  trans- 
lating proclamations,  etc.,  all  our  printed 
papers,    including    my    two    pamphlets, 
being  on  board  the  Fraternite',  which  is 
pleasant. 

"  December  23d. — Last  night  it  blew  a 
heavy  gale  from  the  eastward,  with  snow, 
so  that  the  mountains  are  covered  this 
morning,  which  will  render  our  bivouacs 


extremely  amusing.     It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  of  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  com- 
pass, the  E.  is  precisely  the  most  unfa- 
vourable to  us.     In  consequence,  we  are 
this    morning   separated   for   the   fourth 
time;  sixteen  sail,  including  nine  or  ten 
of  the  line,   with  Bonvet    and   Grouchy, 
are  at  anchor  with  us,  and  about  twenty 
are  blown  to  sea ;    luckily  the  gale  set 
from  the  shore,  so  I  am  in  hopes  no  mis- 
chief will  ensue.    The  wind  is  still  high, 
and,  as  usual,  right  ahead  ;  and  I  dread  a 
visit  from  the  English,  and  altogether  I 
am  in  great   uneasiness.     Oh  !    that  we 
were  once  ashore,  let  what  might  ensue 
after  ;  I  am  sick  to  the  very  soul  of  this 
e.    It  is  curious  to  see  how  thing! 
are  managed  in   this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,    we  are  here,  sixteen  sail,  great 
and  small,  scattered  up  and  down  in  a 
noble  hay,  and  so  dispersed  that  there  are 
not  two  together  in  any  spot,  save  one, 
and  there  they  are  now  so  close  that  if  it 
blows  to-night  as  it  did  last  night,  they 
will   inevitably  run  foul  of   each   other, 
unless  one  of  them  prefers  driving  on 
shore.    We  lie  in  this  disorder  expecting 
a   visit  from  the    English    every   hour, 
without  taking  a  single    step    for    our 
defence,    even    to    the    common    one    of 
having  a  frigate  in  the  harbour's  mouth 
to  give  us  notice  of  their  approach  ;  to 
judge  by  appearances,   we  have  less  to 
dread    here    than    in    Brest    water,   for 
when    we   were   there,  we  had  four  cor- 
vettes stationed  off  the goulet,  besides  tin- 
signal  posts.    I  confess  this  degree  of  se- 
curity passes  my  comprehension.  The  day 
has  passed  without  the  appearance  of  one 
vessel,  friend  or  enemy,  the  wind  rather 
more  moderate,  but  still  ahead.  To-night, 
on  examining  the  returns  with  Waudrc", 
Chef  d'Etat  Major  of  the  Artillery,  I  find 
our  means  so  reduced  by  the  absence  of 
the  missing,  that  I  think  it  hardly  possible 
to  make  an  attempt  here  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success ;  in  consequence,  I  took 
Cherin  into  the  Captain's  room,  and  told 
him  frankly  my  opinion  of  our  actual 
state,   and  that  I  thought   it  our  duty, 
since  we  must  look  upon  the  main  object 
as  now  unattainable,  unless  the  whole  of 
our  friends  returned  to-morrow,  and  the 
English  gave  us  our  own  time,  which  was 
hardly  to  be  expected,   to  see  what  could 
be  best  done  for  the  honour  and  inter* 
of  the  Republic,  with  the  force  which  re- 
mained in  our  hands,  and  I  proposed  to 
him  to  give  me  the  Legion  des  Francs,  a 
company   of   the  Artillerie  legfre,  and  as 
many  officers  as  desired  to  come  volun- 
teers in  the  expedition,  with  what  arms 
and   store  remained,  which  are  now  re- 
duced  by  our   separation  to    four   field 
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pieces,  20,000  firelocks  at  most,  1000  lbs. 
of  powder,  and  3,000,000  cartridges,  and 
to  land  us  in  Sligo  Bay,  and  let  us  make 
the  best  of  our  way  ;  if  we  succeeded,  the 
Republic  would  gain  infinitely  in  reputa- 
tion and  interest,  and,  if  we  failed,  the  loss 
would  be  trifling,  as  the  expense  was  al- 
ready incurred,  and  as  for  the  legion,  he 
knew  what  kind  of  desperadoes  it  was 
:omposed  of,  and  for  what  purpose  ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  worst  event,  the  Repub- 
lic would  be  well  rid  of   them  ;   finally, 
I  added,  that  though  I  asked  the  com- 
mand, it  was  on  the  supposition  that  none 
of  the  Generals  would  risk  their  reputa- 
tion on  such  a  desperate  enterprise,  and 
that  if  another  was  found  I  would   be 
content  to  go  as  a  simple  volunteer.   This 
was  the  outline  of  my  proposal,  which  I 
pressed  on  him  with  such  arguments  as  oc- 
curred to  me,  concluding  by  observing  that 
as  a  foreigner  in  the  French  service,  my 
situation  was  a  delicate  one,  and  if  1  were 
simply  an  officer,  I  would  obey  in  silence 
the  orders  of  superiors,  but  from  my  con- 
nections in  Ireland,  having  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  Directory,  so  far  as  to 
Induce  them  to  appoint  me  to  the  rank  of 
Chef -de- Brigade,  and  of  General  Hoche, 
who  had  nominated  me  Adjutant-General, 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  both  to  France  and 
Ireland,  to   speak  on   this  occasion,  and 
that  I  only  ottered  my  plan  as  a  pit  «//<  r, 
in  case  nothing  better  suggested  itself. 
Chcrin  answered  that  I  did  very  right  to 
give  my  opinion,  and  that  as  he  expected 
a  council  of  war  would   be    called  to- 
morrow, ho  would  bring  me  with  him, 
and  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to  press 
it.    The  discourse  rested  there,  and  to- 
morrow we  shall  see  more,  if  we  are  not 
agreeably  surprised,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  a  visit  from  the  English,  which  is 
highly  probable.    I  am  now  so  near  the 
shore  that  I  can  in  a  manner  touch  the 
sides  of  Bantry  Bay  with  my  right  and 
eft  hand,  yet  God  knows  whether  I  shall 
ever  tread  again  on  Irish  ground.  Another 
thing,  we  are  now  three  days  in  Bantry 
Bay  ;  if  we  do  not  land  immediately,  the 
enemy  will  collect  a  superior  force,  and 
perhaps  repay  us  our  victory  of  Quiberon. 
In  an  enterprise  like  ours,  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  promptitude  and  audacity 
of  our  first  movements,  and  we  are  here,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  most  pitifully  languid. 
It  is  mortifying,  but  that  is  too  poor  a 
word  ;  I  could  tear  my  flesh  with  rage  and 
vexation,  but  that  advances  nothing,  and 
so  I  hold  my  tongue  in  general,  and  de- 
vour my  melancholy  as  I  can.    To  come 
so  near  and  then  to  fail,  if   we  are  to  fail ! 
And  every  one  aboard  seems  now  to  have 
given  up  all  hopes. 


"  Decemher  '2±th.  —  This  morning  the 
whole  Etat  Major  has  been  miraculously 
converted,  and  it  was  agreed,  in  full  coun- 
cil, that  General  Cherin,  Colonel  Waudre', 
Chef  d'Etat  Major  of  the  Artillery, 
and  myself,  should  go  aboard  the  Immor- 
talite',  and  press  General  Grouchy  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  proceed  on  the  ex- 
pedition, with  the  ruius  of  our  scattered 
army.  Accordingly,  we  made  a  signal  to 
speak  with  the  Admiral,  and  in  about 
an  hour  we  were  aboard.  I  must  do 
Grouchy  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  mo- 
ment we  gave  our  opinion  in  favour  of 
proceeding,  he  took  his  part  decidedly. 
and  like  a  man  of  spirit ;  he  instantly  set 
about  preparing  the  ordre  de  btttaUk,  and 
we  finished  it  without  delay.  We  are 
not  more  than  6,500  strong,  but  they  are 
Idlers  who  have  seen  lire,  and  I 
have  the  strongest  hopes  that,  after  all, 
we  shall  bring  our  enterprise  to  a  glori- 
ous termination.  It  is  a  bold  attempt, 
and  truly  original.  All  the  time  we  were 
preparing  the  ordre  de  bataille,  we  were 
laughing  most  immoderately  at  the  po- 
verty of  our  means,  and  I  believe,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  the  merriest 
council  of  war  that  was  ever  held  ;  but 
'  Des  Cheva/itts  Fniiirai.*  tel  est  /<■  rumrttrf.' 

Grouchy,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  never 
had  so  few  men  under  his  orders  since  he 
was  Adjutant-General,  Waudre,  who  is 
lieutenant-colonel,  finds  himself  now  at 
the  head  of  the  artillery,  which  is  a  furi- 
ous park,  consisting  of  one  piece  of  eight, 
one  of  four,  and  two  six  inch  howitzers  ; 
when  he  was  a  captain,  he  never  com- 
manded fewer  than  ten  pieces,  but  now 
that  he  is  in  fact  General  of  the  Artillery, 
he  prefers  taking  the  field  with  four.  He 
is  a  gallant  fellow,  and  offered,  on  my 
proposal  last  night,  to  remain  with  me 
and  command  his  company,  in  case  Gen- 
eral Grouchy  had  agreed  to  the  proposal 
I  made  to  Cherin.  It  is  altogether  an 
enterprise  truly  unique ;  we  have  not  one 
guinea  ;  we  have  not  a  tent ;  we  have  not 
a  horse  to  draw  our  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  the  General-in-Chief  marches  on 
foot ;  we  leave  all  our  baggage  behind  us ; 
we  have  nothing  but  the  arms  in  our 
hands,  the  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  a 
good  courage;  but  that  is  sufficient.  With 
all  these  original  circumstances,  such  as 
I  believe  never  were  found  united  in  an 
expedition  of  such  magnitude  as  that  we 
are  about  to  attempt,  we  are  all  as  gay  as 
larks.  I  never  saw  the  French  character 
better  exemplified  than  in  this  morning's 
business.  \Vell,  at  last  I  believe  we  are 
about  to  disembark  ;  God  knows  how  I 
long  for  it.  But  this  infernal  easterly 
wind    continues    without    remorse,    and 
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though  we  have  been  under  way  three  or 
four  hours,  and  made  I  believe  three  hun- 
dred tacks,  we  do  not  seem  to  my  eyes  to 
have  gained  one  hundred  yards  in  a 
straight  line.  One  hour  and  a  half  of 
good  wind  would  carry  us  up,  and  per- 
haps we  may  be  yet  two  days.  My  enemy, 
the  wind,  seems  just  now,  at  eight  o'clock, 
to  relent  a  little,  so  we  may  reach  Bantry 
by  to-morrow.  The  enemy  has  now 
had  four  days  to  recover  from  his  panic, 
and  prepare  to  receive  us;  so  much  the 
worse,  but  I  do  not  mind  it.  We  purpose 
to  make  a  race  for  Cork,  as  if  UN  devil 
were  in  our  bodies,  and  when  we  are 
fairly  there,  we  will  stop  for  a  day  or  two 
to  take  breath,  and  look  about  us.  Fran 
Bantry  to  Cork  is  about  forty-live  miles, 
which,  with  all  our  efforts,  will   ; 

lays,  and  I  suppose  we  may  have  a 
l>ru>h  by  the  way,  but  I  think  we  are  able 
nee  that  can,  at  a  week's 
notice.  Ik-  brought  against  us. 

"  December  28 I h. — Tli  nidnms 

are  a  strange  mixture.  Sometimes  I  am 
in  preposterously  high  spirits,  and  at  other 
times  lamas  dejected,  according  to  the 
posture  of  our  affairs.  Last  night  I  had 
the  strongest  expectations  that  to-day  we 
.-hould  debark,  but  at  two  this  morning  1 
was  awakened  by  the  wind.  I  rose  im- 
mediately, and.  wrapping  myself  in  my 
great  coat,  walked  for  an  hour  in  the 
gallery,  devoured  by  the  most  gloomy 
his.  The  wind  continues  right 
ahead,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  work  up  to  the  landing  place,  and  God 
knows  when  it  will  change.  The  same 
wind  is  exactly  favourable  to  bring  the 
English  upon  us,  and  these  cruel  delays 
Lrive  the  enemy  time  to  assemble  his  entire 
force  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps 
(it  is,  unfortunately,  more  than  perhaps), 
by  his  superiority  in  numbers,  in  cavalry, 
in  artillery,  in  money,  in  provisions,  in 
short  in  everything  we  want,  to  crush  us, 
supposing  we  are  even  able  to  effectuate 
a  landing  at  last,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fleet  will  be  caught  as  in  a  trap.  Had 
we  been  able  to  land  the  first  day  and 
inarch  directly  to  Cork,  we  should  have 
infallibly  carried  it  by  a  coup  de  main; 
and  then  we  should  have  a  footing  in  the 
country,  but  as  it  is — if  we  are  taken,  my 
fate  will  not  be  a  mild  one ;  the  best  I 
can  expect  is  to  be  shot  as  an  emigre' rentre', 
unless  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  killed 
in  the  action  ;  for  most  assuredly  if  the 
enemy  will  have  us,  he  must  fight  for  us. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  reserved  for  a  trial,  for 
the  sake  of  striking  terror  into  others,  in 
which  case  I  shall  be  hanged  as  a  traitor, 
and  emboweled,  &c.  A  s  to  the  emboweling, 
lje  m'enjiche'  if  ever  they  hang  me.  they 


are  welcome  to  embowel  me  if  they  please. 

are  pleasant  prospects!  Nothing 
on  earth  could  sustain  me  now,  but  the 
consciousness  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  just 
and  righteous  cause.  For  my  family,  I 
have,  by  a  desperate  effort,  surmounted 
my  natural  feelings  so  far,  that  I  do  not 
think  of  them  at  this  moment.  This  day, 
at  twelve,  the  wind  blows  a  gale,  still  from 
the  east,  and  our  situation  is  now  as  cri- 
tical as  possible,  for  it  is  morally  certain 
that  this  day  or  to-morrow  on  the  morn- 
ing, the  English  fleet  will  be  in  the  har- 
bour's mouth,  and  then  adieu  to  every- 
thing. In  this  desperate  state  Of  affairs, 
1  proposed  to  Cherin  to  sally  out  with  all 
our  forces,  to  mount  to  the  Shannon,  and, 

«rking  the  troops,  make  a 
march  to  Limerick,    which   is   probably 
unguarded,  the  garrison  being,  1  am  pretty 
certain,  on  its  march  to  oppose  u.s  lure; 
to  pass  the  river  at  Limerick,  and,  by 
forced    marches   push  to   the    North.       f 
detailed  all   this  on   a  paper  which  I  will 
keep,  and  showed  it  to  Captain  Bcdout, 
and  all  the  Generals  on  board,  Cherin. 
Simon,  and  Chasseloup.     They  all 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  bin 
settling  it,  we  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
municate with  the  General  and  Admiral, 
who  are  in  the  Immortality  nearly  two 
leagues  ahead,  and  the  wind  is  n 
high  and  foul,  and  the  sea  so  rough,  that 
no  boat  can  live,  so  all  communication  is 
impracticable,  and  to-morrow  morning  it 
will,  most  probably,  be  too  late  ;   and  on 
this  circumstance,  perhaps,  the   fate   of 

edition  and  the  liberty  of  Ireland 
depend*.  I  cannot  conceive  for  what, 
reason  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief  are 
shut  up  together  in  a  frigate.  Surely 
they  should  be  on  board  the  flag-ship. 
But  that  is  not  the  first  misfortune  re- 
sulting from  this  arrangement.  Had 
General  Hoche  remained,  as  he  ought,  on 
board  the  Indomptable,  with  his  Btat 
Major,  he  would  not  have  been  tep 
and  taken  by  the  English,  as  be  moat 
probably  is ;  nor  should  we  be  in  the 
difficulties  we  now  find  ourselves  in, 
and  which  most  probably  to-morrow 
will  render  insurmountable.  Well,  it 
does  not  signify  complaining.  Om 
capital  error  was  in  setting  sail  too 
late  from  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  by 
which  means  we  were  obliged  to  pass 
the  llaz  in  the  night,  which  caused  the 
loss  of  the  Seduisant,  the  separation  of 
the  fleet,  the  capture  of  the  General,  and 
above  all,  the  loss  of  time  resulting  from 
all  this,  and  which  is  never  to  be  re- 
covered. Our  second  error  was  in  losing 
an  entire  day  in  cruising  off  the  Bay,  when 
we  might  have  entered   and  effected  a 
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landing  with  thirty-five  sail,  which  would 
have  secured  everything,  and  now  our 
third  error  is  having  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  separated  from  the  Etat  Major, 
which  renders  all  communication  utterly 
impossible.  My  prospects  at  this  hour 
gloomy  as  possible.  I  see  nothing 
before  me,  unless  a  miracle  be  wrought  in 
our  favour,  but  the  ruin  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  slavery  of  my  country,  and  my 
own  destruction.  Well,  if  I  am  to  fall,  at 
least  I  will  sell  my  life  as  dear  as  indi- 
vidual resistance  can  make  it.  So  now  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  I  have  a  merry 
Christmas  of  it  to- 

December   26th. — Last    night,    at    half 
after  six  o'clock,  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
still  from  the  east,  we  were  surprised  by 
[mini's,  frigate  running  under  our 
quarter,    and    hailing    the   Indoniptable, 
with  orders  to  cut  our  cable  and  put  to 
sea   instantly  ;  the  frigate  then  pursued 
her  course,  leaving  u  all  in  the  utmost 
astonishment.     Our  first  idea  was  that  it 
might  be  an  English  frigate,   lurking  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay.  which  took  advan- 
tage of  the  storm  and  darkness   of   the 
night  to  make  her  escape,  and  wished  to 
separate  our  squadron  by  this  stra 
for  it    seems  utterly  incredible  tint  an 
Admiral  should  cut  and  run  in  this  man- 
ner, without  any  previous  signal  of  any 
kind  to  warn  the  fleet,  and  that  the  first 
notice  we  should  have  of  his  intention, 
should  be    his  hailing   us  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner,  with  such  unexpected 
and   peremptory   orders.     After  a  short 
consultation,  with  his  officers,  (considering 
the  storm,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that 
we  have  two  anchors  out,  and  only  one 
spare  one  in  the  hold),  Captain  Bedout  re- 
solved to  wait,  at  all  events,  till  to-morrow 
morning,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
illy   the  Admiral   who  hailed    us. 
The  morning  is  now  come,  the  gale  con- 
tinues, and  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  we  can- 
not see  a  ship's  length  ahead ;  so  here  we  lie 
in  the  utmost  uncertainty  and  anxiety.    In 
all  probability  we  are  now  left  without 
Admiral  or  General ;  if  so.  Cherin  will  com- 
mand the  troops,  and  Bedout   the  Hot, 
but,  at  all  events,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
expedition.     Certainly  we  have  been  per- 
secuted by  a  strange  fatality,  from  the 
very  night  of  our  departure  to  this  hour. 
We  have  lost  two  Commanders-in-Chief  ; 
of  four  Admirals  not  one  remains ;  we 
have  lost  one  ship  of  the  fine,  that  we  know 
of,  and  probably  many  others  of  which 
we  know  nothing ;  we  have  been  now  six 
days  in  Bantry  Bay,  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore,  without  being  able  to 
effectuate  a  landing  ;  we  have  been  dis- 
persed four  times  in  four  days,  and,  at 


this  moment,  of  forty-three  sail,  of  which 
the  expedition  consisted,  we  can  muster 
of  all   sizes   but  fourteen.     There  only 
wants  our  falling  in  with  the  English  to 
complete  our  destruction;  and,  to  judge 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  there  is  every 
probability  that  that  will  not  be  wanting. 
All  our  hopes  are   now  reduced  to  get 
back  in  safety  to  Brest,  and  I  believe  we 
will  set  sail  for  that  port  the  instant  the 
weather  will  permit.     I  confess,  myself.  1 
now  look  on  the  expedition  as  impracti- 
cable.    The  enemy  has  had  seven  days  to 
prepare  for  us,  and  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
days  more  before  we  could  arrive  at  Cork ; 
and  we  are  now  too  much  reduced,  in  all 
respects,  to  make  the  attempt  with  any 
prospect  of  success — so  all  is  over !     it 
is  hard,  after  having  forced  my  way  thus 
far,  to  be  obliged  to  turn  back  ;  but  it  is 
my  fate,  and  I  must  submit.     Notwith- 
standing all  our  blunders,  it  is  the  dreadful 
stormy  weather  and  easterly  winds,  which 
have  been  blowing  furiously  and  without 
intermission,  since  we  made  Bantry  Bay, 
that  have  ruined  us.  Well,  England  has  not 
had  such  an  escape  since  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, and  that  expedition,  like  ours,  was 
i    by  the   weather ;  the  elements 
fight  against  us,  and  courage  is  here  of 
no   avail.     Well,  let    me   think  no  more 
it ;  it  is  lost,  and  let  it  go ! 
"December '27 Mi.  —  Yesterday  several  ves- 
sels, including  the  Indoniptable,  dragged 
their  anchors  several  times,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  they  rode  out  the  gale. 
At  two  o'clock,  the  Revolution,  a  74,  made 
signal   that    she  could  hold  no    longer, 
and.  in  consequence  of  the  Commodore's 
permission,  who  now  commands  our  little 
squadron,  cut  her  only  cable  and  put  to 
sea      In   the    night,   the    Patriote    and 
Pluton,  of  7-1  each,  were  forced  to  go  to 
■  ith  the  Nicomede  flute,  so  that  this 
morning  we  are  reduced  to  seven  sail  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate.     Any  attempt 
here  is  now  desperate,  but  I  still  think  if 
we  were  debarked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  we  might  yet  recover  all.    At 
ten  o'clock  the  Commodore  made  signal 
to  get  under  way,  which  was  delayed  by 
one  of  the  ships,  which  required  dn  hour 
to  get  ready.    This  hour  we  availed  our- 
selves of  to  hold   a  council  of  war,  at 
which    were    present    Generals    Cherin, 
Harty,   and   Humbert,   who   came    from 
their  ships  for  that  purpose;  Adjutant- 
Generals  Simon,  Chasseloup,  and  myself  j 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Waudre,  commanding 
the  artillery,  and  Favory,  Captain  of  En- 
gineers, together  with   Commodore  Be- 
dout, who  was  invited  to  assist ;  General 
Harty,  as  senior  officer,  being  President. 
It  was  agreed  that,  our  force  being  now 
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reduced  to  41C8  men,  our  artillery  to 
two  four-pounders,  our  ammunition  to 
1,500,000  cartridge!  and  500  rounds  for 
the  artillery,  with  500  pounds  of  powder 
— this  part  of  the  country  being  utterly 
wild  and  savage,  furnishing  neither  pro- 
visions nor  horses,  and  especially  as  the 
enemy,  having  seven  days'  notice,  toge- 
ther with  three  more  which  it  would 
require  to  reach  Cork,  supposing  we  era 
mot  with  DO  Obetaeie,  had  time  more  than 
■efficient  to  ■SSfimMs  his  forces  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  crush  our  little  army  ; 
considering,  moreover,  that  this  province 
is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  has  tes- 
tified no  disposition  to  revolt ;  that  it  is 
thi'  most  remote  from  the  party  which  is 
for  insurrection  ;  ami,  finally.  Cap- 
tain Bcdout  having  communicated  his 
instructions,  which  are  to  mount  as  high 
■I  the  Shannon,  and  cruise  there  five 
days  ;  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  quit 
Bantry  Bay  directly,  and  proceed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  in  Iiojkjs  to  rejoin 
some  of  our  scattered  companions ;  and 
when  we  are  there  we  will  determine,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  in  our  hands,  what 
part  WO  shall  take.  I  am  the  more  con- 
tent with  this  determination  as  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  the  paper  which 
I  read  to  General  Cherin  and  the  rest 
the  day  before  yesterday.  The  wind, 
at  last,  has  come  round  to  the  southward, 
and  the  signal  is  now  flying  to  get  under 
way.  At  half  after  four,  there  being 
every  appearance  of  a  stormy  night,  three 
vessels  cut  their  cables  and  put  to  sea. 
The  Indomptable,  having  with  great  diffi- 
culty weighed  one  anchor,  we  were  forced 
at  length  to  cut  the  cable  of  the  other, 
and  make  the  best  of  our  way  out  of  the 
Bay,  being  followed  by  the  whole  of  our 
little  squadron,  now  reduced  to  ten  sail, 
of  which  seven  are  of  the  line,  one  frigate, 
and  two  corvettes  or  luggers. 

,: December  28th. —  Last  night  it  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane.  At  one  this  morning, 
a  dreadful  sea  took  the  ship  ip  the 
quarter,  stove  in  the  quarter  gallery,  and 
one  of  the  dead-lights  in  the  great  cabin, 
which  was  instantly  filled  with  water  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet.  Immediately 
after  tins  blow,  the  wind  abated,  and  at 
daylight)  having  run  nine  knots  an  hour, 
under  one  jib  only,  during  the  hurricane, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  rendezvous, 
having  parted  company  with  three  ships 
of  the  line  and  the  frigate,  which  makes 
our  sixth  separation.  The  frigate  Coquille 
joined  us  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which 
we  spent  standing  off  and  on  the  shore, 
without  being  joined  by  any  of  our  miss- 
ing companions. 

"  December  20th.— At  four  this  morning 


the  Commodore  made  the  signal  to  steer 
for  France  ;  so  there  is  an  end  of  our 
expedition  for  the  present,  perhaps  lor 
ever.  I  spent  all  yesterday  in  my  ham- 
mock, partly  through  sea-sickness,  and 
much  more  through  vexation.  At  ten, 
we  made  prize  of  an  unfortunate  brio, 
bound  from  Lisbon  to  Cork,  laden  with 
salt,  which  we  sunk. 

"  December  30th  and  31st. — On  our  way 
to  Brest.  It  will  be  well  supposed  1  am 
in  no  great  humour  to  make  memoran- 
dums. This  is  the  last  day  of  the  year 
L796,  which  baa  been  aver;  remarkable 
one  in  my  history. 

•'  Janwiry  1st,  1797. — At  eight  this 
morning  made  the  Island  of  L'shant,  and 
at  twelve  opened  the  (Joulet.  We  arrive 
seven  sail:  the  Indomptable  of  80;  the 
W'atigny,  Cassard,  and  Hole,  71;  the 
Coquille,  .'5(1;  the  Atalante.  20,  and  the 
Vautour  lugger,  of  14.  We  left  Brest 
forty-three  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were 
of  the  line.  I  am  utterly  astonished  that 
we  did  not  see  a  single  English  ship-of- 
war,  going  nor  coming  back.  They  must 
have  taken  their  measures  very  ill,  not  to 
intercept  us,  but  perhaps  they  have 
picked  up  some  of  our  missing  ships. 
Well,  this  evening  will  explain  all,  and 
we  shall  see  now  what  is  become  of  our 
fodr  Admirals,  and  of  our  two  Generals- 
in-Chief." 

So  ended  the  great  "Bantry  Bay  Ex 
pedition."  Fifteen  days  after  the  arrival 
of  Tone  at  Brest,  the  missing  frigate 
La  Fraternite',  with  General  Hoohe  and 
the  Admiral  on  board,  made  her  way, 
after  many  dangers,  into  the  port  of  La 
Ilochclle. 

In  addition  to  the  hostility  of  the  ele- 
ments, this  attempt  at  an  invasion  of 
Ireland  had  certain  other  disadvantages 
to  contend  with :  it  was  directed  to  that 
portion  of  the  island  which  was  the  least 
ripe  for  insurrection,  and  in  which  the 
United  Irish  Society  was  least  extended 
and  organized.  It  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
coast  surrounded  by  desolate  mountains, 
where  there  were  but  small  resources  for 
a  commissariat,  where  no  good  horses 
could  be  found  for  the  artillery  and  wag- 
gons, and  where  the  wretched  population 
had  scarcely  ever  heard  either  of  a  French 
Republic,  or  of  an  United  Irish  Society, 
or  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity. 
This  was  against  the  wishes  and  counsels 
of  Wolfe  Tone,  who  was  in  favour  of  the 
landing  somewhere  near  Dublin  or  Bel- 
fast. So  ignorant  and  so  ill-prepared 
were  the  natives  of  Bear  and  Bantry,  that 
they  regarded  the  liberating  force  as  a 
hostile  invasion ;  and  Plowden  informs 
us  that  when  a  boat  was  sent  ashore  from 
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the  squadron  to  reconnoitre  the  country? 
"  it  was  immediately  captured,  and  mul- 
titudes appeared  on  the  beach  in  readiness 
to  oppose  a  landing."  In  addition  to  this, 
the  English  Government  had  always  full 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  whole 
plan  of  invasion,  and  had  thus  been  en- 
abled to  deceive  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen  by  false  information.  The  whole 
affair  is  thus  accurately  explained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1798  (Lords'  Journal, 
viii..  p.  142):— 

"It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  this  House,  made  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  that  a  messenger  had 
been  dispatched  by  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  to  the  Executive  Directory  of 
the  French  Republic,  upon  a  treasonable 
mission,  between  the  month  of  June,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five, ' 
ami  the  month  of  January,  one  thousand  ! 
■even  hundred  and  ninety-six,  at  which ' 
time  the  messenger  so  sent  had  returned 
to  Ireland ;  and  your  committee  have 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  Edward 
John  Lewins,  who  now  is,  and  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  accredited 
resident  ambassador  of  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lious Union  to  the  French  Republic,  was 
the  person  thus  despatched  in  the  summer 
jf  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
live.  It  appears  to  your  committee  that 
the  proposition  so  made  by  the  French 
Directory,  of  assistance  to  the  rebels  of 
this  kingdom,  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Executive  Directory  of  the 
Irish  Union  immediately  after  it  was 
communicated  to  them,  that  they  did 
agree  to  accept  the  proffered  assistance, 
and  that  their  determination  was  made 
known  to  the  Directory  of  the  French 
Republic  by  a  special  messenger ;  and 
your  committee  have  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  invasion  of  this  kingdom 
which  was  afterwards  attempted,  was 
folly  arranged  at  an  interview  which  took 
place  in  Switzerland,  in  the  summer  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  near  the  French  frontier,  between 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  General 
Hot-he.  It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  in  the  month  of  October  or  Novem- 
ber, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  the  hostile  armament  which 
soon  after  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay  was 
announced  to  the  Irish  Directory  by  a 
special  messenger  dispatched  from  France, 
who  was  also  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  preparation  in  which  this 
country  stood,  which  armament  was  then 
stated  to  the  Irish  Directory  to  consist  of 
fifteen  thousand  troops,  together  with  a 


considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, intended  for  the  use  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Union.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  departure  of  the  messenger  who  had 
been  thus  sent  to  announce  the  speedy 
arrival  of  this  armament  on  the  coasts 
of  this  kingdom,  it  appears  to  your 
committee  that  a  letter  from  France 
was  received  by  the  Irish  Directory,  which 
was  considered  by  them  as  authentic, 
stating  that  the  projected  descent  was 
postponed  for  some  months,  and  to  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  fairly  acknow- 
ledged to  your  committee,  by  one  of  the 
Irish  Directory,  that  this  country  was 
indebted  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
people  in  the  Province  of  Munster,  when 
the  enemy  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay.  He 
has  confessed,  that  these  contradictory  com~ 
municatimit  th/nr  the  Irish  Directory  off 
their  guard,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
omitted  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
reception  of  the  enemy.  He  has  con- 
fessed that  the  people  were  loyal  because 
they  were  left  to  themselves." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1707. 

Reign  of  Terror  in  Armagh  County. — No  Orange- 
men  ever  Punished.— ••  I >efenders"  called  Kan- 
ditti. — '•  Faulkner's  Journal,"  Organ  of  the  Castle. 
— (  In  m  on  the  Orangemen. — Mr.  Curran's  State- 
ment of  the  Havoc  in  Armagh. — Increased  Ham  mi r 
against  Catholics  and  U.  I.  after  the  Itantry  Hay 
Affair. — Efforts  of  Patriots  to  BttsbUsIl  ■  PW 
maneut  Armed  Force. — Opposed  by  Government 
— And  Why.— Proclamation  of  Counties— Dank 
Ordered  to  Suspend  Specie  Payments. — Alarm. — 
Dr.  Duigenan. — Secession  from  Parliament  of 
Grattan,  Curran,  <kc.  —  General  Lake  in  the 
North.— "Northern  Star"  Office  Wrecked  by 
Troops. — Proclamation.— Outrages  in  the  Year 
17!)".— Salutary  Effect  of  the  I'nited  Irish  System 
on  the  Peace  of  the  Country.— Armagh  Assizes. 
— Slanderous  Report  of  a  Secret  Committee.— 
Effect*  of  United  Irishism  in  the  South. — 
Miles  Byrne.— Wexford  County. 

Hiring  the  whole  of  the  year  that  saw 
Tone  negotiating  in  France  for  the  great 
Bantry  Bay  expedition,  the  Government 
in  Ireland,  well  seconded  by  magistrates, 
sheriffs,  military  officers  and  Orangemen 
was  steadily  proceeding,  with  a  ferocious 
deliberation,  in  driving  the  people  to 
utter  despair.  Many  districts  of  Armagh 
County  were  already  covered  with  the 
blackened  ruins  of  poor  cabins,  lately  the 
homes  of  innocent  people,  thousands  of 
whom,  with  their  old  people,  their  women 
and  little  children,  were  wandering  home- 
less and  starving,  or  were  already  dead  of 
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r  and  cold,  -when  the  Grand  Jury 
of  Armagh,  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  be- 
thinking them  that  it  would  be  well  to 
soften  or  do  away  with  the  impressions 
produced  by  these  horrible  events,  and 
the  comments  of  which  they  were  the 
subject,  agreed  to  an  address  and  resolu- 
tion expressive  of  their  full  determina- 
tion toput  thecoercionlawsinforce,andto 
enforce  strict  justice.  Mr.  Plowden  says, 
artlessly :  "  Their  annunciation  of  im- 
partial justice,  and  a  resolution  to  punish 
offenders  of  every  denomination,  was  ra- 
ther unseasonable,  when  there  remained 
no  longer  any  of  one  denomination  to 
commit  outrages  upon,  or  to  retaliate 
injuries."  He  might  have  added  that 
many  of  the  gentlemen  composing  that 
Grand  Jury  had  themselves  encouraged 
and  participated  in  the  extermination  of 
the  Catholics.  But  they  knew  very  well 
that  no  coercion  law  of  that  Parliament 
was  at  all  intended  to  be  enforced  against 
Orangemen ;  that  the  "  unlawful  oaths 
forbidden  under  pain  of  death,"  did  not 
mean  to  include  the  purple  oath  of  Orange- 
men to  extirpate  Catholics,  but  only  the 
United  Irish  oath,  to  encourage  brotherly 
union,  and  seek  "  an  impartial  represen- 
tation for  all  the  people  of  Ireland."  In 
fact,  no  Orangeman  was  ever  prosecuted  ; 
nor  was  any  punishment  ever  inflicted  on 
the  exterminators  of  Armagh  Catholics. 

This  statement  might  seem  almost 
incredible  in  any  civilized  nation  ;  but  the 
proofs  of  the  gross  partiality  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  Government,  or  rather  of  their 
strict  alliance  with  the  Orange  faction, 
are  too  numerous  and  clear  to  be  doubted. 
For  example,  a  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons,  shortly  after  this 
time,  informs  us,  "  that  in  the  summer  of 
171)6,  the  outrages  committed  by  a  ban- 
ditti, calling  themselves  Defenders,  in  the 
Counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Long- 
ford, Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Kildare, 
together  with  a  religious  feud  prevailing 
in  the  County  of  Armagh,  induced  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  temporary  act  of 
Parliament,  generally  called  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  by  which  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant and  Council  were  enabled,  upon  the 
requisition  of  seven  magistrates  of  any 
county,  assembled  at  a  sessions  of  the 
peace  to  proclaim  the  whole,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance ; 
within  which  limits  this  law,  giving  in- 
creased power  to  the  magistracy,  was  to 
have  operation."  What  is  here  mildly 
called  a  "  religious  feud  "  was  the  extir- 
pation of  one  sect  of  people  by  another, 
on  account  of  their  religion  alone. 

The  British  Government  in  Ireland  has 
never  been  able  to  dispense  with  an  organ 


at  the  Press,  in  the  pay  of  the  Castle. 
The  chief  Government  paper  of  that  day 
was  Faulkner's  Journal,  which  was  then 
savage  in  its  denunciations  of  Catholics, 
Defenders,  and  United  Irishmen,  but  had 
only  praise  for  the  Armagh  Orangemen. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  the  24th  of 
September,  1796,  contained  the  following 
observations:  "The  most  severe  stroke 
made  against  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Viceroy,  as  a  moral  man  and  first 
magistrate  of  a  free  people,  who  'ought 
not  to  hold  the  sword  in  vain,'  nor  to  exer- 
cise it  partially,  has  been  in  Faulkner's 
Journal  of  this  day.  That  hireling  print 
is  undeniably  in  the  pay  of  his  lordship's 
administration;  and  what  administration 
permits,  it  is  supposed  to  prompt  or 
patronise.  In  that  print,  the  blind  fury 
of  the  banditti  which  usurps  and  dis- 
graces the  name  of  Orange  in  the  North,  is 
applauded,  and  all  their  bloody  exi 
justified.  Murder  in  all  its  horrid  forms, 
assassinations  in  cold  blood,  the  mutila- 
tion of  members  without  respect  to  age  or 
sex,  the  firing  of  whole  hamlets,  so  that 
when  the  inhabitants  have  been  looked 
after  nothing  but  their  ashes  were  to  be 
found ;  the  atrocious  excursions  of  furi- 
ous hordes,  armed  with  sword,  fire,  and 
faggot,  to  exterminate  a  people  for  pre- 
suming to  obey  the  divine  command, 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself, 
'  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  and 
walking  in  the  religion  which  seemed 
good  in  their  eyes.  These  are  the  flagi- 
tious enormities  which  attract  the  mer- 
cenary applause  of  Faulkner's  Journal,  the 
literary  prop  of  the  Camden  administra- 
tion." 

And  in  this  very  same  month  of  Septem- 
ber, while  Faulkner's  Journal  was  doing 
this  kind  of  service  for  Castle  pay,  the 
Northern  Star  of  Belfast,  an  able  and 
moderate  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
had  its  office  attacked  and  ransacked  by 
soldiers ;  Samuel  Neilson,  its  editor,  and 
several  others  were  arrested,  carried  to 
Dublin,  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there 
for  more  than  a  year  without  having  been 
brought  to  any  trial. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1796,  Parlia- 
ment met.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
His  Excellency  now  for  the  first  time  took 
tender  and  oblique  notice  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  Armagh.  "  I  have,  however,  to 
lament  that  in  one  part  of  the  country 
good  order  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
restored ;  and  that  in  other  districts  a 
treasonable  system  of  secret  confeder- 
ation, by  the  administering  of  illegal 
oaths,  still  continues,  although  no  means 
within  the  reach  of  Government  have 
been  left  untried  to  counteract  it." 
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Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  debate  upon  the 
address,  objected  to  this  speech,  as  be- 
traying gross  partiality,  and  moved  the 
following  amendment : — 

u  To  represent  to  His  Majesty,  that  the 
most  effectual  method  for  strengthening 
the  country  and  promoting  unanimity, 
was  to  take  such  measures,  and  to  en- 
act such  laws,  as  to  ensure  to  all  His 
Majesty's  subjects  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  the  constitution,  without 
any  distinction  of  religion."  The  amend- 
ment was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Pon- 
sonby. 

The  debate  was  carried  on  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  extreme  heat 
and  virulence.  Mr.  Grattan's  amendment 
was  opposed,  as  unseasonable  and  violent, 
by  several  of  those  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  voting  with  him  on  all  occasions  ; 
insomuch  that  the  minority  on  the  division 
consisted  only  of  12  against  149.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate  Lord  Castlereagh 
replied  with  great  warmth  to  Mr  Grattan ; 
and  Mr.  Pelham  spoke  more  at  length 
than  he  usually  did.  He  particularly 
adverted  to  the  two  topics  which  had 
formed  the  principal  ground  of  the  de- 
bate; namely,  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  the  disturbances  of 
Armagh.  "As  to  the  first,  he  thought 
it  very  improperly  brought  forward  at 
that  juncture.  It  was  then  no  time  to 
make  distinctions  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants ;  no  such  distinction  was  made 
by  Government." 

As  for  the  disturbances  in  Armagh,  of 
course  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  defended 
the  Government  and  the  magistrates ; 
and  said  if  the  Insurrection  Act  had 
not  been  applied  there,  as  in  some  other 
counties,  it  was  because  the  magistrates 
had  not  thought  the  nature  of  the  troubles 
"would  justify  the  application  of  that 
very  severe  law." 

It  was  in  this  session  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  This  suspen- 
sion together  with  the  Insurrection  and 
Indemnity  Acts,  completed  the  arrange- 
ments for  putting  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law  about  nine-tenths  of  the  population. 

When  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  moved, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  170G,  that  the 
House  should  adjourn  for  about  a  fort- 
night, Mr.  Curran  strongly  opposed  it ; 
particularly  upon  the  grounds  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  an  immediate  check 
upon  the  still  continuing  outrageous  dis- 
turbances of  Armagh,  which  surpassed  in 
horror  everything  he  had  ever  heard  or 
read.  He  had  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  stated  the  number  of  families  that 
had  become  the  victims  of  that  infernal 
barbarity  at  700 ;  it  was  with  great  pain 


he  mentioned,  that  upon  more  minute  in- 
quiry, he  found  as  many  more  must  be 
added  to  the  miserable  catalogue ;  he  was 
in  possession  of  evidence,  ready  to  be 
examined  at  their  bar,  and  whom  he  hoped 
they  would  hear,  that  would  satisfy  them 
upon  oath,  that  not  less  than  1,400  families 
had  been  thus  barbarously  expelled  from 
their  houses,  and  then  were  wandering 
about  the  neighbouring  counties,  save 
such  of  them  as  might  have  been  mur- 
dered, or  burned  in  their  cottages,  or 
perished  in  the  fields  or  highways  by 
fatigue  and  famine,  and  despair ;  and 
that  horrid  scene  had  been  transacted, 
and  was  still  continuing  in  the  open  day, 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  without  any 
effectual  interference  whatsoever. 

The  public  testimony  of  Mr  Curran, 
which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  give  in 
open  Parliament  if  it  could  have  been 
contradicted,  may  finish  the  picture  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  this  year.  There 
were  now  several  successive  adjournments 
until  the  6th  of  January,  1797.  In  the 
meantime,  the  French  fleet  had  appeared 
in  Bantry  Bay,  and  disappeared  again, 
giving  rise  to  numberless  rumours  through- 
out the  island,  and  rousing  sentiments  of 
rage  and  horror  in  one  party,  of  hope  and 
joy  in  another,  but  on  the  whole,  inten- 
sifying the  bitterness  and  vindictive 
passion  of  the  "Ascendency"  against 
Catholics  and  United  Irishmen,  who  had 
so  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  upon  them 
such  terrible  visitors.  On  the  re-as- 
sembling of  Parliament,  many  members 
brought  forward  resolutions  of  inquiry  or 
complaint  as  to  the  remiss  conduct  of  the 
Government  on  occasion  of  the  threatened 
invasion,  of  which  it  was  well  known  Go- 
vernment had  possessed  timely  intelli- 
gence. The  reformers  and  emancipators 
of  the  House  showed  what  the  Castle 
thought  a  very  suspicious  anxiety  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  when  they  pro- 
posed very  large  additions  to  the  armed 
yeomanry  of  the  country.  The  adminis- 
tration did  not  forget  that  in  1782  it  had 
been  this  same  alleged  lack  of  sufficient 
defence  against  foreign  enemies  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  volunteering,  and 
that  when  the  Volunteers  were  enrolled 
and  armed,  they  very  naturally  acted  a% 
if  they  considered  England  the  only  fo- 
reign enemy  they  had.  The  Government, 
therefore,  would  not  suffer  any  measure 
of  general  armament  to  pass,  but  assented 
to  a  proposal  of  Sir  John  Blaquiere,  for 
raising  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men  ; 
this,  however,  to  be  in  the  nature  of  mi- 
litia, officered  by  Government,  and  the 
Government  was  to  have  entire  control  of 
its  organization  and  its  personnel. 
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On  a  subsequent  night,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  made  another  attempt,  by  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
permanent  force  for  protection  of  the 
country.  The  motion  was  opposed  with 
bitter  violence  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pelhain. 
Mr.  Grattan  followed ;  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  question  at  issue  will  be  manifest 
in  this  extract  from  his  speech  : — "  The 
Secretary  asked,  who  could  be  more  in- 
terested for  the  safety  of  Ireland  than  the 
British  Minister?  He  would  answer, 
Ireland  herself.  To  refer  to  the  British 
Minister  the  safety  of  t hat  country  was 
the  most  sottish  folly ;  it  was  false  and 
unparliamentary  to  say  that  the  House 
had  no  right  to  recommend  a  measure 
such  as  the  honourable  baronet  proposed. 
Had  it  been  a  proposition  to  increase  the 
regular  standing  army,  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  little  irregular  ;  but  when  an 
increase  of  10,000  to  the  standing  army 
was  proposed  by  a  right  honourable 
baronet  the  other  night,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered as  an  affront.  Now  another 
honourable  baronet  comes  forward  to 
give  an  army  five  fold  as  many,  and  five 
fold  as  cheap,  and  administration  are 
affronted.  Why  ?  Because  that  army 
was  of  the  people.  If  the  doctrine  the 
right  honourable  member  advanced  were 
true,  and  that  the  duty  of  Parliament 
now  were  become  nothing  more  than 
merely  to  vote  taxes,  and  echo  three 
millions,  when  the  Minister  said  three 
millions  are  wanted,  then,  indeed,  actum 
est  de  parliament ;  a  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation was  become  then  more  than  ever 
necessary.'' 

It  was  easy  for  the  Ministers  to  perceive 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Grattan  and 
his  friends:  to  have  another  popular  army 
strong  enough  at  once  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  and  to  protect  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country ;  and  Ministers 
were  fully  resolved  that  neither  of  these 
things  should  be  done  :  the  public  peace 
was  to  be  destroyed  by  insurrection,  in 
order  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
destroyed  by  legislative  "union."  On 
this  motion  of  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons 
there  was  a  dvision  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning — 25  voted  for  it,  125  against  it. 

In  December,  January,  and  February, 
of  this  winter,  many  districts  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Ulster  were  "  proclaimed  "  under 
the  Insurrection  Act ;  and  more  than  the 
horrors  of  martial  law  were  now  raging 
there.  The  anxiety  and  excitement  of 
the  country  had  re-acted  disastrously 
upon  trade  and  general  business  interests ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  came  a  sudden 
order  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 


Ireland  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The 

manifest  object  of  this  measure  was  still 
further  to  aggravate  that  "alarm  of  the 
hetter   classes,"  which  is  a  needful    and 
unfailing  agency  of  British  domination  in 
Ireland  ;    and  it  had  the  desired   effect. 
But  it  also  excited  some  attention  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  English 
Commons,  and  Lord  Moira,  in  the  Lords, 
made   ineffectual  efforts  to  procure  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Ministers  with 
regard  to  Ireland.    It  is  neediest  to  say. 
these  attempts  were  vehemently  resisted 
by  the  administration,  and  were  defeated 
by   vast   majorities.      British    Ministers 
wanted   no   inquiry ;    they   already    knew 
all ;  and  all  was  proceeding  precisely  as 
they  hail  ordered  and  intended.  A  singular 
feature  of  tins  incident  is,  that  the  debates 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  English 
Parliament  roused  the  patriotic,  indigna- 
tion of  the  notorious  Doctor  Duigenan, 
then  A  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
for  Armagh,  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law  and 
a   renegade   Papist,    therefore  more  de- 
sperately vindicative  against  Papists,  and 
more  abusive  of  their   tenets  than  any 
Orangeman  in  the    land.     The  Doctor 
was   seized  with   a   sudden   fit   of   Irish 
patriotism  ;  and  gave  notice  in  the  House, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  that  after  the  recess 
he  would  move  a  resolution  condematory 
of   such  unconstitutional    Interferences, 
and  refuting  the  false  statements  made 
in  the  other  Parliament  respecting  Ire- 
land by  Lord  Moira.  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
Mr.  Pox.     Mr.  Grattan   desired  him  to 
give  due  notice  of  that  motion  ;  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  demonstrate  that  the  state- 
ments were  both  true,  and  also  constitu- 
tional.    But  Mr.   Grattan  had  now,  at 
length,  come  to  perceive  that  labours  in 
that    Parliament    were    utterly    thrown 
away.     Accordingly,  he  determined   to 
secede  from  the  body.    In  a  speech  of 
his  upon  the  state  of  the  North,  where 
General  Lake  was   now  dragooning  the 
people  with  unexampled  ferocity,  he  pro- 
tested solemnly,  but  most  hopelessly,  that 
the  true  remedy  for  all  the  troubles  lay 
in   a  just    Government  and    reform    of 
Parliament ;  and  speaking  of  the  United 
Irish    Society :    "  Notwithstanding   your 
Gunpowder  Act,  it   has  armed   and  in- 
creased   its   military  stores   under    that 
Act ;  notwithstanding  your  Insurrection 
Act,  another  bill  to  disarm,  it  has  greatly 
added  to  its  magazines ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Bill  and  General  Lake's  proclamation,  it 
has  multiplied  its  proselytes.     I  should 
have  asked,  had  I   been  on  the   Secret 
Committee,  whether  the  number  of  United 
Irishmen  had  not  increased  very  much 
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since  General  Lake's  proclamation,  and  j  country  was  delivered  over  to  its  bloody 
by  General  Lake's  proclamation.  It  ap-  agony,  and  that  he  could  do  no  more  than 
pears,  I  say,  from  that  report,  that  just   look  on  in  silence.    General  Lake  had  en- 


as  your  system  of  coercion  advanced, 
the  United  Irishmen  advanced  ;  that  the 
measures  you  took  to  coerce,  strength- 
ened ;  to  disperse,  collected ;  to  disarm, 
armed ;  to  render  them  weak  and  odious, 
made  them  popular  and  powerful ;  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  you  have  loaded 
Parliament  and  Government  with  the 
odium  of  an  oppressive  system,  and  with 
the  further  odium  of  rejectiug  these 
two  popular  topics,  which  you  allow  are 
the  most  likely  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  be  the  beloved  objects  of  the 
people." 


tered  upon  his  mission  with  zeal ;  many 
seizures  of  concealed  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  made.  In  the  execution  of  these 
orders,  some  barbarous  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  the  military  which  tended  to 
inflame  and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which  were  already  too  highly  in- 
flamed. Not  only  some  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  murdered,  but  the  houses 
of  some  respectable  persons  were  pillaged 
and  demolished  upon  the  bare  suspicion  of 
their  being  United  Irishmen. 

The  newspaper  called  the  Morning  Star, 
in  Belfast,  after  it  had  been  sacked  a  few 


Mr.  Grat.tan  closed  his  speech  and  the  [  months  earlier,  had  been  refitted,  and  m 
debate  with  these  words  :  "  We  have  again  carried  on  with  spirit,  exposing  the 
offered  you  our  measure  ;  you  will  reject  evil  designs  of  the  Ministers,  and  publish- 
it ;  we  deprecate  yours  ;  you  will  per-  ing  boldly  essays  and  letters  in  favour  of 
severe ;  having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade  civil  liberty.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary 
or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our  now  that  the  paper  should  be  suppressed 
duty,  we  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and  after  altogether.  Neilson,  its  first  editor,  and 
this  day  shall  not  attend  the  House  of  Com.'  jthe  two  Simms,  its  proprietors,  were  all 
mons." — 17  Par.  Deb.,  p.  570.  now  in  Newgate  prison,  though  not  ac- 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  general  elec-  j  cused  of  any  offence  whatever.  The  news- 
tion,  Mr.  Grattan  and  Lord  Henry  Fitz- :  paper  was  required  by  military  authority 
gerald  declined  to  be  returned  for  Dub-  ,  to  insert  an  article  reflecting  on  the  loyalty 
lin.  Mr.  Curran,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  of  the  people  of  Belfast ;  the  article  did 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  followed  the  ex-  not  appear  as  ordered.  The  next  mom- 
ample.    There  has  been  much  discussion  ;  ing,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  marched  out 


upon  this  "secession."  It  has  been  urged 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Grattan  and  Curran 
and  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  who  still  ap- 
pealed to  the  Constitution,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  and  authority  of  a 


of  the  barracks,  attacked  the  printing 
office,  and  utterly  demolished  every  part 
of  it.  breaking  the  presses,  scattering  the 
types,  and  seizing  the  books.  Thus  dis- 
appeared the  Morning  Star,  and  it  never 


British  Government  in  Ireland,  were  rose  again.  There  was,  after  that,  no- 
wrong  to  abandon  the  legal  and  constitu-  I  body  daring  enough  to  even  record  or 
tional  field.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  i  allude  to,  far  less  to  denounce,  the  hid- 


been  urged,  that  having  abandoned  that, 
the  only  manly  and  rational  course  left 
them  was  to  join  the  United  Irishmen,  as 
O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward  had  already 
done.  It  is  hard  to  blame  those  excellent 
men  and  true  Irishmen,  Grattan  and 
Curran.  If  they  had  joined  the  United 
Irish  Society,  they  would  have  probably 
found  themselves  immediately  in  New- 
gate, as  O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  soon  after  did,  besides,  they 
were  not  Republicans,  and  abhorred 
"  French  principles  "  as  earnestly  as  Lord 
Clare  himself. 

When  Wolfe  Tone,  in  his  French  exile, 
heard  of  the  secession,  his  observation  in 
his  journal  is :  "I  see  those  illustrious 
patriots  are  at  last  forced  to  bolt  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  come  amongst 
the  people,  as  John  Keogh  advised  Grattan 
to  do  long  since."  They  did  bolt  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  did  not  come 
amongst  the  people. 

In  short,  he  saw  now  that  the  unhappy 


eous  atrocities  which  the  policy  of  the 
Castle  required  to  be  perpetrated. 

It  was  now  the  avowed  opinion  of  Go- 
vernment that  the  treason  was,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  of  1796  and  the  spring 
of  1797,  too  deeply  rooted  to  yield  to  the 
remedy  of  the  law,  even  where  it  was  put 
in  force  by  the  magistrates  with  activity. 
Such  an  assumption  was  prominently  cal- 
culated to  open  the  door  to  the  strongest 
measures,  and  the  general  command  given 
to  the  civil  and  military  officers,  by  pro- 
clamation, to  use  the  exertions  of  their 
utmost  force,  and  to  oppose  with  their 
full  power  all  such  as  should  resist  them 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  which  was 
to  search  for  and  6eize  concealed  arms, 
admitted  of  a  latitude  of  power,  not  very 
likely  to  be  temperately  regulated  by  raw 
troops  let  in  upon  a  country  denounced 
rebellious  and  devoted  to  military  rigour, 
as  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  inefficacy 
of  the  municipal  law.  A  regiment  of 
Welsh  cavalry,  called  the  "  Ancient  Bri- 
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tons,"  commanded  by  Sir  Watkin  William 
Wynne,  were  at  all  times  prominently 
conspicuous  for  the  rigorous  execution  of 
any  orders  for  devastation,  destruction,  or 
extermination.  They  were  marked  for  it 
by  the  rebels,  and  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
bellion they  were  cut  to  pieces  almost  to 
a  man. 

That  proclamation  above  mentioned, 
which  was  published  on  the  17th  of  May, 
was  sent  to  Lord  Carhampton,  with  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Pelham  on  the  1Mb  of  May. 
in  consequence  of  which  his  lordship  im- 
mediately published  the  following  order: 
— "  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  tli 
Lieutenant  in  Council,  it  is  the  Obm- 
mandcr-in-Chief's  commands  that  the 
military  do  act,  without  waiting  for  direc- 
tions from  the  civil  magistrates,  in  dis- 
persing any  tumultuous  or  unlawful  as- 
semblies of  persons  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  and  the  safety  of  the  lives 
and  properties  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects wheresoever  collected." 

This  proclamation,  together  with  the 
laws  then  in  existence  and  the  known 
wishes  of  the  authorities,  left  everything 
at  the  discretion  of  the  soldiery;  they 
were  to  determine  what  was  an  unlawful 
assembly;  and  we  shall  find  that  they 
often  treated  as  such  families  asleep  in 
their  own  beds  at  night,  provided  there 
were  any  pretext  for  suspecting  the  exist- 
ence of  weapons  in  the  house,  or  any  in- 
formation of  an  United  Irish  oath  having 
been  administered  there. 

Of  the  outrages  done  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  1797,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
procure  anything  like  a  complete  account. 
Yet  a  few  examples,  well  authenticated, 
must  be  given  to  show  how  martial  law 
worked  in  those  days.  Doctor  Madden, 
the  indefatigable  Collector  of  Documents 
relating  to  the  period,  has  republished  the 
pamphlet  before  cited,  called,  "  View  of 
the  J'resent  State  of  Ireland."  It  was 
published  the  same  year  in  London,  be- 
cause no  printer  in  Ireland  could  have 
dared  to  print  it.  The  statements  of  this 
pamphlet  have  never  been  contradicted; 
and  old  James  Hope,  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
a  person  of  intelligence  and  integrity, 
thus  indorsed  it  to  Dr.  Madden :—"  This 
pamphlet  contains  more  truth  than  all 
the  volumes  I  have  seen  written  on  the 
events  of  1797  and  1798."  We  select  a 
few  extracts : — 

"  In  the  month  of  May  last,  a  party  of 
the  Essex  Fencibles,  accompaned  by  the 
Enniskillen  Yeomen  Infantry,  commanded 
by  their  First-Lieutenant,  marched  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Potter,  a  very  respectable 
farmer,  who  lived  within  five  miles  of 


Enniskillen,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 
On  their  arrival,  they  demanded  Mr. 
Potter,  saying  they  were  ordered  to  arrest 
him.  as  he  was  charged  with  being  an 
United  Irishman.  His  wife,  with  much 
firmness,  replied,  'that  to  be  an  United 
Irishman  was  an  honour,  not  a  disgrace  ; 
that  her  husband  had  gone  from  hoc 
preceding  day  on  business,  and  had  not 
yet  returned.'  They  assured  her  that  if 
lie  did  not  surrender  himself  in  tin 
they  would  burn  his  house.  Mrs.  Potter 
answered,  '  that  she  did  not  know  exactly 
where  he  then  was,  but,  if  she  did  know, 
she  believed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  him  home  in  so  short  a  time.'  in  less 
than  thres  hours  they  set  fire  to  the 
house,  which  was  a  very  neat  one,  only 
about  five  years  built ;  the  servants 
brought  out  some  beds  and  other  valu- 
able articles,  in  the  hopes  of  preserving 
tliein.  but  the  military  dashed  all  back 
into  the  tan,  The  house  and  property 
to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  were  consumed,  and  Mrs.  Potter, 
with  seven  children,  one  of  them  not  a 
month  old,  were  turned  out,  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  into  the  lields. 

••  in  .June,  17D7,  a  party  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  (a  tenable  regiment ),  commanded 
by  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne.)  were 
ordered  to  examine  the  house  of  Mr.  Bice, 
an  innkeeper  in  the  town  of  (Joolavil, 
County  of  Armagh,  for  arms ;  but  on 
making  very  diligent  search,  none  could 
be  found.  There  were  some  country 
people  drinking  in  the  house,  and  dis- 
coursing in  their  native  lamgULMi  the- 
soldiers  damned  their  eternal  /ris/t  stints, 
said  they  were  speaking  treason,  and  in- 
stantly fell  on  them  with  their  swords, 
and  mained  several  desperately.  Miss, 
Kice  was  so  badly  wounded  that  her  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  her  father  escaped 
withmuchdifficulty,  after  having  received 
many  cuts  from  the  sabres  of  these  as- 
sassins. 

"In  June,  some  persons  had  been  re- 
freshing themselves  at  an  inn  in  New- 
townards,  County  of  Down,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
M'Cormick,  and  it  was  allegei  I  that  they 
were  overheard  uttering  words  termed 
seditious.  M'Cormick  was  afterwards 
called  on  to  give  information  who  they 
were ;  he  denied  having  any  knowledge  of 
them,  observing  that  many  people  might 
come  into  hishouse  whom  he  did  not  know, 
and  for  whom  he  could  not  be  accountable. 
He  was  taken  into  custody,  and  next  day 
his  house  and  extensive  property  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  house  of  Dr. 
Jackson  was  torn  down  on  suspicion  of  his 
being  an  United  Irishman ;  and  many  other 
houses  in  that  town   and   barony  were 
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destroyed,  or  otherwise  demolished,   by 
English  Fencibles,  on  similar  pretexts. 

"  On  the  22d  of  June,  Mr.  Joseph 
Clotney.  of  Ballinahinch,  was  committed 
to  the  Military  Barracks,  Belfast,  and  his 
house,  furniture,  and  books,  worth  three 
thousand  pounds,  destroyed;  also  the 
valuable  house  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  that 
place,  was  totally  demolished." 

"  A  party  of  fencibles.  then  quartered  in 
Enniskillen.  were  ordered,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain  and  adjutant, 
accompanied  by  the  First  Fermanagh 
Yeom  mry,  into  an  adjoining  county  to 
Match  for  arms.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  house  of 
one  Durnian,  a  farmer,  which,  without 
any  previous  intimation  whatever,  they 
broke  open,  and  on  entering  it.  one  of  the 
fencibles  fired  his  musket  through  the 
roof  of  the  house;  an  officer  insiantly 
discharge  1  his  pistol  into  a  bed  where  two 
young  men  were  lying,  and  wounded  than 
both.  One  of  them,  the.  only  chili  of  Dur- 
nian. rose  with  great  difficulty,  and  on  mak- 
ing this  effort,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
a  fencible  stabbed  him  through  the  bowels. 
His  distracted  mother  ran  to  support  him. 
but  in  a  few  momenta  she  sank  upon  the 
floor,  covered  witli  the  blood  which  issued 
from  the  side  of  her  unfortunate  son ;  by 
this  time  the  other  young  man  had  got  on 
his  knees  to  implore  mercy,  declaring 
most  solemnly  that  they  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  crime,  when  another  fencible 
atdy  I- in  It  down,  levelled  his  musket 
at  him,  and  was  just  going  to  fire, 
when  a  sergeant  of  yeomanry  rushed  in, 
seized,  and  prevented  his  committing  the 
horrid  deed.  There  were  persons  MM 
smiled  at  the  humanity  of  the  sergeant. 

''Information  had  been  lodged  that  a 
house  near  Newry  contained  concealed 
arms.  A  party  of  the  Ancient  liritons 
repaired  to  the  house,  but  not  finding  the 
object  of  their  search,  they  set  it  on  fire. 
The  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  came 
running  from  all  sides  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  believing  the  fire  to  have  been 
accidental — it  was  the  first  military  one 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  As  they 
came  up  they  were  attacked  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  cut  down  by  the  fencibles ; 
thirty  were  killed,  among  whom  were  a 
■woman  and  two  children.  An  old  man 
(about  seventy  years),  seeing  the  dreadful 
slaughter  of  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
fled  for  safety  to  some  adjacent  rocks  ; 
he  was  pursued,  and,  though  on  his 
knees  imploring  mercy,  a  brutal  Welsh- 
man cut  off  his  head  at  a  blow. 

"  I  have  stated  incontrovertible  truths. 
Months  would  be  insufficient  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  which 


were  indicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land from  the  1  st  day  of  April  to  the  2-lth 
day  of  July,  1797." 

The  same  authority  narrates  this  fact 
also,  but  without  date :  "  The  house  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Crossan,  of  the  parish  of 
Mullanabrack.  was  a;  tacked  by  Orange- 
men, in  consequence  of  being  a  reputed 
Catholic.  His  son  prevented  them  from 
entering  by  the  front  door,  upon  which 
they  broke  in  at  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  and,  firing  on  the  inhabitants, 
killed  Mr.  ( 'rosi.au.  his  son.  and  daughter. 
Mr  Hugh  M-Fay.  of  the  parish  of  Seagoe, 
had  his  house  likewise  attacked  on  the 
same  pretence,  himself  wounded,  his  fur- 
niture destroyed,  aud  his  wife  barbarously 
used." 

The  same  writer  mentions  that.  u  infor- 
mation having  been  lodged  against  a  few 
individuals  living  in  the  village  of  Kilrea. 
in  the  County  of  Deny,  for  being  United 
Irishmen,  a  party  of  the  military  were 
ordered  to  apprehend  them;  the  men 
avoided  the  capture,  and  about  three- 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  reverend  magis- 
trate, accompanied  by  a  clergyman  and  a 
body  of  soldiers  came  to  the  village,  and 
not  finding  the  men,  who  hail  avoided 
Capture,  they  burned  all  their  houses. 
except  four,  which  could  not  be  burned 
without  endangering  the  whole  village. 
l'lie.-e  thej  n'lirl,  and  consumed  their 
contents." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
scenes,  which  are  but  a  few  samples, 
all  took  place  in  the  year  17'.»7.  and 
before  there  was  any  insurrection  in 
Ireland;  and  all  in  two  or  three  coun- 
ties of  one  province.  But  if  there  was 
no  insurrection,  it  was  full}'  resolved  at 
KM  to  provoke  one.  A  remarkable 
saving  used  a  short  time  before  by  a  re- 
markable man.  and  a  very  fit  partizan  of 
the  Irish  Government,  leaves  but  little 
doubt  upon  the  real  aims  and  wishes  of 
the  "  Ascendency."  The  man  was  John 
Claudius  Beresford,  of  the  noble  house  of 
Tyrone  and  Waterford,  and  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  tyrants  in  the  world — we 
shall  hear  of  him  again  at  the  "  Riding 
School."  On  the  80th  of  March,  in  this 
year,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  he  thus 
corrects,  or  rather  confirms,  the  saying 
attributed  to  him  : — 

"  Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford  begged  to  correct 
a  misstatement  which  had  gone  abroad 
of  what  he  had  said  in  a  former  debate 
on  the  Insurrection  bill.  It  had  been 
stated  in  a  country  paper,  and  from 
thence  copied  into  those  of  Dublin,  that 
he  had  expressed  a  wish  '  that  the  whole 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  were  in  open  re- 
bellion, that  the  Government  might  cut 
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them  off.'  Tli is  had  been  very  assiduously 
circulated,  to  the  detriment  of  his  char- 
acter; and  was,  he  could  confidently  say, 
a  falsehood.  What  he  had  said  was, 
'  that  there  were  certain  parts  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  in  a  state  of  concealed 
rebellion  ;  and  that  he  wished  those  places 
were  rather  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion, 
that  the  Government  might  see  the  rebel- 
lion, and  crush  it.' " 

It  was  observed  that  after  the  late 
extensive  spread  of  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety in  the  North,  *  Defenderism"  had 
in  a  great  measure  ceased  there.  Many 
thousands  of  those  who  had  been  De- 
fenders joined  their  Presbyterian  neigh- 
bours in  the  "  Union."  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  great  object  of  the  Union,  and 
the  wannest  hope  of  its  promoters.  The 
United  Irish  Soeieties  of  Ulster  alone, 
according  ton  retnrn  seised  by  Qovem* 
ment  in  Belfast,  counted,  at  least,  on 
paper,  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
month  of  April.  They  became  more  con- 
'ident  in  their  strength;  and  having 
resolved  to  defer  any  general  rising  until 
the  following  year,  they  would  not  be 
goaded  into  a  premature  outbreak.  Dur- 
ing the  Summer  Assizes,  although  there 
WSM  very  numerous  convictions  for  the 
usual  class  of  offences  attributed  to  Uni- 
ted Irishmen  and  Defenders  (for  it  was 
never  thought  of  to  prosecute  Orange- 
men, the  only  criminals),  yet  there  were 
also  several  acquittals,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  United  Irish,  and  to  the 
dismay  of  the  Government.  This  cer- 
tainly arose  from  the  greater  difficulty 
which  the  sheriffs  now  had  in  packing 
rare  juries,  not  l>cing  able  to  tell  now  who 
might,  or  might  not,  be  United  Irishmen. 
Mr.  Cm-ran  defended  many  cases  on  the 
North-east  Circuit,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  which  occurred  in 
Armagh.  There  were  in  the  jail  of  that 
town  twenty-eight  persons  accused  of  this 
species  of  alleged  offence,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, two  trials  only  were  brought  to  trial. 
In  the  former,  a  suborned  soldier,  who 
was  brought  forward  to  prosecute  one 
Dogherty,  was,  upon  Dogherty's  acquittal, 
put  into  the  dock  in  his  place  to  abide  his 
trial  for  perjury.  The  Grand  Jury  found 
bills  against  him,  and  he  remained  in  cus- 
-ody  to  abide  his  trial. 

The  only  other  trial  was  that  of  the 
King  against  Hanlon  and  Nogher,  charged 
with  contemptuously,  maliciously,  and 
feloniously  tendering  to  the  prosecutor  an 
unlawful  oath  or  engagement  to  become 
one  of  an  unlawful,  wicked,  and  seditious 
society,  called  United  Irishmen. 

One  witness  only  was  produced  in  sup- 
port of  this  indictment,  a  soldier  of  the 


Twenty-fourth  Light  Dragoons  of  the 
name  of  Fisher,  who  swore  to  the  admin- 
istration of  an  oath,  "  to  be  united  in 
brotherhood  to  pull  down  the  head  clergy 
and  half-pay  officers."  He,  upon  his  cross- 
examination,  said  that  the  obligation  had 
been  shown  and  read  to  him  In  B  small 
book  of  four  leaves,  which  he  bid  rend, 
and  would  know  again.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Irishmen  was  then  put 
into  his  hands  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
and  he  admitted  the  test  contained  in  it 
to  be  the  same  that  he  had  taken. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  A.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Acton,  was  examined 
and  cross-examined  by  the  Crown.  The 
sum  of  his  testimony  was.  that  this  So- 
ciety had  made  rapid  progress  through 
the  people  of  all  religions,  ranks,  and 
classes;  that  before  its  introduction  into 
that  country  the  most  horrible  religious 
persecutions  existed,  attended  with  mur- 
der and  extirpation  ;  that  since  its  intro- 
duction these  atrocities  had  subsided,  as 
far  as  he  could  learn.  He  Admitted  he 
had  heard  of  murders  laid  to  their  charge, 
but  could  hardly  believe  such  charges,  a* 
he  conceived  them  incompatible  with  any 
thing  he  ever  could  learn  of  the  principles 
or  consequences  of  their  institution. 

The  jailor  was  also  examined,  who  said 
that  fewer  persons  had  been  sent  to  him 
upon  charges  of  wrecking  and  robbing 
houses,  or  of  murder,  than  before,  ami 
that  he  understood  the  religious  parties 
began  to  agree  better  together  and  to 
fight  less. 

There  was  no  other  material  evidence. 
Mr.  Curran  spoke  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  in  defence  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. That  he  was  delighted  to  find, 
after  so  many  of  them  had  been  im- 
mured in  dungeons,  without  trial,  that 
at  length  the  subject  had  come  fairly 
before  the  world — and  that,  instead  of 
being  a  system  of  organized  treason  and 
murder,  it  proved  to  be  a  great  bond  of 
national  union,  founded  upon  the  most 
acknowledged  principle  of  law,  and  every 
sacred  obligation  due  to  our  country  and 
Creator. 

Mr.  Baron  George  gave  his  opinion  de- 
cidedly, that  the  obligation  was,  under 
the  act  of  Parliament,  illegal.  The  jury 
withdrew,  and  acquited  the  prisoners,  and 
thus  ended  the  Assizes  of  Armagh. 

The  "  Union  "  continued  to  recruit  its 
numbers  in  the  North ;  but  with  still 
greater  secrecy,  and  the  country  remain- 
ing perfectly  tranquil,  notwithstanding 
the  cruel  outrages  of  magistrates  and 
military,  trade  somewhat  revived,  and 
most  people  seemed  to  be  returning  peace- 
fully to  their  ordinary  pursuits.  In  short, 
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the  United  Irish  of  Ulster  were  resolved 
not  to  rise  until  they  should  be  at  least  as- 
sured of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  three 
provinces,  if  not  of  aid  from  France.  A 
report  of  the  ';  Secret  Committee  "  of  the 
Commons,  made  this  summer,  congratu- 
lated the  country  upon  this  apparent  de- 
cline in  the  treasonable  spirit.  Such,  the 
Committee  stated,  hail  been  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  the  "  measures  adopted  in 
the  year  17'.»7  "' — that  is,  of  the  rigours  of 
martial  law,  searches  for  arms,  burnings 
of  houses,  and  slaughters  of  women  and 
children.  We  have  already  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  greater  tranquillity  and 
good  order  of  the  North  arose  precisely 
from  the  spread  of  this  very  "  treason " 
which  the  Committee  pretended  to  regard 
as  being  itself  the  only  disturbance.  This 
Committee  goes  on  to  report,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  /reason,  apprehensive  lest 
the  enemy  might  be  discouraged  from  any 
further  plan  of  invasion  by  the  loyal  dis- 
position manifested  throughout  Munster 
and  Connaught  ou  their  former  attempt, 
determined  to  direct  all  their  exertions  to 
the  propagation  of  the  system  in  those 
provinces  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
partially  infected.  With  this  view,  emis- 
saries were  sent  into  the  South  and  West 
in  great  numbers,  of  whose  success  in 
forming  new  societies  and  administering 
the  oaths  of  the  Union  there  were,  in  the 
course  of  some  few  months,  but  too  evi- 
dent proofs  in  the  introduction  of  the 
same  disturbances  and  enormities  in  Mun- 
ster with  which  the  northern  province  had 
been  so  severely  visited. 

In  May,  1797,  although  numbers  had 
been  sworn  both  in  Munster  and  Leinster, 
the  strength  of  the  organization,  exclusive 
of  Ulster,  lay  chiefly  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Dub- 
lin, Kildare,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  the 
King's  County.  It  was  very  observable 
that  the  counties  in  which  Defenderism 
had  prevailed  easily  became  converts  to 
the  new  doctrines ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
171)7  the  usual  concomitants  of  this  species 
of  treason,  namely,  the  plundering  houses 
of  arms,  the  fabrication  of  pikes,  and  the 
murder  of  those  who  did  not  join  their 
party,  began  to  appear  in  the  midland 
counties. 

"In  order  to  engage  the  peasantry  in 
the  southern  counties,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork,  the  more 
eagerly  in  their  cause,  the  United  Irish- 
men found  it  expedient  in  urging  their 
general  principles,  to  dwell  with  peculiar 
energy  on  the  supposed  oppressiveness  of 
tithes,  which  had  been  the  pretext  for  the 
old  White  Boys'  insurrections.  And  it  is 
observable  that,  in  addition  to  the  acts  of 


violence  usually  resorted  to  by  the  party 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  purposes,  the 
ancient  practice  of  burning  the  corn  and 
houghing  the  cattle  of  those  ayainst  whom 
their  resentment  was  directed  was  revived, 
and  very  generally  practised  in  those 
counties. 

"  With  a  view  to  excite  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics,  and  to  turn  that  resent- 
ment to  the  purposes  of  the  party,  fabri- 
cated and  false  tests  were  represented  as 
having  been  taken  to  exterminate.  Catholics, 
and  were  industriously  disseminated  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  treason  throughout 
the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught.  Reports  were  frequently  cir- 
culated amongst  the  ignorant  of  the  Ca- 
tholic persuasion  that  large  bodies  of  men 
were  coming  to  put  them  to  death.  This 
fabrication,  however  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd, was  one  among  the  many  wicked 
means  by  which  the  deluded  peasantry 
were  engaged  the  more  rapidly  and  deeply 
in  the  treason."  * 

So  far  the  Committee ;  and  this  docu- 
ment is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
legislative  slander  at  the  time,  and  of  his- 
toric? written  by  "  loyal  men "  since. 
The  report  classes  under  the  same  head 
of  "  enormities  "  the  fabrication  of  pikes 
and  the  murder  of  those  who  did  not  join 
their  party  It  is  true  the  United  Irish- 
men did  everywhere  get  pikes  forged,  but 
utterly  untrue  that  they  did  in  any  in- 
stance murder  any  one  for  not  joining 
them.  As  for  "  burning  the  corn  and 
houghing  the  cattle  of  those  against  whom 
their  resentment  was  directed,"  it  is  true 
that  the  "  supposed  oppressiveness  of 
tithes  "  and  of  church  rates  had  for  many 
years  been  the  occasion  of  such  acts  of 
outrage  against  tithe  proctors,  &c,  but 
quite  untrue  that  outrages  of  this  kind, 
or  any  other  kind,  increased  when  the 
United  Irish  Societies  spread  into  the 
midland  and  southern  counties.  On  the 
contrary,  they  diminished.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  strong  testimony  to  this 
effect  in  the  North ;  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  universally  true,  that  the  Irish 
people,  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection  or 
in  any  violent  political  excitement,  are 
always  free  from  crime  to  a  most  ex- 
emplary extent;  which  is  always  con- 
sidered an  alarming  symptom  by  the 
authorities. 

"  The  good  effects  of  the  United  Irish 
system  in  the  commencement,"  says  Miles 
Byrne, f  "  were  soon  felt  and  seen  through- 

*  Plowden. 

t  The  excellent,  chivalrous  Miles  Byrne,  who  died 
only  in  18VJ,  a  Chef-de-Bataillon  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, was  mm  of  the  first  Lnitc-d  Irishmen  in  Wex- 
ford County.  Ilia  Memoirs,  edited  by  his  widow,  and 
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out  the  Counties  of  Wexford,  Carlow,  and 
Wiclxlow,  which  were  the  parts  of  the 
country  I  knew  host.  It  gave  the  Jirst 
a/arm  to  the  Government ;  they  suspected 
something  extraordinary  was  going  on, 
finding  that  disputes,  fighting  at  fairs 
and  other  places  of  puhlic  meeting,  had 
completely  ceased.  The  magistral 
perceived  this  change,  as  they  were  now 
seldom  called  on  to  grant  summons  or 
warrants  to  settle  disputes.  Drunkenness 
i  also;  tor  an  United  Irishman  to 
be  found  drunk  was  unknown  for  many 
months.     .     .  Such  I'll  the  sanctity 

of  our  cause."*  Kvni  .Mr.  l'lowden, 
though  an  enemy  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  ready  enough  to  call  them  m 
for  their  ••treason,"  is  obliged  to  vindicate 
1  in  the  charges  of  encouraging  or 
ig  other  kinds  of  crime.  J'.tit  it 
is  true,  that  if  it  be  an  "enormity"  to 
"fabricate  pikes,"  they  were  guilty  of 
that  atrocity. 

So  much,  it  is  right  to  say,  in  vindica- 
tion of  as  pure,  gallant,  and  self-sacri- 
lic-iii'_r  a  political  party  as  ever  appeared 
in  any  country  under  the  sun. 

As  for  the  last-cited  statement  in  the 
Committee's  report,  it  was  most  accu- 
rately true  that  large  bodies  of  men  were 
at  that  moment  •'coming  to  put  them 
(the  Catholics)  to  death."  Twelve  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  militia  regiments,  he- 
sides  an  immense  force  of  the  regular 
army,  wore  coming,  or  already  come,  for 
that  express  purpose  ;  which  purpose  was 
also  carried  into  effect  upon  a  very  great 
scale.  And  it  was  most  natural,  therefore, 
that  those  Catholics  should  be  urged  to 
unite  for  their  own  defence  with  those  of 
their  countrymen  who  were  objects  of  the 
same  conspiracy;  namely,  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen. 

When  this  monstrous  report  was  pre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
was  naturally  some  debate.     Mr.  Fletcher 

published  in  New  York  and  in  Paris  in  ISC;:,  form 
oue  of  the  most  valuable  documents  for  the  history 
of  liU  time,  and  the  insurrection  in  Wexford. 

*  The  question  at  one  time  much  agitated — 
whether  the  United  Irishmen,  or  any  of  them,  did 
or  did  not  theoretically  hold  tyrannki<l>\  that  la, 
political  assassination,  to  be  lawful,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  it  is  enough  to  know  they  never  practised 
it,  and  their  leaders  professed  their  abhorrence  of  it. 
Singular  to  say,  the  only  United  Irishman  who  ever 
by  any  writing  of  his,  gave  even  a  pretext  for  such 
an  imputation,  was  the  gentle  poet  who  sings  "The 
Uoves  of  the  Angels,"  and  "  The  last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer." A  letter  of  his,  when  a  student  in  Trinity 
College,  signed  SopMtttr,  eon; ains  some  rhetoric  of 
that  sort ;  and  resolutions  written  by  him  and  offered 
in  one  of  the  U.I.  Chilis  in  College,  were  the  chief 
occasion  of  Lord  Clare's  celebrated  Visitation  to 
the  University;  but  Lord  Clare  himself  admitted 
that  the  resolution  advising  ii/ianniciUe  had  been 
rejected. 


said,  that  if  coercive  measures  were  to  be 
pursued,  the  whole  country  must  be  co- 
erced, for  the  spirit  of  insurrection  had 
pervaded  every  part  of  it. 

Mr.  M.  Beresford  ordered  the  clerk  to 
take  down  these  words,  and  the  gallery 
was  instantly  cleared.  When  str 
were  again  admitted,  the  debate  on  the 
address  still  continued,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  M.  J.  C.  Beresford  thought  himself 
called  on  to  defend  the  Secret  Committee 
against  an  assertion  which  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
The  assertion  was,  in  substance,  that  he 
feared  the  people  would  lie  led  to  look  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee  as  fabricated 
rather  to  justify  the  past  measures  of 
Government  than  to  state  facts. 

One  statement,  however,  in  the  report 
was  true — that  during  this  summer  the 
United  Irish  system  did  Strike  vigorous 
roots  in  all  the  Counties  of  Leinster.  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Kilkenny,  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  Wexford,  which  soon  made 
the  most  formidable  figure  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, had  so  few  United  Irishmen  within 
its  bounds  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1 7; '7, 
as  not  to  he  counted  at  all  huthe  official 
returns  of  the  organized  counties  in  Feb- 
ruary; and  it  is  probable  that  as  the 
peasantry  of  Wexford  were  comparatively 
comfortable  and  thrifty,  and  lived  on  good 
terms  with  their  landlords,  there  was  less 
disposition  to  rush  into  insurrectionary 
organizations  at  first.  Yet  Miles  Byrne, 
who  was  himself  sworn  in  an  United 
Irishman  in  the  summer  of  1797,  tells  us  : 
"Before  a  month  had  elapsed,  almost 
every  one  had  taken  the  test."  He  adds  : 
•'  We  soon  organized  parochial  and  baron- 
ial meetings,  and  named  delegates  tQ 
correspond  with  the  county  members 
Robert  Graham,  of  Corcannon,  a  cousin 
my  mother's,  was  named  to  represent  the 
county  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Dub- 
lin at  Oliver  Bond's."  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  Wexford,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Kildare,  Carlow,  Mcath,  and 
Dublin,  were  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
completely  organized.  Miles  Byftw 
"Nothing  could  exceed  the  readiness  and 
good  will  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  com- 
ply with  the  instructions  they  received  to 
procure  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  and  perils  they 
underwent  in  purchasing  those  articles. 
Fikes  were  easily  had  at  this  time,  for  al- 
most every  blacksmith  was  a  United 
Irishman.  The  pike-blades  were  soon 
had,  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  procure 
poles  for  them  ;  and  the  cutting  down  of 
young  ash  trees  for  that  purpose  awoke 
great  attention  and  caused  great  suspicion 
of  the  object  in  view."   It  is  certain,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  county  of  Wexford  neither 
suffered  so  much,  nor  was  so  ripe  for  in- 
surrection, as  many  other  counties,  until 
after  the  1st  of  April,  1798,  when  Lord 
C.istlcrcagh's  "  well  -  timed  measures  " 
were  taken.  In  the  meantime  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  and  the  other  leaders 
wore  eagerly  and  impatiently  awaiting 
news  of  approaching  succours  from 
France ;  keeping  the  people  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  letting  them  prepare  their 
•arms  and  steel  their  hearts,  in  full  view 
•of  the  corpses  blackening  upon  many  a 
gibbet,  and  heads  impaled  on  spikes  over 
many  a  gaol  doorway,  for  the  crime  of 
swearing  to  promote  the  union  of  Irish- 
men, in  order  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair 
representation  of  the  people,*  and  de- 
liverance from  their  savage  oppressors. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
1797—1793. 

Wolfe  Tone's  Negotiations  in  France  and  Holland. — 
Lewins. — Expedition  of  Dutch  Government  I>cs- 
tined  for  Ireland. — Tone  at  the  Texel. — Ills  Jour- 
nal.—Tone's  uneasiness  about  Admitting  Foreign 
lion  over  Ireland. — MarXoven's  Memoir. — 
DNcuMsion  as  to  Proper  l'oint  for  a  Landing. — 
Tone  on  Board  tho  Vryheid. — Adverse  Winds. — 
ltage  and  Impatience  of  Tone. — Disastrous  i'ate 
of  the  Batavian  Expedition. — Cainperdowu. 

TnE  great  French  armament,  destined 
for  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  which  had 
looked  in  at  BantryBay,  had  returned  to 
Brest,  without  so  much  loss  by  the  bad 
Miather  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  without  having  met  a  single  British 
ship-of-war.  The  frigate  Fraternity, 
carrying  General  Hoche  and  the  Admiral 
Morand  de  Galles,  arrived  safely  at  La 

*  It  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  throughout,  that  the 
original  test  of  the  United  Irish  Society,  which  bound 
them  to  unite  to  procure  fair  representation  of  all 
the  Irish  people  in  Parliament,  was  changed  in  17:»5 
into  an  engagement  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  fair  representation  of  all  the  people — 
dropping  the  words  "  in  Parliament."  From  that 
time,  separation  and  a  Republican  Government  be- 
came the  fixed  objects  of  the  principal  leaders,  but 
not  the  avowed  ones  till  a  little  later,  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  meeting,  the  chairman  was 
obliged  to  inform  the  members  of  each  society, 
"they  had  undertaken  no  light  matter,''  and  he 
■was  directed  to  ask  every  delegate  present  what 
were  his  views  and  his  understanding  of  those  of  his 
society,  and  each  individual  was  expected  to  reply, 
'•  a  Itepublican  Government  and  a  separation  from 
England." — Pieces  of  Irish  History.    Madden. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  as  well  known  to  the 
•Government  as  to  the  members;  so  that  it  cannot 
in  candour  be  said,  that  the  U.  I.  were  treated  as 
criminals  for  the  mere  fact  of  unitina — it  was  for 
uniting  to  destroy  British  dominion  in  Ireland,  and 
erect  a  republic  in  its  place. 


Rochelle  a  fortnight  after.  Hoche  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse ;  and  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  went  with  him,  attached  to 
his  personal  staff.  A  great  mutual  re- 
gard seems  to  have  sprung  up  between 
the  young  General  and  his  gallant  Aide 
and  the  latter,  who  had  by  no  means 
given  up  the  project  of  a  French  liberat- 
ing invasion  of  Ireland,  always  cherished 
the  hope  of  seeing  Hoche  appointed  to  the 
chief  command.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
he  writes  to  his  wife :  "  This  very  day  the 
En  utive  Directory  has  ratified  the 
nomination  of  General  Hoche,  and  I  am, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Adjutant- 
General,  destined  for  the  Army  of  Bambro 
and  Meuse." 

In  the  end  of  May,  after  a  short 
stay  with  his  family,  who  had  arrived 
in  France,  we  find  him  at  Cologne, 
at  the  headquarters  of  that  army.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  John  Edward  Lew- 
ins,  already  mentioned  as  an  agent 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  had  arrived 
in  France,  empowered  to  treat  for  another 
expedition,  and  to  negotiate  a  loan.  When 
Lewins  arrived  in  Holland,  then  called 
the  H  Batavian  Republic,"  one  of  the  re- 
publics dependent  upon  France,  and  at 
war  with  England,  he  found  the  Govern- 
ment very  well  disposed  to  essay  this  bold 
enterprise  of  a  descent  upon  Ireland,  and 
to  risk  their  whole  navy  and  army  in  the 
effort.  An  extract  from  Tone's  journal 
will  now  afford  the  best  insight  into  the 
state  of  this  negotiation.  While  with 
General  Hoche,  at  his  iluartier  General, 
at  Friedberg,  he  writes,  under  date  of 
June  12th,  1797  — 

"This  evening  the  General  called  me 
into  the  garden  and  told  me  he  had  some 
good  news  for  me.  He  then  asked,  •  Did 
I  know  one  Lewins?'  I  answered  I  did, 
perfectly  well,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  patriotism.  *  Well,'  said 
he,  I  he  is  at  Neuwied,  waiting  to  see  you ; 
you  must  set  off  to-morrow  morning ; 
when  you  join  him,  you  must  go  together 
to  Treves,  and  wait  for  further  orders.' 
The  next  morning  I  set  off,  and,  on  the 
14th,  in  the  evening  reached — 

'■•June  14th,  Nenwied;  where  I  found 
Lewins  waiting  for  me.  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  unspeakable  satisfaction  I  felt 
at  seeing  him.  I  gave  him  a  full  account 
of  all  my  labours,  and  of  everything  that 
had  happened  since  I  have  been  in  France, 
and  he  informed  me,  in  return,  of  every- 
thing of  consequence  relating  to  Ireland, 
and  especially  to  my  friends  now  in  jeop- 
ardy there. 

"June  17  th,  Treves ;  where  we  arrived  on 
the  17th.    What  is  most  material  is,  that 
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ho  is  sent  here  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  People  of  Ireland, 
to  solicit,  on  their  part,  the  assistance  in 
troops,  amis,  and  money,  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  field,  and  assert 
their  lil)crty ;  the  organization  of  the 
people  is  complete,  and  nothing  is  wanting 
but  the  point  d'appui.  His  instructions 
areto  apply  to  France,  Holland,  and  Spain. 
At  Hamburgh,  where  he  passed  almost  two 
months,  he  met  a  Senor  Nava,  an  officer 
of  rank  in  the  Spanish  navy,  sent  thither 
by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  on  some  mission  of 
consequence  ;  he  opened  himself  to  Navn, 
who  wrote  off,  in  consequence,  to  his  court, 
and  received  an  answer,  general,  it  is  true, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  favourable ; 
a  circumstance  which  augurs  well  is, 
that  in  forty  days  from  the  date  of 
Nava's  letter  he  received  the  answer, 
which  is  less  time  than  he  ever  knew  a 
courier  to  arrive  in,  and  shows  the  ear 
nestnes-  of  the  Spanish  Minister.  Lew  ins' 
instructions  are  to  demand  of  Spain 
*>0O,00O  sterling,  and  30,000  stand  of 
arms.     At   Treves,   on   the   I'.Uli.    Dalton. 

the  General'!  AMe-de-Camp,  came  ex- 
press with  orders  for  us  to  return  to — 

'•  Jmir  tilt,  (JobUnt: ;  where  we  arrived 
on  the  21st.  and  met  General  lloche.  He 
told  us  that,  tneoneeouenceof  the  arrival 
of  Lewins,  he  had  sent  off  Simons,  one  of 
his  Adjutant-*  ienerals,  who  was  of  our 
late  expedition,  in  order  to  press  the 
Executive  Directory  and  Minister  of  the 
Marine;  that  he  had  also  sent  copies  of 
all  the  necessary  papers,  including  espe- 
cially those  lately  prepared  by  Lewins, 
with  his  own  observations,  enforcing 
then  in  the  strongest  manner ;  that  he 
had  just  received  the  answers  of  all  par- 
ties, which  were  as  favourable  as  we  could 
desire  ;  but  that  the  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine was  absolutely  for  making  the  expe- 
dition on  a  grand  scale,  for  which  two 
months,  at  the  very  least,  would  still  be 
necessary  ;  to  which  I,  knowing  Brest  of 
old,  end  that  two  months,  in  the  language 
of  the  Marine,  meant  four  at  least,  if  not 
five  or  six,  remarked  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  exertion  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  state  of  mutiny  and  absolute  disor- 
ganization in  which  the  English  navy  is 
at  this  moment,  in  .which  Lewins  heartily 
concurred  ;  and  we  both  observed  that  it 
was  not  a  strong  military  force  that  we 
wanted  at  this  moment,  but  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  troops  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  noyau  de  annee,  and  protect  the 
people  in  their  first  assembling ;  adding, 
that  5,000  men  sent  now,  when  the  thing 
was  feasible,  would  be  far  better  than 
25,000  in  three  months,  when  perhaps  we 
might  find  ourselves  again  blocked  up  in 


Brest  Harbour;  ami  I  besought  the  Gene- 
ral to  remember  that  the  mutiny  aboard 
the  English  fleet  would  most  certainly  be- 
soon  quelled,  so  that  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose ;  that  if  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  arrive  in  Ireland  before  that 
took  place,  I  looked  upon  it  as  morally 
certain  that,  by  proper  means,  we  miglit 
gain  over  the  seamen,  who  have  already 
spoken  of  steering  the  fleet  into  the 
Irish  harbour,  and  so  settle  the  business, 
perhaps  without  striking  a  blow.  We  both 
pressed  these  and  such  other  arguments 
as  occured,  in  the  best  manner  we  wen- 
able;  to  which  General  lloche  replied,  be 
saw  everything  precisely  in  the  same  light 
we  did,  and  that  he  would  act  accordingly, 
and  press  the  Directory  and  Minister  of 
the  Marine  in  the  strongest  manner.  He 
showed  Lewins  Simons'  letter,  winch  con- 
tained the  assurance  of  the  Directory 
'  that  they  would  make  no  peace;  with 
England  wherein  the  interests  of  Ireland 
should  not  be  fully  discussed  agreeably  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that  country.' 
This  is  a  very  strong  declaration,  and  has 
most  probably  been  produced  by  a  demand 
made  by  Lewins  in  his  memorial,  '  that 
the  French  (iovernment  should  make  it 
an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  that 
all  the  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Ireland,  and  the  people  left  at  full 
liberty  to  declare  whether  they  wished  to 
continue  the  connection  with  England  or 
not.'  General  Hoche  then  told  us  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  arrival  of  a  British 
negotiator,  for  that  the  Directory  were 
determined  to  make  no  peace  but  on  con- 
ditions which  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  England  longer  to  arrogate  to 
herself  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
dictate  her  laws  to  all  the  maritime 
powers.  He  added  that  preparations  were 
making  also  in  Holland  for  an  expedition, 
the  particulars  of  which  he  would  com- 
municate to  us  in  two  or  three  days,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  desired  us  to  attend  him 
to— 

"  J  linn  2ith,  Cologne ;  for  which  place  we 
set  off  ;  arrived  the  24  th. 

"  June  25th. — At  nine  o'clock  at  night 
the  General  sent  us  a  letter  from  General 
Daendels,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  acquaint- 
ing him  that  everything  was  in  the 
greatest  forwardness,  and  would  be  ready 
in  a  very  few  days ;  that  the  army  and 
the  navy  were  in  the  best  possible  spirits; 
that  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(the  Directory  per  interim  of  the  Batavian 
Republic)  desired  most  earnestly  to  see 
him  without  loss  of  time,  in  order  to- 
to  make  the  definite  arrangements ;  and 
especially  they  prayed  liim  to  bring  with 
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him  the  deputy  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  I  French  Government   is  now  before   the 
which  Daendels  repeated   two  or   three   Committee ;  if  it  is  acceded  to,  I  will  go 


times  in  his  letter.  In  consequence  of 
this,  I  waited  on  the  General,  whom  I 
found  in  his  bed  in  the  Court  Imperiale, 
and  received  his  orders  to  set  off  with 
Lewins  without  loss  of  time,  and  attend 
him  at — 

"  June,  21  tli,  the  Hague ;  where  we  arrived 
accordingly,  having  travelled  day  and 
night.    Id  the  evening  we  went  to  the 


myself,  and  at  all  events  I  will  present 
you  both  to  the  Committee  ;  and  we  will 
probably  then  settle  the  matter  defini- 
tively.' Both  Lewins  and  I  now  found 
ourselves  in  a  considerable  difficulty. 
On  the  one  side,  it  was  an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  have  Hoche 
and  his  5000  grenadiers  ;  on  the  other,  it 
was  most  unreasonable  to  propose  any- 


Comedic,  where  we  met  the  General  in  a  ;  thing  which  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
sort  of  public  incognito ;  that  is  to  say, .  Dutch  people,  at  a  moment  when  they 
he  had  combed  the  powder  out  of  his  hair,  were  milking  unexampled  exertions  in  our 
and  was  in  a  plain  regimental  frock,  favour,  and  risking,  as  Hoche  hiimsclt 
After  the  play,  we  followed  him  to  his  said,  their  last  ship  and  last  shilling  to 
lodgings  at  the  Lion  d'or,  where  be  gave  emancipate  us.  I  cursed  and  swore  like 
us  a  full  detail  of  what  was  preparing  in  a  dragoon;  it  went  to  my  very  heart's 
Holland.  He  began  by  telling  us  that  j  blood  and  midriff  to  give  up  the  General 
the  Dutch  Governor-General  Daendels !  and  our  brave  lads,  5000  of  whom  1 
and  Admiral  Dewinter  were  sincerely  |  would  prefer  to  any  10,000  in  Europe;  on 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  effectuate  some-  j  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  but  see  that 
thing   striking   to  rescue  their  country :  the  Dutch  were  perfectly  reasonable  In 


from  that  state  of  oblivion  and  decadence. 
into  which  it  had  fallen  ;  that  by  the  most 
indefatigable  exertions  on  their  part,  they 
had  got  together,  at  the  Texel,  sixteen 
sail  of  the  line,  and  eight  or  ten  frigates, 
all  ready  for  sea,  and  in  the  highest  con- 
dition ,  that  they  intended  to  embark 
15,000  men,  the  whole  of  their  national 
troops,  3000  stand  of  arms,  80  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  money  for  their  pay,  and 
subsistence  for  three  months ;  that  he 
had  the  bast  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of 
all  parties,  and  of  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  the  General  and  Admiral,  but 
that  here  was  the  difficulty  :  The  French 
Government  had  demanded  that  at  least 
6000  French  troops,  the  elite  of  the  ar- 
my, should  be  embarked,  instead  of  a 
like  number  of  Dutch ;  in  which  case. 
if  the  demand  was  acceded  to,  he  would 
himself  take  the  command  of  the  united 
army,  and  set  out  for  the  Texel  directly ; 
but  that  the  Dutch  Government  made 
great  difficulties,  alleging  a  variety  of 
reasons,  of  which  some  were  good  ;  that 
they  said  the  French  troops  would  never 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Dutch 
navy,  and  that,  in  that  case,  they  could 
not  pretend  to  enforce  it  on  their  own, 
without  making  unjust  distinctions,  and 
giving  a  reasonable  ground  for  jealousy 
and  discontent  to  their  army ; '  but  the  fact 
is,'  said  Hoche,  '  that  the  Committee, 
Daendels,  and  Dewinter,  are  anxious  that 
the  Batavian  Republic  should  have  the 
whole  glory  of  the  expedition,  if  it  succeeds ; 
they  feel  that  their  country  has  been  forgot- 
ten in  Europe,  and  they  are  risking  every- 
thing, even  to  their  last  stake — for  if  this 
fails  they  are  ruined — in  order  to  restore 


the  desire  to  have  the  whole  reputation  of 
an  affair  prepared  and  arranged  entirely 
at  their  expense,  and  at  such  an  expense. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Lewins, 
however,  extricated  himself  and  me  with 
considerable  address.  After  stating  \ery 
well  our  difficulty,  he  asked  Hoche  whe- 
ther he  thought  that  Daendels  would 
serve  under  his  orders,  and,  if  he  refused, 
what  effect  that  might  have  on  the  IJata- 
vian  troops  ?  I  will  never  forget  the 
magnanimity  of  Hoche  on  this  occasion. 
He  said  he  believed  Daendels  would  not, 
and  therefore  that  the  next  morning  he 
would  withdraw  the  demand  with  regard 
to  the  French  troops,  and  leave  the  Dutch 
Goverment  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as 
they  thought  proper.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Hoche  has  a  devouring  pas- 
sion for  fame ;  that  his  great  object,  on 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
reputation,  is  the  destruction  of  the  power 
of  England  ;  that  he  has,  for  two  years,  in 
a  great  degree,  devoted  himself  to  our 
business,  and  made  the  greatest  exertions, 
including  our  memorable  expedition,  to 
emancipate  us ;  that  he  sees,  at  last,  the 
business  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  an- 
other, and,  of  course,  all  the  glory  he  had 
promised  to  himself  ravished  from  him; 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  could,  by  a  word's  speak- 
ing, prevent  the  possibility  of  that  rival's 
moving  one  step,  and  find,  at  the  same 
time,  plausible  reasons  sufficient  to  justify 
his  own  conduct,  I  confess  his  renouncing 
the  situation  which  he  might  command  is 
an  effort  of  very  great  virtue.  It  is  true 
he  is  doing  exactly  what  an  honest  man 
and  a  good  citizen  ought  to  do ;  he  is  pre- 


the  national  character.  The  demand  of  the  |  ferring  the  interests  of  his  country  to  his 
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own  private  views — that,  however,  does 
not  prevent  my  regarding  his  conduct  in 
this  instance  with  great  admiration,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  This  important 
difficulty  Mag  removed,  after  a  good  deal 
of  general  discourse  on  our  bu.O 
paMBd  late,  perfectly  satisfied  with  each 

other,  and  baring  axed  to  wait  an  the 

Committee   to-morrow   in    the   forenoon. 
All  reflections  made,  the  present  arrange- 
ment, if   it  has  its  dark,  has  its   bright 
■.  of  which  more  hereafter. 
uJnt  18. — This  morning  at  ten.  Lewins 
and  I  went  with  Quuual    Hoche  to  the 
Committee  for  foreign  Affairs,  which  we 
found  sitting.     There  were  eight  or  nine 
rs,  of  whom  I  do  not  know  all  the 

.  together  with  General  Daaadel*. 

whose  names  I  learned  were  citi- 
zens Ilahn  (who  aaaaai  to  have  great  in- 
fluence among  t!  Faa  Ley- 
dan,  and  Grasveldt.  General  Hoche  be- 
gan by  stating  extremely  well  the  history 
of  our  affairs  BhaM  he  had  interested  him- 
self in  them;  he  pressed,  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  we  COnfd  wish,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped  from  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland,  the  almost   certainty  of  suc- 

I  the  attempt  were  once  made,  and 
the  iH-erssity  of  attempting  it,  if  at  all, 
immediately.  It  was  citizen  Ilahn  who 
replied  to  bim.  Be  said  he  was  heartily 
glad  to  And  the  nirasure  sanctioned  ly  K 
high  an  opinion  as  that  of  General  Hoche; 
that  originally  the  object  of  the  Dutch 
Government  was  to  have  invaded  Eng- 
land in  order  to  have  operated  a  diversion 
In  favour  of  the  French  army,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  have  been  in  Ireland;  that  cir- 
cumstances being  totally  changed  in  that 

I,  they  had  yielded  to  the  wi 
the  French  Government,  and  resolved  to  go 
into  Ireland  ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  they 
had  made  the  greatest  exertions,  and  had 
now  at  the  Texel  an  armament  of  16  sail 
Of  the  line,  10  frigates,  15,000  troops  in 
the  best  condition,  80  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  pay  for  the  whole  three  months ;  hut 
that  a  difficulty  had  been  raised  within  a 
few  days,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Truget,  who 
wished  to  have  5000  French  troops, 
instead  of  so  many  Dutch,  to  be  disem- 
barked in  consequence.  That  this  was  a 
measure  of  extreme  risk,  inasmuch  as  the 
discipline  of  the  Dutch  navy  was  very 
severe,  and  such  as  the  French  troops 
would  probably  not  submit  to;  that,  in 
that  case,  they  could  not  pretend  to  en- 
force it  with  regard  to  their  own  troops, 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be  a 
relaxation  of  all  discipline.  This  was 
precisely  what  General  Hoche  told  us 
last  night.    He  immediately  replied  that, 


such  being  the  case,  he  would  take  on 
himself  to  withdraw  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  satisfy  the  Directory  If  to 
the  justice  of  their  observations;  and 
that  he  hoped,  all  difficulty  on  that  head 
being  removed,  they  would  press  the  em- 
barkation without  a  moment's  delay.  It 
was  easy  to  see  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
on  all  their  faces  at  this  declaration  of 
General  Hoche.  which  certainly  does  him 
the  greatest  honour.  General  Daendels, 
especially,  was  beyond  measure  delighted. 
They  told  us  then  that  they  hoped  all 
would  be  ready  in  a  fortnight,  and  Halm 
observed,  at  the  same  time.  that,  as  there 
was  an  English  squadron  which  ap 
almost  every  day  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Texel,  it  was  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  Brest  fleet  should,  if  possible, 
put  to  sea,  in  order  to  draw  off  at  least  a 
part  of  the  British  Beet,  because,  from 
the  position  of  the  Texel,  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  liable  to  be  attacked  in  detail,  in 
sailing  out  of  the  port ;  and  even  if  they 
beat  the  enemy,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  proceed,  as  they  must  return  to  relit. 
To  this  General  Hoche  replied,  that  the; 
French  fleet  could  not,  he  understood,  be 
ready  before  two  months,  which  pat  it 
out  of  the  question  ;  and  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  relit,  he  observed 
that,  during  the  last  war,  the  British  and 
French  fleets  had  often  fought,  both  in 
the  Fast,  and  West  Indies,  and  kept  the 
mis  alter;  all  that  was  ncccs.-ary  being 
to  have  on  board  the  necessary  articles 
of  n ■elm ii;/e ;  besides,  it  was  certainly  the 
business  of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  avoid  an 
action  by  all  possible  means.  General 
Daendels  observed  that  Admiral  Dewinter 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  measure 
himself  with  the  enemy,  but  we  all,  that 
is  to  say,  General  Hoche,  Lewins,  and 
cried  out  against  it,  his  only  busi- 
ness being  to  bring  his  convoy  safe  to  its 
destination.  A  member  of  the  committee, 
I  believe  it  was  Van  Leydcn,  then  asked 
us,  supposing  everything  succeeded  to  our 
wish,  what  was  the  definite  object  of  the 
Irish  people.  To  which  we  replied  cate- 
gorically, that  it  was  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  England,  break  forever  the  con- 
nection now  existing  with  that  country, 
and  constitute  ourselves  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people.  They  all  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  this  reply,  and  Van  Leyden 
observed  that  he  had  travelled  through 
Ireland,  and  to  judge  from  the  luxury  of 
the  rich,  and  extreme  misery  of  the  poor, 
no  country  in  Europe  had  so  crying  a 
necessity  for  a  revolution.  To  which 
Lewins  and  I  replied,  as  is  most  religi- 
ously the  truth,  that  one  great  motive  of 
our  conduct  in  this  business,  was  the  con- 
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victiou  of  the  wretched  state  of  our  peas- 
antry, and  the  determination,  if  possible, 
to  amend  it.  The  political  object  of  our 
visit  being  now  nearly  ascertained,  Hahn, 
in  the  name  of  the  Committee,  observed 
that  he  hoped  either  Lewins  or  I  would 
foe  of  the  expedition.  To  which  Hoche 
replied,  '  that  I  was  ready  to  go,'  and  he 
made  the  offer,  on  my  part,  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  It 
was  then  fixed  that  I  should  set  off  for 
the  army  of  Sambre  et  Meuse  for  my 
trunk,  and  especially  for  my  papers,  and 
that  Lewins  should  remain  at  the  Hague, 
at  the  orders  of  the  Committee,  until  my 
return,  which  might  be  seven  or  eight 
days.  The  meeting  then  broke  up.  We 
could  not  possibly  desire  to  find  greater 
attention  to  us,  personally,  or,  which  was 
far  more  important,  greater  real  and 
anxiety  to  forward  this  expedition,  in 
which  the  Dutch  Government  has  thrown 
itself  '  a  corps  perdu.'  They  venture  no 
less  than  the  whole  of  their  army  and 
navy.  As  Hoche  expressed  it,  •  they  are 
like  a  m  in  stripped  to  his  breeches,  who 
has  one  shilling  left,  which  he  throws  in 
the  lottery,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled 
to  buy  a  coat." 

The  mutations  of  history  are  sometimes 
strange.  Here,  in  ]  797,  we  find  the  Dutch 
nation  preparing  for  a  grand  national 
effort  to  liberate  and  redeem  the  very 
same  people  whom  a  century  before  it 
had  se  powerfully  contributed,  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  its  "  Dutch  Blues," 
to  hurl  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  this 
very  England  which  the  Dutch  Republic 
was  now  so  eager  to  overthrow. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  in  justice  to 
the  Irish  agents  both  in  Holland  and  in 
France,  that  they  never  contemplated 
bringing  an  overwhelming  force  to  Ire- 
land, such  as  might  subdue  the  country  to 
hold  it  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  France, 
like  the  Ligurian  or  Cisalpine  Republic. 
The  "  Secret  Committee,"  already  so  often 
cited,  which  nad  under  examination 
Messrs.  Emmet,  MacXeven,  and  O'Con- 
nor, admit  this  fact.  "It  appeared  to 
the  Committee  that  the  Executive  of  the 
Union,  though  desirous  of  obtaining  as- 
sistance in  men,  arms,  and  money,  yet 
were  averse  to  a  greater  force  being  6ent 
than  might  enable  them  to  subvert  the 
Government  and  retain  the  power  of  the 
country  in  their  own  hands ;  but  that  the 
French  showed  a  decided  disinclination  at 
till  times  to  send  any  force  to  Ireland,  ex- 
cept such  as  from  its  magnitude  might 
not  only  give  them  the  hopes  of  conquer- 
ing the  kingdom,  but  of  retaining  it  after- 
wards as  a  French  conquest,  and  of  sub- 
jecting it  to  all  the  plunder  and  oppres- 


sions which  other  nations,  subdued  or  de- 
ceived by  that  nation,  had  experienced.'* 
In  Tone's  journal,  under  date  of  1st  of 
July,  occurs  a  passage  showing  how  ear- 
nestly that  true  Irishman  deprecated  a 
French  conquest  of  his  country  :  ''  I  then 
took  occasion  to  speak  on  a  subject  which 
had  weighed  very  much  upon  my  mind — 
I  mean  the  degree  of  influence  which  the 
French  might  be  disposed  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  in  Ireland,  and  which  I  had 
great  reason  to  fear  would  be  greater  than 
we  might  choose  to  allow  them.  In  the 
Gazette  of  that  day,  there  was  a  procla- 
mation of  Buonaparte's,  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  Genoa,  which  I  thought 
most  grossly  improper  and  indecent  as 
touching  on  the  indispensable  rights  of 
the  people.  I  read  the  most  obnoxious 
pmagoo  to  Hoche,  and  observed  that, 
if  Buonaparte  commanded  in  Ireland, 
and  were  to  publish  there  so  indiscreet  a 
proclamation,  it  would  have  a  most  ruin- 
ous effect ;  that  in  Italy  such  dictation 
might  pass,  but  never  iu  Ireland,  where 
we  understood  our  rights  too  well  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  Hoche  answered  me,  '  I  under- 
stand you.  but  you  may  be  at  ease  in  that 
respect ;  Buonaparte  has  been  my  scholar, 
but  he  shall  never  be  my  master.'  " 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  for- 
tunes of  this  second  grand  expedition 
bound  for  Ireland,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  those  Irishmen  who  had 
studied  the  subject  with  regard  to  a  point 
then  extremely  interesting,  and  which 
may  again  become  interesting  in  the 
course  of  human  events — namely,  the 
most  advisable  or  convenient  harbours  of 
Ireland  for  purposes  of  a  landing  hostile 
to  England.  This  question  is  treated  at 
length  in  a  memoir,  which  was,  during 
this  same  summer,  intrusted  to  Dr.  Mac- 
Neven,  and  was  by  him  carried  over  to 
France,  in  order  that  no  such  blunder 
might  again  be  made  as  the  approach 
to  the  desolate  mountainous  coasts  of 
Bear  and  Bantry.  This  memoir,  singular 
to  relate,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government;  but  certainly  not  through 
any  treachery  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Neven,  who  was  a  most  excellent  man  ; 
but  O'Connor,  Emmet,  and  MacNeven 
tell  us,  in  their  memoirs,  that  on  their 
examination  before  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Lords  the  next  year,  they  were 
astonished  beyond  measure  to  see  the 
very  original  of  that  memoir  lying  on  the 
table — so  perfect  was  the  spy  system  of 
England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  main- 
tained by  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
Secret  Service  money." 

The  account  which  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee has  given  us  of  that  memoir  is  as 
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follows : — The  next  communication  of 
consequence  was  in  June,  1797,  when  an 
accredited  person  went  from  hence  to 
communicate  with  the  French  Directory 
by  their  desire  ;  he  went  by  Hamburg, 
where  he  saw  the  French  Minister,  who 
had  made  some  difficulty  about  granting 
a  pattffftrt.  and  demanded  a  memorial, 
which  was  written  by  the  accredited 
person,  and  given  to  the  French  Minister 
under  the  impression  that  the  passport 
was  not  to  be  granted. 

The  memoir  was  written  in  English,  and 
contained  the  objects  of  his  mission  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Executive.  It  began 
by  statin-  that  the  appearance  of  the 
French  in  Bantry  Bay,  had  encouraged 
the  least  confident  of  the  Irish  in  the  hope 
of  throwing  oil  the  yoke  of  England  with 
the  aseietance  of  France:  thai  the  event 
of  thai  expedition  had  proved  the  facility 

of  invading  Ireland  ;  that  in  the  event  of 
a  second  expedition,  if  the  object  were  to 
take  Cork.  Oyster  Haven  would  be  the 
best  place  of  debarkation;  that  the  per- 
son who  had  been  before  accredited  was 
instructed  to  point  out  Oyster  Haven  as 
the  best  place  of  debarkation ;  and  it 
Stated  the  precautions  which  had  been 
taken,  by  throwing  up  works  at  Bantry, 
Fermoy,  and  Mallow,  it  further  stated, 
that  the  system  of  the  United  Irishmen 
had  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  and  that  Bandon  was  become  a 
second  Belfast ;  that  the  system  had  made 
great  progress  in  other  counties,  and  that 
the  people  were  now  well  inclined  to  assist 
the  French ;  that  150,000  United  Irishmen 
were  organized  and  enrolled  in  Ulster,  a 
great  part  of  them  regimented,  and  one- 
third  ready  to  march  out  of  the  province. 
It  detailed  the  number  of  the  King's  forces 
in  Ulster,  and  their  stations ;  recommended 
Loughswilly  as  a  place  of  debarkation  in 
the  North,  and  stated  that  the  people  in 
the  peninsula  of  Donegal  would  join  the 
French.  It  stated,  also,  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  in  Londonderry,  and  that 
one  regiment  which  made  a  part  of  it  was 
supposed  to  be  disaffected.  It  mentioned 
Killybegs  also  as  a  good  place  of  debark- 
ation, and  stated  that  the  Counties  of 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Monaghan,  were 
amongst  the  best  affected  to  the  cause. 
In  case  of  a  landing  at  Killybegs,  it 
recommended  a  diversion  in  Sligo,  and 
stated,  that  a  force  of  10,000  United 
Irishmen  might  be  collected  to  fall  upon 
Enniskillen,  which  commanded  the  pass 
of  Lough  Erne ;  that  it  was  easy  to  enter 
the  Bay  of  Galway,  but  very  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it ;  that  the  Counties  of  Louth, 
Armagh,  Westmeath,  King's  County,  and 


City  of  Dublin,  were  the  best  organized^ 
that  the  Catholic  priests  had  ceased  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  calumnies  which  had  been 
propagated  of  French  irreligion,  and  were 
well  affected  to  the  cause  ;  that  some  of 
them  had  rendered  great  service  in  propa- 
gating with  discreet  zeal  the  system  of 
the  Union.  It  declared  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude 
to  France  for  the  part  which  she  took, 
and  also  to  Spain  for  the  interest  she  took 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  It  engaged  00 
the  part  of  the  National  Directory,  to 
reimburse  the  expenses  of  France  in  the 

expedition  which  had  failed,  and  of  another 

to  be  undertaken.  The  number  of  troops 
demanded  was  a  force  not  exceeding 
10,000,  and  not  less  than  5000  men.  It 
Stated  that  a  brigade  of  English  artillery 
had  been  already  sent  over,  and  that  a 
large  body  of  troops  would  probably  be 
sent  if  Ireland  were  attacked.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  artillery  and  am- 
munition, with  a  large  staff,  and  a  body 
of  engineers,  and  as  many  Irish  officers 
as  possible,  whose  fidelity  they  were 
:  assured  of  were  demanded  as  necessary 
to  accompany  the  expedition.  A  recom- 
mendation was  given  to  separate  the  Irish 
seamen  who  were  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  British,  supposing  they  would  be 
ready  to  join  in  an  expedition  to  liberate 
their  country.  It  further  recommended 
a  proclamation  to  be  published  by  the 
French  General,  on  his  arrival  there,  that; 
the  French  came  as  allies  to  deliver  the 
country,  not  to  conquer  it;  it  also  recom- 
mended to  the  Directory  to  make  the 
independence  of  Ireland  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace  then 
pending;  and  stated  that  a  proceeding 
so  authentic  could  not  be  disguised  or 
misrepresented,  and  would  very  much 
encourage  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  con- 
tained also  an  assurance,  that  the  Irish 
Militia  would  join  the  French  if  they 
landed  in  considerable  force.* 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  theBatavian 
expedition  being  removed,  by  the  generous 
self-abnegation  of  General  Hoche  (though 
his  heart  was  set  upon  this  service),  great 
activity  was  exerted  to  make  everything 
ready.  Tone  was  to  accompany  the 
Dutch  force,  with  the  same  rank  which 
he  held  in  the  French.  What  greatly 
increased  the  hopes  r.nd  spirits  of  Tone 
and  his  allies,  was  the  famous  "  Mutiny 

*  The  topographical  researches  into  the  capabili- 
ties of  harbours  for  invasion,  must  be  much  facili- 
tated by  the  many  excellent  maps  of  Ireland  pub- 
lished within  these  last  few  years ;  some  of  which 
also  afford  a  very  perfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  inland.  At  the  period  spoken  of  in  the  text, 
the  best  map  of  Ireland  was,  perhaps,  that  of  Beau- 
mont, a  vi  ry  useless  one  for  strategical  purposes. 
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of  the  Nore,"  on  board  the  English  fleet, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which 
threatened  for  a  few  weeks  to  disable 
completely  the  naval  power  of  England. 
The  mutiny,  however,  was  with  some 
difficulty  quelled  by  some  sanguinary 
punishments,  and  also  by  increasing  the 
pay  of  the  seamen ;  so  that  the  the  Brit- 
ish Channel  Fleet  was  ready  for  service 
again,  as  the  Dutch  soon  found  out  to  their 
cost.  On  the  4th  of  July,  we  find  Wolfe 
Tone  at  the  Hague,  ready  to  undertake 
his  duties.  We  copy  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Tone's  Journal : — 

"  July  ith. — Instantly  on  my  arrival  I 
waited  on  General  Daendels,  whom  I 
found  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the 
Texel.  He  read  the  letter,  and  told  me 
everything  should  be  settled  with  regard 
to  my  rank,  and  that  I  should  receive'  two 
months  pay  in  advance,  to  equip  me  for 
the  campaign.  His  reception  of  me  was 
extremely  friendly.  I  staid  with  Lewins, 
at  the  Hague,  three  or  four  days,  whilst 
my  regimentals,  ^c,  wire  making  up, 
and  at  length,  all  being  ready,  we  parted, 
be  sitting  off  for  Paris,  to  join  General 
Hoche,  and  I  for  the  Texel,  to  join 
General  Daendels. 

"July  Hth. — Arrived  early  in  the  inorn- 
tbe  Texel,  and  went  immediately 
on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  Vn  held, 
of  74  guns,  a  superb  vessel.  Found 
<  J eneral  Daendels  aboard,  who  presented 
me  to  Admiral  Dewinter,  who  commands 
the  expedition.  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  with  both  one  and  the  other; 
there  is  a  frankness  and  candour  in  their 
manners  which  is  highly  interesting. 

"July  10th. — I  have  been  boating  about 
the  fleet,  and  aboard  several  of  the 
vessels  ;  they  are  in  very  fine  condition, 
incomparably  better  than  the  fleet  at 
Brest,  and  I  learn  from  all  hands  that 
the  best  possible  spirit  reigns  in  both 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Admiral  Duncan, 
who  commands  the  English  fleet  off  the 
Texel,  sent  in  yesterday  an  officer  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  apparently  with  a  let- 
ter, but  in  fact  to  reconnoitre  our  force. 
Dewinter  was  even  with  him  ;  for  he  de- 
tained his  messenger,  and  sent  back  the 
answer  by  an  officer  of  his  own,  with  in- 
structions to  bring  back  an  exact  account 
of  the  force  of  the  enemy. 

"July  11th. — This  day  our  flag  of  truce 
is  returned,  and  the  English  officer  re- 
leased. Duncan's  fleet  is  of  eleven  sail 
of  the  line,  of  which  three  are  three- 
deckers." 

When  both  fleet  and  army  were  quite 
ready,  by  some  fatality  similar  to  that 
which  delayed  the  Brest  fleet  before,  the 
wind  set  in  steadily  in  an  adverse  direc- 


tion, and  so  continued  day  after  day,  week 
after  week.*  During  the  whole  of  the 
two  months  of  July  and  August  the  de- 
parture was  postponed  ;  the  supplies  put 
on  board  the  fleet  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  it  was  known  that  Admiral  Duncan, 
who  cruised  outside,  had  been  reinforced 
considerably.  Changes  of  plan  were  pro- 
posed, and  England  or  Scotland  was  to  be 
the  object  of  the  attempt,  not  Ireland. 
When  General  Daendels  mentioned  these 
new  projects  to  Wolfe  Tone,  the  latter 
became  seriously  alarmed.  lis  says  in  his 
journal :  "  These  are,  most  certainly,  very 
strong  reasons,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
wind  gives  them  every  hour  fresh  weight . 
I  answered,  that  I  did  not  see  at  present 
any  solid  objection  to  propose  to  his  sys- 
tem ,  and  that  all  I  had  to  say,  was,  that 
if  the  Batavian  Republic  sent  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard  to  Ireland,  I  was  ready  to 
make  one.  So  here  is  our  expedition  in  a 
hopeful  way.  It  is  most  terrible.  Twice, 
within  nine  months,  has  England  been 
saved  by  the  wind.  It  seems  as  if  the  very 
elements  had  conspired  to  perpetuate  our 
slavery,  and  protect  the  insolence  and  op- 
pression of  our  tyrants.  What  can  I  do 
at  this  moment  ?  Nothing.  The  people  of 
Ireland  will  now  lose  all  spirit  and  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  their  chiefs, 
and  God  only  knows  whether,  if  we  wave 
even  able  to  effectuate  a  landing  with 
3000  men,  they  might  act  with  courage 
and  decision." 

In  the  interval  of  waiting  at  the  Texel, 
two  additional  agents  of  the  Irish  Union 
made  their  appearance  in  Holland.  These 
were  Tennant  and  Lowry  ;  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  sure,  if  possible,  of  some 
effectual  aid,  either  from  France  or 
Holland.  They  put  themselves  at  once 
into  communication  with  Tone  and  Lew- 
ins.  Nothing  seemed  immediately  possi- 
ble in  that  direction,  at  least  until  after 
this  Dutch  armament  should  be  definitely 
given  up  ;  and  the  Batavian  authorities 
were  very  reluctant  to  give  it  up.  Gene- 
ral Daendels  charged  Tone  with  a  mis 
sion  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  in  order  to  confer 


•  It  is  painful  to  gee  how  Tone's  fiery  spirit,  al- 
ready irritated  by  disapointraent,  chafed  at  thin 
cruel" delay.  July  17th,  he  gays  in  his  diary:  "I 
hope  the  wind  will  not  play  us  a  trick.  It  is  terribly 
foul  this  evening-.  Hang  it,  and  damn  it  for  me !  I 
am  in  a  rage,  which  is  truly  astonishing,  and  can  do 
nothing  10  help  myself.    Well !  well ! 

"  July  1S(A. — The  wind  is  as  fonlag  possible  thi* 
morning;  it  cannot  be  worse.  Helll  Hell!  Hell! 
Allah!  Allah!  Allah  1  I  am  in  a  most  devouring 
rage! 

'July  10th.— Wind  foul  still.  Horrible!  Horrible! 
Admiral  Dewinter  and  1  endeavour  to  pass  away  the 
time,  playing  the  flute,  which  he  does  very  well ; 
we  have  some  good  duets,  and  that  is  gome  relief." 
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villi  General  Doclie;  and  when  lie  arrived 
he  found  Hoche  dying.     He  writes  > — 

••  >ij'/iiiilnr  18m  and  \'.U/i. — My  fears 
with  regard  to  General  Iloehe  were  hut 
too  well  founded.  He  died  this  morning 
at  four  o'cloek.  His  lungs  seemed  to  me 
quite  gone.  This  most  unfortunate  event 
I  i  confounded  and  distressed  me  that 

I  know  not  what  to  think,  nor  what  will 
be  the  consequences.  Wrote  to  my  wife 
and  to  General  Daendels  instantly." 

Tone  evidently  helieved  that  Dewinter's 
"Dutch  lleet  would  never  sail  at  all  ; 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Hoche,  he 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  to  meet  his  wife  and  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  the  loss  which  the  Irish 
cause  in  France  sustained  in  the  death  of 
General  Hoche.  He  had  thoroughly  made 
that  cause  his  own,  through  his  warm 
admiration  for  his  Irish  aidr,  as  well  as 
from  his  settled  conviction,  formed  on 
military  principles,  tliat  to  strike  Bag* 
lar.d  in  Ireland  is  the  surest  and 
way  to  destroy  her  power.  It  is  now 
known  that  Napoleon  Iiuonapartc.  then 
the  rival  of  Iiociie.  came  afterwards 
to  entertain  strongly  this  opinion  con- 
cerning Ireland,  although,  unfortunately, 
he  was  not  then  duly  impressed  with  its 
importance.  At  St.  Helena,  he  said  of 
Iloehe,  that  '-he  was  one  of  the  first  of 
French  generals;"  and  that  if  he  had 
landed  in  Ireland  he  would  have  succeed- 
ed in  the  great  enterprise.  And  if  he 
had  hut  lived  another  year,  his  influence 
might  have  availed  to  direct  upon  the 
coast  of  Ireland  that  fine  fleet  and  army 
which  made  the  unavailing  and  disastrous 
invasion  of  Egypt. 

While  Tone  seems  to  have  abandoned 
(very  hope  of  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Batavian  Republic,  a  sudden  reso- 
lution was  taken  at  the  Hague.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  British  Com- 
mander quitted  his  station,  and  went  to 
Yarmouth  Roads  to  refit.  A  peremptory 
order  was  despatched  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment to  Admiral  Dewinter  to  put  to  sea. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Octoher, 
Duncan,  having  made  great  haste,  came 
in  view  of  the  Dutch  fleet  near  the  coast 
of  Holland,  off  a  place  called  Camper- 
down.  The  two  fleets  were  nearly  equal 
in  numher  of  ships,  but  the  English  were 
much  superior  in  weight  of  metal.  De- 
winter,  seeing  a  battle  inevitable,  engaged 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  After  a  bloody 
fight,  which  the  Dutch  sustained  with  an 
intrepidity  approaching  desperation,  De- 
winter's  ship  struck  a  sinking  wreck. 
Ten  Dutch  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  were  captured  ;  Duncan  became  I 


Lord    Canipenlown ;    and   there    was  an 
end  of   Holland  as  a  great  naval  power. 

Thus  there  was,  and  continued  to  be.  a 
strange  fatality  dooming  the  hopes  of  Ire- 
land in  foreign  aid  to  a  scries  of  painful 
disappointments.  There  were,  after  this, 
two  more  expeditions,  on  a  small  scale, 
both  French,  and  both  intended  to  aid  the 
Irish  insurrection.  As  for  the  "Army 
of  England,"  which  began  to  lie  formed 
in  thk  very  month  of  October,  it  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  the  detail  of  that  opera- 
tion, as  it  was  really  never  intended  for 
England  at  all,  still  less  for  Ireland. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  waa  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. While  there  was  ap- 
parently busy  preparation  in  the  Channel 
ports  of  France,  Wolfe  Tone  was  in  the 
highest  spirits;  and  had  several  interviews 
with  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  who  seemed 
bent  at  last  upon  the  grand  enterprise  of 
going  straight  to  London,  promised  Tone 
that  he  should  he  employed  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  requested  him  to  make  out  a  list 
of  the  leading  Irish  refugees  I  lien  in 
Paris,  wdio  "would  all,"  he  said,  "be 
undoubtedly  employed."  So  passed  the 
winter  and  the  spring.  Two  passages 
from  Tone's  journal  will  tell  all  that  is 
needful  to  be  told  of  the  Anmv  d'Anyk- 
terre. : — 

"  Ma/i  10th. — I  do  not  know  what  to 
think  of  our  expedition.  It  is  certain 
that  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Army  of 
England  is  at  this  moment  in  full  march 
back  to  the  Rhine;  Iiuonapartc  is  God 
knows  where,  and  the  clouds  seem  thick- 
ening more  and  more  in  Germany,  where- 
I  have  no  doubt  Pitt  is  moving  heaven 
and  hell  to  embroil  matters,  and  divert 
the  storm  which  was  almost  ready  to  fall 
on  his  head. 

"  May  2it/i  and  2~>lh. — It  is  certain  that 
Buonaparte  is  at  Toulon,  and  embarked 
since  the  14th;  his  speech,  as  I  suspected, 
is  not  as  it  was  given  in  the  last  journals. 
The  genuine  one  I  read  to-day,  and  there 
are  two  sentences  in  it  which  puzzle  me 
completely.  In  the  first,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  address,  he  tells  the  troops  that 
they  form  a  wing  of  the  Army  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  the  second,  towards  the  end,  he 
reminds  them  that  they  have  the  glory  of 
the  French  name  to  sustain  in  countries 
and  seas  the  most  distant.  What  does 
that  mean  ?  Is  he  going,  after  all,  to 
India?  Will  he  make  a  short  cut  to 
London  by  way  of  Calcutta?  I  begin 
foully  to  suspect  it." 

In  fact,  the  expedition  to  Egypt  was 
already  at  sea ;  Tone  remained  attached 
to  that  portion  of  the  "  Army  of  Eng- 
land" which  was  still  quartered  in  the 
Korth  of  France,  and  passed  his  time  be- 
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tween  Rouen  and  Havre ;  Lewins  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  United  Irishmen 
at  Paris  with  great  tact  and  honesty. 
But  in  the  meantime  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  already,  by  his  "  judicious  measures," 
caused  the  premature  explosion  of  the 
insurrection  in  Ireland ;  and  the  island 
was  now  ringing  with  the  combat  of 
Oulart  Hill  and  the  storm  of  Enniscorthy. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
1793. 

Spies. — Secret  Service  Money. — Press  Prosecution. 
— "  Remember  Orr !" — Account  of  Orr. — Curran's 
Speech. — His  Description  of  Informers. — Arts  of 
Government. —  Sowing  Dissensions.  —  Forged 
Assassination  List.  —  "  Union  "  Declines. — Ad- 
dresses of  "Loyalty." — Maynooth  Grant  En- 
larged.— Catholic  Bishops  "Loyal" — Forcing  a 
"  Premature  Explosion." — Camden  and  Carhamp- 
ton. — Outrages  on  the  People,  to  Force  Insurrec- 
tion.— Testimony  of  Lord  Moira. — Inquiry  De- 
manded in  Parliament. — Repulsed  and  Defeated 
bv  Clare  and  Castlereagh. — Insolence  and  Un- 
limited I'ower  of  Ministers. — General  Abercronibie 
i(< .'-.ijrus. — Remarkable  General  Order.— Pelham 
Quits  Ireland.  —  Castlereagh's  Secretary.  —  The 
Hessian*'  Free  Quarters. — The  Ancient  Britons. 
—  Proclamation  of  Martial  Law.  —  Grattan's 
Picture  of  the  Times.  —  Horrible  Atrocities  in 
Wexford. — Massacres. — The  Orangemen. — Their 
Address  of  Loyalty. — All  these  Outrages  before 
any  Insurrection. 

During  all  the  time  of  these  negotiations 
in  France,  the  British  Government  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  every- 
thing the  United  Irishmen  were  doing  or 
contemplating,  by  means  of  great  multi- 
tudes of  spies;  many,  or  most  of  these 
spies  being  themselves  sworn  members  of 
the  United  Irish  Society  ;  whose  business 
was  not  only  to  watch  and  report,  but 
also  to  urge  on  and  promote  the  prepara- 
tions for  insurrection,  and  who  were  duly 
paid  at  the  Castle  out  of  the  "  Secret 
Service  Money."*     The  system   of   not 

*  Dr.  Madden  has  procured  and  published  the 
recounts  of  this  important  branch  of  the  public 
rervice  for  1797-8.  These  spies  were  of  all  grades 
of  society,  and  their  functions  were  very  various. 
Some,  like  Reynolds  and  Armstrong,  men  of  educa- 
tion and  position,  were  to  associate  with  the  leaders, 
and  carry  all  their  secrets  to  the  Castle ;  others, 
like  James  O'Brien,  were  to  foment  treasons  in 
public  houses,  and  swear  away  at  assizes  the 
lives  of  those  who  trusted  them.  The  record  is  a 
very  curious  one ;  and  it  may  be  some  satisfaction 
to  us,  that  if  our  country  has  been  always  bought 
and  sold  for  money,  we  can  at  least  examine  and 
check  the  accounts,  and  estimate  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  money  value  of  a  traitor  (or  "  loyal 
man"),  according  to  his  talents  and  opportunities. 
For  seventy  years  past,  it  has  cost  the  treasury 
heavily  to  purchase  "  loyal  men"  in  Ireland,  from 
Reynold*  down  to  Nagle. 


merely  paying  informers  for  information, 
but  hiring  them  beforehand  to  join  illegal 
societies,  and  there  recommend  and  urge 
forward  the  boldest  and  most  illegal 
counsels,  in  order  to  betray  their  trusting 
confederates,  is  a  system  peculiar  to  the- 
British  Government  in  Ireland  ;  and  not 
parallelled  in  atrocity  and  baseness  by 
anything  known  to  us  in  the  functions 
of  a  French  or  Austrian  police.  During 
the  whole  year  1797  this  "battalion 
of  testimony"  was  in  a  state  of  high 
organization  and  efficiency;  and  greatly 
aided  in  causing  the  insurrection  to  burst 
out  at  the  very  day  and  hour  when  the 
Castle  wished  for  it.  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  recount  all  the  oppressions 
which  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
goaded  the  people  at  last  to  seek  a 
remedy  in  desperate  resistance ;  but  the 
case  of  Orr  is  too  remarkable  and  notori- 
ous to  be  passed  over. 

A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
the  Press  newspaper  in  1798,  for  seditious 
libel  on  Lord  Camden's  Government,  con- 
tained in  certain  letters  which  appeared 
in  that  paper  in  the  latter  part  of  1797. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  libel  in  the 
Press,  signed  Marcus  (for  the  publication 
of  which  the  printer  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Government),  was  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Camden  to  extend  mercy  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  William  Orr,  of  respecta- 
bility, and  remarkable  for  his  popularity, 
who  had  been  capitally  convicted  at  Car- 
rickfergua  of  administering  the  oath  of 
the  United  Irishmen's  Society,  and  was 
the  first  person  who  had  been  so  con- 
victed. Poems  were  written,  sermons 
were  preached ;  after-dinner  speeches, 
and  after  supper  still  stronger  speeches 
were  made,  of  no  ordinary  vehemence, 
about  the  fate  of  Orr  and  thr>  conduct  of 
Lord  Camden,  which  certainly,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  was 
bad,  or  rather  stupidly  base  and  odiously 
unjust. 

The  scribes  of  the  United  Irishmen 
wrote  up  the  memory  of  the  man  whom 
Camden  had  allowed  to  be  executed  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  foul  means  taken 
to  obtain  a  conviction,  officially  conveyed 
to  him  by  persons  every  way  worthy  of 
credit  and  of  undoubted  loyalty. 

The  evident  object  of  the  efforts  to 
make  this  cry,  "  Remember  Orr"  stir  up 
the  people  to  rebellion,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken—that object  was  to  single  out  an 
individual  case  of  suffering  in  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  and  to  turn  that  sympathy  to  the 
account  of  the  cause.  Orr's  case  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Ireland,  at  that 
period,  a   few  extraordinary  features  of 
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iniquity  and  of  injustice.  He  was  a 
noted,  active,  and  popular  country  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen. 
He  was  executed  on  account  of  the  noto- 
riety of  that  circumstance,  not  on  account 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  or  the 
justice  of  the  conviction  that  was  obtained 
against  him  ;  for  the  crown  witness, 
Wheatly.  immediately  after  the  trial, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  perjured  him- 
self ;  and  some  of  the  jury  came  forward 
likewise  and  admitted  that  they  were 
drunk  when  they  gave  their  verdict ;  and 
these  facts,  duly  deposed  to  and  attested. 
We  laid  before  the  viceroy,  Lord  Cam- 
den, by  Sir  John  Macartney,  the  magis- 
trate who  had  caused  Orr  to  be  arrested, 
aod  who.  to  his  honour  be  it  told,  when 
he  found  the  practices  that  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  need  every  effort,  though  fruit- 
lessly, to  move  Lord  Camden  to  save  the 
prisoner. 

William  Orr.  of  Fcrranshane,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  was  charged  with 
administering  the  United  Irishman's  oath, 
in  his  own  house,  to  a  soldier  of  the  name 
Of  Wheatly.  lie  was  the  first  person 
I  under  the  act  which  made  that 
a  capital  felony  (tfG  Geo.  III.) 
I  lis  father  was  a  small  farmer,  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  the  proprietor 
of  B  bleach-green.  James  Hope,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  informed  Dr. 
Madden,  "that  William  Orr  was  not 
actually  the  person  who  administered  the 
oath  to  the  soldier.  The  person  who  ad- 
ministered the  oath  was  Wm.  M'Keever, 
a  delegate  from  the  city  of  Derry  to  the 
Provincial  Committee,  who  afterwards 
made  his  escape  to  America." 

In  a  letter  of  Miss  M'Crackcn,  dated 
27th  of  September,  1707,  addressed  to  her 
brother,  then  in  Kilmainham  Jail,  is 
found  the  following  reference  to  the  re- 
cent trial  of  Orr : — "  Orr's  trial  has 
clearly  proved  that  there  is  neither  jus- 
tice nor  mercy  to  be  expected.  Even  the 
greatest  aristocrats  here  join  in  lamenting 
his  fate ;  but  his  greatness  of  mind  renders 
him  an  object  of  envy  and  of  admiration 
rather  than  of  compassion.  I  am  told 
that  his  wife  is  gone  with  a  letter  from 
Lady  Londonderry  to  her  brother  on  his 
behalf.  .  .  .  You  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  old  Archibald 
Thompson,  of  Cushendall,  was  foreman 
of  the  jury,  and  it  is  thought  will  lose  his 
senses  if  Mr.  Orr's  sentence  is  carried 
into  execution,  as  he  appears  already  quite 
distracted  at  the  idea  of  a  person  being 
condemned  to  die  through  his  ignorance, 
as  it  seems  he  did  not  at  all  understand 
the  business  of  a  juryman.    However,  he 


held  out  from  the  forenoon  till  sir  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  following,  though, 
it  is  said,  he  was  beaten,  and  threatened 
with  being  wret  bed,  and  not  left  a  sixpence 
in  the  world,  on  his  refusing  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  Neither  would  they 
let  him  taste  of  the  supper  and  the  drink 
which  was  sent  to  the  rest,  and  of  which  they 
partook  to  sucJi  a  beastly  degree.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  infirm  old  man  should  not  have 
sufficient  resolution  to  hold  out  against 
such  treatment. 

(Signed)        uMauvM'Ckm  UEH." 

Orr  was  defended  by  Curran  and  Samp- 
son. The  judges  before  whom  he  was 
tried  were  Lord  Yelverton  and  Judge 
Chambcrlaine.  The  jury  retired  at  six 
in  the  evening  to  consider  their  verdict. 
They  sat  up,  deliberating,  all  night,  and 
returned  into  court  at  six  the  following 
morning.  The  jury  inquired  if  they 
might  find  a  qualified  verdict  as  to  the 
prisoner's  guilt.  The  Judge  directed 
them  to  give  a  special  verdict  on  the 
general  issue.  They  retired  again,  and 
returned  shortly  with  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
prisoner  to  mercy.  Next  day,  Orr  was 
brought  up  for  judgment,  when,  after  an 
unsuccessful  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  the  drunkenesa 
of  the  jury,  which  Judge  Chambcrlaine 
would  not  admit  of  being  made  "the 
foundation  of  any  motion  to  the  Court,"' 
Yelverton  pronounced  sentence  of  death, 
"  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  burst  into  tears." 
Orr  6aid,  pointing  to  the  jury,  "  That  jury 
has  convicted  me  of  being  a  felon.  My 
own  heart  tells  me  that  their  convic- 
tion is  a  falsehood,  and  that  I  am  not  a 
felon.  If  they  have  found  me  guilty 
improperly,  it  is  worse  for  them  than  for 
me.  /  can  forgive  them.  I  wish  to  say 
only  one  word  more,  and  that  is,  to  declare: 
on  this  awful  occasion,  and  in  the  presence 
of  God,  that  the  evidence  against  me  was 
grossly  perjured— grossly  and  wickedly 
perjured!" 

The  witness,  Wheatly,  made  an  affidavit 
before  a  magistrate  acknowledging  his 
having  sworn  falsely  against  Orr.  Two 
of  the  jury  made  depositions,  setting  forth 
that  they  had  been  induced  to  give  a  ver- 
dict contrary  to  their  opinion,  when 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Two  others 
made  statements  that  they  had  been 
menaced  by  the  other  jurors  with  denun- 
ciations and  the  wrecking  of  their  proper- 
ties, if  they  did  not  comply  with  their 
wishes. 

James  Orr,  in  the  Press  Newspaper  of 
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the  28th  of  October,  1797,  published  a 
statement  respecting  his  interference, 
with  a  view  of  saving  his  brother's  life, 
to  the  following  effect :  "  He,  James  Orr, 
had  been  applied  to  by  many  gentlemen 
to  get  his  brother  William  to  make  a 
confession  of  his  guilt,  as  a  condition  on 
■which  they  would  use  their  interest  to 
have  his  life  spared.  The  high  sheriff, 
Mr.  Skeffington,  and  the  sovereign  of 
Belfast,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bristowe,  were 
among  the  number — the  former  under- 
taking to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  sign  a 
memorial  in  his  favour.  James  Orr  im- 
mediately went  to  his  brother,  and  the 
latter  indignantly  refused  to  make  any 
such  confession,  for  '  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  he  was  charged  with.' 
James  Orr  not  being  able  to  induce  him 
to  sign  it,  returned  to  Belfast  and  wrote 
out  a  confession,  similar  in  terms  to  that 
required  by  Skeffington  and  Bristowe,  and 
forged  his  brother's  name.  The  forged 
document  was  then  turned  to  the  account 
it  was  required  for.  A  respite  had  been 
granted  ;  but  the  weakness  of  the  brother 
was  made  instrumental  to  the  death  of 
the  prisoner.  The  shaken  verdict  of  the 
drunken  jury,  of  the  perjured  witness, 
whs  not  suffered  to  preserve  the  prisoner. 
The  forged  testimony  of  his  guilt  was 
brought  against  him.  The  promises  under 
which  that  document  was  obtained  were 
forgotten,  and  thus  '  a  surreptitious  de- 
claration,' swindled  from  the  fears  of  an 
afflicted  family,  was  made  the  instrument 
to  intercept  the  stream  of  mercy,  and 
counteract  the  report  of  the  judge  (one  of 
the  judges,  namely,  Yelverton)  who  tried 
him."  Orr  was  executed  outside  of 
Carrickfergus,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1797,  in  his  thirty-first  year,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge. 

The  act  of  James  Orr  might  have  led  the 
executive  into  error;  but  William  Orr 
•wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Camden,  dated  the 
10th  of  October,  plainly  informing  his 
lordship  of  the  forgery  committed  by  his 
brother,  and  that  the  confession  imputed 
to  him  '•  was  base  and  false ;"  but  stating 
if  mercy  was  extended  to  him,  "he  should 
not  fail  to  entertain  the  most  dutiful  sense 
of  gratitude  for  such  an  act  of  justice  as 
well  as  mercy."  On  the  day  of  the  exe- 
cution, the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Carrickfergus  quitted  the  town,  to 
avoid  witnessing  the  fate  of  Orr.  , 

A  person  who  visited  Orr  previously  to 
his  trial,  speaks  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  address  as  highly  prepossessing.  His 
apparel  was  new  and  fashionable — there 
was  a  remarkable  neatness  in  his  attire. 
The  only  thing  approaching  the  foppery 


of  patriotism  was  a  narrow  piece  of 
green  ribbon  round  his  neck.  He  was 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  particularly 
well  made — in  fact,  his  person  was  a 
model  of  symmetry,  strength  and  grace- 
fulness. He  wore  his  hair  short  and  well 
powdered.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  frank  and  manly.  He  pos- 
sessed a  sound  understanding,  strong 
affections,  and  a  kindly  disposition.  In 
speaking  of  the  state  of  the  country  to 
his  visitor,  who  remarked  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  disposed  to  act  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit  towards  the  country,  he 
said :  "  No,  no ;  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  there  is  some  system  laid  down 
which  has  for  its  object  murder  and  devasta- 
tion." He  added,  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Dissenters  as  well  as  the  Ca- 
tholics, "Irishmen  of  every  denomina- 
tion must  now  stand  or  fall  together." 

Thus  a  variety  of  depositions  establish- 
ing the  drunkenness  of  the  jury  and  the 
perjury  of  Wheatly  were  laid  before  the 
Lord-Lieutenant.  One  deposition  was  of 
the  Rev.  George  Macartney,  a  magistrate 
of  the  County  of  Antrim,  respecting 
Wheatly's  being  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Kemmis,  and  on  his  (Wheatly's)  coming 
into  court,  relating  to  Mr.  Macartney  his 
having  seen  a  Dissenting  clergyman  of 
the  name  of  Eder,  whom  he  had  known 
elsewhere,  and  was  sure  he  was  brought 
there  to  invalidate  his  testimony.  An- 
other deposition  was  that  of  the  clergy- 
man referred  to,  stating  that  he  had  ac- 
companied a  brother  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
A.  Montgomery,  to  visit  a  sick  soldier, 
apparently  deranged,  named  Wheatly,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  ;  that  he  confessed  to  Mrs.  Hueys, 
in  whose  house  he  then  was,  that  he  was 
in  Colonel  Durham's  regiment,  and  had 
committed  a  murder,  which  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  that  he  had 
been  instigated  to  give  false  evidence 
against  William  Orr,  of  which  crime  he 
sincerely  repented.  A  similar  deposi- 
tion, before  Lord  O'Neil,  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Two  of  the  jury 
made  depositions  respecting  their  drunk- 
enness. Two  others  made  statements  of 
the  menaces  that  had  been  used  by  the 
other  jurors.  But  all  were  of  no  avail. 
Lord  Camden  was  deaf  to  all  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him.  All  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  will  not  wash  away  the  stain 
his  obduracy  on  this  occasion  has  left  on 
his  character.  Better  fifty  thousand  times 
for  his  fame  it  were,  if  he  had  never  seen 
Ireland.  The  fate  of  Orr  lies  heavy  on 
the  memory  of  Lord  Camden. 

The  friends  of  Earl  Camden  in  vain 
seek  to  cast  the  responsibility  of  this  act 
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on  his  subordinates  in  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. They  say  he  was  a  passive  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  others.  The  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  however,  was  given  to 
him,  and  not  to  them.  On  the  26th  of 
October,  1797,  a  letter  addressed  to  Karl 
Camden  appeared  in  the  Press,  signed 
Marcus,  ably  and  eloquently  written,  hut 
unquestionably  libellous,  commenting  on 
the  conduct  of  his  lordship  in  this  MM 
Marcus  used  these  words  in  reference  to 
it:  "The  death  of  Mr.  Orr.  the  nation 
has  pronounced  one  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary and  savage  acts  that  has  disgraced 
the  laws.  Let  not  the  nation  be  told  that 
you  are  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  others.  If  passive  you  be,  then  is  your 
office  a  shadow  indeed.  If  an  active  in- 
strument. M  you  ought  to  be,  you  did  not 
perform  the  duty  which  the  law  required 
of  you.  You  did  not  exercise  the  prero- 
gative of  mercy — that  mercy  which  the 
law  entrusted  to  you  for  the  safety  of  the 
subject.  Innocent,  it  appears,  he  was.  His 
blood  has  been  shed,  and  the  precedent  is 
awful.  .  .  .  Feasting  in  your  castle,  in 
the  midst  of  your  myrmidons  and  bishops, 
you  have  little  concerned  yourself  about 
.  lied  and  miserable  cottager,  whose 
dwelling  at  the  moment  of  your  mirth 
was  in  Hames,  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
Buffering  violence  at  the  hands  of  some 
commissioned  ravager,  his  son  agonizing 
on  the  bayonet,  and  his  helpless  infants 
crying  in  vain  for  mercy.  These  are 
lamentations  that  disturb  not  the  hour  of 
carousal  or  intoxicated  counsels.  The 
constitution  has  reeled  to  its  centre — Jus- 
tice herself  is  not  only  blind,  but  drunk, 
and  deaf,  like  Festus,  to  the  words  of 
soberness  and  truth. 

"  Let  the  awful  execution  of  Mr.  Orr 
be  a  lesson  to  all  unthinking  jurors,  and 
let  them  cease  to  natter  themselves  that 
any  interest,  recommendation  of  theirs 
and  of  the  presiding  judge,  can  stop  the 
course  of  carnage  which  sanguinary,  and, 
I  do  not  fear  to  say,  unconstitutional, 
laws  have  ordered  to  be  loosed.  Let  them 
M •member  that,  like  Macbeth,  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  have  waded  so  far  in  blood 
that  they  find  it  easier  to  go  on  than  go 
back." 

Finnerty  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  .£20,  and  to  give  security  for 
future  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
Mr.  Curran's  speech  in  defence  of  this 
printer,  Finnerty,  is  a  model  of  bold,  im- 
passioned and  indignant  pleading,  which 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  matched  since 
in  a  court  of  justice.  One  passage 
of  this  great  speech  rises  above  the 
immediate  case  of    the  orator's    client, 


and  gives  a  bold  and  true  picture  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government : — "  The 
learned  counsel  has  asserted  that  the 
paper  which  he  prosecutes  (the 
is  only  part  of  a  system  formed  to  mis- 
represent the  state  of  Ireland  and  the 
conduct  of  its  Government.  Do  you 
not  therefore  discover  that  his  object  is 
to  procure  a  verdict  to  sanction  the  Par- 
liaments of  both  countries  in  refusing 
all  inquiry  into  your  grievances?  Lee 
me  ask  you,  then,  are  you  prepared  to 
say,  upon  your  oaths,  that  those  mea- 
sures of  coercion  which  art  daily  prac- 
tised are  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought 
to  be  continued?  It  is  not  upon  Fin- 
nerty you  are  sitting  in  judgment  ;  but 
you  are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  inhabitants  of  more 
than  half  of  Ireland.  You  are  to  say 
that  it  is  a  foul  proceeding  to  condemn  the 
(iovernment  of  Ireland;  that  it  is  afoul 
act,  founded  in  foul  motives,  and  origin- 
ating in  falsehood  and  sedition;  that  it 
is  an  attack  upon  the  Government,  under 
which  the  people  are  prosperous  and 
happy;  that  justice  is  here  administered 
with  mercy;  that  the  statements  madu 
in  Great  Britain  are  false  — are  the  effu- 
sions of  party  and  of  discontent ;  that  all 
is  mildness  and  tranquillity  ;  that  there 
are  no  burnings.no  transportations  ;  thai 
you  never  travel  by  the  light  of  confla- 
grations; that  the  jails  are  not  crowded 
month  after  month,  from  which  pri 
are  taken  out,  not  for  trial,  but  fur  cm- 
Ixi rl.nl ion  !  These  are  the  questions  upon 
which,  I  say,  you  must  virtually  d 

.  .  I  tell  you,  therefore,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Orr  or  Mr.  Finnerty  that  your  verdict  is 
now  sought ;  you  are  called  upon,  on 
your  oaths,  to  say  that  the  Government 
is  wise  and  merciful ;  the  people  prosper- 
ous and  happy  ;  that  military  law  ought 
to  be  continued;  that  the  Constitution 
could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  the  statements  of  a  con- 
trary import  by  your  advocates  in  either 
country  are  libellous  and  false.  I  tell 
you  these  are  the  questions ;  and  I  ask 
you  if  you  can  have  the  front  to  give  the 
expected  answer  in  the  face  of  a  com- 
munity who  know  the  country  as  well  as 
you  do.  Let  me  ask  you  how  you  could 
reconcile  with  such  a  verdict  the  jails, 
the  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  conflagra- 
tions, the  murders,  the  proclamations 
that  we  hear  of  every  day  in  the  streets, 
and  see  every  day  in  the  country  ?  What 
are  the  processions  of  the  learned  counsel 
himself,  circuit  after  circuit?  Merciful 
God !  what  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
where  shall  you  find  the  wretched  in- 
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habitant  of  this  land?  You  may  find 
him,  perhaps,  in  jail,  the  only  place  of 
security — I  had  almost  said  of  ordinary 
habitation  !  If  you  do  not  find  him  there, 
you  may  see  him  flying  with  his  family 
from  the  flames  of  his  own  dwelling — 
lighted  to  his  dungeon  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  his  hovel ;  or  you  may  find  his 
bones  bleaching  on  the  green-fiekls  of  his 
country  ;  or  you  may  find  him  tossing  on 
tbe  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling 
his  groans  with  those  tempests.  Ism  >avage 
than  his  persecutors,  that  drift  liim  to  a 
returnless  distance  from  his  family  and 
his  home,  without  c/uinje,  or  trial,  or  sen- 
tence." 

When  Mr.  Curran  came  to  speak  of 
that  part  of  tbe  publication  under  trial, 
which  stated  that  informers  were  brought 
forward  by  hopes  of  remuneration — "*Ii 
that,"  lie  said,  "a  foul  assertion?  Or 
will  you,  upon  your  oaths,  say  to  the 
sister  country  that  there  are  no  such 
abominable  instruments  of  destruction  as 
informers  used  in  the  state  prosecutions 
of  Ireland  ?  Let  me  honestly  ask  you, 
what  do  you  feel,  when  in  my  hearing — 
when  in  the  face  of  this  audience— you 
are  asked  to  give  a  verdict  that  every 
man  of  us.  and  every  man  of  you,  know, 
by  the  testimony  of  your  own  eyes,  to  be 
Utterly  and  absolutely  false?  I  speak 
not  now  of  the  public  proclamation  fo 
rn  ■■*.  with  a  jiromise  of  secrecy  and  I 

•(//(/.  1  speak  not  of  those  unfor- 
tunate wretches  who  have  been  so  often 
transferred  from  the  table  to  the  dock, 
and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory.  I 
speak  of  what  your  own  eyes  ha\ 
day  after  day,  during  the  progress  of  this 
commission,  while  you  attended  this  court 
— the  number  of  horrid  miscreants  who 
acknowledged,  upon  their  oaths,  that  they 
had  come  from  the  seat  of  Government  — 
from  the  very  chambers  of  the  Castle 
(where  they  had  been  worked  upon  by  the 
fear  of  death  and  hope  of  compensation 
to  give  evidence  against  their  fellows). 
that  the  mild,  the  wholesome,  and  the 
merciful  councils  of  this  Goverment  are 
holden  over  those  catacombs  of  living 
death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a 
man  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to  fester 
and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  u-itness. 
Is  this  a  picture  created  by  a  hag-ridden 
fancy,  or  is  it  a  fact  ?  Have  you  not 
seen  him,  after  his  resurrection  from  that 
tomb,  make  his  appearance  upon  your 
table,  the  image  of  life  and  death,  and 
supreme  arbiter  of  both  ?  Have  you  not 
marked,  when  he  entered,  how  the  stormy 
wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his  ap- 
proach? Have  you  not  seen  how  the 
human  heart  bowed  to  the  awful  supre- 


macy of  his  power  in  the  undissembled 
homage  of  deferential  horror  ?  How  his 
glance,  like  the  lightening  of  heaven, 
seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  the  accused, 
rk  it  for  the  grave,  while  his  voice 
warned  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and 
death — a  death  which  no  innocence  can 
escape,  no  art  elude,  no  force  resist,  no 
antidote  prevent  !  There  was  an  antidote 
— a  juror's  oath  ;  but  even  that  adaman- 
tine chain,  which  bound  the  integrity  of 
man  to  tbe  throne  of  eternal  justice,  is 
solved  and  molten  in  the  breath  which 
issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  informer. 
Conscience  swings  from  her  moorings ; 
the  appalled  and  affrighted  juror  speaks 
what  his  soul  abhors,  and  consults  his 
own  safety  in  the  surrender  of  the 
victim  — 

Et  qua'  sibi  quisque  timebat, 

in  uiiscri  exitium  cunversa  tulere. 

Informers  are  worshipped  in  the  temple 
of  justicf.  even  as  the  Devil  has  been 
worshipped  by  pagans  and  savages — even 
so  in  this  wicked  country  is  the  informer 
an  object  of  judicial  idolatry — even  so  is 
he  soothed  by  the  music  of  human  groans 
— even  so  is  he  placated  and  incensed  by 
the  fumes  and  by  the  blood  of  human 
sacrifices." 

This  extraordinary  speech  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran is  not  given  here  as  an  example  of 
rhetoric  In  (act  there  is  no  rhetoric  in 
it ;  his  description  is  but  a  faint  and  pale 
image  of  the  horrible  truth;  and  the  in- 
former O'Brien  was  only  one  of  that 
immense  "  battalion  of  testimony  "  which 
was  now  regularly  drilled  and  instructed 
at  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  Through  these 
foul  means  the  administration  was  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  designs,  the  force, 
and  l\w  personnel  of  the  United  Irishmen; 
it  was  also  enabled,  by  the  same  means, 
to  make  considerable  progress  in  the 
grand  English  policy  of  sowing  dissen- 
sions and  bad  feeling  between  Catholics 
and  Dissenters.  On  one  side  were  the 
honest,  tolerant,  and  self-sacrilicing  lead- 
ers of  the  United  Irish  Society  endea- 
vouring to  heal  the  animosities  of  ages, 
to  in  ike  the  people  know  and  trust  one 
another  in  order  to  unite  for  the  common 
good  of  their  unhappy  country.  On  the 
other  was  Mr.  Pitt,  ably  seconded  by 
Lord  Clare  and  by  Castlereagh,  and  their 
dreadful  army  of  spies  and  secret  emis- 
saries, carrying  all  over  the  country 
and  scattering  broadcast  mysterious  ru- 
mours of  intended  massacres  and  assas- 
sinations— industriously  renewing  all  the 
old  stories  of  the  "  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition  "  (which,  indeed,  were  never 
so  horrible  as  the  horrors  of  the 
penal  laws).      A  paper   was  even  care- 
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fully  circulated  purporting  to  contain  a 
printed  list  of  persona  marked  out  for  as- 
sassination. Lord  Mobs,  in  his  place  in 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  produced 
this  document  in  debate,  describing  thus  : 
*  He  held  now  in  his  hand  a  paper  printed, 
the  contents  of  which  were  too  shocking 
to  read ;  its  avowed  object  was  to  point 
out  innocent  men,  by  name,  to  the  poniard 
of  assassins.  It  loaded  His  Majesty  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  reviled 
the  English  nation  with  every  term  of 
contumely,  affirming  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  Irishman  to  wrest  from  the  hands 
of  English  ruffians  the  property  which 
these  English  ruffians  had  wrested  from 
their  ancestors." 

That  this  pretended  list  was  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  Castle  emissaries, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  declared  that  he  believed 
the  list  to  be  a  genuine  programme  of  the 
"horrid  conspiracy"  then  hatching  in 
Inland.  Lord  Moira  said,  in  reply : 
"As  to  the  paper  to  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  and  the  noble  Secretary  had 
alluded,  concerning  the  names  of  persons 
who  were  marked  out  for  future  assassi- 
nation, he  confessed,  lie  suspected  it  to  be 
an  invention  to  justify  or  to  support  the  mca- 
tures  which  had  been  adopted  in  Ireland, 
and  of  which  he  had  already  complained. 
lit  suspected  this  the  more,  because  no 
printer  of  a  newspaper  could  have  had  it 
from  any  authentic  source,  for  no  man 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for  assassination 
would  communicate  the  intention  of  him- 
self and  colleagues.  He  wished  to  speak 
of  assassins  as  he  felt,  with  the  greatest 
indignation  and  abhorence ;  but  he  must 
also  add,  that  he  believed  that  they  origi- 
nated in  Ireland  from  private  malice  and 
revenge,  and  would  do  so  from  any  party 
that  liappened  to  be  predominant,  while 
the  present  dreadful  system  continued. 
It  was  not  by  a  general  system  of  terror 
that  it  was  to  be  prevented." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  however,  what 
fearful  use  could  be  made  of  all  these 
bold  forgeries  and  wild  rumours  in  the 
hands  of  the  Castle  agents,  to  exaspe- 
rate the  Protestants,  create  "  alarm, " 
and  stop  the  good  work  of  Union.  From 
one  cause  or  another,  it  is  evident,  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  the 
Union  rather  abated  than  increased.  One 
unequivocal  symptom  of  its  decline  was 
the  renovation  of  dissension  between  Dis- 
senters and  the  Catholics  in  the  North. 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  from  an  anony- 
mous acquaintance,  reports  that  most  of 
the  Presbyterians  separated  from  the 
Papists  in  the  year  1797;  some  from 
"principle,   some  because  they  doubted 


the  sincerity  of  persons  in  that  order ; 
and  others,  foreseeing  that  the  plot  must 
fail  and  end  in  their  destruction,  took 
advantage  of  the  proclamation  of  the  17th 
of  May,  and  renounced  their  associates. 
Numbers  withdrew  because'  they  doubted 
of  success  without  foreign  assistance. 
The  Presbyterians  of  the  Counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim,  where  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  where  they  are  warmly 
attached  to  the  Union  from  pure  re- 
publican principles,  thought  they  could 
succeed  without  the  Papists." 

Mr.  Plowden  bears  nearly  the  same 
testimony :  "  Certain  it  is,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  Northern  Unionists  generally 
held  back  from  this  time;  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  were  originally  Scotch,  and  still 
retain  much  of  that  guarded  policy  which 
so  peculiarly  characterizes  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain.  Some  barbarous  mur- 
ders in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  committed  ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  perpetrated  by  members  of 
the  Union,  or  persona  in  any  manner 
connected  with  them.  By  the  report  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  it  appears  that 
from  the  summer  of  1797  the  disaffected 
entertained  no  serious  intention  of  hazard- 
ing an  effort  Independent  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, until  the  middle  of  March.  Their 
policy  was  to  risk  nothing  so  Ioult  as  their 
party  was  gaining  strength.  Whatever 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Union's 
falling  off,  we  find  that  from  the  Autumn 
of  1797  the  Roman  Catholics,  first  In 
the  North,  and  afterwards  successively 
throughout  the  kingdom,  published  ad- 
dresses and  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  horror  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  be  loyal  and  zealous  in  the  de- 
fence and  support  of  the  King  and  Consti- 
tution. The  northern  addresses  admitted 
the  fact,  and  lamented  that  many  of 
Catholic  body  had  been  seduced  into  the. 
Union,  and  they  deprecated  the  attempts 
which  were  made  to  create  dissension 
amongst  persons  of  different,  religions. 
This  example  was  followed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Dissenters.  If  addresses 
were  tests  of  loyalty,  His  Majesty  had  not 
more  loyal  subjects  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  British  Empire  than  the 
Irish  in  the  beginning  of  1798.  Scarcely 
a  parish  throughout  the  kingdom,  scarcely 
a  dissenting  meeting-house,  from  which 
an  address  of  loyalty  was  not  issued, 
signed  bv  the  priest  or  minister  of  the 
flock." 

The  Catholic  addresses  of  which  Mr. 
Plowden  speaks  were  chiefly  procured  by 
the  influence  of  the  bishops  and  higher 
clergy,  who  were  much  relied  upon  at 
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thin  time,  as  well  as  frequently  since,  to 
keep  the  higher  classes  of  Catholics 
"  loyal "  to  the  English  Government. 
The  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  had 
been  incorporated  by  law  in  June,  1795, 
and  had  been  opened  in  the  following 
October  for  students.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time,  Catholic  young  men  could  be  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood  in  their  own 
country  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
death  or  transportation.  The  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  which  had  amounted  to 
£8000, "  was  increased  to  £10,000  in 
February,  1798,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pelham,  who  undertook  in  this  de- 
bate to  reply  to  the  furious  and  foaming 
declamation  of  Dr.  Duigenan.  This  was 
a  great  step  in  the  way  of  conciliation  ; 
and  it  is  further  certain  that  members  of 
the  Government  deceived  the  Catholic 
bishops  by  implied  promises  to  complete 
the  emancipation  at  an  early  day.  In- 
deed, Dr.  llussey.  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
in  a  pastoral  of  his  this  year,  assures  his 
flock  very  positively  :  "  The  Popery  laws 
are  upon  the  eve  of  being  extinguished 
for  ever ;  and  may  no  wicked  hand  ever 
again  attempt  to  divide  this  land,  by 
making  religious  distinctions  a  mask  to 
divide,  to  disturb,  to  oppress  it."  Thus 
the  bishops  and  most  of  the  clergy  were 
secured  to  the  English  party  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle — and  by  the  same 
treacherous  artifice  by  which  they  were 
made  generally  favourable  to  the  legisla- 
tive "  Union  "  two  years  later,  namely, 
by  holding  out  the  hope  of  speedy  eman- 
cipation. These  hopes  were  disappointed ; 
the  promises  were  broken,  and  the  Catho- 
lics suffered  under  all  their  disabilities  for 
thirty  years  longer. 

The  strength  of  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety then,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the 
North  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  In 
the  other  provinces  it  was,  however, 
growing  and  strengthening,  but  without 
occasioning  either  disorder  or  crime , 
rather,  indeed,  preventing  all  evil  of  that 
description.  This  state  of  things  began 
to  surprise  and  alarm  Mr.  Pitt,  who  found 
the  "  conspiracy "  becoming  rather  too 
extensive  and  dangerous  for  his  purposes ; 
for  a  moment  he  felt  he  might  possibly 
get  beyond  his  depth,  and  he  conceived 
the  necessity  of  forcing  a  premature  ex- 
plosion, by  which  he  might  excite  suf- 
ficient horror  throughout  the  country  to 
serve  his  purpose,  and  be  able  to  suppress 
the  conspiracy  in  the  bud,  which  might 
be  beyond  his  power  should  it  arrive  at 
its  maturity. 

Individually,  Lord  Camden  was  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  been  an  acquisition  to  the  country, 


but  he  was  made  a  cruel  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  will  of  his  own  ;  so  that,  although  we 
are  assured  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  that 
he  was  personally  and  privately  a  most 
amiable  person,  his  name  will  always  be 
pronounced  with  horror  and  execration  by 
Irishmen,  as  the  official  head  of  the  Irish 
Government  in  these  dreadful  years  of 
the  reign  of  terror. 

On  a  review  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at 
that  period,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
design  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  effect  some  mysteri- 
ous measure  in  Ireland  was  now,  through 
the  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Government,  beginning  to  develope  itself. 
The  seeds  of  insurrection  which  had 
manifested  themselves  in  Scotland  and 
in  England  were,  by  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  the  British  Government, 
rapidly  crushed ;  and,  by  the  reports  of 
Parliament,  Lord  Melville  had  obtained 
and  published  prints  of  the  different  pikes 
manufactured  in  Scotland,  long  before 
that  weapon  had  been  manufactured  by 
the  Irish  peasantry.  But  in  Ireland, 
though  it  appeared  from  the  public  docu- 
ments that  Government  had  full  and 
accurate  information  of  the  Irish  United 
Societies,  and  that  their  leaders  and  chiefs 
were  well  known  to  the  British  Ministry, 
at  the  same  period,  and  by  the  same 
means  that  England  and  Scotland  were 
kept  tranquil,  so  might  have  been  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  found  he  had  tem- 
porized to  the  extremity  of  prudence^ 
the  disaffected  had  not  yet  appeared  as  a 
collected  army,  but,  in  his  opinion  never- 
theless, prompt  and  decisive  measures  be- 
came absolutely  indispensable.  The  Earl 
of  Carhampton,  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland,  first  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
at  Mr.  Pitt's  inexplicable  proceedings. 
His  Lordship  had  but  little  military  ex- 
perience, but  he  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  decision,  ardent  and  obstinate  ;  he  de- 
termined, wright  or  wrong,  to  annihilate 
the  conspiracy.  Without  the  consent  of 
the  Irish  Government  he  had  commanded 
the  troops  that,  on  all  symptoms  of  in- 
surrectionary movements,  they  should  act 
without  waiting  for  the  presence  of  any 
civil  power.  Martial  law  had  not  then 
been  proclaimed.  He  went,  therefore,  a 
length  which  could  not  possibly  be  sup- 
ported ;  his  orders  were  countermanded 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  he  refused 
to  obey  the  Viceroy,  under  the  colour 
that  he  had  no  rank  in  the  army. 

Lord  Carhampton  found  that  the  troops 
in  the  garrison  of  Dublin  were  indoctrin- 
ated by  the  United  Irishmen  ;  he,  there- 
fore, withdrew    them,    and  formed  two 
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distinct  camps  on  the  south  and  north, 
some  miles  from  the  capital,  anil  thereby, 
as  he  conceived,  prevented  all  intercourse 
of  the  army  with  the  disaffected  of  the 
metropolis.  Both  measures  were  dis- 
approved of  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
whom  Lord  Carhampton  again  refused 
•to  obey. 

The  King's  sign  manual  was  at  length 
procured,  ordering  him  to  break  up  his 
camps  and  bring  back  the  garrison  ;  this 
he  obeyed,  and  marched  the  troops  into 
Dublin  barracks.  "  He  then  resigned  his 
command,  and  publicly  declared  that  MM 
deep  and  insidious  scheme  of  the  Minister 
was  in  agitation  ;  for,  instead  of  suppress- 
ing, the  Irish  Government  was  obviously 
disposed  to  excite  an  insurrection. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  counted  on  the  expertness 
of  the  Irish  Government  to  effect  a  pre- 
mature explosion.  Free  quarters  were 
now  ordered,  to  irritate  the  Irish  popula- 
tion; slow  tortures  were  indicted  under 
the  pretence  of  forcing  confessions;  the 
people  were  goaded  and  driven  to  mad- 
ness."* 

General  Abererombic,  who  succeeded  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  MM  not  permitted 
to  abate  these  enormities,  anil  therefore 
resiirned  with  disgust;  but  not  before 
deliberately  stating,  in  general  orders, 
that  the  army  placed  under  his  command, 
from  their  state  of  disorganization,  would 
soon  In?  much  more  formidable  to  their 
friends  than  to  their  enemies ;  and  that 
he  would  not  countenance  or  admit  free 
quarters. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Irishmen— the 
arrest  and  trial  of  Arthur  O'Connor, 
i  y,  and  others,  in  England. 

From  the  time  O'Connor  became  a 
member  of  the  Leinster  Directory  of  the 
I'nited  Irishmen,  he  was  the  foremost 
leader  in  their  affairs.  When  the  United 
Irishmen  solicited  the  intervention  of 
France  in  1796,  O'Connor  negotiated  the 
treaty  with  the  agent  of  the  French 
Directory.  lie  and  Lord  Edward  had 
an  interview  subsequently  with  Hoche, 
and  arranged  the  place  of  landing,  and 
consequent  military  operations. 

In  the  early  part  of  1796.  O'Connor 
had  been  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  "  vehemently  suspected  of  sundry 
treasons,"  rather  than  charged  with  any 
specific  crime  against  the  State.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  six  months  he  was 
liberated.  In  February,  1798,  he  came 
to  England,  with  an  intention,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  of  proceeding  to  France, 
in  conjunction  with  John  Binns,  member 

*  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  "  Rise  and  Full  of  the 
Irish  Nation." 


of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
i  I  anus  Coigley,  an  Irish  priest,  and  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Allen.  In  the 
latter  end  of  February  they  went  to  Mar- 
gate, intending  to  hire  a  small  vessel  to 
convey  them  to  France.  Some  circum- 
stances in  their  conduct,  however,  exciting 
suspicion,  they  were  all  apprehended,  and 
first  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  to  Maidstone  jail.  At 
Maidstone  they  were  tried  by  a  special 
commission  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May, 
and  all  of  them  acquitted,  except  Coigley, 
on  whom  had  been  found  a  paper,  pur- 
porting to  be  an  address  from  '•  the 
Secret  Committee  of  England  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Directory  of  France."  Coigley 
was  condemned  and  executed;  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  and  Binns,  after  their  acquit- 
tal, were  detained  on  another  charge  of 
treason  preferred  against  them.  In  the 
meantime,  and  in  consequence  of  tlio 
motion  of  Mr.  O'Donnel,  an  act  had 
passed  the  Irish  Parliament  authorising 
grand  juries  to  present  any  newspaper 
containing  seditious  or  libellous  matter 
as  a  nuisance;  and  also  authorising  the 
magistrates,  on  such  presentation,  to 
suppress  the  paper,  and  seize  and  d 
the  printing  materials,  fee.  The  paper 
called  The  Press  was,  therefore,  sup- 
pressed, and  some  of  its  principal  sup- 
porters taken  into  custody  ;  but  no  dis- 
covery of  importance  resulted  from  this 
transaction. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1798 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  magis- 
trates, with  the  aid  of  the  troops  and 
yeomanry,  upon  the  simple  and  defence- 
less people  of  Leinster,  became  fearful 
and  notorious.  But,  painful  as  must  bo 
ids  of  a  slow  and  uniform  agony 
of  a  whole  people,  there  can  be  no  history 
of  Ireland  in  which  such  details  do  not 
hold  a  conspicuous  place.  As  a  perfectly 
authentic  historical  document,  the  speech 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  the  British  House 
of  Peers  (not  one  statement  of  which  has 
ever  been  contradicted)  may  be  taken  as 
a  sufficient  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  even  as  early  as  the  November 
of  1797.  Here  follows  an  extract :— "  My 
lords,  I  have  seen  in  Ireland  the  most 
absurd,  as  well  as  the  most  disgusting 
tyranny  that  any  nation  ever  groaned 
under.  I  have  been  myself  a  witness  of 
it  in  many  instances;  I  have  seen  it  prac- 
tised and  unchecked  ;  and  the  effects  that 
have  resulted  from  it  have  been  such  as  I 
have  stated  to  your  lordships.  I  have 
said  that,  if  such  a  tyranny  be  persevered 
in,  the  consequence  must  inevitably  be 
the  deepest  and  most  universal  discon- 
tent,  and  even  hatred    to    the  English 
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name.  1  have  seen  in  that  country  a 
marked  distinction  made  between  the 
English  and  Irish.  I  have  seen  troops 
that  have  been  sent  full  of  this  prejudice 
—  that  every  inhabitant  in  that  kingdom 
is  a  rebel  to  the  British  Government.  I 
have  seen  the  most  wanton  insults  prac- 
tised upon  men  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions. I  have  seen  the  most  grievous 
oppressions  exercised,  in  consequence  of 
a  presumption  that  the  person  who  was 
the  unfortunate  object  of  such  oppression 
was  in  hostility  to  the  Government ;  and 
yet  that  has  been  done  in  a  part  of  the 
country  as  quiet  and  as  free  from  disturb- 
ance as  the  city  of  London.  Who  6tates 
these  things,  my  lords,  should,  I  know,  be 
prepared  with  proofs.  I  am  prepared 
with  them.  Many  of  the  circumstances 
1  know  of  my  own  knowledge ;  others  I 
have  received  from  such  channels  as  will 
not  permit  me  to  hesitate  one  moment  in 
giving  credit  to  them. 

"  His  lordship  then  observed  that,  from 
education  and  early  habits,  the  cur; 
<;ver  considered  by  Britons  as  a  badge  of 
slavery  and  oppression.  It  then  was 
practised  in  Ireland  with  brutal  rigour. 
He  had  known  an  instance  wl 
master  of  a  house  had  in  vain  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  candle  to  enable 
the  mother  to  administer  relief  to  her 
daughter  struggling  in  convulsive  fits. 
In  former  times,  it  had  been  the  custom 
lor  Englishmen  to  hold  the  infamous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inquisition  in  detestation. 
One  of  the  greatest  horrors  with  which  it 
was  attended  was  that  the  person,  igno- 
rant of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  or  of 
his  accuser,  was  torn  from  his  family, 
immured  in  a  prison,  and  in  the  most 
cruel  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  of  his 
confinement,  or  the  fate  which  awaited 
him.  To  this  injustice,  abhorred  by  Pro- 
testants in  the  practice  of  the  inquisition, 
were  the  people  of  Ireland  exposed.  All 
confidence,  ail  security  were  taken  away. 
In  alluding  to  the  inquisition  he  had 
omitted  to  mention  one  of  its  character- 
istic features.  If  the  supposed  culprit 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged,  he  Avas  put  to  the 
rack,  to  extort  confession  of  whatever 
crime  was  alleged  against  him  by  the 
pressure  of  torture.  The  same  proceed- 
ings had  been  introduced  in  Ireland. 
When  a  man  was  taken  up  on  suspicion 
he  was  put  to  the  torture ;  nay,  if  he  were 
merely  accused  of  concealing  the  guilt  of 
another.  The  rack,  indeed,  was  not  at 
hand  ;  but  the  punishment  of  picquetiug 
was  in  practice,  which  had  been  for  some 
years  abolished  as  too  inhuman,  even  in 
the  dragoon  service.     He  had  known  a 


man,  in  order  to  extort  confession  of  a 
supposed  crime,  or  of  that  of  some  of  Ins 
neighbours,  picqueted  till  he  actually 
fainted — picqueted  a  second  time  till  he 
fainted  again,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
himself,  picqueted  a  third  time  till  he  once 
more  fainted ;  and  all  upon  mere  suspi- 
cion !  Nor  was  this  the  only  species  of 
torture.  Men  had  been  taken  and  hung 
up  till  they  were  half  dead,  and  then 
threatened  with  a  repetition  of  the  cruel 
treatment  unless  they  made  confession  of 
the  imputed  guilt.  These  were  not  par- 
ticular acts  of  cruelty,  exercised  by  men 
abusing  the  power  committed  to  them, 
but  they  formed  a  part  of  our  system. 
They  were  notorious,  and  no  person  could 
say  who  would  be  the  next  victim  of  this 
oppression  and  cruelty,  which  he  saw 
others  endure.  This,  however,  was  not 
all ;  their  lordships,  no  doubt,  would 
recollect  the  famous  proclamation  issued 
by  a  military  commander  in  Ireland,  re- 
quiring the  people  to  give  up  their  arms. 
It  never  was  denied  that  this  proclamation 
was  ilegal,  though  defended  on  some  sup- 
ply;  but  it  was  not  surprising 
that  some  reluctance  had  been  shown  to 
comply  with  it  by  men  who  conceived  tho 
Constitution  gave  them  a  right  to  keep 
arms  in  their  houses  for  their  own  de- 
fence ;  and  they  could  not  but  feel  indig- 
nation in  being  called  upon  to  give  up 
their  right.  In  the  execution  of  the  order 
the  greatest  cruelties  had  been  committed. 
Ii'  anyone  was  suspected  to  have  concealed 
weapons  of  defence,  his  house,  his  furni- 
ture, and  all  his  property  was  burnt ;  but 
this  was  not  all.  If  it  were  supposed  that 
any  district  had  not  surrendered  all  the 
arms  whicli  it  contained,  a  party  was  sent 
out  to  collect  the  number  at  whicli  it  was 
rated  :  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  order, 
thirty  houses  were  sometimes  burnt  down 
in  a  single  night.  Officers  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  discretionally  the 
quantity  of  arms;  and  upon  their  opin- 
ions these  fatal  consequences  followed. 
Many  such  cases  might  be  enumerated ; 
but,  from  prudential  motives,  he  wished 
to  thaw  a  veil  over  more  aggravated 
facts  which  he  could  have  stated,  and 
which  he  was  willing  to  attest  before 
the  Privy  Council,  or  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar.  These  facts  were  well 
known  in  Ireland,  but  they  could  not 
be  made  public  through  the  channel  of 
the  newspapers,  for  fear  of  that  sum- 
mary mode  of  punishment  which  had 
been  practised  towards  the  Northern 
Star,  when  a  party  of  troops  in  open  day, 
and  in  a  town  where  the  General's  head- 
quarters were,  went  and  destroyed  all  the 
offices  and  property  belonging  to    that 
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paper.  It  was  thus  authenticated  ac- 
counts were  suppressed." 

The  same  system  of  horrors  had  pro- 
ceeded, with  aggravations  of  brutality, 
from  November,  1797  ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  any  patriotic  Irishman,  who  still 
attended  Parliament,  attempted,  from 
time  to  time,  to  procure  some  kind  of 
inquiry  into  the  necessity  for  all  this. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Castle;  and  Clare  and 
Castlereagh  bore  down  all  such  efforts  by 
the  most  insolent  audacity  of  assertion. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  after  a  long  and  interesting 
speech,  made  a  motion  that  a  committee 
6hould  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  to  suggest  such 
measures  as  were  likely  to  conciliate 
the  popular  mind.  Lord  Cauliield,  in  a 
maiden  speech  of  much  ability,  seconded 
the  motion.  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 
whom  the  majority  of  the  House  went, 
vehemently  opposed  it.  He  entered  into 
a  history  of  the  country  for  sonic  years 
back,  and  concluded  from  the  events  that 
the  United  Irishmen  were  not  men  who 
would  be  contented  or  conciliated  by  any 
measures  of  concession  short  of  a  separa- 
tion from  England,  and  fraternity  with 
the  French  Republic  ;  that  they  were  in 
open  rebellion,  and,  therefore,  only  to  be 
met  by  force.  He  reasoned  also  to  prove 
that  the  coercive  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  the  consequences,  not  the 
causes,  of  the  discontents ;  that  the  excesses 
charged  on  the  soldiery  were  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  state  of  things, 
though  he  did  not  cease  to  lament  them  ; 
and  he  also  contended  that  where  excesses 
had  taken  place  the  laws  were  open,  and 
able  to  punish  them. 

This  last  assertion  of  his  lordship  about 
the  law,  was  well  known  by  every  man 
who  heard  him  to  be  simply  false;  but 
not  more  false  than  his  assertion  that 
military  outrages  were  the  consequences, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  existing  troubles. 
But  being  sure  of  an  immense  majority 
at  his  back,  he  could  say  what  he  pleased. 
The  resolution  offered  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  was  negatived  by  an  immense 
majority. 

It  was  the  same  case  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Moira,  after  vainly  trying  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land, came  over  to  make  a  last  effort 
with  those  of  Ireland.  He  made  a  speech 
very  similar  to  that  which  he  had  made 
at  Westminster,  and  reciting  the  same 
facts ;  ending  with  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Viceroy.  Lord  Clare,  the 
Chancellor,  replied  in  the  same  tone  of 
cool  and  dashing  insolence  which    had 


now  become  the  settled  and  preconcerted 
style  of  debate  with  the  partisans  of  the 
Castle. 

The  Lord-Chancellor,  after  paying  a 
just  compliment  to  the  character  of  the 
noble  earl,  attributed  to  his  residence  out 
of  his  own  country  his  ignorance  of  it. 
"  He  asserted  that  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  a  system  of  conciliation ;  that 
in  no  place  had  the  experiment  been  BO 
fairly  tried  as  in  Ireland  ;  in  none  had  it 
so  completely  failed." 

Lord  Moira'a  motion  was  also  nega- 
tived, of  course  ;  and  it  was  evident  that, 
so  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  the 
people  were  to  be  delivered  over  without 
reprieve  to  the  picquetings  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  knotted  scourges  of  the  yeoman. 

Some  degree  of  colour  began  at  last  to 
be  given  to  the  constant  statements  of 
Lord  Castlereagh— that  the  country  was 
in  open  rebellion ;  for  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  there  were  several 
tumultuous  assemblages  at  night;  their 
object  was  to  scare! i  for  arms  ;  and  as- 
suredly no  people  ever  stood  inmore  deadly 
need  of  arms  than  the  Irish  people  then 
did.  On  one  day  in  March,  a  party  of 
mounted  men  even  entered  the  little  town 
of  Cahir,  county  of  Tipperary,  in  tin- 
open  day,  and  took  away  all  the  arms 
they  could  find  there.  They  appear  to 
have  gone  as  they  came,  without  com- 
mitting any  violence  or  outrage.*  Still 
there  was  not  that  general  insurrectionary 
movement  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  wait- 
ing ;  and  it  was  now,  therefore,  resolved 
to  give  another  turn  to  the  screw  of  coer- 
cion. It  was  in  the  month  of  April  that 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  after  two  or  three 
months'  experience  of  his  command,  when 
he  found  that  the  army  was  expected  to 
be  used  to  goad  the  people  to  despair, 
while  habits  of  marauding  and  "  free 
quarters"  were  fast  destroying  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops  themselves,  resigned 
his  post  as  Commander-in-Chief.  His 
resignation  was  undoubtedly  caused,  as 
Lord  Carhampton's  had  been,  by  his  dis- 
covery that  he  was  expected  to  act,  not 
for  the  repression  of  rebellion,  but  in 
order  to  excite  it.  Of  course,  his  military 
habits  and  principles  would  not  permit 
him  to  say  as  much,  nor  to  hint  at  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant ; 

*  Plowden,  Hist.  Review.  This  writer,  indeed, 
alleges  that  the  peasants  in  those  two  months 
"committed  many  murders;"  but  though  a 
Catholic  writer,  his  well-known  political  principles 
make  him  always  too  ready  to  charge  crimes,  on 
very  doubtful  evidence,  upon  all  Catholics  who 
were  not  "  loyal"  to  the  King  of  England.  He  does 
not  particularize  any  of  these  "many  murders;" 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  doubted  that  there 
were  any  "murders,  except,  perhaps,  of  an  occasional 
tithe-proctor. 
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yet  the  first  paragraph  of  his  famous 
"  General  Order  "  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
so  wholly  at  variance  with  the  plans  and 
policy  of  the  Government,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Sir  Ralph  but  to  resign, 
and  seek  some  more  honourable  employ- 
ment for  his  sword.  The  General  Order 
is  as  follows : — 

"Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Dublin,  Feb.  26,  1798. 

["  General  Orders.] 

"The  very  disgraceful  frequency  of 
Courts-martial,  and  the  many  complaints 
of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  this  king- 
dom, having  too  unfortunately  proved 
the  army  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness, 
which  must  render  it  formidable  to  every 
one  but  the  enemy ;  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  thinks  it  necessary  to  demand  from 
all  generals  commanding  districts  and 
brigades,  as  well  as  commanding  officers 
of  regiments,  that  they  exert  themselves, 
and  compel,  from  all  officers  under  their 
command,  the  strictest  and  most  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  discipline,  good 
order,  and  conduct  of  their  men  ;  such  as 
may  restore  the  high  and  distinguished 
reputation  the  British  troops  have  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  becomes  necessary  to  recur, 
and  most  pointedly  to  attend  to  the 
standing  orders  of  the  kingdom,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  they  direct 
military  assistance  to  be  given  at  the 
requisition  of  the  civil  magistrate,  posi- 
tively forbid  the  troops  to  act  (but  in 
case  of  attack)  without  his  presence  and 
authority  ;  and  the  most  clear  and  precise 
orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  party  for  this  purpose. 

"  The  utmost  prudence  and  precaution 
are  also  to  be  used  in  granting  parties  to 
revenue  officers,  with  respect  to  the  person 
requiring  such  assistance  and  those  em- 
ployed on  the  duty  ;  whenever  a  guard  is 
mounted,  patrols  must  be  frequently  out 
to  take  up  any  soldier  who  may  be  found 
out  of  his  quarters  after  his  hours. 

"A  very  culpable  remissness  having 
also  appeared  on  the  part  of  officers  re- 
specting the  necessary  inspection  of  bar- 
racks, quarters,  messes,  &c,  as  well  as 
attendance  at  roll-calls,  and  other  hours  ; 
commanding  officers  must  enforce  the 
attention  of  those  under  their  command 
to  those  points,  and  the  general  regula- 
tions ;  for  all  which  the  strictest  respon- 
sibility will  be  expected  from  them. 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  discipline  of  the  dragoon  regiments 
should  be  minutely  attended  to,  for  the 
facilitating  of  which  the  Commander-in- 


Chief  has  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  orderly  dragoons  on  himself,  and 
desires  that  they  may  not  be  employed 
by  any  general  or  commanding  officers 
but  on  military  and  indispensable  busi- 
ness. "G.  HEWIT, 

"  Adjutant-General. 
"Lieut.-Gen.  Craig, 

li  Eastern  District  Barracks,  Dublin." 

The  resignation  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham ;  who, 
as  Mr.  Plowden  alleges,  also  disapproved 
of  the  new  plan  of  "  prematurely  explod- 
ing the  rebellion"  by  the  simple  machinery 
of  goading  the  people  to  despair.  It  is 
notorious  that  in  Ireland  the  active  Mi- 
nister, upon  whom  the  odium  or  merit  of 
the  Government  measures  personally  fell, 
was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant. Through  his  mouth  did  His 
Excellency  speak  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  from  him  did  the  nation  expect  the 
reason,  and  upon  him  chiefly  rested  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  measures 
in  the  belief  of  the  public.  His  sentiments 
were,  of  course,  concluded  to  be  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  as  his 
voice  was  the  organ  of  His  Excellency. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Pelham,  however 
earnest  and  firm  he  had  been  in  opposing 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  which  two  questions  Earl 
Camden  had  avowedly  been  sent  to  op- 
pose, was  very  far  from  approving  the 
harsh  and  sanguinary  means  of  dragoon- 
ing the  people  which  had  been  for  some- 
time practised,  and  were  intended  to  be 
persevered  in.*     He  resolved,  therefore, 

*  We  do  not  desire  to  use  stronger  language  than 
the  facts  will  warrant,  nor  to  advance,  without 
sufficient  authority,  against  any  Government  so 
atrocious  a  charge  as  that  of  resolving  to  goad  a 
people  into  insurrection,  ir.  order  to  make  a  pretext 
for  slaughtering  them  first,  and  depriving  their 
country  of  its  national  existence  afterwards.  This 
system  at  this  time,  viz.,  5th  April,  1798,  Mr. 
Urattan  has  thus  described:  "Here  we  perceive 
and  lament  the  effects  of  inveteracy,  conceived  by 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  against  the  Irish.  'Irri- 
table and  qurllable,  devoted  to  superstition,  deaf  to 
law,  and  hostile  to  property ; '  such  was  the  picture 
which  at  diffe/ent  times  his  Ministers  in  Ireland 
have  painted  of  his  people,  with  a  latent  view  to 
flatter  the  English  by  the  degredation  of  the  Irish, 
and  by  such  sycophantship  and  malice,  they  have 
persuaded  themselves  to  consider  their  fellow 
subjects  as  a  different  species  of  human  creature, 
fair  objects  of  religious  proscription  and  political 
incapacities,  but  not  of  moral  relationship,  or  mora! 
obligation;  accordingly,  they  have  afforded  in- 
demnity for  the  rich,  and  new  pains  and  penalties 
for  the  people ;  they  have  given  felonious  descrip- 
tions of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  have  easily 
persuaded  themselves  to  exercise  felonious  practices 
against  their  lives  and  properties ;  they  have 
become  as  barbarous  as  their  system,  and  as 
savage  as  their  own  description  of  their  country- 
men and  their  equals ;  and  now  it  seems  they  have 
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to  retire  from  a  situation  in  which  hew-as 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  official  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  a  system  which  in 
principle  he  abhorred,  and  which  he  knew 
to  have  been  extorted  from  the  Chief 
Governor,  whose  immediate  and  respon- 
sible agent  he  was  before  the  public. 
The  last  time  he  spoke  in  public  was  on 

i  vrence  Parsons' motion,  which  be 
opposed  in  a  manner  that  evidently  be- 
trayed the  uneasiness  of  his  own  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Pelham,  however,  did  not 
resign.  Indeed.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
and  other  authorities,  affirm  that  lie 
only  went  to  England  on  account  of 
ill-health.  At  any  rate,  his  successor  in 
active  duty  (but  only  at  first  as  locum 
tenens)  was  Lord  Castlereagh — afterwards 
Lord  Londonderry — perhaps  the  ablest, 
and  certainly  the  worst,  in  an  who  ever 
"  did    the    1.  in    Ireland. 

lie  «as  not  gazetted  as  Secretary  till  the 
next  year. 

.  ike  was  placed  provisionally 

unand  of  the  forces;  and  the  way 

r  the  full  development  of 

the  bloody  conspiracy  of  the  Government 

:  the  people.  There  was  now  con- 
centrated in  Ireland  a  force  of  at  least 
180,900  men,  including  regular  troops, 
English  and  Scotch  fencihle  regiments 
anil  Irish  militia.  i  this  was  not 

em, nub.     On  the  Stkd  of  April,  the  new 

try  announced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  two  regiments  of  "foreign 
troops "  had  been  ordered  to  Ireland. 
were  the  Hessians,  German  mer- 
cenaries from  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Ile-se 
(  :.    who   had    been    for    some    time 

favourite  instruments  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment for  dragooning  any  refractory 
population. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  placed  under  martial  law  by  pro- 
clamation. It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
County  of  "Wexford  had  been  proclaimed 
under  the  "  Insurrection  act;"  and  "  from 
that  moment,"  says  Miles  Byrne,  "  every 
one  considered  himself  walking  on  a 
mine,  ready  to  be  blown  up  ;  and  all 
sighed    for"  orders    to    begin."     Orders 

at  once  issued  from  the  Castle 
that  the  military  should  proceed  at  their 
own  absolute  discretion  in  all  measures 

communicated  to  the  British  Minister,  Bt  once, 
■their  deleterious  maxims  and  their  foul  expressions, 
Hid  he  too  indulges  and  wantons  in  villainous  dis- 
courses  against  the  people  of  Ireland,  sounding  the 
horrid  trumpet  of  carnage  and  reparation.  Thus 
the  language  of  the  Ministers  becomes  an  eneour- 
ii  to  the  army  to  murder  the  Irish. 
'•We  leave  these  scenes,  they  are  dreadful;  a 
Ministry  In  league  with  the  abettors  of  the  Orange 
Boys  and  at  war  with  the  people  ;  a  people  unable 
to  procure  a  hearing  in  either  country,  while  the 
loquacity  of  their  enemies  besieges  the  throne.'' 


which  any  officer  should  judge  a 
for  suppressing  that  rebellion  which  did 
not  yet  exist,  but  which  it  was  fully  de- 
termined should  immediately  break  out. 
A  favourite  measure  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  the  system  of  "  free  quarters."  His 
lordship  knew  thoroughly  the  people  of 
his  country;  and  was  aware  that  nothing 
could  so  certainly  and  promptly  goad 
them  into  desperate  resistance  as  the 
quartering  of  an  insolent  and  licentious 
soldiery  in  their  houses  and  amongst  their 
families.  "Free quarters,"  therefore,  were 
at  once  ordered;  the  magistrates  of  the 
"  Ascendency  "  were  at  the  same  time 
assured  that  whatever  they  should  think 
tit  to  do  against  (be  people  should  be  con- 
sidered well  done.  They  had  already  (by 
the  "Indemnity  Act")  carte  Man, 
any  rate;  and  now,  under  the  new  im- 
pulsion given  by  the  new  Secretary,  they 
vied  with  one  another  in  atrocity.  In  the 
Counties  of  Kildare.  Meath.  Dublin,  Car- 
low,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  t  he  horrors  of 
this  oppression  were  especially  grievous. 
The  good  .Miles  Byrne,  every  word  of 
whose  narration  is  thoroughly  worthy  of 
implicit  trust,  says:  "The  military  placed 
on  free  quarters  with  the  inhabitants  were 
mostly  furnished  by  the  Ancient  Briton*, 
a  cruel  regiment,  which  became  obnoxious 
from  the  many  outrages  they  committed, 
wherever  they  were  stationed  ;  being 
quartered  in  houses  where  the  men  had 
to  absent  themselves,  the  unfortunate 
females  who  remained  had  to  suffer  all 
sorts  of  brutality  from  these  ferocious 
monsters.  What  hardships,  what  calami- 
ties and  miseries  had  not  the  wretched 
people  to  suffer,  on  whom  were  let  loose 
such  a  body  of  soldiery  as  were  then  in 
Ireland  1" 

This  gallant  old  Miles  Byrne,  writing 
from  his  notes  sixty  years  afterwards  (he 
was  but  eighteen  years  old  in  1798),  thus 
details  some  few  of  the  scenes  which 
passed  in  his  county,  and  within  his  own 
knowledge : — 

"Many  of  the  low-bred  magistrates 
availed  themselves  of  the  martial  law  to 
prove  their  vast  devotion  to  Government, 
by  persecuting,  and  often  torturing,  the 
inoffensive  country  people.  Archibald 
Hamilton  Jacob  and  the  Enniscortby 
Yeomen  Cavalry  never  marched  out  of 
the  town  without  being  accompanied  by 
a  regular  executioner,  with  his  ropes,  cat- 
o'-nine-tails,,  &c. 

'•  Haw  try  White,  Solomon  Richards, 
and  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  name  of 
Owens,  were  all  notorious  for  their  cruelty 
and  persecuting  spirit ;  the  latter  particu- 
larly so,  putting  on  pitch  caps,  and  exer- 
cising other  torments.    To  the  credit  of 
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some  of  his  victims,  when  the  vile  fellow 
himself  was  in  their  power,  and  was  brought 
a  prisoner  to  the  insurgent  camp  at  Gorey. 
they  sought  no  other  revenge  than  that  of 
putting  a  pitch  cap  on  him.  I  had  often 
difficulty  in  preventing  the  others  who 
had  suffered  so  much  at  his  hands,  from 
tearing  him  to  pieces.  He,  in  the  end, 
escaped,  with  many  other  prisoners,  being 
escorted  and  guarded  by  men  who  did  not 
consider  that  revenge,  or  retaliation  of 
any  kind,  would  forward  the  sacred  cause 
they  were  embarked  in ;  particularly  as 
they  were  desirous  it  should  not  be 
thought  that  it  was  a  religious  war  they 
were  engaged  in.  Although  several  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  United  Irish- 
men were  Protestants,  the  Orange  magis- 
trates did  all  they  could  to  spread  the 
belief  that  the  Catholics  had  no  other 
object  in  view  but  to  kill  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  give  weight  to  this 
opinion,  they  did  what  they  could  to  pro- 
voke the  unfortunate  people  to  commit 
outrages  and  reprisals,  by  killing  some 
and  burning  their  houses. 

"  In  short,  the  state  of  the  country  pre- 
vious to  the  insurrection  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined, except  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
atrocities  of  every  description  committed 
by  the  military  and  the  Orangemen,  who 
were  let  loose  on  the  unfortunate,  defence- 
less population. 

"The  infamous  Hunter  Gowan*  now 
sighed  for  an  opportunity  to  vent  his 
ferocious  propensity  of  murdering  his 
Catholic  neighbours  in  cold  blood.  When 
the  yeomanry  corps  was  first  formed,  he 
was  not  considered  sufficiently  respectable 
to  be  charged  with  the  command  of  one  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  he  soon  obtained  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  and  was  created  a  cap- 
tain, and  was  commissioned  to  raise  a 
cavalry  corps ;  in  a  short  time  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  about  thirty  or  forty 
low  Orangemen,  badly  mounted ;  but  they 
soon  procured  better  horses  at  the  expense 
of  the  unfortunate  fanners,  who  were 
plundered  without  redress.  This  corps 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Mob ; 
their  first  campaign  was  to  arrest  all  the 
Catholic  blacksmiths,  and  to  burn  their 
houses.  Poor  William  Butter,  James 
Haydon,  and  Dalton,  smiths  whom  we 
employed  to  shoe  our  horses  and  do 
other  work  for  many  years  before,  were 
condemned  to  be  transported,  according 
to  the  recent  law  enacted,  that   magis- 

*  This  Hunter  Gowan  had  been  horsewhipped  by 
one  of  the  Byrnes,  old  Garrett  Byrne,  of  Bally- 
manus.  Miles  Byrne  says,  "Gowan  took  the  law 
of  Garret  Byrne,  and  ran  him  into  great  expense." 
He  soon,  however,  found  out  even  a  more  effectual 
method  of  having  his  revenge  upon  the  Byrnes. 


trates  upon  their  own  authority  could 
sentence  to  transportation.  But  tho 
monster,  Hunter  Gowan,  thinking  this 
kind  of  punishment  too  slight,  wished 
to  give  his  young  men  an  opportunity  to 
prove  they  were  staunch  blood-hounds. 
Poor  Garrett  Fennell,  who  had  just  landed 
from  England,  and  was  on  his  way  to  see 
his  father  and  family,  was  met  by  this 
corps,  and  tied  by  his  two  hands  up  to  a 
tree ;  they  then  stood  at  a  certain  distance 
and  each  man  lodged  the  contents  of  his 
carbine  in  the  body  of  poor  Fennell,  at 
their  captain's  command. 

"  They  then  went  to  a  house  close  by, 
where  they  shot  James  Darcy,  a  poor  in- 
offensive man,  the  father  of  five  children. 
The  bodies  of  these  two  murdered  vic- 
tims were  waked  that  night  in  the  chapel 
of  Monasecd,  where  the  unhappy  women 
and  children  assembled  to  lament  their 
slaughtered  relatives.  This  chapel  was 
afterwards  burned.  Poor  Fennell  left  a 
young  widow  and  two  children.  This 
cruel  deed  took  place  on  the  road  between 
our  house  and  the  chapel.  The  day  after, 
the  25th  of  May,  1798,  distant  about  threo 
miles  from  our  place,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  deeds  took  place  that  was  ever 
recorded  in  Irish  history  since  the  days 
of  Cromwell.  Twenty-eight  fathers  of 
families,  prisoners,  were  shot  and  mas- 
sacred in  the  Ball  Alley  of  Carnew, 
without  trial.  Mr  Cope,  the  Protestant 
minister,  was  one  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates who  presided  at  this  execution.  I 
knew  several  of  the  murdered  men ;  par- 
ticularly Pat  Murphy,  of  Knockbrandon, 
it  whose  wedding  I  was  two  years  before  ; 
he  was  a  brave  and  most  worthy  man, 
and  much  esteemed.  William  Young,  a 
Protestant,  was  amongst  the  slaughtered. 

'•  At  Dunlavin,  County  of  Wicklow, 
previous  to  the  rising,  thirty-four  men 
were  shot  without  any  trial ;  officers,  to 
their  disgrace,  presiding  and  sanctioning 
these  proceedings.  But  it  is  useless  to 
enumerate  or  continue  the  list  of  cruelties 
perpetrated  ;  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that 
where  the  military  were  placed  on  free 
quarters,  and  where  all  kinds  of  crime 
were  committed,  the  people  were  not 
worse  off  than  those  living  where  no 
soldiers  were  quartered  ;  for  in  the  latter 
instance,  the  inhabitants  were  generally 
called  to  their  doors,  and  shot  without 
ceremony ;  their  houses  being  immedi- 
ately burned  or  plundered. 

"  This  was  the  miserable  state  our  part 
of  the  country  was  in  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  1798.  All  were  obliged  to  quit 
their  houses  and  hide  themselves  the  best 
way  they  could.  Ned  Fennell,  Nicholas 
Murphy,  and  I  agreed,  the  last  time  we 
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met,  previous  to  the  insurrection,  that 
through  the  means  of  our  female  friem Is 
we  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
keep  the  people  from  desponding,  for  we 
had  every  reason  to  hope  that  ere  long 
there  would  be  orders  received  for  a 
general  rising  from  the  Directory.  We 
also  promised  to  endeavour  to  get  news 
from  Dublin,  if  possible,  and  at  least 
from  Arklow,  through  Phil  Neill  and 
young  Garrett  Graham,  of  that  town, 
both  of  them  very  active  and  well  known 
to  the  principal  men  in  Dublin,  and 
through  them  and  Anthony  Perry  we  ex- 
pected shortly  to  receive  instructions  for 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  under  the  criti- 
cal circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed.  I  was  daily  in  hopes  of  getting 
some  information  from  my  step-brother 
Kennedy  (at  Dublin),  and  on  this  account 
I  remained  as  long  as  I  could  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  place,  keeping 
away,  however,  from  my  mother's  house ; 
■leeping  at  night  in  the  fields,  watching 
in  the  daytime  from  the  hills  and  high 
grounds  to  see  if  the  military  or  yeomen 
were  approaching." 

It  was  a  needful  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  Government  to  extend  and  en- 
courage the  Orange  societies,  and  to 
exasperate  them  against  their  Catholic 
neighbours.  Of  the  precise  connection 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Orange  lodges 
it  is  not,  of  course,  easy  to  ascertain  the 
precise  terms  and  extent.  It  is,  however, 
notorious  that,  while  the  Irish  and  Eng  • 
lish  Government  has  always  professed  to 
disapprove  the  sanguinary  principles  of 
the  Orangemen,  they  have  always  relied 
upon  that  body  in  seasons  of  threatened 
revolt,  as  a  willing  force  to  crush  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  and  that  even  so  late 
as  1848,  arms  were  secretly  issued  to  the 
lodges  from  Dublin  Castle.  We  have 
already  seen  Mr.  Grattan's  distinct  declar- 
ation that  "  the  Ministry  was  in  league 
With  the  abettors  of  the  Orange  Boys,  and 
at  war  with  the  people."  In  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  before  the 
Secret  Committee,  we  find  O'Connor  de- 
scribing the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  these  terms  : — 

"  Finding  how  necessary  it  was  to  have 
some  part  of  the  population  on  their  side, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  religious 
feuds,  and  set  an  organization  of  Pro- 
testants, whose  fanaticism  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  see  they  were  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  religion,  to  fight  for  a 
political  usurpation  they  abhorred.  No 
doubt,  by  these  means  you  have  gained  a 
temporary  aid,  but  by  destroying  the 
organization  of  the  Union,  and  exaspe- 
rating the  great  body  of  the  people,  you 


will  one  day  pay  dearly  for  the  aid  you 
have  derived  from  this  temporary  shift. 

u  Committee. — Government  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Orange  system,  nor  tluir 
extermination. 

"  O'Connor. — You,  my  lord  (Castle- 
reagh),  from  the  station  you  fill,  must  In- 
sensible that  the  executive  of  any  country 
has  in  its  power  to  collect  a  vast  mass  of 
information,  and  you  must  know  from  the 
secret  nature  and  the  zeal  of  the  Union, 
that  its  executive  must  have  the  most 
minute  information  of  every  act  of  the 
Irish  Government.  As  one  of  the  execu- 
tive, it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  were  expended 
throughout  the  nation  in  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  Orange  system,  and  that  the 
oath  of  extermination  was  administered. 
When  these  facts  are  coupled,  not  only 
with  general  impunity,  which  has  been 
uniformly  extended  towards  the  acts  of 
this  infernal  association,  but  the  marked 
encouragement  its  members  have  received 
from  Government,  1  find  it  impossible  to 
exculpate  the  Government  from  being  the 
parent  and  protector  of  these  sworn  extir- 
pators." 

In  common  fairness,  we  must  give  the 
Orange  body  the  benefit  of  whatever  credit 
can  possibly  be  accorded  to  their  own 
denial  of  their  alleged  oath  of  extermina- 
tion. Early  in  this  year,  while  the  Go- 
vernment was  scourging  the  people  into 
revolt,  certain  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Orangemen  met  in  Dublin,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  document : — 

"  To  the  Loyal  Subjects  of  Ireland: 

"  From  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  poison  the  public  mind,  and 
slander  those  who  have  had  the  spirit  to 
adhere  to  their  King  and  Constitution, 
and  to  maintain  the  laws, 

"  We,  the  Protestants  of  Dublin,  as- 
suming the  name  of  Orangemen,  feel 
ourselves  called  upon,  not  to  vindicate 
our  principles,  for  we  know  that  our 
honour  and  loyalty  bid  defiance  to  the 
shafts  of  malevolence  and  disaffection, 
but  openly  to  disavow  these  principles 
and  declare  to  the  world  the  objects  of 
our  institution. 

"  We  have  long  observed  with  indigna- 
tion, the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
foment  rebellion  in  this  kingdom,  by  the 
seditious,  who  have  formed  themselves 
into  societies  under  the  specious  name  of 
United  Irishmen. 

"We  have  seen  with  pain  the  lower 
orders  of  our  fellow-subjects  forced  or 
seduced  from  their  allegiance,  by  the 
threats  and  machinations  of  traitors. 

"  And  we  have  viewed  with  horror  the 
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successful  exertions  of  miscreants  to  en- 
courage a  foreign  enemy  to  invade  this 
happy  land,  in  hopes  of  rising  into  con- 
sequence on  the  downfall  of  their  country. 
"  We,  therefore,  thought  it  high  time 
to  rally  round  the  Constitution,  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  to  main- 
tain the  laws  and  support  our  good  King 
against  all  his  enemies,  whether  rebels  to 
their  God  or  to  their  country,  and  by  so 
doing,  show  to  the  world  that  there  is  a 
body  of  men  in  this  island  who  are  ready 
in  the  hour  of  danger  to  stand  forward  in 
the  defence  of  that  grand  palladium  of 
our  liberty,  the  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  obtained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  our 
ancestors,  under  the  great  King  William. 
"  Fellow-subjects,  we  are  accused  of 
being  an  institution  founded  on  principles 
too  shocking  to  repeat,  and  bound  to- 
gether by  oaths  at  which  human  nature 
would  shudder ;  but  we  caution  you  not 
to  be  led  away  by  such  malevolent  false- 
hoods, for  we  solemnly  assure  you,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  that  the 
idea  of  injuring  any  one,  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions  never  entered  into  our 
hearts !  We  regard  every  loyal  subject 
as  our  friend,  l>c  his  religion  what  it  may, 
we  have  no  enmity  but  to  the  enemies  of 
our  country. 

4i  We  further  declare,  that  we  are  ready 
at  all  times  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  or- 
ders of  those  in  authority  under  His  Ma- 
jesty, and  that  we  will  cheerfully  under- 
take any  duty  which  they  should  think 
proper  to  point  out  for  us,  in  case  either 
a  foreign  enemy  shall  dare  to  invade  our 
coasts,  or  that  a  domestic  foe  should  pre- 
sume to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion 
in  the  land ;  to  these  principles  we  are 
pledged,  and  in  support  of  them  we  are 
ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  our  blood. 

M  Signed  by  order  of  the  several  lodges 
in  Dublin,  for  selves  and  other  Masters, 
"  Thomas  Verner, 

Edward  Ball, 

John  Claudius  Beresford, 

William  James, 

Isaac  Dejoncocrt." 

The  credit  which  can  be  given  to  this 
profession  of  principles  is  much  dimi- 
nished, or  reduced  to  nothing,  by  the  fact 
already  recorded,  that  immediately  on  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Orange  Lodges 
in  Armagh  County  (the  first  of  the  above 
addressers  being  the  founder  and  first 
Grand  Master),  the  members  of  those 
lodges  did  forthwith  set  themselves  to  the 
task  of  extirpating  all  their  Catholic 
neighbours,  solely  because  they  were 
Catholics  ;  and  that  in  one  year  they  had 


slain,  or  driven  from  their  homes,  four- 
teen hundred  families,  or  seven  thousand 
individuals. 

It  is  further  notorious  that  the  Orange 
yeomanry  serving  in  Leinster  were 
amongst  the  most  furious  and  savage 
torturers  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

1798. 

Ueynolds,  the  Informer.— Arrests  of  I".  I.  Chiefs  In 
Dublin.— The  brothers  Sheures.— Their  Effort* 
to  Delay  Explosion. — Clare  and  < 'astlereagh 
Resolve  to  Hurry  It. — Advance  of  the  Military. 
— Half-Hanging.  —  Pitch  Capi.  —  Scourging.— 
Judkin  Fitzgerald. — Sir  John  Moore's  Testi- 
mony.— His  Disgust  at  the  Atrocities. — General 
Napier's  Testimony. — Catholic  Bishops  and 
Peers  Profess  their  "  Loyalty.'' — Armstrong,  In- 
former.— Arrest  of  the  Shcares. — Arrest  and 
Death  of  Lord  Edward.— Mr.  Emmet's  Evidence 
before  Secret  Committee. — Insurrection  Hrenks 
Out. — The  '-':Jrd  of  May. — Naas. — Prosperous. — 
Kilcuilen. — Proclamation  of  Lake. — Of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin. — Skirmishes  at  Carlow.— 
Hacketstown,  Ac. — Insurgents  have  the  Advan- 
tage at  Dunbnyne. — Attack  on  Carlow. — Execu- 
tions.— Sir  E  Crosbie. — Massacre  at  Gibbet  Hath 
of  Kildare.— Slaughter  on  Tara  Hill.— Suppression 
of  Insurrection  in  Kildare,  Dublin,  and  Meath. 

The  Government  was  now  preparing  its 
master-stroke,  which  was  both  to  cause  a 
premature  explosion  of  the  msurrection, 
and  to  deprive  the  people  at  one  blow  of 
their  leaders,  both  civil  and  military. 
There  existed,  unfortunately,  at  that 
period,  one  Thomas  Reynolds,  a  silk 
mercer  of  Dublin,  who  had  purchased  an 
estate  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  called 
Kilkea  Castle,  and  from  the  fortune  he 
had  acquired,  commanded  considerable 
influence  with  his  Catholic  brethren. 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Oliver 
Bond,  two  leaders  in  the  conspiracy, 
having,  for  these  reasons,  considered 
him  a  proper  person  to  assist  in  forward- 
ing their  revolutionary  designs,  easily 
attached  him  to  their  cause ;  and  having 
succeeded,  he  was  soon  after  sworn  an 
United  Irishman,  at  the  house  of  Oliver 
Bond,  in  Dublin;  in  the  year  1797,  he 
accepted  the  commission  of  colonel,  the 
offices  of  treasurer  and  representative  of 
the  county  of  Kildare,  and  at  last  that 
of  delegate  for  the  province  of  Leinster. 
He  had  money  dealings  about  a  mortgage 
of  some  lands  at  Castle  Jordon  with  a 
Mr.  Cope,  a  Dublin  merchant,  who  having 
lamented  to  him.  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  undoubted  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  rebellion,  Mr.  Reynolds  said 
that  he  knew  a  person  connected  with 
the  United  Irishmen,  who,  he  believed, 
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would  defeat  their  nefarious  projects,  by 
communicating  them  to  Government,  in 
order  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  crime 
he  had  committed  in  joining  them.  Mr. 
Cope  assured  him  that  such  a  person 
would  obtain  the  highest  honours  and 
pecuniary  rewards  that  administration 
could  confer.  In  short,  after  making 
his  conditions,  and  receiving  in  hand 
five  hundred  guineas  as  a  first  payment 
on  account,  lie  told  Mr.  Cope  that  the 
Leinster  delegates  were  to  meet  at  Oliver 
Bond's  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  concert 
measures  for  an  insurrection  which  was 
shortJy  to  take  place,  but  did  not  at  that 
bhBM  acknowledge  that  the  information 
came  directly  from  him,  but  insinuated 
that  it  was  imparted  by  a  third  person. 

In  consequence  of  this,  .Justice  Swan. 
attended  by  twelve  sergeants  in  coloured 
clothes,  arrested  the  Leinster  delegates, 
thirteen  in  number,  while  sitting  in  coun- 
cil in  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  in  Bridge 
street,  on  the  12th  of  March,  17!^.  and 
d  of  their  papers,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  all  their  plans ;  and 
on  the  same  day,  Messrs  Emmet,  M'Ne- 
\.n.  Bond,  Sweetman,  Henry  Jackson, 
and  Hugh  Jackson  wire  arrested  and 
taken  into  custody;  anil  warrants  were 
granted  against  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  Messrs.  M'Cormiek  and  Sampson, 
who,  having  notice  thereof,  made  their 
escape.* 

The  leaders  did  not  intend  to  make  an 
insurrection  till  the  French  came  to  their 
assistance  ;  and  they  meant  in  the  mean- 
time to  continue  to  increase  their  numbers, 
and  to  add  to  their  stock  of  arms. 

On  the  removal  of  so  many  valuable 
leaders  everything  was  done  that  could 
lie  done  to  repair  the  loss,  and  to  keep 
the  United  Irishmen  quiet ;  for  it  was 
now  very  well  understood  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  Government  was  to  provoke 
a  premature  explosion.  The  two  brothers 
Shcarcs,  Henry  and  John,  both  barristers, 
and  gentlemen  of  high  character  and 
excellent  education,  took  charge  of  the 
Government  of  the  Leinster  Societies. 
A  handbill  was  immediately  circulated, 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
cautioning  them  against  being  either 
"  goaded  into  untimely  violence  or  sunk 
into  pussillanimous  despondency."  The 
handbill  concluded  thus  :  l-  Be  firm,  Irish- 
men, but  be  cool  and  cautious.  Be  patient 
yet  awhile.     Trust  to   no  unauthorized 

*A  few  days  after  these  arrests  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Provincial  Committee  at  the 
"Brazen  Head  Hotel."  It  was  there  proposed  by 
a  man  named  Reynolds,  a  distant  relative  of  the 
traitor,  that  Thomas  Reynolds  should  be  put  out  of 
the  way — thnt  is,  assassinated.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  unanimously.— Mailden,  1st  Series. 


communication;  and  above  all,  we  warn 
you  —  again  and  again  we  warn  you— 
against  doing  the  works  of  your  tyrants 
by  premature,  by  partial  or  "divide  I  ex- 
ertion. If  Ireland  shall  be  forced  to  throw 
away  the  scabbard,  let  it  be  at  her  own 
time,  not  theirs." 

But  Lords  Cam  den,  Clare,  and  Castle- 
reagh were  determined  that,  it  should  be 
at  their  time.     Universal  military  i 
tions  and  "free  quarters"'  were  at  once 
tinted  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  detail  with  due  historic 
coolness  the  horrors  which  followed  the 
proclamation  of  the  30th  of  March  ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Madden  expresses 
himself  thus  upon  the  occasion  : — ••  The 
rebellion  did  uot  break  out  till  Maj  . 
and,  to  me  the  memorable  words  of  Lord 

Castlereagh.  even  then  '  measures  were 
taken  by  Government  to  cause  its  pre- 
mature explosion  ; '  words  which  include 
the  craft,  cruelty,  and  cold-blooded,  de- 
liberate wickedness  of  the  politics  of  a 
Machiavelli,  the  principles  of  a  Thug, 
and  the  perverted  tastes  and  feelings  of  a 
eunuch  in  the  exercise  of  power  and 
authority,  displayed  in  acts  of  sly  malig- 
nity and  stealthy,  vindictive  turpitude, 
perpetrated  on  pretence  of  serving  pur- 
poses of  state." 

Besides,  Lord  Castlereagh,  if  he  was 
really  the  chief  adviser  of  those  measures 
to  cause  a  premature  explosion,  was  not 
the  only  person  who  approved  of  them. 
The  same  Secret  Committee  whose  report 
is  so  often  cited,  states,  "  that  it  appears, 
from  a  variety  of  evidence  laid  before 
your  committee,  that  the  rebellion  would 
not  have  broken  out  as  soon  as  it  did  had 
it  not  been  for  the  well-timed  measures 
adopted  by  Government  subsequent  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Council,  bearing  date  80th  of  March, 
17i)S."  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
these  well-timed  measures  were.  On  the 
examination  of  the  state  prisoners  before 
this  committee  in  August,  17i)8,  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  put  the  following  question  to 
Mr.  Emmet :  "  Bray,  Mr.  Emmet,  what 
caused  the  late  insurrection  ?  "  To  which 
Mr.  Emmet  replied  :  "The  free  quarters, 
house-burnings,  tortures,  and  the  military 
executions  in  the  counties  of  Kildare, 
Carlow,  and  Wicklow ! "  Messrs.  M'Neven 
and  O'Connor  gave  similar  replies  to  the 
same  query. 

However  that  may  be,  it  remains  now 
to  give  something  like  a  connected  nar- 
rative of  what  was  actually  done,  and 
how  the  premature  explosion  did  burst 
out.* 

*  The  authorities  for  this  period  are  numerous- 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Hay,  Gordon,  Miles  Byrne, 
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The  proclamation  which  was  published 
on  the  30th  of  March  declared  that  a 
traitorous  conspiracy,  existing  'within 
the  kingdom  for  the  destruction  of  the 
established  Government,  had  been  con- 
siderably extended,  and  had  manifested 
itself  in  acts  of  open  violence  and  rebel- 
lion ;  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  most  direct  and  positive  orders  had 
been  issued  to  the  officers  commanding 
his  Majesty's  forces  to  employ  them  with 
the  utmost  rigour  and  decision  for  the 
immediate  suppression  of  that  conspiracy, 
and  for  the  disarming  of  the  rebels  ami  all 
dbaffected  persons,  by  the  most  summary 
and  effectual  measures.  To  Sir  Kalph 
Abercrombie,  then  chief  commander  of 
the  forces,  orders  were  issued  from  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  proceed  with  his  army 
into  the  disturbed  counties,  vested  with 
lull  powers  to  act  according  to  his  discre- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed 
object.  A  manifesto,  dated  from  his 
headquarters  at  Kildare,  the  3rd  of  April, 
was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  by  the  General,  requiring  them 
to  surrender  their  arms  in  the  space  of 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice, 
threatening,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  to 
to  distribute  large  bodies  of  troops  among 
them  to  live  at  live  quarters— promising 
rewards  to  such  as  would  give  informa- 
tion of  concealed  arms  or  ammunition — 
and  announcing  his  resolution  of  re- 
curring to  other  severities  if  the  county 
should  still  continue  in  a  disturbed  state. 

On  the  advance  of  the  military  into 
each  county,  the  same  notice  was  given 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  prescribed  the  troops  were 
quartered  6n  the  houses  of  the  disaffected 
or  suspected,  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
the  supposed  guilt  and  ability  of  the 
owners,  whose  pecuniary  circumstances 
were  often  deeply  injured  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  soldiery,  and  the  waste 
which  was  otherwise  made  of  their  effects. 
Numbers  of  houses,  with  their  furniture, 
were  burned,  in  which  concealed  arms  had 
been  found,  in  which  meetings  of  the 
Union  had  been  holden,  or  whose  occu- 
pants had  been  guilty  of  the  fabrication 
of  pikes,  or  had  been  suspected  of  other 
practices  for  the  promotion  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Numbers  were  daily  scourged, 
picqueted,  or  otherwise  put  to  pain,  to 
force  confessions  of  concealed  arms  or 
plots.  Outrageous  acts  of  severity  were 
often  committed  by  persons  not  in  the 
regular  troops  —  some  from  an  unfeigned 

Ac,  for  County  Wexford.  In  the  text  we  adopt 
in  the  main  the  narrative  of  Plowden,  checking  it 
where  needful  by  the  documents  assembled  together 
by  Madden,  Ixu'd  Camden's  dispatches,  <kc. 


and  others  from  an  affected  zeal  for 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  These  various 
vexations  amounted  on  the  whole  to  such 
a  mass  of  disquietude  and  distress  that 
the  exhortations  of  the  chiefs  to  bear  their 
evils  with  steady  patience,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity of  successful  insurrection  should 
occur,  proved  vain  with  the  lower  classes. 

To  authorize  the  burning  of  houses  and 
furniture,  the  wisdom  of  administration 
may  have  seen  as  good  reason  as  for  other 
acts  of  severity,  though  to  many  that 
reason  was  not  clear.  These  burnings, 
doubtless,  caused  no  small  terror  and 
consternation  to  the  disaffected  ;  but  they 
caused  also  a  loss  to  the  community  at 
large,  rendered  many  quite  desperate  who 
were  deprived  of  their  all,  augmented  the 
violence  of  hatred  in  those  among  whom 
those  houseless  people  took  refuge.  Men 
imprisoned  on  suspicion,  or  private  infor- 
mation, were  sometimes  half  ban 
strangled  almost  to  death,  before  their 
guilt  or  innocence  could  be  ascertained 
by  trial.  Keilecting  loyalists  were  much 
concerned  at  the  permission  or  impunity 
of  such  acts,  which  tended  strongly  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  already  so  labori- 
ously excited  by  the  emissaries  of  re- 
volution. 

Among  the  causes  which,  in  thetroubled 
interval  of  time  previous  to  the  grand 
insurrection,  contributed  to  the  general 
uneasiness,  were  the  insults  practi 
pretended  zealots  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
truest  loyalists  as  well  as  malcontents, 
on  panCHM  who  wore  their  hair  short,  or 
happened  to  have  any  part  of  their  ap- 
parel of  a  green  colour,  both  of  which 
were  considered  as  emblems  of  republican 
or  of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  The  term 
cro/ipi/  was  adopted  to  signify  a  revolu- 
tionist, or  an  enemy  to  the  established 
Government.  Persons  of  malevolent 
minds  took  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances to  indulge  their  general  malignity 
or  private  malice,  when  they  could  with 
impunity.  On  the  heads  of  many  who 
were  selected  as  objects  of  outrage,  were 
fixed  by  these  pretended  loyalists  caps 
of  coarse  linen  or  strong  brown  paper, 
smeared  with  pitch  on  the  inside,  which 
in  some  instances  adhered  so  firmly  as 
not  to  be  disengaged  without  a  laceration 
of  the  hair,  and  even  skin.  On  the  other 
side,  several  of  the  United  party  made  it 
a  practice  to  seize  violently  such  as  they 
thought  proper  or  were  able,  and  cropped 
or  cut  their  hair  short,  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  outrage  of  the  pitched 
cap  of  those  pretended  strenuous  partisans 
of  the  Constitution.  Handkerchiefs,  rib- 
bons, even  a  sprig  of  myrtle  and  other 
parts  of  dress  marked  with  the  obnoxious 
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colour,  were  torn  or  cut  away  from  females 
unconscious  of  disloyalty,  and  undesign- 
edly bearing  the  imaginary  badge.  Vari- 
ous other  violent  acts  were  committed, 
so  far  as  to  cut  away  pieces  of  men's  ears, 
even  sometimes  the  whole  ear,  or  a  part 
of  the  nose ;  nor  could  the  staunchest 
loyalist  be  certain  always  of  exemption 
from  insult  by  being  clear  of  all  imagin- 
ary marks  of  disloyalty ;  for  on  the  arrival 
of  a  detachment  of  the  army  in  any  part 
of  the  country  where  the  inhabitants  were 
known  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  which 
was  almost  always  the  case,  private  malice 
was  apt  to  convey  in  whispers  false  in- 
telligence, marking  individuals,  perhaps 
the  best  members  of  society,  as  proper 
objects  of  military  outrage,  and  they  suf- 
fered accordingly. 

By  the  system  of  secret  accusation  and 
espionage  thus  universally  adopted,  with 
other  extraordinary  measures,  in  this  dan- 
gerous crisis,  Government  made  ample 
room  for  tlie  exertions  of  private  malice. 
.Magistrates  and  military  officer!  were 
empowered  to  receive  informations,  to 
keep  the  names  of  the  informers  pro- 
foundly secret,  and  proceed  against  the 
accused  according  to  discretion. 

One  case  deserves  particular  mention, 
not  because  of  its  peculiar  atrocity— for 
there  was  very  many  such— but  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  singular  fact  that  the 
I>erpetrator  was  afterwards  punished  by 
law.  It  is  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  in  his  History  of 
the  Rebellion: — 

"Thomas  Fitzgerald,  High  Sheriff  of 
Tipperary,  seized  at  Clonmel  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Wright,  against  whom  no 
grounds  of  suspicion  could  be  conjectured 
by  his  neighbours,  caused  five  hundred 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  him  in  the  severest 
manner,  and  confined  him  several  days 
without  permitting  his  wounds  to  be 
dressed,  so  that  his  recovery  from  mub 
a  state  of  torture  and  laceration  could 
hardly  be  expected.  In  a  trial  at  law, 
after  the  rebellion,  on  an  action  of  dam- 
ages brought  by  Wright  against  this 
magistrate,  the  innocence  of  the  plaintiff 
appeared  so  manifest,  even  at  a  time  when 
prejudices  ran  amazingly  high  against 
persons  accused  of  disloyalty,  that  the 
defendant  was  condemned  to  pay  five 
hundred  pounds  to  his  prosecutor.  Many 
other  actions  of  damages  on  similar 
grounds  would  have  been  commenced  if 
the  Parliament  had  not  put  a  stop  to  such 
proceedings  by  an  act  of  indemnity  for 
all  errors  committed  by  magistrates  from 
supposed  zeal  for  the  public  service.  A 
letter  written  in  the  French  language,  found 
in  the  pocket  of  Wright,  was  hastily  con- 


sidered a  proof  of  guilt,  though  the  letter 
was  of  a  perfectly  innocent  nature." 

This  was  the  same  Fitzgerald  whom 
the  good  and  gallant  Sir  John  Moore  saw 
once  in  the  village  of  Clogheen  engaged 
in  his  favourite  pursuit.  Sir  John  Moore 
had  the  misfortune,  like  Aberorombie,  to 
hold  a  command  in  that  army  of  military 
execution ;  and  on  his  march  from  Fer- 
moy,  entering  the  town  of  Clogheen,  he 
saw  a  man  tied  up  and  under  the  lash, 
while  the  street  itself  was  lined  with 
country  people  on  their  knees,  with  their 
hats  off ;  nor  was  his  disgust  repressed 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  High 
Sheriff,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  was  making  great 
discoveries,  and  that  he  had  already 
flogged  the  truth  out  of  many  respectable 
persons.  His  rule  was  "to  flog  each  per- 
son till  he  told  the  truth." 

The  brave  Sir  John  Moore  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  the  barbarity  of  the 
policy  he  had  witnessed  in  Ireland  pur- 
sued by  the  authorities,  and  the  revenge 
the  Orange  gentry  and  yeomen  indulged 
in  upon  the  poor.  In  speaking  of  Wick- 
low,  where  Sir  John  had  been  chiefly 
employed,  he  states  his  opinion,  "  that 
moderate  treatment  by  the  generals,  and 
the  preventing  of  the  troops  from  pillag- 
ing and  molesting  the  people  would  soon 
restore  tranquillity,  and  the  latter  would 
certainly  be  quiet  if  the  gentry  and  yeo- 
men would  only  behave  with  tolerable 
decency,  and  not  seek  to  gratify  their  ill- 
humour  and  revenge  upon  the  poor."  * 

Major-General  William  Napier,  com- 
menting in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the 
Life  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  indigna- 
tion he  had  always  expressed  at  such 
atrocious  cruelty  to  the  poor  people,  takes 
occasion  to  give  his  own  recollections  of 
the  period.  He  exclaims  :  "  What  man- 
ner of  soldiers  were  thus  let  loose  upon 
the  wretched  districts  which  the  Ascend- 
ency-men were  pleased  to  call  disaffected? 
They  were  men,  to  use  the  venerable 
Abercrombie's  words,  who  were  '  for- 
midable to  everybody  but  the  enemy.' 
We  ourselves  were  young  at  the  time ; 
yet,  being  connected  with  the  army,  we 
were  continually  amongst  the  soldiers, 
listening  with  boyish  eagerness  to  their 
conversation,  and  we  well  remember — 
and  with  horror  to  this  day — the  tales  of 
lust,  and  blood,  and  pillage— the  record  of 
their  own  actions  against  the  miserable 
peasantry — which  they  used  to  relate." 
And  it  is  important  to  remember  that  all 
this  while  there  was  no  insurrection. 
True,  insurrection  was  intended  and 
longed  for ;    but   the  people  were  then 

*  Review  in  the  Edinburgh  of  Life  of  Sir  J  Moore. 
The  reviewer  was  General  Wm.  Napier. 
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neither  ready  nor  inclined  to  turn  out  and 
ii^lit  the  King's  troops.  They  knew  well 
that  they  needed  a  small  organized  force 
of  regular  troops  to  form  a  nucleus  of  an 
army,  and  were  still  waiting  and  looking 
ou   for  the  French. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  horrible 
scourging  oppression  which  was  thus 
driving  the  people  to  madness,  one  can 
derive  no  pleasure  from  the  fact  that 
Catholic  bishops  and  peers  took  that  very 
time  to  testify  their  loyalty,  their  attach- 
ment to  the  English  Throne,  and  their 
detestation  of  rebellion.  On  the  Gth  of 
May,  the  Lords  Fingal,  Gormanstown, 
Southwell,  Kenmare,  Sir  Edward  Bellew, 
and  forty-one  other  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  professors  of  divinity,  including 
Bishop  Hussey,  President  of  Maynooth, 
published  a  declaration  under  their  sig- 
natures, "  with  a  view,"  says  Mr.  Plow- 
iliii.  '"of  rescuing  their  body  from  the 
imputation  of  abetting  and  favouring  re- 
bellion and  treason."  The  document  was 
thus  addressed  : — "  To  such  of  the  de- 
luded people  now  in  rebellion  against  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  this  kingdom  as 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 
Those  doctors  of  divinity  could  vilify  re- 
bels very  much  at  their  ease ;  but  if  one 
of  them  had  found  himself  in  the  position 
of  Father  John  Murphy,  when,  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  this  same  month  of  -May, 
returning  to  his  home,  he  found  his  house 
and  his  humble  chapel  of  Boolavogue 
smokiDg  in  ruins,  and  his  poor  parishi- 
oners crowding  round  him  in  wild  affright, 
not  daring  to  go  even  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  ruined  homes,  "  for  fear  of 
being  whipped,  burned,  or  exterminated 
by  the  Orangemen,  hearing  of  the  number 
of  people  that  were  put  to  death  unarmed 
and  unoffending  through  the  country" — 
one  would  be  curious  to  know  what  that 
doctor  of  divinity  would  have  done  upon 
such  an  emergency.  Probably  very  much 
as  Father  John  did. 

A  certain  Captain  Armstrong,  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Kildare  militia,  a  man  of 
some  landed  property  and  decent  position 
in  society,  was  the  person  who  now  under- 
took to  act  the  part  of  Reynolds,  and 
serve  as  a  spy  upon  the  brothers  John 
and  Henry  Sheares.  Armstrong  gained 
access  to  the  confidence,  and  even  inti- 
macy, of  the  Sheares,  not  only  by  his 
agreeable  social  qualities,  but  by  his  pre- 
tended zeal  in  the  cause  to  which  they 
were  devoted.  He  dined  with  the  two 
brothers,  at  their  house  in  Baggot  street, 
on  the  20th  of  May :  the  next  morning 
they  were  both  arrested.  Doctor  Madden 
says  of  this  transaction :  "  Captain  Arm- 
strong, in  his  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the 


Sheares,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
state  that  at  his  Sunday's  interview  (May 
20th,  1798)  he  shared  the  hospitality  of 
his  victims  ;  that  he  dined  with  them,  sat 
in  the  company  of  their  aged  mother  and 
affectionate  sister,  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  accomplished  wife  of  one  of  them, 
caressed  his  infant  children,  and  on  an- 
other occasion — referred  to  by  Miss  Steele 
— was  entertained  with  music— the  wife 
of  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  children 
lie  was  to  leave  in  a  few  days  fatherless, 
playing  on  the  harp  for  his  entertainment ! 
These  things  are  almost  too  horrible  to 
think  on. 

"Armstrong,  after  dining  with  his  vic- 
tims on  Sunday,  returned  to  their  house  no 
more.  This  was  the  last  time  the  cloven 
foot  of  treachery  passed  the  threshold  of 
the  Sheares.  On  the  following  morning 
they  were  arrested  and  committed  to 
Kilmainham  jail.  The  terrible  iniquity 
of  Armstrong's  conduct  on  that  Sunday 
— when  he  dined  with  his  victims,  sat  in 
social  intercourse  with  their  families  a 
few  hours  only  before  he  was  aware  his 
treachery  would  have  brought  ruin  on 
that  household — is  unparalleled." 

We  may  mention  here,  parenthetically, 
that  Captain  Armstrong,  after  having 
hanged  his  hospitable  entertainers  of 
Baggot  street,  lived  himself  to  a  good 
old  age  (he  died  in  1858);  but  in  his 
interview  with  Dr.  Madden,  touching 
some  alleged  inaccuracies  in  the  work 
of  the  latter,  he  denied  having  caressed 
any  children  at  Sheares'.  He  said  "he 
never  recollected  having  seen  the  children 
at  all;  but  there  was  a  young  lady  of 
about  fifteen  there,  whom  he  met  at  din- 
ner. The  day  he  dined  there  (and  he 
dined  there  only  once),  he  was  urged  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  do  so.  It  was  wrong 
to  do  so,  and  he  (Captain  Armstrong) 
was  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  go  there  to  dine, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  further  infor- 
mation." 

Perhaps  the  history  of  no  other  country 
can  show  us  an  example  of  the  first  mini- 
ster of  state  personally  exhorting  his  spies 
to  go  to  a  gentleman's  house  and  mingle 
with  his  family  in  social  intercourse,  in 
order  to  procure  evidence  to  hang  him. 
However,  his  lordship  did  procure  the 
information  he  wanted.  He  found  that 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  being 
at  length  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  restraining  the  people  and  keeping  thera 
quiet  under  such  intolerable  tyranny,  had 
decided  on  a  general  rising  for  the  23rd  ol 
May. 

The  whole  of  the  United  Irishmen 
throughout   the    kingdom,    or    at    least 
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throughout  the  province  of  Leinster, 
were  to  act  at  once  in  concert ;  and  it 
was  their  intention  to  seize  the  camp  of 
Loughlinston,  t  lie  artillery  of  Chapol-izod, 
and  the  Castle  of  Dublin  in  one  night — 
the  23rd  of  May.  One  hour  tM  i 
lowed  between  seizing  the  camp  of  Lough- 
linstown  and  the  artillery  at  Chapel-izod ; 
ami  one  hour  and  a  half  between  seizing 
the  artillery  and  surprising  the  Castle ; 
and  the  parties  who  executed  both  of  the 
external  plans  were  to  enter  the  city 
of  Dublin  at  the  MUM  moment.  The 
stopping    of    the   mail  was    to 

be  the  signal  for  the  insurgents  every- 
where to  commence  their  operations.  It 
was  also  planned  that  a  great  insurrection 
should  take  place  at  Cork  at  the  snme 
time.  The  United  men  wire,  however, at 
that  period,  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  insurrection.  Mr.  S:nnuel 
Neilson  with  some  other  of  the  leaders 
were  bent  upon  attacking  tirst  the  county 
jail  of  Kilmainhani  and  the  jail  of  Ncw- 

8 ate,  in  order  to  set  their  comrades  at 
berty ;  and  the  project  for  attacking  the 
latter  was  also  fixed  for  the  I'.'inl  of  .May, 
the  night  of  the  general  insurrection. 
The  Sheans.  however,  and  others  were  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  they  wished  to 
defer  the  attack  OB  the  jails  till  after  the 
general  insurrection  had  taken  place. 

Although  the  Government  had  been 
long  in  possession,  through  the  communi- 
cations of  Reynolds,  Armstrong,  and 
other  informers,  of  all  the  particulars  of 
the  conspiracy,  they  had  hitherto  per- 
mitted or  encouraged  its  progress,  in 
order,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
suppression  of  it  might  be  effected  with 
more  edbi  and  terror.  As  the  expected 
txplosion,  however,  now  drew  so  near,  it 
Iras  found  to  be  Decenary  to  arrest  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  leaders,  who  might 
give  direction,  energy,  and  effect  to  the 
insurrection.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
had  concealed  himself  since  the  12th  of 
March  ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  May,  Major 
Sirr,  having  received  information  that  he 
would  pass  through  Watling  Street  that 
night,  and  be  preceded  by  a  chosen  band 
of  traitors  as  an  advanced  guard,  and  that 
he  would  be  accompanied  by  another,  re- 
paired thither,  attended  by  Captain  Ryan. 
Sir.  Emerson,  of  the  Attorneys'  Corps,  and 
a  few  soldiers  in  coloured  clothes.  They 
met  the  party  which  preceded  him,  and 
had  a  skirmish  with  them  on  the  quay  at 
the  end  of  Watling  Street,  in  which  some 
shots  were  exchanged  ;  and  they  took  one 
of  them  prisoner,  who  called  himself  at 
one  time  Jameson,  at  another  time  Brand. 
The  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
was  effected  next  day,  the  l'Jth  of  May. 


ument  having  uceived  informa- 
tion that  he  had  arrived  in  Dublin,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Murphy, 

erman   in   Thomas  Street, 
Major  Sirr  to  arrest  him.     lie,  attended 
by  Captain  Swan,  of  the  Revenue  Corps, 
and   Captain    Ryan,    of    the    Sepulchre's, 
and   eight   soldiers  disguised,   about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  repaired  in  coaches 
to   Murphy's   house.      While    they   were 
posting  the  soldiers  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  i 
Captain  Swan  perceiving  a  woman  run- 
ning hastily  up  stairs,  for  the  pur; 
he  supposed,  of  alarmin  Iward, 

followed  her  with  the  u:  :  ;  and, 

on  entering  an   apartment,    found    Lord 
Edward  lying  on  a  bed,  in  his  dn 

He  approached  the  bed  and  in- 
formed his  lordship  that  he  had  a  warrant 
against  him,  and  that  resistance  would  be 
vain,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  treat  him  with  the  utmost  re- 
Lord  Edward  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
•napped  a  pistol,  which  missed  lire,  at 
Captain  Swan  ;  he  then  closed  with  him, 
drew  a  dagger,  gave  him  a  wound  in  the 
hand,  and  different  wounds  in  his  body  ; 
one  of  them,  under  the  ribs,  was  deep  and 
dangerous,  and  bled  mosl  copiously. 

At  that  moment  Captain  Ryan  e 
and  missed  tire  at  Lord  Edward  with  a 
pocket  pistol,  on  which  he  made  a  lunge 
at  bin  with  a  sword  cane,  which  bent  on 
his  ribs,  but  affected  him  so  much  that  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed;  and  Captain 
Ryan  having  thrown  himself  on  him,  a 
violent  scuffle  ensued,  during  which  Lord 
Edward  drew  a  dagger  and  plunged  it 
into  his  side.  They  then  fell  on  the 
ground,  where  Captain  Ryan  received 
many  desperate  wounds,  one  of  which,  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  was  so  large 
that  his  bowels  fell  out  on  the  floor. 
Major  Sirr,  having  entered  the  room,  saw 
Captain  Swan  bleeding,  and  Lord  Edward 
advancing  towards  the  door,  while  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  weltering  in  blood  on  the  floor, 
was  holding  him  by  one  leg  and  Swan  by 
the  other.  He  therefore  tired  his  pistol 
at  Lord  Edward,  wounding  him  in  the 
shoulder.  His  lordship  then,  quite  over- 
powered, surrendered  himself.  He  was 
conveyed  at  once  to  the  Castle.  This 
was  two  days  before  the  arrest  of  the 
Sheares.  In  their  house  in  Baggot  Street 
was  found  a  rough  draft  of  a  proclama- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  publication  on  the  morning  after 
taking  possession  of  Dublin.  It  is  vio- 
lent and  vindictive,  though  not  approach- 
ing in  atrocity  to  the  actual  scenes  which 
were  then  daily  enacted  under  the  aus- 
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pices  of  Government.  Still,  having  been 
published  by  the  Government,  and  being 
authentic  (at  least  as  a  rough  draft),  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times. 
It  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  Irishmen,  your  cotfntry  is  free,  and 
you  are  about  to  be  avenged.  That  vile 
Government  which  has  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  oppressed  you,  is  no  more.  Some 
of  its  most  atrocious  monsters  have  already 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  and  the  rest 
are  in  our  hands.  The  national  flag — the 
sacred  green — is  at  this  moment  flying 
over  the  ruins  of  despotism  ;  and  that 
capital,  which  a  few  hours  past  had  wit- 
I  the  debauchery,  the  plots,  and  the 
crimes  of  your  tyrants,  is  now  the  citadel 
of  triumphant  patriotism  and  virtue. 
Arise  then,  united  sons  of  Ireland — arise 
like  a  great  and  powerful  people,  to  live 
free,  or  die.  Arm  yourselves  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  and  rush  like  lions 
on  your  foes.  Consider,  that  for  every 
enemy  you  disarm  you  arm  a  friend, 
ami  thus  become  doubly  powerful.  In 
the  cause  of  liberty  inaction  is  cowardice, 
and  the  coward  shall  forfeit  the  property 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  protect.  Let 
his  arms  be  secured  and  transferred  to 
•jrallant  spirits  who  want  and  will 
use  them.  Yes,  Irishmen,  we  swear  by 
that  eternal  justice  in  whose  cause  you 
fight,  that  the  brave  patriot  who  survives 
the  present  glorious  struggle,  and  the 
family  of  him  who  has  fallen,  or  hereafter 
shall  fall  in  it,  shall  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  grateful  nation  an  ample 
recompense  out  of  that  property  which 
the  crimes  of  our  enemies  have  forfeited 
into  its  hands  ;  and  his  name  shall  be 
inscribed  on  the  great  national  record  of 
Irish  revolution,  as  a  glorious  example  to 
all  posterity;  but  we  likewise  swear  to 
punish  robbery  with  death  and  infamy. 
We  also  swear  that  we  will  never  sheathe 
the  sword  till  every  being  in  the  country 
is  restored  to  those  equal  rights  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  given  to  all  men  ; 
until  an  order  of  things  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  which  no  superiority  shall  be 
acknowledged  among  the  citizens  of  Erin 
but  that  of  virtue  and  talents.  As  for 
those  degenerate  wretches  who  turn  their 
swords  against  their  native  country,  the 
national  vengeance  awaits  them.  Let 
them  find  no  quarter,  unless  they  shall 
prove  their  repentance  by  speedily  ex- 
changing the  standard  of  slavery  for  that 
of  freedom,  under  which  their  former 
errors  may  be  buried,  and  they  may  share 
the  glory  and  advantages  that  are  due  to 
the  patriot  bands  of  Ireland.  Many  of 
the  military  feel  the  love  of  liberty  glow 
within  their  breasts,  and  have  joined  the 


national  standard.  Keceive  with  open 
arms  such  as  shall  follow  so  glorious  an 
example.  They  can  render  signal  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  shall  be  re- 
warded according  to  their  deserts.  But. 
for  the  wretch  who  turns  his  sword  against 
his  native  country,  let  the  national  venge- 
ance be  visited  on  him ;  let  him  find 
no  quarter.  Two  other  crimes  demand 
.  .  .  .  Rouse  all  the  energies  of  your 
souls  ;  call  forth  all  the  merits  and  abili- 
ties which  a  vicious  Government  consigned 
to  obscurity ;  and,  under  the  conduct  of 
jour  chosen  leaders,  march  with  a  steady 
step  to  victory.  Heed  not  the  glare  of 
hired  soldiery,  or  aristocratic  yeoman ry  : 
they  cannot  stand  the  vigorous  shock  of 
freedom.  Their  trappings  and  their  arms 
will  soon  be  yours  ;  and  the  detested  Go- 
vernment of  England,  to  which  we  vow 
eternal  hatred,  shall  learn  that  the  trea- 
sures it  exhausts  on  its  accoutred  slaves, 
for  the  purpose  of  butchering  Irishmen, 
shall  but  further  enable  us  to  turn  their 
swords  on  its  devoted  head.  Attack  them 
in  every  direction,  by  day  and  by  night. 
Avail  yourselves  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  your  country,  which  are  innumerable, 
and  with  which  you  are  better  acquainted 
than  they.  Where  you  cannot  oppose 
them  in  full  force,  constantly  harass  their 
rear  and  their  flanks.  Cut  off  their  pro- 
visions and  magazines,  and  prevent  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  uniting  their 
forces.  Let  whatever  moments  you  can- 
not devote  to  fighting  for  your  country 
be  passed  in  learning  how  to  fight  for  it, 
or  preparing  the  means  of  war  ;  for  war, 
war  alone  must  occupy  every  mind  and 
every  hand  in  Ireland,  until  its  long-op- 
pressed soil  be  purged  of  all  its  enemies. 
Vengeance,  Irishmen !  Vengeance  on 
your  oppressers !  Remember  what  thou- 
sands of  your  dearest  friends  have  perished 
by  their  merciless  orders.  Remember 
their  burnings,  their  rackings,  their  tor- 
turings,  their  military  massacres,  and 
their  legal  murders.    Remember  Orr  !" 

In  this  proclamation — if  it  really  was 
intended  to  be  issued  as  it  was  drawn  up 
— we  have  at  least  the  evidence  that  the 
United  Irishmen  were  banded  together  to 
procure  "  equal  rights  for  all,"  and  con- 
templated no  oppression  of  any  sect  or 
class  of  their  countrymen.  However, 
such  as  it  was,  it  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  disavowed  by  other  leaders  of 
the  United  Irishmen  then  in  prison.  In 
the  examination  before  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  as  we  learn  by 
the  memoir  of  Emmet,  M-Neven,  and 
O'Connor,  the  following  examination  is 
found : — 

"  Lord  Kilwarden. — You  seem  averse  to 
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insurrection ;  I  suppose  it  was  because 
you  thought  it  impolitic. 

u Emmet — Unquestionably  ;  for  if  I 
imagined  an  insurrection  could  have  suc- 
ceeded, without  a  great  waste  of  blood 
and  time,  I  should  have  preferred  it  to 
invasion,  as  it  would  not  have  exposed  us 
to  the  chance  of  contributions  being  re- 
quired by  a  foreign  force;  but  as  I  did 
not  think  so,  and  as  I  was  certain  an 
invasion  would  succeed  speedily,  and 
without  much  struggle,  I  preferred  it 
even  at  the  hazard  of  that  inconvenience, 
which  we  took  every  means  to  prevent. 

"Lord  Dillon.— Mr.  Emmet,  you  have 
stated  the  views  of  the  executive  to  be 
very  liberal  and  very  enlightened,  and  I 
believe  yours  were  so;  but  let  me  ask  y.ni 
whether  it  was  not  intended  to  cut  off  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  contest)  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  party  by  a  summary 
mode,  such  as  assassination.  .My  reason 
for  asking  you  is,  John  Shearer  procla- 
mation, the  most  terrihlc  paper  that  ever 
appeared  in  any  country.  It  says  that 
'many  of  your  tyrants  have  bled,  ami 
others  must  bleed,'  &c. 

u  Kmmrt.— My  lords,  as  to  Mr.  Sheares' 
proclamation,  he  was  not  of  the  executive 
when  1  was. 

"ford  I /uincellor.— He  was  of  the  new 
executive. 

••  Emmet.— I  do  not  know  he  was  of  any 
executive,  except  from  what  your  lord- 
ship says  ;  but  I  believe  he  was  joined 
with  some  others  in  framing  a  particu- 
lar plan  of  insurrection  for  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  neither  do  I 
know  what  value  he  annexed  to  those 
words  in  his  proclamation  ;  but  I  can  an- 
swer that,  while  I  was  of  the  executive, 
there  was  no  such  design  but  the  contrary ; 
for  we  conceived  when  one  of  you  lost 
your  lives  we  lost  an  hostage.  Our  in- 
tention was  to  seize  you  all,  and  keep  you 
as  hostages  for  the  conduct  of  England  ; 
and,  after  the  revolution  was  over,  if  you 
could  not  live  under  the  new  government, 
to  send  you  out  of  the  country.  I  will 
add  one  thing  more,  which,  although  it  is 
not  an  answer  to  your  question,  you  may 
have  a  curiosity  to  hear.  In  such  a 
struggle  it  was  natural  to  expect  confis- 
cations. Our  intention  was,  that  every 
wife  who  had  not  instigated  her  husband 
to  resistance  should  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  property,  notwithstanding  confisca- 
tions ;  and  every  child  who  was  too  young 
to  be  his  own  master,  or  form  his  own 
opinion,  was  to  have  a  child's  portion. 
Your  lordships  will  now  judge  how  far 
we  intended  to  be  cruel. 

"  Lord  Chancellor.— Pray,  Mr.  Emmet, 
what  caused  the  late  insurrection  ? 


••  Emmet. — The  free  quarters,  the  houto- 
burnings,  the  tortures,  and  the  military 
executions  in  the  counties  of  Kildare, 
Carlow.  and  Wicklow. 

"Lord  Chancellor. — Don't  you  think  the 
arrests  of  the  12th  of  March  caused  it? 

'•Emmet. — No;  but  I  believe  if  it  had 
not  been  for  those  arrests  it  would  not, 
have  taken  place;  for  the  people,  irritated 
by  what  they  suffered,  bad  been  long 
pressing  the  executive  to  content  to  an 
insurrection;  hut  they  had  resisted  or 
eluded  it,  and  even  determined  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  line.  After  these  arrests. 
however,  other  persons  came  forward  who 
were  irritated  and  thought  differently, 
who  consented  to  let  that  partial  insur- 
rection take  place." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Lord  Castlercagh, 
by  direction  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  to 
inform  him  that  there  was  a  plan  for 
seizing  the  city,  and  recommending  pre- 
cautions. The  next  daj  bis  lordship 
presented  a  message  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  same  effect,  and  a  loyal 
address  was  presented  in  reply.  Great 
preparations  for  defence  were  now  made 
in  Dublin.  Various  civic  bodies  armed 
themselves  in  haste,  and  placed  them- 
selves at  the  service  of  the  authorities. 
Among  these  was  the  Lawyers'  Corps, 
which  showed  great  zeal  on  the  occasion; 
and  amongst  the  members  of  that  body  we 
find  the  name  of  a  young  lawyer  who  had 
very  lately  been  called  to  the  bar— Daniel 
O'Connell. 

It  Mas  now  impossible  to  prevent  the 
rising.  The  United  Irishmen  of  Leinster. 
though  thus  left  without  leaders,  had  got. 
their  instructions  for  action  on  the  28rd 
of  May;  and,  besides,  they  felt  that  no  re- 
verse of  fortune  in  the  open  field  could  be 
worse  than  what  they  were  now  suffering. 

It  appears  that  the  plan  of  attack 
formed  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had 
been  communicated  to  most  of  the  insur- 
gents; for  their  first  open  acts  of  hostility, 
though  apparently  fortuitous,  irregular, 
and  confused,  bore  evident  marks  of  a 
deep-laid  scheme  for  surprising  the  mili- 
tary by  separate,  though  simultaneous 
attacks,  to  surround  in  a  cordon  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  cut  off  all  succours  and 
resources  from  without.  On  that  day 
(May  23rd)  Mr.  Neilson*  and  some  others 

*  Mr.  Neilson  was  seized  between  nine  and  ten  in 
the  evening,  by  Gregg,  tho  keeper  of  Newgate,  as 
he  whs  reconnoiterillg  the  prison.  A  scuffle  ensued, 
and  Neilson  snapped  a  pistol  at  him  ;  by  the  inter- 
vention of  two  yeomen  he  was  secured  and  com- 
mitted. It  is  reported,  and  appears  probable,  that 
a  largo  number  of  tho  cuiispirators  who  were 
awaiting  his  orders,  having  lost  their  leader,  dis- 
persed for  that  night. 
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of  the  leaders  were  arrested ;  and  the  city 
and  county  of  Dublin  were  proclaimed 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council  in 
a  state  of  insurrection  ;  the  guards  at  the 
Castle  and  all  the  great  objects  of  attack 
were  trebled  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  city 
was  converted  into  a  besieged  garrison. 
Thus  the  insurgents  were  unable  to  effect 
anything  by  surprise.  Without  leaders, 
and  almost  without  arms  or  ammunition. 
they  ventured  on  the  bloody  contest, 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  forward- 
ness of  the  North,  the  first  commotions 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  Leinster. 
The  Northern  and  Connaught  mail  coaches 
were  stopped  by  parties  of  the  insurgents 
on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May  ;  and,  at 
about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  a  large  body  of  insurgents  at- 
tacked the  town  and  jail  of  N'aas,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,  where  Lord 
Gosford  commanded.  As  the  guard  had 
been  seasonably  increased,  in  expectation 
of  such  an  attack,  the  assailants  were 
repulsed  and  driven  into  a  narrow  avenue, 
where,  without  order  or  discipline,  they 
sustained  for  some  time  the  attack  of  the 
Armagh  militia,  and  of  the  fencible  corps 
raised  by  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ancient 
Britons.  The  King's  troops  lost  two 
officers  and  about  thirty  men;  and  the 
insurgents,  as  was  reported,  lost  110  in 
the  contest  and  their  flight.  They  were 
completely  dispersed,  and  several  of  them 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  same  day,  a 
small  division  of  His  Majesty's  forces 
were  surprised  at  the  town  of  Prosper- 
ous; and  a  detachment  at  the  village  of 
Clane  cut  their  way  through  to  Naas, 
with  considerable  loss.  About  the  same 
time.  General  Dundas  encountered  a  large 
body  of  insurgents  on  the  hills  near  Kil- 
cullen,  and  130  of  them  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field. 

On  the  following  day,  a  body  of  about 
400  insurgents,  under  the  command  of 
two  gentlemen  of  the  names  of  Ledwich 
and  Keough,  marched  from  Rathfarnham, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  Belgatt 
and  Clondalkin.  In  their  progress,  they 
were  met  by  a  party  of  thirty-five  dra- 
goons, under  the  command  of  Lord  Roden. 
After  some  resistance,  the  insurgents 
were  defeated,  great  numbers  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  their  leaders — Ledwich 
and  Keough  —  were  taken.  They  were 
immediately  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  executed. 

Although  the  first  effort  of  the  insur- 
gents had  been  thus  defeated,  still  they 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  another  attempt.     General 


Lake,  who,  upon  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie.  had  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  published  the  fol- 
lowing notice  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  May:  — 

"Lieutenant-General  Lake,  command- 
ing His  Majesty's  forces  in  this  kingdom, 
having  received  from  His  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  full  powers  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  and  to  punish  rebels  in  the 
most  summary  manner  by  martial  law,"  &c. 

On  the  same  morning,  the  Lord-Mayor 
of  Dublin  issued  a  proclamation  to  this 
effect : — 

"  Whereas,  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  crisis  demand  every  possible  pre- 
caution, these  are,  therefore,  to  desire  all 
persons  who  have  registered  arms  forth- 
with to  give  in  (in  writing)  an  exact  list 
or  inventory  of  such  arms  at  the  Town 
Clerk's  office,  who  will  file  and  enter  the 
same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose ,  and  all  persons  who  have  not  regis- 
tered their  arms  are  hereby  required 
forthwith  to  deliver  up  to  me,  or  some 
other  of  the  magistrates  of  this  city,  all 
arms  and  ammunition  of  every  kind  in 
their  possession  ;  and  if,  after  this  pro- 
clamation, any  person  having  registered 
their  arms  shall  be  found  not  to  have 
given  in  a  true  list  or  inventory  of  such 
arms;  or  if  any  person  who  has  not  re- 
gistered shall  be  found  to  have  in  their 
power  or  possession  any  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion whatever,  such  person  or  persons 
will,  on  such  arms  being  discovered,  be 
forthwith  sent  on  board  His  Majesty's 
navy,  as  by  law  directed. 

••  And  I  do  hereby  desire  that  all  house- 
keepers do  place  upon  the  outside  of  their 
doors  a  list  of  all  persons  in  their  respec- 
tive houses,  distinguishing  such  as  are 
strangers  from  those  who  actually  make 
part  of  their  family;  but  as  there  may 
happen  to  be  persons  who,  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments  are  obliged  to  conceal 
themselves,  I  do  not  require  such  names 
to  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  door, 
provided  such  names  are  sent  to  me.  And 
I  hereby  call  upon  all  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects within  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  immediately  to  comply  with  this 
regulation,  as  calculated  for  the  public 
security ;  as  those  persons  who  shall  will- 
fully neglect  a  regulation  so  easy  and 
salutary,  as  well  as  persons  giving  false 
statements  of  the  inmates  of  their  houses, 
must,  in  the  present  crisis,  abide  the  con- 
sequences of  such  neglect." 

Parliament,  being  then  in  session,  met 
as  usual,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  message 
from  the  Lord  -  Lieutenant,  that  he 
thought  it  his  indispensable  duty,  with 
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the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  under 
the  present  ei  renins  Unices  of  the  king- 
dom, to  issue  a  proclamation,  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  he  re- 
marked, the  time  for  speaking  was  now 
gone  l>y,  anil  that  period  at  last  come  when 
and  not  words  were  to  show  the  dis- 
Dt  of  memben  of  that  Bon 
of  every  man  who  truly  vain 
stitution  of  the  land,  or  wished  to  maintain 
the  laws,  and  protect  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  Every- 
thing which  courage,  hor.our,  fortune, 
could  offer  in  the  common  cause  was  now 
called  for.  The  rebels  had  openly  thrown 
off  the  mas!. 

Open  war  having  now  been  fairly  com- 
nu':i-.,|.  the  Government  proceeded  to 
the  strongest  measures  of  coercion.  Al- 
though l>y  no  public  ollieial  act  were  the 
picquetinga,   straagHm 

torturing*,  to  extort  confessions,  j  . 

:  toned,  yet  it  is  universally  known, 

that  under  the  rery  eye  of  Government, 

and  with  more  than  their  tacit  perm 
were  these  outrages  practised.  In  men- 
tioning the  Irish  Government,  it  is  not 
meant  that  tail  ijnteni  proceeded  from 
its  Chief  Governor ;  it  was  boasted  to 
have  been  extorted  from  him.  And  to 
this  hour  it  is  not  only  defended  and  jus- 
tilie  1,  but  panegyrised  by  the  advocates 
and  creatures  of  the  furious  drivers  of 
that  system  of  terrorism. 

So  far  from  their  being  any  doubtof  the 
existence  of  any  such  practices  a  short 
time  previous  to  and  during  the  rebellion, 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave  has,  in  an  addi- 
tional appendix  to  his  memoirs  of  the 
different  rebellions  in  Ireland,  given  to 
the  public  his  observations  upon  whipping 
and  free  quarters.  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  whosoever  considers  it  abstractedly, 
must,  of  course,  condemn  it  as  obviously 
repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
benign  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  those  of  justice  and  humanity;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  such  persons  as 
>ionately  considered  the  existing 
circumstances,  and  the"  pressure  of  the 
occasion  under  which  it  was  adopted, 
would  readily  admit  them  to  be,  if  not  an 
excuse,  at  least  an  ample  extenuation  of 
that  practice.  "  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  the 
fullest  information  could  have  been  ob- 
tained of  the  guilt  of  every  individual,  it 
would  have  been  impracticable  to  arrest 
and  commit  the  multitude.  Some  men  of 
discernment  and  fortitude  perceived  that 
that  some  new  expedient  must  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  subversion  of  Government, 
and  the  destruction  of  society;  and  whip- 
ping was  resorted  to. 


"As  to  the  violation  of  the  forms  of 
the  law  by  this  practice,  it  should  be 
recollected  the  law  of  nature,  which  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  it,  superse 
positive  institutions,  as  it  is  imprinted  on 
the  heart  of  man  for  the  preservation  of 
his  creatures,  as  it  speaks  strongly  and 
instinctively,  and  as  its  end  will  be  bailled 
by  the  slowness  of  deliberation. 

••  When  the  sword  of  civil  war  is  drawn, 
the  laws  are  silent.  As  to  the  violation 
of  humanity,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  cruelty  of  this 
banditti ;  that  their  object  was  the  extir- 
pation of  the  loyalists  ;  that  of  the  whip- 
pers,  the  preservation  of  the  community 
at  large. 

''This  practice  was  never  sanctioned 
by  Government,  as  they,  on  the  contrary, 
used  their  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  it  ; 
and  the  evidence  extorted  from  the  | 
whipped  never  was  used  to  convict  any 
person,  and  was  employed  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  discover  concealed  arms, 
and  to  defeat  the  deleterious 
the  traitors.  Free  quarters  were  confined 
merely  to  the  province  of  Leii 

"When  Government  was  possessed  of 
the  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
or  a  town,  who  had  taken  the 
usual  oaths  to  lull  and  deceive  the  magi- 
strates, were  possessed  of  concealed  arms, 
and  meditated  an  insurrection  and  mas- 
sacre, they  sent  amongst  them  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  whom  they  were  obliged 
to    maintain    by    contributions   levied  on 

themselves.  This  took  place  a  few  days 
before  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

"It  has  been  universally  allowed  that 
the  military  severities  practised  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  occasioned  a  prematura 
explosion  of  the  plot,  which  the  Directory 
intended  to  have  deferred  till  the  French 
effected  a  landing  ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Emmet,  declared  in  his  evidence,  upon 
oath,  before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Lords,  that,  but  for  the  salutary  effects 
of  those  military  severities,  there  would 
have  been  a  very  general  and  formidable 
insurrection  in  every  part  of  the  country." 

This  warm  advocate  for  the  torture  has 
not  with  his  usual  minuteness  favoured 
his  reader  with  any  instances  of  innocent 
persons  having  undergone  this  severe  trial 
from  wanton  suspicion,  personal  revenge, 
or  malevolent  cruelty.  Yet  many  such 
there  were ;  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
case,  where  the  very  cast  of  a  countenance 
that  displeased  a  corporal  or  common 
yeoman  sufficed  to  subject  the  unfortunate 
passenger  to  this  military  ordeal.  No 
man  can  give  credit  to  the  assertion,  that 
Government  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
prevent   it,   who   knows   anything  of  the 
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state  of  Ireland  at  that  disastrous  period. 
In  Bei  esf  jrJ's  Hiding  House,  Sandys' 
Prevot,  the  Old  Custom  House,  the 
Itoyal  Exchange,  some  of  the  barracks, 
and  other  places  in  Dublin,  there  were 
daily,  hourly,  notorious  exhibitions  of 
these  torturings,  as  there  also  were  in 
almost  every  town,  village,  or  hamlet 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  which  troops 
were  quartered.* 

Many  attacks  were  made  by  the  rebels 
on  the  second  day  of  the  rebellion  (the 
21th  of  May),  generally  with  ill-success  ; 
the  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Carlow, 
Hacketstown,  and  Monastereven.  There 
were  also  several  skirmishes  near  Rath- 
farnham,  Tallagh,  Lucan,  Luske,  Dun- 
boyne,  Barretstown,  Collon,  and  Baltin- 
glass.  At  Dunboyne  and  Barretstown 
the  insurgents  are  allowed  to  have  had 
the  advantage.  But  in  all  the  other 
encounters,  though  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  they  were  defeated,  with  in- 
credible loss  of  their  men. 

The  non-arrival  of  the  mail-coach  at 
the  usual  hour  of  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  Carlow,  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  rising  there  and  its  vicinity.  This 
town  lies  about  forty  miles  southwest  of 
Dublin.  Of  the  intended  attack  the 
•rarrison  was  apprised  by  an  intercepted 
letter,  and  from  Lieutenant  Roe,  of  the 
North  Cork  militia,  who  had  observed  the 
peasants  assembling  in  the  vicinity  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May.  The 
garrison  consisted  in  the  whole  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Mahon  of  the  Ninth  Dra- 
goons, and  they  were  very  judiciously 
posted  for  the  reception  of  the  assailants. 
A  body,  perhaps  amounting  to  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred,  having  assembled  be- 
fore the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Carlow, 
marched  into  the  town  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  on  the  25th  of  May,  in  a  very 
unguarded  and  tumultuary  manner,  shout- 
ing as  they  rushed  into  Tullow  Street, 
with  vain  confidence,  that  the  town  was 
their  own :  they  received  so  destructive  a 
fire  from  the  garrison,  that  they  recoiled 
and  endeavoured  to  retreat ;  but  finding 
their  flight  intercepted,  numbers  took 
refuge  in  the  houses,  which  were  immedi- 
ately fired  by  the  soldiery.  About  eighty 
houses,  with  some  hundred  men,  were 
consumed  in  this  conflagration.    As  about 

*  It  is  too  large  a  credit  to  be  allowed  to  this 
author's  assertion,  that  the  evidence  extorted  from 
he  person  whipped  never  icas  us(d  to  contkt  any 
person.  If  the  security  of  the  monarch  is  to  be 
found  in  the  affectionate  hearts  of  his  people,  it  is 
matter  of  important  consideration  how  far  these 
practices  teuded  more  to  unite  or  separate  the  two 
kingdoms. 


half  this  column  of  assailants  had  arrived 
within  the  town,  and  few  escaped  from 
that  situation,  their  loss  can  hardly  be 
estimated  at  less  than  four  hundred ; 
while  not  a  man  was  even  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  King's  troops. 

After  the  defeat,  executions  commenced 
here,  as  they  did  elswhere  in  this  calami- 
tous period,  and  about  two  hundred,  in  a 
short  time,  were  hanged  or  shot,  according 
to  martial  law.  Amongst  the  earliest 
victims  was  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  before 
whose  house  the  rebel  column  had  as- 
sembled, but  who  certainly  had  not 
accompanied  them  in  their  march;  he 
was  condemned  and  shot  as  a  United 
Irishman.  Sir  Edward  Crosbie  had  no 
further  connection  with  the  rebels  than 
that  they  exercised  on  a  lawji  before  the 
house,  which  of  course  Sir  Edward  could 
not  prevent. 

In  the  attack  upon  Slane,  a  mere 
handful  of  troops,  about  seventeen  yeo- 
men and  forty  of  the  Armagh  militia, 
although  surprised  in  the  houses  on  which 
they  were  billetted,  fought  their  way 
separately  to  their  rallying  post,  and  then 
made  so  vigorous  a  stand,  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  people  were  with  considerable 
slaughter  repulsed.  Several  of  the  assail- 
ants of  this  small  town  appeared  dressed  in 
the  uniforms  of  the  Cork  Militia  and 
Ancient  Britons ;  which  appearance  in  this 
and  several  other  instances,  proved  a  fatal 
deceit  to  the  King's  troops.  They  were  the 
spoils  taken  at  Prosperous  ;  at  which  place 
the  success  of  the  insurgents,  amongst 
other  causes,  was  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing been  headed  or  led  on  to  the  attack 
by  an  officer ;  as  their  defeats  in  most 
other  places,  with  immense  superiority  of 
numbers,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  some  intelligent  person  to  control 
and  direct  them.  Their  discomfitures  in 
general  were  not  the  effect  of  fear  or 
cowardice,  but  of  want  of  discipline  and 
organization. 

Kildare  County  was  not  favourable  to 
the  insurgents,  because  it  is  generally  a 
flat,  grassy  plain,  where  regular  cavalry 
can  act  with  terrible  effect.  Two  weeks 
were  sufficient  to  crush  all  insurrection- 
ary movements  in  that  county,  and  in 
Meath  and  Carlow.  Yet  in  that  short 
campaign  splendid  feats  of  gallantry  were 
achieved  by  the  half-armed  peasantry. 
At  Monastereven  the  insurgents  were  re- 
pulsed with  Rome  loss,  the  defenders  of 
the  place  being  in  part  "loyal"  Catholics, 
commanded  by  one  Cassidy.  At  Old 
Kilcullen  the  insurgents  defeated  and 
drove  back  the  advance-guard  of  General 
Dundas,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  regu- 
lar soldiers,  including  a  Captain  Erskine. 
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But  after  the  first  few  days,  there  was  in 
reality  no  insurrection  at  all  in  Kildare 
County  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  troops 
there,  though  called  sometimes  "  battles," 
were  nothing  but  onslaughts  on  disarmed 
fugitives  —  in  other  words,  massacres. 
These  proceedings  were  hailed  with 
triumph  in  Dublin,  as  great  military 
achievements.  For  example,  the  slaughter 
of  the  unresisting,  capitulated  people  at 
the  Gibbet  Hath  of  Kildare,  was  regarded 
as  a  vigorous  measure  which  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  time  required.  The  rebels, 
according  to  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  amounted 
to  about  3000  in  Dumber  ;  they  had  en- 
tered into  terms  with  General  Dundas, 
and  were  assembled  at  a  place  that  had 
been  a  Danish  fort,  called  the  Gibbet 
Rath.  Having  offered  terms  of  submis- 
sion to  General  Dundas  on  the  26th  of 
May,  that  General  dispatched  General 
Welford  to  receive  their  arms  and  grunt 
them  protection.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  latter,  however,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
the  multitude  of  unresisting  people  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  Sir  James  Duff, 
who,  having  galloped  into  the  plain, 
disposed  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Roden's 
fcncible  cavalry,  fell  upon  the  as- 
tonished multitude,  as  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave  states,  "  pell  rnell."  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  term  of 
capitulation,  admitted  into  the  King's 
peace  and  promised  his  protection,  were 
mowed  down  in  cold  blood,  at  a  place 
known  to  every  peasant  in  Kildare  as 
'•  the  Place  of  Slaughter,"  as  well  re- 
membered as  Mullaghmast  itself,  the 
Gibbet  Rath  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 

The  massacre  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
June  ;  the  terms  of  surrender  were  made 
by  one  Perkins,  a  rebel  leader,  on  the  part 
o'f  the  insurgents,  and  General  Dundas, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  with 
its  express  sanction  and  permission  for 
them,  on  delivering  up  their  arms,  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Their  leader  and 
his  brother  were  to  be  likewise  pardoned 
and  set  at  liberty. 

It  was  when  the  people  were  assembled 
at  the  appointed  place,  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  that  Sir  James  Duff,  at 
the  head  of  COO  men,  then  on  his  march 
from  Limerick,  proceeded  to  the  place  to 
procure  the  surrendered  weapons.  One 
of  the  insurgents,  before  giving  up  his 
musket,  discharged  it  in  the  air,  barrel 
upwards ;  this  simple  act  was  immediately 
construed  into  a  hostile  proceeding,  and 
the  troops  fell  on  the  astonished  multi- 
tude, and  the  latter  fled  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  and  were  pursued  and 
slaughtered  without  mercy  by  a  party 


of  fencible  cavalry,  called  "Lord  Joce- 
lyn's  Foxhuntcrs."  According  to  the 
Rev.  James  Gordon,  upwards  of  800 
fell  on  this  occasion  ;  Sir  R.  Musgrave 
states  350. 

"No  part  of  the  infamy  of  this  pro- 
ceeding," says  Dr.  Madden,  "attaches 
to  General  Dundas.  The  massacre  took 
place  without  his  knowledge  or  his 
sanction.  His  conduct  throughout  the 
rebellion  was  that  of  a  humane  and 
brave  man." 

The  brutal  massacre  on  the  Curragh  is 
thus  described  by  Lord  Camden,  the 
Lord -Lieutenant,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  : — 

"Dublin  Castle,  May  29iii. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  only  time  to  in- 
form your  grace,  that  I  learn  from  Gene- 
ral Dundas  that  the  rebels  in  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
delivered  up  a  number  of  their  leaders. 

"  By  a  dispatch  I  have  this  instant 
received,  I  have  the  further  pleasure  of 
acquainting  your  grace  that  Sir  James 
Duff,  who,  with  infinite  alacrity  and  ad- 
dress, has  opened  the  communication  with 
Limerick,  (that  with  Cork  being  already 
open,)  had  arrived  at  Kildare  whilst  the 
rebels  had  possession  of  it,  completely 
routed  them  and  taken  the  place. 
"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

"  Camden." 

The  same  transaction  is  thus  described 
by  the  chief  actor: — 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Major- General  Sir 

James  Duff  to  Lieutenant- General  Lake, 

dated  Monastereven. 

"I  marched  from  Limerick  on  Sunday 
morning  with  sixty  dragoons,  Dublin 
militia,  three  field  pieces,  and  two  curri- 
cle guns,  to  open  the  communication  with 
Dublin,  which  I  judged  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Government.  By  means  of 
cars  for  the  infantry,  I  reached  this  place 
in  forty-eight  hours.  I  am  now,  at  seven 
o'clock  this  morning  (Tuesday),  march- 
ing to  surround  the  town  of  Kildare,  the 
headquarters  of  the  rebels,  with  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  150  dragoons,  and  350 
infantry,  determined  to  make  a  dread- 
ful example  of  the  rebels.  I  have  left 
the  whole  country  behind  me  perfectly 
quiet  and  well  protected  by  means  of 
the  troops  and  yeomanry  corps. 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  forward  this  to 
you  by  the  mail  coach,  which  I  will  escort 
to  Naas.  I  am  sufficiently  strong.  You 
may  depend  on  my  prudence  and  success. 
My  guns  are  well  manned,  and  all  the 
troops  in  high  spirits.  The  cruelties  the 
rebels  have  committed  on  some  of    the 
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officers  and  men  have  exasperated  them 
to  a  great  degree.  Of  my  future  opera- 
tions I  will  endeavour  to  inform  you. 

"P.S.  — KlLDARE,    tWO    O'clock,    P.M.— 

"We  found  the  rebels  retiring  from  the 
town  on  our  arrival,  armed  ;  we  followed 
them  with  the  dragoons.  I  sent  on  some 
of  the  yeomen  to  tell  them,  on  laying 
flown  their  arms,  they  should  not  be  hurt. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  them  fired  on 
the  troops;*  from  that  moment  they 
were  attacked  on  all  sides— nothing  could 
stop  the  rage  of  the  troops.  I  believe  from 
two  to  three  hundred  of  the  rebels  were 
killed.  We  have  three  men  killed  and 
several  wounded.  I  am  too  much  fatigued 
to  enlarge." 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  in  detail 
the  various  slaughters  done  by  the  troops, 
sometimes  upon  armed  insurgents,  some- 
times upon  mere  masses  of  unarmed 
people.  These  were  all  commemorated 
indifferently  by  Lord  Camden  in  his  des- 
patches as  "  battles,"  "  defeats  of  the 
rebels,"  and  the  like.  One  of  his  des- 
patches describes  the  most  serious  part  of 
the  rising  in  Wicklow  County  :— 

"Dublin  Castle,  May  2Gth,  10a.m. 

"  Idy  Lord, — I  have  detained  a  packet, 
i:i  order  to  transmit  to  your  grace  the  in- 
formation received  this  morning. 

"  I  have  stated  in  a  private  letter  to 
your  grace,  that  a  party  of  the  rebels,  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundreds,  were 
attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the  Antrim 
Militia,  a  small  party  of  cavalry,  and 
Captain  Stratford's  yeomanry  ;  and  that, 
being  driven  into  the  town  of  Baltinglass, 
they  lost  about  150  men. 

"  This  morning  an  account  has  been 
received  from  Major  Hardy,  that  yester- 
day a  body  of  between  3000  and  4000 
had  collected  near  Dunlavin,  when  they 
were  entirely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
300  men,  by  Lieutenant  Gardner,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  Antrim  Militia, 
and  Captain  Hardy's  and  Captain  Hume's 
yeomanry. 

"  The  troops  and  yeomanry  behaved 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  in  both  actions." 

On  the  same  2Gth  of  May  another 
slaughter  took  place   on   Tara  Hill,   in 


*  Plowden  describes  the  affair  thus:  As  the 
troops  advanced  near  the  insurgents  to  receive 
their  surrendered  weapons,  one  of  the  latter, 
foolishly  swearing  that  he  would  not  deliver  his 
gun  otherwise  than  empty,  discharged  it  -with  the 
mazde  upwards. 


Meath.  Some  chiefs  of  the  Leinster  in- 
surgents had  assembled  at  that  point 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  a 
force  coming  from  the  North.  'They  were 
here  attacked,  and  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, killing  thirty-two  of  the  soldiers 
and  yeomanry,  they  were  again  over- 
powered, by  discipline  and  superior  arms. 
The  issue  is  told  in  this  despatch : — 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Scobie,  c* 
the  Ilea//  Fencibles,  to  Lieutenant- General 
Lake,  dated  Dunshaughlin,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, May  27th,  1798. 
M  The  division,  consisting  of  five  com- 
panies of  His  Majesty's  Reay  Regiment  of 
Fencible Infantry, which  I  have  the  honour 
to  command,  arrived  here  yesterday  morn- 
ing according  to  route,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Fingal's  troop  of  yeomen  cavalry, 
Captain  Preston's  and  Lower  Kells'  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  Captain  Molloy's  company 
of  yeomen  infantry. 

"  At  half-past  three  p.m.  I  was  informed 
that  a  considerable  force  of  the  rebel 
insurgents  had  taken  station  on  Tara  Hill. 
1  instantly  detached  three  companies  of 
our  division,  with  one  field-piece,  and  the 
above  corps  of  yeomanry,  to  the  spot, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  M'Lean, 
of  tin-  Keay's,  the  issue  of  which  has  an- 
swered my  most  sanguine  expectation. 

"The  rebels  lied  in  all  directions ;  350 
were  found  dead  on  the  field  this  morn- 
ing, among  whom  is  their  commander  in 
full  uniform  ;  many  more  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

"  Our  loss  is  inconsiderable,  being  nine 
rank  and  file  killed,  sixteen  rank  and  file 
wounded." 

On  the  whole,  it  must  he  admitted  that 
the  troops  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
crushing  the  insurgent  peasants  of  Kil- 
dare,  Dublin,  and  Meath.  The  slaughter 
of  the  people  was  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  resistance.  The  number  of 
deaths  arising  from  torture  or  massacre, 
where  no  resistance  was  offered  during 
the  year  1798,  forms  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  total  number  slain  in  this 
contest.  The  words  of  Mr.  Gordon  are  : 
— "  I  have  reason  to  think  more  men  than 
fell  in  battle  were  slain  in  cold  blood. 
No  quarter  was  given  to  persons  taken 
prisoners  as  rebels,  with  or  without  arms."  * 
In  the  meantime,  events  still  more 
serious  were  taking  place  in  Wexford 
County. 
*  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 
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Wexford  a  Peaceable  Countv. — Lord  Castlereagh's 
Judicious    Measures.  —  CathoHes  driven    out  of 

ury  Corps.— Treatment  of  Mr  RtSSjSrsid. 
— United  Irish  in  Wexford, —  I  lie  l'ii  StS  Oppose 
that  Society. — How  they  were  Requited. — Miles 
liynic. —  Torture  in  Wexioni. — Orangemen  InWax- 
ford. — North  Cork  Militia. — Hay's  Account  of  the 

v  of   the  Magistrates. — Slassacre  of   Cnr- 

I     Murphy. — Burning    of    his 

Chapel.— Miles  Byrne's  Account  of  First  Rising. 

—  Oulard.  —  Storm     of      Knnlscurthy. — Wexford 

itcd  by  the  King's  Troops — Occupied  by 
Insurgents.— Ail  the  County  now  in  Insurrection. 

ited  numbers  of  Insurgents  —  lVpulation  of 
the  County. 

Wexford  WM  one  of   the  most  peace- 
able  counties   in   Ireland.     Pro1 

and  Catholics  lived  there  in  greater  har- 
mony t!i;m  elsewhere ;  and  had  united  in 

forming  yeomanry  corps  for  di  i 

■  int ry  after  the  attempted  invasion 
under  Bocbe.  The  United  Irisli  organi- 
zation  extended  to  that  county 
know  from  Miles  ttvrne  ;  but  not  with 
such  power  as  in  Meath  and  Kildare,  tor 
the  very  reason  that  the  people  ven  not, 
up  to  that  tiinc,  subjected  to  such  intol- 
erable oppression.  In  the  first  months  of 
1798,  however,  everything  was  changed. 
Orders  were  given  from  the  Castle  to 
purify  the  yeomanry  corps,  by  expelling 
those  who  should  not  take  an  oath  that 
they  were  not  United  Irishmen.  The 
oath  was  to  the  effect  that  they  MH 
neither  United  Irishmen  nor  Om, 
but  practically,  the  measure  was  so  exe- 
cuted as  to  disarm  none  but  Catholics,  or 
such  Protestants  as  were  known  to  be 
liberal  in  their  opinions,  like  Antony 
Perry,  of  Inch.  Miles  Byrne  (the  per- 
sonal memoir  of  this  gallant  officer  was 
published  only  in  IMS)  gives  several 
examples : — 

"White,  of  Bally-Ellis,  raised  a  foot 
corps,  and  got  great  praise  from  the  Go- 
vernment, as  he  had  it  equipped  and 
armed  when  Hoehe's  expedition  came  to 
Bantry  Bay  in  17%. 

"  If  this  corps  was  one  of  the  first  that 
was  ready  to  march,  it  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  be  disbanded  and  disarmed,  for  it 
was  composed  principally  of  Catholics, 
though  the  officers  were  Protestants. 

"The  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Beaumont,  of  Hyde  Park,  in 
which  Antony  Perry,  of  Inch,  or  Perry 
Mount,  and  Ford,  of  Ballyfad,  were 
officers,  refused  to  take  any  oath  respect- 
ing their  being  Orangemen  or  United 
Irishmen  ;  at  the  same  time  they  resolved 
not  to  resign,  but  to  continue  their  service 


as  usual.  Soon  alter,  the  cor]'-  was 
ordered  to  assemble,  when  a  regiment  of 
militia  was  in  waiting,  and  the  suspected 
members  were  surrounded  and  disarmed; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  Catholics,  which 
were  about  one-half  of  the  corps,  with 
Perry  and  one  or  two  other  Protestanta, 
being  considered  too  liberal  to  make  part 
of  a  corps  that  was  henceforward  to  be 
upon  the  true  Protestant,  or  Orange 
m." 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  New  Park,  gives 
a  sample  of  the  proceedings  which  were 
carried   on   throughout   the  county  from 

ment  of  the  formidable  pro 
tion   of    martial    law        Jle   wrilt 
n) : — 
"Upon    the   28th  of  April,   197S,    my 
house,  offices,   and    grounds,   which    are 
very  considerable,  were  taken 
of  by  120  cavalry  and   infantry,   and   12 
officers,  who  themselves  of  all 

kinds  of  property  within  and  without,  and 
what  they  could  not  consume  sent  to  Athy 
barracks.  They  continued  in  possession 
about  thirty  days,  until  the  press  of  the 
blge  1  them  to  change  their  posi- 
tion. Upon  the  approach  of  the  military, 
my  wife  and  family,  of  course,  were 
obliged  tolly  my  habitation,  without  the 
shortest  previous  intimation,  and  I  was 
sent,  under  a  military  escort,  to  Dublin, 
where,  after  an  arrest  of  ninety-one  days, 
I  was  liberated,  without  the  slightest 
specific  charge  of  any  kind.  At  the  time 
of  my  arrest,  I  commanded  as  respectable 
a  corps  of  cavalry  as  any  in  the  kingdom, 
containing  fifty-six  in  number,  and  not 
the  slightest  impropriety  was  ever  at- 
tached to  any  of  its  members.  From  the 
time  the  military  possessed  themselves  of 
idence,  the  most  iniquitous  enor- 
mities were  everywhere  practised  upon 
the  people  of  the  country  ;  their  houses 
plundered;  their  stock  of  all  kinds  seized, 
driven  to  the  barracks,  and  sold  by  auc- 
tion; their  persons  arrested,  and  sentenced 
to  be  flogged,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
most  despicable  wretches  of  the  com- 
munity. A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
James  Bawson,  of  the  lowest  order,  the 
offal  of  a  dunghill,  had  every  person  tor- 
tured and  stripped,  as  his  cannibal  will 
directed.  He  would  seat  himself  on  a 
chair  in  the  centre  of  a  ring  formed 
around  the  triangles,  the  miserable  victims 
kneeling  wider  the  triangle  until  they  would 
be  spotted  over  with  the  blood  of  the  others. 
People  of  the  name  of  Cronin  were  thus 
treated.  He  made  the  father  kneel  under 
the  son  while  flogging,  the  son  under  the 
father,  &c." 

Why  such  a  demoniac  system  was  in- 
troduced  amongst   a  peaceful    people — 
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save  to  goad  them  into  revolt — it  is  quite 
impossible  to  comprehend.  Thousands 
of  men  who  had  avoided  the  United 
Irish  Society  before,  now  began  to 
join  it.  The  priests  were  still  counsel- 
ling patience  and  submission,  and  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  make  the  people 
deliver  up  their  pikes  and  other  weapons. 
Miles  Byrne  says: — "The  priests  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  association  of  United  Irish- 
men, particularly  poor  Father  John  Red- 
mond, who  refused  to  hear  the  confession 
of  any  of  the  United  Irish,  and  turned 
them  away  from  his  knees.  He  was  111— 
requited  afterwards  for  his  great  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  enemies  of  his  country ; 
for  after  the  insurrection  was  all  over, 
Karl  Mountnorris  brought  him  in  a  pri- 
soner to  the  British  camp  at  Gorey,  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  hung  him  up  to  a 
tree,  and  fired  a  brace  of  bullets  through 
his  body.  Lord  Mountnorris  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  show  his 
•  loyalty,'  for  he  was  rather  suspected  on 
account  of  not  being  at  the  head  of  his 
corps  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
his  neighbourhood.  Both  Redmond  and 
the  parish  priest,  Father  Frank  Cava- 
nagh,  were  on  the  best  terms  with  Earl 
Mountnorris.  dining  frequently  with  him 
at  his  scat,  Camelon  Park,  which  place 
Father  Redmond  prevented  being  plun- 
dered during  the  insurrection.  This  was 
the  only  part  he  had  taken  in  the  struggle." 

Various  kinds  of  torture  were  now 
habitually  applied  by  the  magistrates  to 
extort  confession  of  the  two  great  crimes 
— having  arms,  or  being  United  Irish, 
und  the  merest  suspicion,  or  pretence  of 
suspicion,  was  quite  enough  to  cause  a 
man  to  be  half-hanged,  flogged  almost  to 
death,  or  fitted  with  a  pitch  cap.  Ed- 
ward Hay  gives  a  good  general  account  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  Wexford  people 
were  at  last  maddened  to  revolt : — 

"  The  Orange  system  made  no  public 
appearance  in  the  county  of  Wexford 
until  the  beginning  of  April,  on  the  arri- 
val there  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Kingsborough.  In  this 
regiment  there  were  a  great  number  of 
Orangemen,  who  were  zealous  in  making 
proselytes  and  displaying  their  devices 
— having  medals  and  Orange  ribbons 
triumphantly  pendant  from  their  bosoms. 
It  is  believed  that  previous  to  this  period 
there  were  but  few  actual  Orangemen 
in  the  county ;  but  soon  after,  those 
whose  principles  inclined  that  way,  find- 
ing themselves  supported  by  the  mili- 
tary, joined  the  association,  and  publicly 
avowed  themselves  by  assuming  the  de- 
vices of  the  fraternity. 


"  It  is  said  that  the  North  Cork  regi- 
ment were  also  the  inventors  (but  they 
certainly  were  the  introducers)  of  pitch- 
cap  torture  into  the  county  of  Wexford. 
Any  person  having  his  hair  cut  short 
(and,  therefore,  called  a  croppy,  by  which 
appellation  the  soldiery  designated  an 
United  Irishman),  on  being  pointed  out 
by  some  loyal  neighbour,  was  immedi- 
ately seized  and  brought  into  a  guard- 
house, where  caps,  either  of  coarse  linen 
or  strong  brown  paper,  besmeared  inside 
with  pitch,  were  always  kept  ready  for 
service.  The  unfortunate  victim  had  one 
of  these,  well  heated,  compressed  on  his 
head,  and  when  judged  of  a  proper  degree 
of  coolness,  so  that  it  could  not  be  easily 
putted  off,  the  sufferer  was  turned  out 
amidst  the  horrid  acclamations  of  the 
merciless  torturers ;  and  to  the  view  of 
vast  numbers  of  people,  who  generally 
crowded  about  the  guard-house  door, 
attracted  by  the  cries  01  the  tormented. 
Many  of  those  persecuted  in  this  manner 
experienced  additional  anguish  from  the 
melted  pitch  trickling  into  their  eyes. 
This  afforded  a  rare  addition  of  enjoy- 
ment to  these  keen  sportsman,  who  re- 
iterated their  horrid  yells  of  exultation 
on  the  repetition  of  the  several  accidents 
to  which  their  game  was  liable  from  being 
turned  out ,  for,  in  the  confusion  and 
hurry  of  escaping  from  the  ferocious  hands 
of  these  more  than  savage  barbarians,  the 
blinded  victims  frequently  fell,  or  inad- 
vertently dashed  their  heads  against  the 
walls  in  their  way.  The  pain  of  disen- 
gaging this  pitched  cap  from  the  head 
must  be  next  to  intolerable.  The  hair 
was  often  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and 
not  unfrequently  parts  of  the  skin  were 
so  scalded  or  blistered  as  to  adhere 
and  come  off  along  with  it.  The  terror 
and  dismay  that  these  outrages  occa- 
sioned are  inconceivable.  A  sergeant 
of  the  North  Cork,  ^nicknamed  'lorn  the 
Devil,  was  most  ingenious  in  devising 
new  methods  of  torture.  Moistened  gun- 
powder was  frequently  rubbed  into  the 
hair  cut  close,  and  then  set  on  fire.  Some, 
while  shearing  for  this  purpose,  had  the 
tips  of  their  ears  snipped  off.  Some- 
times an  entire  ear,  and  often  both  ears 
were  completely  cut  off ;  and  many  lost 
part  of  their  noses  during  the  like  pre- 
paration. But,  strange  to  tell,  these 
atrocities  were  publicly  practised  without 
the  least  reserve  in  open  day,  and  no 
magistrate  or  officer  ever  interfered,  but 
shamefully  connived  at  this  extraordinary 
mode  of  quieting  the  people  I  Some  of 
the  miserable  sufferers  on  these  shocking 
occasions,  or  some  of  their  relations  or 
friends,  actuated  by  a  principle  of  re-tali  u- 
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tion,  if  not  of  revenge,  cut  short  the  hair 
of  several  persons,  whom  they  either  con- 
sidered as  enemies,  or  suspected  of  having 
pointed  them  out  as  objects  for  such  des- 
perate treatment. 

"  This  was  done  with  a  view  that  those 
active  citizens  should  fall  in  for  a  little 
experience  of  the  like  discipline,  or  to 
make  the  fashion  of  short  hair  so  general 
that  it  might  no  longer  be  a  mark  of 
party  distinction.  Females  were  also 
exposed  to  the  grossest  insults  from  these 
military  rullians.  Many  women  had  their 
petticoats,  handkerchiefs,  caps,  ribbons, 
and  all  parts  of  their  dress  that  exhibited 
a  shade  of  green  (considered  the  national 
colour  of  Ireland),  torn  off,  and  their  ears 
■Mailed  by  the  most  vile  and  indecent 
ribaldry.  This  was  a  circumstance  so 
unforeseen,  and  of  course  so  little 
provided  against,  that  many  women  of 
enthusiastic  loyalty  suffered  outrage  in 
this  manner. 

"  The  proclamation  of  the  County  of 
Wexford  having  given  greater  MOM  to 
the  ingenuity  of  magistrates  to  devise 
means  of  quelling  all  symptoms  of  re- 
bellion, as  well  as  of  using  every  exertion 
to  procure  discoveries,  they  soon  fell  to 
the  burning  of  houses  wherein  pikes,  or 
other  offensive  weapons,  were  discovered, 
10  matter  how  brought  there  ;  but  they 
lid  not  stop  here,  for  the  dwellings  of 
suspected  persons,  and  those  from  which 
any  of  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be 
absent  at  night,  were  also  consumed.  The 
circumstance  of  absence  from  the  houses 
vciv  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  although  there  were  the  strictest 
orders  forbidding  it.  This  was  occasioned 
at  first,  as  was  before  observed,  from  ap- 
prehension of  the  Orangemen,  but  after- 
wards proceeded  from  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  torture  by  the  people  from  the 
yeomen  and  magistrates.  Some,  too, 
abandoned  their  houses  for  fear  of  being 
whipped,  if,  on  being  apprehended,  con- 
fession satisfactory  to  the  magistrates 
could  neither  be  given  or  extorted ;  and 
this  infliction  many  persons  seemed  to 
fear  more  than  death  itself.  Many  un- 
fortunate men,  who  were  taken  in  their 
houses,  were  strung  up,  as  it  were  to  be 
hanged,  but  were  let  down  now  and  then 
to  try  if  strangulation  would  oblige  them 
to  become  informers.  After  these  and 
the  like  experiments,  several  persons  lan- 
guished for  some  time,  and  at  length  per- 
ished in  consequence  of  them.  Smiths  and 
carpenters,  whose  assistance  was  consider- 
ed indispensable  in  the  fabrication  of  pikes 
were  pointed  out  on  evidence  of  their 
trades  as  the  first  and  fittest  objects  of 
torture.   But  the  sagacity  of  some  magis- 


trates became  at  length  so  acute,  from 
habit  and  exercise,  that  they  discerned  an 
United  Irishman  even  at  the  first  glance  ! 
And  their  zeal  never  suffered  any  person 
whom  they  designed  to  honour  with  such 
distinction  to  pass  off  without  convincing 
proof  of  their  attention 

"Mr.  Hunter  Gowan  had  for  many 
years  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
in  apprehending  robbers,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  .£100  per 
annum.  Now  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a 
magistrate,  and  promoted  to  be  captain 
of  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  he  was  zealous  in 
his  exertions  to  inspire  the  people  about 
Gorey  with  dutiful  submission  to  the 
magistracy  and  a  respectful  awe  of  the 
yeomanry.  On  a  public  day  in  the  week 
preceding  the  insurrection,  the  town  of 
Gorey  beheld  the  triumphal  entry  of  Mr. 
Gowan,  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  with  his 
sword  drawn  and  a  human  finger  stuck 
on  the  point  of  it. 

•'  With  this  trophy  he  marched  into 
the  town,  parading  up  and  down  the 
streets  several  times,  so  that  there  was 
not  a  person  in  Gorey  who  did  not  witness 
this  exhibition ;  while  in  the  meantime 
the  triumphant  corps  displayed  all  the 
devices  of  Orangemen.  After  the  labour 
and  fatigue  of  the  day,  Mr.  Gowan  and 
his  men  retired  toa  public  house  to  refresh 
themselves,  and,  like  true  blade*  of  oasts, 
their  punch  was  stirred  about  with  the 
finger  that  had  graced  their  ovation, 
in  imitation  of  keen  fox  hunters,  who 
whisk  a  bowl  of  punch  with  the  brush  of 
a  fox  before  their  boozing  commences. 
This  captain  and  magistrate  afterwards 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jones,  where 
his  daughters  were,  and  while  taking  a 
snack  that  was  set  before  him,  he  bragged 
of  having  blooded  his  corps  that  day,  and 
that  they  were  as  stauncli  blood-hounds 
as  any  in  the  world.  The  daughters 
begged  of  their  father  to  show  them  the 
croppy  finger,  which  he  deliberately  took 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  to  them. 
Misses  dandled  it  about  with  senseless 
exultation,  at  which  a  young  lady  in  the 
room  was  so  shocked  that  she  turned 
about  to  a  window,  holding  her  hand  to 
her  face  to  avoid  the  horrid  sight.  Mr. 
Gowan,  perceiving  this,  took  the  finger 
from  his  daughters,  and  archly  dropped 
it  into  the  disgusted  lady's  bosom.  She 
instantly  fainted,  and  thus  the  scene 
ended  1  !  1 

"  Having  spent  Friday,  the  25th  of 
May,  with  Mr.  Turner,  a  magistrate  of 
the  county,  at  Newfort,  he  requested  me 
to  attend  him  next  day  at  Newpark,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  where,  as  the  most 
central  place,  he  had  appointed  to  meet 
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the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  ac- 
cordingly met  him  there  on  Saturday, 
the  26th.  where  he  continued  the  whole 
day  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  vast  numbers  of  people.  A  certificate 
was  given  to  every  person  who  took 
the  oath  and  surrendered  any  offensive 
weapon.  Many  attended  who  offered  to 
take  the  oath,  and  also  to  depose  that 
they  were  not  United  Irishmen,  and  that 
they  possessed  no  arms  of  any  kind 
whatever  and  earnestly  asked  for  certi- 
ficates. But  so  great  was  the  concourse 
of  these,  that,  considering  the  trouble  of 
writing  them  out,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  supply  them  all  with  such  testimonials 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Turner,  therefore, 
continued  to  receive  surrendered  arms, 
desiring  such  as  had  none  to  await  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  Num- 
bers, however,  still  conceiving  that  they 
would  not  be  secure  without  a  written 
protection,  offered  ten  times  their  in- 
trinsic value  to  such  as  had  brought 
pike  blades  to  surrender ;  but  these 
being  unwilling  to  forego  the  benefit  of 
a  written  protection  for  the  moment, 
refused  to  part  with  their  weapons  on 
any  other  condition.  Among  the  great 
numbers  assembled  on  this  occasion  were 
some  men  from  the  village  of  Ballaghkeen, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  being  more 
dead  than  alive,  from  the  apprehensions 
they  were  under  of  having  their  houses 
burned  or  themselves  whipped  should  they 
return  home.  These  apprehensions  had 
been  excited  to  this  degree  because  that, 
on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  24th,  the 
Enniscorthy  cavalry,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton  Jacob,  had  come  to 
Ballaghkeen ;  but,  on  hearing  the  ap- 
proaching noise,  the  inhabitants  ran  out 
of  their  houses,  and  fled  into  large  brakes 
of  furze  on  a  hill  immediately  above  the 
village,  from  whence  they  could  hear  the 
cries  of  one  of  their  neighbours,  who  was 
dragged  out  of  hi3  house,  tied  up  to  a 
thorn  tree,  and  while  one  yeoman  con- 
tinued flogging  him,  another  was  throw- 
ing water  on  his  back.  The  groans  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer,  from  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  reverberated  widely  through  the 
appalled  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  spot  of 
execution  these  men  represented  to  have 
appeared  next  morning  *  as  if  a  pig  had 

been  killed.'  "* 

On  the  25th  of  May  was  perpetrated 
the  massacre  of  Carnew.  A  large  number 
of  prisoners  had  been  shut  up  in  the  jail 
of  that  place,  on  suspicion  of  being  guilty 
of  possessing  arms,  or  of  knowing  some 
one  who  possessed  arms.  These  prisoners 
were  all  taken  out  of  the  jail  and 
*  Edward  Hay. 


deliberately  shot  in  the  Ball  Alley,  by  the 
yeomen  and  a  party  of  the  Antrim  Militia, 
in  presence  of  their  officers.  \ 

Father  John  Murphy  was  curate  of 
Monageer  and  Boolevogue.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments, having  studied  in  the  University  of 
Seville.  He  had  now  been  resident  several 
years,  quietly  doing  the  sacred  duties  of 
his  calling,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  all  his 
neighbours,  and  little  dreaming  that  it, 
was  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  head  an  insurrec- 
tion. Miles  Byrne,  who  knew  him  well, 
narrates  with  much  simplicity  the  story 
of  the  good  priest's  first  act  of  war  :— 

"The  Reverend  John  Murphy,  of  the 
parish  of  Monageer  and  Boolevogue, 
was  a  worthy,  simple,  pious  man. 
and  one  of  those  Roman  Catholic 
prieots  who  used  the  greatest  exertions 
and  exhortations  to  oblige  the  people 
to  surrender  their  pikes  and  tire-arms 
of  every  description.  As  soon  as  the 
cowardly  yeomanry  thought  that  all  the 
arms  were  given  up,  and  that  there  was 
no  further  risk,  they  took  courage,  and 
set  out,  on  Whit  Saturday,  the  2Gth  of 
May,  1798,  burning  and  destroying  all 
before  them.  Poor  Father  John,  seeing 
his  chapel  and  his  house,  and  many  others 
of  the  parish,  all  on  fire,  and  in  several 
of  them  the  inhabitants  consumed  in  the 
flames,  and  that  no  man  seen  in  coloured 
clothes  could  escape  the  fury  of  the  yeo- 
manry, betook  himself  to  the  next  wood, 
where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
unfortunate  people  who  had  escaped  ;  all 
came  beseeching  liis  reverence  to  tell 
them  what  was  to  become  of  them  and  their 
poor  families.  He  answered  them  ab- 
ruptly, that  they  had  better  die  courage- 
ously in  the  field  than  be  butchered  In 
their  houses  ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  if 
he  had  any  brave  men  to  join  him,  he  was 
resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  and  prove 
to  those  cruel  monsters  that  they  should 
not  continue  their  murders  and  devasta- 
tions with  impunity.  All  answered  and 
cried  out  that  they  were  determined  to 
follow  his  advice,  and  to  do  whatever  he 
ordered.  •  Well,  then,'  he  replied,  '  we 
must,  when  night  comes,  get  armed  the 
best  way  we  can,  with  pitch-forks  and 
other  weapons,  and  attack  the  Camolen 
Yeomen  Cavalry  on  their  way  back  to 
Earl  Mountnorris,  where  they  will  return 
to  pass  the  night,  after  satisfying  their 
savage  rage  on  the  dotenceless  country 
people.' 

"  Father  John's  plan  was  soon  put  in 

execution.     He  went  to  the  high  road 

by  which  the  corps  was  to  return,  left  a 

few  men  near  a  house,  with  instructions 

•Hay,  Maddea 
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to  place  two  cars  across  the  road  the  mo- 
ment the  last  of  the  cavalry  had  passed, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  thence,  halt 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  made  a  complete 
barricade  across  the  highway,  and  then 
placed  all  those  brave  fellows  who  followed 
him  behind  a  hedge  along  the  road-side  ; 
and  in  this  position  he  waited  to  receive 
this  famous  yeomanry  cavalry,  returning 
from  being  glutted  with  all  manner  of 
crimes  daring  this  memorable  day,  the 
86th  of  May,  1798. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  this  corps, 
riding  in  great  speed,  encountered  the 
above-mentioned  obstacle  on  the  road, 
and  were  at  the  same  BMBMaJ  attacked 
from  front  to  rear  by  Father  John  and 
his  brave  men,  with  their  pitch-forks. 
The  cavalry,  after  died  "ir  pis- 

ot  no  time  to  reload  them,  or  to 
make  much  use  of  their  sabres.  In  short, 
they  were  literally  lifted  out  of  their 
saddles,  and  fell  dead  under  their  horses' 
Lieutenant  Booky,  who  had  the 
command  in  the  absence  of  Earl  Mount- 
norris.  was  one  of  the  first  killed;  lie  was 
a  sanguinary  villain,  and  it  seemed  a  just 
judgment  that  l>ofell  them  all.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  Father  John  and  his  men 
v.ere  much  elated  with  their  victory,  and 
getting  arms,  ammunition,  and  horses  by 

-idered  themselves  formidable,  and 
able  at  least  to  beat  the  cruel  yeomanry 
in  vwvy  encounter.  They  marched  at 
once  to  Camolen  Park,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Mountnorris,  where  they  got  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  of  every  description, 
and  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
country  people  for  months  befoa 
even  the  carbines  belonging  to  the  corps, 
and  which  had  not  been  distributed,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Earl  from  Dublin. 

••  During  the  night,  and  the  next  day, 
Whit  Sunday,  the  L'7th  of  May.  the  people 
flacked  in  to  join  Father  John's  standard, 
on  hearing  of  his  success ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  news  was  known  in  Gorey,  the  troops 
took  fright  and  abandoned  the  town,  let- 
ting the  prisoners  go  where  they  pleased  ; 
but  finding  that  Father  John  had  marched 
in  another  direction,  they  returned  and 
resumed  their  persecutions  as  before ; 
they  again  arrested  great  numbers  and 
had"  them  placed  in  the  market-house 
loft,  ready  to  be  butchered  the  moment 
the  insurgents  made  their  appearance  be- 
fore the  town.  Poor  Ferry  was  amongst 
the  prisoners,  and  in  a  dreadful  state, 
having  the  skin  as  -well  as  the  hair 
burned  off  his  head.  Esmond  Cane  was 
arrested  that  day  and  made  a  prisoner." 

Father  John  might  now  have  marched 
into  Wicklow  County  without  much  op- 
position, "  but,"  continues  Miles  Byrne, 


"he  thought  it  would  be  m  tie  advisable 
to  raise  the  whole  county  of  Wexford 
first,  and  get  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  In  consequence  of  this 
decision,  on  Whit  Sunday,  the  2  :h  <■! 
May,  he  marched  with  all  his  forces, 
then  amounting  to  four  or  live  'hou- 
sand  men,  to  Oulard  Hill,  a  distant  e  of 
ten  miles  from  Wexford,  and  five  from 
Enniscorthy.  He  encamped  on  this  hill 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  unfortunate  people  who  were  hiding 
to  come  and  join  him.  He  soon  perceived 
several  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry  in 
sight,  but  all  keeping  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  hill,  waiting  until  the  infantry 
from  Wexford  arrived  to  make  the  first 
attack. 

"  Shortly  after,  he  saw  a  large  force  on 
the  march,  flanked  by  some  cavalry,  and 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  mount  the  hill. 
Father  John  assembled  his  men  and 
showed  them  the  different  corps  of  cavalry 
that  were  waiting,  he  said,  'to  see  usdis- 
by  the  foot  troops,  to  fall  on  us  and 
to  cut  us  in  pieces  ;  but  let  us  remain  firm 
rand  we  shall  surely  defeat  the  in- 
fantry, .and  then  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  cavalry,  as  they  are  too 
great  cowards  to  venture  into  the  action.' 
All  promised  to  conform  to  his  instruc- 
tions. 'Well,  then,'  he  rejoined,  'we 
must  march  against  the  troops  that  are 
mounting  the  hill,  and  when  they  are  de- 
and  ready  to  begin  the  attack,  we 
must  retreat  precipitately  back  to  where 
we  are,  and  then  throw  ourselves  down 
behind  this  old  ditch,'  pointing  to  I 
boundary  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  All  his 
instructions  were  executed  as  he  had 
ordered. 

"  The  King's  troops  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Foote  and  Major  Lombard, 
and  as  soon  as  they  came  within  about 
two  musket-shots  of  the  insurgents,  they 
deployed  and  prepared  for  action,  but  be- 
came enraged  when  they  saw  the  insur- 
gents retreating  back  to  the  top  of  the 
hill;  however,  they  followed  quickly, 
knowing  that  the  hill  was  completly  sur- 
rounded by  the  several  corps  of  yeomanry 
cavalry,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
insurgents  to  escape  before  they  came  in 
with  them. 

'•  Father  John  allowed  the  infantry  to 
come  within  half  musket-shot  of  the 
ditch,  and  then  a  few  men  on  each  flank 
and  in  the  centre  stood  up,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  whole  line  of  infantry 
fired  a  volley.  Instantly,  Father  John 
and  all  his  men  sallied  out  and  at- 
tacked the  soldiers,  who  were  in  the 
act  of  re-charging  their  arms ;  and 
although  they  made  the  best  light  they 
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could  with  their  muskets  and  bayonets. 
they  were  soon  overpowered  and  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  pikemen,  or  rather 
by  the  men  with  pitch-forks  and  other 
weapon*  ;  for  very  few  had  pikes  at  this 
oattle,  on  account  of  having  given  them 
dp  by  the  exhortations  and  advice  of  the 
priests. 

"Of  this  formidable  expedition,  which 
was  sent  from  "Wexford  on  the  27th  of 
May  to  exterminate  the  insurgents,  very 
few  returne.l  to  bring  the  woeful  tidings 
of  their  defeat,  and  the  glorious  victory 
obtained  by  the  people  over  their  cruel 
tyrants.  Of  the  North  Cork  party  that 
had  been  the  scourge  of  the  country  for 
several  months  previous,  and  so  distin- 
guished for  making  Orangemen,  hanging, 
picqueting,  putting  on  pitch-caj 
Major  Lombard,  the  Honourable  Captain 
De  Courcy,  Lieutenants  Williams,  Ware, 
Barry,  and  Ensign  Keogh,  with  all  the 
privates  but  two,  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  short,  none  e 
except  Colonel  Foote,  a  sergeant,  a  drum- 
mer, and  the  two  privates  mentioned 
above.  The  insurgents  had  but  three 
killed  and  five  or  six  wounded.  The 
Shilmalicr  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col. 
Lehunt,  as  well  as  the  different  corps  of 
cavalry  that  surrounded  the  hill  during 
the  battle,  and  which  did  not  take  any 
part  in  the  action,  in  their  precipitate 
retreat  to  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  and 
Gorey,  shot  every  man  they  met  on  the 
road,  went  to  the  houses,  called  the  people 
to  their  doors  and  put  them  to  death , 
many  who  were  asleep  shared  the  same 
late,  their  houses  being  mostly  burned. 

'•  Solomon  Biehards,  commander  of  the 
Enniscorthy  Cavalry,  and  Hawtry  White, 
who  commanded  all  the  troops  of  cavalry 
sent  from  Gorey  to  exterminate  the 
people,  surpassed  description.  They  little 
thought,  however,  that  for  every  one  they 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  they  were  send- 
ing thousands  to  join  the  insurgent  camp. 

"  Father  John  and  his  little  army  now 
became  quite  flushed  with  their  last  vic- 
tory. Seeing  the  King's  troops  flying 
and  escaping  in  every  direction,  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  which  division 
they  .should  pursue  ;  they,  however  (hav- 
ing as  yet  no  cavalry),  marched  from 
Oulard  Hill  and  encamped  for  the 
night  on  Carrigrew  Hill.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  28th  of  May,  at  seven  o'clock, 
they  marched  to  Camolen,  and  from  thence 
to  Ferns.  Not  meeting  with  any  of  the 
King's  troops  in  this  town  to  oppose  them, 
and  having  learned  that  they  had  re- 
treated to  Gorey  and  to  Enniscorthy, 
Father  John  resolved  at  once  to  attack 
this  last  town,  in  order  to  afford  a  better 


opportunity  to  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
country  people  to  escape  from  their  hid- 
ing places  and  come  and  join  his  standard, 
he  and  his  little  army  crossed  the  Slaney 
by  the  bridge  at  Bcarawalah  ;  and  cer- 
tainly this  skilful  manoeuvre  or  counter- 
march had  the  happiest  result ;  for  im- 
mediately on  crossing  the  river  he  was 
joined  by  crow/ 

On  their  arrival  before  Enniscorthy, 
the  insurgents  amounted  to  the  number 
of  7000  men,  800  of  whom  were  armed 
with  guns,  which  they  had  seized  at 
Camolen  almost  immediately  after  they 
had  been  sent  to  that  place  by  the  Earl  of 
Mountnorris.  About  one  o'clock  on  the 
28th  of  May.  Enniscorthy  was  attacked 
byr  this  vast  multitude,  and  after  a  vigor- 
ous defence  by  the  comparatively  small 
garrison,  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
insurgents  The  garrison  retreated  and 
fell  back  on  Wexford;  they  lost  above 
ninety  of  their  men.  and  the  town  I 
fire  in  several  places.  They  were  attended 
by  a  confused  number  of  unfortunate 
loyal  inhabitants,  but  were  not  pursued 
by  the  insurgents,  who  might  have  easily 
cut  off  their  retreat. 

To  disperse  the  insurgents,  if  possible, 
without  battle  or  concession,  or  perhaps  to 
divert  their  attention  and  retard  their 
progress,  an  expedient  was  essayed  by 
Captain  Boyd,  of  the  Wexford  Cavalry. 
This  officer  had.  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
quisition to  that  purpose  of  the  sheriff 
and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  85tb  and 
27th,  from  information  or  suspicion  of 
treasonable  designs,  arrested  Beauchamp 
Bagenal  Harvey,  of  Bargy  Castle,  John 
Henry  Colclough,.  of  Bally t eigne,  and 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  New  Bark,  all 
three  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county 
of  Wexford.  Visiting  them  in  prison  on 
the  20th,  Captain  Boyd  agreed  with  these 
gentlemen,  that  one  of  them  should  go  to 
the  rebels  at  Enniscorthy,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  to  disperse  and  return 
to  their  homes ,  but  would  not  give 
authority  to  promise  any  terms  to  the 
insurgents  in  ease  of  submission.  Col- 
clough, at  the  request  of  Mr.  Harvey, 
agreed  to  go  on  condition  of  his  being 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  On  the 
arrival  of  these  two  gentlemen  at  Ennis- 
corthy, about  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  they  four.d  the  insurgents 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  distracted  in  their 
councils,  and  undetermined  in  any  plan 
operation ;  some  proposing  to  attack 
Newtownbarry,  others  Boss,  others  Wex- 
ford, others  to  remain  in  their  present 
posts ;  the  greater  number  to  march 
home  for  the  defence  of  their  houses 
against  Orangemen. 
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It  was  but  the  resolution  of  a  moment 
to  march  in  a  body  to  attack  Wexford. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  they  detained  in  the  camp, 
and  Mr.  Colclough  they  sent  back  to  an- 
nounce their  hostile  intentions. 

Mr.  Colclough  arrived  in  Wexford 
early  in  the  evening,  and  waited  in  the 
Bull  Ring  (a  small  square  in  the  town  so 
denominated)  until  the  officers  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  place  had  there  assem- 
bled, when  he  informed  them,  in  a  very 
audible  voice,  from  horseback,  that  hav- 
ing gone  out,  according  to  directions,  to 
the  insurgents  on  Vinegar  Hill,  he  found 
as  he  had  already  suggested  before  his 
departure,  that  he  possessed  no  inflnence 
with  the  people,  who  had  ordered  him  to 
return  and  announce  their  determination 
of  marching  to  the  attack  of  Wexford  ; 
adding  that  they  had  detained  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. Mr.  Colclough  then  requ< 
be  informed,  if  it  were  intended  to  make 
further  trial  of  his  services,  or  require  his 
his  longer  attendance,  as  otherwise  they 
must  be  sensible  how  eager  he  must  be  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  his  family  by  his 
presence  He  was  then  entreated  to  en- 
deavour to  maintain  tranquility  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  which  having  pro- 
mised to  do,  as  much  as  in  his  power,  he 
called  at  the  jail  to  visit  Mr.  Harvey, 
with  whom  he  had  agreed  (accord in g  to 
the  compact  with  Captain  Boyd)  to  return 
next  day  and  take  his  place  in  the  jail, 
end  then  set  off  through  the  barony  of 
Forth,  for  his  own  dwelling  at  Bally- 
teigue,  distant  about  ten  miles  from 
Wexford. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Col. 
Maxwell,  of  the  Donegal  Militia,  with  two 
hundred  men  of  his  regiment  and  a  six- 
pounder,  arrived  in  Wexford  from  Dun- 
cannon  Fort,  despatched  by  General 
Fawcett,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the 
insurrection  on  the  27th,  by  Captain 
Knox,  an  officer  sent  to  escort  Sergeant 
Stanley,  a  judge  of  assize,  on  his  way  to 
Munster.  This  reinforcement  being  in- 
sufficient, an  express  was  sent  from  the 
Mayor  of  Wexford  to  the  General,  re- 
questing an  additional  force;  he  expe- 
ditiously returned  with  an  exhilarating 
answer,  that  the  General  himself  would 
commence  his  march  for  Wexford  on  the 
same  evening,  from  Duncannon,  with  the 
Thirteenth  Kegiment,  four  companies  of 
the  Meath  Militia,  and  a  party  of  artil- 
lery with  two  howitzers.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence,  Colonel  Maxwell, 
leaving  the  five  passes  into  the  town 
guarded  by  the  yeomen  and  North  Cork 
Militia,  took  post  with  his  men  on  the 
Windmill  Hill,  above  the  town,  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  the  30th, 


with  the  resolution  to  march  against  the 
enemy  on  the  arrival  of  General  Faw- 
cett '■  army. 

That  General  had  inarched  according 
to  his  promise  on  the  evening  of  the  29th; 
but  halting  at  Taghmon,  seven  miles  from 
Wexford,  he  had  sent  forward  a  detach- 
ment of  eighty-eight  men,  including 
eighteen  of  the  artillery,  with  the  howit- 
zers, under  the  command  of  Captain 
Adams,  of  the  .Meath  .Militia.  This  de- 
tachment was  intercepted  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  by  the  insurgents, 
under  the  Three  Kocks,  which  they  had 
occupied  as  a  military  station,  being 
about  three  miles  from  Wexford  ,  the 
howitzers  were  taken  and  almost  the 
whole  party  slain.* 

Colonel  Maxwell,  informed  of  the  de- 
struction of  Captain  Adams'  detach- 
ment, by  two  officers  who  had  escaped 
the  slaughter,  advanced  immediately 
with  what  forces  he  could  collect, 
with  design  to  retake  the  howitzers. 
and  co-operate  with  General  Fawcett, 
Of  whose  retreat  he  had  no  suspicion, 
but  observing  his  left  flank  exposed  by 
the  retreat  of  some  of  the  Taghmon 
cavalry,  and  the  enemy  making  a  motion 
to  surround  him.  he  retired  to  Wexford, 
with  the  loss  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wat- 
son killed,  and  two  privates  wounded. 

Everything  now  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
gloomy,  desperate  consternation.  Some 
yeomen  and  supplementaries,  posted 
nearly  opposite  the  jail  were  heard  con- 
tinually to  threaten  to  put  all  the  pri- 
soners to  death,  which  so  roused  the 
attention  of  the  jailer  to  protect  his 
charge,  that  he  barricaded  the  door,  and 
delivered  up  the  key  to  Mr.  Harvey. 
Some  magistrates  were  admitted  to  see 
Mr.  Harvey  in  the  jail,  and,  at  their  most 
urgent  entreaties,  he  wrote  the  follovwng 
notice  to  the  insurgents  : — 

*'I  have  been  treated  in  prison  with  all 
possible  humanity,  and  am  now  at  liberty. 
I  have  procured  the  liberty  of  all  the 
prisoners.  If  you  pretend  to  Christian 
charity,  do  not  commit  massacre,  or  burn 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  spare 
your  prisoners'  lives. 

"B.  B  ILvnvEY. 

"  Wednesday,  May  80M,  1798." 

*  The  following  official  account  was  given  of  this 
affair : — 

"  Dunmf  Castle.  June  2nd.  1708. 

"  Accounts  have  been  received  from  Major  Qen- 
eral  Eustace,  at  New  Ross,  stating  that  Major 
General  Fawcett  having  inarched  with  a  company 
of  the  Meath  regiment  from  Duncannon  Fort, 
this  small  force  was  surrounded  by  a  very  large 
body  between  Taghmon  and  Wexford,  and  de- 
feated. General  Fawcett  effected  his  retreat  to 
Duncannon  Fort." 
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Counsellor  Richards,  with  his  brother, 
then  undertook  to  announce  the  surrender 
of  the  town  to  the  insurgents,  whose 
camp  they  reached  in  safety,  though  clad 
in  full  uniform.  Scarcely  had  these 
deputies  set  out  upon  their  mission,  when 
all  the  military  corps,  a  part  of  the  Wex- 
ford infantry  under  Captain  Hughes  only 
excepted,  made  the  best  of  their  way  out 
of  town  in  whatever  direction  they  ima- 
gined they  could  find  safety,  without 
acquainting  their  neighbours  on  duty  of 
their  intentions.  The  principal  inhabit- 
ants, whose  services  had  been  accepted  of 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  were  mostly 
Catholics,  and,  according  to  the  prevalent 
system,  were  subject  to  the  greatest  in- 
sults and  taunts.  They  were  always 
placed  in  front  of  the  posts,  and  cautioned 
to  behave  well,  or  that  death  should  be 
the  consequence.  Accordingly,  persons 
were  placed  behind  to  keep  them  to  their 
duty,  and  these  were  so  watchful  of  their 
charge,  that  they  would  not  even  permit 
them  to  turn  about  their  heads.  Thus  were 
the  armed  inhabitants  left  at  their  post, 
abandoned  by  their  officers,  and  actually 
ignorant  of  the  flight  of  the  soldiery, 
until  all  impossible  means  of  retreating 
were  cut  off.  Upon  the  approach  of  the 
insurgents,  the  confusion  and  dismay 
were  excessive,  the  few  remaining  officers 
»nd  privates  ran  confusedly  through  the 
town,  threw  off  their  uniforms,  and  hid 
themselves  wherever  their  fears  suggested. 
Some  ran  for  boats  to  convey  them  off, 
and  threw  their  arms  and  ammunition 
into  the  water.  Some,  from  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  men's  clothes,  assumed  female 
attire  for  the  purpose  of  disguise.  Ex- 
treme confusion,  tumult,  and  panic  were 
everywhere  exhibited.  The  North  Cork 
regiment,  on  quitting  the  barracks,  had 
set  them  on  fire,  but  the  fire  was  soon 
after  put  out. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Richards  having 
arrived  at  the  Three  Rocks,  made  it 
known  to  the  insurgent  chiefs,  that  they 
were  deputed  to  inform  the  people  that 
the  town  would  be  surrendered  to  them, 
on  condition  of  sparing  lives  and  proper- 
ties ;  these  terms,  they  were  informed, 
would  not  be  complied  with  unless  the 
arms  and  ammunition  of  the  garrison 
were  also  surrendered.  Mr.  Loftus  Rich- 
ards was,  therefore,  detained  as  a  hostage, 
and  Counsellor  Richards  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald were  sent  back  to  the  town  to 
settle  and  arrange  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation. These  gentlemen,  on  their  arrival, 
tc  their  astonishment,  found  the  place 
abandoned  by  the  military.  A  multitude 
of  insurgents  was  just  ready  to  pour  in 
and  take  unconditional  possession  of  the 


town.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary 
to  treat  with  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  consequences  apprehended  from  such 
a  tumultuary  influx  of  people.  Dr.  Jacob, 
then  Mayor  of  the  town  and  Captain  of 
the  Wexford  Infantry,  entreated  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  to  announce  to  the  people 
rushing  in,  that  the  town  was  actually 
surrendered  ;  and  to  use  every  argument 
that  his  prudence  might  suggest  to  make 
their  entry  as  peaceable  as  possible.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  complied,  and  instantly  after 
this  communication,  thousands  of  people 
poured  into  the  town,  over  the  wooden 
bridge,  shouting  and  exhibiting  all  the 
marks  of  extravagant  and  victorious  ex- 
ultation. They  first  proceeded  to  the  jail, 
released  all  the  prisoners,  and  insisted 
that  Mr.  Harvey  should  become  their 
commander.  All  the  houses  in  town,  not 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  now  became 
decorated  with  green  boughs,  ami  other 
emblematic  symbols.  The  doors  were 
universally  thrown  open,  and  the  most 
liberal  offers  made  of  spirits  and  drink, 
which,  however,  were  not  as  freely  ac- 
cepted, until  the  persons  offering  them 
had  first  drank  themselves,  as  a  proof 
that  the  liquor  was  not  poisoned — a  report 
having  prevailed  to  that  effect. 

The  insurgents  being  in  possession  of 
the  town,  several  of  the  yeomen,  having 
thrown  off  their  uniforms,  affected,  with 
all  the  signs  and  emblems  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  to  convince  them  of  their  un- 
feigned cordiality  and  friendship ;  those 
who  did  not  throw  open  their  doors  with 
offers  of  refreshment  and  accommodation 
to  the  insurgents,  suffered  by  plunder, 
their  substance  being  considered  as  ene- 
my's property.  The  house  of  Captain 
Boyd  was  a  singular  exception.  It  was, 
though  not  deserted,  pillaged. 

Those  troops  who  had  fled  from  Wex- 
ford signalized  themselves  in  their  re- 
treat by  plundering  and  devastating  the 
country;  by  burning  the  cabins  and 
shooting  the  peasantry  in  their  progress ; 
and  thus  they  augmented  the  number  and 
rage  of  the  insurgents.  These  excesses 
were  seen  from  the  insurgents'  station  at 
the  Three  Rocks,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  the  enraged  multitude  were 
hindered  by  their  chiefs  from  rushing 
down  upon  Wexford,  and  taking  sum- 
mary vengeance  of  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants. 

The  whole  county  of  Wexford  was  now 
in  open  insurrection.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  people 
had  taken  to  the  field  because  their 
houses  were  mostly  burned  down,  and 
had  collected  themselves  into  masses, 
with  such  pocr  arms  as  they  had,  for 
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their  common  protection.  The  aggregate 
numbers  of  persons,  whether  ha— i!gautJ 
or  fugi lives,  with  their  crowds  of  women 
and  children,  far  exceeded  the  numbers 
of  fighting  men  that  the  county  could 
furnish,  The  population  of  Wexford  at 
that  time  did  not  much,  if  at  all. 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons.* 
The  men  who  were  properly  of  fighting 
aire,  therefore,  were  not  BUR  than  thirty 
thousand.  S:r  .Jonah  Harrington  h 
mated  the  whole  number  of  tin. 
rose  in  this  county  at  thirty-live  thou- 
sand :  hut  even  to  attain  this  amount, 
there  must  have  been  counted  many 
thousands  of  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, besides  many  thousands  m 
were  unarmed,  or  only  half-armed.  Thc-e 
Straggling  multitudes,  then,  without  camp 
equipage,  or  accoutrements,  or  artillery 
pt  a  few  ship-guns,  not  mounted. 
and  some  captured  licld-pieees).  were  now 
committed  to  adesperate struggle  against 
the  force  of  a  powerful  empire,  well  sup- 
plied with  everything,  and  led  by  veteran 
generals.  The  only  wonder  to  those  who 
read  this  narration  will  be,  not  that  they 
maily  overpowered,  but  that  they 
achieved  such  successes,  as  for  a  time 
they  certainly  did.  If  the  other  thirty- 
one  count ies  had  done  as  well  as  Wex- 
ford, there  would  have  been  that  year  an 
end  to  British  dominion. 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 
l  J98. 

Camp  on  Vinegar  Hill. — Actions  nt  Ballycannoo. — 
At  N'ewtown'aarry. —  1  uhherneering. —  Fall  of 
Walpolc.  —  Two  Columns.  —  Bagenal  Harvey 
Commands  Insurgents. — Summons  New  ltoss  to 
Surrender.—  .  lighter  of 

Prisoners. — Retaliation. —  ScullaSnguc-  -  Bagenal 
Harvey   Shocked    by    affair     of 

r  Philip  itoche  General. 
— Fight  nt  Arklow.-- Claimed  as  I  Victory  by 
Kind's  Troop-.— Account  of  it  by  Miles  Bryne. — 
The  Insurgents  F.xeeulc  some  Loyalists  in  Wex- 
ford Town.— Dixon. — Retaliation. —  Proclamation 
by  "Pei.],!e  of  Wexford." — Lord  Ktngsboroogh  a 
prisoner. —  Troaps  Concentrated  round  Vinegar 
HUl. — Battle  of  Vinegar  Hill. — Enniscorthy  and 
Wexford  Recovered. — Military  Executions. — 
Ravage  of  the  Country. — (hi.fs  Executed  in 
Wexford. — Treatment  of  Women. — Outrages  In 
the  North  of  the  County. — Fate  of  Father  John 
Murphy's  Column. — Of  Antony  Perry's. — Combat 
at  Ballyellis. — Miles  Brjne'l  Account  of  it. — 
Extermination  of  Ancient  Britons. — Character  of 
Wexford  Insurrection. — Got  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

"While  the  insurgents  were  holding  the 
town  of  Wexford,  two  large  "  encamp- 
ments "   of   them  were  formed,   one    at 

*  In  1841.  it  was  202,033.     In  1851,  it  was  180,159. 
—Thorn's  Almanac. 


Carrigrew  Hill,  the  other  at  Carriek- 
wilhin  six  miles  of  the  town  of 
New  llo.-s,  situated  on  the  large  river 
Nore,  and  commanding  the  main  pi 
into  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
principal  head-quarters  was  still  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  close  by  Enniseorth  . 
ated  on  the  Slaney.  They  made  tome 
rough  entrenchments  round  this  hill,  and 
placed  a  few  guns  in  position  there.  They 
then  stationed  a  large  garrison  in  the 
town,  which  was  relieved  every  day  bv 
a  fresh  party  from  the  camp.  Such  great 
numbers  of  the  exasperatetl  of  the  people 
from  the  adjacent  country  flocked  to  their 
camp  that  it  soon  consisted  of  al 
ten  thousand  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  posted  strong  picket-guards,  sen- 
and  videttos  in  all  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  town,  and  for  some  miles 
round  it.  They  then  proceeded  to  destroy 
the  interior  of  the  church  of  Enniacorthy.* 
A  body  of  more  than  one  thousand  in- 
surgents, in  advancing  towards  Gorey, 
on  the  1st  of  .June,  had  taken  poeaession 
of  a  small  village  called  Ballycannoo, 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  (lorey,  and 
v,  ere  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  ta 
advantageous  post  called  Ballyii 
Hill,  midway  between  the  villa 
the  town,  when  they  were  met  by  the 
whole  of  the  small  garrison  of  (Jorcy, 
and  by  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire 
pie  were  soon  completely  routed. 
This  victorious  band,  on  their  return  to 
(lorey,  fired  most  of  the  houses  at  Bally- 
cannoo, and  entered  the  town  in  triumph, 
with  one  hundred  horses  and  other  spoil 
which  they  had  taken.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  engagement  at  the  beginning 
of   the  rebellion,  the  in  evated 

their  guns  too  much  for  execution,  which 
accounts  for  the  paucity  of  the  slain 
on  the  part  of  the  King's  troops.  On 
this  occasion  three  only  were  wounded. 
and  none  killed.  The  insurgents  are 
said  to  have  lost  above  three  score.f 

♦This  was  done  strictly  in  retaliation  for  the 
burning  and  wreaking  of  Catho'lc  chapels.  Then 
were,  on  tho  whole,  sixty-nine   Cathode  chapel* 

destroyed  during  the  insurrection;  more  than  thirty 
in  Wexford  alma — /'louden. 

fThe  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  recounts  [page  I .",(;]  n 
occurrence  after  the  battle,  of  which  bis  son  was  a 
witness,  which  greatly  illustrates  the  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time:  "Two  yeomen,  coming  to  a 
brake  or  clump  of  bushes,  and  observing  a  small 
motion,  as  if  some  persons  were  hiding  there,  one 
of  them  fired  into  it,  and  the  shot  was  answered  by 
a  most  piteous  and  loud  shriek  of  a  child  The 
other  yeoman  was  then  urged  by  bis  companion  to 
Are ;  but  he,  being  a  gentleman,  and  less  ferocious, 
instead  of  firing  commanded  the  concealed  persona 
to  appear,  when  a  poor  woman  and  eight  children, 
almost  naked,  one  of  whom  was  severely  wounded, 
came  trembling  from  the  brake,  where  they  had 
secreted  themselves  for  safety." 
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This  success,  coupled  with  that  at  New 
townbarry.  pave  a  momentary  check  to  the 
ardour  of  the  people.  A  party  from  Vinegar 
Hill  surrounded  this  latter  town  in  such  a 
manner  that  Colonel  L'Estrange  at  first 
abandoned  it.  After  a  retreat  of  about  a 
mile,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Westenra,  and  suffer- 
ed the  troops  to  be  led  back  to  the  suc- 
cour of  a  few  determined  loyalists, who  had 
remained  in  the  town,  and  continued  a 
fire  from  some  houses.  This  accidental 
mancruvrc  had  all  the  advantages  of  a 
preconcerted  stratagem.  The  insurgents 
who  had  rushed  into  the  street  in  a  con- 
fused multitude,  totally  unapprehensive 
of  the  return  of  the  troops,  were  unpre- 
pan  (1.  and  driven  out  of  the  town  with 
the  loss  of  about  two  hundred  men.* 

On  advice  received  at  Newtownbarry  of 
the  attack  intended  by  the  insurgents,  an 
express  had  bceen  sent  to  Clonegall,  two 
miles  and  a  half  distant,  ordering  the 
troops  pasted  there  to  march  immediately 
to  Newtownbarry.  The  commander  of 
these  troops,  Lieutenant  Young,  of  the 
Donegal  Militia,  instead  of  marching  im- 
r.K' iiately,  spent  two  hours  in  hanging 
four  prisoners,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  re- 
monstrance of  an  officer  of  the  North 
Cork,  who  considered  these  men  as  not 
deserving  death — some  of  them  having 
actually  declined  to  join  the  insurgents 
when  it  was  fully  in  their  power.  By  this 
delay,  and  an  unaccountable  circuitous 
march — three  miles  longer  than  the  direct 
road — the  troops  did  not  arrive  at  New- 
townbarry  till  after  the  action  was  entirely 
over.  Mr.  Young,  on  his  arrival  at  Clone- 
gall,  had  commanded  the  inhabitants  to 
furnish  every  individual  of  his  soldiers 
with  a  feather  bed,  and  had,  without  the 
least  necessity,  turned  Mr.  Derenzy,  a 
brave  and  loyal  gentleman,  and  his  chil- 
dren, out  of  their  beds.  When  remon- 
strances were  made  to  this  officer  for  the 
incessant  depredations  of  his  men,  his 
answer  was :  "  I  am  the  commanding 
officer,  and  damn  the  croppies."t 

The  insurgents  had  taken  post  on  Cor- 
rigrua  Hill  in  great  force,  where  they 
rested  on  their  arms  till  the  4th  of  June. 
Meantime,  the  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected army  under  General  Loftus  arrived 
at  Gorey.  The  sight  of  fifteen  hundred 
fine  troops,  with  five  pieces  of  artillery, 
filled  the  loyalists  with  confidence.  The 
plan  was  to  march  the  army  in  two 
divisions,  by  different  roads  on  Corrigrua, 

*  The  lijrht  in  which  this  conduct  of  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Newtownbarry  was  set  forth  in 
the  official  bulletin,  was,  that  he  at  first  retreated  in 
order  to  collect  his  forces. 

t  Gord.,  2  edit.,  p.  151. 


and  attack  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with 
other  troops.  The  insurgents  were  in  the 
meantime  preparing  to  quit  Corrigrua, 
and  to  march  to  Gore}'  Information  had 
been  received  by  the  insurgent  chiefs  of 
the  intended  motions  ff  the  army,  and 
they  acted  upon  it.  Both  armies  marched 
about  the  same  time  ;  that  of  the  insur- 
gents surprised  a  division  under  Colonel 
Walpole,  at  a  place  called  Tubberneering. 
The  insurgents  instantly  poured  a  tre- 
mendous fire  from  the  fields  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  and  Walpole  received  a  iiullet 
through  the  head  early  in  the  action.  His 
troops  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  leaving 
their  cannon,  consisting  of  two  six- 
pounders  and  a  smaller  piece,  in  the 
hands  %i  the  people.  They  were  pursued 
as  far  as  Gorey  in  their  flight,  through 
which  they  were  galled  by  the  fire  of 
some  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  taken 
station  in  the  houses.  The  loyalists  of 
Gorey  once  more  fled  to  Arklow  with 
the  routed  army,  leaving  all  their  effects 
behind. 

Miles  Byrne,  who  was  in  this  bloody 
action  of  Tubberneering  (or  Clough), 
generously  pays  a  tribute  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  unfortunate  Walpole.     He  says: — 

"  It  is  only  justice  to  the  memory  of 
this  unfortunate  man  to  say  that  he  dis- 
played the  bravery  of  a  soldier,  and  fought 
with  the  greatest  perseverance  in  his 
critical  situation ;  but  he  was  6oon  over- 
powered by  our  men,  now  so  flushed  with 
victory  that  nothing  could  retard  their 
march  onward.  Walpole  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  our  forces,  that  outflanked 
him  before  he  fell.  We  saw  him  lying  dead 
on  the  road,  and  he  had  the  appearance  of 
having  received  several  gunshot  wounds. 
His  horse  lay  dead  beside  him,  with  a 
number  of  private  soldiers,  dead  and 
wounded.  His  troops  now  fled  in  great 
disorder,  and  could  not  be  rallied  :  they 
were  taken  by  dozens  in  the  fields  and 
on  the  road  to  Gorey.  After  they  had 
thrown  away  their  arms,  accoutrements, 
and  everything  to  lighten  them,  they 
«ere  yet  overtaken  by  our  pikemen.  It 
was  curious  to  see  many  of  them  with 
their  coats  turned  inside  out.  They 
thought,  no  doubt,  by  this  sign  of  dis- 
affection to  the  English  that,  when  made 
prisoners,  they  would  not  be  injured. 
But  this  manoeuvre  was  unnecessary,  for 
I  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  a 
prisoner  being  ill-treated  during  those 
days  of  fighting.  Our  men  were  in  too 
good-humour  to  be  cruel  after  the  victory 
they  had  obtained." 

While  Walpole's  division  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  General  Loftus,  being 
within    hearing    of    the    musketry,    de- 
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tached  seventy  men— the  grenadier  com- 
pany of  the  Antrim  militia— across  the 
fields  to  its  assistance;  but  tliev  were 
intercepted,  and  almost  all  killed  or  taken. 
The  General,  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
Colonel  Walpole's  division,  and  unable  to 
bring  his  artillery  across  the  fields,  con- 
tinued his  march  along  the  highway,  by 
a  long  circuit,  to  the  field  of  battle,  where 
he  was  first  acquainted  with  the  event. 
For  some  way  he  followed  the  insurgents 
towards  Gorey,  but  finding  them  posted 
on  Gorey  Hill,  from  which  they  fired 
upon  him  the  cannon  taken  from  Colonel 
Walpolc,  he  retreated  to  Carnew ;  and 
still,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  of 
his  officers,  thinking  ('arncw  an  unsafe 
post,  though  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
effective  men,  he  abandoned  that  part  of 
the  county  to  the  insurgents,  and  retreated 
nine  miles  further,  to  the  town  of  Tullow, 
in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

Whilst  one  formidable  body  of  the  Wex- 
ford insurgents  was  advancing  towards 
the  north,  another  still  more  formidable 
was  preparing  to  penetrate  to  the  south- 
west. The  conquest  of  New  Ross,  which 
is  situated  on  the  river  formed  by  the 
United  streams  of  the  Nore  and  the  Bar- 
row,  would  have  laid  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  counties  of  Watcrford  and 
Kilkenny,  in  which  many  thousands  were 
■oppoeed  ready  to  rise  in  arms  at  the 
appearance  of  their  successful  confeder- 
ates. The  possession  of  that  important 
post,  when  it  might  have  been  effected 
without  opposition  immediately  upon  their 
success  at  Enniscorthy,  had,  fortunately 
for  the  royal  cause,  been  abandoned, 
on  account  of  a  personal  difference 
amongst  their  chiefs.  The  insurgent  army 
of  Wexford  choose  Beaochamp  Bagenal 
Harvey,*  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated 
from  prison,  for  their  generalissimo, 
and  they  divided  into  two  main  bodies, 
one  of  which  directed  it  course  north- 
ward to  Gorey ;  the  other,  which  was 
beaded  by  Harvey  in  person,  took  post  on 
Carrickburn  mountain,  within  six  miles 

•  The  following  was  the  form  of  their  appoint- 
ment : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  commanders  of  the  United 
Army,  held  at  Carrickburn  camp,  on  1st  of  June, 
1798,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  Reauchamp 
Bagenal  Harvey  should  be  appointed  and  elected 
wommander-in-chief  of  the  United  Army  of  the 
County  of  Wexford,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
June.  17!)8. 

"  Signed,  by  order  of  the  different  commanding 
officers  of  the  camp, 

"  Nicholas  Gray,  Secretary. 

"It  was  likewise  agreed,  that  Edward  Koche 
should,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June  instant, 
be  elected,  and  is  hereby  elected,  a  general  officer 
of  the  United  Army  of  the  County  of  Wexford. 

•'  Signed  by  the  above  authority. 

"Nicholas  Geat." 


of  Ross,  where  it  was  reviewed  and  or- 
ganized till  the  4th  of  .lime,  when  it 
inarched  to  Corbet  Hill,  within  a  mile  of 
that  town,  which  it  was  intended  to  attack 
the  next  morning.  Harvey,  though  neither 
destitute  of  personal  courage,  nor  of  a 
good  understanding,  possessed  DO  military 
experience,  much  less  those  rare  talents 
by  which  an  undisciplined  multitude  may 
be  directed  and  controlled.  He  formed 
the  plan  of  an  attack  on  three  different 
parts  of  the  town  at  once,  which  would 
probably  have  succeeded  had  it  been  put 
in  execution.  Having  sent  a  summons  to 
General  Johnson,  the  commander  of  the 
King's  troops,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
surrender  the  town,  the  bearer  of  it,  one 
Furlong,  was  shot  by  a  sentinel  of  an  out- 
post.* Whilst  Harvey  was  arranging  his 
forces  for  the  assault,  they  were  galled  by 
the  fire  of  some  outposts.  He  ordered  a 
brave  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Kelly, 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  and  drive  in  the  outposts.  Kelly  was 
followed  confusedly  by  a  much  greater 
number  than  he  wished,  lie  executed 
his  commission,  but  could  not  bring 
back  the  men,  as  ordered.  They  rushed 
impetuously  into  the  town,  drove  hack 
the  cavalry  with  slaughter  on  the  in- 
fantry, seized  the  cannon,  and  being  fol- 
lowed in  their  successful  career  by  crowds 
from  the  hills,  seemed  some  time  nearly 
masters  of  the  town.  From  a  full  per- 
suasion of  a  decided  victory  in  favour  of 
the  insurgent  army,  some  officers  of  the 
garrison  fled  to  Waterford,  twelve  miles 
distant,  with  the  alarming  intelligence. 

The  orginal  plan  of  attack  was  thus 
defeated  by  this  premature,  though  suc- 
cessful onset,  in  one  quarter.  The  Dublin 
and  Donegal  Militia  maintained  their  posts 
at  the  market-house,  and  at  a  station 
called  Fairgate,  and  prevented  the  insur- 
gents from  penetrating  into  the  centre  of 

*  To  shoot  all  persons  carrying  flags  of  truce  fi^m 
the  insurgents,  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  with 
His  Majesty's  forces.  In  Furlong's  pocket  was 
found  the  following  letter  of  summons  to  General 
Johnson : — 

"  Sir— As  a  friend  to  humanity,  I  request  you 
will  surrender  the  town  of  Ross  to  the  Wexford 
forces,  now  assembled  against  that  town.  Your 
resistance  will  but  provoke  rapine  and  plunder,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  most  innocent.  Flushed  with  victory, 
the  Wexford  forces,  now  innumerable  and  irresis- 
tible, will  not  be  controlled  if  they  meet  with 
resistance.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the  total  ruin  of 
all  property  in  the  town,  I  urge  you  to  a  speedy 
surrender,  which  you  will  be  forced  to  in  a  few 
hours,  with  loss  and  bloodshed,  as  you  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides.  Your  answer  is  required  in 
four  hours.  Mr  Furlong  carries  this  letter,  and  will 
bring  the  answer. — I  am,  Sir, 

"  B.  B.  Harvrt, 
"General  Commanding,  &c,  <fec,  <fec. 
"  Camp  at  Corbett  Hill,  half-past  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  June  5,  1798." 
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the  town ;  while  Major-General  John- 
son, aided  by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Ross,  named  M'Cor- 
raick,  who  had  served  in  the  army,  though 
not  then  in  commission,  brought  back  to 
the  charge  the  troops  that  had  fled  across 
the  river  to  the  Kilkenny  side.  They 
presently  recovered  their  post,  and  drove 
the  insurgents  from  the  town,  the  out- 
skirts of  which  were  now  in  flames,  fired 
by  the  assailants  or  disaffected  inhabi- 
tants, as  Enniscorthy  had  been.  The 
insurgents  in  their  turn,  rallied  by  their 
chiefs,  returned  with  fury  to  the  assault, 
and  regained  some  ground.  Again  dis- 
lodged by  the  same  exertions  as  before, 
and  a  third  time  rallied,  they  were  at  last 
finally  repulsed,  after  an  engagement  of 
above  ten  liours,  ending  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  official  bulletin,  published  at  Dub- 
lin on  the  8th  of  June,  stated  that,  on  the 
5th,  about  six  in  the  morning,  the  insur- 
gents attacked  the  position  of  General 
Johnson,  at  New  Ross,  with  a  very  large 
force  and  great  impetuosity  ;  but  that, 
after  a  contest  of  several  hours,  they  were 
completely  repulsed.  The  loss  of  the  in- 
surgents was  very  great,  the  streets  being 
literally  strewed  with  their  caxcSM 
iron  gun  upon  a  ship  carriage  had  been 
taken  ;  and  late  in  the  evening  they  re- 
treated entirely  to  Carrickburn,  leaving 
al  iron  ship  guns  not  mounted. 

General  Johnson, in  his  despatch,  greatly 
regretted  the  loss  of  that  brave  officer, 
Lord  Mountjoy,  who  fell  early  in  the  con- 
test. A  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
of  His  Majesty's  forces  had  not  then  been 
received,  but  it  appeared  not  to  have  been 
considerable.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  about  three  hundred,  though  the 
official  detail  afterwards  made  reduced  it 
to  about  half  that  number.* 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  on  the  authority 
of  a  Protestant  gentleman,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  gives  in  these  words  the 
horrible  sequel  of  the  affair  of  New 
Ross  : — 

"The  firing,   however,   continued   till 

*  The  impetuosity  and  ardour  with  which  the  in- 
surgents assailed  the  town  of  Ross,  and  the  prodi- 
gality with  which  they  threw  away  their  lives, 
surpassed  belief.  The  troops  did  not  stand  it ;  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  General  Johnson  rallied 
them  proves  the  terror  which  this  charge  of  the 
insurgents  had  created.  The  first  assailants  had  no 
sooner  dislodged  the  troops,  than,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing them  on  their  retreat,  they  fell  to  plunder,  and 
became  quickly  disabled  to  act  from  intoxication, 
whereby  they  were  so  easily  repulsed  on  the  return 
of  the  fugitive  troops.  Sir  Richard  Jlusgrave  says, 
[p.  410,]  "that  such  was  their  enthusiasm  that, 
though  whole  ranks  of  them  were  seen  to  fall,  they 
were  succeeded  by  others,  who  seemed  to  court  the 
fate  of  their  companions,  by  rushing  on  our  troops 
with  renovated  ardour." 


towards  night,  when  the  insurgents  who 
had  not  entered  the  houses,  having  no 
officers  to  command  them,  retreated 
through  the  gate  by  which  they  had 
entered,  half-a-mile  to  Corbet  Hill,  leav- 
ing some  thousands  of  their  comrades 
asleep  in  different  houses,  or  in  the  streets 
to  which  the  flames  had  not  communicated. 
Of  these,  the  garrison  put  hundreds  to 
the  sword,  without  any  resistance  ;  and 
more  than  five  thousand  were  either  killed 
or  consumed  by  the  conflagration." 

We  now  come  to  a  scene  of  savage  ven- 
geance, which,  however  provoked,  it  will  be 
always  painful  for  an  Irishman  to  read  of. 
The  same  night  of  the  defeat  and  carnage 
in  New  Ross,  the  barn  of  Scullabogue  at 
the  foot  of  Carrickburn  Hill,  containing 
about  one  hundred  loyalist  prisoners,  and 
guarded  by  a  small  party  of  insurgents, 
under  John  Murphy,  of  Loughgur,  was 
deliberately  fired,  and  all  its  inmates 
burned  to  death.  The  occasion  of  this 
proceeding  was  as  follows  :  Some  of  the 
people  retreating  from  New  Ross,  arrived 
in  violent  excitement,  and  announced 
that  the  troops  and  yeomanry  were 
slaughtering  the  unresisting  prisoners 
after  the  lighting  was  all  over — which 
was  true.  Moreover,  cases  were  notori- 
ous, as  at  Dunlavin  and  Carnew,  where 
prisoners  had  been  put  to  death  with  the 
most  wanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  civilized  war;  and  men  maddened 
by  defeat  are  not  likely  to  form  a  cool 
judgment  as  to  the  proper  application 
and  extent  of  the  doctrine  of  retaliation 
in  war.  Yet  there  is,  unhappily,  no  other 
way  of  enforcing  upon  an  enemy  due  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  war  than  the 
sternest  retaliation  for  every  outrage 
done  by  that  enemy  against  those  laws. 
All  the  historians  of  the  insurrection* 
represent  that  the  people  who  burned  the 
barn  did  it  by  way  of  retaliation.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  says  : — 

"It  is  asserted  that  eighty-seven  wound- 
ed peasants,  whom  the  King's  army  had 
found,  on  taking  the  town,  in  the  market 
house,  used  as  an  hospital,  had  been 
burned  alive  ;  and  that,  in  retaliation,  the 
insurgents  burned  above  a  hundred  royal- 
ists in  a  barn  at  Scullabogue." 

Mr.  Plowden,  although,  as  a  "  loyal  " 
Catholic,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give 
hard  measure  to  the  "rebels,"  yet  has  con- 
scientiously placed  this  affair  of  Sculla- 
bogue in  its  true  light.     He  says :  — 

"  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  in- 
surgents were  universally  and  unexcep- 
tionably  determined  upon  the  principle 
of    retaliation    and    retribution.      They 

*  Except  Sir  Kichard  Musgrave,  whose  authority 
is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 
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considered  ovary  a  va  that  lost  his  life 
under  military  execution,  without  trial, 
as  a  murdered  rictus,  whose  blood  wu 
to  be  revenged  — t  try  and  vin- 

dictive had  this  waxfaru  fatally  become. 
Resides  numerous  instances  of  such 
military   executio  r  the  army 

had  gained  an  advantage,  they  bora 
in  their  minds  the  deliberate 
and  brutal  murder  of  thirty-eight  prisou- 

■t  of  whom  liad  not  (at  least  who 
were  said  and  believed  not  to  have) 
committed  any  act  of  treason,  at  Dunlawin, 
on  tlie  24th  :  I  the  like  wanton 

and  atrocious  murder  of  thirty-nine  pris- 
oners of  the  like  description  at  Carnew, 
on  the  morning  of  Whitsun  Monday, 
merely  because  the  party  which  had 
them  in  custody  had  orders  to  march; 
and  they  were  unwilling  to  discharge 
them,  hut  wanted  time  to  examine,  much 
more  to  try  them.  A  gentleman  of  punc- 
tilious venu'ity  and  retentive  memory  has 
that   he  was   present  in  the 

of  Commons  at  the  examination 
of  a  .Mr.  Frizcll,  a  person  of  respectability, 
at  the  bar  of  that  House,  la  the  summer 

.  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  house 

llaboguc  on  the  ith  of  June.  lie 
was  as  question  that  could  be 

•I  relative  to  the  massacre;  to 
which  his  an  re  substantially  as 

follows  •  That,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
by  a  party  of  the  rebels,  he  was  confined 
to  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  Sculla- 
bogue  haaaaj  with  twenty  or  thirty  other 

;  that  a  rebel  guard  with  a  pike- 
stood  near  the  window,  with  whom  he 
conversed  ;  that  persons  were  frequently 
called  out  of  the  room,  in  which  he  was. 
by  name,  and  he  believes  were  soon  after 
shot,  as  he  heard  the  reports  of  muskets 
shortly  after  they  had  been  so  called  out ; 
that  he  understood  that  many  were  burned 
in  the  barn,  the  smoke  of  which  lie  could 
discover  from  the  window  j  that  the 
sentinel  pikeman  assured  him  that  they 
would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  as  he 
was  always  known  to  have  behaved  well 
to  the  poor ;  that  he  did  not  know  of  his 
own  knowledge,  but  only  from  the  reports 
current  amongst  the  prisoners,  what  the 
particular  cause  was  for  which  the  rebels 
had  set  fire  to  the  barn.  Upon  which, 
Mr.  Ogle  rose  with  precipitancy  from 
his  seat  and  put  this  question  to  him 
with  great  eagerness  :  '  Sir,  tell  us  what 
the  cause  was  ?'  It  having  been  suggested 
that  the  question  -would  be  more  regularly 
put  from  the  chair,  it  was  repeated  to 
him  in  form  ;  and  Mr.  Frizell  answered 
that  the  only  cause  that  he  or,  he  be- 
lieved, the  other  prisoners  ever  under- 
<jtn<><t  induced  the  rebels  to  this  action, 


was.  that  they  had  received  intelligence 
that  the  military  were  again  putting  ail 
tiie  rebel  prisoners  to  death  in  the  town 
-.  as  they  had  done  at  Dunlaven 
and  Carnew.  Mr.  Ogle  asked  no  more 
questions  of  Mr  Frizell,  and  he  was  soon 
after  dismissed  from  the  bar.  To  those 
gentlemen  who  were  present  at  this  ex- 
amination, the  truth  of  this  statement  is' 
submitted." 

As  to  the  number  of  victims,  Dr. 
Madden,  who  has  examined  the  subject 
carefully,  sets  it  down  at  "  about  one 
hundred." 

General  Bagenal  Harvey  was  inexpres- 
sibly shocked  by  tiie  affair  of  Scullabogue, 
especially  when  he  learned  that  it  was 
done  upon  a  pretended  order  from  him- 
self. 

When   Cloney   saw   Harvey,   after  the 
flight  from  New  Ross,  he  found  the  latter 
veral   of    ii.  "  lamenting 

over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  barn  ami 
the  ashes  of  the  hapless  victims  of  that 
barbarous  atrocity."' 

Mr,  George    Taylor,  whose  views    are 
,     endency   party,  states 
that  Bagenal  Harvey,  the  next   morning, 
was  in  the  gr  tiish  of  mind  when 

he  beheld  Scullabogue  barn  :  "  He  turned 
from  the  scene  with  horror,  and  wrung 
his  hands  and  said  to  those  about  hiin  : 
'Innocent  people  were  burned  there  as 
ever  were  born.  Your  conquests  for 
liberty  are  at  an  end.'  He  said  to  a  friend 
he  fell  in  with,  with  respect  to  his  own 
situation:  'I  see  now  the  folly  of  em- 
barking in  this  business  with  these  people. 
If  they  succeed,  I  shall  be  murdered  by 
them ;  if  they  are  defeated,  I  shall  be 
hanged.'  "  They  were  defeated,  and  he 
was  hung. 

The  next  day  after  the  defeat,  the  in 
Burgents  resumed  their  position  on  Car 
rickburn  Hill.  There  were  loud  murmurs 
against  their  unfortunate  Commander-in- 
Chief;  who,  on  his  side,  was  not  too  well 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  men.  He, 
therefore,  resigned,  and  retired  to 
ford :  but  not  before  issuing  "  General 
Orders" — ami  it  was  his  last  act  of  mili- 
tary command — denouncing  the  penalty 
of  death  against  "  any  person  or  persons 
who  should  take  it  upon  himself  or  them- 
selves to  kill  or  murder  any  prisoner, 
burn  any  house,  or  commit  any  plunder, 
without  special  written  orders  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief." 

By  election  Father  Phillip  Roche  was 
now  made  Commander-in-Chief.  The  in- 
surgents next  attacked  some  gunboats  in 
the  river,  but  without  success.  Father 
Roche  then  led  them  to  the  hill  of  Lacken. 
within  two  miles  of  Ross,  the  scene  of 
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their  late  discomfiture.  In  the  meantime, 
some  important  movements  took  place  on 
the  northern  horder  of  the  county.  Per- 
haps the  most  critical  occasion  during 
the  whale  insurrection  was  the  advance 
of  the  insurgents  upon  Arklow,  in  Wick- 
low  County,  on  the  'Jth  of  June,  and  the 
battle  at  that  place.  The  commanders 
on  tliis  occasion  were  the  two  Fathers 
Murphy,  John  and  Michael,  and  the  force 
was  the  same  which  had  so  thoroughly  de- 
feated the  King's  troops  atTui>berneering. 

After  the  defeat  of  Walpole's  arniy  on 
the  4th  of  June,  the  insurgents  had 
wasted  much  time  in  Carnew.  At  length, 
however,  they  collected  their  force  at 
Gorey,  and  advanced  to  attack  Arklow 
on  the  9th,  the  first  day  in  which  that 
post  had  been  prepared  for  defence.  Their 
number  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  of 
whom  near  five  thousand  were  armed  with 
guns,  the  rest  with  pikes,  and  they  were 
furnished  with  three  serviceable  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  garrison  consisted  of  six- 
teen hundred  men,  including  yeomen, 
supplementary  men,  and  those  of  the 
artillery.  The  insurgents  attacked  the 
town  on  all  sides,  except  that  which  is 
washed  by  the  river.  The  approach  of 
that  column,  which  advanced  by  the  sea- 
shoie,  was  rapid  and  impetuous;  the 
picket-guard  of  yeomen  cavalry,  sta- 
tioned in  that  quarter,  instantly  galloped 
off  in  such  terror  that  most  of  them 
stopped  not  their  flight  till  they  had 
crossed  the  river,  which  was  very  broad, 
swimming  their  horses,  in  gre»t  peril  of 
drowning.  The  further  progress  of  the 
assailants  was  prevented  by  the  charge  of 
the  regular  cavalry,  supported  by  the  fire 
of  the  infantry,  who  had  been  formed  for 
the  defence  of  the  town,  in  a  line  com- 
posed of  three  regiments,  with  their  bat- 
talion artillery,  those  of  the  Armagh 
and  Cavan  militia,  and  the  Durham 
Fencibles.  The  main  effort  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  commenced  the  attack 
near  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  was 
directed  against  the  station  of  the  Durham, 
whose  line  extended  through  the  field  in 
front  of  the  town  to  the  road  leading 
from  Gorey. 

As  the  insurgents  poured  their  fire 
from  the  shelter  of  ditches,  so  that  the 
opposite  fire  of  the  soldiery  had  no  effect, 
Colonel  Skerret,  the  second  in  command, 
ordered  his  men  to  stand  with  ordered 
arms,  their  left  wing  covered  by  a  breast- 
work, and  the  right  by  a  natural  rising 
of  the  ground,  until  the  enemy,  leaving 
their  cover,  should  advance  to  an  open 
attack.  This  open  attack  was  made  three 
times  in  most  formidable  force,  the  assail- 
ants rushing  within  a  few  yards  of  the 


cannons'  mniths ;  but  they  were  received 
with  so  close  and  effective  a  fire,  that  they 
were  repulsed  with  loss  in  every  attempt. 
The  Durhams  were  not  only  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  small  arms,  but 
were  also  galled  by  their  cannon.  General 
Needham,  fearing  to  be  overpowered  by 
numbers,  began  to  talk  of  a  retreat ;  to 
which  Colonel  Skerret  spiritedly  replied 
to  the  General,  that  they  could  not  hope 
for  victory  otherwise  than  by  preserving 
their  ranks ;  if  they  broke,  all  was  lost. 
By  this  answer,  the  General  was  diverted 
some  time  from  his  scheme  of  a  retreat, 
and  in  that  time  the  business  was  decided 
by  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents,  who 
retired,  when  frustrated  in  their  most 
furious  assault,  and  dispirited  by  the 
death  of  Father  Michael  Murphy,  who 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  Durham  line,  while  he  was 
leading  his  people  to  the  attack. 

Such  is  the  generally-received  account 
of  the  fight  at  Arklow.  The  loyalists 
have  always  claimed  victory.  Indeed, 
the  official  bulletin  runs  thus  : — 

M  Dublin,  June  10th,  1798. 
"Accounts  were  received  early  this 
morning  by  Lieutenant-General  Lake, 
from  Major-General  Needham,  at  Ark- 
low, stating  that  the  rebels  had,  in  great 
force,  attacked  his  position  in  Arklow  at 
six  o'clock  yesterday  evening.  They 
advanced  in  an  irregular  maimer,  and 
extended  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  his  left  flank,  his  rear  and  right 
flanks  being  strongly  defended  by  the 
town  and  barrack  of  Arklow.  Upon  their 
endeavouring  to  enter  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  they  were  charged  by  the  Fortieth 
Dragoon  Guards,  Fifth  Dragoons,  and 
Ancient  Britons,  and  completely  routed. 
All  round  the  other  points  of  the  position 
they  were  defeated  with  much  slaughter, 
The  loss  of  His  Majesty's  troops  was 
trifling,  and  their  behaviour  highly  gal- 
lant." 

One  part  of  this  despatch  is  certainly 
false.  The  insurgents  were  not  "  routed," 
but  after  remaining  for  some  time  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  they  re- 
tired at  their  leisure,  carrying  off  all  their 
wounded.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  calls  it 
"  a  drawn  battle ;"  and  Miles  Byrne,  who 
fought  in  it,  was  under  the  impression 
that  his  party  had  gained  a  victory, 
though  he  admits  they  did  not  fol- 
low it  up  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
This  fine  old  soldier,  writing  of  it  sixty 
years  afterwards,  in  Paris,  exclaims  with 
bitter  regret : — 

"  How  melancholy  to  think  a  victory, 
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so  dearly  bought,  should  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  for  which  no  good  or  plausi- 
ble motive  could  ever  be  assigned.  No 
doubt  we  had  expended  nearly  all  our 
ammunition,  but  that  should  have  served 
as  a  Sufficient  reason  to  luve  brought  all 
our  pikemen  instantly  to  pursue  the  enemy 
whilst  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  panic* 
struck,  as  it  really  was  that  day  at 
Arklow. 

••  My  firm  belief  is,  to-day,  as  it  was 
that  tlay,  that  if  we  had  had  DO  artillery, 
the  battle  would  have  bean  won  in  half 
the  time ;  for  we  should  have  attacked 
the  position  of  the  Durham  1-Yucibles  at 
vy  onset,  with  some  thousand  de- 
termined   pikemen,    in    plaee   of  leaving 

timse  valiant  fellows  inactive  to  admin 

the  effect  of  each  camion-shot.  No  doubt 
our  little  artillery  was  admirably  directed, 
and  did  wonders,  until  Esmond  Evan's 
wound  deprived  the  Irish  army  of  this 
gallant  man's  services ;  he  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  real  soldier  and  true 
patriot, 

••Never  before  had  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  been  so  near  its 
total  destruction.  Wlien  lloclie's  ex- 
pedition appeared  0O  the  coast  in  179(1, 
the  Irish  nation  was  ready  to  avail  itself 
of  it,  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke; 
but  now  the  people  found  they  were 
adequate  to  accomplish  this  great  act 
themselves  without  foreign  aid.  What 
a  pity  that  there  was  not  some  enter- 
prising chief  at  their  head  at  Arklow, 
to  have  followed  up  our  victory  to  the 
city  of  Dublin,  where  we  should  have 
mustered  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
in  a  few  days  ;  consequently,  the  capital 
WOttld  have  been  occupied  without  delay 
by  our  forces ;  when  a  provisional  go- 
vernment would  have  been  organized, 
and  the  whole  Irish  nation  called  on  to 
proclaim  its  independence.  Then  would 
every  emblem  of  the  cruel  English  Go- 
vernment have  disappeared  from  the  soil 
of  our  beloved  country,  which  would  once 
more  take  its  rank  amongst  the  other 
independent  states  of  the  earth." 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  They  had  ap- 
pointed a  certain  General  Keogh  Gover- 
nor and  Commandant  of  the  town.  This 
extraordinary  man,  having  been  a  private 
in  His  Majesty's  service,  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment, in  which  he  served  in  America. 
He  was  a  man  of  engaging  address,  and 
of  that  competency  of  fortune  which  en- 
abled him  to  live  comforably  in  Wexford. 
Proud  and  ambitious,  he  appreciated  his 
own  abilities  highly  ;  in  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 


censuring  the  corruptions  of  Government, 
and  was  so  violent  an  advocate  for  reform 
that  the  Lord-Chancellor  had  deprived 
him  of  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  in 
the  year  1796.  In  order  to  introduce 
some  order  into  the  town,  the  insurgents 
chose  certain  persons  to  distribute  pro- 
visions, and  for  that  purpose  to  give 
tickets  to  the  inhabitants  to  entitle  them 
to  a  rateable  portion  of  them,  according  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  house. 
Many  habitations  of  the  Protestants  who 
had  made  their  escape  were  plundered, 
some  of  them  were  demolished. 

Several  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  imprisoned  at  this  time, 
but  only  those  who  were  considered  as  the 
most  obnoxious,  or  were  known  at 
Orangemen,  and,  therefore,  bound  by 
oath  to  exterminate  their  Catholic  neigh* 
boum.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  during 
the  three  weeks  while  the  insurgents  oc- 
cupied Wexford,  many  military  execu- 
tions took  plaee  ;  but  always  on  the  plea 
of  retaliation.  Eor  example,  on  the  (>th  of 
June,  under  an  order  from  Enniscorthy, 
ten  prisoners  at  Wexford  were  selected 
for  execution,  and  suffered  accordingly. 
Conjectures  have  been  hazarded  why  such 
orders  emanated  from  Enniscorthy  rather 
than  from  Wexford.  The  natural  in- 
ference from  the  limitation  of  the  victims 
to  half  a  score,  is  that  the  insurgents,  who 
professed  to  act  upon  the  principles  of 
retaliation,  had  received  information  that 
a  similar  number  of  their  people  had 
suffered  in  like  maimer  on  the  preceding 
day. 

.Mr.  1'lowden  remarks  very  reasonably  : 
"  IMoody  as  the  rebels  are  represented  to 
have  been,  there  could  have  been  no  other 
reason  for  their  limiting  their  lust  for 
murder  to  the  particular  number  of  ten." 

Most  of  the  sanguinary  executions  per- 
petrated at  Wexford  during  this  time 
are  attributed  to  the  violence  of  a  man 
named  Dixon,  a  ship  captain  belonging  to 
the  port.  His  atrocity  is  ascribed  to  pri- 
vate vengeance. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon,  his  relative,  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  having  been 
sentenced  to  transportation,  had  been  sent 
off  to  Duncannon  Fort  the  day  preceding 
the  insurrection  ;  he  was  found  guilty  on 
the  testimony  of  one  Francis  Murphy, 
whose  evidence  was  positively  contra- 
dicted by  three  other  -witnesses.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Dixon  took  a  sum- 
mary method  of  avenging  himself ;  ami 
was  always  ready  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  doing  military  execution  upon  those 
who  were  abandoned  to  his  ministrations. 
An  author  of  candour  and  credit,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gordon,  has  stated  that  he  could  not 
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ascertain  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
persons  put  to  death  without  law  in  Wex 
ford  during  the  whole  time  of  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  insurgents  ;  but  believed  it  to 
have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  one. 
Probably  ten  times  that  number  of  inno- 
cent country  people  had  been  during  the 
same  three  weeks,  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  the  yeomanry.  It  is  sad  to  be  obliged 
to  go  into  such  a  dismal  account ;  but  as 
the  "  rebels  "  have  been  always  very  freely 
vilified  for  their  cruelties,  and  have  had 
but  few  friends  to  plead  for  them,  it  is 
right,  at  least  to  establish  the  truth,  so 
far  as  that  can  be  now  discovered,  Most 
of  the  sanguinary  deeds  were  done  with- 
out, or  against,  the  orders  of  the  leaders, 
who  could  not  always  restrain  their 
exasperated  followers  ;  and  the  following 
proclamation,  issued  in  Wexford,  seems 
to  show  that  there  was  no  wish  to 
spill  the  blood  of  any  who  had  not 
been  guilty  of  some  peculiar  atrocities 
towards  the  people : — 

"  Proclamation  of  the  People  of  the  County 
of  Wexford. 

"  Whereas,  it  stands  manifestly  notori- 
ous that  James  Boyd,  Hawtry  White, 
Hunter  Gowan,  and  Archibald  Hamilton 
Jacob,  late  magistrates  of  this  county, 
have  committed  the  most  horrid  acts  of 
cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression,  against 
our  peaceable  and  well-affected  country- 
men. Now  we,  the  people,  associated 
and  united  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
our  just  rights,  and  being  determined  to 
protect  the  persons  and  properties  of  those 
of  all  religious  persuasions  who  have  not 
oppressed  us,  and  are  willing  with  heart 
and  hand  to  join  our  glorious  cause,  as 
well  as  to  show  our  marked  disapproba- 
tion and  horror  of  the  crimes  of  the  above 
delinquents,  do  call  on  our  countrymen 
at  large  to  use  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  apprehend  the  bodies  of  the 
aforesaid  James  Boyd,  &c,  &c,  &c,  and 
to  s  cure  and  convey  them  to  the  jail  of 
Wexford,  to  be  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  people. 

"Done  at  Wexford,  this  9th  day  of 
June,  1798. 

"  God  Save  the  People." 

On  the  2nd  of  June  a  small  vessel  was 
taken  on  the  coast,  and  brought  into  Wex- 
ford ;  and  on  board  this  vessel  Lord 
Kingsborough  and  three  officers  of  the 
North  Cork  Militia  were  captured.  During 
his  lordship's  detention  he  was  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Captain  Keogh,  and  to  his 
humane,  spirited,  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions, and  those  of  Mr.  Harvey,  his 
lordship  acknowledged  that  his  life  was 


due,  on  the  many  occasions  that  the  fury 
of  the  multitude  broke  out  against  him. 
There  were  few  men  in  Ireland  at  this 
period  more  unpopular  than  his  lordship 
— his  exploits  in  the  way  of  extorting 
confessions  by  scourgings,  and  other  tor- 
tures, had  rendered  his  name  a  terror  to 
the  people.  The  difficulty  of  preserving 
his  life  from  the  vengeance  of  a  lawless 
multitude  must  have  been  great. 

A  considerable  concentration  of  regular 
troops  was  now  rapidly  being  formed  in 
the  county,  with  a  view  to  crush  the  in- 
surrection at  once. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  General  Edward. 
Roche,  and  such  of  the  insurgents  of  his 
neighbourhood  as  were  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
were  sent  home  to  collect  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people  for  general  defence.  By  the 
march  of  the  royal  army  in  all  directions, 
towards  Vinegar  Hill  and  Wexford,  a 
general  flight  of  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  could  get  off  took  place. 

The  alarm  was  now  general  throughout 
the  country  ;  all  men  were  called  to  attend 
the  camps  ;  and  Wexford  became  the  uni- 
versal rendezvous  of  the  fugitives,  who 
reported,  with  various  circumstances  of 
horror,  the  progress  of  the  different  armies 
approaching  in  every  direction,  marking 
their  movements  wjth  terrible  devastation. 
Ships  of  war  were  also  seen  off  the  coast ; 
gunboats  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour ;  and  from  the  commanding  situa- 
tion of  the  camp  at  the  Three  Rocks,  on 
the  mountain  of  Forth,  the  general  con- 
flagration, which  was  as  progressive  as 
the  march  of  the  troops,  was  clearly 
visible.  On  the  approach  of  the  army, 
great  numbers  of  countrymen,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  any  little  baggage 
they  could  hastily  pack  up,  fled  towards 
Wexford  as  to  an  asylum,  and  described 
the  plunder  and  destruction  of  houses, 
the  murders  and  outrages  of  the  soldiery 
let  loose  and  encouraged  to  range  over 
and  devastate  the  country.  General 
Moore,  who  advanced  with  a  part  of 
the  army,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
these  atrocities,  and  had  some  of  the 
murderers  immediately  put  to  death : 
but  his  humane  and  benevolent  intentions, 
were  greatly  baffled  by  the  indomitable 
ferocity  and  revenge  of  the  refugees  re- 
turning home. 

These  cruelties  being  reported  in  the 
town  of  Wexford,  provoked  additional 
cruelties  there  also;  and  it  was  in  this 
moment  of  alarm,  when  peremptory 
orders  came  for  all  the  fighting  men  to 
repair  to  Vinegar  Hill,  that  the  savage 
Dixon,  with  the  assistance  of  seventy 
or  eighty  men,  whom  he  had  made  drunk 
for  the  purpose,  perpetrated  upon  the 
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Protestant  prisoners  the  slaughter  called 
'•  Massacre  of  the  Bridge  ol  Wexford," 
in  revenge  for  the  slaughters  which  the 
Orangemen  were  committing  upon  un- 
armed people  in  the  country  around. 
When  about  thirty-five  unfortunate  men 
had  been  murdered,  the  butchery  was 
Mapped)  at  sevtm  in  the  evening,  by  the 
interference  of  Father  Corrin.  and  by  the 
alarming  intelligence  that  the  post  of 
ir  Hill  was  already  almost  beset  by 
the  King's  troops. 

After  the  indecisive  affair  at  Arklow, 
the  royal  army,  under  General  Needham, 
remained  for  some  days  close  within  its 
quarters;  then  proceeded  to  Gorcy  on  the 
l'Jth  of  June,  and  thence  towards  Ennis- 
corthy  on  the  20th,  according  to  a  con- 
certed plan,  conducted  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Lake,  that  the  great  station  of 
the  insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill  should  be 
surrounded  by  His  Majesty's  for 
attacked  in  all  points  at  once.  For  this 
purpose,  different  armies  moved  at  the 
time  from  different  quarters;  one 
under  LieutcnaiK-Oeueral  Dunds 
other  under  Major-tienerals  Sir  James 
Duff  and  Loftus;  that  already  mentioned 
from  Arklow;  and  a  fourth  from  Bom, 
under  Major-Generals  Johnson  and  Eus- 
tace,  who  were  to  make  the  attack  on  the 
town  of  Knniscorthy.  The  inarch  of  the 
army  from  Koss  was  a  kind  of  surprise  to 
the  bands  of  Philip  lioche,  on  Lacken 
Hill,  who  retired  after  a  sharp  fight, 
leaving  their  tents  and  a  great  quantity 
of  plunder  behind  ;  separating  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  took  its  way  to  Wex- 
ford, the  other  to  Vinegar  Hill,  where  the 
Wexford  insurgents  were  concentrating 
their  forces.  This  eminence,  with  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy  at  its  foot,  and  the 
country  for  many  miles  round,  had  been 
iii  possession  of  the  insurgents  from  the 
28th  of  May,  during  which  time  the  face 
of  affairs  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  gloomy  for  the  cause  of  the  people. 
With  the  despondency,  there  also  came 
upon  the  insurgents  a  feeling  of  more 
vindictive  rage.  They  saw  the  people 
could  expect  no  mercy  ;  and  as  the  ad- 
vancing columns  spread  devastation  and 
slaughter,  and  the  people  on  the  hill  could 
see  the  smoke  of  burning  villages,  and 
almost  hear  the  shrieks  of  tortured  and 
mangled  women  and  children,  they  again 
applied  their  system  of  retaliation.  The 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  after  a  sham  trial,  or  no 
trial  at  all,  were  shot  or  piked.  About 
eighty-four  suffered  death  here  in  this 
manner.* 

*  Hay's  History.     1'lowden  says  that  report  car- 
ried the  number  of  victims  as  high  as  four  hundred. 


It  was  at  Vinegar  Hill  that  the  last  en- 
gagement of  any  importance  took  place 
between  the  troops  and  the  people.  It 
was  on  the  21st  of  dune,  and  little  more 
than  three  weeks  after  Father  John  Mur- 
phy's rising. 

Vinegar  Hill  is  a  gentle  eminence  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Slaney  ;  at  its  foot 
lies  the  considerable  town  of  Enniscorthy. 
At  one  point  the  ascent  is  rather  steep,  on 
the  other,  gradual ;  the  top  is  crowned  by 
a  dilapidated  stone  building.  The  hill  is 
extensive,  and  completely  commands  the 
town  and  most  of  the  approaches  to  it ; 
the  country  around  it  is  rich,  and  sulli- 
;:iently  wooded,  and  studded  with  country- 
seats  and  lodges.  Few  spots  in  Ireland, 
under  all  its  circumstances,  can  be  more 
Interesting  to  a  traveller.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill  the  insurgents  had  collected 
the  remains  of  their  Wexford  army;  its 
number  may  be  conjectured  from  General 
Lake  deciding  that  twenty  thousand  regu- 
lar troops  were  necessary  for  the  attack  ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  effective  of  his  army 
amounted,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  little 
more  than  thirteen  thousand.  The 
peasantry  had  dug  a  slight  ditch  around 
a  large  extent  of  the  base;  they  had  a 
very  few  pieces  of  small  half-di 
cannon,  some  swivels,  and  not  above  two 
id  fire-arms  of  all  descriptions. 
But  their  situation  was  desperate  ;  and 
General  Lake  considered  that  two  thon- 
sand  fire-arms,  in  the  hands  of  infuriated 
and  courageous  men,  supported  by  multi- 
tudes of  pikemen,  might  be  equal  to  ten 
times  the  number  under  other  circum- 
stances. A  great  many  women  mingled 
with  their  relatives,  and  fought  with  fury 
several  were  found  dead  among  the  men, 
who  had  fallen  in  crowds  by  the  bursting 
of  the  shells. 

General  Lake,  at  the  break  of  day,  dis- 
posed his  attack  in  four  columns,  whilst 
his  cavalry  were  prepared  to  do  execution 
on  the  fugitives.  One  of  the  columns 
(whether  by  accident  or  design  is  strongly 
debated)  did  not  arrive  in  time  at  its 
station,  by  which  the  insurgents  were 
enabled  to  retreat  to  Wexford,  through 
a  country  where  they  could  not  be 
pursued  by  cavalry  or  cannon.  It 
was  astonishing  with  what  fortitude 
the  peasantry,  uncovered,  stood  the 
tremendous  fire  opened  upon  the  four 
sides  of  their  position  ;  a  stream  of  shells 
and  grape  was  poured  on  the  multitude  ; 
the  leaders  encouraged  them  by  exhorta- 
tions, the  women  by  their  cries,  and  every 
shell  that  broke  amongst  them  was  fol- 
lowed by  shouts  of  defiance.  General 
Lake's  horse  was  shot,  many  officers 
wounded,  some  killed,  and  a  few  gentle- 
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men  became  invisible  during  the  heat  of 
the  battle.  The  troops  advanced  gradu- 
ally, but  steadily,  up  the  hill ;  the  peas- 
antry kept  up  their  fire,  and  maintained 
their  ground  ;  their  cannon  was  nearly 
useless,  their  powder  deficient,  but  they 
died  fighting  at  their  post.  At  length, 
enveloped  in  a  torrent  of  fire,  they  broke, 
and  sought  their  safety  through  the  space 
that  General  Needham  had  left  by  the 
non-arrival  of  his  column.  They  were 
partially  charged  by  some  cavalry,  but 
with  little  execution ;  they  retreated  to 
Wexf  ord,and  that  night  occupied  the  town. 

The  insurgents  left  behind  them  a  great 
quantity  of  plunder,  together  with  all 
their  cannon,  amounting  to  thirteen  in 
number,  of  which  three  were  six-pound- 
ers. The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  King's 
forces  was  very  inconsiderable,  though 
one  officer,  Lieutenant  Sandys,  of  the 
Longford  militia,  was  killed,  and  four 
slightly  wounded — Colonel  King, 
of  the  Sligo  regiment ;  Colonel  Vesey, 
of  the  county  of  Dublin  regiment ;  Lord 
Blaney,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole. 

Enni8corthy  being  thus  recovered,  after 
having  been  above  three  weeks  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  excesses,  as 
must  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  were  committed  by  the  soldiery, 
particularly  by  the  Hessian  troops,  who 
made  no  distinction  between  loyalist  and 
insurgent.  The  most  diabolical  act  of 
this  kind  was  the  firing  of  a  house,  which 
had  been  used  as  an  hospital  by  the  insur- 
gents, in  which  numbers  of  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  unable  to  escape  from 
the  flames,  were  burned  to  ashes.  * 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  relieved  on 
the  same  day  with  Euniscorthy,  Brigadier 
General  Moore,  according  to  the  plan 
formed  by  General  Lake,  having  made  a 
movement  towards  that  quarter  from  the 
side  of  Ross,  on  the  19th,  with  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  troops,  furnished  with 
artillery ;  and  having  directed  his  march 
to  Taghmon,  in  his  intended  way  to  En- 
niscorthy,  on  the  20th,  was,  on  his  way 
thither,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  the  people  from  Wexford,  perhaps  five 
or  six  thousand,  near  a  place  called  Goff  'a 
Bridge,  not  far  from  More  Town.  After 
an  action,  which  continued  till  near  eight, 
the  insurgents  were  repulsed  with  some 
loss ;  yet  the  fate  of  the  day  was  long 
doubtful,  and  many  of  the  King's  troops 
were  killed. 

Wexford,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  says  he  was  informed  by 
a  surgeon  that  the  burning  was  accidental,  the  bed- 
clothes having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  wadding  of 
the  soldiers'  {runs,  who  were  shooting  the  patients 
lit  their  beds. 


insurgents  on  the  30th  of  May,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  King's  troops  on  the  23rd 
of  J  une. 

"  Relying  on  the  faith  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  promises  of  complete  protection 
of  persons  and  properties,"  we  are  told  by 
Hay,  "several  remained  in  the  town  of 
Wexford,  unconscious  of  any  reason  to 
apprehend  danger;  but  they  were  soon 
taken  up  and  committed  to  jail.  The 
Rev.  Philip  Roach  had  such  confidence  in 
these  assurances,  and  was  so  certain  of  ob- 
taining similar  terms  for  those  under  his 
command,  that  he  left  his  force  at  Sledagh, 
in  full  hopes  of  being  permitted  to  return 
in  peace  to  their  homes,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Wexford  unarmed,  coming,  as  he 
thought,  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  the 
conditions,  and  so  little  appreheiiMw  of 
danger  that  he  advanced  within  the  lines 
before  he  was  recognised,  when  all  po>si- 
bility  of  escape  was  at  an  end.  He  was 
instantly  dragged  from  his  horse,  and  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner  taken  up  to 
the  camp  on  the  Windmill  Hills,  pulled 
by  the  hair,  kicked,  buffeted,  and  at  length 
hauled  down  to  the  jail  in  such  a  condition 
as  scarcely  to  be  known.  The  people 
whom  lie  left  in  expectation  of  being  per- 
mitted to  return  quietly  home,  waited 
his  arrival ;  but  at  last  being  informed  of 
his  fate,  they  abandoned  all  idea  of  peace, 
and  set  off,  under  the  command  of  the  Rev. 
John  Murphy,  to  Fook's  Mill,  and  so  on 
through  Scollaghgap  into  the  County  of 
Carlow 

••  From  the  encampment  at  Ballenkeele. 
commanded  by  General  Needham,  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country. 
They  burned  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Belle- 
murrin,  situate  on  the  demesne  of  Ballen- 
keele, on  which  they  were  encamped,  be- 
sides several  houses  in  the  neighbourhood." 

It  is  not  clear  that  Lord  Kingsborough. 
who  was  in  Wexford  as  a  prisoner,  had 
power  to  "  promise  protection  of  person 
and  property;"  in  case  of  surrender.  A  t 
all  events,  no  attention  was  paid  to  those 
negotiations.  Two  of  the  insurgent  chiefs. 
Cloney  and  O'Hea,  repaired  to  Eunis- 
corthy, to  make  proposals  for  capitula- 
tion  

"  Lieutenant-General  Lake  cannot  at 
tend  to  any  terms  by  rebels  in  arm- 
against  their  sovereign.  While  they  con- 
tinue so,  he  must  use  the  force  entrusted 
to  him  with  the  utmost  energy  for  theii 
destruction.  To  the  deluded  multitude  he 
promises  pardon  on  their  delivering  intohi.-< 
hands  their  leaders,  surrendering  their  arms. 
and  returning  with  sincerity  to  their 
allegiance. 

"(Signed)  G.  Lam:. 

"  Enniscouthy,  June  22,  1708." 
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Lord  Lake  established  his  headquarters 
in  the  house  of  Captain  Keogh,  the  late 
commandant  of  the  post — Keogh  being 
now  lodged  in  jail.  Cornelius  Grogan 
surrendered,  relying  on  the  protection. 
Messrs.  Colclough  and  Harvey  attempted 
;>e,  and  concealed  themselves  in  a 
cave  upon  the  Great  Saltee  Island,  off  the 
roast.  Here  they  were  discovered;  were 
brought  to  Wexford  :  and,  a  few  days 
after,  all  these  gentlemen,  with  many 
others,  were  tried  by  martial  law  and 
executed.  Their  heads  were  cut  off  and 
spiked  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  court- 
house.* 

As  for  the  unfortunate  country  people, 
now  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  savage  soldiery, 
they  were  hunted  down  in  all  directions 
by  the  yeomanry  cavalry.  A  detail  of 
iiorrors  would  be  revolting.  We 
must  take  a  summary  from  the  testimony 
of  those  who  saw  it. 

'•  In  short,"  says  Mr.  Edward  Hay, 
"deatfa  and  desolation  were  spread  through- 
out the  country,  which  was  searched  and 
banted  SO  severely  that  scarcely  a  man 
escaped.  The  old  and  harmless  sutYcrcd, 
whilst  they  who  had  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
and  were  guilty,  had  previously  made  off 
with  the  main  body  of  the  people.  The 
dead  bodies  scattered  about,  with  their 
throats  cut  across,  and  mangled  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  exhibited  scenes 
exceeding  the  usual  horrors  of  war.  The 
soldiery  on  this  occasion,  particularly  the 
dragoons  of  General  Ferdinand  Hompeseh, 
were  permitted  to  indulge  in  such  ferocity 
and  brutal  lust  to  the  sex  as  must  per- 
petuate hatred  and  horror  of  the  army  to 
generations." 

The  treatment  of  women  by  these 
Hessians  and  the  yeomanry  cowards  was 
truly  horrible ;  and  the  less  capable  of  any 

*  Bagenal  Harvey  was  proved,  on  the  trinl,  to 
have  constantly  opposed  deeds  of  blood,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of 
loyalist  property.  It  was  so  much  the  worse  for 
him.  The  itev.  Mr.  Gordon  tells  us  a  remarkable 
trait  of  the  times:  "  The  display  of  humanity  by  a 
lebel,  was,  in  general,  in  the  trials  by  court-martial, 
by  no  means  regarded  as  a  circumstance  in  favour 
Of  the  licensed.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  times 
if  cool  relieetion.  it  was  very  frequently  urged  as  a 
proof  of  guilt.  Whoever  could  be  proved  to  have 
tared  •  loyalist  from  assassination,  his  house  from 
burning,  or  his  property  from  plunder,  was  con- 
sidered as  having  influence  among  the  rebels — con- 
sequently a  commander.  This  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  rage  of  prosecution,  by  which  the  crime  of 
rebellion  was  regarded  as  too  great  to  admit  any 
circumstances  of  extenuation  in  favour  of  the  person 
•ruilty  of  it,  and  by  which  every  mode  of  conviction 
against  such  a  person  was  deemed  justifiable." 

He  makes  mention  of  the  notoriety  of  this  practice 
having  drawn  the  following  extraordinary  exclama- 
tion from  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who  had 
been  one  of  the  insurgents :  "  I  thank  my  God  that 
no  person  can  prove  me  guilty  of  saving  the  life  or 
property  of  any  one  1  " 


excuse,  as,  in  this  matter  at  least,  there 
could  be  no  pretence  for  retaliation. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,"  says  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  "  that  in  all  the  ferocity  of 
the  conflict,  the  storming  of  towns  and  of 
villages,  women  were  uniformly  respected 
by  the  insurgents.  Though  numerous 
ladies  fell  occasionally  into  their  power, 
they  never  experienced  any  incivility  or 
misconduct.  But  the  foreign  troops  in 
our  service  (Ilompeseh's)  not  only  brutally 
ill-treated,  but  occasionally  shoi  gentle- 
women. A  very  respectable  married 
woman  in  Enniscorthy  (Mrs.  Stringer, 
the  wife  of  an  attorney),  was  wantonly 
shot  at  her  own  window  by  a  German, 
in  cold  blood.  The  rebels  (though  her 
husband  was  a  royalist)  a  short  time 
after  took  some  of  those  foreign  soldiers 
prisoners,  and  piked  them  all,  as  they 
told  them—  \just  to  teach  them  how  to  ihod 
ladies'  Martial  law  always  affects  both 
sides.  Retaliation  becomes  the  law  of 
nature  wherever  municipal  laws  are  not 
in  operation.  It  is  a  remedy  that  should 
never  be  resorted  to  but  in  extremes." 

On  the  same  shocking  subject  Mr. 
Plowden  observes :  — 

"  As  to  this  species  of  outrage,  which 
rests  now  in  proof,  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
military.  It  produced  an  indignant  horror 
in  the  country  which  went  beyond,  but 
prevented  retaliation.  It  is  a  character- 
istic mark  of  the  Irish  nation  neither  to 
forget  nor  forgive  an  insult  or  injury 
done  to  the  honour  of  their  female  re- 
latives. It  hits  been  boasted  of  by  officers 
of  rank  that,  within  certain  large  districts. 
a  woman  had  not  been  left  undeliled  ;  and 
upon  observation,  in  answer,  that  the  sei 
must  then  have  been  very  complying,  the 
reply  was,  that  the  bayonet  removed  all 
squeamishness.  A  lady  of  fashion,  having 
in  conversation  been  questioned  as  to  this 
difference  of  conduct  towards  the  sex  in 
the  military  and  the  rebels,  attributed  it, 
in  disgust,  to  a  want  of  gallantry  in  the  crop- 
pies. By  these  general  remarks  it  is  not 
meant  to  verify  or  justify  the  saying  of  a 
field-officer,  or  a  lady  of  quality,  both  of 
whom  could  be  named  ;  but  merely  to 
show  the  prevalence  of  the  general  feel- 
ings and  professions  at  that  time  upon 
these  horrid  subjects ;  and,  consequently, 
what  effects  must  naturally  have  flowed 
from  them.  In  all  matters  of  irritation 
and  revenge,  it  is  the  conviction  that  the 
injury  exists  which  produces  the  bad 
effect."  Even  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  ad- 
mits (p.  428)  that,  "on  most  occasions, 
they  did  not  offer  any  violence  to  the 
tender  sex." 

There  was  little  more  fighting   in  the 
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county.  Separate  bands  of  the  insurgents 
were  making  their  way  either  into  Wick- 
low  on  the  north,  a  country  of  mountains, 
glens,  and  lakes,  or  westward  into  Carlow 
by  way  of  Scollaghgap,  between  Mount 
Leinster  and  Blackstairs  Mountain. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford had  been  almost  totally  deserted  by  all 
the  male  inhabitants  on  the  19th,  at  the 
approach  of  the  army  under  General  Need- 
harn.  Some  of  the  yeomanry,  who  had 
formerly  deserted  it,  returned  to  Gorey  on 
the  21st,  and,  on  finding  no  officer  of  the 
army,  as  was  expected,  to  command  there, 
they,  with  many  others,  who  returned 
along  with  them,  scoured  the  country 
round,  and  killed  great  numbers  in  their 
houses,  besides  all  the  stragglers  they 
met,  most  of  whom  were  making  the  best 
of  their  way  home  unarmed  from  the  in- 
surgents, who  were  then  believed  to  be 
totally  discomfited.  These  transactions 
being  made  known  to  a  body  of  the  insur- 
gents encamped  at  Peppard's  Castle,  on 
the  22nd,  they  resolved  to  retaliate,  and 
directly  marched  for  Gorey,  whither  they 
had  otherwise  no  intention  of  proceeding. 
The  yeomen  and  their  associates,  upon  the 
near  approach  of  the  insurgents,  fled  back 
with  precipitation ;  and  thence,  accom- 
panied by  many  others,  hastened  toward 
Arklow,  but  were  pursued  as  far  as  Cool- 
greney,  with  the  loss  of  forty-seven  men. 
The  day  was  called  Bloody  Friday.  The 
insurgents  had  been  exasperated  to  this 
vengeance  by  discovering  through  the 
country  as  they  came  along,  several  dead 
men  with  their  skulls  split  assunder,  their 
bowels  ripped  open,  and  their  throats  cut 
across,  besides  some  dead  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  even  saw  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  women,  about  which  their  surviving 
children  were  creeping  and  bewailing 
them  !  These  sights  hastened  the  insur- 
gent force  to  Gorey,  where  their  exasper- 
ation was  considerably  augmented  by  dis- 
covering the  pigs  in  the  streets  devouring 
the  bodies  of  nine  men,  who  had  been 
banged  the  day  before,  with  several  others 
recently  shot,  and  some  still  expiring. 

After  the  return  of  the  insurgents  from 
the  pursuit,  several  persons  were  found 
lurking  in  the  town,  and  brought  before 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  particularly  Mr.  Peppard, 
sovereign  of  Gorey ;  but,  from  this  gen- 
tleman's age  and  respectability,  he  was 
considered  incapable  of  being  accessory  to 
the  perpetration  of  the  horrid  cruelty 
which  provoked  and  prompted  this  sud- 
den revenge,  and  he  and  others  were 
saved,  protected,  and  set  at  liberty.  At 
this  critical  time,  the  news  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  house,  still  further 
maddened  the  people ;   but,  forgetful  of 


such  great  personal  injury,  he  exerted 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  restrain  the 
insurgents,  who  vociferated  hourly  for 
vengeance  for  their  favourites,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  them  off  from  Gorey  ; 
when,  after  a  slight  repast,  they  resumed 
their  intended  route,  rested  that  night  at 
the  White  Heaps,  on  Croghan  Mountain, 
and  on  the  23rd  set  off  for  the  mountains 
of  Wieklow. 

Such  Wexford  men  as  still  remained  in 
anus,  having  no  longer  any  homes,  and 
afraid  to  go  to  their  homes  if  they  had, 
were  endeavouring  to  join  the  insurgents 
in  other  counties.  One  of  these  bodies, 
commanded  by  the  Rev.  John  Murphy 
(with  whom  was  Miles  Byrne),  proceeded 
through  the  County  of  Carlow ;  and, 
having  arrived  before  the  little  town  of 
Goresbridge,  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  a 
show  of  defence  was  made  at  a  bridge  on 
the  River  Barrow,  by  a  party  of  Wexford 
Militia  ;  but  they  were  quickly  repulsed, 
driven  back  into  the  village,  and  nearly 
all  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  pri- 
soners. The  prisoners  were  conveyed 
with  the  insurgents  until  they  arrived  on 
a  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  the  Counties 
of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny  from  the  Queen's 
County.  Here  they  put  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners  to  death,  and  buried 
their  bodies  on  the  hill.  Others  escaped 
and  joined  their  friends.  In  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Murphy,  it 
must  here  be  stated  that  these  murders 
were  done  contrary  to  his  solemn  injunc- 
tions, and  that  they  were  the  result  of  long- 
felt  and  deadly  hatred,  entertained  by 
some  of  the  insurgents  towards  the 
militia-men.  The  example  of  murdering 
in  cold  blood  was,  no  doubt,  constantly 
set  them  by  their  enemies.  If  a  war  of 
partial  extermination  had  not  been  pro- 
claimed, no  justification  whatever  could  be 
offered  for  this  atrocity  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that,  although  the.  practice  was 
not  avowedly  sanctioned  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  it  was  in  almost  all 
cases  unblushingly  advised  by  the  under- 
lings of  power  in  Ireland. 

'•  Having  rested  for  the  night  of  the 
23rd  of  June  on  the  Ridge,  as  those  hills 
are  called,  they  proceeded  early  next 
morning  to  Castlecomer,  and  commenced 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  town  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  principal  resistance  offered 
to  their  progress  was  from  a  party 
stationed  in  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  which  was  ably  defended,  and 
opposite  to  which  many  brave  men  fell, 
by  rashly  exposing  themselves  in  front  of 
so  strong  a  position;  for  the  town  could 
have  been  attacked  and  carried  with  very 
little  loss  from  another  quartex-.    In  fact» 
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ther  position  -was  speedily  aban- 
doned by  the  military  and  yeomanry,  who 

recreated  snd  took  up  a  position  on  a  hill 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  town. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  most  other  places  where 
lit."  insurgents  had    lie  id,    skill 

alone  was  wanting  to  insure  success.  The 
people  had  numbers  and  ooOMge  enough 
t  >  owrthrow  any  force  which  had  been 
sent  against  them,  if  they  had  been 
skilfully  commanded.  The  attack  on  the 
well-defended  house  was  fruitlessly  kept 
up  for  four  hours,  from  which  they  finally 
retreated  with  severe  loss,  and  marched 
in  a  northwest  direction  about  fives  miles 
into  the  Queen's  County."*  been  after. 
Hading  themselves  hard  pressed  by  bodies 
of  troops  on  three  sides,  they  were  obliged 
,:  -e  more  in  the  direction  of 
mountains.  At  Kilcomney 
to  tight,  but  without 
an;,  chance  of  success.  They  were  en- 
tirely routed.  Father  Murphy  was  taken 
three  days  later,  broiurht  to  General 
Duffs  headquarters  at  Tullow,  tried  by 
martial  law.  and  after  being  first  cruelly 
scourged,  was  executed.  His  head,  as 
usual,  was  spiked  in  the  market  place  of 
the  town. 

Another  of  the  scattered  bands,  led  by 
Antony  Perry,  of  Inch,  and  Father 
Keame,  penetrated  into  Kildare,  and 
joining  with  the  Kildare  insurgents,  at- 
tempted to  march  upon  Athlone.  They 
were  boa  ton,  however,  at  Clonard  ;  l'crry 
and  Father  K earns  were  both  taken 
prisoners,  and  met  the  usual  doom.f 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  Miles  Byrne,  and 
some  ether  chiefs,  still  kept  a  consider- 
able band  on  foot  in  the  mountains  on 
the  border  of  Wicklow,  from  whence 
they  occasionally  made  descents,  and 
attacked  some  bodies  of  troops  with 
-.  One  of  these  affairs  was  the 
assault  upon  the  barracks  at  Haekets- 
town  ;  and  another  was  the  memorable 
extirpation  erf  that  hated  regiment,  the 
"  Ancient  Britons,"  at  Ballyellis.  Be- 
fore Miles  liyrnc  finally  retired  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Wicklow,  to  join  Holt, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  bear  a  hand  in 
that  bloody  piece  of  work.  We  let  him 
tell  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
June,  it  was  resolved  to  march  and  attack 
the  town  of  Carnew.  The  column  was 
halted  at  Monaseed  to  repose  and  take 
some  kind  of  refreshments,  which  were 
indeed  difficult  to  be  had,  as  every  house 
had  been  plundered  by  the  English  troops 
on  their  way  to  Vinegar  Hill  a  few  days 
before. 

••  The  Irish  column  resumed  its  march 


*  Cloney's  Memoir. 
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on  the  high  road  to  Carnew,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  after  its  departure,  a 

division   of   English  cavalr 
from  Gorey  by  Gen  am,  marched 

into  Monaseed.  This  division  consisted 
of  the  notorious  Ancient  Britons,  :i  ca- 
valry regiment  which  had  committed  all 
sorts  of  crimes  when  placed  on  free  quar- 
ters with  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  pre- 
vious   iO    tile 

ment  was  accompanied  by  all  the  vet. men 
cavalry  corps  from  Arklow,  Gorey,  Cool- 
greeny,  &c,  and  the  chi  corps, 
such  as  Hunter  Gowan,  BeaUMO 
Ilydcl'ark.  Earl  Mountn  orris.  Earl  Cour- 
town,  Bam,  Hawtry  White,  &C,  could 
boast  as  well  as  the  Ancient  llrirons  of 
having  committed  cold-blooded  murders 
on  an  unarmed  country  people.  I!ut  they 
never  had  the  courage  to  meet  us  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
dastardly  waythey  abandoned  the  Ancient 
Britons  at  Ballyellis. 

"  The  officers  of  the  Am  dent  Britons,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  yeomen  corps,  learned 
that  the  Irish  forces  had  just  marched  off 
on  the  road  to  Carnew,  and  were  informed 
at  a  public-house  that  the  insurgents  who 
had  l>ecn  there  were  complaining  how 
they  were  fatigued  to  death  by  the  con- 
tinual marching  and  counter-marching, 
and  that  although  they  had  lire-arms,  their 
ammunition  was  completely  exhausted, 
and  scarce  a  ball-cartridge  remained  in 
their  army.  The  truth  of  this  information 
could  not  be  doubted.  All  the  informa- 
tion coming  through  so  sure  a  channel, 
encouraged  the  English  troops  to  pursue 
without  delay  tint  insurgents,  and  to 
cut  them  down  and  exterminate  them 
to  the  last  man,  for  they  could  not 
resist  without  ammunition.  The  Ancient 
Britons  were  to  charge  on  the  road. 
whilst  the  yeomen  cavalry,  being  so  well 
mounted,  were  to  cover  the  thinks  and  to 
march  through  the  field  ;  and  those  fox- 
hunters  promised  that  not  one  croppy 
should  escape  their  vengeance. 

'•All  being  thus  settled,  and  plenty  o 
whisky  distributed  to  the  English  soldiers, 
the  march  to  overtake  the  insurgents 
commenced,  and  when  about  two  miles 
from  Monaseed,  at  Ballyellis,  one  mile 
from  Carnew,  the  Ancient  Britons  being 
in  full  gallop,  charging,  and  as  they 
thought,  driving  all  before  them,  to  their 
great  surprise,  were  suddenly  stopped  by 
a  barricade  of  cars  thrown  across  the 
road. and  at  the  same  moment  that  the  head 
of  the  column  was  thus  stopped,  the  rear 
was  attacked  by  a  mass  of  pikemen,  who 
sallied  out  from  behind  a  wall,  and  com- 
pletely shut  tip  the  road,  as  soon  as  the 
last  of  the  cavalry  had  passed.    The  re- 
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mains  or  ruins  of  an  old  deer-park  wall 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  ran 
along  for  about  half-a-mile  ;  in  many  parts 
it  was  not  morn  than  three  or  four  feet 
Mgh.  All  along  the  inside  of  this  our 
gunsmen  and  pikemen  were  placed.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  there  was 
an  immense  ditch,  with  swampy  ground, 
which  few  horses  could  be  found  to  leap. 
In  this  advantageous  situation  for  our 
men,  the  battle  began  ;  the  gunsmen,  half 
covered,  firing  from  behind  the  wall,  whilst 
the  English  cavalry,  though  well  mounted, 
could  only  make  use  of  their  carbines 
and  pistols,  for  with  their  sabres  they 
were  unable  to  ward  off  the  thrusts  of  our 
pikemen,  who  sallied  out  on  them  in  the 
most  determined  manner. 

"  Thus,  in  less  than  an  hour,  this  in- 
famous regiment,  which  had  been  the 
horror  of  the  country,  was  slain  to  the 
last  man,  as  well  as  the  few  yeomen 
cavalry  who  had  the  courage  to  take  part 
in  the  action.  For  all  those  who  quit 
their  horses  and  got  into  the  fields  were 
followed  and  piked  on  the  marshy  ground. 
The  greater  part  of  the  numerous  cavalry 
corps  which  accompanied  the  Ancient  Bri- 
tons kept  on  the  rising  ground,  to  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  at  some  distance,  during 
the  battle,  and  as  soon  as  the  result  of  it 
was  known,  they  fled  in  the  most  cowardly 
way  in  every  direction,  both  dismayed 
and  disappointed  that  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity on  this  memorable  day  of  murder- 
ing the  stragglers,  as  was  their  custom 
on  such  occasions.  I  say  'memorable,' 
for  during  the  war  no  action  occurred 
which  made  so  great  a  sensation  in  the 
country  ;  as  it  proved  to  the  enemy,  that 
whenever  our  pikemen  were  well  com- 
manded and  kept  in  close  order,  they 
were  invulnerable.  And,  besides,  it 
served  to  elate  the  courage  and  desire  of 
our  men  to  be  led  forthwith  to  new 
combats. 

"  The  English  troops  that  marched  out 
from  Carnew  retreated  back  on  the  town 
in  great  haste,  when  they  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Ancient  Britons  at  Ballyellis. 
The  infantry,  finding  that  they  were 
closely  pursued  by  our  men,  barricaded 
themselves  in  a  large  malt  house  belong- 
ing to  Bob  Blaney.  This  malt  house  was 
spared  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack  on 
Carnew,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the 
town  was  burned,  on  account  of  the  up- 
right and  humane  conduct  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Blaney.  Now  it  had  become  a  for- 
midable and  well  fortified  barrack,  capable 
of  holding  out  a  long  time,  particularly 
as  our  army  had  no  cannon  to  bring  to 
bear  against  it.  However,  it  was  in- 
stantly attacked,  and  great  efforts  made 


to  dislodge  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual fire  from  all  the  windows  ;  and.  as 
at  Ilackctstown,  every  means  were  taken 
to  approach  the  doors  under  cover  of  beds, 
straw,  &c,  but  without  success,  as  the 
men  were  wounded  through  the  beds  and 
straw,  before  they  could  reach  the  doors. 
So  it  became  necessary  to  wait  till  night 
came  on,  when  the  garrison  which  occu- 
pied this  malt  house  would  have  no  other 
alternative  left  it  but  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, or  be  consumed  to  ashes. 

"Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  other 
chiefs  deemed  it  more  prudent,  however, 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  take  a  military 
position  on  Kilcavan  Hill  for  the  night, 
rather  than  remain  before  the  barracks  or 
malt  house ;  knowing  well  that  General 
Needham,  who  commanded  the  English 
forces  at  Gorey,  as  also  the  English  troops 
at  Ferns  and  Newtownbarry,  would  make 
a  forced  march  to  relieve  Carnew,  and,  if 
possible,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  kind  of 
revenge  for  the  destruction  of  their  fa- 
vourite Ancient  Britons  ;  whom  they  so 
cowardly  abandoned  at  Ballyellis  to  their 
dismal  and  well-earned  doom." 

But  these  combats  were  now  little 
more  than  efforts  of  despair.  Fitzgerald, 
who  commanded  at  Ballyellis,  not  long 
after  surrendered,  along  with  Aylmer,  in 
Kildare,  was  detained  for  some  time,  then 
permitted  to  exile  himself,  and  was  known 
in  1803  to  be  residing  at  Hamburg.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  a  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
perty and  great  personal  accomplishments, 
and  had  been  goaded  into  resistance  by  the 
savage  tyranny  which  he  saw  carried  on 
around  him.  Miles  Byrne,  after  these 
terrible  scenes  in  his  native  land,  after- 
wards served  in  the  French  army  for 
thirty  years.  He  died  a  Knight  of  St. 
Louis  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour, with  the grtuleotChef-de-Batallion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  insurrec- 
tion in  Wexford,  that  scarcely  any  of  its 
leaders  were  United  Irishmen.  Father 
Murphy,  who  began  it,  and  some  fifteen 
other  clergymen  who  took  an  active  part 
in  it,  not  only  were  not  United  Irishmen, 
but  had  done  their  utmost  to  discourage 
and  break  up  that  society,  in  some  cases 
even  refusing  the  sacrament  to  those  who 
were  members.  Therefore,  that  insur- 
rection was  not  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
to  make  an  insurrection,  but  of  the  acts 
of  the  Government  to  provoke  one. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  was 
not  a  "  Popish  "  rebellion,  although  every 
effort  was  made  to  give  it  a  sectarian 
character — first  by  disarming  and  dis- 
gracing the  Catholic  yeomanry,  next  by 
burning  chapels  and  maltreating  priests, 
and   further  by  the  direct    incitements 
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and  encouragement  Riven  to  the  Orange 
veomanrv  (^wlio  wore  brought  Into  the 
county  for  the  purpose),  to  practise 
their  "  favourite  plan  of  exterminating 
Catholics.  Yet  some  of  the  most  trusted 
leaders  of  the  people  were  Protestants  ; 
as  Harvey,  Grogan,  one  of  the  two 
Colcloughs,  Antony  Terry,  and  Keogh, 
Commandant  of  Wexford.  There  was, 
it  is   true,   one   Protestant   church  de- 


faced, as  we  have  seen,  but  not  till  long 
after  several  Catholic  chapels  had  been 
demolished.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that 
whatever  there  were  of  religious  rancour 
in  the  contest  was  the  work  of  the  (io- 
vernment  through  its  Orange  allies, 
and  with  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing an  union  of  Irishmen  of  all  creeds— a 
thing  which  is  felt  to  be  incompatible 
with  British  Government  in  Ireland. 
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The  rising  of  the  United  Irishmen  of 
Ulster  was  delayed  for  two  weeks  after 
the  day  agreed  upon  (May  23d),  by  the 
arrest  of  some  of  their  leaders.  On  the 
7th  of  June,  however,  a  meeting  of  magis- 
trates having  been  appointed  in  the  town 
of  Antrim,  for  the  prevention  of  rebellion, 
some  insurgents,  with  design  of  seizing 
their  persons,  attacked  the  town  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon  over- 
powering the  troops  within  it,  very 
nearly  gained  possession.  Major-General 
Nugent,  who  commanded  in  that  district, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tended rising,  had  ordered  a  body  of 
troops  to  march  to  Antrim,  who  arrived 
after  the  rebels  had  taken  possession  of 
the  town.  They  then  attacked  the  insur- 
gents in  the  town,  but  their  vanguard, 
consisting  of  cavalry,  being  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  twenty -three  men  killed  and 
wounded,  of  which  three  were  officers, 
Colonel  Durham,  who  commanded  the 
troops,  brought  the  artillery  to  batter  the 
town,  which  obliged  the  insurgents  to 
abandon  it,  together  with  a  six-pounder 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and 
two  curricle  guns  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  King's  army.  They  were  pur- 
sued towards  Shane's  Castle  and  Randal's 
Town,  with  considerable  slaughter;  on 
this  day  Lord  O'Neil  was  mortally  wound- 


ed.* A  small  body  made  an  unsuccessful 
assault  on  the  town  of  Larne,  and  some 
feeble  attempts  were  also  made  at  Bally - 
mena  and  Ballycastla  The  main  body 
of  these  northern  insurgents  retired  to 
Donegar  HilL  where,  disgusted  with  then- 
want  of  success  and  other  circumstances, 
they  agreed  to  surrender  their  arms,  and 
almost  all  of  them  dispersed 

On  the  8th  of  June  another  body  of 
insurgents  in  the  County  Down,  near 
Saint  Held,  under  the  command  of  a  Dr. 
Jackson,  set  fire  to  the  house  of  a  man 
named  Mackee,  an  informer  against  the 
United  Irishmen.  They  placed  them- 
selves the  next  day  in  ambuscade,  and 
nearly  surrounded  a  body  of  troops  under 
Colonel  Stapleton,  consisting  of  York 
Fencibles  and  yeomen  cavalry,  of  whom 
they  killed  about  sixty.  The  infantry, 
however,  on  whom  the  cavalry  had  been 
driven  back  in  confusion,  rallying  with  a 
coolness  not  very  common  in  this  war, 
succeeded  in  repulsing  their  assailants, 
but  could  not  pursue,  and  eventually 
themselves  retreated  to  Belfast.  The  loss 
of  the  insurgents  was  very  small.  The 
next  day,  under  command  of  Henry 
Monro,  a  shopkeeper  in  Lisburn,  they 
took  possession  of  a  strong  po3t  on  Wind- 
mill Hill,  above  the  little  town  of  Ballina- 
hinch,  near  the  centre  of  the  County 
Down,  and  at  the  house  and  in  the 
demesne  of  Lord  Moira.  On  the  12th, 
General  Nugent,  marching  from  Belfast, 
and  Colonel  Stewart  from  Downpatrick, 
formed  with  fifteen  hundred  men  a  junc- 
tion near  the  Windmill  Hill,  of  which 
they  gained  possession,  together  with  the 
town,  which  before  the  action  they  wan- 
tonly set  on  fire.  The  action  was  main- 
tained about  three  hours  with  artillery, 
with  little  or  no  execution.  At  length 
the  Monaghan  regiment  of  militia,  posted 
with  two  field-pieces  at  Lord  Moira's 
great  gate,  was  attacked  with  such  deter- 
mined fury  by  the  pikemen  of  the  insur- 
gents that  it  fell  back  in  disorder.     The 

*  He  had  ridden  into  the  town  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  magistrates,  not  knowing  that  the 
insurgents  were  in  possession  of  it.  He  shot  one 
who  had  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  after  which 
he  was  dragged  from  his  saddle,  and  so  wounded 
with  pikes  that  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
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want  of  discipline  in  the  insurgents  lost 
what  their  valour  had  gained.  The  dis- 
ordered troops  found  means  to  rally, 
while  the  Argyleshire  Fencibles,  entering 
the  demesne,  were  making  their  attack 
on  another  side.  The  insurgents,  con- 
fused and  distracted,  retreated  up  the 
hill,  and  making  a  stand  at  the  top,  at  a 
kind  of  fortification,  defended  the  post 
for  some  time  with  great  courage,  but 
at  length  gave  way  and  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  Their  loss  exceeded  a  hun- 
dred ;  that  of  the  royal  army  not  above 
half  that  number.  The  main  body  of 
these  insurgents  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  Slieve  Croob,  where  they  soon  surren- 
dered or  separated,  returning  to  their 
several  homes ;  and  thus  terminated  this 
short  and  partial,  but  active  insurrection 
in  the  north,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
r  actions  had  taken  place,  par- 
ticularly at  Portaferry,  where  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  yeomanry.  They  also  set 
fire  to  a  revenue  cruiser,  in  which  forty 
men  perished. 

The  official  bulletin  of  the  affair  of 
BaUinahinch  is  as  follows : — 

"  Dublin  Castle,  eleven  o'clock  a.m., 
June  14,  1798. 

"  Intelligence  is  just  arrived  from  Major- 
General  Nugent,  stating  that,  on  the  1 1th 
instant,  he  had  marched  against  a  large 
body  of  rebels  who  were  posted  at  Saint- 
field.  They  retired  on  his  approach  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  Saintfield  side  of 
BaUinahinch,  and  there  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  his 
left  flank ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart 
arriving  from  Down  with  a  pretty  con- 
siderable force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
yeomanry,  they  soon  desisted,  and  retired 
to  a  very  strong  position  behind  BaUina- 
hinch. 

"General  Nugent  attacked  them  next 
morning  at  three  o'clock,  having  occupied 
two  hills  on  the  left  and  right  of  the 
town,  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  having 
any  other  choice  than  the  mountains  in 
their  rear  for  their  retreat.  He  sent 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart  to  post  him- 
self, with  part  of  the  Argyle  Fencibles 
and  some  yeomanry,  as  well  as  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Twenty-second  Light 
Dragoons,  in  a  situation  from  whence  he 
could  enfilade  the  rebel  line;  whilst 
Colonel  Leslie,  with  part  of  the  Monaghan 
militia,  some  cavalry,  and  yeoman  infan- 
try, should  make  an  attack  upon  their 
front.  Having  two  howitzers  and  six  six- 
pounders  with  the  two  detachments,  the 
Major-General  was  enabled  to  annoy  them 
very  much  from  different  parts  of  his 
position. 


"The  rebels  attacked  impetuously 
Colonel  Leslie's  detachment,  and  even 
jumped  into  the  road  from  the  Earl  of 
Moira's  demesne,  to  endeavour  to  take  one 
of  his  guns ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
slaughter.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart's 
detachment  was  attacked  by  them  with 
the  same  activity,  but  he  repulsed  them 
also,  and  the  fire  from  his  howitzer  and 
six-pounder  soon  obliged  them  to  fly  in 
all  directions.  Their  force  was,  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  near  five  thousand ; 
but,  as  many  persons  are  pressed  into 
their  service,  and  almost  entirely  un- 
armed, the  general  does  not  suppose  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  engagement  their 
numbers  were  so  many. 

"About  four  hundred  rebels  were  killed 
in  the  attack  and  retreat,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  dispersed  all  over  the 
country.  Parts  of  the  towns  of  Saintfield 
and  BaUinahinch  were  burned.  .  . 
Three  or  four  green  colours  were  taken, 
and  six  one-pounders,  not  mounted,  but 
which  the  rebels  fired  very  often,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammunition." 

Of  course,  the  failure  in  Ulster  ni 
attended  by  the  usual  penalty  of  failure. 
The  leader  of  tho  Antrim  insurgents  was 
Henry  Joy  McCracken,  a  manufacturer 
of  Belfast,  a  brave,  well-educated,  and 
highly  estimable  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  and  some  others  were  tried  and 
executed  in  Belfast.  Monro  was  carried 
to  Lisburn  and  hung  at  his  own  door,  his 
wife  and  family  being  in  the  house. 

An  attempt  at  insurrection  was  next 
made  in  Cork  County.  The  principal 
action,  and  the  only  one  which  Govern- 
ment has  thought  proper  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  took  place  near  the  villus 
of  Ballynascarty,  where,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
the  Westmeath  regiment  of  militia,  with 
two  six-pounders,  under  the  command 
of  their  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Sir  Hugh 
O'Reilly,  were  attacked  on  their  march 
from  Clognakelty  to  Bandon,  by  a  body 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  men, 
mostly  armed  with  pikes.  The  attack 
was  made  from  a  height  on  the  left  of 
the  column  so  rapidly  and  fiercely  that 
the  troops  had  scarcely  time  to  form.  It 
seems  plain,  from  Sir  Hugh  O'Reilly's 
dispatch,  that  at  this  moment  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  his  detachment  being 
cut  to  pieces,  when,  fortunately  for  him, 
a  hundred  men  of  the  "  Caithness  Legion," 
under  Major  Innes,  came  up  on  the  flank 
of  the  insurgents,  and  assailed  them  with 
so  sharp  and  well -sustained  a  fire  of 
musketry  that  O'Reilly  had  time  to  rally 
his  men  and  get  his  guns  into  position. 
At  last  the  people  were  forced  to  retire, 
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but  were  not  pursued.  Sir  Hugh  esti- 
mates their  loss  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  He  does  not  tell  his  own.  This 
action  took  place  on  the  19th  of  June. 

There  remained  little  to  do  now  but 
to  try  and  execute  insurgent  leaders  by 
martial  law.  Courts-martial  were  insti- 
tuted everywhere  at  the  head-quarters 
of  commanding  officers.  These  terrible 
tribunals  were  in  full  action  throughout 
Wexford  County — in  New  Boss,  Ennis- 
corthy,  Gorey,  N ewtownbarry,  and  Wex- 
ford town — and  multitudes  were  hung 
or  transported.  Amongst  the  executions 
which  caused  the  most  horror  was  that 
of  Father  John  Redmond,  who  had  ab- 
solutely done  nothing  to  favour  the 
insurrection.  "His  body  after  death 
underwent  the  most  indecent  mutila- 
tions." 

Those  Wexford  insurgents  who  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  along  with 
Mr.  Aylmer,  as  outstanding  chiefs,  nego- 
tiated with  General  Dundas,  to  whom 
they  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  July,  on 
condition  that  all  the  other  leaders  who 
had  adventured  with  them  should  be  at 
liberty  to  retire  whither  they  pleased  out 
of  the  British  dominions.  The  same 
terms  were  afterwards  secured  by  General 
Moore  to  Mr.  Garret  Byrne,  who  was 
sent  into  confinement  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  together  with  Messrs.  Fit 
and  Aylmer,  by  which  they  fared  much 
better  than  those  who  laid  down  their 
arms  in  Wexford,  depending  on  the  faith- 
ful fulfilment  of  the  terms  entered  into 
with  Lord  Kingsborough. 

The  plan  of  proposing  terms  for  saving 
the  lives  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  and  Mr.  Byrne 
was  proposed  through  Mr.  Dobbs,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  That  gentleman  went 
with  the  sheriff  to  the  pi-ison  in  which  Mr. 
A.  O'Connor  was  confined,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  with  a  paper  t  signed  by  seventy 


*  Gordon's  History.  Mr.  Gordon  knew  Mr.  Red- 
mond well,  and  declared  that  during  the  insurrec- 
tion he  was  mostly  hiding  in  Protestant  houses,  to 
avoid  the  "rebels,"  who  considered  him  an  enemy 
to  their  cause. 

t  The  following  was  the  agreement  signed  by 
seventy-three  on  the  29th  of  July: — 

"That  the  undersigned  state  prisoners,  in  the 
three  prisons  of  Newgate,  Kilmainham,  and  Bride- 
well, engage  to  give  every  information  in  their 
power  of  the  whole  of  the  internal  transactions 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  that  each  of  the  pri- 
soners shall  give  detailed  information  of  every 
transaction  that  has  passed  between  the  United 
Irishmen  and  foreign  states;  but  that  the  prisoners 
are  not,  by  naming  or  describing,  to  implicate  any 
person  whatever,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  emi- 
grate to  such  country  as  shall  be  agreed  on  be- 
tween them  and  Government,  and  give  security 
not  to  return  to  this  country  without  the  permission 
of  Government,  and  give  security  not  to  pass  into 
an  enemy's  country,  if  on  their  so  doing  they  are 
to  be  freed  from  prosecution,  and  also  Mr.  Oliver 
Bond  be  permitted  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 


state prisoners,  purposing  to  give  such 
information  as  was  in  their  power,  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  schemes  of  warfare,  in- 
ternal regulations  and  foreign  negotiations 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  provided  the 
lives  of  Messrs.  Bond  and  Byrne  should 
be  spared. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  some 
of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  who  were  still  in 
arms,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Aylmer,  of 
Kildare,  surrendered  themselves.*  Sev- 
eral principals  of  the  Union,  particularly 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
Dr.  MacNeven,  and  Samuel  Neilson,  gave 
details  on  oath  in  their  examinations  be- 
fore the  secret  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  whose  reports, 
although  garbled  and  falsified,  published 
by  authority  of  Government,  is  contained 
a  mass  of  information  concerning  the 
conspiracy.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  what- 
ever were  the  original  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, and  by  whatever  subsequent  events 
the  contractors  were  influenced  or  affected, 
the  principal  prisoners  (fifteen  in  number) 
were  not  liberated,  and  a  power  was  re- 
served or  assumed  by  ministers  to  retain 
them  in  custody,  at  least  during  the  con- 
tinuance pf  the  war  with  France.  Oliver 
Bond  died  in  the  meantime  in  prison, 
"of  apoplexy,"  as  was  given  out;  but  the 
friends  of  this  gentleman  believe  to  the 
present  hour  that  he  was  murdered  at 
night  by  one  of  the  jailers  or  turnkeys  of 
Newgate  prison — for  what  cause  or  at 
whose  instigation  was  never  known.  The 
other  prisoner,  Byrne — to  save  whose  life, 
along  with  that  of  Bond,  the  contract  was 
expressly  made — was  hung. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion the  city  of  Dublin  was  held  under 
strict  mditary  law.  A  large  force,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  yeomanry,    was  kept 

Eosal.  The  state  prisoners  also  hope  that  the 
eneflt  of  this  proposal  may  be  extended  to  snch 
persons  in  custody,or  not  in  custody,  as  may  choose 
to  benefit  by  it." 

Signed  by  seventy-three  persons. 
29th  of  July,  1798. 

*  In  a  pamphlet,  styled  a  Letter  from  Arthur 
O'Connor  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  from  prison, 
January  the  4th,  1799,  that  Minister  is  directly 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  contract,  and  a 
misrepresentation  to  Parliament  of  the  transac- 
tions between  him  and  the  prisoners  of  state. 
Other  charges  are  made,  one  of  which  is,  that  the 
information  given  by  these  prisoners  to  Govern- 
ment was  garbled,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
ministry,  and  particularly  that  of  a  hundred  pages, 
delivered  by  O'Connor  himself,  only  one  had  been 
published  in  the  reports  of  the  secret  committees. 
Since  to  this  pamphlet,  in  which  his  lordship  is 
peremptorily  challenged  to  disprove  any  of  tho 
charges  therein  made,  no  reply  has  appeared,  we 
have  only  the  honour  of  his  lordship  for  a  disproof 
of  these  accusations,  which  may  be  a  vindication  to 

Persons  unacquainted  with  his  lordship's  character, 
'he  pamphlet  was  said  to  have  been  suppressed 
by  Government,  at  least  was  not  otherwise  than 
clandestinely  sold  and  circulated. 
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constantly  in  the  metropolis.  The  grand 
and  royal  canals,  which  were  fifty  feet 
broad  and  twelve  deep,  were  a  security 
against  a  surprise ;  and  the  several  bridges 
were  strongly  palisaded,  and  guarded  both 
by  night  and  by  day.  The  trials  and  ex- 
ecutions of  some  of  the  principal  leaders 
in  the  rebellion  tended  to  keep  others  in 
awe,  and  prevented  any  further  attempts 
of  individuals.  Among  others,  an  insur- 
gent officer,  a  Protestant,  named  Bacon, 
having  been  apprehended  disguised  in 
female  apparel,  was  executed  on  the  2d  of 
June,  near  Carlisle  bridge.  On  the  14th 
was  executed,  on  the  same  scaffolding, 
Lieutenant  Esmond.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
Henry  and  John  Sheares  were  brought  to 
trial,  condemned,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death.  The  trial  of  John  M'Cann,  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Committee  of  Leinster,  followed  on  the 
17th;  that  of  Michael  William  Byrne, 
delegate  from  the  County  Committee  of 
Wicklow,  and  that  of  Oliver  Bond,  on  the 
23d.  Mr.  Curran  was  the  leading  coun- 
sel on  all  these  trials ;  and  it  was  a  ser- 
vice of  danger.  The  Court  was  usually 
crowded  with  armed  men ;  and  as  the 
undaunted  advocate  delivered  his  power- 
ful and  indignant  pleadings,  often  at 
midnight,  amidst  a  hostile  and  menacing 
audience,  the  lamplight  glittered  upon 
serried  bayonets,  and  he  was  sometimes 
interrupted  by  a  clash  of  arms.  "  What 
is  that?"  he  sternly  exclaimed,  on  the 
trial  of  Oliver  Bond.  "  The  question  was 
occasioned  by  a  clash  of  arms  among  the 
military  that  thronged  the  Court.  Some 
of  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  advocate 
appeared,  from  their  looks  and  gestures, 
about  to  offer  him  personal  violence ;  upon 
which,  fixing  his  eye  sternly  upon  them, 
he  exclaimed :  '  You  may  assassinate,  but 
you  shall  not  intimidate  me.'"  * 

Whde  the  insurrection  was  raging  in 
Wexford,  and  capital  convictions  and  exe- 
cutions were  very  frequent  all  over  the 
country,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
people  of  Dublin  were  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found alarm,  sometimes  real  and  genuine 
terror,  sometimes  a  factitious  alarm, 
created  by  the  agents  of  Government  to 
furnish  excuse  for  brutal  acts  of  severity. 
Then  was  the  reign  of  the  "three 
Majors,"  Sirr,  Swan,'  and  Sandys.  These 
men  had  been  officers  of  the  militia  ;  and 
all  in  a  sufficiently  decent  rank  of  iife — 
the  last-named,  indeed,  was  brother-in- 
law  to  Mr.  Under-Secretary  Cooke.  This 
triumvirate  were  now  really  the  rulers  of 
Dublin,  and  the  most  indispensable  of  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Castle.  Their  services 
chiefly  consisted  in  organizing  and  main- 
*  Life  of  Curran.    By  his  Son. 


tabling  a  band  of  wretches,  who  were 
employed  at  the  assizes  throughout  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin,  as  informers.  They  were  known 
to  the  people  by  the  name  of  the  "  Batta- 
lion of  Testimony." 

It  is  said,  on  high  authority,  that  the 
employment  of  spies  and  informers  tends 
rather  to  the  increase  than  the  suppression 
of  crime,  and  that  a  good  government  has 
no  need  of  their  infamous  services.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  their  services  were 
thought  useful  to  a  bad  government ;  and 
the  same  circumstance  that  rendered  their 
services  necessary  made  their  infamy  ■ 
matter  of  little  moment  to  their  employers. 
From  the  year  1796  to  1800,  a  set  of  mis- 
creants, steeped  in  crime,  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery, prone  to  violence,  and  reckless 
of  character,  constituted  what  was  called 
the  "Major's  People."  A  number  of 
these  people  were  domiciled  within  the 
gates  of  the  Castle,  where  there  were 
regular  places  of  entertainment  allotted 
for  them  contiguous  to  the  Viceroy's 
palace;  for  another  company  of  them  a 
house  was  allotted  opposite  Kilmainham 
jail,  familiarly  known  to  the  people  l>y 
the  name  of  the  "Stag  J1du.sc  ;"  and  for 
one  batch  of  them,  who  could  not  he 
trusted  with  liberty,  there  was  one  of  the 
yards  of  that  prison,  with  the  surrounding 
cells,  assigned  to  them,  which  is  still 
called  the  "  Stag  Yard."  These  persons 
were  considered  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  Majors  Sirr,  Swan,  and  Sandys, 
and  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  course 
of  their  duties  as  spies  or  witnesses  was  to 
incur  the  vengeance  of  their  redoubtable 
patrons. 

Sandys  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Long- 
ford militia.  Shortly  after  his  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  the  Under-Secretary's 
wife,  he  was  appointed  Brigade-Major  to 
the  garrison  of  Dublin.  In  1707,  '98,  and 
'09  he  presided  over  the  Prevot  Prison,  in 
the  Royal  Barracks — a  filthy,  close,  dark, 
and  pestilential  place  of  confinement,  with 
a  small  court-yard,  and  some  ill-con- 
structed sheds,  set  up  to  afford  increased 
accommodation  for  the  multitude  of  per- 
sons daily  sent  to  the  depot. 

Major  Sandys  carried  on  a  regular  trade 
in  the  official  advantages  of  his  functions 
in  the  Prevot.  He  sold  indulgences  to 
the  state  prisoners,  of  a  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  scant  allowances  of  air, 
light,  and  food.  He  sold  exemption 
from  the  taws  and  triangles  for  money 
and  for  goods,  for  every  marketable  com- 
modity. 

The  court-yard  of  that  miserable  den 
was  ringing  for  ever,  by  day  and  by  night, 
with  the  shrieks  of  wretches  scourged  at 
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the  Major's  triangles,  to  extort  confes- 1  immediately  behind  the  offices  of  Lord 
sons,  or  to  force  the  prisoners  to  make  Castlereagh,  and  havin*  on  the  onnoSte 
statements  inculpating  others.    The  court  side  the  back  part  pfThe&Exchange?^re? 


in  the  rear  of  the  Royal  Exchange  was 
another  place  of  torture;  but  perhaps 
the  most  dreadful  scene  of  continual 
lacerations,  pitch-cappings,  and  picket- 
lngs,  m  Dublin,  was  iu  the  Riding-School 
in  Marlborough  Street,  where  the  punish- 
ments were  administered  under  the  eye 
and  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Claudius 
Beresford,  a  scion  of  the  great  house  of 
Waterford.*  Yet,  in  a  debate  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  in  March, 
1801,  on  the  Irish  Martial  Law  Bill,  in 
reply  to  an  observation  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  torture,  made  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  certainly  the  bold- 
ness to  affirm  that  "  torture  never  was 
inflicted  in  Ireland  with  the  knowledge, 
authority,  or  approbation  of  Government." 
Mr.  John  Claudius  Beresford,  who  was 
the  most  competent  of  all  men  to  speak  on 
that  subject,  observed  that  "  it  was  un- 
manly to  deny  torture,  as  it  was  notori- 
ously practised;"  and  in  a  subsequent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  another 
occasion,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Lord 
Clare  avowed  the  practice,  and  defended 
it  on  the  grounds  of  its  necessity. 

No  specific  orders,  undoubtedly,  eman- 
ated from  the  Government  to  Mr.  Beres- 
ford to  convert  the  Riding-School  into 
a  scourging-hall— to  Mr.  Hepenstal  to 
make  a  walking  gallows  of  his  person— to 
Mr.  Love  for  the  half-hanging  of  suspect- 
ed rebels  at  Kilkea  Castle— to  Mr.  Hunter 
Gowan  for  burning  down  the  cabins  of  the 
croppies— to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary 
for  the  laceration  of  the  peasant's  back,  of 
which  Sir  John  Moore  was  an  eye-witness 
— to  Captain  Swaine  for  the  picketings  at 
Prosperous,  or  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  for 
writing  a  treatise  in  defence  of  torture; 
or  to  all  the  other  gentlemen  of  "  discern- 
ment and  fortitude"  for  adopting  "the 
new  expedient "  for  discover}'-  of  crime. 

"But,"  observes  Dr.  Madden,  "it  is  in 
vain,  utterly  futile,  and  fruitless,  to  deny 
the  constant  use  of  torture  in  1797  and 
1798,  in  the  Riding-House,  Marlborough 
Street,  under  the  direction  of  John  Clau- 
dius Beresford,  and  in  the  Prevot  Prison  in 
the  Royal  Barracks,  then  governed  by 
Major  Sandys,  brother-in-law  to  Mr. 
Under-Secretary  Cooke  (Lord  Castlereagh' s 
chief  official  in  the  Secretary's  office); 
occasionally,  too,  in  the  Royal  Exchange,' 
and  in  the  small  vacant  space  adjoining 
the  entrance  to  the  Upper  Castle  Yard, 

•  Dr.  Madden  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  collecting 
a  great  many  of  the  authentic  cases  of  half- 
pangings,  scourgings,  and  other  tortures  inflicted 
in  those  days. 
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under ^  the  very  windoics  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh''8  office,  the  triangles  were  set  up 
for  fastening  the  wretches  to,  who  were 
flogged— tortured  even  to  death." 

There  was  at  that  time  a  military  order 
enforced  in    Dublin,   that  every  house- 
holder should  expose  a  list  on  his  front 
door  of  all  the  inmates  of  his  house ;  but 
this  observance  being  comphed  with  by 
no  means  insured  families  against  domi- 
ciliary visits  from  the  military,  or  from 
the   "Major's    People,"  whenever  there 
was  any  suspicion  that  obnoxious  persons 
or  papers  might  be  secreted  there.    There 
are  still  alive  many  who   recollect  the 
terror  and  agony  of  households  when  in- 
vaded by  these  odious  wretches,  who  did 
not  generally  confine  themselves  to  their 
ostensible    errand,   but   insulted  women 
and  girls,  and  carried  off  valuable  plate. 
One  instance  of   this   is    mentioned    in 
a  speech  of  Curran,  where  a  silver  cup 
was  taken  possession  of  because  it  had 
engraved  upon  it  the  words  Erin  gobraqh  ! 
The  accounts  of  pay  and  weekly  "sub- 
sistence money"  given  to  the  "Major's 
People,"    as  well  as   to  other   common 
swearers,  are  extant,  and  may  be  read  in 
the  collections  of  Dr.  Madden.     When  it 
is  remembered  that  scenes  similar  to  these 
were  passing  in  every  town,  as  well  as 
Dublin ;  that  many  bridges  and  ' '  gallows- 
hills"   showed  their  blackening  corpses 
swinging  in  the  winds;  that  in  front  of 
many  court-houses,  and  over  the  gateways 
of  many  jails,  ghastly  heads  were  grinning 
upon  spikes  ;*  while  every  hour  gave  birth 
to  some  new  and  fearful  rumour  of  horrors 
yet  unknown,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  terror  in  Ireland. 

The  country  was  now,  therefore,  pre- 
cisely in  the  frame  of  mind  which  Mr. 
Pitt  considered  favourable  for  facilitating 
his  favourite  measure,  a  Legislative  Union. 
Divided  into  two  bitterly  hostile  parties, 
vindictive  rage  on  the  one  side,  affright 
and  despondency  on  the  other— the  United 
Irish  Society  ruined,  partly  by  the  savage 
extirpation  of  Catholic  insurgents,  partly 

•  On  the  trial  of  John  Magee  for  libel,  in  1813 
O  Connell,  in  his  memorable  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion, thus  alludes  to  Toler  (Lord  Norbury)  when 
employed  on  special  commissions:  "Why  in  ona 
circuit,  during  the  administration  of  the  cold- 
hearted  and  cruel  Camden,  there  were  one  hundred 
individuals  tried  before  one  judge;  of  these  ninety 
eight  were  capitally  convicted,  and  ninety-seven  hanged' 
One  escaped,  but  he  was  a  soldier,  who  murdered 
a  peasant— a  thing  of  a  trivial  nature.  Ifineiv-seven 
victims  in  one  circuit .'.'"  * 

Toler  was  Solicitor-General  in  1798,  but  wu 
sometimes  put  on  the  Commission,  and  went 
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by  the  defection  of  the  Republican  Pres- ' 
ns  of  the  north,  and  the  mutual 
distrust  which  had  been  carefully  sown 
n  these  two  sections  of  that  WgM 
i/.ation  —all  hope  of  either  Catholic  eman- 
cipation or  Reform  (through  an  Irish  Par- 
liament) being  now  apparently  adjourned 
to  an  indefinite  futurity,  it  was  believed 
that  the  parties  would  at  la.st  be  I, -d  to 
throwthemselves  into  the  arms  of  England, 
who  would  know  how  to  take  I 
them  all.  Accordingly  Lord  Camden, 
having  done  his  otlice  in  stirring  up  rebel- 
lion, was  recalled  ;  and  the  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis, already  unfavourably  known  in 
two  worlds,  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  20th 
day  of  June — the  very  day  before  the 
battle  of  Vinegar  Hill— to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  but  invested,  besides 
;  ■  ■•regal  power,  with  the  additional 

authority  of  Commander  of  the  forces. 
It  appeared  that  the  instructions  of  this 
nobleman  were  to  moderate,  by  decrees,  the 
horrible  rage  of  extermination.  The  esti- 
mates given  of  his  character  and  conduct 
by  contemporary  Irish  writers  are  wonder- 
fully various.  Sir.lonah  1  iarrington  says 
ofchini:  "L>rd  Cornwallis  was  now  select- 
ed to  complete  the  project  <>1'  a  In: 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  continued  as  Chief 
Secretary.  His  system  was  of  all  others 
the  most  artful  and  insidious ;  he  affected 
impartiality  while  he  was  deceiving  both 
parties;  he  encouraged  the  United  Irish- 
man, and  he  roused  the  Royalist ;  one  day 
he  destroyed,  the  next  day  he  was  merci- 
ful. His  system,  however,  had  not  exactly 
the  anticipated  effect.  Everything  gave 
reason  to  expect  a  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity; but  it  was  through  the  impres- 
sion of  Jiorror  alone  that  a  union  could  be 
effected ;  and  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  lest 
the  country  might  recover  its  reason. " 

Mr.  Plowden,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  measure  of  a  union, 
and  was  himself  already  writing  pamphlets 
in  its  favour,  can  find  no  terms  strong 
enough  in  lauding  Lord  Cornwallis.  He 
says :  ' '  This  appointment,  in  this  critical 
juncture,  appears,  under  Providence,  to 
have  been  the  immediate  salvation  of 
Ireland,  not  only  by  patting  an  immediate 
check  upon  the  uncontrolled  ferociousness 
of  the  soldiery,  by  stopping  military 
executions,  suspending  the  sentences  of 
courts-martial  till  he  had  himself  revised 
the  minutes,  by  converting  the  system  of 
coercion  and  terrorism  into  that  of  con- 
ciliation, by  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
Eeople,  by  drawing  upon  himself  the 
atred  of  the  Orangemen,  by  bringing  to  bear 
the  incorporate  union,  with  Great  Britain, 
as  the  efficient  means  of  redressing  popu- 
lar grievances,  and  crushing  the  seeds  ol 


perpetual   fends  and  acrimony  kept    up 
chiefly  by  the  subsistence  of  Orangeism." 

Lord  Cornwallis  certainly  did,  not  long 
after    his  arrival,    begin   to    inter] 
check  upon  the  bloody  work  then  going 
on  in  Wexford.     On  the  B8th  ol 
after  the  heads  of  the  Wexford  leadi 
been  duly  spiked  in  front  of  the  jail,  and 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  had  glutted  them- 
selves for  one  whole  week  with  osraage 
and  conflagration,  picketings,  and 
ings,  Lord  Lake  w 
mand  in  that  quarter,  and  it  v. 
Ceneral  1 1  untcr,  with  directions  to  put  an 
end  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter.     A 
proelamation  was 

the  Dublin  Qtmutte,  but  not  till  the 
July   (thus  giving    the    Orangemen   one 
other  week's  bloody  carnival),  authorizing 
His  Majesty's  generals  I 

The  proclamation  is  in 
these  words  :— 

"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Hist 
Majesty's  generals,  and  of  the  forces  under 
i  ntirely  to 
•  risen  in  rebellion  against. 
their  sovereign  and  his  laws ;  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  the  wish  ef  <  rovernment  that 
those  jwrsons  who,  by  traitorous  machina- 
tions, have  been  seoaoed,  OT  by  l 
intimidation  have  been^brced,  from  their 
allegiance,  should  be  received  into  I  lis 
Majesty's  peace  and  pardon,  com- 
manding in  the  county  of specially 

authorized  thereto,  docs  hereby  invite  all 
persons  who  may  be  now  assembled  in 
any  part  of  the  said  county  against  His 
Majosty's  peace,  to  surrender  themselves 
and  their  arms,  and  to  desert  the  1- 
who  have  seduced  them ;  and  for  tho 
acceptance  of  such  surrender  and  submis- 
sion the  space  of  fourteen  days  from  tho 
date  hereof  is  allowed,  and  the  towns  of 
are  hereby  specified,  at  each  of 

J  laces  one  of  His  Majesty's  officers  and  a. 
ustice  of  the  Peace  will  attend;  and 
upon  entering  their  names,  acknowledging 
their  guilt,  and  promising  good  behaviour 
for  the  future,  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  abjuring 
all  other  engagements  contrary  thereto, 
they  will  receive  a  certificate  which  will 
entitle  them  to  protection  so  long  as  they 
demean  themselves  as  becomes  good  sub- 
jects. 

"And,  m  order  to  render  such  acts  of 
submission  easy  and  secure,  it  is  the 
General's  pleasure  that  persons  who  are 
now  with  any  portion  of  the  rebels  in 
arms,  and  willing  to  surrender  themselves, 

do  send  to  him,  or  to any  number 

from  each  body  of  rebels  not  exceeding 

ten,  with  whom  the  General  or will 

settle  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
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repair  to  the  above  towns,  so  that  no 
alarm  may  be  excited,  and  no  injury  to 
their  persons  be  offered. 

"June  29,  1798." 

Then  follows  the  form  of  certificate  of 
"  protection."  Next,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
a  message  from  the  Viceroy  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  signifying  the 
kings  pleasure  that  an  "Amnesty  Act" 
Bhould  be  passed,  with  certain  conditions 
and  large  exceptions.  Accordingly  such 
a  bill  was  passed  in  favour  of  all  rebels 
■who  had  not  been  leaders;  who  had  not 
committed  manslaughter,  except  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  who  should  comply 
with  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
proclamation.  But  practically  there  was 
no  cessation,  at  least  in  the  unhappy 
County  of  Wexford,  of  the  horrors  of  mili  - 
tary  outrage,  even  after  the  proclamation. 
General  Hunter,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  minds  of  the 
ixiople,  and  restore  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity to  that  distracted  county. 

But  some  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  and  others  besides,  attempted  to 
interpose  their  authority  to  supersede  the 
tenor  of  the  general  pardon  held  out  by 
proclamation,  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
arbitrary  conduct  which  they  had  prac- 
ticed previous  to  the  insurrection.  They 
even  proceeded  to  the  length  of  pre- 
suming to  tear  some  of  the  protections 
which  the  country  j>eople  had  obtained ; 
but  this  coming  to  the  General's  know- 
ledge, he  quieted  them  by  threatening 
to  have  them  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and 
whipped.  Others  had  been  rash  enough 
to  levy  arbitrary  contributions  for  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  duiin:;  the  in- 
surrection. A  curate  was  induced  to 
wait  on  the  General,  with  an  account  of  an 
intended  "massacre"  of  the  Protestants, 
which  he  detailed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  utmost  alarm,  and  was  patiently  heard 
out  by  the  General,  who  then  addressed 
him  with  this  marked  appellation  and 
strong  language : — "Mr.  Massacre,  if  you 
do  not  prove  to  me  the  circumstances 
you  have  related,  I  shall  get  you  punished 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner  for  rais- 
ing false  alarms,  which  have  already 
proved  so  destructive  to  this  unfortunate 
country."  The  curate's  alarm  instantly 
changed  its  direction  and  became  personal; 
and  on  allowing  that  his  fears  had  been 
excited  by  vague  report  to  make  this 
representation,  his  piteous  supplication, 
and  apparent  contrition,  procured  him 
forgiveness. 

The  various  outrages  that  were  com- 
mitted in  the  country  preveuted  numbers 
from  coming  into  the  quarters  of  the 
several   commanding    officers    to    obtain 


protections,  as  many  of  the  yeomen  and 
their  supplementaries  continued  the  sys- 
tem of  conflagration,  and  shooting  such 
of  the  peasantry  as  they  met ;  and  this 
necessarily  deterred  many  from  exposing 
themselves  to  their  view,  and  prevented, 
of  course,  the  humane  and  moderate 
intentions  of  the  present  Government 
from  having  their  due  effect.  The  melan- 
choly consequence  of  such  a  system  of 
terror,  persecution,  and  alarm  had  very 
nearly  brought  on  the  extermination  of 
an  extensive  and  populous  tract  of  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  called  the  Maco- 
mores.  The  perpetration  of  the  plan  was 
providentially  prevented  by  the  timely 
and  happy  intervention  of  Brigade-Major 
Fitzgerald,  under  the  directions  and  orders 
of  Ceneral  Hunter.  Incessant  applications 
and  remonstrances  had  been  made  by  dif- 
ferent magistrates  in  C  orey  and  its  vicinity, 
to  Government,  complaining  that  this 
range  of  country  was  infested  with  con- 
stant meetings  of  rebels,  who  committed 
every  species  of  outrage,  and  these  reports 
were  confirmed  by  affidavits.  They  were 
credited  by  Government,  to  whom  they 
were  handed  in  by  a  magistracy  pre- 
sumed to  be  deliberate,  grave,  and  re- 
spectable. The  Viceroy  was  rendered 
indignant  at  these  reiterated  complaints, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  the  different 
generals  and  other  commanding  officers, 
contiguous  to  the  devoted  tract,  to  form  a 
line  along  its  extent  on  the  western  border, 
and  at  both  ends,  north  aud  south,  on  tho 
land  side,  so  as  to  leave  no  resource  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  were  to  be 
slaughtered  by  the  soldiery,  or  to  be  driven 
into  the  sea,  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  chan- 
nel on  the  eastward.  Even  women  and 
children  were  to  be  included  in  this  tcrrilic 
example.  The  execution  of  this  severe 
exemplary  measure  was  intrusted  to  the 
discretion  of  General  Hunter,  who  for- 
tunately discovered  the  inhuman  misre- 
presentation that  had  produced  those 
terrific  orders.  The  devoted  victims 
found  an  opportunity  to  implore  protec- 
tion from  the  incursions  of  the  black  mob 
(they  thus  denominated  the  supplemen- 
taries to  the  different  corps  of  yeomanry), 
who  wreaked  their  vengeance  even  upon 
those  who  had  received  protection  from 
General  Needham,  at  Gorey,  as  different 
parties  of  the  soldiery  and  yeomanry 
waited  their  return  in  ambush,  and 
slaughtered  every  one  they  could  overtake. 
This  prevented  many  from  coming  in 
for  protection.  Afterwards  these  san- 
guinary banditti  made  incursions  into  the 
country,  fired  into  the  houses,  thus  killing 
and  wounding  many  unoffending  peasants. 
Several  houses  after  being  plundered  were 
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burned,  and  the  booty  was  brought  into 
Gorey.  By  the  frequency  of  these  hor- 
rible excesses  and  depredations,  such 
houses  as  remained  unburned  were  of 
course  crowded  with  several  families,  and 
this  multiplied  the  number  of  victims  at 
each  succeeding  incursion.  At  last  most 
of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  on  the 
hills,  and  armed  themselves  with  every 
offensive  weapon  they  could  procure. 

The  false  alarmists  were  not  depressed 
by  several  discomfitures;  for  although 
General  Hunter  reported  the  country  to 
be  in  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity,  they 
a_rain  returned  to  the  charge,  and  renewed 
tiieir  misrepresentations.  Mr.  Hawtry 
White,  Captain  of  the  Ballaghkeen  Ca- 
valry, and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county,  sent  several  informations  to  Go- 
vernment of  the  alarming  state  of  the 
country;  and  the  commanding  officer  at 
Gorey  was  so  far  persuaded  of  the  inten- 
tion of  a  general  rising,  that  he  quitted 
the  town  and  encamped  on  a  hill  above 
it.  These  representations,  made  under 
the  semblance  of  loyalty,  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  wished-for  weight  with  the 
Government.  General  Hunter  was  or- 
dered to  inquire  into  the  information  of 
Mr.  Hawtry  White.  Major  Fitzgerald 
was  again  sent  out,  and  the  result  of  his 
inquiry  was  that  the  information  was 
unfounded.  Upon  this  the  General  ordered 
Mr.  Hawtry  White  to  be  brought  to 
Wexford,  and  he  was  accordingly  con- 
ducted thither  and  put  under  arrest ;  and 
on  his  still  persisting  in  his  false  repre- 
sentations, he  was  conducted  to  the 
island  where  he  asserted  the  rebels 
were  encamped,  and,  lo  !  no  island  ap- 
j>eared  above  the  water.  Mr.  Hawtry 
White  was  conducted  back  to  Wexford, 
and  General  Hunter  determined  to  bring 
him  to  a  court-martial.  Many  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  however,  interfered  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  to  prevent 
this  investigation,  representing  that  Mr. 
White's  great  age  might  have  subjected 
him  to  the  imposition  of  fabricated  in- 
formation; and  the  firmness  of  the  General 
relaxed  at  the  instance  of  so  many  re- 
spectable persons. 

To  show  how  very  far  the  people  of  the 
country  were  really  protected  by  the  pro- 
clamations and  protections  announced  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  it  will  be  needful  only 
to  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  that 
nobleman,  published  many  years  later. 

[Extract  of  a  letter  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  dated  the 
8th  of  July,  1798.] 

"  The  Irish  militia  are  totally  without 


discipline,  contemptible  before  the  enemy 
when  any  serious  resistance  is  made  to 
them,  but  ferocious  and  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme when  any  poor  wretches,  either 
with  or  without  arms,  come  within  their 
power ;  in  short,  murder  appears  to  be 
their  favourite  pastime."  (Vol.  ii.,  p. 
887.) 

[Extract  from  a  letter  of  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis to  Major-Gene  nil  U088.] 
"Dublin  Castle,  July  '24,  1798. 

"  Except  in  the  instances  of  the  six 
state  trials  that  are  going  on  here,  there 
is  no  law  either  in  town  or  country  but 
martial  law,  and  you  know  enot 
that  to  see  all  the  horrors  of  it,  even  in 
the  best  administration  of  it.  Judge,  then, 
how  it  must  be  conducted  by  Irishmen, 
heated  with  passion  and  revenge.  But 
all  this  is  trifling  compared  to  the  number- 
less murders  that  are  hourly  committed 
by  our  people  without  any  process  or 
examination  whatever.  The  yeomanry 
are  in  the  style  of  the  loyalists  in  America, 
only  much  more  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  ferocious. 
These  men  have  saved  the  country;  but 
they  now  take  the  lead  in  rapine  and 
murder.  The  Irish  militia,  with  few 
officers,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  worst 
kind,  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
yeomanry  in  murder  and  every  kind  of 
atrocity,  and  the  fencibles  take  a  share, 
although  much  behind-hand,  with  the 
others.  The  feeble  outrages,  burnings, 
and  murders  which  are  still  committed 
by  the  rebels  serve  to  keep  up  the 
sanguinary  disposition  on  our  side;  and 
as  long  as  they  furnish  a  pretext  for  our 
parties  going  in  quest  of  them,  I  see  no 
prospect  of  amendment. 

"The  conversation  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  country  all  tends  to  encourage 
this  system  of  blood ;  and  the  conversation, 
even  at  my  table,  where  you  will  suppose 
I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns 
on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c. ;  and 
if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  death,  the 
greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole 
company.  So  much  for  Ireland  and  my 
wretched  situation."  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  368.) 

The  Marquis  Cornwallis  issued  the  fol- 
lowing "General  Orders,"  with  the  view 
of  restraining  the  murderous  and  rapacious 
conduct  of  the  troops  in  Ireland,  dated 
August  31,  1798  :— 

"It  is  with  great  concern  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  finds  himself  obliged  to  call  on 
the  general  officers  and  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  in  particular,  and  in 

feneral  on  officers  of  the  army,  to  assist 
im  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  licentious 
conduct  of  the  troops,  and  in  saving  the 
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wretched  inhabitants  from  being  robbed, 
and  in  the  most  shocking  manner  ill- 
treated,  by  those  to  whom  they  had  a 
right  to  look  for  safety  and  protection. 

"  Lord  Cornwalli3  declares  that  if  he 
finds  that  the  soldiers  of  any  regiment 
have  had  opportunities  of  committing 
those  excesses  from  the  negligence  of 
their  officers,  he  will  make  those  officers 
answerable  for  their  conduct ;  and  that  if 
any  soldiers  are  caught  either  in  the  act  of 
robbery,  or  with  the  articles  of  plunder 
in  their  possession,  they  shall  be  instantly 
tried,  aud  immediate  execution  shall  fol- 
low their  conviction. " 

The  editor  of  the  Cornwallis  Memoirs 
informs  us  (p.  13,  vol.  iii.)  that  between 
the  landing  of  the  French,  in  the  autumn 
of  1798,  and  the  month  of  February,  1799 
(a  period  of  four  months),  although  there 
were  three  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
tried  by  court-martial,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  capitally  convicted,  and  ninety 
executed,  yet  the  number  of  the  latter 
fell  short  of  what  "the  loyal  party  ex- 
pected and  desired ;"  and  he  adds,  "  Many 
persons  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
who  were  considered  mild  and  temperate 
in  their  views,  severely  censured  what 
they  termed  a  ruinous  system  of  lenity ; 
nor  was  the  British  Government  free  from 
a  participation  in  such  feelings." 

At  p.  90,  vol.  iii. ,  we  find  the  following 
observations : — 

"  To  Dr.  Duigenan's  letter  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  replied,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1799, 
that,  exclusive  of  all  persons  tried  at  the 
assizes,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  decided  per- 
sonally upon  four  hundred  cases ;  that  out 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  condemned 
to  death,  eighty -one  had  been  executed; 
and  that  four  hundred  and  eighteen  per- 
sons had  been  transported  or  banished, 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentences  of  courts- 
martial,  since  Lord  Cornwallis  had  arrived 
in  Ireland." 

[Extract  from  a  letter  of  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis to  Major-General  Moss,  April 
15,  1799.] 

"You  write  as  if  you  really  believed 
that  there  was  any  foundation  for  all  the 
lies  and  nonsensical  clamour  about  my 
lenity.  On  my  arrival  in  this  country  I 
put  a  stop  to  the  burning  of  houses  and 
murder  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  yeomen, 
or  any  other  persons  who  delighted  in 
that  amusement;  to  the  flogging  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  confession;  and  to 
the  free -quarters,  which  comprehend  uni- 
versal rape  and  robbery  throughout  the 
whole  country."  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  89.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  clamour  about 
Lord  Cornwallis's  clemency  was  in  reality 


"nonsensical,"  as  he  declares;  and  that 
he  is  not  even  to  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  lenity  to  which  he  himself  lays 
claim.  In  fact,  it  is  altogether  impossible 
to  believe  that,  with  the  immense  military 
force  then  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  he  was 
absolute  Commander-in-chief,  he  could 
not  (if  he  would)  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
murders  and  depredations  upon  the  now 
defenceless  people.  The  only  admissible 
theory  of  his  conduct  is,  that  he  had  in- 
structions to  keep  alive  what  Barrington 
calls  the  "impression  of  horror,"  until 
the  Union  should  be  effectuated. 

All  this  time  there  was  nothing  changed 
in  the  state  of  things  in  Dublin  itself. 
The  three  majors  and  their  "people" 
still  predominated  with  absolute  sway, 
and  the  state  trials  were  proceeding,  be- 
fore carefully  packed  Junes,  of  course. 
It  was  under  this  lenient  and  conciliatory 
Cornwallis  that  some  of  the  best  and 
worthiest  gentlemen  of  Ireland  were  hunted 
to  death  by  the  basest  of  mankind,  with 
the  prostituted  forms  of  law,  before  judges 
predetermined  to  convict,  and  juries  of 
Orangemen  sj>ecially  brought  together  by 
perjured  sheriffs,  not  to  try,  but  simply 
to  hang.  The  two  brothers  Sheares  were 
hung  and  beheaded  in  front  of  Newgate 
prison  on  the  '22d  of  July  (a  month  after 
the  accession  of  Cornwallis  to  the  vice- 
royalty).  Byrne  and  Bond  were  both 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  "  compact" 
already  mentioned  was  entered  into  by 
certain  of  the  state  prisoners  with  the 
Government,  with  a  new  of  stopping,  if 
possible,  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and 
specifically  and  expressly  of  saving  the 
lives  of  Byrne  and  Oliver  Bond.  As  the 
Government  not  only  violated  that  com- 
pact, but  made  it  the  occasion  of  slander- 
ing men  to  whom  all  was  lost  except  their 
honour,  it  is  necessary,  in  justice  to  those 
best  and  purest  of  Irish  patriots,  to  record 
the  actual  facts.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  laborious  Dr. 
Madden. 

The  account  of  the  compact  of  the  state 
prisoners  with  the  Irish  Government, 
taken  from  the  original  draft  of  that 
document  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  John  Sweetman,  and 
William  James  MacNeven,  was  drawn 
up  by  them  in  France,  on  their  liberation 
from  Fort  George,  and  remained  in  the 
possession  of  John  Sweetman.  The  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  Statement  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Thomas  A.  Emmet : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  until  this  day 
state  prisoners  and  in  close  custody,  feel 
that  the  first  purpose  to  which  we  should 
apply  our  liberty  is  to  give  to  the  world  a 
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short  account  of  a  transaction  which  lias 
been  grossly  misrepresented  and  falsified, 
but  respecting  which  wo  have  been  com- 
piled to  silence  for  nearly  the  last  three 
years.  The  transaction  alluded  to  is  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  its  and  other 
MMi  prisoners  with  the  Irish  Government, 
at  the  close  of  the  month  of  July,  1",!)S  ; 
and  we  take  this  step  without  hesitation, 
because  it  can  in  nowise  injure  any  of  our 
friends  and  former  fellow-prisoners,  we 
beinu  among  the  last  victims  of  perfidy 
and  breach  of  faith. 

"From  the  event  of  the  battles  of 
Antrim  and  Ballinahinch,  early  in  June, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  northern  insur- 
rection had  failed  in  consolidating  itself. 
The  severe  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  on  the 
21st  of  the  same  month,  led  to  its  ter- 
mination in  Leinster ;  and  the  capitulation 
of  Ovidstown,  on  the  12th  of  July,*  may 
be  understood  as  the  last  public  appear- 
ance in  the  field  of  any  body  capable  of 
serving  as  a  rallying  point.  In  short,  the 
insurrection,  for  every  useful  purpose  that 
could  be  expected  from  it,  was  at  an  end; 
but  blood  still  continued  to  How — courts- 
martial,  special  commissions,  and,  above 
all,  sanguinary  Orangemen,  now  rendered 
doubly  malevolent  and  revengeful  from 
their  recent  tera>r,  desolated  the  country, 
and  devoted  to  death  the  most  virtuous 
of  "iir  countrymen.  These  were  lost  to 
liberty,  while  she  was  gaiuing  nothing  by 
the  sacrifice. 

"Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when 
the  idea  of  entering  into  a  compact  with 
Government  was  conceived  by  one  of  the 
undersigned,  and  communicated  to  the  rest 
of  us  conjointly  with  the  other  prisoners 
confined  in  the  Dublin  prisons,  by  the 
terms  of  which  compact  it  was  iutended 
that  as  much  might  be  saved  and  as  little 
pven  up  as  possible.  It  was  the  more 
urgently  pressed  upon  our  minds,  and  the 
.  by  the  impending 
fate  of  two  worthy  men.  Accordingly. 
on  the  24th  of  July,  the  state  prisoners 
began  a  negotiation  with  Government, 
and  an  agreement  was  finally  concluded, 
by  the  persons  named  by  their  fellow- 
prisoners,  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and 
was  finally  ratified  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
]jord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  three 
of  the  King's  ministers.  In  no  part  of 
this  paper  were  details  or  perfect  accuracy 
deemed  necessary,  because  the  ministers, 
and  particularly  Lord  Castlereagh,  fre- 
quently and    solemnly   declared  that  it 

*  The  event  preceding  the  massacre  of  the 
capitulated  body  of  the  United  Irishmen,  on  the 
Bath  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  by  the  command 
of  Major-Oeneral  Sir  James  Duff,  executed  chiefly 
by  the  yeomanry  cavalry  of  Captain  Bagot,  and 
the  Fox-hunters'  Corps,  commanded  bv  Lord  Roden. 


should  in  every  part  be  construed  by 
Government  with  the  utmost  liberality 
and  good  faith ;  and  particularly  the  last 
clause  was  worded  in  this  loose  manner 
to  comply  with  the  express  desire  of  the 
ministers,  who  insisted  upon  retaining  to 
Government  the  entire  popularity  of  the 
measure ;  but  it  was  clearly  and  expressly 
understood,  and  positively  engaged,  that 
every  leading  man  not  guilty  of  deliberate 
murder  should  bo  included  in  the  agree- 
ment who  should  choose  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as 
the  contracting  parties  themselves,  and 
that  there  shoulu  be  a  general  amnesty, 
with  the  same  exceptions,  for  the  body  of 
the  people. 

"  We  entered  into  this  agreement  the 
more  readily,  because  it  appeared  to  us 
that  by  it  the  public  cause  lost  nothing, 
We  knew,  from  the  different  examinations 
of  the  state  prisoners  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  from  conversations  with 
ministers,  that  Government  was  already 
in  possession  of  all  the  important  know- 
ledge which  they  could  obtain  from  n.s. 
From  whence  they  derived  their  ini 
tion  was  not  entirely  known  to  us,  but  it 
is  now  manifest  that  Reynolds,  M'Ginn, 
and  Hughes — not  to  speak  of  the  minor 
informers — had  put  them  in  possession  of 
every  material  fact  respecting  the  internal 
state  of  the  Union ;  and  it  was  from 
particular  circumstances  well  known  to 
one  of  us,  and  entirely  believed  by  the 
rest,  that  its  external  relations  had  ban 
betrayed  to  the  English  Cabinet,  through 
the  agency  of  a  foreigner  with  whom  we 
negotiated. 

"This  was  even  so  little  disguised  that, 
on  the  preceding  12th  of  March,  the 
contents  of  a  memoir  which  had  been 
prepared  by  one  of  the  undersigned  at 
Hamburg  and  transmitted  thence  to 
Paris,  were  minutely  detailed  to  him  by 
Mr.  Cooke.  Nevertheless,  those  with 
whom  we  negotiated  seemed  extremely 
anxious  for  our  communications.  Then- 
reasons  for  this  anxiety  may  have  been 
many ;  but  two,  particularly,  suggested 
themselves  to  our  minds.  They  obviously 
wished  to  give  proof  to  the  enemies  of  an 
Irish  republic  and  of  Irish  independence 
of  the  facts  with  which  they  were  them- 
selves well  acquainted;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  concealed  from  the  world  their 
real  sources  of  intelligence.  Nor  do  we 
believe  we  are  uncharitable  in  attributing 
to  them  the  hope  and  wish  of  rendering 
unpopular  and  suspected  men  in  whom 
the  United  Irishmen  had  been  accustomed 
to  place  an  almost  unbounded  confidence. 
The  injurious  consequences  of  Govern- 
ment  succeeding  in  both   these  objects 
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were  merely  personal ;  and,  as  they  were 
no  more,  though  they  were  revolting 
and  hateful  to  the  last  degree,  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  devote  ourselves  that 
we  might  make  terms  for  our  coun- 
try. 

"What  were  these  terms?  That  it 
should  be  rescued  from  civil  and  military 
execution ;  that  a  truce  should  be  obtained 
for  liberty,  which  she  so  much  required. 
There  was  also  another  strongly  impelling 
motive  for  entering  into  this  agreement. 
If  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
desirous  of  rousing  its  dependents  by  a 
display  of  the  vigorous  and  well-concerted 
measures  that  were  taken  for  subverting 
its  authority  and  shaking  off  the  English 
yoke ;  so  we,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
less  solicitous  for  the  vindication  of  our 
cause  hi  the  eyes  of  the  liberal,  the  en- 
lightened, and  patriotic.  We  perceived 
that,  in  making  a  fair  and  candid  develop- 
ment of  those  measures,  we  should  be 
♦  nablcd  boldly  to  avow  and  justify  the 
cause  of  Irish  union,  as  being  founded 
upon  the  purest  principles  of  benevolence, 
and  as  aiming  only  at  the  liberation  of 
Ireland.  We  felt  that  we  could  rescue 
our  brotherhood  from  those  foul  im- 
putations which  had  been  industriously 
ascribed  to  it— the  pursuit  of  the  most 
unjust  objects  by  meaus  of  the  most 
ilagitious  crime. 

"  If  our  country  has  not  actually 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  our  wishes  and 
of  our  stipulations,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  has  not  been  owing  to  the  cum- 
pact,  but  to  the  breach  of  the  compact — 
the  gross  and  flagrant  breach  of  it,  both 
as  to  the  letter  and  spirit,  in  violation 
of  every  principle  of  plighted  faith  and 
honour. 

"  Having  been  called  upon  to  fulfil  our 
part  of  the  compact,  a  stop  hatag  put  to 
all  further  trials  and  executions,  a  memoir 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  two  of  the 
■undersigned,  together  with  another  of  the 
body  (they  being  selected  by  Government 
for  that  purpose),  and  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Cooke  on  the  4th  of  August.  It  was 
very  hastily  prepared  in  a  prison,  and, 
of  course,  not  so  complete  and  accurate 
as  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  draw  from  Mr.  Cooke  an 
acknowledgment  that  it  was  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  agreement;  though  he 
said  the  Lord-Lieutenant  wished  to  have 
it  so  altered  as  not  to  be  a  justification  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  which  he  said  it 
manifestly  was. 

"Upon  the  refusal  to  alter  it,  Govern- 
ment thought  proper  to  suppress  it  al- 
together, and  adopted  a  plan  which  they 


had  already  found  convenient  for  promul- 
gating, not  the  entire  trutlt,  but  so  much 
of  the  truth  as  accorded  with  their  views, 
and  whatever  else  they  wished  to  have 
passed  upon  mankind  under  colour  of 
authority  for  the  truth.  This  was  no 
other  than  examination  before  the  secret 
committees  of  Parliament.  By  these  com- 
mittees several  of  us  were  examined ;  and, 
to  our  astonishment,  we  soon  after  saw  in 
the  newspapers,  and  have  since  seen  in 
printed  reports  of  these  committees,  mis- 
represented and  garbled,  and  as  far  as 
relates  to  some  of  us,  very  untrue  and 
fallacious  statements  of  our  testimony — 
even  in  some  cases  the  very  reverse  of 
what  was  given.  That  no  suspicion  may 
attach  to  this  assertion  from  its  vagueness, 
such  of  us  as  were  examined  will,  without 
delay,  state  the  precise  substance  of  our 
evidence  on  tliat  occasion. 

"The  Irish  Parliament  thought  fit, 
about  the  month  of  September  in  the  same 
year,  to  pass  an  act  to  be  founded  ex- 
pressly on  this  agreement.  To  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law  we  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  allude,  because  their 
severity  and  injustice  are  lost  in  com- 
parison with  the  enormous  falsehood  of 
its  preamble.  In  answer  to  that,  we  most 
distinctly  and  formally  deny  that  any  of 
us  did  ever  publicly  or  privately,  directly 
or  indirectly,  athmawk  ag$  crii/i'-s,  retract 
"j/huonx,  or  imjilorc  /hi nlmi,  as  is  therein 
most  falsely  stated.  A  full  and  explicit 
declaration  to  this  effect  would  have  been 
made  public  at  the  time,  had  it  not  been 
prevented  by  a  message  from  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  delivered  to  one  of  the  subscribers 
on  the  12th  of  that  month.  Notwith- 
standing we  had  expressly  stipulated,  at 
the  time  of  the  negotiation,  for  the  entire 
liberty  of  publication,  in  ease  we  should 
find  our  conduct  or  motives  misrepresented, 
yet  this  perfidious  and  inhuman  message 
threatened  that  such  declaration  would  be 
considered  as  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
OH  our  part,  and  in  that  case  the  execu- 
tions in  general  should  go  on  a8  for- 
merly. 

"  Thus  was  the  truth  stifled  at  the 
time ;  and  we  believe  firmly  that  to  pre- 
vent its  publication  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why,  in  violation  of  the 
most  solemn  engagements,  we  were  kept 
in  close  custody  ever  since,  and  trans- 
ported from  our  native  country  against 
our  consent. 

"  We  conceive  that  to  ourselves,  to  our 
cause,  and  to  our  country,  and  to  posterity, 
we  owe  this  brief  statement  of  facts,  in 
which  we  have  suppressed  everything  that 
is  not  of  a  nature  strictly  vindicatory; 
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because  our  object  in  this  publication  is 
not  to  criminate,  but  to  defend.  As  to 
their  truth,  we  positively  aver  them,  each 
for  himself,  as  far  as  they  fall  within  his 
knowledge,  and  we  firmly  believe  the 
others  to  be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

The  following  part  of  the  statement 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Sweet  - 
man: — 

"On  the  12th  of  March,  1798,  the 
deputies  from  several  counties  having  met 
in  Dublin,  to  deliberate  upon  some  gen- 
eral measures  for  Union,  were  arrested  in 
a  body  at  Mr.  Bond's,  as  were  also  n.my 
other  of  its  principal  agents,  and  put  into 
a  state  of  solitary  confinement.  BOBM  oi 
those  persons  were  examined  by  the  Privy 
Councd,  previous  to  their  committal  to 
prison;  when  it  appeared,  beyond  a  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that  the  negotiations  of 
the  United  Irishmen  with  France  had 
been  betrayed  to  the  British  Government. 
On  the  3Uth,  the  kingdom  was  officially 
declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  put 
under  martial  law.  A  proclamation  from 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  had  directed  the 
military  to  use  the  most  summary  methods 
for  repressing  disturbances;  and  it  was 
publicly  notified  by  the  commanders  in 
some  counties  that,  uuless  the  people 
brought  in  their  arms  within  ten  days 
from  the  period  of  publication,  large 
bodies  of  troops  would  be  quartered  on 
them,  who  should  be  licensed  to  live  at 
free-quarters,  and  that  other  severities 
■would  be  exercised  to  enforce  acquies- 
cence. In  the  latter  end  of  May  the 
united  armed  men  of  the  County  Kildare 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  take  the  field, 
and  hostilities  commenced  between  them 
and  the  King's  forces  on  the  24th.  About 
this  time  the  Counties  of  Wexford  and 
Wicklow  were  generally  up,  and  those 
of  Down,  Derry,  Antrim,  Carlow,  and 
Meath  were  preparing  to  rise.  The  ap- 
peal to  arms  in  these  counties  was  at- 
tended with  various  success  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  military  were  invested  with  fur- 
ther powers  by  a  proclamation,  issued  by 
the  Lord -Lieutenant  and  Council,  direct- 
ing the  generals  to  punish  all  attacks  upon 
the  King's  forces  according  to  martial 
law,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  as  to 
them  should  seem  expedient.  For  some 
time  the  people  had  the  advantage  in  the 
field ;  but  the  defeat  at  New  Ross  on  the 
5th  of  June,  at  Antrim  on  the  7th,  that 
of  Arklow  on  the  9th,  of  Ballinahinch  on 
the  12th,  of  Vinegar  Hill  on  the  21st,  and 
Kilconnell  on  the  26th,  with  the  evacua- 
tion of  Wexford,  and  some  unsuccessful 
skirmishes  which  afterwards  took  place 


in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  removed  all 
hope  of  maintaining  the  contest  for  the 
present  with  any  probability  of  success. 
In  the  interim  troops  were  arriving  from 
England,  and  several  regiments  of  E 
militia  had  volunteered  their  services  fi  >r 
Ireland.  About  the  end  of  June  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  promising  pardon 
and  protection  to  all  persons,  except  the 
leaders,  who  should  return  to  their  alle- 
giance and  deliver  up  their  arms,  which,  ifc 
was  said,  had  a  very  general  effect.  A 
large  body  of  the  Kildare  men  had  already 
surrendered  to  General  Dundas,  and  on 
the  21st  of  July  another  party,  with  its 
leaders,  capitulated  to  General  Will'onl. 
The  King's  troops  by  this  time  were 
victorious  in  every  quarter;  and  the 
park  of  artillery  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  south  had  returned  to  the 
capital. 

"  It  was  now  upwards  of  two  months 
since  the  war  broke  out,  during  which 
time  no  attempt  had  been  made  hy  the 
French  to  land  a  force  upon  the  coast, 
nor  was  there  any  satisfactory  aeeount 
then  received  that  such  a  design  WM  in 
contemplation.  The  expedition  of  Buona- 
parte and  the  forces  under  his  command 
were  already  ascertained  to  have  some 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  for  their  object. 
No  other  diversion  Mas  made  by  the 
French  to  distract  the  British  power  dur- 
ing this  period.  Military  tribunals,  OOnV 
posed  of  officers  who,  in  many  instances, 
as  it  was  publicly  admitted,  had  not  ex- 
ceeded the  inconsiderate  age  of  boyhood, 
were  everywhere  instituted,  and  a  vast 
number  of  executions  had  been  the  con- 
sequence. The  yeomen  and  soldiery, 
licensed  to  indulge  their  rancour  and  re- 
venge, were  committing  those  atrocious 
cruelties  which  unfortunately  distinguish 
the  character  of  civil  warfare.  The 
shooting  of  innocent  peasants  at  their 
work  was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  them 
as  a  species  of  recreation — a  practice  so 
inhuman  that,  unless  we  had  incontestible 
evidence  of  the  fact,  we  never  should  have 
given  it  the  slightest  credence.  During 
these  transactions  a  special  commission, 
under  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  for  the 
occasion,  was  sitting  in  the  capital ;  and 
the  trials  having  commenced,  it  was  de- 
clared from  the  bench  that  to  be  proved 
an  United  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  sub- 
ject the  party  to  the  penalty  of  death ;  and 
that  any  member  of  a  baronial  or  other 
committee  was  accountable  for  every 
act  done  by  the  body  to  which  he  respec- 
tively belonged  in  its  collective  capacity, 
whether  it  was  done  without  his  cognizance, 
•n  his  absence,  or  even  at  the  extremity 
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of  the  land.  As  it  was  openly  avowed 
that  convictions  would  be  sought  for  only 
through  the  medium  of  informers,  the 
Government  used  every  influence  to 
dignify  the  character  of  this  wretched 
class  of  beings  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  selected  to  decide  on  the  lives  of 
the  accused ;  and  they  so  effectually  suc- 
ceeded as  to  secure  implicit  respect  to 
whatever  any  of  them  chose  to  swear, 
from  juries  so  appointed,  so  prepossessed. 
It  was  made  a  point  by  the  first  con- 
nections of  Government  to  flatter  those 
wretches,  and  some  peers  of  the  realm 
were  known  to  have  hailed  the  arch- 
apostate  Reynolds  with  the  title  of 
' Saviour  of  his  country.'" 

The  following  part  of  the  statement  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  William  James  | 
MacXeven : — 

"In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bond,  the  jury, 
with  an  indecent  precipitation,  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  23d  of  July, 
and  on  the  25th  he  was  sentenced  to  die. 
Byrne  was  also  ordered  for  execution.  In 
this  situation  of  our  affairs  a  negotiation 
was  opened  with  Government,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Dobbs.  An  agreement  was  in  conse- 
quence concluded  and  signed,  which, 
among  other  things,  stipulated  for  the 
lives  of  Byrne  and  Bond;  but  Govern- 
ment thought  fit  to  annul  this  by  the 
execution  of  Byrne.  As,  however,  the 
main  object,  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  use- 
less effusion  of  blood,  was  still  attainable, 
it  was  deemed  right  to  open  a  second 
negotiation.  In  its  progress,  Government 
having  insisted  on  some  dishonourable 
requisitions,  which  were  rejected  with 
indignation,  occasioned  the  failure  of  this 
also.  It  was,  however,  proposed  by  them 
to  renew  it  again,  and  deputies  from  the 
jails  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
official  servants  of  the  Crown.  A 
meeting  accordingly  took,  place  at  the 
Castle  on  the  29th  of  July,  when  the 
final  agreement  was  concluded  and  ex- 
changed. 

"In  addition  to  the  fulfilment  to  the 
letter  of  this  agreement,  the  official  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  pledged  the  faith  of 
Government  for  two  things — one  that  the 
result  and  end  of  that  measure  should  be 
the  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  that  all  executions  should  cease,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  wilful  murder ;  the  other 
was,  that  the  conditions  of  the  agreement 
should  be  liberally  interpreted.  The 
agreement  was,  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  generally  signed  by  the  prison- 
ers. 

"  Having  thus  stated  the  facts,  we  pro- 


ceed to  declare  our  reasons  for  entering 
into  and  ratifying  this  agreement : — First. 
Because  we  had  seen,  with  great  affliction, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  appeal  to  arms, 
while  four  or  five  counties  out  of  the 
thirty-two  were  making  head  against  tho 
whole  of  the  King's  forces,  no  effectual 
disposition  was  manifested  to  assist  them, 
owing,  as  we  believe,  to  the  extreme  diffi  - 
culty  of  assembling,  and  the  want  of 
authentic  information  as  to  the  real  stato 
of  affairs.  Second.  Because  the  concur- 
ring or  quiescent  spirit  of  the  English 
people  enabled  their  Government  to  send 
not  only  a  considerable  additional  regular 
force,  but  also  many  regiments  of  English 
mihtia  into  Ireland.  Third.  Because  it 
was  evident  that  in  many  instances  the 
want  of  military  knowledge  in  the  leaders 
had  rendered  the  signal  valour  of  the 
people  fruitless.  Fourth.  Because,  not- 
withstanding it  was  well  known  in  France 
that  the  revolution  had  commenced  iu 
Ireland — an  event  that  they  were  previ- 
ously taught  to  expect — no  attempt  what- 
ever was  made  by  them  to  land  any  force 
during  the  two  months  which  the  contest 
had  lasted,  nor  was  any  account  received 
that  it  was  their  intention  even  shortly  to 
do  so.  Fifth.  Because,  that  by  the  arrest 
of  many  of  the  deputies  and  chief  agents 
of  the  Union,  and  by  the  absence  of  others, 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  undertaking 
were  obstructed  or  uncollected,  and  hence 
arose  insurmountable  difficulties.  Sixth. 
Because,  from  the  several  defeats  at  New 
Boss  and  Wexford,  no  doubt  remained  on 
our  minds  that  further  resistance,  for  the 
present,  was  not  only  vain,  but  nearly 
abandoned.  Seventh.  Because  we  were 
well  assured  that  the  proclamation  of 
amnesty  issued  on  the  20th  of  June  had 
caused  great  numbers  to  surrender  their 
arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Eighth.  Because  juries  were  so  packed, 
justice  so  perverted,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  basest  informers  so  respected,  that 
trial  was  but  a  mockery,  and  arraignment 
but  the  tocsin  for  execution.  Ninth.  Be- 
cause we  were  convinced  by  the  official 
servants  of  the  Crown,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence given  on  the  trials,  that  Govern- 
ment was  already  in  possession  of  our 
external  and  internal  transactions.  The 
former  they  obtained,  as  we  believe, 
through  the  perfidy  of  some  agents  of  the 
French  Government  at  Hamburg ;  the 
latter  through  informers  who  had  been 
more  or  less  confidential  in  all  our 
affairs.  Tenth,  and  final.  Every-day 
accounts  of  the  murders  of  our  most 
virtuous  and  energetic  countrymen  as- 
sailed  our   ears ;    many  were  perishing; 
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on  the  scaffold,  under  pretext  of  martial 
or  other  law,  but  many  more  the  victims 
of  individual  Orange  hatred  and  revenge. 
To  stop  this  torrent  of  calamity,  to  pre- 
serve to  Ireland  her  best  blood  ...  we 
determined  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  no 
trivial  value— we  agreed  to  abandon  our 
country,  our  families,  and  our  friends. 

"And  now  we  feel  ourselves  further 
called  upon  to  declare  that  an  act,  passed 
in  Ireland  during  the  autumn  of  1798,  re- 
citing our  names,  and  asserting  that  we 
had  'retracted  our  opinions,  acknowledged 
onr  crimes,  and  implored  pardon,'  is 
founded  upon  a  gross  and  flagrant  cal- 
umny. Neither  we,  the  undersigned,  nor 
any  of  our  fellow-prisoners,  so  far  as  wc 
know  or  believe,  having  ever  done  either 
the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  we  solemnly 

that  we  never  were  consulted  about 
that  act,  its  provisions,  or  preamble  ;  and 
that  no  copy  of  it  was  ever  sent  to  us  by 
any  servant  of  the  Crown — though  re- 
peatedly promised  by  the  Under -Secretary 
— nor  by  any  other  ]>erson.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  had,  unknown  to  us,  passed  the 
House   of    <  when    one    of    us 

(Samoa]  Neiltoa),  having  seen  by  mere 
accident  an  abstract  of  it  in  an  English 

■  per,   remonstrated  with  the    ser- 

1 1  the  Crown  on  the  falsity  of  the 

'id   was  silenced  only  by  a 

j        .i.e  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  that 

his  positive  determination  to  annul 
the  agreement  and  proceed  with  the  execu- 

ve. ,  if  any  further  notice  whatever 
was  taken  of  the  preamble,  or  if  one  word 
WM  puliliohed  on  the  subject.     We  did 
not  conceive  ourselves  warranted,  situated 
as    things    then    were,    in  being  instru- 
mental to  a  reuewal  of  bloodshed.    We 
have    ever    since    been    constrained     to 
silence  ;    for,  in    violation    of   a    solemn 
■nt,     wc     have    been    kept    dose 
ner  8. 
"To  our  country  and  to  our  posterity, 
we   felt  that  we  owed  this  declaration ; 
and  to  their  judgment  upon  our  conduct 
and  motives  we  bow  with  respectful  sub- 
mission." 

These  gentlemen  were  all  still  kept  close 
prisoners.  Three  of  them,  Thomas  Ad- 
dis Emmet,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Dr. 
jMacNeven,  were  twice,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  179S,  brought  up  and  examined, 
as  already  described,  before  secret  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses ;  and  in  April, 
1799,  were  sent  to  Fort-George,  a  strong 
place  near  Inverness,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  they  were  kept 
prisoners  until  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 
The  names  of  the  Fort-George  prisoners 
were: — 


Thou  \s  Amus  Ummet. 
Airnin;  o'Cownw. 
ROOBB  '  H'onnor. 
William  James  MacNeven. 
John  Swebtman. 
m  atth  e w  dow  l 1  n  < : . 
John  Chambers. 
Edward  Uidson. 
George  Cummim;. 
Sa.mikl  Nkii.son. 
Thomas  Russell. 

UulJERT  SIMMS. 

William  Tiinnint. 

Hubert  Hunter. 

Hugh  Wilson. 

John  Sweeney. 

Joseph  Cuthbert. 

William  Steele  Dixon. 

Joseph  Cokmick. 
"We  were  selected,"  says  Dr.  Steele 
Dixon,  in  his  narrative,  "from  the  three 
provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Minis- 
ter, but  principally  from  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  town  of  Belfast.  We  com- 
prehended in  our  body  three  magistrates, 
three  barristers,  two  physicians,  one  at- 
torney, one  apothecary,  one  printer  and 
bookseller,  one  printer  and  proprietor  of 
a  newspaper,  one  dentist,  one  military 
captain,  one  runner  to  a  bank,  one  mer- 
chant tailor,  and  one  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, with  an  eminent  porter  brewer,  two 
wholesale  merchants,  one  broker,  and 
two  young  gentlemen  without  profession, 
trade,  or  calhng.  .  .  I  should  have  added, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Pjngltad.  an 
Arthur  O'Connor  was  ordained  as  such 
previous  to  his  being  called  to  the  bar  ; 
and  as  Episcopal  ordination  impresses  an 
indelible  character,  he  not  only  then  was, 
and  now  is,  but  ever  must  be,  a  clergyman. 
Of  our  circumstances,  I  shall  only  say 
that  we  had  all  been  independi  nt,  most  of 
us  respectable  in  our  professions  ;  some 
possessed  of  large  capitals  in  trade,  and 
others  of  considerable  landed  property. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
here  that,  as  we  were  selected  from  the 
three  principal  provinces  of  Ireland,  we 
were  respectively  members  of  the  three 
principal  churches  in  the  kingdom,  and 
which  alone  Government  has  yet  acknow- 
ledged as  churches.  Nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  notice  that  the  number  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Presbyterians  in  our 
little  colony  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the 
number  of  each  denomination  in  Ireland 
at  large.  Perhaps  the  proportion  may  be 
stated  as  follows,  though  not  correctly: — 
Catholics  (two-thirds  of  the  people),  prisoners, . .  4 
Presbyterians  (more  than  one-flfth  of  the  people), 

prisoners, 6 

Protestants  (less  than  one-seventh  of  the  people), 
prisoners, i 
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CHAPTER  II. 
1793. 

Parliament— The  Acts  of  Attainder— French  Land- 
tag under  Humbert — Killala— Conduct  of  the 
little  French  Army— Ballina— The  K 
Castlebar — Panic  and  Kout  of  the  British  Force 
— French  give  a  Ball — Lord  Cornwallis  collects 
a  great  Army — Marches  to  meet  the  French — 
it  Ballinamuck— Defeat  and 
Capture)  of  the  French— Recovery  of  Ballina — 

iter— Courts-Martial,  &c— End  of  the  In- 
ious  of  1798 — New  French  Expedition— 

lodore  Botnpart — T.  W.  Tone — Encounter 
British  Fleet  at  mouth  of  Lough  Swilly—  liattlo 
— The  J/oc/ie   Captured— Tone    a  Pri.su 

ted  by  Sir  tjeorgo  1J. ill — Carried  to  Dublin 
in  Irons — Tried  by  Court  Martial — Condemned 
to  be  Hanged — His  Address  to  the  Court— A-ks 
as  a  favour  to  be  Shot— Refused  by  Cornwallis 
— Suicide  in  Prison. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reign  of  terror  and  of 
vengeance,   Parliament  continued  to    sit 
from  time  to  time.     Lord   Castle 
majority  in  Parliament  had  its  functions 
to    discharge,   as  well   as   the   "Major's 
People,"  in  the  general  system  of  opera- 
tions which  were  all  to  lead  towards,  and 
end  in,   the  one  grand  point — a  Legisla- 
tive Union.     On  the  lSth  of  July  Lord 
Castlereagh,  after  a  long  speech  on  the 
rebellion  in    general,   and    its  atrocities 
(which  were  all,  according  to  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  people),  proposed  that  a  mea- 
sure should  be  brought  in  to  grant  com- 
pensation to  such  of  His  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects  as  had  sustained  losses  in  their 
property   during  the  insurrection.     This 
Bill  was  brought  in,  was  passed,  and  com- 
missioners were  appointed  for  carrying  it 
into   elfect.     On  the  27th  the  Attorney- 
GeDeral  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  attainder 
of   Lord  Edward    Fitzgerald,    Cornelius 
Grogan,  and  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey, 
in  order  that  then:  estates  might  be  for- 
feited.    All  efforts  in  opposition  to  this 
new  procedure  against  men  who  were  all 
dead,  and  had  never  been  convicted  of  any 
crime,  proved  quite  fruitless.     It  was  the 
informer   Reynolds,    who  had  been  im- 
plicitly trusted  by  the  unsuspecting  Lord 
Edward,   that  proved  the    case    against 
him,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 
Curran  was  heard  in  defence,  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Pamela  Fitzgerald  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  made  a  very  strong  argument. 
On  the  unheard-of  nature  of  this  species 
of  proceeding,  he  said — "  Upon  the  pre- 
vious  and   important  question — namely, 
the  guilt  of  Lord  Edward  (without  the 
full  proof  of  which  no  punishment  can 
be  just) — I  have  been  asked  by  the  Com- 
mittee if  I  have  any  defence  to  go  into. 
.  .  .  Sir,  I  now  answer  the   question:  I 
have  no  defensive  evidence — it.  is  impos- 


sible that  I  should.  I  have  often  of  late 
gone  to  the  dungeon  of  the  captive,  but 
have  I  yone  to  the  grave  of  the 
dead,  to  receive  instructions  for  his  de- 
fence; nor,  in  truth,  have  I  ever  before 
been  at  the  trial  of  a  dead  man."  It  was 
all  in  vain ;  that  Parliament  was  quite 
ready  to  make  a  new  precedent,  in  order 
to  starve  the  widows  and  children  of 
dead  rebels.  The  bills  of  Attainder 
passed.*  Besides  these,  the  Parliament 
was  busy  with  its  "  Fugitive  Bill,"  and 
its  "Banishment  Bill,"  excepting  from 
all  amnesty  certain  United  Irishmen  not 
then  in  the  country,  and  certain  others 
who  were  to  be  allowed  to  exile  them- 
selves. These  two  lists  comprehend  one 
hundred  and  forty  names,  including 
Napper  Tandy,  Wolfe  Tone,  Richard 
McCormick,  Dean  Swift,  Lewins,  Em- 
met, Neilson,  O'Connor,  &c.  ;  and  all  the 
names  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  appen- 
dixes of  Madden.  The  last-named  gentle- 
men, indeed,  before  their  banishment,  had 
some  years  to  pass  in  the  dreary  fortress 
of  Fort-George. 

The  whole  country  was  still  under  mar- 
tial law;  many  were  suffering  the  extreme 
penalty,  and  that  wholesome  feeling, 
called  by  Barrin<jton  "an  impression  of 
horror,"  was  sufficiently  prevalent  for  all 
the  purposes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  his  policy 
was  materially  served  by  a  new  and  most 
pitiful  French  invasion,  which  came  too 
late  to  serve  Ireland,  but  was  in  admirable 
time  to  help  England. 

Fortunately  for  England,  and,  there- 
fore, unhappily  for  Ireland,  the  French 
Republic  was,  during  the  year  1798,  in 
its  most  helpless  and  chaotic  condition. 
Napoleon  was  in  Egypt ;  and  the  miser- 
able Directory,  with  neither  money  nor 
credit,  was  lamentably  unequal  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time.  Wolfe  Tone  was 
still  in  France.  As  the  news  of  each 
arrest,  and  of  each  action,  successively 
reached  France,  he  urged  the  generals  and 
Government  to  assist  the  gallant  and 
desperate  struggle  of  his  countrymen,  and 
pressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  favourable  opportunity 

*A  remnant  of  Lord  Edward's  property  was 
saved  for  his  widow  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Lord  Edward's 
stepfather,  who  bought  it  when  sold  in  Chancery 
to  satisfy  a  mortgage.  But  what  was  saved  was  a 
trifle ;  and  Lady  Pamela  died  in  poverty.  As  to 
Mr.  Grogan,  who  possessed  a  large  estate,  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  says:  — 

"  This  Attainder  Bill  was  one  of  the  most  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  acts  ever  promoted  by  any 
government;  but  after  much  more  than  £10,<XK) 
costs  to  Crown  officers,  and  to  Lord  Norbury  as 
Attorney-General,   had    been  extracted  from  the 

Eroperty,  the  estates  were  restored  to  the  surviving 
rother." 

The  surviving  brother  had  fought  on  tho  royalist 
side  during  the  insurrection. 
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•which  flew  so  rapidly  by.  They  began 
their  preparations  without  delay  ;  but 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  ships,  all 
were  wanting.  By  the  close  of  June,  the 
insurrection  was  nearly  crushed,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  July  that 
Tone  was  called  up  to  Paris,  to  consult 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  on  the  organization  of  a  new 
expedition.  At  this  period  his  journal 
closes,  and  the  subsequent  events  are  else- 
where recorded. 

The  plan  of  the  new  expedition  was  to 
dispatch  small  detachments  from  several 
ports,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  up  the  in- 
surrection, and  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  until  some  favourable  op- 
portunity should  occur  for  landing  the 
main  body,  under  General  Kilmaine. 
General  Humbert,  with  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  was  quartered  for  this  purpose 
at  Bochelle  ;  General  Hardy,  with  three 
thousand,  at  Brest ;  and  Kilmaine,  with 
nine  thousand,  remained  in  reserve.  This 
plan  was  judicious  enough,  if  it  had  been 
taken  up  in  time.  But  long  before  the 
lirst  of  these  expeditions  was  ready  to 
sail,  the  insurrection  was  subdued  in  every 
quarter. 

The  indignation  of  the  unfortunate  Irish 
was  just  and  extreme  against  that  French 
Government    which    had    so    repeatedly 

Sromised  them  aid,  and  now  appeared  to 
esert  them  in  their  utmost  need 
A  miserable  expedition,  at  the  instance 
of  Napper  Tandy,   was  at  length  fitted 
out,  of  which  Tone's  son  thus  speaks  : — 

"  The  final  ruin  of  the  expedition  was 
hurried  by  the  precipitancy  and  indiscre- 
tion of  a  brave  but  ignorant  and  impru- 
dent oificer.  This  anecdote,  which  is  not 
generally  known,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  disorder,  indiscipline,  and  disorganiza- 
tion which  began  to  prevail  in  the  French 
army.  Humbert,  a  gallant  soldier  of  for- 
tune, but  whose  heart  was  better  than  his 
head,  impatient  of  the  delays  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  fired  by  the  recitals  of  the 
Irish  refugees,  determined  to  begin  the 
enterprise  on  his  own  res]>onsibility,  and 
thus  oblige  the  Directory  to  second  or  to 
abandon  him." 

With  three  or  four  ships,  about  one 
thousand  men,  and  a  small  force  of  artillery 
— without  instructions,  and  without  any 
assurance  of  being  supported,  he  compelled 
the  captains  to  select  for  the  most  despe- 
rate attempt  which  is,  perhaps,  recorded 
in  history.  Three  Irishmen  accompanied 
him,  Matthew  Tone,  Bartholomew  Teel- 
ing,  of  Lisburn,  and  Sullivan,  nephew  to 
Madgett,  whose  name  is  often  mentioned 
in  Tone's  memoirs.  On  the  22d  of  August 
they  made  the  coast  of  Connaught,  and 


landing  in  the  Bay  of  Killala,  immediately 
stormed  and  occupied  that  little  town. 

The  Protestant  Bishop  of  Killala  was 
then  at  his  house,  called  the  Castle,  and 
there  was  with  him  a  company  of  parsons, 
holding  a  visitation.  It  is  from  his  narra- 
tive that  we  learn  the  details  ;  and  ho 
especially  bears  witness  to  the  excellent 
conduct  of  the  French,  both  officers  and 
men  ;  although  his  testimony  to  thi 
was  "  at  the  expense  of  his  own  transla- 
tion."- 

The  French  entered  the  bay  under  Eng- 
lish colours  ;  and  the  feint  succeeded  so 
well  that  two  of  the  bishop's  sons,  with 
the  Port-Surveyor,  took  a  fishing -boat  and 
went  out  with  the  intention  of  going  on 
board  one  of  the  ships ;  they  were  pre- 
sently surprised  to  find  themselves  pri- 
soners. Between  seven  and  eight,  a 
terrified  messenger  came  and  told  the 
bishop  that  the  French  were  landed,  and 
that  near  three  hundred  of  them  were 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  cavalry 
officers  rode  off  directly,  in  full 
with  the  intelligence  to  Ballina.  The 
yeomanry  and  fencibles  drew  up  before 
the  castle-gate,  and  resolutely  advanced 
into  the  main  street  to  meet  the  French 
advance-guard. 

Bome  down  by  numbers,  and  seeing 
two  of  their  corps  fall,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled.  Kirkwood  and 
nineteen  yeomen  were  taken,  and  ordered 
into  close  custody  at  the  castle.  All  op- 
position being  now  at  an  end,  the  French 
General  marched  into  the  castle-yard  at 
the  head  of  his  officers,  and  demanded  to 
see  the  bishop,  who,  fortunately,  was 
conversant  with  the  French  language. 
Humbert  desired  him  to  be  under  DO  ap- 
prehension for  himself  or  his  people  ;  they 
should  be  treated  with  respectful  atten- 
tion, and  nothing  should  be  taken  by  the 
French  troops  but  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  support ;  a  promise 
which,  as  long  as  those  troops  continued 
in  Killala,  was  most  religiously  observed. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  was  examined  as  to  tho 
supplies  that  could  be  drawn  from  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  to  assist  the 
progress  of  the  invaders.  The  queries 
were  interpreted  by  some  Irish  officers 
who  came  with  the  French,  to  which  he 
answered  with  such  an  appearance  of 
frankness  and  candour,  that  he  gained 
the  esteem  of  the  French  General,  who 
told  him  he  was  on  his  parole,  and  should 
have  full  permission  to  return  to  his 
family,  and  attend  to  his  private  affairs. 
The  conjugal  affection  of  this  gentleman 
on  the  next  day  made  him  forget  his 
parole,  and  go  to  attend  his  sick  wife, 
*  Sir  J.  BarringtOQ.    llise  and  Fall,  tic. 
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who,  from  the  dread  of  the  enemy,  had 
secreted  herself  in  the  mountains.  En- 
raged at  this  breach  of  parole,  the  French 
took  everything  they  wanted  out  of  his 
stores — oats,  salt,  and  iron,  to  a  consider- 
able amount ;  nor  had  they  been  careful 
to  prevent  depredations  by  the  rebels  in 
his  dwelling-house,  as  they  would  have 
done  if  he  had  not  fled  ;  so  that  when  he 
returned  he  found  it  a  wreck. 

The  bishop's  castle  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  General.  But  such 
excellent  discipline  was  constantly  main- 
tained by  these  invaders  while  they 
remained  in  Killala,  that  with  every 
temptation  to  plunder,  which  the  time 
and  the  number  of  valuable  articles  within 
their  reach  presented  to  them — a  side- 
board of  plate  and  glasses,  a  hall  filled 
with  hats,  whips,  and  greatcoats,  as  well 
of  the  guests  as  of  the  family,  not  one 
single  article  of  private  property  was 
carried  away. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  Hum- 
bert began  his  military  operations  by 
pushing  forward  to  Ballina  a  detachment 
of  a  hundred  men,  forty  of  whom  he  had 
mounted  on  the  best  horses  he  could  seize. 
A  green  flag  was  mounted  over  the  castle- 
gate,  with  the  inscription,  Erin  go  Bragh, 
importing  to  invite  the  country  people  to 
join  the  French.  Their  cause  was  to  be 
forwarded  by  the  immediate  delivery  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  to  the  new 
levies  of  the  country.  Property  was  to 
be  inviolable.  Ready  money  was  to  come 
over  in  the  ships  expected  every  day  from 
France.  In  the  meantime,  whatever  was 
bought  was  paid  for  in  drafts  on  the  future 
Directory. 

Though  cash  was  wanting,  the  promise 
of  clothing  and  arms  to  the  recruits  was 
made  good  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
first  that  offered  their  service  received 
complete  clothing  to  the  amount  of  about 
a  thousand.  The  next  comers,  at  least 
as  many,  received  arms  and  clothing,  but 
no  shoes  and  stockings.  To  the  last,  arms 
only  were  given.  And  of  arms,  Colonel 
Charost  assured  the  bishop,  five  thousand 
and  five  hundred  stand  were  delivered. 

The  Bight  Bev.  narrator  thus  describes 
the  little  army  of  invaders : — 

"  Intelligence,  activity,  temperance,  pa- 
tience, to  a  surprising  degree,  appeared 
to  be  combined  in  the  soldiery  that  came 
over  with  Humbert,  together  with  the 
exactest  obedience  to  discipline;  yet,  if 
you  except  the  grenadiers,  they  had 
nothing  to  catch  the  eye.  Their  stature, 
for  the  most  part,  was  low,  their  com- 
plexion pale  ana  sallow,  their  clothes  much 
the  worse  for  the  wear ;  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server they  would  have  appeared  almost 


incapable  of  enduring  any  hardship. 
These  were  the  men,  however,  of  whom 
it  was  presently  observed  that  they  could 
be  well  content  to  live  on  bread  or 
potatoes,  to  drink  water,  to  make  the 
stones  of  the  street  their  bed,  and  to  sleep 
in  their  clothes,  with  no  cover  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  One  half  of  their  num- 
ber had  served  in  Italy,  under  Buonaparte, 
the  rest  were  from  the  army  of  the  Bhine." 
The  French,  and  the  Irish  officers  who 
accompanied  them,  did  not  find  the  Con- 
naught  people  so  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  nor  so  well  organized  as  they  had 
hoped  and  expected.  The  general  insur- 
rection which  was  just  suppressed  had 
not  penetrated  into  Mayo  at  all ;  yet  the 
bishop  mentions  some  circumstances  to 
show  that  the  landing  was  not  unexpected 
by  the  peasantry  of  those  parts.  At  any- 
rate,  a  French  flag  displayed  anywhere  in 
Ireland  was  sure  to  attract  the  fighting 

Sart  of  the  population  around  it ;  as,  in- 
eed,  the  same  phenomenon  would  do  at 
this  day.  The  bishop,  whose  professional 
prejudices  may  lead  him  to  exaggerate  a 
little,  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  French  when  they  found 
their  Irish  allies  were  devout  Catholics — 
as  if  they  had  not  known  this  before.  He 
says : — 

"  The  contrast  with  regard  to  religious 
sentiments  between  the  French  and  their 
Irish  allies  was  extremely  curious.  The 
atheist  despised  and  affronted  the  bigot ; 
but  the  wonder  was  how  the  zealous 
papist  should  come  to  any  terms  of  agree- 
ment with  a  set  of  men  who  boasted  openly 
in  our  hearing,  that  they  had  just  driven 
Mr.  Pope  out  of  Italy,  and  did  not  expect 
to  find  him  again  so  suddenly  in  Ireland. 
It  astonished  the  French  officers  to  hear 
the  recruits,  when  they  offered  their 
services,  declare  that  they  were  come  to 
take  arms  for  France  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin." 

Humbert  left  Killala  with  a  quantity 
of  ammunition  in  the  possession  of  two 
hundred  men  and  six  officers,  and  on  the 
25th,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
took  possession  of  Ballina,  from  whence 
the  garrison  fled  on  his  approach.  Here 
he  left  behind  him  an  officer  named  True, 
with  a  very  small  part  of  the  French  and 
several  of  the  Irish  recruits.  Humbert 
was  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  pushing 
forward  with  vigour,  and  a  rapid  progress 
into  the  interior  could  alone  bring  the 
natives  to  his  standard.  At  Ballina  many 
hundred  peasants  repaired  to  the  French 
standard,  and  with  eagerness  received  arms 
and  uniforms.  The  French  commander 
determined  to  attack  the  forces  at  Castle- 
bar,  and  began  his  march  on  the  morning 
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of  the  26th,  with  eiidit  bund  red  of  his 
own  men,  and  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
Irish. 

Tbere  was  then  in  Castlebar  an  army 
thousand  men.  under  command  of 
General  Lake,  including  some  tine  militia 
'iqgiamuts,  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
I  A   Lord   Hutchinson,   the   Earls  of 

Longford  and  Granard,  and  Lord  Roden, 
with  his  boasted  regiment  of  cavalry 
called  the  "  Fox  hunters,"  who  had  shown 
themselves  capable  of  at  least  riding  down 
flying  and  disarmed  peasants  in  Meath 
■ad  Kildare.  It  was  a  force  with  which 
General  Lake  reasonably  enough  thought 

i. Id  give  a  good  account  oi 
hundred   French  and  some  raw  levies  of 
Connaught  men.    The  English  commander 
expected  the  French  to  advance 

oad  leading  to  Castlebar;  but  lluni- 
! laving  good  guides,  took  the  way 
over  the  pass  of  Barnagee  westward,  and 
so  appeared,  early  in  the  morning,  not 
precisely  at  the  point  where  he  was  looked 
for. 

General  Lake  with  his  staff  had  just 
arrived  and  taken  command  (as  an  elder 
officer),  as  Lord  Hutchinson  had  deter- 
to  march  the  ensuing  day  and  end 
the  question,  by  a  capture  of  the  French 
detachment.  The  change  of  commanders 
had  occasioned  discontent  and  demoraliza- 
tion amongst  the  troops ;  at  least,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  or  excuses  which  loyal- 
ist writers  have  been  fain  to  allege  for  the 
shameful  conduct  of  the  British  force  hi 
the  action  which  followed.  Plowden  says 
on  this  subject: — 

' '  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  very 
serious  difference  happened  previous  to 
the  disgraceful  action  at  Castlebar  be- 
tween General  (now  Lord)  Hutchinson 
and  General  Lake  ;  and  that  the  army  in 
general  was  strongly  affected  by  the 
former's  having  been  superseded  in  his 
command  by  the  latter.  General  Hut- 
chinson was  acquainted  with  every  inch  of 
the  country,  and  had  prepared  an  able  and 
efficient  plan  for  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  enemy ;  he  commanded  alike  the  con 
fidence  of  the  army  and  the  affections  of 
the  natives.  As  cruelty  and  cowardice 
are  ever  inseparable,  it  was  unlikely  that 
troops  which  had  debased  themselves  by 
massacring  the  fugitive,  surrendered  or 
unoffending,  by  burning  their  houses  and 
destroying  their  -property,  by  torturing, 
strangling,  and  flogging  the  suspected  to 
extort  confessions,  should,  when  left  to 
themselves  or  under  the  command  of  the 
promoter  of  that  savage  warfare,  bravely 
face  an  enemy  upon  whom  they  dared  not 
exercise  their  wonted  atrocities." 

However  that  might  be,  on  the  appear- 


ance of  the  French  and  Irish  deploying 
from  the  pass  of  Baoiagee,  Sir  Jonah  Har- 
rington describes  thus  the  singular  action 
that  followed : — 

"The  troops  were  moved  to  a  position 
about  a  mile  from  Castlebar,  which. 
unskilled    person,  unassailable. 

They  had  scarcely  been  posted  with  nine 
pieces  of  cannon,  when  the  I 
appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small 
lake,  descending  the  hill  in  columns, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Lnjish.  Our 
artillery  played  on  them  with  cll'ect.  Tho 
French  kept  up  a  scattered  lire  of  mus- 
ketry, and  took  up  the  attention  of  our 
army  by  irregular  movements.  In  half 
an  hour,  however,  our  troops  were  alarmed 
by  a  movement  of  small  bodies  to  turn 
their  left,  whieh,  being  covered  by  walls, 
they  had  never  apprehended.  The 
niven  were  either  mistaken  or  misbelieved  ; 
tho  line  wavered,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
tho  whole  of  the  royal  army  was  com- 
pictely  routed;  the  flight  of  the  infantry 
was  as  that  of  a  mob,  all  the  royal  artillery 
was  taken,  our  army  Hed  to  Castlebar,  the 
heavy  cavalry  galloped  amongst  the  in- 
fantry and  Lord./  ocelyn's  Light  Dm 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way,  thi 
thick  and  thin,  to  Castlebar,  and  towards 
Tuam,  pursued  by  such  of  the  French  as 
could  get  horses  to  carry  them. 

"Aliout  nine  hundred  French  and  some 
peasants  took  possession  of  Castlebar  with- 
out resistance,  except  from  a  few  High- 
landers stationed  in  the  town,  who  were 
soon  destroyed." 

So  violent  was  the  panic  of  the  I 
that  they  never  halted  till  they  n 
Tuam,  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  lost  the  whole  of  their  artillery — 
fourteen  pieces— five  stand  of  colours,  and 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  eighteen 
officers  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
but  the  French  calculated  the  loss  of  tho 
enemy  at  six  hundred.  The  fugitives  re- 
newed their  march,  or  rather  flight,  from 
Tuam  on  the  same  night,  and  proceeded  to 
Athlone,  where  an  officer  of  carbineers 
with  sixty  of  his  men  arrived  at  one 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  having  per- 
formed a  march  of  above  seventy  English 
miles — the  distance  of  Athlone  from 
Castlebar — in  twenty-seven  hours.  The 
whole  battle  and  yout  are  familiarly 
known  to  this  day  in  Connaught  as  the 
' '  Jiaces  of  Castlebar. " 

The  French,  having  thus  easily  possessed 
themselves  of  the  county  town  of  Mayo, 
immediately  gave  a  ball  and  supper.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  says  : — 

"  The  native  character  of  the  French 
never  showed  itself  more  strongly  than 
after  this  action.    When  in  full  possession 
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of  the  large  town  of  Castlebar,  they  im- 
mediately set  about  putting  their  persona 
in  the  best  order,  and  the  officers  adver- 
tised a  ball  and  supper  that  night  for  the 
larlies  of  the  town;  this,  it  is  said,  was 
well  attended,  decornm  in  all  points  was 
strictly  preserved,  they  paid  ready  money 
for  everything  ;  in  fact,  the  French  army 
established  the  French  character  wherever 
they  occupied." 

But  they  thought  of  something  else 
besides  amusement.  With  that  love  of 
order  which  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of 
their  nation,  they  established  districts, 
each  under  its  own  elected  magistrate ; 
they  repressed  any  disposition  which 
showed  itself  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  maltreat  the  loyalist  inhabitants,  if 
indeed  such  disposition  existed  as  the 
bishop  affirms.  A  provincial  government 
was  at  cnce  established,  with  .Mr.  Moore, 
of  Moore  Hall,  as  President,  and  proclam- 
ations were  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Irish  Republic." 

From  the  terror  which  this  handful  of 
French  troops  inspired,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  effects  which  might  have  fol- 
lowed the  landing  of  even  Humbert's  little 
force  anywhere  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
while  the  Wexford  men  were  gallantly 
holding  their  own  county ;  or  we  may 
conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  Humbert  had  brought  with  him 
ten  thousand  men  instead  of  one  thousand, 
even  in  that  month  of  August,  crushed 
as  the  people  had  been  by  the  savage  sup- 
pression of  their  iusurrection, — or  if 
Grouchy  had  marched  inland  with  his 
six  thousand  men  at  the  moment  when 
the  people  were  eager  to  begin  the  rising, 
and  the  English  had  but  three  thousand 
regular  troops  in  the  island.  It  seemed 
as  if  England  were  destined  to  have  all 
the  luck,  and  either  by  favour  of  the 
elements  or  the  miscalculations  of  her 
enemies,  to  escape,  one  after  another,  the 
deadly  perils  that  for  ever  beset  her 
empire. 

As  it  was,  this  arrival  of  Humbert,  even 
followed  by  so  brilliant  a  victory,  was 
really  so  much  profit  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.    Barrington  truly  remarks : — 

"  The  defeat  of  Castlebar,  however,  was 
a  victory  to  the  Viceroy;  it  revived  all 
the  horrors  of  the  rebellion,  which  had 
been  subsiding,  and  the  desertion  of  the 
militia  regiments  tended  to  impress  the 
gentry  with  an  idea  that  England  alone 
could  protect  the  country." 

The  Marquis  Cornwallis  determined  to 
collect  a  great  army,  and  march  in  im- 
posing force ;  but  he  did  not  hasten  his 
movements  so  much  as  it  was  thought  he 
might  have  done ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 


the  French  and  insurgents  were  profiting- 
by  the  delay.  It  Mi  said  that  forty 
thousand  of  the  Westmeath  people  were 
preparing  to  assemble  at  the  Crooked 
Wood,  in  that  county,  so  as  to  join  the 
French  on  their  passage,  and  march  on 
the  metropolis. 

At  length  the  Marquis  was  ready;  and 
having  assured  himself  of  the  presence  of 
twenty  thousand  men  on  his  fine  of  march, 
he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  en- 
counter the  eight  hundred  audacious 
Frenchmen  and  their  Irish  allies.  These 
latter  were  by  no  means  increasing,  bub 
rather  diminishing  since  the  day  of 
Castlebar;  and  indeed,  at  no  time  ex- 
ceeded two  thousand  men — a  circumstance 
which  greatly  surprised  and  disgusted  the 
French. 

The  Marquis  proceeded  on  the  30th  of 
August  on  the  road  to  Castlebar,  and 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  September  at 
llollynmunt,  fourteen  miles  distant  b 

bar;  in  the  evening  of  that  day  be 
received  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  his  post,  and  marched  to 
Foxford. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
having  arrived  at  <  'oloony,  was  opposed 
on  the  5th  by  Colonel  Vereker,  of  the 
city  of  Limerick  militia,  who  had  marchr  I 
from  Sligo  for  the  purpose,  with  about 
two  hundred  infantry,  thirty  of  the 
Twenty -fourth  Regiment  of  Light  Dra- 
goons, and  two  curricle  guns.  After  a 
smart  action  of  about  an  hour's  continu- 
ance, he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the 
losaof  his  artillery,  to  Sligo. 

This  opposition,  though  attended  with 
defeat  to  the  opposers,  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  French  General  to  relinqi: 
his  design  on  Sligo.  He  directed  his 
march  by  Drumnahair  towards  Manm- 
hamilton,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim,  leav- 
ing on  the  road,  for  the  sake  of  expedite  in, 
three  six -pounders  dismounted,  and  tin  < 
ing  five  pieces  more  of  artillery  over  the 
bridge  at  Drumnahair  into  the  river.  In 
approaching  Manorhamilton  he  suddenly 
wheeled  to  the  right,  taking  his  way  by 
Drumkerin,  perhaps  with  design  of  at- 
tempting, if  possible,  to  reach  Granard, 
in  the  County  of  Longford,  where  an  in- 
surrection had  taken  place.  Crawford's 
troops  hung  so  close  on  the  rearguard 
of  the  French  as  to  come  to  action 
with  it  on  the  7th,  between  Drumshambo 
and  Ballyuomore,  in  which  action  they 
were  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  ad- 
monished to  observe  more  caution  in  the 
pursuit. 

The  French  army,  passing  the  Shannon 
at  Ballintra,  and  halting  some  hours  in  the 
night  at  Claone,  arrived  at  Ballinamuck, 
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County  Longford,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, so  closely  followed  by  the  troops  of 
Colonel  Crawford  and  General  Lake,  that 
its  rearguard  was  unable  to  break  the 
bridge  at  Ballintra,  to  impede  the  pur- 
suit; while  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the 
grand  army,  crossed  the  same  river  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  marched  byMohill  to 
Saint-Johnstown,  in  the  County  of  Long- 
ford, in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy  in 
front,  on  his  way  to  Granard ;  or,  should 
he  proceed,  to  surround  him  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  In  this  desperate 
situation,  Humbert  arranged  his  forces, 
with  no  other  object,  as  it  must  bo  prc- 
Miincd,  than  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
the  French  arms.  The  rearguard  having 
been  attacked  by  Colonel  Crawford,  about 
two  hundred  of  the  French  infantry 
surrendered.  The  rest  continued  to  de- 
fend themselves  for  above  half  an  hour, 
when,  on  the  apj>earancc  of  the  main  body 
of  General  Lake's  army,  they  also  sur- 
rendered, after  they  had  made  Lord 
Eoden,  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  a  pri- 
soner. His  lordship  had  precipitately 
advanced  into  the  French  lines  to  obtain 
their  surrender.  The  Irish  insurgents 
who  had  accompanied  the  French  to  this 
fatal  field,  being  excluded  from  quarter, 
Bed  in  all  directions,  and  were  pursued, 
with  the  slaughter  of  about  live  hundred 
men,  which  seems  much  less  to  exceed 
the  truth  than  the  returns  of  slain  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  island.  About 
one  thousand  live  hundred  insurgents  were 
with  the  French  army  at  Ballinamuck,  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Humbert. 
The  loss  of  the  King's  troops  was  officially 
stated  at  three  privates  killed,  twelve 
wounded,  three  missing,  and  one  officer 
wounded.  The  troops  of  General  Hum- 
bert were  found,  when  prisoners,  to 
consist  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
privates  and  ninety-six  officers,  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred 
men  since  their  landing  at  Killala  on  the 
22d  of  August. 

Vengeful  executions  began  on  the  field 
of  battle.  It  appears  that,  on  the  day  of 
the  "  Races  of  Castlebar,"  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Louth  and  Kilkenny  regi- 
ments, not  finding  it  convenient  to  re- 
treat, thought  the  next  best  thing  they 
could  do  would  be  to  join  the  victors, 
which  they  immediately  did,  and  in  one 
hour  were  completely  equipped  as  French 
riflemen.  About  ninety  of  those  men 
were  hung  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Ballina- 
muck. One  of  them  defended  himself 
by  insisting  "that  it  was  the  army,  and 
not  he,  who  were  deserters ;  that  whilst 
he  was  fighting  hard,  they  all  ran  away, 
and  left  him  to  be  murdered." 


A  Mr.  Blake,  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  British  army,  was  also  executed 
on  the  field.  Bartholomew  Teeling  and 
Matthew  Tone  (brother  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone)  were  among  the  prisoners, 
and  were  both  executed  within  a  few  days 
in  Dublin.  Mr.  Moore,  President  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  which  had  been 
instituted  at  Castlebar,  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  at  Ballinamuck,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  banishment.  Roger  Maguire, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  insurgents, 
was  transported,  and  his  father,  a  brewer, 
was  hung. 

The  small  French  garrison  which  had 
been  left  in  Killala  still  occupied  that 
place,  and  great  part  of  North  Connaught 
continued  in  insurrection. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  thirty-two 
days  after  the  landing  of  the  French 
army,  and  fifteen  after  its  capture  at 
Ballinamuck,  a  large  body  of  troops  ar- 
rived at  Killala,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Trench,  who  would  have 
been  still  some  days  later  in  his  arrival 
had  he  not  been  hastened  by  a  message 
from  the  bishop,  to  announce  the  fearful 
apprehensions  his  lordship's  family  and 
the  other  loyalists  were  under. 

The  bishop's  narrative  of  what  followed 
indicates  that  the  recovery  of  this  place 
by  the  British  forces  was  a  scene  rather 
of  indiscriminate  massacre  than  of  com- 
bat. He  describes  how  "a  troop  of 
fugitives  in  full  race  from  Ballina,  women 
and  children,  tumbled  over  one  another 
to  get  into  the  castle,  or  into  any  house  in 
the  town  where  they  might  hope  for 
a  momentary  shelter,  continued  for  a 
painful  length  of  time  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  an  army. " 

There  was,  however,  a  momentary  re- 
sistance. 

The  insurgents  quitted  their  camp  to 
occupy  the  rising  ground  close  by  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Ballina,  and  posted 
themselves  under  the  low  stone  walls  on 
each  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  enabled 
them  with  great  advantage  to  take  aim 
at  the  King's  troops.  They  had  a  strong 
guard  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  town 
towards  Foxford,  having  probably  re- 
ceived intelligence,  which  was  true,  that 
General  Trench  had  divided  his  forces  at 
Crosmolina,  and  sent  one  part  of  them  by 
a  detour  of  three  miles,  to  intercept  the 
fugitives  that  might  take  that  course  in 
their  flight.  This  last  detachment  con-  < 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  Kerry  militia,  under 
the  orders  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crosbie 
and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  their  Colonel,  the  Earl  of  Glan- 
dore,  attending  the  General. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army 
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were  supj)osed  to  make  up  about  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  they  had  live  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  number  of  the  insurgents 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Many  ran 
away  before  the  engagement,  while  a  very 
considerable  number  nocked  into  the  town 
in  the  very  heat  of  it,  passing  under  the 
castle  windows  in  view  of  the  French 
officers  on  horseback,  and  running  upon 
death  with  as  little  appearance  of  reflec- 
tion or  concern  as  if  they  were  hastening 
to  a  show.  About  four  hundred  of  these 
people  fell  in  the  battle,  and  immediately 
after  it.  Whence  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  their  entire  number  scarcely  exceeded 
eight  or  nine  hundred. 

The  whole  scene  passed  in  sight  of  the 
castle,  and  so  near  it  that  the  family 
could  distinctly  hear  the  balls  whistling 
by  their  ears. 

The  attempt  at  resistance  lasted  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  insurgents  scattered  in 
two  directions — some  into  the  town,  where 
they  were  shot  down  in  the  streets,  some 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  where  they 
were  enfiladed  by  a  gun  placed  in  position 
for  that  purpose. 

The  court-martial  began  the  day  after, 
and  sat  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Morrison. 
They  had  to  try  not  less  than  seventy - 
livc  prisoners  at  Killala,  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  at  Ballina,  besides  those  who 
might  be  brought  in  daily.  The  two 
first  persons  tried  at  this  tribunal  were 
General  Bellew  and  Mr.  Richard  Bourke. 
The  trial  of  these  two  gentlemen  was 
short.  They  were  found  guilty  on  Mon- 
day evening,  and  hung  the  next  morning 
in  the  park  behind  the  castle. 

So  ended  the  last  of  the  series  of  partial 
insurrections  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1798. 
Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
official  accounts  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  in  the  several  engagements 
and  encounters.  According  to  the  most 
probable  accounts  to  be  had  from  the 
War  Office,  the  number  of  the  army  lost 
in  this  rebellion  amounts  in  the  whole  to 
nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  men; 
and  according  to  the  general  Government 
accounts  of  the  total  loss  of  the  insurgents, 
it  exceeded  fifty  thousand,  without  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  great  numbers 
of  whom  were  shot  down  by  the  yeomanry 
or  burned  in  their  own  houses.  The  mere 
loss  of  life,  too,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  people. 
Many  hundreds  had  been  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  lacerated  by  cruel  scourging,  to 
extort  information.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
any  national  insurrection  in  the  world  so 
savagely  crushed ;  never  was  insurrection 
«o  thoroughly  justified  by  the  oppression 
which  provoked  it ;  and  never  were  chiefs 


of  any  insurrection  more  pure  in  their 
motives,  more  gallant,  honourable,  and 
self-sacrificing,  than  those  whose  bodies 
were  now  swinging  upon  gibbets,  whose 
heads  were  grinning  upon  spikes,  or  who 
were  languishing  in  various  prisons,  to 
expiate  the  crime  of  loving  their  country 
and  hating  its  oppressors. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  in 
full  ojKjration;  and  the  "impression  of 
horror"  was  strong  and  deep:  indeed, 
the  plans  of  the  Minister  were  rather 
aided  by  the  driftless  and  helpless  French 
expeditions  which  the  imbecile  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory  sent  to  help  the 
insurgents,  but  which  came  too  late,  and 
arrived  at  the  wrong  places.  Before 
narrating  the  measures  of  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  the  Legislative  Union,  it 
is  necessary  to  tell  how  it  fared  with 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  The  founder  of 
the  United  Irish  Society  was  not  a  man 
to  evade  the  consequences  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  own  acts,  nor  to  take  his 
ease  in  France,  where  he  held  a  high 
commission  in  the  army,  while  his  com- 
rades were  perishing  on  the  field  or  on 
the  gallows.  He  never  for  one  monieut 
relaxed  his  efforts  to  effect  the  great 
task  of  his  life,  which  was  to  bring  an 
adequate  force  of  Frenchmen  into  Ireland, 
and  so  to  stop  and  to  punish  the  shocking 
atrocities,  of  which  every  new  report  tor- 
tured his  soul. 

The  news  of  Humbert's  attempt,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  threw  the  Directory 
into  the  greatest  perplexity.  They  in- 
stantly determined,  however,  to  hurry 
all  their  preparations,  and  send  off  at 
least  the  division  of  General  Hardy,  to 
second  his  efforts,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  report  of  his  first  advantages,  which 
shortly  reached  them,  augmented  their 
ardour  and  accelerated  their  movements. 
But  such  was  the  state  of  the  French 
navy  and  arsenals,  that  it  was  not  until 
the  20th  of  September  that  this  small 
expedition,  consisting  of  one  sail  of  the 
line  and  eight  frigates,  under  Commodore 
Bompart,  and  three  thousand  men,  under 
General  Hardy,  was  ready  for  sailing. 
The  news  of  Humbert's  defeat  had  not 
yet  reached  France. 

Paris  was  then  crowded  with  Irish 
emigrants,  eager  for  action.  Some  Irish- 
men embarked  before  Bompart,  in  a  small 
and  fast-sailing  vessel,  with  Napper  Tandy 
at  their  head.  They  reached,  on  the  16th 
of  September,  the  Isle  of  Raghlin,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  heard 
of  Humbert's  disaster :  they  merely  spread 
some  proclamations,  and  escaped  to  Nor- 
way. Three  Irishmen  only  accompanied 
Tone  in  Hardy's  flotilla;  he  alone  was 
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embarked  in  the  Admiral's  vessel,  the 
Hoche,  the  others  were  on  board  the 
frigates.  These  were  Mr.  T.  Corbett, 
and  MacGuire,  two  brave  officers,  who 
afterwards  died  in  the  French  service, 
and  a  third  gentleman,  connected  by 
marriage  with  his  friend  Kussell. 

At  the  period  of  this  execution  Tone 
was  hopeless  of  its  success,  and  in  the 
deepest  despondency  at  the  prospect  of 
Irish  affairs.  Such  was  the  wretched 
indiscretion  of  the  Government  that,  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  read  himself,  in 
the  Bien  In/orme,  a  Paris  newspajier,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  armament, 
where  Iub  own  name  was  mentioned  in 
full  letters,  with  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  on  board  the  lloche.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  hope  of  secrecy.  He  had 
all  along  deprecated  the  idea  of  those 
attempts  on  a  small  scale.  But  he  had 
also  declared  repeatedly,  that  if  the 
Government  sent  only  a  corporal's  guard, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  along  with  them ; 
he  saw  no  chance  of  Kilmaine's  large 
expedition  being  ready  in  any  reasonable 
time,  and  therefore  determined  to  ac- 
company Hardy.  His  resolution  was, 
however,  deliberately  taken,  in  case  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  never 
to  suffer  the  indignity  of  a  public  execu- 
tion. And  his  son,  William  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  informs  us  that  he  had 
expressed  himself  to  this  effect  "at 
dinner,  in  our  own  house,  and  in  my 
mother's  presence,  a  little  before  leaving 
Paris."* 

At  length,  about  the  20th  of  September, 
1798,  that  fatal  expedition  set  sail  from 
the  Bay  de  Camaret.  It  consisted  of 
the  Hoche,  seventy  -four ;  Loire,  Bcsolue, 
Bellone,  Coquille,  Embuscade,  Immortal- 
ity, Bomaine,  and  Semillante,  frigates ; 
and  Biche,  schooner,  and  aviso.  To 
avoid  the  British  fleets,  Boinpart,  an 
excellent  seaman,  took  a  large  sweep  to 
the  westward,  and  then  to  the  north-east, 
in  order  to  bear  down  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland,  from  the  quarter  whence 
a  French  force  would  be  least  expected. 
He  met,  however,  with  contrary  winds, 
and  it  appears  that  his  flotilla  was  scat- 
tered ;  for  on  the  10th  of  October,  after 
twenty  days'  cruise,  he  arrived  off  the 
entry  of  Loch  Swilly,  with  the  Hoche, 
the  Loire,  the  Besolue,  and  the  Biche. 
He  was  instantly  signalled,  and  on  the 
break  of  day  next  morning,  11th  of 
October,  before  he  could  enter  the  bay  or 
land  his  troops,  he  perceived  the  squadron 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  consisting  of 

*  Memoirs  oj  Wolfe.  Tone.  By  his  son.  Published 
In  Washington.  The  English  edition  is  much 
mutilated. 


six  sad  of  the  line,  one  razee  of  sixty 
guns,  and  two  frigates,  bearing  down 
upon  him.  There  was  no  chance  of 
escape  for  the  large  and  heavy  man-of- 
war.  Boinpart  gave  instant  signals  to  the 
frigates  and  schooner  to  retreat  through 
shallow  water,  and  prepared  alone  to 
honour  the  flag  of  his  country  and  liberty 
by  a  desperato  but  hopeless  defence.  At 
that  moment  a  boat  came  from  the 
Biche  for  his  last  orders.  That  ship  hud 
the  best  chance  to  get  off.  The  French 
officers  all  supplicated  Tone  to  embark  on 
board  of  her.  "Our  contest  is  hopeless," 
they  observed ;  "we  will  be  prisoners  of 
war,  but  what  will  become  of  you?" 
"Shall  it  be  said,"  replied  he,  "that  I 
fled  whilst  the  French  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  my  country?"  lie  refused 
their  offers,  and  determined  to  stand  and 
fall  with  the  ship.  The  Biche.  accom- 
plished her  escape. 

The  British  Admiral  dispatched  two 
men-of-war,  the  razee  and  a  frigate. 
the  Loire  and  Besolue ;  and  the  Hoche 
was  soon  surrounded  by  four  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate,  and  began  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  desperate  engagements 
which  have  ever  been  fought  on  the  ocean. 
During  six  hours  she  sustained  the  fin 
of  a  whole  fleet,  till  her  masts  and  ri 
were  swept  away,  her  scuppers  flowed 
with  blood,  her  wounded  tilled  the  cock- 
pit, her  shattered  ribs  yawned  at  each 
new  stroke,  and  let  in  live  feet  of  water 
in  the  hold  ;  her  rudder  was  carried  oil, 
and  she  floated  a  dismantled  wreck  on 
the  waters.  Her  sails  and  cordage  hung 
in  shreds  ;  nor  could  she  reply  with  a 
single  gun  from  her  dismounted  batteries 
to  the  unabating  cannonade  of  the  enemy. 
At  length  she  struck.  The  Besolue  and 
Loire  were  soon  reached  by  the  English 
fleet ;  the  former  was  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion ;  she  made,  however,  an  honourable 
defence.  The  Loire  sustained  three  at- 
tacks, drove  off  the  English  frigates,  and 
had  almost  effected  her  escape.  At 
length,  engaged  by  the  Anson,  razee  of 
sixty  guns,  she  struck,  after  an  action  of 
three  hours,  entirely  dismasted.  Of  the 
other  frigates,  pursued  in  all  directions, 
the  Bellune,  ImmortalitS,  Coquille,  and 
Embuscade,  were  taken ;  and  the  Ro- 
maine and  Semillante,  through  a  thousand 
dangers,  reached  separate  ports  in  France. 

During  the  action  Tone  commanded 
one  of  the  batteries,  and,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  officers  who  returned  to 
France,  fought  with  the  utmost  despera- 
tion, and  as  if  he  were  courting  death. 
When  the  ship  struck,  confounded  with 
the  other  officers,  he  was  not  recognized 
for  some  time;   for  he  had   completely 
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acquired  the  language  and  appearance  of :  custom,    he    was    conveyed    during  the 


a  Frenchman.  The  two  fleets  were  dis- 
persed in  every  direction ;  nor  was  it  till 
some  days  later  that  the  Hoche  was 
brought  into  Loch  Swilly,  and  the  pri- 
soners landed  and  marched  to  Letter- 
keuny.  Yet  rumours  of  his  being  on 
board  must  have  been  circulated,  for  the 
fact  was  public  at  Paris.  But  it  was 
thought  he  had  been  killed  in  the  action. 
It  was  at  length  a  gentlemen,  well-known 
in  the  County  Deny  as  a  leader  of  the 
Orange  party,  and  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates in  that  neighbourhood,  Sir  George 
Hill,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student  in 
Trinity  College,  and  knew  his  person, 
who  undertook  the  task  of  discovering 
him.  It  is  known  that  in  Spain  grandees 
and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank  pride 
themselves  in  the  functions  of  familiars, 
spies,  and  informers  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion. It  remained  for  IrelaDd  to  oiler  a 
similar  example.  The  French  officers 
were  invited  to  breakfast  with  the  Earl 
of  Cavan,  who  commanded  in  that  dis- 
trict. Tone  sat  undistinguished  amongst 
them,  when  Sir  George  Hill  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  police  officers.  Look- 
ing narrowly  at  the  company,  he  siugled 
out  the  object  of  his  search,  and,  stepping 
up  to  him,  said,  "  Mr.  Tone,  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  y ou. "  Instantly  rising,  with 
the  utmost  composure  he  replied,  "Sir 
George,  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  How  is 
Lady  Hill  and  your  family?"  *  Beckoned 
into  the  next  room  by  the  police  officers, 
an  unex]>ected  indignity  awaited  him. 
It  was  tilled  with  military,  and  one  Gene- 
ral Lavau,  who  commanded  them,  ordered 
him  to  be  ironed,  declaring  that,  as  on 
leaving  Ireland  to  enter  the  French  ser- 
vice he  had  not  renounced  his  oath  of 
allegiance,  he  remained  a  subject  of 
Britain,  and  should  be  punished  as  a 
traitor.  Seized  with  a  momentary  burst 
of  indignation  at  such  unworthy  treat- 
ment and  cowardly  cruelty  to  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  he  flung  off  his  uniform, 
and  cried,  "These  fetters  shall  never 
degrade  the  revered  insignia  of  the  free 
nation  which  I  have  served  ! "  Resum- 
ing then  his  usual  calm,  he  offered  his 
limbs  to  the  irons,  and  when  they  were 
fixed  he  exclaimed,  "For  the  cause 
which  I  have  embraced,  I  feel  prouder  to 
wear  these  chains  than  if  I  were  decor- 
ated with  the  star  and  garter  of  England." 
From  Letterkenny  he  was  hurried  to 
Dublin  without  delay.     Contrary  to  usual 

*  Dr.  Madden  points  out  that  this  Sir  George  Hill 
was  a  regular  secret  agent  of  the  Government,  and 
quotes  several  payments  made  to  him,  and  through 
him  to  other  agents,  out  of  the  Secret  Service 
money.  See  accounts  of  Secret  Service  money  in 
Madden's  work. 


whole  route,  fettered  and  on  horseback, 
under  an  escort  of  dragoons.  The  escort 
was  composed  of  Cambridgeshire  yeo- 
manry cavalry,  and  commanded  by  a 
Captain  Thackeray,  afterwards  a  clergy- 
man and  Rector  of  Dundalk.  He  often, 
long  afterwards,  described  this  journey, 
and  said  that  Tone  was  the  most  delight- 
ful compauion  he  ever  travelled  with. 

Though  the  reign  of  terror  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
restored  some  appearance  of  legal  order 
and  regular  administration  in  the  king- 
dom, a  prisoner  of  such  importance  to  the 
Irish  Protestant  Ascendancy  party  as  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  United  Irish 
Society,  and  the  most  formidable  of  their 
adversaries,  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  the 
delays  and  common  forms  of  law.  Though 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  then  sit- 
ting, preparations  were  instantly  made 
for  trying  him  summarily  before  a  court- 
martial.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated 
that  Tone  imagined  his  French  commis- 
sion would  be  a  protection  to  him,  and 
that  he  pleaded  it  on  his  t  rial.  He  never, 
indeed,  was  legally  condemned;  for, 
though  a  subject  of  the  Crown  (not  of 
Britain,  but  of  Ireland),  he  was  not  a 
military  man  in  that  kingdom.  He  had. 
taken  no  military  oath  ;  and  of  course  the 
court-martial  which  tried  him  had  no 
i>ower  to  pronounce  on  his  case,  which 
belonged  to  the  regular  criminal  tribunals. 
But  his  heart  was  sunk  in  despair  at  the 
total  failure  of  his  hopes,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  survive  them.  To  die  with 
honour  was  his  only  wish;  and  his  only 
request,  to  be  shot  like  a  soldier.  For 
this  purpose  he  preferred  himself  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial;  and  proffered  his 
French  commission,  not  to  defend  his  life, 
but  as  a  proof  of  his  rank,  as  he  stated 
himself  on  his  trial. 

If  further  proof  were  required  that  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  fate,  according 
to  the  English  law,  his  own  journals, 
written  during  the  Bantry  Bay  expedi- 
tion, afford  an  incontestible  one.  (See 
Journal  of  December  26,  1796.)  "  If  we 
are  taken,  my  fate  wdl  not  be  a  mild  one; 
the  best  I  can  expect  is  to  be  shot  as  an 
emigre  rentrS,  unless  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  killed  in  the  action  ;  for 
most  assuredly,  if  the  enemy  will  have 
us,  he  must  fight  for  us.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  reserved  for  a  trial,  for  the  sake  of 
striking  terror  into  others,  in  which  case 
I  shall  be  haDgid  as  a  traitor,  and  em- 
bowelled,  &c.  As  to  the  embowelling, 
'  Je  m'en  fidieS  If  ever  they  hang  me, 
they  are  welcoma  to  embowel  me  if  they 
please.     These  are    pleasant    prospects ! 
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Nothing  on  earth  could  sustain  ine  now 
but  the  consciousness  that  I  am  engaged 
in  a  just  and  righteous  cause." 

Tone  appeared  before  this  court  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Chef  de  Brigade  (Colonel). 
The  firmness  and  cool  serenity  of  his 
whole  deportment  gave  to  the  awe-struck 
assembly  the  measure  of  his  soul.  Nor 
could  his  bitterest  enemies,  whatever 
they  deemed  of  his  political  principles, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  striking  a  great 
example,  deny  him  the  praise  of  determi- 
nation and  magnanimity. 

The  members  of  the  Court  having  taken 
the  usual  oath,  the  Judge  Advocate  pro- 
waded  to  inform  the  prisoner  that  the 
court-martial  before  which  he  stood  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
kingdom,  to  try  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  acted  traitorously  against  His  Ma- 
jesty, to  whom,  as  a  natural-born  subject, 
he  owed  all  allegiance,  from  the  very  fact 
of  his  being  born  in  the  kingdom.  And, 
according  to  the  usual  form,  he  called 
upon  him  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

The  prisoner  admitted  all  the  facts, 
"stripping  the  charge  of  its  technical 
word  traitorously."  He  would  make  no 
defence,  and  give  no  trouble,  but  asked 
leave  to  read  an  address,  giving  his  own 
account  of  his  conduct.  This  address  is 
given  at  full  length  in  his  son's  Memoir, 
and  is  in  these  words : — 

"  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Court-martial, — I  mean  not  to  give  you 
the  trouble  of  bringing  judicial  proof  to 
convict  me  legally  of  having  acted  in 
hostility  to  the  Government  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  in  Ireland.  I  admit  the 
fact.  From  my  earliest  youth  I  have 
regarded  the  connection  between  Ireland 
and  Creat  Britain  as  the  curse  of  the 
Irish  nation ;  and  felt  convinced  that 
whilst  it  lasted  this  country  could  never 
be  free  nor  happy.  My  mind  has  been 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  expe- 
rience of  every  succeeding  year,  and  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  from  every 
fact  before  my  eyes.  In  consequence,  I 
determined  to  apply  all  the  powers  which 
my  individual  efforts  could  move,  in  order 
to  separate  the  two  countries. 

"That  Ireland  was  not  able,  of  herself, 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  I  knew.  I  there- 
fore sought  for  aid  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found.  In  honourable  poverty  I  rejected 
offers  which,  to  a  man  in  my  circum- 
stances, might  be  considered  highly  ad- 
vantageous. I  remained  faithful  to  what 
I  thought  the  cause  of  my  country,  and 
sought  in  the  French  Bepublic  an  ally  to 
rescue  three  millions  of  my  countrymen 
from — " 

The  President   here    interrupted   the 


prisoner,  observing  that  this  language 
was  neither  relevant  to  the  charge  nor 
such  as  ought  to  be  delivered  in  a  public 
court.  One  member  said,  it  seemed  cal- 
culated only  to  inllame  the  minds  of  a 
certain  description  of  people  (the  United 
Irishmen),  many  of  whom  might  probably 
be  present ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  <  "ourt 
ought  not  to  sutler  it.  The  Judge  Advo- 
cate said  he  thought  that  if  Mr.  Tone 
meant  this  paper  to  be  laid  before  His 
Excellency,  in  way  of  extenuation,  it  must 
have  quite  a  contrary  effect,  if  any  of  the 
foregoing  part  was  suffered  to  remain. 

Tone. — "I  shall  urge  this  topic  no 
further,  since  it  seems  disagreeable  to  the 
Court;  but  shall  proceed  to  read  the  few 
words  which  remain." 

General  Lqflus. — "  If  the  remainder  of 
your  address,  Mr.  Tone,  is  of  the  same 
complexion  with  what  you  have  already 
read,  will  you  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  proceeding,  since  you  have  learned  the 
opinion  of  the  Court?" 

Tone. — "I  believe  there  is  nothing  in 
what  remains  for  me  to  say  which  e;ui 
give  any  offence.  I  mean  to  express  my 
feelings  and  gratitude  towards  the  Catholic 
body,  in  whose  cause  I  was  engaged." 

General  Lo/tus. — "That  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  charge  against  you, 
to  which  only  you  are  to  speak.  If  you 
have  anything  to  offer  in  defence  or  ex- 
tenuation of  that  charge,  the  Court  will 
hear  you ;  but  they  beg  that  you  will 
confine  yourself  to  that  subject." 

Tone. — "I  shall,  then,  confine  myself 
to  some  points  relative  to  my  connection 
with  the  French  Army.  Attached  to  no 
party  in  the  French  Republic,  without 
interest,  without  money,  without  intrigue, 
the  openness  and  integrity  of  my  views 
raised  me  to  a  high  and  confidential  rank 
in  its  armies.  I  obtained  the  confidence 
of  the  Executive  Directory,  the  approba- 
tion of  my  generals,  and,  I  venture  to 
add,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  my  brave 
comrades.  When  I  review  these  circum- 
stances I  feel  a  secret  and  internal  con- 
solation which  no  reverse  of  fortune,  no 
sentence  in  the  power  of  this  Court  to 
inflict,  can  ever  deprive  me  of,  or  weaken 
in  any  degree.  Under  the  flag  of  the 
French  Republic  I  originally  engaged, 
with  a  view  to  save  and  liberate  my  own 
country.  For  that  purpose  I  have  en- 
countered the  chances  of  war  amongst 
strangers ;  for  that  jiurpose  I  have  repeat- 
edly braved  the  terrors  of  the  ocean, 
covered,  as  I  knew  it  to  be,  with  the 
triumphant  fleets  of  that  power  which  it 
was  my  glory  and  my  duty  to  oppose  I 
have  sacrificed  all  my  views  in  life;  I 
have  courted  poverty;  I  have  left  a  be- 
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loved  wife  unprotected,  and  children 
whom  I  adored,  fatherless.  After  such 
sacrifices  iu  a  cause  which  I  have  always 
conscientiously  considered  as  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom,  it  is  no  great  effort 
at  this  day  to  add,  '  the  sacrifice  of  my 
life.' 

"But  I  hear  it  said  that  this  unfor- 
tunate country  has  been  a  prey  to  all 
sorts  of  horrors.  I  sincerely  lament  it. 
I  beg,  however,  it  may  be  remembered 
tbat  I  have  been  absent  four  years  from 
Ireland.  To  me  these  sufferings  can  never 
be  attributed.  I  designed,  by  fair  and 
open  war,  to  procure  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries.  For  open  war  I  was 
prepared ;  but  if,  instead  of  that,  a  system 
of  private  assassination  has  taken  place, 
I  repeat,  while  I  deplore  it,  that  it  is  not 
chargeable  on  mo.  Atrocities,  it  seems, 
have  been  committed  on  both  sides.  I 
do  not  less  deplore  them ;  I  detest  them 
from  my  heart ;  and  to  those  who  know 
my  character  and  sentiments,  I  may  safely 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
With  them  I  need  no  justification. 

"In  a  cause  like  this,  success  is  every- 
thing. Success,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
fixes  its  merits.  Washington  succeeded, 
and  Kosciusko  failed. 

"After  a  combat  nobly  sustained,  a 
combat  which  would  have  excited  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  a  generous 
enemy,  my  fate  was  to  become  a  prisoner. 
To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  those  who  gave 
the  order,  I  was  brought  hither  in  irons, 
like  a  felon.  I  mention  this  for  the  sake 
of  others ;  for  me,  I  am  indifferent  to  it ; 
I  am  aware  of  the  fate  which  awaits  me, 
and  scorn  equally  the  tone  of  complaint 
and  that  of  supplication. 

"As  to  the  connection  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  I  repeat  it, 
all  that  has  been  imputed  to  me,  words, 
writings,  and  actions,  I  here  deliberately 
avow.  1  have  spoken  and  acted  with 
reflection,  and  on  principle,  and  am  ready 
to  meet  the  consequences.  Whatever  be 
the  senteuce  of  this  Court,  I  am  prepared 
for  it.  Its  members  will  surely  discharge 
their  duty;  I  shall  take  care  not  to  be 
wanting  in  mine." 

This  speech  was  pronounced  in  a  tone 
so  magnanimous,  so  full  of  noble  and  calm 
serenity,  as  seemed  deeply  and  visibly  to 
affect  all  its  hearers,  the  members  of  the 
Court  not  excepted.  A  pause  ensued  of 
some  continuance,  and  silence  reigned  in 
the  hall,  till  interrupted  by  Tone  himself, 
who  inquired  whether  it  was  not  usual  to 
assign  an  interval  between  the  sentence 
and  execution?  The  Judge  Advocate 
answered  that  the  voices  of  the  Court 
would  be  collected   without  delay,   and 


the  result  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
Lord  -Lieutenant.  If  the  prisouer,  there- 
fore, had  any  observations  to  make,  now 
was  the  moment. 

Tone. — "I  wish  to  offer  a  few  words 
relative  to  one  single  point — to  the  mode 
of  punishment.  In  France  our  emhjrvs, 
who  stand  nearly  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  I  suppose  I  now  stand  before  you, 
are  condemned  to  be  shot.  I  ask  that 
the  Court  should  adjudge  me  the  death 
of  a  soldier,  and  let  me  be  shot  by  a 
platoon  of  grenadiers.  I  request  this 
indulgence  rather  in  consideration  of  the 
uniform  which  I  wear — the  uniform  of  a 
Chef  de  Brigade  in  the  French  army — 
than  from  any  personal  regard  to  myself. 
In  order  to  evince  my  claim  to  this  favour, 
I  beg  that  the  Court  may  take  the  trouble 
to  peruse  my  commission  and  letters  of 
service  in  the  French  army.  It  will 
appear  from  these  papers  that  I  have  not 
received  them  as  a  mask  to  cover  me,  but 
that  I  have  been  long  and  bond  fide  an 
officer  in  the  French  service. " 

Judge  Advocate. — "  You  must  feel  that 
the  papers  you  allude  to  will  serve  as 
undeniable  proofs  against  you." 

Tone. — "Oh,  /  know  it  well.  I  have 
already  admitted  the  facts,  and  1  now 
admit  the  papers  as  full  proofs  of  con- 
viction." 

The  papers  were  then  examined ;  they 
consisted  of  a  brevet  of  Chef  de  Brigade, 
from  the  Directory,  signed  by  the  Minister 
of  War ;  of  a  letter  of  service,  granting 
him  the  rank  of  Adjutant-General ;  anu 
of  a  passport. 

General  Loftus. — "  In  these  papers  you 
are  designated  as  serving  in  the  army  of 
England." 

Tone. — "I  did  serve  in  that  army 
when  it  was  commanded  by  Buonaparte, 
by  Desaix,  and  by  Kilmaine,  who  is,  as 
I  am,  an  Irishman.  But  I  have  served 
elsewhere." 

General  Loftus  observed  that  the  Court 
would  undoubtedly  submit  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  the  address  which  he  had  read 
to  them,  and  also  the  subject  of  his  last 
demand.  In  transmitting  the  address, 
he  however  took  care  to  efface  all  that 
part  of  it  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
be  read.  Lord  Cornwallis  refused  the 
last  demand  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
seutenced  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor, 
in  forty-eight  hours,  on  the  12th  of  Nov- 
ember. This  cruelty  he  had  foreseen; 
for  England,  from  the  days  of  Llewellyn 
of  Wales,  and  Wallace  of  Scotland,  to 
those  of  Tone  and  Napoleon,  has  never 
shown  mercy  or  generosity  to  a  fallen 
enemy.  He.  then,  in  perfect  coolness 
and  seif-posscss;un,  determined  to  execute 
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his  purpose,  and  anticipate  their  sen- 
tence. 

The  sentence  upon  Tone,  pronounced 
by  a  court-martial,  was  obviously  illegal ; 
and  so  every  lawyer  knew  it  to  be.  But 
the  people  looked  on  as  if  in  stupor.  The 
son  of  Tone  has  truly  described  the  con- 
dition of  Dublin  at  that  moment: — 

"No  man  dared  to  trust  his  next 
neighbour,  nor  one  of  the  pale  citizens  to 
by  look  or  word  his  feelings  or 
sympathy.  The  terror  which  prevailed 
in  Pans  under  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins, 
or  in  Rome  during  the  proscriptions  of 
Marius,  Sylla,  and  the  Triumviri,  and 
under  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  Cali- 
gula, and  Domitian,  was  never  deeper  or 
more  universal  than  that  of  Ireland  at 
this  fatal  and  shameful  period.  It  was, 
in  short,  the  feeling  winch  made  the 
]>eople,  soon  after,  passively  acquiesce  in 
the  Union,  and  in  the  extinction  of  their 
name  as  a  nation.  Of  the  numerous 
friends  of  my  father,  and  of  those  who 
had  shared  in  his  political  principles  and 
career,  some  had  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
others  rotted  in  dungeons,  and  the  re- 
mainder dreaded,  by  the  slightest  mark 
of  recognition,  to  be  involved  in  his  fate." 

But  there  was  one  friend  of  the  gallant 

firiBoner  who  was  determined  that  the 
aw  of  the  land  should  at  least  be  invoked, 
and  one  effort  made  to  rescue  this  noble 
Irishman  from  the  jaws  of  death.  The 
friend  was  John  Philpot  Curran.  He  be- 
lieved that  by  moving  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  assert  its  jurisdiction  some  de- 
lay might  be  interposed — the  French 
Government  might  threaten  to  retaliate 
upon  some  important  prisoner  of  war; 
the  case  might  thus  become  a  political  and 
not  a  criminal  oue,  and  in  the  end,  either 
through  threats  of  retaliation,  or  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  British  Government, 
Tone  might  be  saved. 

On  the  next  day,  November  12th  (the 
day  tixed  for  his  execution),  the  m 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  awful  and 
impressive  to  the  highest  degree.  As 
soon  as  it  opened,  Curran  advanced,  lead- 
ing the  aged  father  of  Tone,  who  produced 
his  affidavit  that  his  son  had  been  brought 
before  a  bench  of  officers,  calling  itself  a 
court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
"  I  do  not  pretend,"  said  Curran,  "  that 
Mr.  Tone  is  not  guilty  of  the  charges  of 
which  he  is  accused.  I  presume  the 
officers  were  honourable  men.  But  it  is 
stated  in  this  affidavit,  as  a  solemn  fact, 
that  Mr.  Tone  had  no  commission  under 
His  Majesty  ;  and,  therefore,  no  court- 
martial  could  have  cognizance  of  any 
crime  imputed  to  him  whilst  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  sat  in  the  capacity  of  the 


great  Criminal  Court  of  the  land.  In 
times  when  war  was  raging,  when  man 
was  opposed  to  man  in  the  field,  courts- 
martial  might  bo  endured  ;  but  every  law 
authority  is  with  mo  whilst  I  stand  upon 
this  sacred  and  immutable  principle  of 
the  Constitution — that  martial  law  and 
civil  law  are  incompatible,  and  that  the 
former  must  cease  with  the  existence  of 
the  latter.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
time  for  arguing  this  momentous  question. 
My  client  must  appear  in  this  Court.  Ho 
is  cast  for  death  this  very  day.  He  may 
be  ordered  for  execution  whilst  I  address 
you.  I  call  on  the  Court  to  support  the 
law,  and  move  for  a  habeas  corpus,  to  bo 
directed  to  the  Provost- Marshal  of  the 
barracks  of  Dublin  and  Major  Sandys,  to 
bring  up  the  body  of  Tone. " 

Chief  Justice. — "  Have  a  writ  instantly 
prepared." 

Curran.  —  "My  client  may  die  whilst 
the  writ  is  preparing'." 

Chief  Justice. — "Mr.  Sheriff,  proceed  to 
the  barracks  and  acquaint  the  Provost- 
Marshal  that  a  writ  is  preparing  to  sus- 
pend Mr.  Tone's  execution,  and  see  that 
he  be  not  executed." 

The  Court  awaited,  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  agitation  and  suspense,  the  return 
of  the  Sheriff.  He  speedily  appeared,  and 
said  :  "  My  lord,  1  have  been  to  the  bar- 
racks, in  pursuance  of  your  order  The 
Provost-Marshal  says  he  must  obey  Major 
Sandys.  Major  Sandys  says  he  must  obey 
Lord  Cornwallis. "  Mr.  Curran  announced 
at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Tone  (the 
father)  was  just  returned,  after  serving 
the  habeas  corpus,  and  that  General  Craig 
would  not  obey  it.  The  Chief  Justice  ex- 
claimed :  "  Mr.  Sheriff,  take  the  body  of 
Tone  into  custody  ;  take  the  Provost- 
Marshal  and  Major  Sandys  into  custody, 
and  show  the  order  of  the  Court  to 
General  Craig." 

The  general  impression  was  now  that 
the  prisoner  would  be  led  out  to  execu- 
tion, in  defiance  of  the  Court.  This  ap- 
prehension was  legible  in  the  countenance 
of  Lord  Kilwarden,  a  man  who,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  preserved  a  religious  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  and  who,  besides,  I 
may  add,  felt  every  personal  feeling  of 
|  pity  and  respect  for  the  prisoner,  whom 
l  he  had  formerly  contributed  to  shield 
from  the  vengeance  of  Government  on  an 
occasion  almost  as  perilous.  His  agita- 
tion, according  to  the  expression  of  an 
eye-witness,  was  magnificent. 

The  Sheriff  returned  at  length  with  the 
fatal  news.  He  had  been  refused  admit- 
tance in  the  barracks  ;  but  was  informed 
that  Mr.  Tone,  who  had  wounded  himself 
dangerously  in  the  neck  the  night  before, 
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•was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  removed.  In 
short,  on  the  night  before,  after  writing  a 
letter  to  the  French  Directory,  and  atouch- 
ing  adieu  to  his  wife,  while  the  soldiers 
were  erecting  a  gibbet  for  him  in  the  yard 
before  his  window,  he  cut  his  throat  with 
a  knife.  But  it  was  not  effectually  done, 
and  he  lingered  in  that  dungeon,  stretched 
on  his  bloody  pallet,  in  the  extremity 
of  agony,  seven  days  and  nights.  No 
friend  was  allowed  access  to  him  ;  and 
nobody  saw  him  but  the  prison  surgeon, 
a  French  emigrant,  and  therefore  his 
natural  enemy.     At  length  he  died.  * 

The  Government  allowed  the  body  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  relative  named  Dun- 
bavin,  and  it  was  buried  in  the  little 
churchyard  of  Bodenstown,  County  Kil- 
dare,  where  Thomas  Davis  caused  a  monu- 
mental slab  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

"Thus  passed  away,"  says  Madden, 
"  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  his  time. 
The  curse  of  Swift  was  upon  this  man — 
he  was  an  Irishman.  Had  he  been  a 
native  of  any  other  European  country, 
his  noble  qualities,  his  brilliant  talents, 
would  have  raised  him  to  the  first  honours 
in  the  state,  and  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  name 
lives,  however,  and  his  memory  is  probably 
destined  to  survive  as  long  as  his  country 
has  a  history.    Peace  be  to  his  ashes  !  " 

The  expenses  incurred  in  first  exciting 
the  insurrection,  next  in  suppressing  it, 
and  afterwards  in  carrying  out  its  real 
object— a  Legislative  Union,  are  estimated 
moderately  by  Dr.  Madden,  as  follows: — 

From  1797  to  1802,  the  oost  of  the  large 
military  force  that  was  kept  up  in 
Ireland,  estimated  at  £4,000,000  per 
annum, 

Purchase  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 

Payment  of  claims  of  suffering  loyalists, 

Secret  Service  money,  from  1797  to 
1804  (from  official  reports), 

Secret  Service  money,  previous  to 
August  21,  1797.  date  of  first  entry 
in  preceding  account — say  from  date 
of  Jackson  s  mission  in  1794,  esti- 
mated at 

Probable  amount  of  pensions  paid  for 
services  in  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion and  the  promotion  of  the 
Union,  to  the  present  time, 

Increased  expense  of  legal  proceed- 
ings and  judicial  tribunals, 

Additional  expenditure  in  public 
offices,  consequent  on  increased 
duties  in  1798,  and  alterations  in 
establishments  attendant  on  the 
Union,  the  removal  of  Parlia- 
mentary archives,  and  compensa- 
tion of  officers,  servants,  &c.,    . 


The  whole  of  which  was,  the  next  year, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  of 
"  Union,"  earned  to  the  account  of  Ire- 
land, and  made  part  of  her  national  debt 
— as  if  it  were  Ireland  that  profited  by 
these  transactions. 

The  military  force  in  Ireland,  during 
and  immediately  after  the  insurrection, 
was: — 

Fkom  Parliamentary  Returns. 


The  Regulars, 

32.281 

The  Militia,     . 

26,634 

The  Yeomanry, 
The  English  Militia, 

51,274 

24,201 

Artillery, 

1,600 

Commissariat, 

1,700 

Total,  ....  137,590 
These  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  of 
the  Parhamentary  proceedings  of  the  18th 
of  February,  1799.  They  are  introduced 
in  a  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  prefacing 
a  motion  on  military  estimates.  Hedid  not 
think  that  one  man  could  be  then  spared 
of  the  137,590,— though  the  rebellion 
was  completely  over,  and  though  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  population  only  one-half  of 
the  present  We  have  not  at  hand  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  force  of  1800, 
but  there  is  ground  for  concluding  that  it 
was  over  that  of  1799,  though  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  was  still  further  off  by  a 
year. 

But,  in  fact,  Ministers  had  in  reserve 
still  another  ordeal  which  our  country  had 
to  pass  through — the  Union;  and  this 
immense  military  force  was  still  thought 
needful,  "as  good  lookers-on" — to  use 
Lord  Strafford's  phrase  of  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier. 


£16.000,000 
1,600.000 
1,600,000 

53,547 


20,000 


1,200,000 
500,000 


800,000 

Total, £21,573,547 

*  Madden  states  that  one  friend  of  Tone,  a  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  of  Capel  Street,  was  admitted  to  see 
him  once.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  Tone's  son, 
who  was  then  far  away,  might  easily  have  been 
misinformed.  Madden  further  testifies  that  the 
surgeon,  a  Dr.  Lentaigne,  was  a  very  good  and 
humane  m^n 


CHAPTER  III. 
1798—1799. 

Examination  of  O'Connor,  Emmet,  and  MacNeven 
— Lord  Enniskillen  and  his  Court-Martial — Pro- 
ject of  Union — Bar  Meeting — Speech  from  the 
Throne  —  Union  Proposed  —  Reception  in  the 
Lords — In  the  Commons — Ponsonby — Fitzgerald 
— Sir  Jonah  Barrington — Castlereagh's  Explana- 
tion— Speech  of  Plunket — First  Division  on  the 
Union — Majority  of  One— Mr.  Trench  and  Mr. 
Fox — Methods  of  Conversion  to  Unionism — 
First  Contest  a  Drawn  Battle— Excitement  in 
Dublin. 


Parliament  continued  sitting.  In  August 
and  September,  1798,  the  examination  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
and  Dr.  MacNeven,  proceeded  before  the 
secret  committees.  While  the  report  of 
these  examinations  was  still  secret,  the 
Dublin  newspapers  under  the  control  of 
the  Government  published  some  very 
garbled  and  falsified  accounts  of  them, 
calculated  not  only  to  crimiuate  and  de- 
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frade  those  gentlemen  themselves,  but  to 
old  them  forth  as  betraying  their  com- 
rades and  associates.  The  object  of  this 
was  very  plain.  They  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  protest  against  it  by  a  published 
card.  1  hereupon  they  were  examined 
again;  were  asked  whether  thoy  meant 
to  retract  anything ;  were  shown  the 
minutes  of  their  evidence  as  taken  down, 
and  interrogated  as  to  its  correctness  and 
fidelity.  They  answered  that  they  found 
it  correct,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but  Emmet 
declared  that  very  much  of  their  evidence 
was  emitted.  On  the  whole,  they  ad- 
mitted that  the  report  shown  to  them  was 
substantially  correct  (except  the  omis- 
sions), and  that  they  had  only  meant  to 
protest  against  the  false  newspaper  ac- 
counts. Their  new  examination  was 
triumphantly  paraded  as  a  complete  ex- 
culpation of  the  committees  from  all  charge 
of  garbling ;  but,  in  fact,  the  newspapers 
could  not  have  come  by  eveu  their  partial 
and  carefully  distorted  accounts  of  this 
evidence,  except  through  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  Government  or  secret 
committees;  and  so  the  intended  effect 
was  in  part  produced  without  the  Qov« 
eminent  seeming  to  be  a  party  to  it. 
This  alTair  is  obscure;  but,  in  justice  to 
tho  unfortunate  gentlemen  then  in  the 
hands  of  most  unscrupulous  enemies,  it 
is  right  to  throw  all  the  light  possible 
upon  it.  Arthur  O'Connor,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  gives  this  account  of  the 
misunderstanding : — 

"  At  the  instance  of  Government,  Em- 
met, MacNeven,  and  I,  drew  up  a  memoir 
containing  thirty-six  pages,  giving  an 
account  of  tho  origin,  principles,  conduct, 
and  views  of  the  Union,  which  we  signed 
and  delivered  to  you  on  the  4th  of  August 
last.  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Cook  came  to  our 
prison,  and  after  acknowledging  that  the 
memoir  was  a  perfect  performance  of  our 
agreement,  he  told  us  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  had  read  it;  but,  as  it  was  a  vin- 
dication of  the  Union,  and  a  condemnation 
of  the  Ministers,  the  Government,  and 
Legislature  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  re- 
ceive it;  and,  therefore,  he  wished  we 
would  alter  it.  We  declared  we  would  not 
change  one  letter — it  was  all  true,  and  it 
was  the  truth  we  stood  pledged  to  deliver. 
He  then  asked  us,  if  Government  should 
publish  such  parts  only  as  might  suit 
them,  whether  we  would  refrain  from 
publishing  the  memoir  entire.  We  an- 
swered that,  having  stipulated  for  the 
liberty  of  publication,  we  would  use  that 
right  when  and  as  we  should  feel  our- 
selves called  on.  To  which  he  added 
that,  if  we  published,  he  would  have  to 
hire  persons  to  answer  us ;  that  then  he 


supposed  we  would  reply,  by  -which  a 
paper  war  would  be  carried  on  without 
end  between  us  and  the  Government. 
Finding  that  we  would  not  suffer  the 
memoir  to  be  garbled,  and  that  the 
literary  contest  between  us  and  these 
hirelings  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  to 
your  credit,  it  was  determined  to  examine 
us  before  the  secret  committees,  whereby 
a  more  complete  selection  might  be  made 
out  of  the  memoir,  and  all  the  objection* 
able  truths— with  which  it  was  observed 
it  abounded — might  be  suppressed.  For 
the  present  I  shall  only  remark  that,  of 
one  hundred  pages,  to  which  the  whole  of 
the  information  I  gave  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  secret  committees  amounts, 
only  one  page  has  been  published." 

On  the  (ith  of  October,  Parliament  was 
prorogued  with  a  highly  congratulatory 
from  the  Throne,  on  the  anppres- 
sion  of  the  "dangerous  and  wicked  re- 
bellion," and  on  the  glorious  victory 
obtained  by  "  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  over 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean." 

About  the  same  time  occurred  a  certain 
sham  court-martial,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  a  Colonel  in 
the  army — a  great  favourite  with  the 
Orangemen,  and  probably  an  Orangeman 
himself.  A  man  named  Wollaghan,  a 
yeoman,  had  brutally  shot  a  poor  peace 
able  man  in  his  own  house.  The  affair  ia 
not  otherwise  deserving  of  notice  than 
that  the  evidence  on  this  trial  shows  (he 
horrid  state  of  the  country.  A  corporal 
of  the  corps  deposed  that  a  certain 
Captain  Armstrong,  who  commanded  at 
Mount  Kennedy  before  and  after  the 
murder,  had  given  orders  "that  anybody 
of  yeomanry  going  out  (he  would  not 
wish  them  less  than  nine  or  ten  for  their 
own  safety),  and  if  they  should  meet  with 
any  rebels,  whom  they  knew  or  suspected 
to  be  such,  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  bringing  them  in,  but  were  to  shoot 
them  on  the  spot ;  that  he  (the  witness) 
communicated  this  to  the  corps,  and  in 
very  certain  in  the  hearing  of  the  pri- 
soner Wollaghan,  who  was  a  sober,  faith- 
ful, and  loyal  yeoman,  and  not  degrading 
the  rest  of  the  corps — one  of  the  best  in 
it ;  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  coq>s 
to  go  out  upon  scouring  parties  without 
orders,"  &c. 

The  affair,  however,  made  a  noise — be- 
came notorious;  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
thought  himself  obliged  to  disapprove  the 
judgment  of  the  court-martial  (which  ac- 
quitted Wollaghan),  and  to  rebuke  Lord 
Enniskillen.  The  murderer,  however,  was 
only  dismissed  the  service.  The  Orange- 
men were  highly  disgusted  with  Lord 
Cornwallis,    and    called    him    "Croppy 
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Corny. "  But  the  cases  of  local  tyranny 
and  brutality  exercised  upon  the  people 
■were  very  seldom  indeed  brought  into 
any  court.  Seldomer  still  were  they 
punished.  The  j uryman  who  should  have 
ventured  to  hesitate  about  acquitting  an 
Orangeman  would  have  been  himself 
hunted  down  as  a  "croppy."  The  mo- 
ment was  come  to  propose  the  Union,  as 
the  only  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  these 
horrors  and  to  all  the  other  woes  of 
Ireland. 

Even  before  the  fury  of  rebellion  had 
subsided,  had  the  British  Ministry  recom- 
mended preparatory  steps  to  enable  the 
Irish  Government  to  introduce  the  pro- 

Eosal  of  a  Legislative  Union  with  plausi- 
ility  and  effect  upoti  the  lirst  favourable 
opening.  In  pursuance  of  this  recom- 
mendation a  pamphlet  was  written,  or 
procured  to  be  written,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cooke,  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Civil 
Department.  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, but  was  well  understood  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  British  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Chief  Governor,  and 
those  of  the  Irish  Administration  who 
went  with  his  Excellency  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  union.  It  was  circulated  with 
incredible  industry  and  profusion  through- 
out every  part  of  the  nation,  and  cer- 
tainly was  productive  of  many  conversa- 
tions on  the  question  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances  of  that  nation ;  the 
most  prominent  of  which  were, — the  still 
unalluyedhorrorsof  blood  and  carnage,  the 
excessive  cruelty  and  vindictive  ferocity 
of  the  Irish  yeomanry  towards  their 
countrymen,  compared  with  the  pacific, 
orderly,  and  humane  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish militia,  of  which  about  eighteen  regi- 
ments were  still  in  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  the  confidence  which  the  con- 
ciliatory conduct  of  the  Chief  Governor 
inspired.  This  pamphlet  was  considered 
as  a  kind  of  official  proclamation  of  the 
sentiments  of  Government  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  it 
produced  a  general  warfare  of  the  press, 
and  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  new 
division  of  parties. 

No  sooner  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment unequivocally  known,  than  most  of 
the  leading  characters  took  their  ranks 
according  to  their  respective  views  and 
sentiments, — the  Earl  of  Clare  at  the  head 
of  the  Unionists,  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able Mr.  Foster,  his  late  zealous  colleague 
in  the  extorted  system  of  coercion  and 
terror,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Anti-Unionists.  Amongst  the  first  dis- 
missals for  opposing  the  Union  were  those 
of  Sir  John  Parnell,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the 


Prime-Sergeant.  The  most  interesting 
public  meeting  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Union  was  that  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Irish  bar.  It  has  before  been  observed, 
that  in  Ireland  the  bar  was  the  great 
road  that  led  to  preferment,  and  few  were 
the  families  in  the  nation  which  looked 
up  to  it  that  did  not  furnish  one  member 
or  more  to  that  profession.  The  bar, 
consequently,  commanded  a  very  power- 
ful intluence  over  the  public  mind,  even 
independently  of  the  weight  of  respec- 
tability attending  the  opinions  of  that 
learned  body.  In  pursuance  of  a  requisi- 
tion signed  by  twenty-seven  lawyers  of 
the  first  respectability  and  character  in 
the  profession,  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  bar 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  December,  at  the 
Exhibition  House  in  William  Street,  to 
deliberate  on  the  question  of  Legislative 
Union.    The  meeting  was  very  numerous. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  bar  of 
Ireland  was  the  only  great  body  in  the 
state  or  in  society  that  Lords  Clare  and 
CastlereaLdi  feared,  as  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  their  plans.  In  its  ranks  were 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen  and 
most  formidable  debaters  of  the  country ; 
and  the  most  earnest  opponents  of  Union 
to  the  last  were  barristers.  Lord  Clare, 
therefore,  had  taken  measures  to  corrupt 
the  bar  by  creating  a  great  many  new 
legal  offices,  which  they  were  expected  to 
solicit,  and  for  which  they  would  soil 
themselves  to  the  Castle.  He  doubled  the 
number  of  the  Bankrupt  Commissioners; 
he  revived  some  offices,  created  others ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  furnishing  each 
county  with  a  local  judge,  in  two  months 
he  established  thirty-two  new  offices  of 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  each.  His  arrogance  in  court  in- 
timidated many  whom  his  patronage 
could  not  corrupt ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
of  overpowering  the  whole  profession. 

There  was  much  interest,  therefore,, 
felt  in  the  result  of  this  preliminary  meet- 
ing of  the  bar.  Among  those  who  had 
called  the  meeting  were  fourteen  of  the 
King's  counsel:  E.  Mayne,  W.  Saurinr 
W.  C.  Plunket,  C.  Bushe,  W.  San  key, 
B.  Burton,  J.  Barrin^ton,  A.  M'Cartney, 
G.  O'Farrell,  J.  O'Driscoll,  J.  Lloyd,  P. 
Burrowes,  R.  Jebb,  and  H.  Joy,  Esquires 
— a  very  distinguished  list  of  names; 
some  of  which  will  be  met  with  again  and 
again,  before  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
nation.  Saurin  spoke  against  the  Union 
project.  ' '  He  was  a  moderate  Huguenot," 
says  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  "and  grand- 
son of  the  great  preacher  at  the  Hague — 
an  excellent  lawyer  and  a  steadfast  and 
pious  Christian."  Sir  Jonah  goes  on  to> 
describe  this  important  meeting : — 
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"Mr.  Saint  George  Daly,  a  briefless 
barrister,  was  the  lirst  supporter  of  the 
I  ninii.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  least 
thought  of  for  preferment;  but  it  was 
wittily  observed,  'that  the  Union  was 
the  first  brief  Mr.  Daly  had  spoken  from.' 
He  moved  an  adjournment. 

'".Mr.  Thomas  (irady  was  the  Fitz- 
gibbon  spokesman— a  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent property,  a  tolerable  lawyer,  an 
amatory  poet,  a  severe  satirist,  and  an 
iii'let'atiL'able  quality-hunter.  He  had 
written  the  Fit mh  Brush,  for  Lady  Clare; 
the  West  Briton,  for  the  Union;  the 
Barrister,  for  the  bar ;  and  the  A 
for  a  banker  at  Limerick — who  sued  him 
successfully  for  a  libel. 

"'The  Irish,'  said  Mr.  < Irady.  'are 
only  the  rump  of  an  ovist, >cr<i<->/.  Shall  I 
visit  j>osterity  with  a  system  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine?*  No,  no!  give 
me  a  Union.  Unite  me  to  that  country 
where  all  is  peace,  and  order,  and  pros- 
perity. Without  a  Union  we  shall  see 
embryo  chief  judges,  attorney-generals 
in  perspective,  and  iniiiiinlnt/a  •effMMfe 
A  11  the  cities  of  the  south  and  west  are  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  Great  Britain ;  they  are  all 
for  it — they  must  all  become  warehouses ; 
the  people  are  Catholics,  and  they  are  all 
for  it,'  &c,  &c,  &c.  Such  an  oration  If 
Mr.  Grady's  had  never  before  been  heard 
^it  a  meeting  of  lawyers  in  Lurope. 

"Mr.  John  Bcresford,  Lord  Clare's 
nephew  and  purse-bearer,  followed,  as  if 
for  the  charitable  purpose  of  taking  the 
laugh  from  Mr.  (irady,  in  which  he  per- 
fectly succeeded,  by  turning  it  on  himself. 
.N I  r  I  '.eresford  afterwards  became  a  parson, 
and  is  now  Lord  Decies. 

"Mr.  Goold  said:  'There  are  forty 
thousand  British  troops  in  Ireland,  and 
with  forty  thousand  bayonets  at  my 
breast  the  Minister  shall  not  platit  an- 
other Sicily  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
I  want  not  the  assistance  of  divine  in- 
spiration to  foretell,  for  I  am  enabled  by 
the  visible  and  unerring  demonstrations 
of  nature  to  assert,  that  Ireland  was 
destined  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  Our  patent  to  be  a  state,  not  a 
shire,  comes  direct  from  heaven.  The 
Almighty  has,  in  majestic  characters, 
sinned  the  great  charter  of  our  independ- 
ence.    The  great  Creator  of  the  world  has 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  this 
crude  observation  of  Mr.  Grady,  as  the  very  three 
evils — war,  pestileni-e,  and  famine — which  he  de- 
clared a  union  would  avert,  have  since  visited,  and 
are  still  visiting,  the  unioned  country;  which  has. 
since  the  connection  with  England,  been  depopu- 
lated by  the  famine  which  that  Union  caused;  and, 
inoculated  with  the  late  plague  from  Great  Britain, 
they  are  now  declared  in  a  state  of  tear  by  the 
British  Legislature. 


given  our  beloved  country  the  gigantic 
outlines  of  a  kingdom.  The  God  of 
nature  never  intended  that  Ireland  should 

be  a  province,  and,  by  O ,  she  never 

shall!' 

"The  assembly  burst  into  a  tumidt  of 
applause.  A  repetition  of  the  words  camo 
from  many  mouths,  and  many  an  able 
lawyer  swore  hard  upon  the  subject. 
The  divisiou  was — 


Against  the  Union, 
In  favour  of  it, 
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Majority, .        .        .  .        .11 

"Thirty -two,"  continues  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  "was  the  precise  number  of 
the  county  judges,  and  of  this  minority 
the  following  persons  were  afterwards 
rewarded  for  their  adherence  to  Lord 
Clare : — 

"f  Barristers  who  Supported  the 
Union,  and  their  Respective  Bewanls. 

Per  Annum. 

1.  Charles  Osborn,  appointed  a  Judge  of 

the  King's  Bench, 

2.  Saint  John  Daly,  appointed  a  Judge  of 

the  King's  Bench 3,300 

3.  William  Smith,  appointed  Baron  of  tho 

Exchequer, 

4.  Mr.  M'Cleland,  appointed  Baron  of  the 

Exchequer, 3,300 

6.  Robert  Johnson,  appointed  Judge  of  the 

Common  Pleas, 3,300 

C.  William  Johnson,  appointed  Jud^o    i  f 

the  Common  Pleas 3,300 

7.  Mr.   Torrens,  appointed  Judge  of   the 

Common  Pleas, 3,300 

8.  Mr.  Vandelenr.  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 

King's  Bench, 

1).  Thomas  Maunsell,  a  County  Judge, 

10.  William  Turner,  a  County  Judge,    .  .  iiix> 

1 1.  John  Scholes,  a  County  Judge,  .  .  COO 
13,  Tbomas  Vickers,  a  County  Judge,  .  .  600 
IS.  J,  U ' inwn,  a  County  Judge,  .  .  .  <;im) 
it.  Thomas  (irady,  a  County  Judge,     .  M 

15.  John  Dwyer,  a  County  Judge,  .       .  .  COO 

16.  George  Leslie,  a  County  Judge,       .  .  600 

17.  Thomas  Scott,  a  County  Judge,       .  .  600 

18.  Henry  Brook,  a  County  Judge,        .  .  600 

19.  James  Geraghty,  a  County  .)  udfro,   .  .  COO 

20.  Ki  hard  Sharkey,  a  County  Judge,.  •  Ml 

21.  William  Stokes,  a  County  Judge,  .  600 

22.  William  Boper,  a  County  Judge,     .  .  SM 

23.  C.  Garnet,  a  County  Judge,       ...  600 

24.  Mr.  Jonison,  a  Commissioner   for  the 

distribution  of  one  million  and  a  half 
Union  compensation,     ....    1,200 
■„»">.  Mr.  Fitzgihbon  Heuchy,  Commissioner 

of  Bankrupts, 400 

26.  J.  Keller,  Officer  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,       500 

27.  P.  W.  Fortescue,  M.P.,  a  jecre*  pension,  .      400 

28.  \V.  Longfleld,  an  officer  in  the  Custom 

House 

•20.  Arthur  Brown,  Commission  of  Inspector,       800 
80.  Edmund    Stanley,    Commission   of   In- 
spector,    ...  ...       800 

51.  Charles  Ormsby,  Counsel   to  Commis- 
sioners, Value, 5,000 

33.  William    Knott,    M.P.,   Commission   of 

Appeals, 800 

18.  Henry  Deino  Orady,  Counsel  to  Com- 
missioners, Value.         ....    5,000 

34.  John  Beresford,  his  father  a  title." 

It  was  already  so  notorious,  during  this 
winter,  that  a  Union  was  to  be  imme- 
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diately  proposed,  that  the  measure  was 
already  warmly  discussed,  in  anticipation 
of  the  approaching  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Cooke's  pamphlet  called  forth  scores 
of  other  pamphlets,  for  and  against. 
Before  the  end  of  December,  no  less  than 
thirty  appeared,  of  which  Plowden  re- 
cords the  titles. 

The  city  of  Dublin,  which  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  would  be  more  pre- 
judiced by  the  Union  than  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
lose  much  of  the  advantages  of  a  metro- 
polis by  the  abolition  of  the  Parliament, 
was  also  prominently  forward  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  that  measure.  A  post-assembly 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs,  commons, 
and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Dublin  was 
convened  on  the  17th  of  December;  who, 
referring  to  a  variety  of  rumours  that 
were  then  in  circulation,  of  an  intended 
union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  came 
to  resolutions  strongly  denouncing  any 
such  project;  which  certainly,  whatever 
it  mignt  be  supposed  to  do  for  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  was  sure  to  ruin  Dublin 
at  all  events. 

Next  came  a  very  numerous  and  re- 
spectable meeting  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  the  city,  who  resolved — "That 
they  looked  with  abhorrence  on  any 
attempt  to  deprive  the  people  of  Ireland 
of  their  Parliament,  and  thereby  of  their 
constitutional  right,  and  immediate  power 
to  legislate  for  themselves.  That,  im- 
pressed with  every  sentiment  of  loyalty 
to  their  King,  and  affectionate  attachment 
to  British  connection,  they  conceived  that 
to  agitate  in  Parliament  a  question  of  the 
itive  Union  between  that  kingdom 
and  Great  Britain  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous and  impolitic." 

Even  the  fellows  and  scholars  of  Trinity 
College  held  their  meeting,  and  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  their  representatives 
in  Parliament  to  oppose  the  Union.  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  of  county  and  borough 
meetings  appeared  nearly  every  day;  so 
that  when  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1799,  came  down,  along  with  his 
trusty  counsellors,  Lords  Clare  and  Castle- 
reagh,  to  open  the  session  of  Parliament, 
it  was  very  evident  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  opposition  to  be  broken 
down. 

On  that  day  there  was  a  great  concourse 
in  Dublin  streets,  and  College  Green  was 
filled  with  anxious  multitudes,  not  gay 
and  jubilant  as  they  had  been  when  once 
before  they  had  crowded  those  avenues  to 
witness  the  parade  of  the  volunteers,  but 
with  a  gloomy  feeling  of  the  miseries 
then  actually  upon  the  country,  and  fore- 
boding of  something  worse  to  ccine.     The 


Viceroy  came  from  the  Castle  to  the  House 
with  a  strong  guard,  and  duly  delivered 
his  speech  from  the  throne;  of  which 
these  two  portentous  paragraphs  were 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention : — 

"The  zeal  of  His  Majesty's  regular 
and  militia  forces,  the  gallantry  of  the 
yeomanry,  the  honourable  co-operation  of 
the  British  fencibles  and  militia,  and  the 
activity,  skill,  and  valour  of  His  Majesty's 
fleets,  will,  I  doubt  not,  defeat  every 
future  effort  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
more  I  have  reflected  on  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  this  kingdom,  con- 
sidering on  the  one  hand  the  strength  and 
stability  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
other  those  divisions  which  have  shaken 
Ireland  to  its  foundations,  the  more 
anxious  I  am  for  some  permanent  adjust- 
ment which  may  extend  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  sister  kingdom  to  every 
part  of  this  island. 

"  The  unremitting  industry  with  which 
our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed 
design  of  endeavouring  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain, 
must  have  engaged  your  particular  atten- 
tion, and  His  Majesty  commands  me  to 
express  his  anxious  ho]>e  that  this  con- 
sideration, joined  to  the  sentiment  of 
mutual  affection  and  common  interest, 
may  dispose  the  Parliaments  in  both  king- 
doms to  provide  the  most  effectual  means 
of  maintaining  and  improving  a  connection 
essential  to  their  common  security,  and  of 
consolidating,  as  far  as  possible,  into  one 
firm  and  lasting  fabric,  the  strength,  the 
power,  and  the  resources  of  the  British 
empire. " 

Here,  then,  was  the  dreaded  Union  dis- 
tinctly enough  raised  up  before  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  and  avowed  as  the 
policy  of  the  Administration.  At  once 
began  the  tumult  of  debate  on  the  address. 
In  the  Lords,  an  address  was  proposed 
which  was  almost  an  echo  of  the  speech, 
promising  to  "give  the  fullest  attention 
to  measures  of  such  importance." 

Upon  which  it  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Powerscourt  to  amend  the  said  motion,  by 
inserting  after  the  word  importance  the 
following  words : — "That  it  is  our  most 
earnest  desire  to  strengthen  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  but  the  measure  of  a  Legis- 
lative Union  we  apprehend  is  not  within 
l  the  limit  of  our  power ;  we  beg  leave,  also, 
to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that,  although 
I  this  House  were  competent  to  adopt  such 
a  measure,  we  conceive  that  it  would  be 
j  highly  impolitic  so  to  do,  as  it  would 
j  tend,  in  our  opinion,  more  than  any  other 
j  cause,  ultimately  to  a  separation  of  this 
1  kingdom  from  that  of  Great  Britain." 
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A  motion  was  then  made  for  leave  to 
•withdraw  the  amendment.  A  debate 
arose  thereupon,  and  the  question  being 

J  tut,  the  House  divided,  and  the  Earl  of 
ilandore  reported  that  the  contents 
below  the  bar  were  nineteen,  and  the  non- 
contents  in  the  House  were  forty-six. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  after  the 
word  ''security,"  in  the  same  paragraph, 
the  following  words  be  expunged,  "and 
of  consolidating,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
one  firm  and  lasting'  fabric,  the  strength, 
the  power,  and  the  resources  of  the 
British  empire,"  which  also  passed  in  the 
negative.  Another  motion  was  then  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  that  after  the 
said  word  "  imi>ortance "  the  following 
words  be  inserted:  "So  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  permanent  enjoyment, 
exercise,  and  tutelary  vigilane-,  of  our 
resident  lad  independent  Parliament,  as 
established,  acknowledged,  and  recog- 
nized." This  motion  was  also  negatived 
by  a  division  of  forty-nine  against  sixteen. 
Fourteen  of  the  lords  in  the  minority  pro- 
tested. * 

In  the  I  louse  of  Commons  were  many 
anxious  faces  and  gloomy  brows.  It  had 
already  been  sufficiently  indicated  that 
Government,  to  carry  this  measure,  would 
stop  at  nothing.  Immediately  after  the 
bar  meeting  the  Right  Honourable  James 
Fitzgerald,  Prime-Sergeant,  was  dismissed 
from  office,  and  deprived  of  his  precedency 
at  the  bar.  It  was  known,  also,  that  un- 
limited funds  would  be  used  by  Govern- 
ment, without  scruple,  both  in  buying  up 
boroughs  (which  were  then  treated  as  the 

Srivate  property  of  their  patrons),  and  in 
irect  bribery  to  pay  for  votes.  The  in- 
numerable methods  which  a  powerful 
government  has  at  its  disposal  both  to 
reward  and  to  punish,  all  these  consider- 
ations rose  up  uefore  the  anxious  minds 
of  the  members  occupying  those  benches. 
It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  as 
recorded  in  these  pages,  was  not  calcul- 
ated to  make  the  country  expect  any 
exhibition  of  stern  patriotism.  ' '  I  have 
now  seen,"  said  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
"the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Corps 
Legislatif  of  France,  and  the  Convention 
of  Batavia ;  I  have  likewise  seen  our 
shabby  Volunteer  Convention  in  1783, 
and  the  General  Committee  of  the  Cath- 


*  Viz.,  Leinster. 

Kilkenny. 

Granard. 

Belmore. 

Belvidere. 

Powerscourt. 

Arran. 

De  VmoI 

Charlemont. 

Dunsanv. 

Bellamout.. 

Lismore. 

Jlountcashel. 

Win.  Down  ai 

iolics  in  1793,  so  that  I  have  seen,  in  the 
way  of  deliberate  bodies,  as  many  I  believe 
as  most  men,  and  of  all  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
shamelessly  profligate  and  abandoned  by 
all  sense  of  virtue,  principle,  or  even  com- 
mon decency,  was  the  Legislature  of 
my  own  unfortunate  country — the  scoun- 
drels ! " 

But  when  we  read  so  harsh  a  judgment 
upon  the  Legislature  of  our  country,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  did  not  repre- 
sent the  country,  did  not  even  represent 
the  Protestant  minority  of  the  country, 
represented  nothing  (as  to  its  vast  majority) 
save  a  few  noble  families,  great  proprietors, 
and  the  enormous  "interest"  of  place  and 
l>ension.  Considering  all  this,  it  is  rather 
surprising,  and  was  indeed  very  surprising 
to  Lord  ( iastiereagh,  that  on  the  present 
vital  occasion  the  policy  of  the  Castle  met 
with  so  hearty  an  opposition. 

The  address  iu  the  Commons  wan 
moved  by  Lord  Tyrone,  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford.  The  address,  he 
said,  did  not  pledge  him  in  any  manner 
to  support  the  measure  of  an  union ;  1st 
that  question  of  policy  stand  upon  its 
own  merits,  let  it  be  adopted  or  rej 
as  the  interests  of  Ireland  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  empire  should  dictate. 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  (member  for  the 
County  of  Cork)  seconded  the  address, 
expressing  a  zealous  desire  that  any  step 
likely  to  cement  and  strengthen  the  eon 
section  between  the  two  countries  should 
1)0  adopted. 

After  several  speeches  opposing  the 
measure  of  an  union  in  a  vague  and  hypo- 
thetical sort  of  way,  as  if  there  were  really 
no  such  question  before  the  House,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  whose  fault  was  certainly 
not  lack  of  boldness,  rose  to  say  that 
although  there  were  not  in  the  address 
any  specific  pledge  to  a  measure  of  union, 
yet  it  was  clearly  implied  in  the  wish  to 
strengthen  the  resources  of  the  empire; 
for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  be 
thought  the  only  means  of  settling  that 
unhappy  country  in  permanent  tran- 
quillity and  connection  with  Britain  were 
to  be  found  in  a  Legislative  Union,  and 
on  that  subject  he  did  intend,  at  an  early 
day,  to  submit  a  specific  motion  to  the 
House.  * 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  entered  on  an  able 
attack  and  exposure  of  the  general  prin- 

*  On  occasion  of  this  first  and  most  remarkablo 
of  the  debates  on  the  Union  it  has  been  judged  ex- 
pedient to  go  Bomewhat  further  into  detail  than 
usuaL  It  was  now  that  Members  of  Parliament 
took  their  positions  on  that  great  question,  from 
which  positions  many  of  them  afterwards  retreated 
and  changed  sides,  from  motives,  unhappily,  too 
weU  known,  as  will  soon  appear. 
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ciple  of  an  union,  by  boldly  avowing  tbe 
principle  that  neither  the  Legislature  nor 
any  power  on  earth  had  a  right  or  author- 
ity to  annihilate  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  deprive  people  for  ever  of  their  rights 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution  and 
civil  liberty. 

The  Minister  had  told  them  they  ought 
to  discuss  this  measure  with  coolness  ; 
but  when  the  Minister  himself  would  not 
leave  men  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
understanding,  but  turned  out  of  office 
the  best  and  oldest  servants  of  the 
Crown,  because  they  would  not  prosti- 
tute their  conscience;  when  the  terror  of 
dismissal  was  thus  holden  out  to  deter 
men  in  office  from  a  fair  exercise  of  their 
private  judgment,  how  could  he  talk  of 
cool  discussion  ?  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing an  amendment,  which  would  give 
every  gentleman,  who  did  not  wish  to 
pledge  himself  to  a  surrender  of  the 
rights  of  the  country,  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  his  mind.  The  amendment  was, 
— that  after  the  passage  which  declared 
the  willingness  or  the  House  to  enter  on 
a  consideration  of  what  measures  might 
best  tend  to  confirm  the  common  strength 
of  the  empire,  should  be  inserted,  "main- 
taining, however,  the  undoubted  birth- 
right of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  have  a 
resident  and  independent  legislature,  such 
as  was  recognized  by  the  British  Legisla- 
ture in  17S2,  and  was  finally  settled  at 
the  adjustment  of  all  differences  between 
the  two  countries." 

Sir  L.  Parsons  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Many  gentlemen  warmly  supported 
Ponsonby's  amendment ;  amongst  others, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  ex-Prime-Sergeant,  who 
raised  the  vital  Constitutional  question, — 
"  It  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  within  the 
moral  competence  of  Parliament  to  de- 
stroy and  extinguish  itself,  and  with  it 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  those  who 
created  it.  The  constituent  parts  of  a 
state  are  obliged  to  hold  their  public 
faith  with  each  other,  and  with  all  those 
who  derive  any  serious  interest  under 
their  engagements ;  such  a  compact  may, 
with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  be  an 
union  ;  but  with  respect  to  Ireland,  it 
will  be  a  revolution,  and  a  revolution  of  a 
most  alarming  nature." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  quoted  Dr.  John- 
son's remark  to  an  Irishman,  on  the 
subject  of  an  union:  "Don't  unite  with 
us,"  said  he,  "we  shall  unite  with  you 
only  to  rob  you  ;  we  should  have  robbed 
the  Scots  if  they  had  anything  to  be 
robbed  of." 

The  debate  proceeded,  warming  as  it 
went.     Sir  Boyle  Roche,  in  his  blunder- 


ing way,  stumbled  upon  a  most  accurate 
description  of  the  real  Castle  policy.  He 
said  "  he  was  for  an  union  to  put  an  end 
to  uniting  between  Presbyterians,  Pro- 
testants, and  Catholics,  to  overturn  the 
Constitution." 

One  of  the  most  patriotic  speeches 
made  in  the  course  of  this  historic  argu- 
ment was  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  then 
a  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  He 
strongly  deprecated  this  plan  to  subject 
irrevocably  one  independent  country  to 
the  will  of  another,  and  both  to  the  will 
of  a  Minister  already  stronger  than  the 
Crown,  and  more  powerful  than  the 
people;  and  this  great  and  important 
usurpation,  stolen  into  Parliament  through 
the  fulsome  paragraphs  of  an  echoing  con- 
gratulation, pledging  the  House  to  the 
discussion  of  a  principle  subversive  of 
their  liberties,  and  in  the  hour  of  con- 
valescence calling  on  it  to  commit  suicide. 
Ireland  (he  said)  had  not  fair  play: 
her  Parliament  had  not  fair  play.  The 
foulest  and  most  unconstitutional  means, 
he  believed,  had  been  used  to  intimidate 
and  corrupt  it,  and  either  to  force  or  to 
seduce  a  suffrage,  when  nothing  but 
general,  independent,  uninfluenced  opinion 
could  warrant  for  a  moment  the  most  dis- 
tant view  of  so  ruinous  a  subject.  He 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  corrupt 
and  unconstitutional  means  had  l>een  used 
by  the  noble  lord  to  individuals  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  Some  of  those  means 
were  open  and  avowed.  Two  of  the 
oldest,  most  respectable,  and  most  beloved 
officers  of  the  Crown  had  been  displaced, 
because  they  presumed  to  hint  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  stripling's  dictates,  on  a 
subject  where  their  country  was  at  stake; 
their  removals  crowned  them  with  glory, 
and  the  Minister  with  contempt.  He 
asserted  that  other  gentlemen  in  office, 
whose  opinions  were  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  measure,  but  whose  circumstances 
could  not  bear  similar  sacrifices,  were 
dragged  to  the  altar  of  pollution,  and 
forced  against  their  will  to  vote  against 
their  country.  He  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference had  been  used  by  the  execu- 
tive power  with  the  legislative  body. 
One  gentleman  refused  the  instructions 
of  his  constituents,  and  had  been  pro- 
moted. Peerages  (as  was  rumoured) 
were  bartered  for  the  rights  of  minors, 
and  every  effort  used  to  destroy  the 
free  agency  of  Parliament.  If  this  were 
true,  it  encroached  on  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  if  the  executive  power  over- 
stepped its  bounds,  the  people  were 
warranted  to  do  the  same  on  their  part ; 
and  between  both  it  might  be  annihilated, 
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and  leave  a  wondering  «*  m  •» 
mcnt  how  the  same  people  could  have 
been  wise  enough  to  frame  the  best  con- 
stitution on  earth,  and  foolish  enough  to 
destroy  it.  One  king  and  two  kingdoms 
was  the  cry  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Blaqiiieiv.  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,   remonstrated  against  "  the 
charges  of  undue  influence   and  corrup- 
tion f"    and  then   proceeded   to   use    an 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  which 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  tin-  MM  by 
which  so  many  of   the  Catholics   were 
induced  to  favour  that  measure.    Mr  John 
said   "the  honourable  member  who  pro- 
posed the  amendment,  with  a  flow  of  such 
transcendent   eloquence  as   had    seldom 
been  heard  in  that  Home,  had  ex  p. 
stated  that  the   *mm  Catholics  must 
oppose    the    Imon.     He    knew   not    the 
mind  of  Catholics  upon  the  subject;  but 
he  should  speak  his  own,  that  the  homan 
Catholics    under    the    present    order    01 
things  could  never  be  accommodated,  as  fie 
feared,  with  what  th>  I  «Ni  without  im- 
minent danger  to   the  I/rotestant  estab- 
lishment, both  in  «  hurch  and  State ;  but 
if  once  an  mnim  thorn*  be  adapted    aU 
those    difficulties    would    vanish     awl    he 
shouhl  see.. none  in  granting   them  every- 
thing  they  desired."  .. 

Air.  Knox  and  Mr.  Hans  Hamilton 
made  violent  attacks  upon  the  Lnum  and 
upon  the  Government. 

Mr     Knox   (member  for   I'lnhpstown) 
lamented  that  that  accursed  measure  had 
long  been   the  favourite  object   of  that 
Minister  of  England,   whose  wild  ambi- 
tion had  already  led  to  the  destruction 
of  empires,   and  which  then   sought    to 
annihilate  that  nation.     In  order  to  for- 
ward  that  wicked  scheme,    great  pains 
bad  been  taken  by  those  who  managed 
the    affairs    of    Government    under    his 
guidance,    to    promote    and    keep    alive, 
among  the   people    every  distinction   of 
party    and    religion  ;    all .  diflerences    of 
opinion,  whether  in    politics   or  religion, 
had  been  industriously  fomented  and  en- 
couraged, and  every  means  taken  to  dis- 
tract and  divide  the  inhabitants  of  that 
land.     If  that  fatal  measure  should  ever 
be  carried,  henceforth  that  insulted,  de- 
graded, debased  country  would  be  made  a 
barrack,  a  depot  from  whence  to  draw  the 
means  of  enslaving  Great  Britain,  and  no 
resource  left  to  save  either  country  but  a 
revolution.  ,     ,    , 

Mr  Hans  Hamilton  declared  that  an 
union  was  a  measure  he  should  very 
firmly  oppose  within  those  walls  with  his 
vote,  without  them  with  his  life.  But  he 
foresaw  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  which 
would  prove  this  to  be  the  most  glorious 


day  that  Ireland  had  ever  beheld,  and 
enable  the  members  to  go  forth  to  their 
constituents,  and  assure  them  they  were 
represented  by  an  [rish  Parliament,  and 
never  would  betray  their  independence. 

Lord  Castlereagh  felt  that  the  day  was 
coin"  against  him.  He  rose  to  state  his 
reasons  for  favouring  the  measure  of  a 
lative  Union,  and  spoke,  as  lie  well 
knew  how,  with  a  noble  air  of  candour. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  however,  that  m 
the  abstract  of  his  speech  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  actually  appear  the 
following  words : — 

"  His  lordship  trusted  that  no  man 
would  deeide  on  a  measure  ol  such  im- 
portance as  that  in  part  before  the  House, 
on  private  or  personal  molars;  for  it  a 
decision  were  thus  to  be  influenced,  it 
would  be  the  most  uufortunate  that  could 
ever  affect  the  country." 

His  reasons  for  supporting  the  measure 
were  of  course  of  the  purest  description. 
If  the  means  he  used  to  support  it  had 
been  as  free  from  taint  as  his  personal 
conduct,    his  lordship's    name  and  fame 
would  now  be   much   higher  than   thejr 
are       "Dissensions"    and     "divisions 
unhappily  existing  in  Ireland  (which  Mr. 
Knox  said  the  Government  had  "indus- 
triously fomented"),    formed    the    chief 
motive,  in  his  mind,  for  our  country  to 
fling  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  English, 
who  had  carefully  create.  1  and  kept  alive 
those  dissensions  and  divisions  m  Ireland 
for  centuries !     One  passage  m  his  lord- 
ship's argument   reads   strangely  m   the 
lHit  of  subsequent  history:— 

"Absentees   (he  said)   formed    another 
objection.     They  would  be  somewhat  in- 
creased, no  doubt,  by  an  union  ;  but  the 
evil  would  be  compensated  by  other  ad- 
vantages, and  among  them  by  the  growth 
of  an  intermediate  elate  of  men  betu 
tU  landlord  and  the  peasant;  a  dam  of 
\men  whose  loss  was  felt  in  Ireland  to  tram 
1  the  mind  of  the  lower  class.     1  hese  an. 
union  would  bring  over  from  England. 
They  would  also  have  capUal/rom  thence. 
At  all  events,  these  inconveniences  would 
be  but  a  grain  of  sand  compared  with  the 
advantages  which  would  be  derived  from 
internal  security,  and  their  growing  to- 
gether  in   habits    of   amity   and    affee- 

10The  next  powerful  speech  on  the  debate 
was  that  of  William  Conyngham  Plunket, 
then  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  had  been  the 
warm  friend  of  Tone  and  of  Emmet,  and 
was  now  fast  rising  into  high  eminence, 
both  as  a  barrister  and  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. It  is  his  famous  Ilamilcar  speech 
in  which  he  assails  the  Government,  as 
he  had  promised  to  do,  more  daringly 
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than  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  He  spoke  of 
the  apparently  bluff,  downright  old  soldier 
(Cornwallis)  "who,  as  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  directness  and  purity  of  his 
views,  had  chosen  for  his  secretary  a 
simple  and  modest  youth  (Puer  ingenui 
vultds  ingenuique  pudoris),  whose  inexpe- 
rience was  the  voucher  of  his  innocence  ; 
yet,  was  he  bold  to  say,  that  during  the 
Vice-royalty  of  that  unspotted  veteran, 
and  during  the  administration  of  that  un- 
assuming stripling,  within  the  last  six 
■weeks,  a  system  of  black  corruption  had 
been  carried  on  within  the  walls  of  the 
Castle,  which  would  disgrace  the  annals 
of  the  worst  period  of  the  history  of  either 
country.  Did  they  choose  to  take  down 
his  words?  He  needed  to  call  no  wit- 
nesses to  their  bar  to  prove  them.  He 
saw  two  right  honourable  gentlemen  sit- 
ting within  those  walls  who  had  long  and 
faithfully  served  the  Crown,  and  who  had 
been  dismissed,  because  they  dared  to  ex- 
press a  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
of  their  country.  He  saw  another  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  been  forced  to 
resign  his  place  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue,  because  he  refused  to  co-oj>erate 
in  that  dirty  job  of  a  dirty  Administra- 
tion. Did  they  dare  to  deny  this  ?  I  say, " 
he  continued,  "that  at  this  moment  the 
threat  of  dismissal  from  office  is  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  the  members  who  now 
sit  around  me,  in  order  to  influence  their 
votes  on  the  question  of  this  night,  in- 
volving everything  that  can  be  sacred  or 
dear  to  man.  Do  you  desire  to  take  down 
my  words  ?  Utter  the  desire,  and  I  will 
prove  the  truth  of  them  at  your  bar.  Sir, 
I  would  warn  you  against  the  consequences 
of  carrying  this  measure  by  such  means 
as  this,  but  that  I  see  the  necessary  de- 
feat of  it  in  the  honest  and  universal  in- 
dignation which  the  adoption  of  such 
means  excites ;  I  see  the  protection  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  plan  in  the  im- 
becility of  its  execution,  and  I  congratu- 
late my  country  that,  when  a  design  was 
formed  against  their  liberties,  the  prose- 
cution of  it  was  entrusted  to  such  hands 
as  it  is  now  placed  in." 

Mr.  Plunket  then  dealt  with  the  Consti- 
tutional grounds  of  opposition  to  an  union, 
and  especially  to  the  time  of  its  being  pro- 
posed. It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits, 
to  give  more  than  a  mere  abstract  of  such 
a  speech  : — 

"At  a  moment,"  he  said,  "when  Ire- 
land was  rilled  with  British  troops,  when 
the  loyal  men  were  fatigued  and  exhausted 
by  their  efforts  to  subdue  rebellion  — 
efforts  in  which  they  had  succeeded  be- 
fore those  troops  arrived  ;  whilst  their 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  whilst 


trials  by  court-martial  were  carrying  on 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  the 
people  were  taught  to  think  that  they 
had  no  right  to  meet  or  to  deliberate,  and 
whilst  the  great  body  of  them  were  so 
palsied  by  their  fears  and  worn  down  by 
their  exertions  that  even  the  vital  ques- 
tion was  scarcely  able  to  rouse  them  from 
their  lethargy  ;  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions 
— dissensions  artfully  kept  alive,  as  the 
pretext  for  their  present  subjugation  and 
the  instrument  of  their  future  thraldom. 
He  thanked  Administration  for  the  mea- 
sure. They  were,  without  intending  it, 
putting  an  end  to  Irish  dissensions. 
Through  that  black  cloud,  which  they 
had  collected  over  them,  he  saw  the 
light  breaking  in  upon  their  unfortunate 
country.  They  had  composed  dissensions, 
not  by  fomenting  the  embers  of  a  linger- 
ing and  subdued  rebellion  ;  not  by  halloo- 
ing the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic, 
and  the  Catholic  against  tho  Protestant ; 
not  by  committing  the  North  against  tho 
South  ;  not  by  inconsistent  appeals  to 
local  or  party  prejudices.  No !  but  by 
the  avowal  of  that  atrocious  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  of  Ireland  they  had 
subdued  every  petty  feeling  and  subordi- 
nate distinction.  They  had  united  every 
rank  and  description  of  men  by  the  pres- 
sure of  that  grand  and  momentous  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  told  them  that  they  would 
see  every  honest  and  independent  man  in 
Ireland  rally  round  her  Constitution,  and 
merge  every  other  consideration  in  his 
opposition  to  that  ungenerous  and  odious 
measure.  For  his  own  mrt  he  would 
resist  it  to  the  last  gasp  of  his  existence, 
and  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ;  and 
when  he  felt  the  hour  of  his  dissolu- 
tion approaching,  he  would,  like  the 
father  of  Hannibal,  take  his  children  to 
the  altar,  and  swear  them  to  eternal  hos- 
tility against  the  invaders  of  their  country' 8 
freedom." 

This  gallant  speech  was  often  cited 
afterwards  against  Plunket ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  Hamilcar,  after  that  swear- 
ing scene,  never  helped  the  Romans  to 
govern  Carthage  as  a  province. 

Strange  to  say,  of  all  the  Beresfords, 
John  Claudius  Beresford,  of  the  Riding- 
House  and  the  pitch-caps,  opposed  the 
Government  measure,  and  supported  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  amendment.  Some  of  the 
strongest  Irish  nationalists  of  that  day 
were  Orangemen,  aud  bitter  persecutors 
of  Catholics. 

At  length,  after  twenty -two  hours'  de- 
bate, at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  the  House  divided,  and  the  vote 
stood — for  Mr.   Ponsonby's  amendment^ 
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105  ;  against  it,  11X5.  Majority  for  the 
Government,  1. 

It  was  held  by  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  be  substantially  a  defeat  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  multitudes  who  had 
been  thronging  the  corridors,  the  porticos, 
and  the  streets  all  around,  burst  into 
acclamations  of  joy.  The  mob  waited  for 
members  as  they  came  out,  and  hooted  or 
cheered,  as  they  heard  each  member  had 
voted  for  the  Castle  or  the  Nation. 

As  to  the  method  by  which  Castlereagh 
had  gained  even  that  apparent  and  most 
unsatisfactory  victory,  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  an  eye-witness,  gives  us  this  detail, 
which  illustrates  the  whole  mode  and  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  Union  was  finally 
carried : — 

"A  very  remarkable  incident,"  says 
Sir  Jonah,  "  during  the  first  night's  de- 
bate, occurred  in  the  conduct  of  Mr  Luke 
Fox  and  Mr.  Trench,  of  Woodlawn,  after- 
wards created  Lord  Ashtown.  These 
were  the  most  palpable,  undisguised  acts 
of  public  tergiversation  and  seduction  ever 
exhibited  in  a  popular  assembly.  They 
afterwards  became  the  subject  of  many 
fq>eechcs  and  of  many  publications  ;  and 
their  consequences  turned  the  majority  of 
one  in  favour  of  the  Minister. 

"  It  was  8us{>ected  that  Mr.  Trench  had 
been  long  in  negotiation  with  Lord  Castle- 
raagfa  ;  but  it  did  not,  in  the  early  part 
of  that  night,  appear  to  have  been  brought 
to  any  conclusion — his  conditions  were 
guppoted  to  be  too  extravagant.  Mr. 
Trench,  after  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions, declared,  in  a  speech,  that  he  would 
vote  against  the  Minister,  and  support 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  amendment.  This  ap- 
peared a  stunning  blow  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  had  been  previously  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Trench.  He  was  immediately 
observed  sidling  from  his  seat  nearer  to 
Lord  Castlereagh.  They  whispered  ear- 
nestly, and,  as  if  restless  and  undecided, 
both  looked  wistfully  towards  Mr.  Trench. 
At  length  the  matter  seemed  to  be  deter- 
mined on.  Mr.  Cooke  retired  to  a  back 
seat,  and  was  obviously  endeavouring  to 
count  the  House,  probably  to  guess  if 
they  could  that  nignt  dispense  with  Mr. 
Trench's  services.  He  returned  to  Lord 
Castlereagh — they  whispered,  again  looked 
most  affectionately  at  Mr.  Trench,  who 
seemed  unconscious  that  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  their  consideration.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  lose — the  question  was  ap- 
proaching— all  shame  was  banished — they 
decided  on  the  terms ;  and  a  significant 
and  certain  glance,  obvious  to  everybody, 
convinced  Mr.  Trench  that  his  conditions 
were  agreed  to.  Mr.  Cooke  then  went  and 
s*t  down  by  his  side ;  an  earnest  but  very 


short  conversation  took  place;  a  parting 
smile  completely  told  the  House  that  Mr. 
Trench  was  that  moment  satisfied.  These 
surmises  were  soon  verified.  Mr.  Cooko 
went  back  to  Lord  Castlereagh ;  a  con- 
gratulatory nod  announced  his  satisfac- 
tion. But  could  any  man  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  a  member  of  Parliament,  a 
man  of  very  large  fortune,  of  respectable 
family,  and  good  character,  could  be 
publicly,  and  without  shame  or  compunc- 
tion, actually  seduced  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  the  very  body  of  the  House,  and  under 
the  eye  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  gen- 
tlemen ?  Yet  this  was  the  fact.  In  a.  few 
minutes  Mr.  Trench  rose,  to  apologize  for 
having  indiscreetly  declared  he  would 
rapport  the  amendment.  He  added,  that 
he  had  thought  better  of  the  subject  since 
lie  had  unguardedly  expressed  himself; 
that  he  had  been  convinced  he  was  wrong, 
and  would  support  the  Minister. 

"Scarcely  was  there  a  member  of  any 
party  who  was  not  disgusted.  It  had, 
however,  the  effect  intended  by  the  despe- 
rate purchaser,  of  proving  that  ministers 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  effect  their  ob- 
jects, however  shameless  or  corrupt.  Thin 
purchase  of  Mr.  Trench  had  a  much  more 
fatal  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  Ireland. 
His  change  of  sides,  and  the  majority  of 
one  to  which  it  contributed,  were  probably 
the  remote  causes  of  persevering  in  an 
Union.  Mr.  Trench's  venality  excited 
indignation  in  every  friend  of  Ireland.  ■ 

"  Another  circumstance,  that  night, 
proved  by  what  means  Lord  Castlereagh's 
majority  of  even  one  was  acquired. 

"The  Place  Bill,  so  long  and  so  perti- 
naciously sought  for,  and  so  indiscreetly 
framed  by  Mr.  <i rattan  and  the  Whigs  of 
Ireland,  now,  for  the  first  time,  proved 
the  very  engine  by  which  the  Minister 
upset  the  opposition,  and  annihilated  the 
Constitution. 

"That  bill  enacted,  that  members  ac- 
cepting offices,  places,  or  pensions,  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  should  not  sit 
in  Parliament  unless  re-elected;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  bill  made  no  distinction 
between  valuable  offices  which  might  in- 
fluence, and  nominal  offices  which  might 
job ;  and  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  of  Eng- 
land were,  under  the  title  of  the  Eschea- 
torships  of  Munster,  Leinster,  Connaught, 
&c,  transferred  to  Ireland,  with  salaries 
of  forty  shillings,  to  be  used  at  pleasure 
by  the  Secretary.  Occasional  and  tem- 
porary seats  were  thus  bartered  for  by 
Government,  and,  by  the  ensuing  session, 

*  No  fewer  than  three  Trenches  are  found  in  the 
"  Block  List."  as  voting  for  the  Union.  They  wera 
all  appointed  to  valuable  offices  for  it,  and  one  was 
made  a  peer  and  an  ambassador. 
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made  the  complete  and  fatal  instrument 
of  packing  the  Parliament,  and  effecting 
an  union. 

"Mr.  Luke  Fox,  a  barrister  of  very 
humble  origin,  of  vulgar  manners,  and  of 
a  coarse,  harsh  appearance,  was  endued 
with  a  clear,  strong,  and  acute  mind,  and 
was  possessed  of  much  cunning.  He  had 
acquired  very  considerable  legal  informa- 
tion, and  was  an  obstinate  and  persever- 
ing advocate.  He  had  been  the  usher  of 
a  school,  and  a  sizer  in  Dublin  University ; 
but  neither  politics  nor  the  belles-lettres 
were  his  pursuit.  On  acquiring  eminence 
at  the  bar  he  married  an  obscure  niece 
of  the  Earl  of  Ely's.  He  had  originally 
professed  what  was  called  Whiggism, 
merely,  as  people  supposed,  because  his 
name  was  Fox.  His  progress  was  im- 
peded by  no  political  principles  ;  but  he 
kept  his  own  secrets  well  and,  being  a 
man  of  no  importance,  it  was  perfectly 
iudifferent  to  everybody  what  side  he  took. 
Lord  Ely,  perceiving  he  was  manageable, 
returned  him  to  Parliament  as  one  of  his 
automata ;  and  Mr.  Fox  played  his  part  very 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  manager. 


renewal  of  it  the  next  day  would  have 
been  prevented.  This  would  have  been 
a  most  important  victory. 

"  The  mischief  of  the  Place  Bill  now 
stared  its  framers  in  the  face,  and  gave 
the  Secretary  a  code  of  instruction  how 
to  arrange  a  Parliament  against  the  en- 
suing session. 

"  To  render  the  circumstance  still  more 
extraordinary  and  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Fox's  reputation,  it  was  subsequently 
discovered  by  the  public  records  that  Mr. 
Fox's  assertion  was  false.  But  the  fol- 
lowing day  Lord  Castlereagh  purchased 
him  outright;  and  then,  and  not  before, 
appointed  him  to  the  nominal  office  of 
Escheator  of  Minister,  and  left  the  seat 
of  Lord  Ely  for  another  of  his  creatures.* 
This  is  mentioned  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  reprehensible  public  acts  committed 
during  the  discussion,  but  because  it  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  measure  being 
persisted  in." 

Thus  the  preliminary  contest  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  Union  question  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  in  a  drawn  battle. 
It  was  known,  however,  that  it  was  to  be 
When  the  Union  was  announced,  Lord  renewed  on  that  very  evening.  It  was 
Ely  had  not  made  his  terms,  and  remained  .  an  excitins;  day  for  the  people  of  Dublin ; 
long  in  abeyance  ;  *  and,  as  his  lordship  and  to  those  who  know  into  what  a 
had  not  issued  his  orders  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  dismal  condition  the  Union  has  since 
was  very  unwilling  to  commit  himself  dragged  down  the  once  proud  metropolis 
until  he  could  dive  deeper  into  probabi-  of  our  island,  there  is  something  pathetic 
lities  ;  but  rather  believing  the  Opposition  I  in  the  passionate  anxiety  with  which  its 
would  have  the  majority,  he  remained  in  thronging  people  then  crowded  round  their 
the  body  of  the  House,  with  the  Anti-  Parliament  House,  hanging  on  the  mo- 
Unionists,  when  the  division  took  place,  mentous  vote,  watching  with  beating 
The  doors  were  scarcely  locked  when  he  hearts  the  progress  of  a  straggle  which 
became  alarmed,  and  slunk,  unperceived,  was  to  decide  the  destinies  of  their  city 
into  one  of  the  dark  corridors,  where  he  and  their  nation, 
concealed  himself.  He  was,  however, 
discovered,  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was 
ordered  to  bring  him  forth,  to  be  counted 
amongst  the  Anti-Unionists.  His  confu- 
sion was  very  great,  and  he  seemed  at  his 
wit's  end.  At  length  he  declared  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  Place  Bill,  had 
actually  accepted  the  Escheatorsliip  of 
Mumter,  and  had  thereby  vacated  his 
seat,  and  could  not  vote. 

"  The  fact  was  doubted ;  but  after  much 
discussion,  his  excuse,  upon  his  honour, 
was  admitted,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
return  into  the  corridor.  On  the  num- 
bers being  counted,  there  was  a  majority 
of  one  for  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  exclu- 
sive of  Mr.  Trench's  conduct ;  but  for  that 
of  Mr.  Fox  the  numbers  would  have  been 
equal.  The  measure  would  have  been 
negatived  by  the  Speaker's  vote,  and  the 

•He  "made  his  terms,"  however,  in  due  time. 
We  afterwards  find  him  in  receipt  of  a  sum  of 
£45,000,  the  price  of  his  three  boroughs,  which  he 
Bold  to  Government,  that  it  might  put  its  own 
creatures  into  the  representation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
1799. 


Second  Debate  on  Union— Sir  Lawrence  Parsons 
—Mr.  Smith— Ponsonby  and  Plunket— Division — 
Majority  against  Government — Ponsonby's  Reso- 
lution for  Perpetual  Independence — Defection  of 
Fortescue  and  others — Resolution  Lost — "Pos- 
sible Circumstances  " — Tumult — Danger  of  Lord 
Clare— Second  Debate  iu  the  Lords— Lord  Clare 
triumphant — "Loyalists'  Claim  Bill" — "Rebels 
Disqualification  Bill  "— "  Flogging  Fitzgerald"— 
Asks  Indemnity  —  Regency  Act— Opposed  by 
Castlereagh. 

It  was   naturally  supposed   that  if  the 
Minister  was  left  in  a  minority  on  the 

*  This  did  not  conclude  the  remarkable  acts  of 
Mr.  Fox.  After  his  seat  had  been  so  vacated,  he 
got  himself  re-elected  for  a  borough,  under  tho 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Granard,  a  zealous  Anti- 
Unionist.  Here  he  once  more  betrayed  the  country, 
and  was  appointed  a  Judge  when  the  subject  was 
decided. 
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second  debate  upon  the  reception  of  the 
jddress,  he  would,  according  to  all  pre- 
cedents, resign  his  situation ;  whilst  an 
increased  majority,  however  small,  in 
favour  of  his  measure,  might  give  plaus- 
ible grounds  for  pressing  it  forward  at  all 
hazards.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
excitement  and  anxiety  were  intense  on 
that  day.  Sir  Jonah  Burlington  describes 
the  scene: — 

"The  people  collected  in  vast  mul- 
titudes around  the  House ;  a  strong 
recusation  was  every  where  perceptible. 
immense  numbers  of  lathes  of  distinction 
crowded  at  an  early  hour  into  ti 
leries,  and  by  their  presence  and  their 
gestures  animated  that  patriotic  spirit, 
upon  the  prompt  energy  of  which  alone 
depended  the  fate  of  Ireland. 

"  Secret  messengers  were  dispatched  in 
every  direction  to  bring  in  loitering  or 
reluctant  members.  Every  emissary  that 
( Government  could  rely  upon  was  busily 
employed  the  entire  morning  ;  and  live 
and  thirty  minutes  after  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  '21th  of  January, 
1799,  the  House  met  to  decide— by  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  address — 
the  question  of  national  independence  or 
annihilation.  Within  the  corridors  of 
the  House,  a  shameless  and  unprecedented 
alacrity  appeared  among  the  friends  of 
the  Government. 

"  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Under-Secretary,  who, 
throughout  all  the  subsequent  stages  of 
the  question,  was  the  private  and  elhcient 
actuary  of  the  Parliamentary  seduction, 
on  this  night  exceeded  even  himself, 
both  in  his  public  and  private  exertions 
to  gain  over  the  wavering  members. 
Admiral  Pakenham,  a  naturally  friendly 
and  good-natured  gentleman,  that  ni-dit 
acted  like  the  captain  of  a  pressgang, 
and  actually  hauled  in  some  members 
who  were  desirous  of  retiring.  He  had 
declared  that  he  would  act  in  any  ca- 
pacity, according  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
party ;  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  his 
task. 

"  This  debate,  in  point  of  warmth,  much 
exceeded  the  former.  Lord  Oastlereagh 
sat  long  silent ;  his  eye  ran  round  the 
assembly,  as  if  to  ascertain  his  situation, 
and  was  often  withdrawn  with  a  look 
of  uncertainty  and  disappointment.  The 
members  had  a  little  increased  since  the 
last  division,  principally  by  members  who 
had  not  declared  themselves,  and  of  whose 
opinions  the  Secretary  was  ignorant. " 

When  the  address  was  reported,  on  the 
reading  of  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
the  Union,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  offered 
an  amendment,  objecting  to  the  paragraph 
■which  "pledged  the  House,  under  a  meta- 


phorical expression  ('  maintaining  and  im- 
ploring a  connection,'  &c),  to  admit  the 
principle  of  the  Legislative  Union."  Two 
short  passages  of  his  long  speech  are 
enough  to  show  its  spirit: — 

"Were  the  Union  ever  so  good  a 
measure,  why  bring  it  forward  at  that 
time?  Was  it  not  evidently  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  England's  strength  there,  and 
their  own  internal  weakness?  It  was 
always  in  times  of  division  and  di 
that  a  nation  availed  itself  of  the  infirm- 
ities of  its  neighbour,  to  obtain  an  unjust 
dominion.  That  (Great  Britain  should 
desire  to  do  so  he  did  not  much  wonder ; 
for  what  nation  did  not  desire  to  rule 
another?  Nor  was  he  surprised  that 
there  should  be  some  among  them  base 
enough  to  conspire  with  her  in  doing  so ; 
for  no  country  could  expect  to  be  so- 
fortunate  as  not  to  have  betrayers  and 
parricides  among  its  citizens." 

'■  Annihilate  the  Parliament  of  Ireland .' 
that  is  the  cry  that  came  acrOM  the  water. 
Now  is  the  time :  Ireland  is  weak — Ireland 
is  divided— Ireland  is  appalled  by  civil  war 
— Ireland  is  covered  with  troops— martial 
law  brandishes  its  sword  throughout  the 
land;  now  is  the  tunc  to  put  down  lit  land 
lor  ever — now  strike  the  blow!  What 
Is  it  you?  Will  you  obey  that  voice? 
Will  you  betray  your  country?  " 

On  the  second  debate,  the  most  impor- 
tant speech  in  favour  of  union  (1 
Castlereagh  spoke  strongly)  was  that  of 
Mr.  William  Smith,  a  barrister — after- 
wards rewarded  with  the  place  of  a  I 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  addressed  1 
principally  to  the  refutation  of  the  main 
constitutional  objection  to  an  union  de- 
creed by  Parliament — namely,  the  objec- 
tion that  Parliament  had  been  "elected 
to  make  laws,  and  not  legislatures," — 
that  it  had  no  powers  to  divest  itself  of 
its  legislative  capacity  to  give  itself  away 
to  another  people,  still  less  to  sell  itself, 
and  sell  its  constituents  along  with  itself. 
Mr.  Smith  said : — 

"Of  the  competency  of  Parliament  to 
the  enactment  of  such  reform,  he  had  never 
heard  any  doubts  expressed ;  and  the 
arguments  which  he  thought  might  be 
offered  against  the  alleged  right  were 
inconclusive,  yet,  perhaps,  as  plausible  as 
any  that  could  be  urged  against  the 
competency  of  the  Legislature  to  a  decree 
of  union.  That  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament  had  this  extent,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  His  opinion,"  he  said, 
"  was  founded  on  precedent,  on  the  mis- 
chiefs which  would  result  from  a  contrary 
doctrine,  on  the  express  authority  of  con- 
stitutional writers,  and  on  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  Constitution  itself.     By 
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enacting  an  union,  Parliament  would  do 
no  mure  than  change  (it  would  not  sur- 
render or  subvert)  the  Constitution.  Ire- 
laud,  after  a  Legislative  incorporation, 
would  still  be  governed  by  three  estates ; 
and  her  inhabitants  would  enjoy  all  their 
privileges  unimpaired.  If  the  Legislature 
could  new-model  the  succession  of  the 
Crown,  or  change  the  established  reliction, 
it  might  certainly  ordain  those  alterations 
which  an  union  would  involve.  To  con- 
trovert its  right  would  be  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
Scotland  with  England  and  Wales.  But," 
he  added,  ' '  that  if  he  conceived  that  the 
measure  would  be  a  surrender  of  national 
independence,  he  would  by  no  means  agree 
to  it ;  but  it  would  merely  be  an  incor- 
poration of  national  distinctions;  nor 
would  he  promote  the  scheme  if  he 
thought  that  it  would  not  ensure  an 
identity  or  community  of  interests." 

Iletween  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Ponsonby  the  debate  took  a  very  bitter 
personal  turn.  The  Secretary  was  pro- 
voked out  of  his  usual  cool  indifference. 
To  the  bar  he  applied  the  term  "petti- 
;"  to  the  Opposition,  "  cabal — com- 
binators— desperate  faction;"  and  to  the 
nation  itself,  "barbarism — ignorance," 
and  "  insensibility  to  protection  and  pa- 
ttnutl  rtgordt  she  had  ever  experienced 
from  the  British  nation."  His  speech 
was  severe  beyond  anything  he  had  ever 
uttered  within  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
and  far  exceeded  the  powers  he  was  sup- 
posed to  possess. 

After  many  speeches  on  each  side,  Mr. 
Plunket  arose;  and,  in  what  Sir  Jonah 
Barriugton  calls  '"the  ablest  speech  evec 
heard  from  any  member  in  that  Parlia- 
ment," went  at  once  to  the  grand  and 
decisive  point, — the  incompetence  of  Par- 
liament. He  could  go  no  farther  in 
f>rinciple  than  Mr.  Ponsonby,  but  his 
angnage  was  irresistible,  and  he  left 
nothing  to  be  urged.  It  was  perfect  in 
eloquence,  and  unanswerable  in  reasoning. 
Its  effect  was  indescribable ;  and  for  the 
first  time  Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  he 
personally  assailed,  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  eucouuter.  That  speech  was  of  great 
weight,  and  it  proved  the  eloquence  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  speaker. 

But  a  short  speech  on  that  night,  which 
gave  a  new  sensation  and  excited  novel 
observations,  was  a  maiden  speech  by 
Colouel  O'Donnell,  of  Mayo  County,  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Neil  O'Donnell,  a  man 
of  very  large  fortune  in  that  County.  He 
was  Colonel  of  a  Mayo  regiment.  He 
was  a  brave  officer,  and  a  well-bred 
gentleman;  and  in  all  the  situations  of 
life  he  showed  excellent  qualities.     On 


this  night,  roused  by  Lord  Castlereagh's 
invectives,  he  could  not  contain  his  indig- 
nation ;  and  by  anticipation,  ' '  disclaimed 
all  future  allegiance,  if  an  union  were 
Effected ;  he  held  it  as  a  vicious  revolu- 
tion, and  avowed  that  he  would  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  oppose 
its  execution,  and  would  resist  rebels  in 
rich  clothes  as  he  had  done  the  rebels  in 
rags."  And  for  this  speech  in  Parliament 
he  was  dismissed  his  regiment  without 
further  notice. 

On  a  division  being  called  for,  there 
appeared  a  majority  of  aim  a.aiust  the 
Union.  The  gratification  of  the  Anti- 
Unionists  was  unbounded  ;  and  as  they 
walked  in  one  by  one  to  be  counted, 
"the  eager  spectators,"  says  Sir  Jonah, 
"ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  leaning 
over  the  galleries,  ignorant  of  the  result, 
were  pasting  with  expectation.  Lady 
Castlereagh,  then  one  of  the  finest  women 
of  the  Court,  appeared  in  the  Sergeant's 
box,  palpitating  for  her  husband's  fate. 
The  desponding  apj>earance  and  fallen 
crests  of  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  the 
exulting  air  of  the  Opposition  members 
as  they  entered,  were  intelligible.  Mr. 
Egan,  Chairman  of  Dublin  County,  a 
large,  bluff,  red-faced  gentleman,  was  the 
last  who  entered.  As  No.  110  was  an- 
nounced, he  stopped  a  moment  at  the 
bar,  flourished  a  stick  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  over  his  head,  and,  with  the 
voice  of  a  stentor,  cried  out,  '■And  Fm 
a  Innttlrxl  a  ml  eleven!'  " 

The  same  writer  has  thus  analyzed  for 
us  this  celebrated  division  : — 

For  Mr.  Ponsonby'e  amendment,  .  .  .  Ill 
For  Lord  Tyrone  ■  address,       ....    106 

Majority  against  Government,  ...       a 

On  this  debate  the  members  who  voted 
were  circumstanced  as  follows : — 


Members  holding  offices  during  pleasure, 
lfembera  rewarded  by  oilices  for  their  votes, 
Member  openly  seduced  in  the  body  of  the 

House 

Commoner*    created   peers,   or   their   wives 

peeresses,  lor  their  votes,    .... 


Total, 


Supposed  to  be  uninfluenced,    ....       3 

The  \ louse  composed  of 300 

Voted  that  night, 216 

Absent  members, 84 

Of  these  eighty -four  absent  members, 
twenty-four  were  kept  away  by  absolute 
necessity,  and  of  the  residue  there  can  be 
no  doubt  they  were  not  friends  to  the 
Union,  from  this  plain  reason,  that  the 
Government  had  the  power  of  enforcing 
the  attendance  of  all  dependent  members. 
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Thus  the  mor.il  effect  of  this  victory — to 
those  who  knew  the  composition  of  the 
House— was  mucli  greater  than  was  indi- 
cated by  the  mere  numerical  majority. 
It  was  hoped  that  "  Union "  was  de- 
feated for  ever. 

But  now,  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph, 
and  even  by  the  means  taken  to  make 
that  triumph  definitive  and  irreversible, 
the  tide  was  turned. 

The  members  assembled  in  the  lobby 
were  preparing  to  separate,  when  Mr. 
Ponsonby  requested  they  would  return 
into  the  House  and  continue  a  very  few 
minutes,  as  he  had  business  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  their  consideration.  This 
produced  a  profound  silence.  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby then,  in  a  few  words,  "congratu- 
lated the  House  and  the  country  on  the 
honest  and  patriotic  assertion  of  their 
liberties ;  but  declared  that  he  considered 
there  would  be  no  security  against  future 
attempts  t<>  overthrow  their  independence 
but  by  a  direct  and  absolute  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  Irishmen,  recorded  upon 
their  journals,  as  the  decided  sense  of  the 
people  through  their  Parliament ;  and  he 
therefore  without  further  preface  moved, 
'  That  (kit  J /oust:  null  tVtr  maintain  the 
undoubted  liirthr'njht  of  Jris/um ■»,  !>>/  pre- 
etrriini  an  ind'/inidi  ut.  Parliament  of 
Lords  and  Commons  redding  in  (All  king- 
dom, as  stated  and  approved  by  His 
Majesty  and  the  British  Parliament  in 
17S-2.'  ■ 

Ix)rd  Castlereagh,  conceiving  that  fur- 
ther resistance  was  unavailing,  only  said, 
"  that  he  considered  such  a  motion  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency;  however,  if 
the  BOOM  were  determined  on  it,  he 
begged  to  declare  his  entire  dissent,  and 
on  their  own  heads  be  the  consequences 
of  so  wrong  and  inconsiderate  a  measure." 
No  further  opposition  was  made  by  Gov- 
ernment, and,  the  Speaker  putting  the 
question,  a  loud  cry  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed, with  but  two  negatives,  those  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Toler  (Lord 
Norbury) ;  the  motion  was  carried,  and 
the  members  were  rising  to  withdraw, 
when  the  Speaker,  wishing  to  be  strictly 
correct,  called  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  write 
down  his  motion  accurately.  He  accord- 
ingly walked  to  the  table  to  write  it 
down. 

During  this  short  delay  the  Minis- 
terialists ami  Opposition  regarded  one 
another  in  silence.  Some  members  who 
had  voted  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not 
wish  the  Government  to  be  finally  defeat- 
ed. They  had  heard  of  the  determination 
of  the  Castle  to  buy  a  majority,  and  that 
at  very  high  prices;  and  these  patriots, 
though  they  would  not  give  themselves 


away,  desired  to  sell  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Mr.  Ponsonby's  absolute 
resolution  was  put  in  writing,  and  the 
Speaker  had  read  it  and  put  the  question, 
and  a  loud  cry  of  "  Aye  "  burst  forth,  M  r. 
Chichester  Fortescue,  of  Louth  County, 
desired  to  be  heard  before  the  resolution 
should  finally  pass.  He  said  he  was 
"  adverse  to  the  Union — had  voted  against 
it — but  did  not  wish  to  bind  himself 
for  ever;  possible  circumstances  might 
occur  which  should  render  that  measure 
expedient  for  the  empire,"  &c.  This  was 
caught  at  by  some  moderate  and  hesitating 
members  of  Parliament — by  some  from 
honest,  and  by  others  from  dish 
motives — amongst  others,  by  John  Clau- 
dius Beresford  (of  the  Riding-House);  ami 
the  motion  was  not  pressed  by  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby, for  fear  of  a  defeat.  * 

This  created  great  despondency  and 
alarm  amongst  the  honest  Anti-Unionists. 
But  for  this  incident  Cornwallis  and 
Castlereagh  must  probably  have  resigned  ; 
but  now  chagrin  and  disappointment  had 
changed  sides,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Union  who,  a  moment  before,  had  oon« 
sidered  their  measure  as  nearly  extinguish- 
ed, rose  upon  their  success,  retorted  in 
their  turn,  and  opposed  its  being  with- 
drawn. It  was,  however,  too  tender  a 
ground  for  either  party  to  insist  upon  a 
division;  a  debate  was  equally  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  motion  was  suffered  to 
be  withdrawn.  Sir  Henry  Cavendish 
keenly  and  sarcastically  remarked  that 
"it  was  a  retreat  after  a  victory."  After 
a  day  and  a  night's  debate,  without  inter- 
mission, the  House  adjourned  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  ensuing  morning. 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  House  the  popu- 
lace became  tumultuous,  and  a  violent 
disposition  against  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Union  was  manifest,  not  only 
amongst  the  common  people,  but  amongst 
those  of  a  much  higher  class,  who  had 
been  mingling  with  them. 

On  the  Speaker's  coming  out  of  the 
House  the  horses  were  taken  from  his 
carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  by  the  people,  who 
conceived  the  whimsical  idea  of  tackling 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  coach,  and  (as 
a  captive  general  in  a  lloman  triumph) 
forcing  him  to  tug  at  the  chariot  of  his 
conqueror. 

The  populace  closely  pursued  his  lord- 
ship for  that  extraordinary  purj^se ;  ho 
escaped  with  great  difficulty,  and  lied, 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  to  a  receding 

*  Those  "possible  circumstances"  did  occur,  and 
very  soon.  Both  Mr.  Fortescue  and  others  who  had 
voted  with  Ponsonby  voted  for  the  Union  on  iu 
passage  in  the  next  session. 
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doorway  in  Clarendon  Street.  But  the 
people,  who  pursued  him  in  sport,  set  up 
a  loud  laugh  at  him  as  he  stood  terrified 
against  the  door.  They  offered  him  no 
personal  violence,  and  returned  in  high 
glee  to  their  more  innocent  amusement  of 
drawing  the  Speaker. 

Formally,  however,  and  for  the  moment, 
the  division  of  that  day  was  a  triumph. 
A  scene  of  joy  and  triumph  appeared 
universal ;  every  countenance  had  a  smile, 
throughout  all  ranks  and  classes   of  the 

1>eople ;  men  shook  their  neighbours 
leartily  by  the  hand,  as  if  the  Minister's 
defeat  was  an  event  of  individual  good 
fortune ;  the  mob  seemed  as  well  disposed 
to  joy  as  mischief,  and  that  was  saying 
much  for  a  Dublin  assemblage.  But  a 
view  of  their  enemies,  as  they  came 
skulking  from  behind  the  corridors,  occa- 
sionally roused  them  to  no  very  tranquil 
temperature.  Some  members  had  to  try 
their  speed,  and  others  their  intrepidity. 

Sir  Jonah  Partington,  who  looked  do  at 
all  these  proceedings  with  the  eye  rather 
of  a  humourist  than  of  a  statesman,  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  unable  to 
get  clear,  turned  on  his  hunters,  and 
boldly  faced  a  mob  of  many  thousands 
with  a  small  pocket  pistol  in  his  hand. 
He  swore  most  vehemently  that,  if  they 
advanced  six  inches  on  him,  he  would 
immediately  "shoot  every  mot  her1  a  babe 
of  them  as  dead  as  that  paving  stone " 
(kicking  one).  The  united  spirit  and  fun 
of  his  declaration,  and  his  little  pocket 
pistol  aimed  at  ten  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  so  entirely  to  the  taste 
of  our  Irish  populace  that  all  symptoms 
of  hostility  ceased.  They  gave  him  three 
cheers,  and  he  regained  his  home  without 
further  molestation. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  same 
question,  upon  the  reception  of  this  ad- 
dress, Lord  Clare  carried  everything  with 
a  high  hand.  The  same  handful  of 
spirited  peers  who  had  voted  against 
union  on  the  former  division  again  opposed 
it ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  Dr.  Dickson, 
Bishop  of  Down,  and  Marlay,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  were  the  only  two  spiritual 
peers  who  ventured  to  stand  up  against 
the  stern  and  haughty  Chancellor.  The 
Bishop  of  Limerick  was  Grattan's  uncle, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Down  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Fox.  That  degraded  assem- 
blage, the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  many  of 
whom  had  bought  their  titles  within  the 
past  few  years  for  money,  or  for  the  Castle 
votes  of  their  borough  members,  and 
others  of  whom  were  promised  a  noble 
price  for  those  boroughs  to  promote  the 
Union,  lay  helplessly  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Government,   and  the    low-born   but 


audacious  Chancellor  cracked  his  whip 
over  the  coroneted  slaves. 

Not  much  business  of  great  national 
importance  was  transacted  in  the  re- 
mainder of  that  session ;  the  Government 
had  resolved  to  employ  all  its  resources 
in  favour  of  union  during  the  recess. 
The  Loyalist  Claim  Bill,  however,  was 
passed,  under  which  bill  the  country  was 
afterwards  charged  more  than  a  million 
sterling  to  compensate  "loyalists"  who 
had  sutfered  loss  by  the  insurrection.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  also  a  "  Rebel 
Disqualification  Bill;"  the  title  was  "A 
Bill  for  preventing  Persons  who  have  ever 
taken  the  Oath  of  the  United  Irishmen 
from  voting  for  Members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament." On  the  second  reading,  this 
bill  of  disfranchisement  was  Opposed  by 
Sir  Hercules  Laugrishe,  supported  vehe- 
mently, of  course,  by  Dr.  Duigenan, 
John  Claudius  Beresford,  and  Mr.  Ogle, 
but  was  defeated. 

A  very  singular  discussion  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  this  session,  on 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  known  as  the 
1 '  flossing  sheriff  "  of  Tipperary.  It  seems 
that  he  had  been  so  wanton  and  indis- 
criminate in  his  flagellations  that  ho 
thought  even  the  "  Indemnity  Act  "  not 
sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  such  a  raging  loyalty, 
and  tins  petition  was  to  ask  a  special  in- 
demnity for  himself.  "Many  actions," 
the  petition  said,  u  had  been  brought,  and 
many  more  threatened."  Several  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  from  Munster  bore 
the  warmest  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  this  monster  in  dealing  with 
rebels.  The  Attorney -General  "bore 
testimony,  from  official  information  as  well 
as  from  local  knowledge,  to  the  very 
spirited  and  meritorious  conduct  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  and  he  trusted  the  House 
would  cheerfully  accede  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition."  Mr.  Yelverton  then  read 
to  the  House  the  sworn  testimony  of 
witnesses  in  one  case — that  of  Mr.  Wright, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

"  The  action,"  he  said,  "brought  by  Mr. 
Wright  was  for  assault  and  battery.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Wright  was  a  teacher 
of  the  French  language,  of  which  he  was 
employed  as  professor  by  two  eminent 
boarding  schools  at  Clonmel,  and  in  the 
families  of  several  respectable  gentlemen 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

"Mr  Wright  had  heard  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald had  received  some  charges  of  a 
seditious  nature  against  him,  and  with  a 
promptitude  not  very  characteristic  of 
conscious  guilt  he  immediately  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whom  he  did 
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not  find  at  home,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  another  magistrate,  who  was  also  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  surrendering  himself 
for  trial  He  went  again  the  same  day, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  being  shown  into 
his  presence,  explained  the  purpose  of  his 
coming,  when  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  drawing  his 
sword,  said,  '  Down  on  your  knees,  you 
rebellious  scoundrel,  and  receive  your 
sentence ! '  In  vain  did  the  poor  man  pro- 
test his  innocence  ;  in  vain  did  he  implore 
trial,  on  his  knees.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  sen- 
tenced him  first  to  be  flogged,  and  then 
shot.  The  unfortunate  man  surrendered 
his  keys  to  have  his  papers  searched,  and 
expressed  his  readiness  to  suffer  any  pun- 
ishment the  proof  of  gudt  could  justify. 
But  no — this  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  principles  of  jurisdiction;  his 
mode  was  first  to  sentence,  then  punish, 
and  afterwards  investigate.  His  answer 
to  the  unfortunate  man  was,  '  What,  you 
Carmelite  rascal!  do  you  dare  to  speak 
after  sentence  ? '  and  then  struck  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  prison. 

"  Next  day  this  unhappy  man  was 
I  to  a  ladder  in  Clonmel  Street,  to 
;o  hia  sentence.  He  knelt  down  in 
prayer  with  his  hat  before  his  face.  Mr. 
Kitzgerald  came  up,  dragged  his  hat  from 
him  and  trampled  on  it,  seized  the  man 
by  the  hair,  dragged  him  to  the  earth, 
kicked  him,  and  cut  him  across  the  fore- 
head with  his  sword,  and  then  had  him 
stripped  naked,  tied  up  to  the  ladder,  and 
ordered  him  lifty  lashes. 

"Major  Rial,  an  officer  in  the  town, 
came  up  as  the  fifty  lashes  were  com- 
pleted, and  asked  Mr.  F.  the  cause.  Mr. 
F.  handed  the  major  a  note  written  in 
French,  saying  he  did  not  himself  under- 
stand French,  though  he  understood  Irish, 
but  he  (Major  Rial)  would  find  in  that 
letter  what  would  justify  him  in  flogging 
the  scoundrel  to  death. 

"  M  a jor  Rial  read  the  letter.  He  found 
it  to  be  a  note  addressed  for  the  victim, 
translated  in  these  words : — 

"  '  Sir, — /  am  extremely  sorry  I  cannot 
wait  on  you  at  the  hour  appointed,  being 
unavoidably  obliged  to  attendSir  Lawrence 
Parsons.     Yours,       Baron  de  Clues.' 

"  Notwithstanding  this  translation, 
which  Major  Rial  read  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
he  ordered  fifty  lashes  more  to  be  inflicted, 
and  with  such  peculiar  severity,  that, 
horrid  to  relate,  the  bowels  of  the  bleed- 
ing victim  could  be  perceived  to  be  con- 
vulsed and  working  through  his  wounds  ! 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  finding  he  could  not  con- 
tinue the  application  of  his  cat-o'  -nine-tails 
on  that  part  without  cutting  his  way  into 


His  body,  ordered  the  waistband  of  his 
breeches  to  be  cut  open,  and  fifty  more 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  there.  He  then  left 
the  unfortunate  man  bleeding  and  sus- 
pended, while  he  went  to  the  barrack  to 
demand  a  file  of  men  to  come  and  shoot 
him  ;  but,  being  refused  by  the  command- 
ing officer,  he  came  back  and  sought  for  a 
rope  to  hang  him,  but  could  not  get  one. 
lie  then  ordered  him  to  be  cut  down  and 
sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  was  con- 
fined in  a  dark,  small  room,  with  no  other 
furniture  than  a  wretched  pallet  of  straw, 
without  covering,  and  there  he  remained 
six  or  seven  days,  without  medical  as- 
sistance !  * 

The  Attorney-General,  in  reply,  said : 
"The  petitioner,  whose  exertions  had 
been  productive  of  the  happiest  conse- 
quences, only  complained  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed.  His 
property,  and  what  was  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  an  honourable  man,  his  eha- 
racter,  was  at  stake."  He  also  censored 
Mr.  Yelverton,  and  said  that  gentleman 
would  have  acted  more  becomingly  by 
awaiting  in  discreet  patience  the 
mony  offered  by  the  petitioner,  &c.  'I  lie 
petition  was  at  length  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee,  then  to  a  nccre.t  committee.  No- 
thing seems  to  have  been  done  upon  it; 
but  Mr.  Judkin  Fitzgerald  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  considerable  pension  "for  his 
active  services  in  quelling  the  rebellion. "t 

Before  the  adjournment  of  Parliament, 
the  Anti-Unionists  conceived  they  might 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  Parliaments— and  thus 
take  one  main  argument  away  from  the 
Unionists — by  the  simple  measure  of  a 
Reqenqj  Act,  enacting  that  the  B* 
in  Ireland  should  for  ever  be  exercised  by 
the  same  person  who  should  be  Regent,  of 
England.     Lord  Castlereagh  opposed  the 

*  Mr.  Plowden  records  anothor  caso.  almost  pre- 
cisely alike,  in  which  Fitzgerald's  victim 
young  man  named  Doyle,  a  respectable  tradesman 
of  Oarrick.     The  action  waa  tried  at  Clonmel 
Spring  Assizes,  in  lxill.     Mr.  Plowden  says:  "The 
plaintiff,  who  was  a  young  man  of  excelli 
racter  and  untainted  loyalty,   was  seized  in  the 
street  by  the  defendant,  in  order  to  be  flagellated. 
In  vain  did  he  protest  his  innocence,  wli 
also  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
Inhabitant!  of  the  place.    He  begged  to  have  Cap- 
tain Jephson    sent   for,  the   commander  of   tho 
yeomanry,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  11 
refused,    jlo  offered  to  go  to  iustant  execution  if 
the  least  trace  of  guilt  appeared  against  him  on 
inquiry;  that  was  also  refused.    Bail  was  offend 
to  any  amount  for  his  appearance.     '  No,'  says  tho 
sheriff,  'I  know  by  his  face  that  he  is  a  traitor— a 
Carmelite  scoundrel.'    The  plaintiff  was  tied  to  the 
whipping-post;    he  received  one  hundred  lashes, 
till  his  ribs  appeared.    The  young  man's  inn 
was  afterwards  fully  established.    He  applied  to  a. 
court  of  law  for  redress;  the  action  was  triad  at 
Clonmel   Assizes;    these  facts  fully  proved;    an. 
Orange  jury  acquitted  the  defendant." 

t  Plowden'a  JJist.  Review,  5th  vol. 
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measure,  being  unwilling  to  lose  any  of 
his  arguments,  and  maintained  that  such 
an  Act  would  not  meet  the  difficulty. 

His  lordship's  opinion  was,  that  it 
would  not  prove  a  remedy  for  the  incon- 
venience complained  of.  It  went,  in  his 
mind,  only  to  a  part  of  the  evil,  namely, 
the  effect — but  left  the  cause  of  the  evil 
untouched.  Thus  the  great  malady  still  re- 
mained, and  the  connection  between  both 
countries  would  in  no  instance  be  better 
secured.  Two  Parliaments,  perfectly 
equal  in  point  of  rights,  might  at  any 
future  period  differ  respecting  their  choice 
of  a  regent ;  and,  therefore,  the  bill  coidd 
not  effect  that  unity  of  the  executive  which 
the  measure  proposed  to  establish. 

Circumstanced  as  the  countries  were, 
the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  of  different  religions, 
mi^ht  at  some  future  period  lead  to  a 
difference  of  decision  between  their  Par- 
liaments ;  and  such  an  occurrence  would 
shake  the  connection,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  empire,  to  its  foundations. 

If  questions  of  comparative  advantage 
between  countries  might  arise,  how  could 
a  Regency  Bill  operate  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evil? 

His  lordship  wished  to  be  informed 
how  a  bill,  which  went  to  establish  the 
unity  of  the  regal  powers,  could  identify 
the  necessary  powers  of  a  regent  for  other 
countries?  Might  not  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  one  country  differ  so  mate- 
rially from  the  other  that  the  Regency  for 
both  kingdoms  could  not  conveniently  be 
exercised  by  the  same  person?  Or,  did 
not  the  bill  go  to  oblige  the  monarch  to 
appoint  one  and  the  same  regent,  which, 
in  fact,  went  to  restrict  the  regal  autho- 
rity? Thus,  either  the  regal  powers  were 
curtailed,  or  the  Regency  Bill  was  ineffi- 
cient to  remove  the  inconvenience  it  went 
to  remedy.  The  Regent  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  deputy ;  and  could 
a  Regent  in  that  case  appoint  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant?  Could  a  deputy  appoint  a 
deputy  ?  He  presumed  he  could  not ;  and 
should  a  Regent  send  over  a  Lord-Lieu- 
tcuant  to  that  country,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  Council  could  object  to  his 
authority. 

His  lordship  read  part  of  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Fox,  to  show  that  the  adjustment  of 
17S2  was  not  considered  as  a  final  one; 
that  it  went  merely  to  quiet  the  political 
struggle  which  then  existed ;  and  that  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  give  up 
something  for  that  imperial  purpose. 

His  lordship  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  measure  was  inefficient  to  the  purpose 
it  held  forth,  calculated  to  blind  the 
country,  and  disgrace  the  Legislature. 


It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these 
arguments  of  Lord  Castlereagh  have  con- 
siderable weight,  and  that  the  only  pos- 
sibdity  of  Ireland's  real  and  effective 
independence  lies  in  complete  separation 
from  England.  It  was  on  the  discussion 
of  the  Regency  Bill  that  Mr.  Foster,  the 
Speaker,  took  occasion  to  express  his 
sentiments  with  great  weight  and  ear- 
nestness against  the  project  of  Union, 
contending  that  the  Settlement  of  1782 
was  a  tinal  settlement,  and  that  the 
pending  Regency  Bill  would  remove  the 
last  remaining  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
harmonious  action  between  the  two  in- 
dependent countries.  The  Regency  Bdl, 
however,  was  not  acted  upon.  That, 
with  all  other  legislation  having  refer- 
ence to  the  Union,  was  thrown  over  till 
the  next  session,  by  which  time  Lord 
Castlereagh  hoped  to  have  his  votes  ready 
to  carry  his  grand  measure.  He  vio- 
lently opposed  the  Regency  Bill,  and  got 
rid  of  it  by  moving  an  adjournment  of  the 
House,  which  was  carried. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  Lords 
and  Commons  were  also  busy  upon  the 
Union ;  and  we  must  now  turn  from. 
College  Green  to  Westminster  for  a  time. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1799. 

Union  proposed  in  Pritish  Parliament— Opposed 
by  Sheridan — Supported  by  Canning  —  Great 
Speech  of  Mr.  Pitt— Ireland  to  be  Assured  of 
English  Protection — Of  English  Capital— Pro- 
mises to  the  Catholics— Mr.  Pitt's  Resolution* 
for  Union  —  Sheridan  —  Dundas  —  Resolutions 
Passed— In  the  House  of  Lords— Labours  of 
Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh — Corruption — In- 
timidation—Onslaught of  Troops  in  Dublin- 
Lord  Cornwallis  makes  a  Tour — Lord  Down- 
shiro  Disgraced  —  Handcock  of  Athlone— His 
Song  and  Palinode — Opposition  Inorganic— The 
Orangemen — The  Catholics — Arts  to  delude  them 
— Dublin  Catholics  against  Union — O'Connell — 
System  of  Terror— County  Meeting  dispersed  by 
Troops— CasUereagh's  Announcement  of  "  Com- 
pensation." 

On  the  same  day  (January  22,  1799)  on 
which  the  Union  was  proposed  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  the  speech  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  same  business  was  brought 
before  both  Houses  in  England.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  so  confident  of  his  power  to 
carry  that  measure,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  await  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Irish  Senate  upon  it; 
but  presuming  on  his  strength  in  the 
Irish,  as  much  as  in  the  British  Houses 
of  Parliament,  he  opened  his  plan  of 
operations  in  both  on  the  same  day. 
Accordingly,   on   the    22d    of   January, 
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1709,  a  message  from  the  Sovereign  was 
delivered  to  the  British  Peers  by  Lord 
(iranville,  recommending  an  Union  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  the 
unremitting  industry  with  which  our 
enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed  design 
of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
this  kingdom  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
particular  attention  of  Parliament.  And 
His  Majesty  recommends  it  to  this 
House  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  counteracting  and  finally  defeat- 
ing this  design  ;  and  he  trusts  that  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  recently  occurred  (joined  to  the 
sentiments  of  mutual  affection  and  com- 
mon interests)  will  dispose  the  Parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in 
the  manner  which  they  shall  judge  most 
expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete 
and  final  adjustment  as  may  best  tend  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection." 

The  same  day  a  similar  message  was 
presented  to  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  who  moved  that  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  morrow.  Kich- 
ard  lirinsley  Sheridan,  though  a  member 
for  an  English  borough,  did  not  forget 
that  he  was  an  Irishman.  He  imme- 
diately rose ;  and  while  he  declared  his 
concurrence  in  the  general  sentiments 
which  the  message  conveyed,  he  thought 
it  but  fair  thus  to  give  early  notice  that 
he  viewed  the  bringing  forward  of  that 
question  at  that  time  as  a  measure  replete 
with  so  much  mischief,  that  he  held  it 
his  duty  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  it. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  said  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  guess  on  what  grounds  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
House.  They  ought  not  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  important  mea- 
sure which  His  Majesty,  from  his  pa- 
ternal regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  had  thought  proper  to  recommend 
to  their  consideration.  At  the  same  time 
he  informed  the  House  that  his  intention 
was  only  to  propose  an  address  to  His 
Majesty  on  the  next  day;  and  then,  after 
a  sufficient  interval  (about  ten  days),  to 
proceed  to  the  further  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

When  the  address,  accordingly,  was 
proposed  the  next  day,  Mr.  Sheridan  made 
a  long  and  able  speech  against  the  whole 
project.  "  He  thought  it  incumbent,"  he 
said,  "upon  Ministers  to  offer  some  ex- 
planations with  regard  to  the  failure  of 
the  last  solemn  adjustment  between  the 
countries,  which  had  been  generally 
deemed  final.    There   was   the   stronger 


reason  to  expect  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, when  the  declaration  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1782*  was  recollected. 
The  British  Legislature  having  acquiesced 
in  this  declaration,  no  other  basis  of  con- 
nection ought  to  be  adopted.'' 

He  then  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  at- 
tempting to  consummate    this  union  by 

intimidation    and    corruption.     He    

tended    that    the    adjustment    pn 
would  only  unite  two  wretched  bodies 
that  the  minds  would   still  be  distinct, 
and  that   eventually  it    might    lead    to 
separation. 

"  Let  no  suspicion,"  he  continued,  "  be 
entertained  that  we  gained  our  object 
by  intimidation  or  corruption.  Let  our 
Union  be  an  union  of  affection  and  at- 
tachment, of  plain-dealing  and  free-will. 
Let  it  be  an  union  of  mind  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  of  interest  and  power.  Let  it 
not  resemble  those  Irish  marriages  which 
commenced  in  fraud  and  were  consum- 
mated by  force.  Let  us  not  commit  a 
brutal  rape  on  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land, when,  by  tenderness  of  behaviour, 
we  may  have  her  the  willing  partner  of 
our  fate.  The  state  of  Ireland  did  not 
admit  such  a  marriage.  Her  bans  ought 
not  to  be  published  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men.  She  was  not  qualified  for  hymeneal 
rites,  when  the  grave  and  the  prison  held 
so  large  a  share  of  her  population.'' 

Sheridan  was  answered  by  < 
Canning,  who  spoke  earnestly  in  favour 
of  an  Union.  Canning  is  sometime:* 
claimed  as  an  Irishman ;  but  he  was 
born  in  London,  and  never  in  all  his  life 
allowed  the  claim,  no  more  than  Swift, 
who  said  it  was  too  hard  if  he  was  to  be 
considered  an  Irishman,  although  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  "dropped"  in  that 
island.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Canning  never 
in  his  whole  career  showed  the  slightest 
Irish  feeling ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
viewed  the  question  wholly  as  an  English- 
man, as  he  was.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
his  speech : — 

"It  had  been  said  that  for  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years  we  had  oppressed 

*  "  We  beg  leave  to  represent  to  Ilia  Majesty  that 
the  subjects  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  a  free  Con- 
stitution ;  that  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Ireland  Is 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  which  connection  the  happiness  of  both 
nations  essentially  depends:  but  that  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  dominion,  having  a  Parlia- 
ment of  her  own,  the  sole  Legislature  thereof; 
that  there  is  no  power  whatsoever  competent  t» 
make  laws  to  bind  this  nation,  except  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland.  Upon  which  ex- 
clusive right  of  legislation  we  consider  the  very 
essence  of  our  liberties  to  depend— a  right  which 
we  claim  as  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  which  wo  are  determined,  in  every  situation 
of  life,  to  assert  and  maintain." 
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Ireland;  but  for  the  last  twenty  years 
the  conduct  of  England  had  been  a  series 
of  concessions.  The  Irish  wanted  an  oc- 
tennial Parliament ;  it  was  granted.  They 
wished  for  an  independent  Legislature ; 
they  had  their  wish.  They  desired  a  free 
trade  ;  it  was  given  to  them.  A  very 
large  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  de- 
sired a  repeal  of  a  part  of  the  Penal 
Code,  which  they  deemed  oppressive;  the 
repeal    was    granted.      The    honourable 

fentleman  had  spoken  as  if  nothing  had 
een  done  for  Ireland  but  what  she  ex- 
torted, and  what  she  had  a  right  to 
demand.  He  seemed  to  think  that  past 
favours  were  no  proofs  of  kindness.  It 
was  undoubtedly  expedient  that  these 
advantages  should  be  given  to  Ireland, 
because  her  prosperity  was  the  prosperity 
of  England  :  but  they  were  not  privilege* 
which  she  could  claim  as  matters  of  right." 

It  was  on  the  31st,  after  the  message 
had  l>een  again  read,  that  Mr.  Pitt  made 
his  great  speech,  fully  developing  the 
view  which  the  British  Ministry  desired 
to  be  received  on  the  question  of  Union. 
In  justice  to  the  Unionists,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  an  abstract  of  what  this  able 
statesman  urged  on  his  own  part: — 

"The  nature  of  the  existing  connec- 
tion," he  said,  "evidently  did  not  afford 
that  degree  of  security  which,  even  in 
times  less  dangerous  and  less  critical, 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  empire  to 
avail  itself  of  its  strength  and  resources. 

"The  Settlement  of  1782,  far  from  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  final  adjustment, 
was  one  that  left  the  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  exposed  to  all 
the  attacks  of  party  and  all  the  effects 
of  accident.  That  settlement  consisted 
in  the  demolition  of  the  system  which 
before  held  the  two  countries  together — 
a  system  unworthy  of  the  liberality  of 
Great  Britain,  and  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland.  But  to  call  that  a 
system  in  itself— to  call  that  a  glorious 
fabric  of  human  wisdom,  which  was  no 
more  than  the  mere  demolition  of  another 
system— was  a  perversion  of  terms." 

Mr.  Pitt  then  quoted  the  Parliamentary 
journals,  to  prove  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Declarator}'  Act  was  not  considered  by  the 
Minister  of  the  day  as  precluding  endea- 
vours for  the  formation  of  an  ulterior 
settlement  between  the  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  good  enough  to  add,  that 
Great  Britain  had  always  felt  a  common 
interest  in  the  safety  of  Ireland ;  but  that 
interest  was  never  so  obvious  and  urgent 
as  when  the  common  enemy  made  her 
attack  upon  Britain  through  the  medium 
of  Ireland,  and  when  the  attack  upon 
Ireland  tended  to  deprive  her  of  her  con- 


nection with  Britain,  and  to  substitute  in 
lieu  of  it  the  new  government  of  the 
French  Republic.  When  that  danger 
threatened  Ireland,  the  purse  of  Great 
Britain  was  opened  for  the  wants  of  Ire- 
land, as  for  the  necessities  of  England. 

To  those  who  know  how  Ireland  has 
been  drained  of  her  wealth  and  crushed 
in  her  industry  since  the  Union,  and  by 
the  Union,  the  following  paragraph  uf 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech  will  seem  strange : — 

"Among  the  great  and  known  defects 
of  Ireland,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  was  its  want  of  industry  and  of 
capital.  How  were  those  wants  to  be 
supplied  but  by  blending  more  closely 
with  Ireland  the  industry  and  capital  of 
Great  Britain?'' 

The  Minister  enlarged  very  much  upon 
the  benefit  which  Ireland  would  derive 
from  the  certainty  of  being  defended  liy 
England  against  foreign  enemies,  and 
upon  her  inability  to  protect  herself.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  advert  to  the  fact, 
(which  he  well  knew)  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics,  knew  of  no  other 
foreign  enemy  than  England;  that  in 
resisting  French  invasions  of  Ireland, 
England  was  defending  not  Ireland  bat 
herself ;  and  that  in  capturing  Frenchmen 
at  Ballinamuck,  or  in  Lough  Swilly, 
the  English  forces  were  not  capturing; 
Ireland's  enemies  but  Ireland's  friends. 
He  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
advantages  which  the  lesser  country 
would  draw  from  her  union  with  the 
greater;  the  protection  which  she  would 
secure  to  herself  in  the  hour  of  danger ; 
the  most  effectual  means  of  increas- 
ing her  commerce  and  improving  her 
agriculture ;  the  command  of  English 
capital ;  the  infusion  of  English  manner:; 
and  English  industry;  necessarily  tend- 
ing to  meliorate  her  condition,  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  internal  civilization,  and 
to  terminate  those  feuds  and  dissensions 
which  distracted  the  country,  and  which 
she  did  not  possess  within  herself  the 
power  either  to  control  or  to  extinguish. 
She  would  see  the  avenue  to  honours,  to 
distinctions,  and  exalted  situations  in  the 
general  seat  of  empire,  opened  to  all  those 
whose  abilities  and  talents  enabled  them 
to  indulge  an  honourable  and  laudable 
ambition. 

He  did  not  forget  to  make  his  bid  for 
the  Catholics ;  and  without  giving  in  this 
speech  any  distinct  pledge  of  emancipa- 
tion by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he 
intimated  very  clearly  that  the  principal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  measure 
would  be  removed  by  the  Union.  "  No- 
man  could  say,"  he  remarked,  "that,  in 
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the  present  state  of  things,  and  while 
Ireland  remained  a  separate  kingdom, 
full  concessions  could  be  made  to  the 
Catholics,  without  endangering  the  State, 
and  shaking  the  Constitution  of  Ireland 
to  its  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  should  be 
such  as  to  make  it  safe  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  admit  them  to  the  participation 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  those  of  the 
established  religion,  and  when  the  temper 
of  the  times  should  be  favourable  to  such 
a    measure,    it    was    obvious    that    this 

?uestion  might  bo  agitated  in  an  United 
mperial  Parliament  with  much  greater 
safety  than  it  could  be  in  a  separate 
slature." 
The  minister  dwel*  much  upon  the 
weakness  of  Ireland,  which  was  not,  he 
said,  al>le  to  protect  herself— he  had  not 
said  so  in  the  days  of  the  volunteers; 
upon  the  confusions  and  atrocities  which 
prevailed  at  that  moment  throughout  the 
-country — but  he  did  not  say  that  it  was 
he  who  had  ordered  and  organized  those 
horrors;  upon  "the  hostile  division  of 
sects  in  Ireland,  and  the  animosities 
between  ancient  settlers  and  original 
inhabitants"— but  without  saying  that 
Kn-lish  policy  had  created  and  perpetu- 
ated those  evils;  upon  the  "ignorance 
and  want  of  civilization  which,"  he  was 
I  to  say,  "marked  that  country 
more  than  any  in  Europe" — but  he  for- 
got to  say  that  for  a  century  it  had  been 
;■-  penal  offence  for  any  Catholic  to  go  to 
school,  or  to  teach  a  school.  For  all  this, 
he  insisted  there  was  no  cure  but  in  the 
formation  of  a  general  Imperial  Legis- 
lature, free  alike  from  terror  and  from 
resentment,  removed  from  the  danger  and 
agitation,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices, 
and  unin flamed  by  the  passions,  of  that 
distracted  country. 

Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt  admitted,  might  suffer 
somewhat  "by  the  absence  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry  who  would  flock  to 
the  imperial  metropolis;"  but  this  dis- 
advantage would  be  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  system  in  other  respects.  And  as  to 
the  idea  that  the  project  of  union  with 
England  meant  subjecting  Ireland  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  Mr.  Pitt  met  that  with  a 
quotation  from  Virgil  — 

" Nee  Teucris  Italos  parere  jubebo, 

Nee  nova  regna  peto:  paribus  se  legibus  amboo 
Invictse  gentes  eeterna  in  fsedera  mittant" 

All  this  looks  to-day  like  cruel  and 
deadly  irony.  It  was  with  the  most 
severe  gravity,  however,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
enumerated  all  the  great  blessings  which 
would  flow  from  the  Union  to  Ireland. 
If  England  was  to  benefit  by  it,  he  did 


not  seem  to  be  aware  of  that  circumstance, 
did  not  think  of  it  apparently  at  all, — so 
much  absorbed  was  he  by  the  generoii8 
thought  of  binding  up  the  bleeding  wounds 
of  Inland,  and  whispering  peace  to  her 
distracted  spirit.  He  ended  by  moving 
his  eight  resolutions,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  proposed  Union.  As  these  pre- 
liminary resolutions  were  greatly  enl 
in  the  subsequent  "Articles"  and  "Act 
of  Union,"  they  need  not  be  Inn  Jvin 
at  length.  They  were  to  the  effect  that 
lit  to  propose  an  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Inland. 
That  the  succession  to  the  Crown  should 
remain  settled  as  it  was.  That  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  represented  in  ono 
Parliament,  in  proportions  afterwards  to 
be  agreed  upon.  That  the  two  Churches 
land  and  Ireland  should  he  pre- 
served. That  the  people  of  the  two 
kingdoms  should  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  no 
duties  should  be  imposed  on  export  or 
import  between  the  two  islands.  That 
the  charge  for  the  debts  of  the  two  king- 
doms should  be  separately  defrayed ;  the 
proportions  of  future  expenses  {<>  he  set.  - 
tied  by  the  two  Parliaments  previous  to 
the  Union.  That  all  laws  and  courts 
should  remain  as  they  were  then  cstab- 
lished,  subject  to  future  modifications  by 
the  United  Parliament.  Mr.  Sheridan 
opposed  these  resolutions  from  first  to 
last. 

"If  the  condition  of  Ireland,"  he  said, 
"were  really  as  deplorable  as  it  was 
stated  to  be,  the  House  ought  to  bo 
informed  from  what  misconceptions  such 
evils  had  arisen,  amidst  the  advantages 
which  God  and  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  her.  It  might  be  concluded,  indeed, 
that  her  poverty  was  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  narrow,  unwise  policy  of  Britain, 
a  policy  which,  he  was  glad  to  find,  the 
Minister  now  disapproved.  Her  weak- 
ness, perhaps,  was  not  so  great  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  was 
ungenerous  to  insidt  her.  Such  an  insult 
would  not  have  been  offered  to  her  while 
her  volunteers  were  in  arms." 

In  the  course  of  the  several  debates 
which  took  place,  Sheridan  was  supported 
by  several  eminent  members  of  the  House ; 
by  Mr.  Grey  (afterwards  Lord  Grey),  by 
General  Fitzpatrick  (who  had  been  Irish 
Secretary  under  Lord  Portland),  Mr. 
Tierney,  the  Honourable  Mr.  St.  John, 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  others ;  most  of  whom 
opposed  the  measure  on  account  of  the 
time  being  improper  for  its  discussion. 
Of  those  who  supported  it  may  be  named 
Sir  John  Mitford,  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr. 
Dudley  Ryder ;  Mr  .  Secretary  Dundas, 
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afterwards  Lord  Melville  (a  Scotchman), 
spoke  warmly  for  the  Union,  and  in  his 
speech  took  occasion  to  throw  out  again 
the  bait  which  was  to  catch  the  Catholics  ; 
and  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, his  words  were  supposed  to  have 
weight.  He  said,  "that,  after  union, 
the  Protestants  would  lay  aside  their 
jealousies  and  distrust,  being  certain  that 
against  any  attempt  to  endanger  their 
Establishment  the  whole  strength  of  the 
united  Legislature  would  be  exerted ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  would 
expect  that  their  cause  would  be  candidly 
and  impartially  considered  by  a  general 
Parliament,  the  great  body  of  which 
would  be  relieved  from  the  apprehensions 
and  animosities  interwoven  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  existing  Legislature." 

Mr.  Dundas  further  vaunted  the  ex- 
cellent effects  which,  he  said,  had  followed 
the  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  and 
referred  to  a  letter  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
Northern  Parliament,  predicting  the  vari- 
ous blessings,  with  respect  to  religion, 
liberty,  and  property,  which  would  result 
from  the  scheme  of  incorporation;  and, 
he  said,  that  not  one  syllable  of  her  pre- 
dictions had  failed. 

It  is  observable  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  debates  in  the  English 
Parliament,  not  one  of  the  advocates  of 
union  ever  seems  to  have  thought  of  the 
interest  or  honour  of  his  own  country. 
It  was  for  Ireland  they  were  all  concerned. 
At  length,  on  the  12th  of  February,  came 
the  division  on  bringing  up  the  report. 
The  ayes  were  120;  nays,  16.  This  was 
followed  by  a  conference  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons;  and  the  House  of 
Peers  ordered  a  month's  interval  before 
entering  upon  the  discussion  in  their 
House. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  British  House  of  Peers 
by  Lord  Grenville.  He  went  through  all 
the  common  arguments  for  the  Union,  and 
repeated  the  usual  carefully  calculated 
phrases  intended  to  win  the  Irish  Catholics, 
without  any  distinct  ministerial  pledge  for 
emancipation.     He  said : — 

"  The  good  consequence  of  union  would 
quickly  appear,  in  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, the  prevalence  of  order,  the  in- 
crease of  industry  and  wealth,  and  the 
improvement  of  moral  habits.  The  Hi- 
bernian Protestants  would  feel  themselves 
secure  under  the  protection  of  a  Pro- 
testant Imperial  Parliament;  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  Catholics  would  be  allayed 
by  the  hope  of  a  more  candid  examination 
of  their  claims  from  a  Parliament  not 
influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  a  local 
Legislature.' 


The  Union  was  opposed  by  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  advocated  by  the  Marquis  of 
Townshend,  Lord  Clifton,  Lord  Minto, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  many  others. 
Lord  Moira  opposed  it.  Lord  Camden 
(the  rebellion  Viceroy)  supported  it.  This 
nobleman  took  occasion  to  enter  on  a 
defence  of  his  own  administration  in  Ire- 
land, which  seemed  indeed  to  need  de- 
fence. He  denied  that  the  recall  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  productive  of  disorder  or 
disaffection,  and  affirmed  that  the  rigor- 
ous proceedings  of  the  Government  were 
rendered  necessary  by  that  seditious 
spirit  which  existed  independently  of  the 
Catholic  question.  He  declared  that  all 
the  severities  imputed  to  his  administra- 
tion were  preceded  by  acts  of  outrage,  of 
insurrection,  or  of  rebellion.  He  allowed 
that  his  conduct,  in  adopting  active  and 
vigorous  measures,  and  apprehending  some 
of  the  leaders,  did  accelerate  the  rebellion ; 
but,  as  the  same  steps  facilitated  its  sup- 
pression, he  did  not  think  that  he  could 
justly  be  blamed. 

Lord  Minto  advised  the  insertion  of  a 
distinct  clause  in  the  Articles  or  Act  of 
Union,  providing  for  the  "just  claims  of 
the  Catholic  Irish ;"  but  he  did  not  insist 
on  this,  and  Ministers  took  care  that  no 
such  clause  should  be  inserted.  Their 
policy  at  that  moment,  with  regard  to 
Catholics,  was  only  to  whisper  hopes  and 
private  promises  into  the  ear  of  bishops 
and  peers  of  that  persuasion,  as  will  be 
seen  more  fully  hereafter.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  debate  the  address  was  finally 
adopted,  embracing  Mr.  Pitt's  proposals; 
and  so  the  matter  rested  until  the  next 
session. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1799  was  a 
busy  time  for  Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord 
Clare,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Under- 
Secretary  Cooke.  They  were  all  ex- 
cessively mortified  at  the  temporary 
failure  of  this  measure ;  but  if  certain  too 
credulous  and  generous  Irishmen  fondly 
imagined  that  the  danger  was  over,  they 
were  signally  mistaken.  Neither  Clare 
nor  Castlereagh  was  the  man  to  be  so 
easily  discouraged  at  a  crisis  on  which 
their  own  future  political  honours  and 
existence  depended.  They  had  it  in 
command  from  London  to  carry  the  Union 
through.  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  private  dispatch 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  desired  that  the 
measure  should  not  be  pressed  unless  he 
could  be  certain  of  a  majority  of  fifty;* 
and  his  lordship  knew  what  that  meant, 
coming  from  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord  Cornwallis 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  willing  agent 
in  the  system  of  corruption  and  intimida- 

*  "This  original  dispatch  I  saw  and  read."— Sir 
J.  Harrington. 
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tion  now  to  be  inaugurated  on  a  grander 
scale  than  ever  before;  and,  indeed,  to 
an  extent  never  witnessed,  either  before 
or  since,  in  any  country  of  the  globe. 
And  never  had  a  government  two  more 
efficient  officers  for  such  a  purpose  than 
Clare,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Castle- 
reagh,  the  Secretary.  The  Chancellor,  in 
fact,  was  too  violent  and  arrogant  to  be 
politic.  He  called  that  a  pusillanimous 
idea;  and  could  have  been  well  content 
for  his  part  to  carry  the  Union  with  a 
majority  of  one,  and  then  dragoon  the 
island  into  submission.  In  his  rage  at 
the  iirst  check  in  Parliament,  and  at  the 
somewhat  tumultuous  rejoicings  of  the 
Dublin  mob  (who,  however,  nurt  no- 
body), he  hastily  had  the  Privy  Council 
called  together,  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  making  what  in  Ireland  is  called  a 
salutary  example.  Accordingly,  about 
nine  at  night,  a  party  of  the  military 
stationed  in  the  old  Custom  House,  near 
Essex  Bridge,  silently  sallied  out,  with 
trailed  arms,  without  any  civil  magistrate, 
and  only  a  sergeant  to  command  them; 
arriving  at  Capel  Street,  the  populace 
were  in  the  act  of  violently  huzzaing  for 
their  friends,  and,  of  course,  with  equal 
vehemence  execrating  their  enemies ;  out 
no  Riot  Act  was  read,  no  magistrate 
appeared,  and  no  disturbance  or  tumult 
existed  to  warrant  military  interfer- 
ence. 

The  soldiers,  however,  having  taken  a 
position  a  short  way  down  the  street, 
without  being  in  any  way  assailed,  tired 
a  volley  of  balls  amongst  the  people.  Of 
course,  a  few  were  killed  and  some 
wounded ;  amongst  the  former  were  a 
woman  and  a  boy.  A  man  fell  dead  at 
the  feet  of  Mr.  P.  Hamilton,  the  Kind's 
Proctor  ot  the  Admiralty,  who,  as  a  mere 
spectator,  was  viewing  the  illumination. 
This  is  only  mentioned  to  evince  the 
violent  spirit  which  guided  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day,  and  the  tyrannio  means 
which  were  employed  to  terrify  the 
people  from  testifying  their  joy  at  their 
deliverance,  as  they  fancied,  from  the 
proposed  annexation.* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  knew  a 
better  way  of  going  to  work.  The  session 
had  scarcely  closed  when  his  lordship 
recommenced  his  warfare  against  his 
country.  The  treasury  was  in  his  hands, 
patronage  in  his  note-book,  and  all  the 
influence  which  the  scourge  or  the  pardon, 
reward  or  punishment,  could  possibly 
produce  on  the  trembling  rebels,  was 
openly  resorted  to.  Lord  Cornwallis 
determined  to  put  Irish  honesty  to  the 
test,  and  set  out  upon  an  experimental 
*  Sir  J.  Barringtoo. 


tour  through  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  most 
likely  to  entertain  him.  He  artfully 
selected  those  places  where  he  could  best 
make  his  way  with  corporations  at  public 
dinners,  and  with  the  aristocracy,  country 
gentlemen,  and  farmers,  by  visiting  their 
mansions  and  cottages.  Ireland  was  thus 
canvassed,  and  every  jail  was  converted 
to  a  hustings,  at  which  prisoners  of  vari- 
ous grades  of  crime  were  asked  i 
petitions  for  the  Union,  by  the  promise 
of  pardon.*  Lord  Castlereagh's  ulterior 
efforts  were  extensive  and  indefatigable ; 
his  spirit  revived,  and  every  hour  sained 
ground  on  his  opponents.  He  clearly 
perceived  that  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition 
were  too  open  to  be  strong,  and  too  mixed 
to  be  unanimous.  The  extraordinary  fate 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  declaration  of  rights, 
and  the  debate  on  a  similar  motion  by 
Lord  Corry,  which  so  shortly  afterwards 
met  a  more  serious  negative,  proved  the 
truth  of  these  observations,  and  identified 
the  persons  through  whom  that  truth  was 
to  be  afterwards  exemplified. 

It  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Anti- 
Unionists  that  Government  was  recruit- 
ing and  marshalling  its  forces  to  carry  its 
measure  with  a  high  hand  in  tlio  next 
session ;  and  that  "they  also  must  do 
somewhat  on  their  side  to  maintain  the 
high  national  spirit  in  resistance  to  tlie 
hated  measure.  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  and 
William  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  member  for 
the  County  of  Kilkenny,  sent  circular 
letters  to  the  Irish  gentry  and  yeomanry, 
to  the  following  effect.  They  were 
authorized,  they  said,  by  a  number  of 
gentleman  of  both  houses  of  Parliament — 
thirty-eight  of  whom  were  representatives 
of  counties — to  intimate  their  opinion 
that  petitions  to  Parliament,  declaring 
the  real  sense  of  the  freeholders  on  the 
subject  of  a  Legislative  Union,  would  at 
that  time  be  highly  expedient 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  at  once 
dismissed  from  the  government  of  his 
county,  the  colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Down- 
shire regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of 
Privy  Councillors,  t  All  the  resources  of 
Government,  either  for  reward  or  punish- 
ment, were  to  be  used,  and  that  without 
reserve.  The  management  of  Mr.  Hand- 
cock,  member  for  Athlone,  is  an  example 
of  the  system  of  treatment  opposite  to 
that  pursued  towards  Lord  Downshire. 
Lmmediately  after  the  close  of  the  session 

*  This  fact,  that  felons  in  the  jails  were  thus  in- 
duced to  sign  Union  petitions,  was  mentioned  in 
Parliamentary  debate,  and  not  contradicted. — Sir 
J.  Barrington. 

t  Plowden. 
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of  1799  a  public  dinner  of  the  patriotic 
members  was  had  in  Dublin,  to  com- 
memorate the  rescue  of  their  country 
from  so  imminent  a  danger.  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  members  of  Parliament  sat 
down  to  that  splendid  and  triumphant 
entertainment. 

Never  was  a  more  cordial,  happy  assem- 
blage of  men  of  rank,  consideration,  and 
proven  integrity  collected  in  one  chamber, 
than  upon  that  remarkable  occasion. 
Every  man's  tried  and  avowed  principles 
were  supposed  to  be  untaintable,  and 
pledged  to  his  own  honour  and  his  coun- 
try's safety;  aud,  amongst  others,  Mr. 
Handcock,  member  for  Athlone,  ap]>eared 
to  be  conspicuous.  He  spoke  strongly, 
gave  numerous  Anti-Union  toasts,  vowed 
his  eternal  hostility  to  so  infamous  a 
measure,  pledged  himself  to  God  and  man 
to  resist  it  to  the  utmost,  and,  to  finish 
and  record  his  sentiments,  he  had  composed 
an  Anti-Union  song  of  many  stanzas, 
which  he  sung  himself,  with  a  general 
chorus.  In  short,  he  wai  the  life  of  the 
party.  Lord  Castlereagh  marked  him  as 
a  man  to  be  won  upon  any  terms.  Before 
Parliament  assembled  in  the  next  session, 
M r.  I  laiiilcock  was  composing  and  singing 
/ ' uiuii  songs.  He  received  a  large  bribe 
in  money.  "But,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Bur- 
lington, "still  he  held  out  until  title 
was  added  to  the  bribe ;  his  own  con- 
science was  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  charge ;  the  vanity  of  his  family  lusted 
for  nobility.  He  wavered,  but  he  yielded ; 
his  vows,  his  declaration,  his  song,  all 
vanished  before  vanity,  and  the  year  1800 
saw  Mr.  Handcock,  of  Athlone,  Lord 
Castleraaine."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  he  voted  for  the  Union. 

The  very  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
Opposition  which  had  rejected  the  Union 
in  the  last  session  gave  Lord  Castlereagh 
great  facilities  in  breaking  it  down,  in 
that  fortuitous  concourse  of  members  were 
to  be  found  old  reformers  and  those  who 
had  always  opposed  reform,  Catholic 
Emancipators  as  well  as  the  most  violent 
and  bitter  of  the  Orangemen.  Indeed, 
the  most  fatal  cause  of  division  amongst 
them  was  their  radical  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  Catholic  question.  Those  who  had 
determined  to  support  the  Catholic  cause, 
as  the  surest  mode  of  preventing  any 
future  attempts  to  attain  an  union,  were 
obliged  to  dissemble  their  intentions  of 
proposing  emancipation,  lest  they  should 
disgust  the  ascendancy  party  who  acted 
with  them  solely  against  the  Union. 
Those  who  were  enemies  to  Catholic 
relaxation  were  also  obliged  to  conceal 
their  wishes,  lest  their  determination  to 
resist  that  measure  should  disgust  the 


advocates  of  emancipation,  who  had  united 
with  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  talent  of  Parliament  principally 
existed  amongst  the  members  who  had 
formed  the  general  opi>osition  to  the 
Union.  Some  habitual  friends  of  admin- 
istration, therefore,  who  had  on  this 
single  question  seceded  from  the  Court, 
and  who  wished  to  resume  their  old  habits 
on  the  Union  being  disposed  of.  obviously 
felt  a  portion  of  narrow  jealousy  at 
being  led  by  those  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  oppose,  and  reluctantly  joined 
in  any  liberal  opposition  to  a  Court 
which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
porting. They  desired  to  vote  against 
the  Union  in  the  abstract,  but  to  commit 
themselves  no  further  against  the  Minis- 
ter. Many,  upon  this  temporizing  and 
ineffective  principle,  cautiously  avoided 
any  discussion  save  upon  the  direct  pro- 
)>osition ;  and  this  was  remarkable,  and 
felt  to  be  ruinous  in  the  succeeding  session. 

In  the  meetings  and  discussions  which 
took  place  during  that  anxious  interval 
between  the  two  sessions  and  in  the  first 
days  of  the  new  one,  the  Orange  body 
held  aloof  from  the  question  as  Orange- 
men ;  and  in  the  first  days  of  the  new 
session  a  circular  was  issued,  signed  by 
the  "Grand  Master"  and  "(iraud  Sec- 
retary,*' and  dated  "  Grand  Orange 
Lodge,"  exhorting  Orangemen  "to  avoid, 
as  injurious  to  the  institution,  all  con- 
troversy upon  subjects  not  connected 
with  their  principles."  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  most  of  the  Orangemen 
were  for  the  Union,  and  both  the  Grand 
Master  and  (J rand  Secretary,  being  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  voted  for  it  in  1800. 

To  the  countless  petitions  which  were 
poured  in,  almost  all  against  the  Union, 
were  signed  the  names  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  indiscriminately;  but  the 
Catholic  Bishops  certainly  used  their  in- 
fluence, in  many  cases,  to  dissuade  the 
people  of  their  flocks  from  coming  forward 
against  the  measure.  "It  may  indeed 
be  said  with  truth,"  says  Mr.  Plowden, 
"  that  a  very  great  preponderancy  in 
favour  of  the  Union  existed  in  the  Catho- 
lic body,  particularly  in  their  nobility, 
gentry,  ana  clergy. "  The  same  authority 
accounts  for  this  by  "  the  severities  and 
indignities  practised  upon  them  after  the 
rebellion  by  many  of  the  Orange  party, 
and  the  offensive  affected  confusion  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  papist  and  rebel,  producing 
fresh  soreness  in  the  minds  of  many."  But 
this  is  not  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
indifferent  or  hostile  position  assumed  at 
that  time  of  peril  by  many  leading  Cath- 
olics towards  the  Legislature  of  their  coun- 
try. If  they  did  see  some  Orangemen  sitting 
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upon  the  Opposition  benches,  they  also 
saw  there  all  their  own  old  and  tried 
friends  and  advocates ;  and  their  attitude 
is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impression 
produced  by  the  underhand  half-promises 
made  by  people  connected  with  the  (Gov- 
ernment.    Sir  Jonah  Barrington  says: — 

"The  Viceroy  knew  mankind  too  well 
to  dismiss  the  Catholics  without  a  com- 
fortable conviction  of  their  certain  eman- 
cipation; he  turned  to  them  the  honest 
side  of  his  countenance ;  the  priests  bowed 
before  the  soldierly  condescensions  of  a 
starred  veteran.  The  titular  archbishop 
was  led  to  believe  he  would  instantly 
become  a  real  prelate,  and  before  the 
negotiation  concluded,  Dr.  Troy  was  con- 
secrated a  decided  Unionist,  and  was 
directed  to  send  pastoral  letters  to  his 
colleagues  to  promote  it." 

Sir  Jonah  tells  us,  further,  that  "some 
of  the  persons,  assuming  to  themselves 
the  title  of  Cat/tolic  leaders,  sought  an 
audience  in  order  to  inquire  from  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  'What  would  be  the  advan- 
tage to  the  Catholics  if  an  union  should 
happen  to  be  effected  in  Ireland?' 

".Mr.  Bellew  (brother  to  Sir  Patrick 
Bellew),  Mr.  Lynch,  and  some  others,  had 
several  audiences  with  the  Viceroy;  the 
Catholic  Bishops  were  generally  deceived 
into  the  most  disgusting  subservience ; 
rewards  were  not  withheld;  Mr.  Bellew 
was  to  be  appointed  a  County  Judge,  but 
that  being  found  impracticable,  he  got  a 
secret  pension,  which  he  has  now  enjoyed 
for  thirty -two  years." 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  main  motive  of 
the  anti-national  conduct  of  leading  Cath- 
olics is  to  be  sought  in  those  uniform 
declarations  of  Ministers,  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  that  the  Union,  and  the 
Union  alone,  would  remove  all  impedi- 
ments to  a  fair  settlement  of  the  demands 
of  the  Catholics. 

There  were,  however,  some  Catholics 
not  to  be  so  easily  deluded.  The  trading 
and  commercial  class  of  Catholics  in 
Dublin  was  vehemently  opposed  to  union ; 
and,  immediately  before  the  opening  of 
the  session,  a  meetingof  these  people  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Exchange  to  deliver 
their  opinions  upon  it.  It  was  proposed 
to  prevent  this  meeting  from  assembling 
by  military  force — such  was  always  Lord 
Clare's  first  thought ;  but  better  counsels 
prevailed,  and  the  meeting  was  held,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Moore  in  the  chair. 

No  less  a  person  than  Daniel  O'Connell, 
then  a  rising  young  barrister,  teok  the 
leading  part  at  this  meeting,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  with  what  patriotic 
earnestness  he  then  protested  against  the 
perpetration  of  that  Union  which,  near 


half  a  century  later,  he  laid  down  his  life 
in  the  effort  to  repeal.     He  said : — 

' '  That  under  the  circumstances  of  the 

S resent  day,  and  the  systematic  calumnies 
ung  at  the  Catholic  character,  it  was 
more  than  once  determined  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Dublin  to  stand  entirely 
aloof,  as  a  mere  sect,  from  all  political  dis- 
cussion ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
ready,  as  forming  generally  a  part  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  to  confer  with  and  ex- 
their  opinions  in  conjunction  with 
their  Protestant  fellow  -  subjects.  This 
resolution  which  they  had  entered  into 
gave  rise  to  an  extensive  and  injurious 
misrepresentation,  and  it  was  asserted  by 
the  advocates  of  Union— daringly  and  m- 
y  asserted — that  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  friends  to  the  measure 
of  Union,  and  silent  allies  to  that  con- 
spiracy formed  against  the  name,  the  iu- 
and  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  This 
n  the  Catholic  character  was 
strengthened  by  the  partial  declarations 
of  some  mean  and  degenerate  members  of 
the  communion,  wrought  upon  by  corrup- 
tion or  by  fear,  and,  unfortunately,  it  was 
received  with  a  too  general  credulity. 
Every  Union  pamphlet,  every  Union 
speech,  imprudently  put  forth  the  Catholic 
name  as  sanctioning  a  measure  which 
would  annihilate  the  name  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  none  to  refute  the  calumny. 
In  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  Anti- 
Unionists  it  was  rather  admitted  than 
denied,  and,  at  length,  the  Catholiet 
themselves  were  obliged  to  break  through 
a  resolution  which  they  had  formed,  in 
order  to  guard  against  misrepresentation, 
for  the  puqmse  of  repelling  this  worst  of 
misrepresentations.  To  refute  a  calumny 
directed  agaiust  them,  as  a  sect,  they 
were  obliged  to  come  forward  as  a  sect, 
and  in  the  face  of  their  country  to  dis- 
avow the  base  conduct  imputed  to  them, 
and  to  declare  that  the  assertion  of  their 
being  favourably  inclined  to  the  mea- 
sure of  a  legislative  incorporation  with 
Great  Britain  was  a  slander  the  most 
vile — a  libel  the  most  false,  scandalous, 
and  wicked— that  ever  was  directed 
against  the  character  of  an  individual  or 
a  people. 

"Sir,"  continued  Mr.  O'Connell,  "it  is 
my  sentiment,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the 
sentiment,  not  only  of  every  gentleman 
who  now  hears  me,  but  of  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland,  that  if  our  opposition 
to  this  injurious,  insulting,  and  hated 
measure  of  Union  were  to  draw  upon  us 
the  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  we  would 
boldly  meet  a  proscription  and  oppression 
which  would  be  the  testimonies  of  our 
virtue,  and  sooner  throw  ourselves  once 
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more  on  the  mercy  of  our  Protestant 
brethren,  than  give  our  assent  to  the 
political  murder  of  our  country.  Yes,  I 
know — I  do  know,  that  although  exclu- 
sive advantages  may  be  ambiguously  held 
forth  to  the  Irish  Catholic,  to  seduce  him 
from  the  sacred  duty  which  he  owes  his 
country;  I  know  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  still  remember  that  they  have  a 
country,  and  that  they  will  never  accept 
of  any  advantages,  as  a  sect,  which  would 
debase  and  destroy  them  as  ftJMOpfe." 

After  which  Mr.  O'Connell  moved  cer- 
tain resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  incorporate  Union  of  the 
Legislature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is,  in  fact,  an  extinction  of  the  liberty  of 
this  country,  which  would  be  reduced  to 
the  abject  condition  of  a  province,  sur- 
rendered to  the  mercy  of  the  Minister  and 
Legislature  of  another  country,  to  be 
bound  by  their  absolute  will,  and  taxed 
at  their  pleasure  by  laws,  in  the  making 
of  which  this  country  could  have  no 
efficient  participation  whatever." 

As  the  decisive  moment  approached  for 
the  trial  of  this  great  issue,  men's  minds 
became  more  and  more  excited  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  patriotic 
leaders  did  what  was  possible  to  evoke  a 
respectable  body  of  public  opinion,  by  way 
of  meetings,  petitions,  and  resolutions; 
but  this  was  a  service  of  danger,  as  Lord 
Downshire  had  found.  A  far  more  extra- 
ordinary example  of  the  determination  of 
Government  to  crush  down  all  legitimate 
expression  of  public  feeling  occurred  at  a 
proposed  county  meeting  in  King'sCouuty. 
The  circumstances  were  thus  related  by 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  were  never  denied : — 

"  Some  time  ago  Major  Rogers,  who 
commands  at  Birr,  having  been  told  that 
there  was  an  intention  of  assembling  the 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  to  deliberate 
on  the  propriety  of  petitioning  against  a 
Legislative  Union,  the  Major  replied  that 
he  would  disperse  them  by  force  if  they 
attempted  any  such  thing ;  that  the 
Major,  however,  applied  to  Government 
for  directions.  What  answer  or  direc- 
tions he  received  could  only  be  judged  of 
by  his  immediate  conduct.  On  Sunday 
last,  several  magistrates  and  respectable 
inhabitants  assembled  in  the  session- 
house,  when  the  High-Sheriff  (Mr.  Derby) 
went  to  them  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
perse, or  he  would  compel  them.  They 
were  about  to  depart,  when  a  gentleman 
came  and  told  them  the  army  was  ap- 
proaching.    The  Assembly  had  but  just 


time  to  vote  the  resolutions,  but  not  to 
sign  them.  They  broke  up,  and  as  they 
went  out  of  the  session-house  they  saw 
moving  towards  it  a  column  of  troops  with 
four  pieces  of  cannon  in  front,  matches 
lighted,  and  every  disposition  for  an  attack 
upon  the  session-house— a  building  so  con- 
structed that,  if  a  cannon  had  been  tired,  it 
must  have  fallen  on  the  magistrates  and 
the  people,  and  buried  them  in  its  ruins. 
A  gentleman  spoke  to  Major  Rogers  on 
the  subject  of  his  approaching  in  that 
hostile  manner.  His  answer  was,  that  he 
waited  but  for  one  word  from  the  Sheriff 
that  he  might  blow  them  to  atoms !  These 
were  the  dreadful  measures,  Sir  Lawrence 
said,  by  which  Government  endeavoured 
to  force  the  Union  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland,  by  stiffing  their  sentiments  and 
dnoMMH  them  into  submission." 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  states  positively 
that  many  other  meetings  throughout  the 
counties  were  thus  prevented  by  simple 
"  dread  of  grape  shot. "  English  generals 
then  quartered  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  at  a  moment  when  either  martial 
law  stdl  existed  or  the  horrible  memory  of 
it  was  fresh,  could  not  fail  to  have  their 
own  influence  over  proclaimed  districts 
and  a  bleeding  peasantry.  To  them  no- 
thing could  be  easier  than  to  prevent  any 
political  meetings,  under  pretence  that 
they  might  endanger  the  public  peace. 

The  Anti-Union  addresses,  innumerable 
and  ardent,  in  their  very  nature  voluntary, 
and  with  signatures  of  high  consideration, 
were  stigmatized  by  Government  journals 
as  seditious  and  disloyal ;  "  while  those  of 
the  compelled,  the  bribed,  and  the  culprit, 
were  printed  and  circulated  by  every 
means  that  the  Treasury  or  the  influence 
of  the  Government  could  effect."* 

There  were  a  good  many  new  elections 
held  this  summer ;  because  members  were 
persuaded  to  resign  their  seats  "  upon 
terms,"  says  Mr.  Plowden ;  but  he  does 
not  tell  as  what  those  terms  were.  In 
fact,  they  simply  accepted  one  of  the 
"  Escheatorships,"  a  species  of  "  Chiltern 
Hundreds,"  to  vacate  their  seats,  that 
those  seats  might  be  filled  by  creatures  of 
the  Castle.  In  this  way  a  small  majority 
had  already  been  secured  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session. 

Lords  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh,  hav- 
ing made  so  good  progress  during  the  re- 
cess, now  discarded  all  secrecy  and  reserve. 
Many  of  the  peers  and  several  of  the  com- 

*  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  He  states,  and  O'Con- 
nell has  affirmed  the  same,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  obstacles  and  intimidations,  seven  hundred 
thousand  persons  petitioned  against  union;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  inducements,  only  three  thou- 
sand petitioned  for  it— the  most  of  these  being. 
Government  officials  and  prisoners  in  the  jaiLs. 
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moners  had  the  patronage  of  boroughs, 
the  control  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  Minister's  project.  These 
patrons  Lord  Castlereagh  assailed  by  every 
means  which  his  power  and  situation 
afforded.  Lord  (Jornwallis  was  the  re- 
mote, Lord  Castlereagh  the  intermediate, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  the  immediate, 
agents  on  many  of  these  bargains.  Lord 
{Shannon,  the  Marquis  of  Ely,  and  several 
other  peers  commanding  votes,  after  much 
coquetry  had  been  secured  during  the 
first  session ;  but  the  defeat  of  Govern- 
ment rendered  their  future  support  un- 
certain. The  Parliamentary  patrons  had 
breathing  time  after  the  preceding  session, 
and  began  to  tremble  for  their  patronage 
and  importance ;  and  some  desperate  step 
became  necessary  to  Government,  to  in- 
sure a  continuance  of  the  support  of  these 

Accordingly,  Lord  Castlereagh  boldly 
:innonnced  his  intention  to  turn  the  scale, 
by  bribes  to  all  who  would  accept  them, 
under  the  name  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  patronage  and  interest.  He  pub- 
licly declared.  Jtrtt,  that  every  nobleman 
who  returned  members  to  Parliament 
should  be  paid,  in  cash,  £lf),00()  for  every 
member  so  returned ;  secondly,  that  every 
member  who  had  2,tirclMseil  a  seat  in 
Parliament  should  have  his  purchase- 
money  repaid  to  him  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  Ireland ;  thirdhj,  that  all  members  of 
Parliament,  or  others,  who  were  losers  by 
the  Union  should  be  fully  recompensed 
far  their  losses,  and  that  £1,400,000 
should  be  devoted  to  this  service.  In 
other  words,  all  who  should  affectionately 
rapport  his  measure  were,  under  some 
pretext  or  other,  to  share  in  this  "  bank 
of  corruption." 

A  declaration  so  desperately  and  reck- 
lessly flagitious  was  never  made  in  any 
country  on  earth  by  the  Minister  of  any 
Sovereign.  It  was  treating  the  elective 
franchise  of  the  country  as  the  private 
property  of  those  proprietors  who  re- 
turned the  members  by  means  of  their 
unconstitutional  influence.  It  was  ac- 
knowledging and  consecrating  the  practice 
of  those  members  themselves  in  treating 
their  seats  also  as  a  property,  from  which, 
during  their  tenure,  they  drew  profit  in 
bribes,  or  place,  or  some  substantial  Court 
favour.  And  it  was  charging  the  whole 
expense  of  this  nefarious  transaction  to 
the  Irish  tax -payers  themselves,  the  very 
people  who  were  thus  to  be  sold  by  their 
representatives,  and  purchased  with  their 
own  money  by  their  enemies. 

But  the  declaration  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  favour  of  the  Castle ;  and  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  January  he 


found,  through  the  infallible  information 
of  the  Under-Secretary,  Mr.  Cooke,  that 
he  could  count  upon  a  small  majority  of 
about  eight.     This  he  hoped  to  increase. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1799-1800. 

Progress  of  Union  Conspiracy— Grand  Scaln  of 
Bribery— CtiHtlereagb.  Organizes  "  Fighting  Men  " 
— Dinner  at  his  House  Lost  Session  of  the 
Irish  Parliament — Warm  Debate  the  first  Day  • 
Daly  Attacks  liushe  and  Plunkct — Reappearance 
of  Grattan— His  Speech— Cony  Attacks  iliin  - 
Division  —  Majority  for  Government  —  Castle- 
reagh Proposes  "  Articles  "of  Union— HU 
— Promises  Great  Gain  to  Ireland  from  Union — 
Ireland  to  "Save  a  Million  a  Year'"— Proposed 
Constitution  of  United  Parliament — Irish  Peer- 
age— Ponsonby— Grattan— Again  a  Majority  for 
the  Castle— Lord  Clare's  Famous  Speech— Duel 
of  Grattan  and  Corry — Torpor  and  Gloom  in 
Dublin  —  The  Catholics  —  "Articles"  finally 
Adopted  by  Commons— By  Lords. 

In  the  cool  calculating  head  of  the  Irish 
Secretary  the  whole  project  was  now 
matured,  and  its  accomplishment  pro- 
vided for.  Things  were,  he  thought,  in 
a  good  train.  County  meetings  of  free- 
holders were  prevented  by  "dread  of 
grape-shot;"  the  Catholic  Bishops  and 
gentry  were  lulled  asleep  by  what  Mr. 
O'Conncll  had  well  described  as  "  hopes 
of  advantage  ambiguously  held  forth ; " 
the  people  were  crushed,  disarmed,  bleed- 
ing; there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  armed  men  in  the  country,  one- 
third  regular  troops,  the  other  two-thirds 
officered  and  controlled  by  Government; 
and  above  all,  and  beyond  all,  Mr.  Cooke 
was  successfully  driving  his  bargains  with 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and 
Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
Yet  his  lordship  evidently  dreaded  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  He  loved  not 
that  inevitable  encounter  with  so  many 
honest,  ardent,  and  able  men,  who  all 
knew  and  would  proclaim  the  villanies 
he  was  practising.  In  fact,  he  felt,  with 
uneasiness,  that  the  genius  and  eloquence 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  its  integrity,  were 
full  against  him ;  and  no  legislative  body 
ever  yet  sitting  in  one  house  has  possessed 
so  large  a  proportion  of  grand  orators, 
learned  lawyers,  and  accomplished  gentle- 
men. It  may  be  fearlessly  added,  that 
no  Parliament  has  ever  had  so  large  a 
proportion  of  honourable  men.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  the  splendid  bribes  then  ready 
to  be  thrust  iuto  every  man's  hand  would 
have  insured  to  the  Castle  a  much  greater 
majority,  and  we  should  not  have  seen 
the  noble  ranks  of  unpurchasable  patriots 
thronging    so    thick   on  the  Opposition 
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benches  to  the  last.  What  Parliament 
or  Congress  has  ever  been  tempted  so  ?  * 
There  is  no  need  to  make  invidious  or 
disparaging  reflections ;  but  Englishmen, 
and  Frenchmen,  and  Americans,  should 
pray  that  their  respective  Legislatures 
may  never  be  subjected  to  such  an  ordeal. 
But  still,  Castlereagh  disliked  this 
meeting  with  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and, 
as  his  party  fell  so  far  short  of  their  op- 

Eonents  in  point  of  talent  and  oratory, 
e  bethought  him  of  a  singular  expedient 
to  make  sure  of  an  effective  corps  of  fight- 
ing men  amongst  his  supporters  in  the 
House.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  most 
reckless  courage;  but  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  infusing  a  little  of  that  spirit  into 
his  party.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  de- 
scribes his  system'  of  procedure  in  this 
matter,  which  is  too  characteristic  of 
the  time  and  of  the  country  to  be  here 
omitted : — 

"He  invited  to  dinner,  at  his  house 
in  Merrion  Square,  about  twenty  of  his 
most  staunch  supporters,  consisting  of 
'tried  men,' and  men  of  'fighting  fam- 
ilies,' who  might  feel  an  individual  pride 
in  resenting  every  personality  of  the  Op- 
position, and  in  identifying  their  own 
honour  with  the  cause  of  Government. 
This  dinner  was  sumptuous ;  the  cham- 
pagne and  Madeira  had  their  full  effect ; 
no  man  could  be  more  condescending  than 
the  noble  host.  After  due  preparation, 
the  point  was  skilfully  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Blaquiere  (since  created  Lord  de 
Blaquiere),  who,  of  all  men,  was  best 
calculated  to  promote  a  gentlemanly,  con- 
vivial, fighting  conspiracy ;  he  was  of  the 
old  school,  an  able  diplomatist,  and  with 
the  most  polished  manners  and  imposiug 
address,  he  combined  a  friendly  heart 
and  decided  spirit ;  in  polite  conviviality 
he  was  unrivalled. 

"  Having  sent  round  many  loyal,  min- 
gled with  joyous  and  exhilarating,  toasts, 
he  stated  that  he  understood  the  Opposi- 
tion were  disposed  to  personal  unkindness, 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  compensation 
fund  of  £1,500,000  represents  a  small  part  of  the 
bribery.  Vast  sums  were  also  paid  for  votes  out 
of  the  Secret  Service  money.  O'Connell,  in  his 
Corporation  Speech,  estimates  these  latter  bribes 
at  "  more  than  a  million."  Then  there  were  about 
forty  new  peerages  created,  and  conferred  as 
bribes.  The  tariff  of  prices  for  Union  votes  was 
familiarly  known  —  £8,000,  or  an  office  worth 
£■2,000  a  year  if  the  member  did  not  like  to  touch 
the  ready-money.  Ten  bishoprics,  one  chief- 
justiceship,  six  puisne-judgeships,  besides  regi- 
ments and  ships  given  to  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  On  the  whole,  the  amount  of  all  this  in 
money  must  have  been,  at  least,  five  millions  ster- 
ling—«25,000,000.  If  bribery  upon  the  same  scale, 
Bay  »100,000,000.  were  now  judiciously  administered 
in  the  English  Parliament,  a  maiori  y  could  be  ob- 
tained which  would  annex  the  Three  Kingdoms  to 
the  United  States. 


or  even  incivilities,  towards  His  Majesty's 
best  friends — the  Unionists  of  Ireland. 
He  was  determined  that  no  man  should 
advance  upon  him  by  degrading  the  party 
he  had  adopted,  and  the  measures  he  was 
pledged  to  support.  A  full  bumper 
proved  his  sincerity,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  great  glee,  and  some  of  the 
company  began  to  feel  a  zeal  for  '  actual 
service.' 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  affected  some  co- 
quetry, lest  this  idea  should  appear  to 
have  originated  with  him ;  but,  when  he 
perceived  that  many  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  act  even  on  the  offensive,  he 
calmly  observed  that  some  mode  should, 
at  all  events,  be  taken  to  secure  the  con- 
stant presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  Government  friends  during  the  discus- 
sion, as  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance 
were  often  totally  lost  for  want  of  due 
attendance.  Never  did  a  sleight-of-hand 
man  juggle  more  expertly. 

"  One  of  his  lordship's  prepared  acces- 
sories (as  if  it  were  a  new  thought)  pro- 
posed, humorously,  to  have  a  dmner  for 
twenty  or  thirty,  every  day,  in  one  of  the 
committee-chambers,  where  they  could 
be  always  at  hand  to  make  up  a  House, 
or  for  any  emergency  which  should  call 
for  an  unexpected  reinforcement  during 
any  part  of  the  discussion. 

4 '  The  novel  idea  of  such  a  detachment 
of  legislators  was  considered  whimsical 
and  humorous,  and,  of  course,  was  not 
rejected.  Wit  and  puns  began  to  accom- 
pany the  bottle.  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Secre- 
tary, then,  with  significant  nods  and 
smirking  inuendoes,  began  to  circulate  his 
official  rewards  to  the  company.  The 
hints  and  the  claret  united  to  raise 
visions  of  the  most  gratifying  nature, 
every  man  became  in  a  prosperous  state 
of  official  pregnancy  —  embryo  judges, 
counsel  to  boards,  envoys  to  foreign  courts, 
compensation  pensioners,  placemen  and 
commissioners  in  assortments,  all  revelled 
in  the  anticipation  of  something  substan- 
tial to  be  given  to  every  member  who 
would  do  the  Secretary  the  honour  of 
accepting  it. 

"  The  scheme  was  unanimously  adopted, 
Sir  John  Blaquiere  pleasantly  observed 
that,  at  all  events,  they  would  be  sure  of 
a  good  cook  at  their  dinners.  After  much 
wit,  and  many  flashes  of  convivial  bravery, 
the  meeting  separated  after  midnight, 
fully  resolved  to  eat,  drink,  speak,  and 
fight  for  Lord  Castlereagh." 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen found  an  opportunity  of  proving 
his  mettle. 

On  the  15th  of  January  the  last  session 
oi  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  assembled. 
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Every  member  expected  that  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  would  have  again  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  an  Union,  the  basis 
for  which  was  now  firmly  laid  by  the 
action  of  the  British  Parliament  in  adopt- 
ing the  Articles  of  Union.  There  was 
deep  and  expectant  attention,  as  the 
Viceroy  congratulated  Parliament  upon 
"victories  of  the  combined  imperial 
armies"  over  France;  upon  good  under- 
standing with  Naples;  upon  the  failure 
of  the  plans  of  "the  enemy"  in  India; 
upon  the  check  given  to  Buonaparte's 
Egyptian  successes ;  and  he  went  on  to 
demand  supplies  as  usual,  and  to  promise 
economy  ; — and  earnestly  recommended 
to  their  care  and  patronage  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  "Protestant  Char- 
ter Schools;"  but  he  ended  without 
saying  one  word  of  Union. 

Lord  Viscount  Loftus  (afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Ely)  moved  the  address,  which 
was  as  vague  as  the  speech  was  empty. 
It  was  this  gentleman's  father,  Marquis 
of  Ely,  who  nad  been  promised  £4.1, (too 
for  his  three  boroughs.  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington  says  this  young  nobleman  "had 
been  christened  Lee-boo  by  the  humorous 
party  of  the  House,  and  was  only  selected 
to  show  the  Commons  that  his  father  had 
been  purchased," — in  other  words,  pour 
encourager  les  autres. 

There  was  not  a  point  in  the  Viceroy's 
speech  intended  to  be  debated.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  having  judiciously  collected 
his  flock,  was  better  enabled  to  decide  on 
numbers,  and  to  count  with  sullicicut 
certainty  on  the  result  of  his  labours 
since  the  preceding  session,  without  any 
hasty  or  premature  disclosure  of  his  de- 
finitive measure. 

This  negative  and  insidious  mode  of 
proceeding,  however,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Opposition,  and  Sir  Law- 
rence Parsons,  after  one  of  the  most  able 
and  luminous  speeches  he  had  ever  uttered, 
moved  an  amendment,  declaratory  of  the 
resolution  of  Parliament  to  preserve  the 
constitution  as  established  in  1782,  and 
to  support  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  nation.  This  motion  occasioned  a 
warm  debate  on  the  very  tirst  day  of  the 
session.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  pursuance 
of  the  bullying  f>olicy  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
arguments  of  Sir  Lawrence.  The  silence 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  on  the  subject  did 
not  arise  from  any  conviction  of  the  im- 
policy of  prosecuting  the  scheme.  The 
question  had  been  withdrawn  when  the 
House  of  Commons  seemed  unwilling  to 
entertain  it,  but,  as  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  now  approved  the  measure,  and 
as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many 


of  its  late  Parliamentary  opponents  had 
renounced  their  ideas  of  its  demerits,  his 
Majesty's  counsellors  had  resolved  i 
it  a  new  chance  of  regular  investigation. 
The  reason  of  its  not  having  been  nun- 
tioned  in  the  Viceroy's  sjieech  was  merely 
that  it  was  to  lie  made  a  subject  of  distinct 
communication  to  Parliament. 

There  ensued  a  vehement  debate  on  the 
whole  question  of  Union.  Many  member  i 
now  ventured  to  show  their  hands.  After 
Mr.  Ponsonby  had  spoken  strongly  and 
earnestly  in  favour  of  Sir  L  re 
amendment,  up  rose  Dr.  Brown,  mi 
for  the  University,  who  had  voted  against 
the  I  nion  in  the  preceding  session.  Be 
said  "  he  had  become  more  inclined  to 
the  Union  than  he  had  been  in  the 
preceding  session,  because  he  thought  it 
more  necessary,  from  intermediate  cirnnn- 
Unhappily,  we  know  what 
those  circumstances  were.  He  had 
promised  the  place  of  Prime-Sergeant, 
and  got  it  for  his  vote,  and  for  that  alone, 
as  he  had  no  other  merit. " 

(  liarles  Kendal  Bushe  made  a  vigorous 
speech  in  this  debate.     He  said : — 

"  You  are  called  upon  to  give  up  your 
independence,  and  to  whom  are  you  to 

give  it  up?  To  a  nation  which  for  six 
undred  years  has  treated  you  with 
uniform  oppression  and  injustice.  The 
Treasury  Bench  startles  at  the  assertion 
— Non  metis  hie  sermo  est.  If  the  Treasury 
Bench  scold  me,  Mr.  Pitt  will  scold  them ; 
it  is  his  assertion,  in  so  many  words,  in  his 
speech.  Ireland,  says  he,  ha^  a  I  mays  been 
treated  with  injustice  ami  tUiberatity.  Ire- 
land, says  Junius,  has  been  Uniformly 
plundered  and  oppressed.  This  is  not 
the  slander  of  Junius,  or  the  candour  of 
Mr.  Pitt;  it  is  history.  For  centuries 
has  the  British  nation  and  Parliament 
kept  you  down,  shackled  your  commerce, 
paralyzed  your  exertions,  despised  your 
character,  and  ridiculed  your  pretensions 
to  any  privileges,  commercial  or  constitu- 
tional. She  never  conceded  a  point  to 
you  which  she  could  avoid,  or  granted  a 
favour  which  was  not  reluctantly  distilled. 
They  have  been  all  wrung  from  her  like 
drops  of  her  heart's  blood,  and  you  are 
not  in  possession  of  a  single  blessing, 
except  those  which  you  derive  from  Goo, 
that  has  not  been  either  purchased  or 
extorted  by  the  virtue  of  your  own  Parlia- 
ment from  the  illiberality  of  England." 

Mr.  Plunket  also  had  spoken  with  his 
usual  force  against  the  project  of  Union, 
when  Mr.  St.  George  Daly,  a  very  third- 
rate  barrister,  who  had  been  appointed 
Prime-Sergeant  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  rose  and  began  to  put  in 
*  Thll  gentleman  was  by  birth  an  American. 
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practice  the  bullying  policy  which  had 
been  settled  npon  at  Lord  Castlereagh's. 
"  He  was  a  gentleman,"  says  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  "of  excellent  family,  and, 
what  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  in 
Ireland,  of  a  'fighting  family.'  He  was 
proud  enough  for  his  pretensions,  and 
sufficiently  conceited  for  his  capacities, 
and  a  private  gentleman  he  would  have 
remained  had  not  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
the  Union  placed  him  in  public  situations 
where  he  had  himself  too  much  sense  not 
to  feel  that  he  certainly  was  over-elevated." 
This  Mr.  Daly  ventured  upon  the  system 
of  personal  insolence.  Barrington  de- 
scribes the  scene: — "Mr.  Daly's  attack 
on  Mr.  BuBhe  was  of  a  clever  description, 
and  had  Mr.  Bushe  had  one  vulnerable 

Siint,  his  assailant  might  have  prevailed, 
e  next  attacked  Mr.  Plunket,  who  sat 
immediately  before  him ;  but  the  materials 
of  his  vocabulary  had  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted: however,  he  was  making  some 
?rogress,  when  the  keen  visage  of  Mr. 
'lunket  was  seen  to  assume  a  curled 
sneer,  which,  like  a  legion  offensire  and 
defensive,  was  prepared  for  an  enemy. 
No  speech  could  equal  his  glance  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  Mr.  Daly  received 
it  like  an  arrow,  it  pierced  him,  he  fal- 
tered like  a  wounded  man,  his  vocal 
infirmity  became  more  manifest,  and  after 
an  embarrassed  pause,  he  yielded,  changed 
his  ground,  and  attacked  by  wholesale 
every  member  of  his  own  profession  who 
had  opposed  an  union,  and  termed  them 
a  disaffected  and  dangerous  faction. " 

But  the  House  had  nearly  wearied  itself 
out,  and  exhausted  the  subject,  when, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
sudden  apparition  broke  upon  the  House, 
which  caused  men  to  hold  their  breath  for 
a  time.  It  was  the  entrance  of  Henry 
Grattan.  Since  his  "  secession  "  from 
Parliament  more  than  two  years  before, 
along  with  Curran,  Fitzgerald,  and  others, 
Grattan  had  been  an  invalid,  trying  to  re- 
cruit his  shattered  constitution  by  change 
of  scene  and  climate.  He  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  mild  air  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
then  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
had  but  lately  returned  to  his  house  of 
Tinnehinch,  near  Bray,  when  this  mo- 
mentous session  of  Parliament  opened. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Tighe  returned  the 
members  for  the  close  borough  of  Wick- 
low,  and  a  vacancy  having  occurred,  it 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Grattan,  who  would 
willingly  have  declined  it  but  for  the 
importunities  of  his  friends. 

The  Lord- Lieutenant  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, justly  appreciating  the  effect  his 
presence  might  have  on  the  first  debate, 
had  withheld  the  writ  of  election  till  the 


last  moment  the  law  allowed,  and  till 
they  conceived  it  might  be  too  late  to 
return  Mr.  Grattan  in  time  for  the  dis- 
cussion. It  was  not  until  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  that  the  writ  was 
delivered  to  the  returning  officer.  By 
extraordinary  exertions,  and  perhaps  by 
following  the  example  of  Government  in 
overstraining  the  law,  the  election  was 
held  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
writ,  a  sufficient  number  of  voters  were 
collected  to  return  Mr.  Grattan  before 
midnight.  By  one  o'clock  the  return  was 
on  its  road  to  Dublin ;  it  arrived  by  five  ; 
a  party  of  Mr.  Grattan' s  friends  repaired 
to  the  private  house  of  the  proper  officer, 
and  making  him  get  out  of  bed,  compelled 
him  to  present  the  writ  to  Parliament 
before  seven  in  the  morning,  when  the 
House  was  in  warm  debate  on  the  Union. 
A  whisper  ran  through  every  party  that 
Mr.  Grattan  was  elected,  and  would  im- 
mediately take  his  seat.  The  Ministeri- 
alists smiled  with  incredulous  derision, 
and  the  Opposition  thought  the  news  too 
good  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Egan  was  speaking  strongly  against 
the  measure,  when  Mr.  Gei  /ge  Ponsonby 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore  (afterwards  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas)  walked  out,  and 
immediately  returned  leading,  or  rather 
helping,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  state  of  total 
feebleness  and  debility.  The  effect  was 
electric.  Mr.  Grattan's  illness  and  deep 
chagrin  had  reduced  a  form,  never  sym- 
metrical, and  a  visage  at  all  times  thin, 
nearly  to  the  appearance  of  a  spectre. 
As  he  feebly  tottered  into  the  House 
every  member  simultaneously  rose  from 
his  seat.  He  moved  slowly  to  the  table; 
his  languid  countenance  seemed  to  revive 
as  he  took  those  oaths  that  restored  him 
to  his  pre-eminent  station ;  the  smile  of 
inward  satisfaction  obviously  illuminated 
his  features,  and  reanimation  and  energy 
seemed  to  kindle  by  the  labour  of  his 
mind.  The  House  was  silent,  Mr.  Egan 
did  not  resume  his  speech,  Mr.  Grattan, 
almost  breathless,  attempted  to  rise,  but 
found  himself  unable  at  first  to  stand,  and 
asked  permission  to  address  the  House 
from  his  seat.  Never  was  a  finer  illustra- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter. Grattan  spoke  two  hours  with  all 
his  usual  vehemence  and  fire,  against  the 
Union,  and  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
of  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons.  The  Treasury 
Bench  was  at  first  disquieted,  then  be- 
came savage ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  bully 
or  to  kill  Mr.  Grattan.  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington describes  the  scene : — 

"  He  had  concluded,  and  the  question 
was  loudly  called  for,  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  perceived  earnestly  to  whisper 
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to  Mr.  Corry.  They  for  an  instant  looked 
round  the  House,  whispered  again,  Mr. 
Corry  nodded  assent,  and  amidst  the  cries 
of  '  question,'  hegan  a  speech  which,  as 
far  as  it  regarded  Mr.  Grattan,  few  per- 
sons in  the  House  could  have  prevailed 
upon  themselves  to  utter.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  not  clear  what  impression  Mr. 
G  rattan's  speech  might  have  made  upon 
a  few  hesitating  members ;  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  moved  the  question 
of  adjournment ;  he  did  not  like  to  meet 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  on  his  motion ;  and 
Mr.  Corry  commenced  certainly  an  able, 
but,  towards  Mr.  Grattan,  an  ungenerous 
and  unfeeling  personal  assault. " 

For  that  time  the  Castle  bravo  carried 
the  matter  with  a  high  hand ;  the  ex- 
hausted invalid  was  too  feeble  to  attend  to 
him — perhaps,  did  not  even  hear  him. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  division 
was  called  for.  Ninety-six  voted  for  the 
amendment  of  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons ;  one 
hundred  and  thirty -eight  against  it— a 
majority  of  forty-two  for  the  Castle.  This 
majority  of  forty -two  exceeded  the  wannest 
expectations  of  Government;  and  the 
Viceroy  hoped  to  increase  it  by  allowing 
an  interval  of  some  weeks  to  pass  before 
he  sent  to  either  House  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  defeat  of  the  Anti -Unionists  by  a 
majority  of  forty-two,  Hushed  the  Minis- 
ter with  confidence.  The  members  were 
now  so  far  marshalled  into  their  ranks, 
that  considerable  changes  or  conversions 
were  not  to  be  expected  on  either  side. 
Some  solitary  instances  of  conversions  did 
apj>ear.  A  hot  and  open  canvass  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  House  itself  by  the  friends 
of  Government,  wherever  an  uncertain  or 
reluctant  member  was  observed,  or  his 
convictions,  interests,  and  aspirations 
could  be  discovered.  What  effect  at- 
tended this  canvass  is  seen  in  the  subse- 
quent divisions,  and  in  the  Black  List. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  February  that 
Lord  Castlereagh,  for  the  first  time, 
formally  brought  the  project  of  Union 
before  the  House,  by  reading  a  message 
from  Lord  Cornwallis,  recommending  that 
measure  to  the  earnest  attention  of  Par- 
liament. His  lordship  then  delivered  a 
long  speech,  setting  forth  the  several 
articles  of  Union,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
British  Houses.  He  affirmed,  without 
scruple,  that  public  opinion  was  now 
favourable  to  Union.  With  regard  to  the 
multitudinously-signed  petitions  which 
had  poured  in  against  it,  he  remarked : — ■ 
"  That  had  also  been  the  case  in  the 
Scottish  Union.  The  table  of  the  Par- 
liament was,  day  after  day,  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  covered  with  such  peti- 


tions; but  the  Scottish  legislators  acted 
as,  he  trusted,  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
act ;  they  considered  only  the  public  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  steadily  pursuing  that 
object,  neither  misled  by  artifices  nor  in- 
timidated by  tumult,  they  received,  in  the 
gratitude  of  their  country,  that  reward 
which  amply  compensated  their  arduous 
labours  in  the  great  work  so  happily  ac- 
complished."* 

As  to  the  principle  of  the  measure — 
the  competency  of  the  Parliament  of  lie- 
land  to  extinguish  itself — his  lordship 
affirmed  that  this  had  been  so  firmly 
established  by  a  speech,  that  of  Mr.  Smith, 
which  had  been  published,  "  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  placed  beyond  question  or 
doubt."  He  then  described  the  articles 
in  succession.  He  attempted  to  show 
that  the  contemplated  financial  arrange- 
ment, making  the  two  countries  bear 
separately  the  charge  of  their  respective 
debts,  and  requiring  Ireland  to  pay  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  seven  and  a  half, 
towards  the  general  expenses  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  twenty  years — the  propor- 
tions to  be  afterwards  modified  according 
to  the  respective  abilities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries— was  an  arrangement  by  which  Ire- 
land would  save  a  million  ]>er  annum. 
The  proposed  commercial  regulations  also 
he  discussed,  most  elaborately,  and  showed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  that  in 
this  article  also,  Ireland  would  be  the 
gainer.  His  lordship  then  spoke  of  the 
article  to  consolidate  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Church  of  Ireland.  In  this  place 
he  took  care  to  introduce  the  regular 
ministerial  phrase,  intended  to  comfort 
the  Catholics : — 

"The  cause  of  distrust  must  vanish 
with  the  removal  of  weakness ;  strength 
and  confidence  would  produce  liberality ; 
and  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  might  be 
temperately  discussed  and  impartial! y  de- 
cided before  an  Imperial  Parliament,  di- 
vested of  those  local  circumstances  which 
would  ever  produce  irritation  and  jealousy." 
With  respect  to  the  composition  of  the 
United  Parliament,  his  lordship  observed 
that,  while  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
exceeded  ten  millions,  that  of  Ireland  was 
only  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
or   four  millions  ;t  and  while   Ireland's 

*  Tho  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Scottish 
Union  also  was  accomplished  by  purchasing  a. 
majority  with  money  and  office. 

t  It  was  at  least  five  millions.  Mr.  Plowden, 
though  he  does  not  like  to  contradict  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, says,  "  there  are  many  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  amounted  to  near  five  millions. 
Six  years  later,  it  was  five  million  three  hundred 
and  ninety-live  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  according  to  the  estimate  for  that  year  (1800), 
given  in  the  official  Irish  Directory.  But  as  there 
was  then  no  census.  Lord  Castlereagh  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  give  his  own  estimate. 
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share  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  em- 
pire was  to  be  only  one,  against  Great 
Britain's  seven  and  a  half,  she  was  to 
have  a  hundred  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Lord  Castlereagh  next  approached  the 
delicate  question — What  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Irish  Peerages?  According  to 
the  Articles  of  Union,  Irish  Peers  were  not 
to  sit  in  any  House  of  Lords  by  their  own 
right ;  yet  they  were  not  to  be  altogether 
degraded  to  Commoners,  which  would 
have  been  republican,  and  savouring  of 
"  French  principles."  So  the  awkward 
compromise  which  was  adopted  caused  his 
lordship  some  trouble  to  explain,  in  a 
plausible  manner.  They  were  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  Imperial  House  of  Lords 
by  four  spiritual  Peers,  elected  by  their 
order,  and  twenty-eight  temporal  Peers, 
elected  by  theirs,  and  holding  their  seats 
for  life.  Peers  of  Ireland  were  to  be  ca- 
pable of  holding  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  not  for  an  Irish  constitu- 
ency; only  for  a  county  or  borough  in 
England. 

In  describing  the  apportionment  of 
the  representation  between  counties  and 
boroughs,  giving  sixty -four  to  the  former 
and  thirty-six  to  the  latter,  his  lordship 
said  this  would  necessarily  disfranchise 
many  boroughs;  and  here  he  took  occa- 
sion formally  to  promise  "  compensation," 
not  to  the  disfranchised  electors,  but  to 
the  landed  proprietors  who  were  the 
"patrons"  of  those  boroughs,  and  were 
supposed  to  own  the  franchise  of  those 
electors.  This  intended  purchase  of  the 
"pocket  boroughs,"  and  the  immense 
prices  to  be  paid  for  them,  had  been  known 
before;  but  this  was  the  first  time  the 
stupendous  bribe  had  been  mentioned  in 
Parliament.  Lord  Castlereagh  coolly 
said: — 

"As  the  disfranchisement  of  many 
boroughs  would  diminish  the  influence 
and  privileges  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
property  was  connected  with  such  places 
of  election,  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
their  complaints  by  promising  that,  if  the 
plan  submitted  to  the  House  should  be 
Anally  approved,  he  would  offer  some 
measure  of  compensation  to  those  indi- 
viduals whose  peculiar  interests  should 
suffer  in  the  arrangement. 

"  Much  and  deep  objection  might  be 
stated  to  such  a  measure;  but  it  surely 
was  consonant  with  the  privileges  of  pri- 
vate justice;  it  was  calculated  to  meet 
the  feelings  of  the  moderate ;  and  it  was 
better  to  resort  to  such  a  measure,  how- 
ever objectionable,  than  adhere  to  the 
present  system,  and  keep  afloat  for  ever 
the  dangerous  question  of  Parliamentary 


reform.  If  this  were  a  measure  of  pur- 
chase, it  should  be  recollected  that  it 
would  be  the  purchase  of  peace,  and  the 
expense  of  it  would  be  redeemed  by  one 
year's  saving  of  the  Union." 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  any  of  the  other  classes 
of  bribes  which  were  to  reward  those 
patriots  who  would  consent  to  enrich 
Ireland  by  all  these  gains  and  savings. 
He  knew  that  the  faithful  Mr.  Cooke  was 
arranging  those  matters  of  business  in  the 
lobbies,  in  the  corridors,  on  the  very  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  Minister  and  his  whole 
scheme.  He  treated  as  visionary  all  the 
proffered  advantages  of  Union.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  Union  would 
produce  but  one  solid  effect,  which  would 
be  to  translate  the  Irish  into  English 
bishops. 

He  then  summed  up  the  effects  of  the 
Union  in  these  terms: — "Your  peerage 
is  to  be  disgraced,  your  Commons  pur- 
chased ;  no  additional  advantage  in  com- 
merce ;  for  twenty  years  a  little  saving 
in  contributions,  but  if  the  Cabinet  of 
England  think  that  we  contribute  more 
than  we  should,  why  not  correct  that 
extravagance  now  ?  If  anything  should 
be  conceded  in  the  way  of  trade,  why  is  it 
not  conceded  now?  Are  any  of  those 
benefits  incompatible  with  our  present 
state  ?  No !  but  the  Minister  wants  to 
carry  his  union  ;  and  no  favour,  however 
trifling,  can  be  yielded  to  us,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  purchase  it  with  the  exis- 
tence of  Parliament  and  the  liberties  of 
the  country. " 

Sir  John  Parnell,  Mr.  Dobbs,  Mr.  Sau- 
rin,  Mr.  Peter  Burrowes,  all  attacked  the 
measure,  and  exposed  the  fallacies  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and  amongst  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Minister,  we  still  find  the 
name  of  John  Claudius  Beresford,  of  the 
"Riding-House,"  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Orangemen.  His  time  for  being  converted 
had  not  yet  come. 

Mr.  Grattan  spoke  at  considerable 
length.  He  said,  "In  this  proposition, 
the  Minister  had  gigantic  difficulties  to 
encounter.  It  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  explain  away  the  tyrannical  acts  of  a 
century;  to  apologize  for  the  lawless  and 
oppressive  proceedings  of  England,  for  a 
system  which  had  counteracted  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence  towards  Ireland,  and 
had  kept  her  in  a  state  of  thraldom  and 
misery;  to  prove  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  undergone  a  great  change  of 
disposition  ;  to  disprove  two  consequences 
which  were  portended  by  the  odium  of 
the  Union,  and  the  increased  expenses  of 
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the  empire — namely,  a  military  govern- 
ment for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  no 
very  distant  period  an  augmentation  of 
taxes ;  to  deny  or  dispute  the  growth 
of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  under  the 
maternal  wine  of  her  own  Parliament ; 
to  controvert  the  sufficiency  of  that  Legis- 
lature for  imperial  purposes  or  commercial 
objects,  though  facts  were  against  him  ; 
and  to  explode  or  recall  his  repeated 
declarations  in  its  favour.  In  short,  he 
had  to  prove  many  points  which  he  could 
by  no  means  demonstrate,  and  to  dis- 
prove many  which  might  be  forcibly 
maintained  against  him.  It  was,  more- 
over, singular  to  behold  the  man  who 
denied  the  right  of  Franco  to  alter  her 
government,  maintaining  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  annul  her 
Constitution." 

He  then  urged  the  very  serious  im- 
portance of  the  question.  It  was  not 
such  as  had  formerly  occupied  their 
attention  ;  not  old  Poynings,  not  pecula- 
tion, nor  an  embargo,  not  a  Catholic  Bill 
— not  a  Reform  BilL  It  was  their  being ; 
it  was  more,  it  was  their  life  to  come, 
whether  they  would  go  to  the  tomb  of 
Charlemont  and  the  volunteers,  and 
erase  his  epitaph,  or  whether  their  chil- 
dren should  go  to  their  graves,  saying, 
"  A  venal,  a  military  court  attacked  the 
liberties  of  the  Irish,  and  here  lie  the 
bones  of  the  honourable  men  who  saved 
their  country."  Such  an  epitaph  was  a 
nobility  which  the  king  could  not  give  to 
his  slaves— it  was  a  glory  which  the 
Crown  could  not  give  to  the  king. 

On  a  division  there  appeared  for  the 
printing  of  the  Articles  one  hundred  and 
tifty -eight;  against  it,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  ;  giving  the  Minister  a  majority  of 
forty-three.  • 

Even  the  staunch  Unionist,  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  is  honest  enough  to  say  on  this 
occasion : — 

"  When  the  number  of  the  placemen, 
pensioners,  and  other  influenced  members 
who  had  voted  on  the  late  division  is 
considered,  the  Minister  had  but  slender 
grounds  for  triumphing  in  his  majority 
of  forty-three,  if  from  them  were  to  be 
collected  the  genuine  sense  of  the  inde- 
pendent part  of  that  House,  and  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  whom  they  repre- 
Bented. 

And  he  adds  in  a  note : — 

"  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  both  Houses, 
sacrificed  their  convictions.  Twenty- 
seven  new  titles  were  added  to  the  Peer- 
age ;  promotions,  grants,  concessions, 
arrangements,   promises,    were    lavished 

*  For  the  Articles  of  Union  at  lull  length,  see 
Appendix  Ho.  1. 


with  a  profusion  never  before  known  in 
that  country.  Pity  for  both  sides  that 
so  great  and  important  a  political  mea- 
sure should  owe  any  part  of  its  success 
to  other  than  the  means  of  temperate 
reason  and  persuasion." 

Triumphantly  Lord  Castlereagh  sent 
up  his  Articles  to  the  Lords,  where 
Lord  Clare  was  ready  for  his  part  of 
the  work.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  made  that  long  and  able  discourse 
which  has  been  so  often  reprinted,  and 
from  which  many  extracts  have  ben 
already  given  in  these  pages.  Great  part 
of  it  consists  of  a  historical  disquisition 
upon  the  whole  career  of  the  I 
colony:  its  connection  on  one  hand  with 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  English  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  whilst  it  contains  many  truths 
powerfully  expressed,  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole  is  to  traduce  all  the  classes, 
sects,  and  parties  of  Ireland  for  several 
centuries.  Grattan  afterwards  wrote  an 
answer  to  this  speech,  charging  the  Chan- 
cellor with  many  deliberate  misrepresen- 
tations and  falsehoods.  "Hi;;  idi  .. 
said  Mr.  Grattan,  "  was  to  make  the  Irish 
history  a  calumny  against  their  ances- 
tors, in  order  to  disfranchise  their  pos- 
terity." 

The  measure  was  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  the  Earl  of  Bella- 
mont,  Lord  Powerscourt,  Lord  Dillon, 
and  others,  supported  by  Lord  Glent- 
worth,  Lord  Glendore,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel.  However,  on  the  first 
division  there  was  a  large  majority  for 
the  Government — seventy-five  for,  and 
twenty-six  against.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Union  were  thus  propounded 
and  accepted  in  both  Houses  of  the  Irish 
Legislature. 

In  the  next  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Honourable  Isaac  Corry, 
who  seemed  to  have  taken  special  charge 
of  replying  to  Mr.  Grattan,  again  made 
a  coarse  personal  attack  on  that  gentle- 
man. Grattan  replied  with  such  studied 
and  contemptuous  insult  as  to  throw 
upon  Mr.  Corry  the  onus  of  resentment. 

The  House  saw  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences. The  Speaker  (the  House  was 
in  Committee)  sent  for  Mr.  Grattan  into 
his  chamber,  and  pressed  his  interposi- 
tion for  an  amicable  adjustment,  which 
Mr.  Grattan  positively  refused,  saying, 
he  saw,  and  had  been  for  some  time  aware 
of,  a  set  made  at  him,  to  pistol  him  off  on 
that  question ;  therefore  it  was  as  well 
that  the  experiment  were  tried  then  as  at 
any  other  time.  Both  parties  instantly 
left  the  House  upon  Mr.  Grattan's  finish- 
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ing  his  philippic.  They  met  without 
delay  in  a  field  on  the  Ball's  Bridge  Road, 
and  after  an  exchange  of  two  shots,  Mr. 
Corry  received  a  wound  in  the  hand.  So 
the  affair  ended.  The  populace,  amongst 
whom  the  certainty  of  a  duel  was  noised 
abroad,  followed  the  parties  to  the  ground; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  if  Mr. 
G  rattan  had  fallen,  his  antagonist  would 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  spot. 

On  the  21st  of  February  Lord  Castle- 
reagh took  his  next  step.  This  was  to 
move  the  adoption  in  the  Commons  of 
the  Articles,  one  by  one.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  analyze  the  speeches  made  at  the 
various  debates  which  intervened  before 
the  final  scene  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
They  generally  dealt  with  the  same  facts 
and  the  same  principles ;  but  on  one  of 
these  occasions  there  were  two  efforts  to 
obtain  at  least  some  delay  in  the  re- 
morseless progress  of  the  Minister.  On 
the  4th  of  March  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby, 
alleging  that  the  Sovereign  would  not 
have  persisted  in  recommending  the 
present  measure  unless  he  had  firmly 
believed  that  the  sentiments  of  the  public 
on  the  subject  had  undergone  a  great 
change,  urged  the  House  to  remove  so 
injurious  a  delusion  by  an  intimation  of 
the  truth.  A  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  Anti-Union  petitions  would,  he  said, 
correct  that  error  ;  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed  an  address,  stating  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people,  petitions  against  a  Legislative 
Union  had  been  presented  to  the  Parlia- 
ment from  twenty-six  counties,  and  from 
various  cities  and  towns. 

The  reply  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  this 
moderate  proposal  was  highly  character- 
istic. He  contented  himself  with  affirm- 
ing that  the  public  opinion  had  really 
undergone  a  change  friendly  to  the 
measure,  and  that  seventy-four  declara- 
tions, nineteen  of  which  were  those  of 
counties,  had  been  presented  in  its  favour. 
Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  he  would 
oppose  a  motion  which  derogated  from 
the  deliberative  power  of  Parliament,  and 
tended  to  encourage  a  popular  interference 
pregnant  in  these  critical  times  with 
danger  and  alarm. 

In  another  debate  Mr.  Speaker  Foster 
took  occasion  to  point  out  and  de- 
nounce the  manifest  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  their  Article  relating  to  the 
Irish  peerage.  He  said  it  created  a 
sort  of  mongrel  peer,  half  lord,  half 
commoner,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
complete,  and  yet  enough  of  each  to 
remind  you  of  the  motley  mixture.  It 
would  depress  the  spirit  and  enervate  the 
exertions  of  all  the  rising  nobility  of  the 


land.  Further,  by  a  strange  sort  of 
absurdity,  the  measure,  in  suffering  a 
peer,  as  a  commoner,  to  take  a  British 
seat,  and  refusing  to  allow  him  an  Irish 
one,  admitted  this  monstrous  position, 
that  in  the  country  where  his  property, 
his  connections,  and  residence  were,  he 
should  not  be  chosen  a  legislator,  but 
where  he  was  wholly  a  stranger  he  might. 
The  certain  consequence  of  which  was 
that  it  would  induce  a  residence  of  the 
Irish  nobility  in  Britain,  where  they 
might  be  elected  commoners,  and  must, 
of  course,  solicit  interest;  thereby  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Irish  absentees, 
and  gradually  weaning  the  men  of  largest 
fortune  from  an  acquaintance  or  a  con- 
nection with  their  native  country. 

Mr.  Sum-in  and  Sir  John  Parnell  then 
severally  proposed  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament; 
but  this  project  was  scouted  by  the 
triumphant  Castle  party.  If  that  present 
Parliament,  they  argued,  had  no  power 
to  do  the  deed,  neither  would  any  other. 
Besides,  that  very  Parliament  was  already 
bought  up  by  the  Castle ;  and  the  Castle 
would  have  value  for  its  money,  or  rather 
the  nation's  money — for  the  peculiar  and 
exquisite  villany  of  this  transaction  was, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  to  pay 
the  purchase-money  of  their  own  sale  to 
their  enemies. 

While  these  last  struggles  of  a  perish- 
ing nation  were  taking  place  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  there  was  deep  gloom 
hanging  over  Dublin  and  the  country. 
The  Houses  were  now  always  surrounded 
by  military,  judiciously  posted  in  College 
Green,  Dame  and  Westmoreland  Streets, 
ostensibly  to  keep  the  peace,  but  really  to 
strike  terror,  and  prevent  any  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  feeling  by  the  fear  of  a 
sudden  onslaught.  Lord  Castlereagh  also 
threatened  to  remove  the  Parliament  to 
Cork,  if  its  proceedings  were  at  all  troubled 
by  the  populace.  Unfortunately,  the  Anti- 
Unionists  had  no  efficient  organization, 
and  no  acknowledged  leader.  "  Con- 
versions" to  Unionism  were  every  day 
taking  place,  through  the  earnest  per- 
suasions of  Mr.  Cooke.  Some  of  the 
cheated  and  deluded  Catholic  Bishops 
began  to  send  addresses  to  the  Castle 
favourable  to  the  Union.  Bishop  Lanigan, 
of  Kilkenny,  and  his  clergy,  addressed 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  this  sense:  a  pro- 
ceeding which  bitterly  hurt  and  grieved 
the  mass  of  the  Catholic  laity,  although 
in  the  address  itself  occurred  a  ludicrous 
application  of  a  phraee,  which  made  the 
people  laugh,  as  they  are  at  all  times 
willing  to  do.  One  of  his  Excellency's 
eyes,   by  some  natural  defect,  appeared 
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considerably  diminished,  and,  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  was  generally  in  a 
state  of  motion.  The  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  and  clergy  having  never  before 
seen  the  Marquis,  unfortunately  com- 
menced their  address  with  the  most  vial 
d  propos  exordium  of — "  Your  Excellency 
has  always  kept  a  steady  eye  on  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland."  The  address  was 
presented  at  levee.  His  Excellency,  how- 
ever, was  graciously  pleased  not  to  return 
any  answer  to  that  part  of  their  compli- 
ment. 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  justice  to  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  that  they  were  really 
deceived  by  the  continual  representations 
of  Ministers;  and,  indeed,  we  may  be 
sure  that  in  private  conference  with 
Archbishop  Troy,  Lord  Cornwallis  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  stereotyped 
formula  always  repeated  in  Parliament, 
with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
but  plainly  promised  that  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation would  be  immediately  made  a 
Cabinet  question.  •     However  that  may 

•  Mr.  Plowden,  who  could  not  think  of  supposing 
that  liritish  Ministers  did  not  mean  what  i  ■ 
gives  what  he  considers  a  clear  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics: — 

"That  the  British  Ministers  were  sincere  in  their 
intentions  of  bringing  forward,  and  confident  in 
their  expectations  of  carrying,  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
is  manifest  from  certain  written  communications 
made  by  them  to  some  of  the  leading  persons  of 
the  Catholic  body,  about  the  time  of  their  retiring 
from  office,  which  were  to  the  following  effect:— 

"Tho  leading  part  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
finding  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  bringing 
forward  measures  of  concession  to  the  Catholic 
body,  whilst  in  office,  have  felt  it  impossible  to 
continue  in  administration  under  the  inability  to 
propose  it  with  the  circumstances  necessary  to 
carrying  the  measure  with  all  its  advantages,  and 
they  have  retired  from  His  Majesty's  service,  con- 
sidering this  line  of  conduct  as  most  likely  to 
contribute  to  its  ultimate  success.  The  Catholic 
body  will  therefore  see  how  much  their  future 
hopes  must  depend  upon  strengthening  their  cause 
by  good  conduct  in  the  meantime.  They  will 
prudently  consider  their  prospects  as  arising  from 
the  persons  who  now  espouse  their  interests,  and 
compare  them  with  those  which  they  could  look 
to  from  any  other  quarter.  They  may  with  con- 
fidence rely  on  the  zealous  support  of  all  those 
who  retire,  and  of  many  who  remain  in  office, 
when  it  can  be  given  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
They  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  do  his 
utmost  to  establish  their  cause  in  the  public 
favour,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  finally 
attaining  their  objects;  and  the  Catholics  will  feci 
that,  as  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  concur  in  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  force  it  now,  he  must  at  all  times 
repress,  with  the  same  decision  as  if  he  held  an 
adverse  opinion,  any  unconstitutional  conduct  in 
the  Catholic  body. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Catholics  will  take  the  most 
loyal,  dutiful,  and  patient  line  of  conduct;  that 
they  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into 
measures  which  can,  by  any  construction,  give  a 
handle  to  the  opposers  of  their  wishes,  either  to 
misinterpret  their  principles  or  to  raise  an  argu- 
ment for  resisting  their  claims;  but  that  by  their 
prudent  and  exemplary  demeanour  they  will  afford 
additional  grounds  to  the  growing  number  of  their 
advocates  to  enforce  their  claims  on  proper  occa- 


be,  it  is  certain  that  the  friends  of  inde- 
pendence, while  they  were  Struggling 
against  the  Union  in  Parliament,  were 
discouraged  on  fiuding  their  efforts  not 
only  not  appreciated,  but  actually  thwarted 
by  certain  of  the  Catholic  prelates  who 
exercised  necessarily  so  large  an  inllueiice 
in  the  country. 

Thus  all  was  gloom  and  despondency, 
while  the  several  "Articles"  were  sepa- 
rately argued  and  assented  to.  This  was 
finished  on  the  22d  of  March. 

A  message  was  then  sent  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  importing  that  the  Commons 
had  agreed  to  the  Articles  of  the  Union ; 
and  on  the  27th  the  Peers  intimated  to 
the  other  House,  that  they  had  adopted 
them  with  some  alterations  and  additions. 
Two  amendments  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  adopted,  importing 
that  on  the  extinction  of  three  Irish  peer- 
ages, one  might  be  created,  till  the  number 
should  be  reduced  to  one  hundred,  and 
afterwards  one  for  every  failure;  and 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  Irish  for  the 
Imperial  Parliament  should  be  the  same 
in  point  of  property  with  those  of  tho 
British  members.  These  amendments 
were  readily  approved  by  the  Commons; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  immediately  pro- 
posed an  address  to  His  Majesty,  in 
which  both  Houses  concurred.  In  this 
address  they  declared  that  they  cordially 
embraced  the  principle  of  incorporating 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  king- 
dom, by  a  complete  and  entire  union  of 
their  Legislatures ;  that  they  considered 
the  resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament 

sions.  until  their  objects  can  be  finally  and  advan- 
tageously attained. 

"  The  Sentiments  of  a  Sincere  Friend  (i.  o.,  Marquis 
Cornwallis)  to  the  Catholic  Claims. 

" '  If  the  Catholics  should  now  proceed  to  vio- 
lence, or  entertain  any  ideas  of  gaining  their 
object  by  convulsive  measures,  or  forming  associa- 
tions with  men  of  Jacobinical  principles,  they 
must,  of  course,  lose  the  support  and  aid  of  thoso 
who  have  sacrificed  their  own  situations  in  their 
cause,  but  who  would,  at  the  same  time,  feel  it  to 
bo  their  indispensable  duty  to  oppose  everything 
tending  to  confusion. 

'"On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Catholics  bo 
sensible  of  the  benefit  they  possess  by  having  so 
many  characters  of  eminence  pledged  not  to  em- 
bark in  the  service  of  Government,  except  on  the 
terms  of  the  Catholic  privileges  being  obtained,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  on  balancing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  they  would 
prefer  a  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanour  to  any 
line  of  conduct  of  an  opposite  description.' 

"The  originals  of  these  two  declarations  were 
handed  to  Dr.  Troy,  and  afterwards  to  Lord 
Fingall  on  the  same  day,  by  Marquis  Cornwallis, 
in  the  presence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Littlehales, 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  1801,  shortly  before  his 
departure  from  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  his  suc- 
cessor. His  Excellency  desired  they  should  be 
discreetly  communicated  to  the  Bishops  and  principal 
Catholics,  but  not  inserted  in  the  newspapers." 
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as  wisely  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of 
such  a  settlement ;  that  by  those  proposi- 
tions they  had  been  guided  in  their 
proceedings;  and  that  the  resolutions 
now  offered  were  those  Articles  which,  if 
approved  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  they  were  ready  to  confirm 
and  ratify,  in  order  that  the  same  might 
be  established  for  ever  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  both  Parliaments. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business,  the 
matter  rested  in  Ireland ;  and  the  British 
Parliament  had  next  to  do  its  part— a 
matter  which  might  be  supposed  some- 
what doubtful,  if  all  the  advantages  of 
the  proposed  Union  were  to  be,  as  Lord 
Castlereagh  said,  on  the  side  of  Ireland ; 
but  we  shall  find  that  this  consideration 
did  not  act  upon  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  England. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1800. 

The  Union  in  English  Parliament— Opposed  by 
Lord  Holland— Mr.  Grey — Sheridan — lri8h  Act 
for  Electors — Distribution  of  Seats— Castlereagh 
brings  in  Bill  for  the  Union — Warm  Debates — 
Union  denounced  by  Plunket,  Busho,  Saurin, 
Grattan — Their  Earnest  Language — Last  Days 
of  the  Parliament — Last  Scene — Passes  the 
Lords — The  Protesting  Peers — The  Compensa- 
tion Act — The  King  Congratulates  the  British 
Parliament— Lord  Cornwallis — The  Irish — Union 
to  date  from  January  1,  1801— Irish  Debt— His- 
tory of  it 

In  the  Parliament  of  England  there  was 
no  danger  that  any  time  would  be  lost. 
The  Articles  of  Union  passed  through  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  they  had  been  origin- 
ally framed  by  the  British  Ministry,  hav- 
ing received  no  other  alterations  in  their 
progress  than  such  as  were  dictated  by 
the  Court.  They  were  now  brought  for- 
ward as  terms  proposed  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  in  the  form  of 
resolutions ;  and  on  April  2,  1800,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Lords  a  message  from  the  King, 
and  at  the  same  time  presented  to  them, 
as  documents,  a  copy  of  the  Irish  address, 
with  the  resolutions. 

Lord  Holland  in  vain  opposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee ;  he  objected  to 
the  whole  project  of  Union.  "  It  was 
evidently  offensive  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish ;  and,  if  it  should  be  carried  into 
effect  against  the  sense  of  the  people,  it 
would  endanger  the  connection  between 
the  countries,  and  might  produce  irrepar- 
able mischief.  He  should  oppose  the 
motion  for  a  committee." 


All  remonstrance  was  useless.  Ministers 
felt  that  their  arrangements  were  perfect, 
and  the  result  sure;  they  would  never, 
perhaps,  hold  Ireland  so  thoroughly  in 
hand  as  they  held  her  now — thanks  to 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

On  a  division,  only  three  Peers  (the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Lords  Holland 
and  King)  voted  against,  and  eighty-two 
supported  the  motion  for  going  into  a 
committee.  The  first  three  Articles  were 
then  proposed  to  the  committee,  and  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Peers. 

The  motion  for  a  committee  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Pitt  entered  at  great  length 
into  the  whole  question,  going  in  general 
over  the  same  well -beaten  ground.  In 
closing  his  speech,  this  Minister  (knowing 
well  the  system  of  management  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  —  and  knowing,  also, 
that  everybody  else  knew  it)  was  not 
ashamed  to  say  : — 

"  The  ample  discussion  which  every 
part  of  this  subject  has  met  with  (so 
ample  that  nothing  like  its  deliberation 
was  ever  known  before  in  any  Legislature) 
has  silenced  clamour,  has  rooted  out  pre- 
judice, has  overruled  objections,  has  an- 
suxred  all  argument,  has  refuted  all  cards, 
and  causal  the  plan  (<>  be  entirely  esteemed. 
Both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  after 
long  discussion,  mature  deliberation,  and 
laborious  inquiry,  have  expressed  them- 
selves clearly  and  decidedly  in  its  favour. 
The  opinion  of  the  people,  who,  from  their 
means  of  information,  were  most  likely, 
because  best  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  is  decidedly  in  its  favour." 

Mr.  Grey  (afterwards  Lord  Grey)  still 
opposed  the  Union.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  last  assertions,  he  permitted  him- 
self to  doubt  their  accuracy : — 

' '  It  was  said  that  the  public  voice  was 
in  its  favour,  after  a  fair  appeal  to  the 
unbiassed  sense  of  the  nation.  Nineteen 
counties  were  said  to  have  signified  a 
wish  for  its  adoption ;  and  he  believed 
that  addresses  had  really  been  presented 
from  that  number  of  shires ;  but  by  whom 
they  were  signed  he  did  not  exactly  know, 
though  it  had  been  understood  they  were 
procured  at  meetings  not  regularly  con- 
vened, and  promoted  by  the  personal 
exertions  of  a  governor  who,  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Crown,  added 
the  terrors  of  martial  law.  To  speak  of 
the  uncontrolled  opinion  of  the  commu- 
nity in  such  a  case,  reminded  him  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  account  to  Richard 
III.  of  the  manner  in  which  the  citizens 
of  London  had  agreed  to  his  claim  of  the 
Crown — 
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'Some  followers  of  mine  own 
At  lowest  end  o'  the  hall  hurl'd  op  their  caps. 
And  some  ten  voices   cried,   God  save   King 
Richard! 

And  thus  I  took  the  'vantage  of  those  few 

Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,  quoth  I; 
This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  toBichard.'" 

Mr.  Grey  proceeded  further.  He  in- 
dignantly exposed  a  portion  of  the  infamies 
then  perpetrated  iu  Ireland ;  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  that  he  had  fully 
informed  himself     He  said: — 

"  He  did  not  mean  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  the 
facts  were  notorious.  There  are  three 
hundred  members  in  all,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  these  strenuously  opposed 
the  measure;  among  whom  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  members,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
almost  all  the  towns  which  it  is  proposed 
shall  send  members  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. One  hundred  and  sixty-two 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Union — of  those, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  placemen, 
some  of  them  wen  Kiulisli  Generals  on 
the  Staff,  without  one  foot  of  ground  in 
Ireland,  and  completely  dependent  upon 
Government.  Is  there  any  ground,  then, 
to  presume  that  even  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  thinks  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  supposes ;  or  that,  acting  only 
from  a  regard  to  the  good  of  their  country, 
the  members  would  not  have  reprobated 
the  measure  as  strongly  and  unanimously 
as  the  rest  of  the  people?  But  this  is  not 
all.  Let  us  reflect  upon  the  arts  which 
have  been  used  since  the  last  session  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  to  pack  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  All  holding 
offices  under  Government,  even  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  Minister,  who  had 
uniformly  supported  his  administration 
till  the  present  occasion,  if  they  hesitated 
to  vote  as  directed,  were  dismissed  from 
office,  and  striped  of  their  employments. 
Even  this  step  was  found  ineffectual,  and 
other  arts  were  had  recourse  to,  which  I 
cannot  name  in  this  place;  all  will  easily 
conjecture.  A  bill  for  preserving  the 
purity  of  Parliament  was  likewise  abused, 
and  no  less  than  sixty-three  seats  were 
vacated  by  their  holders  having  received 
nominal  offices.  I  will  not  press  this 
subject  further  upon  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  I  defy  any  man  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  that  he 
believes  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was 
sincerely  in  favour  of  the  measure. "  Mr. 
Grey  then  moved  an  address  to  His 
Majesty,  praying  him  to  direct  his  Minis- 
ters to  suspend  all  proceedings  on  the 
Union  till  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 


Ireland  respecting  that  measure  should 
have  been  ascertained. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  of  course,  was  at  his  post, 
and  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey. 
He  deprecated  the  prosecution  of  a  mea- 
sure which,  if  it  should  be  carried  into 
effect  by  corruption  or  violence,  would 
become  the  fatal  source  of  discontent  and 
rebellion.  That  the  Union  had  tin 
ral  approbation  and  independent 
of  the  Irish  nation,  a  number  of  add  WW 
and  declarations  were  mentioned  as  a 
proof;  but  where  were  these  addresses? 
The  addresses  against  it  were  easy  to  be 
found.  Twenty-seven  of  the  counties  had 
openly  declared  against  it ;  and  witli  these 
would  have  united  Antrim  and  SligO,  it' 
martial  law  had  not  been  proclaimed,  and 
prevented  the  intended  meeting*  If  the 
measure  were  thus  to  be  carried,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  tyranuy  and  oppression,  and 
must  become  the  fatal  source  of  new  dis- 
contents and  future  rebellions;  and  the 
only  standard  round  which  the  pride,  the 
passions,  and  the  prejudices  of  Irishmen 
would  rally,  would  be  that  which  would 
lead  them  to  the  recovery  of  a  constitution 
that  would  have  been  thus  foully  and 
oppressively  wrested  from  them.  No  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  deny  the  notorious 
fact,  that  sixty-five  seats  had  been  vacated 
to  make  places  for  men  whose  obsequious- 
ness would  not  permit  them  to  oppose  the 
measure;  and  it  was  equally  notorious 
that  no  art  or  influence  which  the  policy 
of  corruption  and  intimidation  could  put 
in  play  had  been  left  untried  to  gain  over 
partizans  to  the  Union. 

It  is,  indeed,  singular  that  in  the  course 
of  these  debates  no  Minister  was  hardy 
enough  to  deny  the  system  of  intimidation 
and  bribery.  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  con- 
tented himself  on  this  occasion  with  say- 
ing "he  would  not  admit"  that  the  Irish 
in  general  dissented  from  the  scheme. 
Lord  Carysford  boldly  propounded  a 
strange  argument;  he  affirmed,  that  the 
Unionists  in  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
a  much  greater  extent  of  property  than 
their  adversaries,  in  the  Lords  ten  to  one, 
and  that  the  judging  portion  of  the 
people  approved  the  project.  Mr.  Pitt, 
however,  indignantly  scouted  the  idea 
of  appealing  to  a  community  so  in- 
fluenced by  factious  leaders;  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  constitutional  assent  of 
Parliament. 

In  short,  Mr.  Grey's  motion,  to  "suspend 
proceedings  on  the  Union  till  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Ireland  should  be 
ascertained,"  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six,  against  thirty. 
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And  the  first  three  Articles  were  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

Other  debates  upon  various  parts  of  the 
Articles  had  uniformly  the  same  result — 
vast  majorities  for  the  Minister.  Two 
incidents  only  of  these  discussions  merit 
notice. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  a  debate  arose 
upon  a  motion  of  Lord  Holland,  tending 
to  give  the  Catholics  a  pledge  or  prospect 
of  the  abolition  of  the  disabilities  to 
which  they  were  still  subject  both  in  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain.  This  was  op- 
posed on  the  part  of  Government  as  "  un- 
seasonable." Ministers,  in  fact,  intended 
that  the  Catholic  bishops  and  influential 
leaders  should  content  themselves  with 
the  vague  promises  already  so  often  men- 
tioned. The  Government  was  practically 
receiving  support  for  their  measure  from 
many  of  those  prelates  and  gentlemen,  on 
the  faith  of  the  treacherous  promises  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  underlings ;  and 
had  no  idea  of  pledging  the  British  Par- 
liament to  emancipation.  Lord  Grenville 
"was  of  opinion  that  these  questions 
would  be  best  determined  by  an  United 
Parliament."     So  the  subject  dropped. 

The  other  incident  arose  from  the  alarm 
of  the  woollen  manufacturers.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  this  class  of  manufac- 
turers, in  the  reign  of  William  ill.,  had 
been  able  to  procure  express  Acts  of  the 
English  Parliament  for  the  destruction  of 
that  kind  of  industry  in  Ireland,  and  to 
ensure  to  themselves  the  full  monopoly  of 
Irish  wool  in  fleece.  They  were  now  very 
naturally  of  opinion  that  the  commercial 
"Article"  in  the  Articles  of  Union,  per- 
mitting the  free  mutual  import  and  ex- 
port between  the  two  islands,  was  a  gross 
infringement  upon  their  vested  rights. 
They,  accordingly,  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  "  Article."  Their 
demand  was  too  monstrous,  but  it  was 
sustained  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  Mr.  Pitt,  however, 
who  knew  that  the  English  monopoly  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  now  practi- 
cally safe  enough,  maintained  that,  if 
any  transfer  of  manufacture  should  result 
from  the  permission  of  exporting  wool  it 
would  be  gradual  and  inconsiderable ;  that 
any  void  which  it  might  occasion  would 
be  much  more  than  filled  up  by  the  great 
increase  of  our  trade  in  this  article ;  that 
we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  scarcity 
of  the  commodity,  or  dread  the  rivalry  of 
the  Irish  in  the  manufacture;  and  that 
his  friend's  proposal  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary deviation  from  that  liberal  principle 
of  a  free  intercourse  which  was  the  in- 
tended basis  of  the  Union.    The  Article, 


therefore,  was  adopted  as  it  stood,  to  the 
deep  indignation  of  the  good  people  of 
Leeds  and  all  Yorkshire. 

All  the  Articles  had  been  adopted  before 
the  9th  of  May.  A  joint  address  was  on 
that  day  presented  to  the  King,  importing 
that  they  were  now  ready  to  conclude  an 
Union  with  the  Irish  Parliament  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Articles.  This  address,  in  a 
tone  which  resembles  a  cold  and  solemn 
sneer,  expresses  the  "  unspeakable  satis- 
faction "  of  Parliament  at  "  the  general 
conformity  of  the  Articles  transmitted 
from  Ireland  with  those  which  they  had 
voted  in  the  preceding  year." 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  that  each 
Parliament  was  to  frame  the  Articles  into 
a  bill,  and  so  pass  the  Act  of  Union. 

As  an  Irish  Act  for  regulating  elections 
was  to  be  incorporated  in  the  general  bill 
of  Union,  Lord  Castlereagh  at  once,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  brought  in  that 

Earliamentary  measure.  It  passed  the 
louse  of  Commons  on  the  20th  of  May. 
This  measure  arranged  the  representation 
as  it  remained  from  the  Union  until  the 
"Reform  Act."  It  gave  one  member  of 
Parliament  to  each  of  the  following 
towns : — 

Waterford,  Limerick,  Belfast,  Drog- 
heda,  Carrickfergus,  Newry,  Kilkenny, 
Londonderry,  Galway,  Clonmell,  Wex- 
ford, Armagh,  Youghall,  Bandon,  Dun- 
dalk,  Kinsaie,  Lisburne,  Sligo,  Catherlogh, 
Ennis,  Dungarvan,  Down-Patrick,  Cole- 
raine,  Mallow,  Athlone,  New-Ross,  Tralee, 
CasheL  Dungannon,  Portarlington,  and 
Enniskillen.  One  member  for  each  of 
these  towns,  with  four  for  Dublin  and 
Cork,  one  for  the  University,  and  sixty- 
four  representatives  of  the  thirty-two 
counties. 

The  Act  then  made  its  singular  pro- 
vision to  allow  present  Irish  members  of 
Parliament  to  sit  in  a  Parliament  they 
had  never  been  elected  to  serve  in.  ft 
provided  that,  if  the  King  should  autho- 
rize the  present  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  to  form  a  part  of  the  first 
Imperial  Legislature,  the  sitting  members 
for  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  for  the  thirty- 
two  counties  of  Ireland,  should  represent 
the  same  cities  and  shires  in  that  Parlia- 
ment; that  the  written  names  of  the 
members  for  the  college  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  for  the  cities  of  Waterford  and 
Limerick,  and  the  other  towns  before 
mentioned,  should  be  put  into  a  glass, 
and  successively  drawn  out  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Crown,  and  that,  of  the  two  represen- 
tatives of  each  of  those  places,  the  indi- 
vidual whose  name  should  be  first  drawn 
should  serve  for  the  same  place  in  the  first 
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United  Legislature;  and  that,  when  a 
new  Parliament  should  be  convoked,  writs 
should  be  sent  to  the  Irish  counties,  to 
the  University,  and  to  the  cities  and 
boroughs  above  specified,  for  the  election 
of  members  in  the  usual  mode,  according 
to  the  number  then  adjusted. 

The  Act  also  arranged  the  rotation  in 
which  the  four  Irish  bishops  should  sit  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  also  the  election 
of  the  twenty-eight  Irish  Peers  by  their 
own  order. 

On  the  very  next  day — for  Ministers 
were  in  hot  haste — Castlereagh  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Union.  Leave  was  given  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  against  one 
hundred.  It  was  at  once  presented,  read, 
mid  ordered  to  be  printed.  On  the  25th 
it  was  read  again.  The  uncorrupted 
members  of  the  House  looked  on  with 
ini|"itcnt  indignation.  Mr.  Grattan  pro- 
posed a  delay  until  the  1st  of  August,  to 
allow  the  measure  to  be  more  fully  can- 
vassed. He  proceeded  also  to  argue  very 
Warmly  against  the  whole  principle  of  it. 
He  said  it  was  "  a  breach  of  a  solemn 
covenant,  an  innovation  promoted  by 
martial  law,  an  unauthorized  assumption 
of  a  competency  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  the  realm,  an  unjustifiable  at- 
tempt to  injure  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  bill  would  be,  quoad  the 
constitution,  equivalent  to  a  murder,  and, 
quoad  the  Government,  to  a  separation. 
If  it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  he  fore- 
told its  want  of  permanence,  and  intimated 
bis  apprehensions  that  popular  discontent, 
]K,rhaps  dangerous  commotions,  might 
result  from  its  enforcement." 

Lord  Castlereagh  defended  the  bill,  and 
censured  the  inflammatory  language  of 
.Mr.  ( :  rattan.  "  But  he  defied,"  he  said, 
"  their  incentives  to  treason,  and  had  no 
doubt  of  the  energy  of  the  Government  in 
defending  the  Constitution  against  every 
attack."  Such  was  the  insolent  and  half- 
menacing  tone  adopted  upon  system  by 
the  Administration. 

Several  earnest  debates  followed.  The 
faithful  representatives  of  the  people, 
whom  money,  and  place,  and  title  could 
not  buy,  did  their  sad  duty  to  the  end. 
The  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  purest  patriots  of  whom  his- 
tory makes  mention,  could  at  least  pro- 
test against  this  parricide  and  suicide,  and 
their  solemn  and  well-weighed  words  of 
warning  and  expostulation,  if  they  could 
not  save  the  country  for  that  time,  remain 
on  record  as  a  protest,  as  a  continual 
claim,  and  perpetual  muniment  of  title, 
on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
nation.      As  several   passages    of   these 


Anti-Union  pleadings  have  been  often 
cited  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  others,  who 
have  never  ceased  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  that  evil  Act,  they  have  1  n 
cal,  and  must  always  be  held  an  essential 
part  of  any  history  of  Ireland. 

William  Conyngham  Plunket,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  said: — 

"  Sir,  I,  in  the  most  express  terms, 
deny  the  competency  of  Parliament  to  do 
this  act.  I  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to  lay 
your  hands  upon  the  Constitution.  I  leu 
you  that  if,  circumstanced  as  you  are, 
you  pass  this  Act,  it  will  be  a  mere  nullity, 
and  no  man  in  Ireland  will  l>c  bound  to 
obey  it.  I  make  the  assertion  deliberately. 
I  repeat  it.  I  call  on  any  man  who  heart 
me  to  take  down  my  words.  You  have  not 
been  elected  for  this  purpose.  You  are  ap- 
pointed to  make  laws,  and  not  legisla- 
tures. You  are  appointed  to  exercise  the 
function  of  legislators,  and  not  to  transfer 
them. 

"You  are  appointed  to  act  under  the 
Constitution,  and  not  to  alter  it;  and  if 
you  do  so,  your  act  is  a  dissolution  of  the 
Government — you  resolve  society  into  its 
original  elements,  and  no  man  in  the  land 
is  bound  to  obey  you.  Sir,  I  state  doc- 
trines that  are  not  merely  founded  on 
the  immutable  laws  of  truth  and  l 
I  state  not  merely  the  opinions  of  the 
ablest  and  wisest  men  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  science  of  government,  but  I 
state  the  practice  of  our  Constitution,  as 
settled  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
I  state  the  doctrine  under  which  the 
House  of  Hanover  derives  its  title  to 
the  Throne. 

"For  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  if  the  madness  of  the  revolutionists 
were  to  tell  me,  '  You  must  sacrifice 
British  connection,'  I  would  adhere  to 
that  connection  in  preference  to  the  in- 
dependence of  my  country.  But  I  have 
as  little  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the 
wanton  ambition  of  a  Minister  should  as- 
sail the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  compel 
me  to  the  alternative,  I  would  fling  the 
connection  to  the  winds,  and  clasp  the  in- 
dependence of  my  country  to  my  heart. " 

Mr.  Bushe  (subsequently  Chief-Justice 
of  Ireland),  spoke  these  words: — 

"  I  strip  this  formidable  measure  of  all 
its  pretensions  and  all  its  aggravations;  1 
look  on  it  nakedly  and  abstractedly,  and 
I  see  nothing  in  it  but  one  question,  Will 
you  give  up  the  country  ?  I  forget  for  a 
moment  the  unprincipled  means  by  which 
it  has  been  promoted.  I  pass  by  for  a 
moment  the  unseasonable  time  at  which 
it  has  been  introduced,  and  the  contempt 
of  Parliament  upon  which  it  is  bottomed, 
and  I  look  upon  it  simply  as  England 
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reclaiming  in  a  moment  of  your  weakness 
that  dominion  which  you  extorted  from 
her  in  a  moment  of  your  virtue — a  do- 
minion which  she  uniformly  abused, 
which  invariably  oppressed  and  impov- 
erished you,  and  from  the  cessation  of 
which  you  date  all  your  prosperity.  .  .  . 

"  Odious  as  this  measure  is  in  my  eyes, 
and  disgusting  to  my  feelings,  if  I  see  it 
is  carried  by  the  free  and  uninfluenced 
sense  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  I  shall  not 
only  defer  and  submit,  but  I  will  cheer- 
fully obey.  It  will  be  the  first  duty  of 
every  good  subject.  But  fraud,  and  op- 
pression, and  unconstitutional  practice,  may 
possibly  be  another  question.  If  this  be 
factious  language,  Lord  Somers  was  fac- 
tious, the  founders  of  the  Revolution  were 
factious,  William  III.  was  an  usurper,  and 
the  Revolution  was  a  rebellion." 

Mr.  Saurin  (subsequently  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor and  an  Attorney-General)  spoke 
these  words : — 

"You  make  the  Union  binding  as  a 
law,  but  you  cannot  make  it  obligatory 
on  conscience.  It  will  be  obeyed  so  long 
as  England  is  strong ;  but  resistance  to  it 
will  be  in  the  abstract  a  duty ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  that  resistance  will  be  a 
mere  question  of  prudence." 

Mr.  Grattan,  who  was  afterwards 
deemed  worthy  of  a  resting-place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  spoke  these  words 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  one 
of  the  debates  on  Union: — 

"  Many  honourable  gentlemen  thought 
differently  from  me.  I  respect  their 
opinions,  but  I  keep  my  own ;  and  I 
think  now  as  I  thought  then,  that  the 
treason  of  the  Minister  against  tlte  liber- 
ties of  the  people  was  infinitely  worse  than 
the  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the 
Minister.  .  .  . 

"  The  cry  of  the  connection  (the  Union 
measure)  will  not  in  the  end  avail  against 
the  principles  of  liberty.  .  .  . 

"The  cry  of  disaffection  will  not  in 
the  end  avail  against  the  principle  of 
liberty. 

"  Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the  country.  I 
see  her  in  a  swoon  ;  but  she  is  not  dead. 
Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless 
and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  hps 
a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow 
of  beauty. 

"Thou  art  not  conquered;  beauty's 
eusign  yet  is  crimson  on  thy  lips  and  in 
thy  cheek,  and  death's  pale  flag  is  not 
advanced  there. "  * 

♦  It  is  true  that  several  of  these  Anti-Union 
orators  subsequently  acted  as  if  they  had  not  been 
altogether  sincere  in  so  strongly  denouncing  the 
Union,  pronouncing  it  a  nullity,  and  proclaiming, 
as  Lord  Plunket  and  Mr.  Saunn  did,  that  no  man 
woul  -  be  bound  to  obey  it— that  is,  to  obey  laws 


Eloquence  and  constitutional  law -learn- 
ing were  alike  vain.  The  bill  was  hur- 
ried to  its  third  reading ;  and  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  evil  deed  was  inevit- 
able, most  of  the  Anti-Unionists  rose  and 
left  the  House,  that  they  might  not  wit- 
ness the  division  by  which  it  was  to  be 
carried.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  June. 
There  was,  if  we  are  to  credit  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  a  certain  theatrical  solemnity 
in  some  of  these  last  scenes  of  our  national 
life.     For  example: — 

"Before  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
when  it  was  about  to  be  reported,  Mr. 
Charles  Ball,  member  for  Clogher,  rose,  and 
without  speaking  one  word,  looked  round 
impressively — every  eye  was  directed  to 
him — he  only  pointed  his  hand  signifi- 
cantly to  the  bar,  and  immediately  walked 
forth,  casting  a  parting  look  behind  him, 
and  turning  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to 
invoke  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  His  example  was  contagious. 
Those  Anti-Unionists  who  were  in  the 
House  immediately  followed  his  example, 
and  never  returned  into  that  Senate, 
which  had  been  the  glory,  the  guardian, 
and  the  protection  of  tneir  country.  There 
was  but  one  scene  more,  and  the  curtain 
was  to  drop  for  ever." 

On  these  last  days  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment there  was  an  ostentatious  display 
of  military  force.  Troops  were  drawn  up 
under  the  Ionic  colonnades  of  the  superb 
Parliament  House  ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  knew  that  batteries  of  field  ar- 
tillery were  ready  at  convenient  spots  to 
sweep  their  streets  at  a  moment's  notice 
— an  arrangement  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed.  Sir  Jonah,  who 
was  present  and  saw  all,  and  who,  though 
not  in  aU  respects  an  estimable  man,  at 
least  stood  by  his  country  in  this  crisis  to 
the  last,  describes  the  scene  for  us  : — 

"  The  day  of  extinguishing  the  liberties 
of  Ireland  had  now  arrived,  and  the  sun 
took  his  last  view  of  independent  Ireland; 
he  rose  no  more  over  a  proud  and  pros- 

Eerous  nation.  She  was  now  condemned 
y  the  British  Minister  to  renounce  her 
rank  amongst  the  States  of  Europe.  She 
was  sentenced  to  cancel  her  Constitution, 
to  disband  her  Commons,  and  disfran- 
chise her  nobility,  to  proclaim  her  incapa- 
city, and  register  her  corruption  in  the 
records  of  the  empire. 

"The  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
on  the  last  evening,  afforded  the  most 
melancholy  example  of  a  tine,  indepen- 

enacted  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  Tet  the 
speakers  were  sincere  at  the  time;  and  even  if 
their  own  personal  position  afterwards  seem  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  then  laid  down,  yet 
the  principles  are  not  to  suffer,  nor  is  the  law  less 
sound  on  that  account 
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dent  people,  betrayed,  divided,  sold,  and, 
as  a  State,  annihilated.  British  clerks 
and  officers  were  smuggled  into  her  Par- 
liament to  vote  away  the  Constitution  of 
a  country  to  which  they  were  strangers, 
and  in  which  they  had  neither  interest 
nor  connection.  They  were  employed  to 
cancel  the  royal  charter  of  the  Irish 
nation,  guaranteed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, sanctioned  by  the  British  Legisla- 
ture, and  unequivocally  continued  by  the 
words,  the  signature,  and  the  great  seal 
of  their  monarch. 

*'  The  situation  of  the  Speaker  on  that 
night  was  of  the  most  distressing  nature. 
A  sincere  and  ardent  enemy  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  headed  its  opi>onent8 ;  he  resisted 
it  with  all  the  ]>ower  of  his  mind,  the 
resources  of  his  experience,  his  influence, 
and  his  eloquence. 

"  It  was,  however,  through  his  voice 
that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  and  consum- 
mated. His  only  alternative  (resignation) 
would  have  been  unavailing,  and  could 
have  added  nothing  to  his  character. 
His  expressive  countenance  bespoke  the 
inquietude  of  his  feeling  ;  solicitude  was 

Eerceptible  in  every  glance,  and  his  em- 
arrasament  was  obvious  in  every  word 
he  uttered. 

"The  galleries  were  full  ;  but  the 
change  was  lamentable.  They  were  no 
longer  crowded  with  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  witness  the  eloquence  and 
to  animate  the  debates  of  that  devoted 
assembly.  A  monotonous  and  melancholy 
murmur  ran  through  the  benches;  scarcely 
a  word  was  exchanged  amongst  the  mem- 
bers. Nobody  seemed  at  ease  ;  no  cheer- 
fulness was  apparent,  and  the  ordinary 
business  for  a  short  time  proceeded  in  the 
usual  manner. 

"  At  length  the  expected  moment  ar- 
rived The  order  of  the  day — for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  for  a  '  Legisla- 
tive Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland' — was  moved  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  Unvaried,  taine,  cold-blooded, — 
the  words  seemed  frozen  as  they  issued 
from  his  lips ;  and,  as  if  a  simple  citizen 
of  the  world,  he  seemed  to  have  no  sensa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

**  The  Speaker,  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the 
Union  from  first  to  last,  would  have  risen 
and  left  the  House  with  his  friends,  if  he 
could.  But  this  would  have  availed  nothing. 
With  grave  dignity  he  presided  over  '  the 
last  agony  of  the  expiring  Parliament.' 
He  held  up  the  bill  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  then  asked  the  usual  question,  to 
which  the  response,  '  A  ye,  'was  languid, 
but  unmistakeable.  Another  momentary 
pause  ensued.     Again  his  lips  seemed  to 


decline  their  office.  At  length,  with  an 
eye  averted  from  the  object  which  he 
hated,  he  proclaimed,  with  a  subdued 
voice,  '  The  ayes  hare  it.''  For  an  instant 
he  stood  statue-like;  then,  indignantly 
and  in  disgust,  ilung  the  bill  upon  the 
table,  and  sunk  into  his  chair  with  an 
exhausted  spirit."* 

So  far,  the  picturesque  historian  of  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  tin  frith  .\<tti<>it;  and, 
doubtless,  to  many  readers  this  (dosing  per- 
formance will  appear  somewhat  histrionic 
and  melodramatic.  Yet,  in  sad  and  bitter 
earnest,  that  scene  was  deep  tragedy; 
and  its  catastrophe  is  here  with  us  at  this 
day  —  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
ruined  cabins,  and  pining  prisoners,  and 
outlawed  rebels,  and  the  poverty  and 
hunger  that  move  and  scandalize  the 
world.  A  few  details  will  fitly  close  up 
this  subject. 

The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  House 
of  Peers  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  the 
consideration  of  it  was  postponed.  On 
its  second  reading,  the  Earls  of  Farnham 
and  Bellamont  offered  some  clauses,  which 
were  negatived,  and  the  bill  was  com- 
mitted. It  passed  the  committee  without 
amendment,  was  reported  in  due  form, 
and,  after  an  uninteresting  deflate,  was 
read  a  third  time  on  the  13th  of  June. 
A  protest  was  entered  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  the  other  dissenting  Peers. 
This  protest  is  given  at  full  length  in  the 
Lords'  journals;  but  it  will  be  enough  in 
this  place  to  record  its  last  paragraph 
and  summing  up,  with  the  names  of  the 
dissentient  Peers.  It  concludes  in  these 
words : — 

"  Because  the  argument  made  use  of  in 
favour  of  the  Union,  namely,  that  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  in  its 
favour,  we  know  to  be  untrue;  and  as 
the  Ministers  have  declared  that  they 
would  not  press  the  measure  against  the 

*It  is  well  to  preserve  the  record  of  Mioho 
Irishmen  who  voted  against  the  extinction  erf  their 
country.  As  for  the  names  of  those  persons, 
placemen,  pensioners,  and  bribe-takers,  who  voted 
on  the  other  ide,  it  were  better  to  forget  them. 
But  their  names  and  crime  are  also  a  portion  of 
history;  and  many  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  the  manner  in  which  some  great  families  in 
Ireland  obtained  their  titles  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  fortunes.  Candour  also  requires  it  to  be 
stated  that  some  few  members  did  vote  for  the 
Union  without  either  bribe  or  pension,  without 
being  influenced  either  by  interest  or  intimidation; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  presumable,  from  a  sincere 
conviction  that  this  measure  would  benefit  the  two 
countries.  There  was  published  soon  after  the 
Union  a  "Bed  List"  and  a  "Black  List,"  giving 
the  names  of  those  who  were  for  and  against  the 
measure.  The  lists  have  often  been  reprinted. 
They  may  be  found  in  Plowden's  Appendix  and  in 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Rise  and  Fall.  But  as  the 
latter  has  added  some  observations  to  many  of 
the  names,  either  from  his  own  personal  knowledge 
or  from  common  notoriety  at  the  time,  we  adopt 
his  edition  of  the  lists. — See  Appendix,  No.  IL 
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sense  of  the  people,  and  as  the  people 
have  pronounced  decidedly,  and  under  all 
difficulties,  their  judgment  against  it,  we 
have,  together  with  the  sense  of  the 
country,  the  authority  of  the  Minister  to 
enter  our  protest  against  the  project  of 
Union,  against  the  yoke  which  it  imposes, 
the  dishonour  which  it  inflicts,  the  dis- 
qualification passed  upon  the  peerage,  the 
stigma  thereby  branded  on  the  realm,  the 
disproportionate  principle  of  expense  it 
introduces,  the  means  employed  to  effect 
it,  the  discontents  it  has  excited  and 
must  continue  to  excite.  Against  all 
these,  and  the  fatal  consequences  they 
may  produce,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
interpose  our  votes,  and  failing,  we  trans- 
mit to  after-times  our  names  in  solemn 
protest,  on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary 
Constitution  of  this  realm,  the  liberty 
which  it  secured,  the  trade  which  it  pro- 
tected, the  connection  which  it  preserved, 
and  the  Constitution  which  it  supplied 
and  fortifled.  This  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  do  in  support  of  our 
characters,  our  honour,  and  whatever  is 
left  to  us  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to 
our  posterity. 
"  Lei  xstki:. 

Arran. 

Mountcashel. 

Farm  ham. 

Belmore,  by  proxy. 

Massy,  by  proxy. 

Strangford. 

Granard. 

Ludlow,  by  proxy. 

Moira,  by  proxy. 

Rev.  Waterford  and  Lishore. 

powerscourt. 

De  Vesci. 

Charlemont. 

Kingston,  by  proxy. 

PavERSDALE,  by  proxy. 

Meath. 

Lismore,  by  proxy. 

SUNDERLIN." 

No  part  of  the  plan  now  remained 
for  the  Secretary  to  bring  forward  but 
the  scheme  of  compensation.  This  he 
plausibly  ushered  in  upon  a  principle  of 
justice.  He  proposed  a  grant  of  £1,260,000 
for  those  who  should  suffer  a  loss  of 
patronage,  and  be  deprived  of  a  source  of 
wealth,  by  the  disfranchisement  of  eighty- 
four  boroughs — at  the  rate  of  £15,000 
to  each.  Mr.  Saurin,  Mr.  J.  Claudius 
Beresford,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  maintained 
that  the  grant  of  compensation  to  those 
who  had  no  right  to  hold  such  a  species 
of  property  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
public,  and  an  infringement  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    Mr.  Prendergast  defended  the 


proposition,  alleging,  that  though  such 
possessions  might  have  been  vicious  in 
their  origin,  yet,  from  prescriptive  usage, 
and  from  having  been  the  subject  of 
contracts  and  family  settlements,  they 
could  not  be  confiscated  without  a  breach 
of  honour  and  propriety.  In  the  House 
of  Peers,  this  bill  was  chiefly  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Farnham ;  but  it  passed  into 
law  with  little  opposition  in  either  House, 
the  Anti-Unionists  having  now  given  up 
the  question  as  lost.* 

Soon  after  the  Union  bill  had  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Pitt  brought  a  bill  in  the  same 
form  into  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
It  proceeded  through  the  usual  stages 
without  occasioning  any  important  debate ; 
and  was  sent,  on  the  24th  of  June,  to 
the  Peers.  On  the  30th,  Lord  Granville 
moved  for  its  third  reading,  declaring 
that  he  rose  for  that  purpose  with  greater 
pleasure  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  in 
making  any  proposition  to  their  lordships. 
The  Marquis  of  Downshire  merely  said 
that  his  opinion  of  the  measure  remained 
unaltered,  and  that  he  would,  therefore, 
give  the  bill  his  decided  negative.  It 
passed  without  a  division;  and,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  in  proroguing  the 
last  separate  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
the  King  felicitated  his  Parliament,  as  he 
well  might : — 

M  With  peculiar  satisfaction  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  success  of  the  steps  which 
you  have  taken  for  effecting  an  entire 
Union  between  my  kingdoms.  This  great 
measure,  on  which  my  wishes  have  heen 
long  earnestly  bent,  I  shall  ever  consider 
as  the  happiest  event  of  my  reign." 

The  royal  assent  was  given  in  Ireland 
to  the  Union  Bill  on  the  1st  of  August, 
the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the 

*  When  the  Compensation  Statute  had  received 
the  royal  assent,  the  Viceroy  appointed  four  com- 
missioners to  carry  its  provisions  into  execution. 
Three  were  members  of  Parliament,  whose  salaries 
of  £1,200  a  year  each  (with  probable  advantages) 
were  a  tolerable  consideration  for  their  former 
services.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Annesley,  Secretary 
Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Duigenan,  were  the  principal 
commissioners  of  that  extraordinary  distribution. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  full  details  and  accounts 
of  this  scandalous  pecuniary  transaction.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  says: — 

"It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  have  been  unaccountably  disposed  of. 
A  voluminous  copy  of  claims,  accepted  and  re- 
jected, was  published,  and  partially  circulated; 
but  the  great  and  important  grants,  the  private 
pensions,  and  occult  compensations,  have  never 
een   made  public,  further  than  by  those  who 
received  them.    It  is  known  that — 
"  Lortl  Shannon  received  for  his  patron- 
age in  the  Commons,         .  .  £45,000 
The  Marquis  of  Ely,       ....     45,000 
Lord  Clanmorris  (besides  a  peerage), .     23,000 
Lord  Belvidere  (besides  his  douceur),  .     15.000 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,        .       .       .     15,000 " 
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House  of  Brunswick  to  the  thrones  of 
these  realms.  The  next  day  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  put  an  end  to  the  session  with 
an  appropriate  speecli  from  the  Throne. 
Lord  Coruwallis  said,  amongst  other  fine 
things,  -  speaking  to  the  legislators  whom 
he  had  bribed : — 

"  The  whole  business  of  this  important 
session  being  at  length  happily  concluded, 
it  is  with  the  most  sincere  satisfaction 
that  I  communicate  to  you,  by  his 
Majesty's  express  command,  his  warmest 
acknowledgments  for  that  ardent  Zealand 
unshaken  perseverance  which  you  have 
so  conspicuously  manifested  in  maturing 
and  completing  the  great  measure  of 
Legislative  Union  between  this  kingdom 
and  Great  Britain. 

"The  proofs  you  have  given  on  this 
occasion  of  your  uniform  attachment  to 
the  real  welfare  of  your  country,  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large,  not 
only  entitle  you  to  the  full  approbation  of 
your  Sovereign,  and  to  the  applause  of  your 
fellow-subjects,  but  must  afford  you  the 
surest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

"You  will  regret,  with  His  Majesty, 
the  reverse  which  His  Majesty's  allies 
have  experienced  on  the  Continent;  but 
His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  firm- 
ness and  public  spirit  of  his  subjects  will 
enable  him  to  persevere  in  the  line  of 
conduct  which  will  best  provide  for  the 
honour  and  the  essential  interests  of  his 
dominions,  whose  means  and  resources 
have  now,  by  your  wisdom,  been  more 
closely  and  intimately  combined." 

Immediately  after  passing  the  English 
Act  of  Union,  early  in  July,  the  British 
Parliament  was  prorogued ;  and  the 
"Union,"  in  so  far  as  parchment  can 
make  an  union,  was  complete.  It  was  to 
take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January,  1801. 
Pursuant  to  proclamation,  a  new  Imperial 
Standard  was  on  that  day  displayed  on 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  on  the  Castles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  It  was  the 
same  Royal  Standard  now  in  use ;  being 
"quartered,  first  and  fourth,  England; 
second,  Scotland ;  third,  Ireland."  So, 
since  that  day,  the  Harp  of  Ireland  has 
its  place  in  the  corner  of  the  great  Banner 
of  England. 

The  "Union  Jack"  was  also  ordained 
and  described  by  the  same  proclamation — 
"And  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  the 
Union  flag  shall  be  azure,  the  crosses, 
saltires  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick, 
quarterly  per  sal  tire,  counterchanged, 
argent  and  gulas  ;  the  latter  imbriated  of 
the  second,  surmounted  by  the  Cross  of 
St.  George  of  the  third,  as  the  saltire." 

As   for  the  Public   Debt  of   Ireland, 


which  was  to  remain  a  separate  charge  on 
the  revenues  of  that  country,  that  debt 
had  been  less  than  four  millions  just 
before  the  insurrection.  At  the  Union 
that  debt  was  declared  to  be  £26,841,214 
being  increased  nearly  teven-foid  in  three 
years.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  provoking  that  insur- 
rection— then  in  maintaining  a  great  army 
to  crush  it — the  cost  of  keeping  English 
and  Scotch  militia  regiments*  in  the 
country—  the  pay  of  the  Hessians— the 
bribes  and  pensions  to  spies,  informers, 
and  members  of  Parliament — the  com- 
pensation fund  to  owners  of  boroughs — 
all  was  charged  to  Irish  account. 

O'Connell  said,  "It  was  strange  that 
Ireland  was  not  afterwards  made  to  pay 
for  the  knife  with  which  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh,  twenty-two  years  later,  cut  his 
own  throat!" 

This  enormous  debt  was  to  remain 
separate  from  the  English  Debt,  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Union,*  until  these  two 
conditions  should  occur :  First.  That  the 
two  debts  should  come  to  bear  to  each 
other  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  for 
Great  Britain  to  two  parts  for  Ireland ; 
and,  Second.  That  the  respective  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  should  admit 
of  uniform  taxation. 

After  that,  they  were  to  be  consoli- 
dated. Since  that  day,  an  English  <  Ikui- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  "kept  the 
books  "  of  the  two  islands  ;  so  that  while 
the  debt  of  England  went  on  increasing 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  war,  and  subsidies 
to  all  enemies  of  France,  the  debt  of 
Ireland  was  somehow  found  to  increase 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  England 
— as  if  Ireland  had  a  double  interest  in 
crushing  France. 

"Woe  to  the  land  on  whose  judgment- 
scats  a  stranger  sits — at  whose  gates  a 
stranger  watches ! "  We  may  add,  "whose 
books  a  stranger  keeps !  "  t 

•See  the  Act  in  the  Appendix,  No.  III. 

t  Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt,  in  his  excellent  paper  en- 
titliii,  Financial  Grievances  cf  Inland,  extracts  from 
Parliamentary  Paper  No.  35,  o/1819,  this  table :— 


TEAR. 

BRITISH 
UEBT. 

AN. 

CHARGE. 

IRISH 
DEBT. 

AN. 

CHARGE. 

5th  Jan. 
1801. 

£ 

150,504,984 

£ 

17.718,851 

28,545,134 

£ 

1,244,403 

5th  Jan. 
1817. 

734,522,104 

28,238,416 

112,704,773 

4.104,514 

The  difference  between  the  statement  of  the 
Irish  Debt  given  in  this  table,  and  that  given  in 
the  text  (from  another  Parliamentary  paper  of  the 
samo  year),  is  made  up  by  adding  a  small  amount 
of  unfunded  debt. 

Thus,  while  the  Imperial  Government  less  than 
doubled  the  British  Debt,  they  quadrupled  tlio 
Irish  Debt.    By  this  management  the  Irish  Debt, 
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The  two  debts  were  consolidated  in 
1817.  According  to  Lord  Castlereagh's 
report  to  Parliament,  the  military  force 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  men — viz., 
forty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  regulars,  twenty -seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  four  militia,  and 
fifty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  yeomanry. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
1800— 180& 

The  CatholicsDnped— Resignation  of  Pitt— Mystery 
of  this  Resignation— First  Measure  of  United 
Parliament— Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus—  Re- 
port of  Secret  Committee— Fate  of  Lord  Clare- 
Lord  Hardwicke  Viceroy— Peace  of  Amiens — 
Treaty  Violated  by  England— Malta— War  again 
Declared  by  England— Mr.  Pitt  resumes  Office- 
Coalition  against  France. 

The  Union   had    scarcely  been    accom- 

E  fished,  when  those  Irish  Catholics  who 
ad  supported  the  measure  found  they 
had  been  cheated,  as  usual,  by  the  British 
Government.  They  had  been  told  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  would  at  once  be 
made  a  Ministerial  measure;  and  in  so 
far  as  the  distinct  pledges  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  of  Lord  CornwaDis  could  avail  them, 
they  were  assured  of  their  liberties. 

The  first  United  Parliament  met  on  the 
22d  of  January.  It  immediately  began 
to  be  rumoured  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  nis 
Ministry  were  about  to  resign.  The 
reason  falsely  alleged  for  the  resignation 
was  that  King  George  III.  would  not 
tolerate  the  idea  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, which  he  imagined  to  be  contrary 
to  his  Coronation  Oath  ;  and  as  Mr.  Pitt 

Eretended  to  be  pledged  to  that  measure, 
e  made  this  difference  the  pretext  for  a 
temporary  resignation,  which  he  found 
«xpedient  at  this  time  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  been  the  all-powerful 
Minister  who  had  governed  England  for 
seventeen  years.  It  was  he  who  had 
recalled  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from  the  Irish 
Viceroyalty,  because  that  nobleman 
favoured  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was 
he  who   had    sent   over    Lord    Camden 

which  in  1801  had  been  to  the  British  as  one  to 
sixteen  and  a  half,  was  forced  up  to  bear  to  the 
British  Debt  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven  and  a  half. 
This  was  the  proportion  required  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  as  a  condition  of  subjecting  Ireland  to 
indiscriminate  taxation  with  Great  Britain.  Ire- 
land was  to  be  loaded  with  inordinate  debt;  and 
then  this  debt  was  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
raising  her  taxation  to  the  high  British  standard, 
and  thereby  rendering  her  liable  to  the  pre-union 
debt  of  Great  Britain  1 


with  express  instructions  to  prevent  such 
emancipation  by  the  Irish  Parliament; 
and  in  desiring  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  promise  Catholic  relief 
after  the  Union,  he  intended  to  delude 
the  Cathol  ics  into  a  support  of  his  measure, 
and  to  deceive  them  afterwards.  He 
knew  the  King's  opinion  upon  that  ques- 
tion— if  anything  that  passed  in  the  mind 
of  George  III.  can  be  called  an  opinion — 
and  that  the  obstinate  and  stupid  old 
man  would  never  suffer  any  project  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  to  be  made  a 
Ministerial  measure. 

No  human  being  acquainted  with 
public  affairs  ever  believed  that  Mr.  Pitt 
resigned  office  at  that  time  on  account  of 
the  Catholic  question,  or  any  other  Irish 
question  whatever.  The  truth  was, 
simply,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  continental  policy 
had  failed,  and  that  the  English  people, 
devoured  by  taxes,  and  weaned  out  with 
the  still  unfulfilled  predictions  of  the 
total  ruin  of  their  French  enemy,  were 
crying  aloud  for  peace.  Mr.  Pitt  saw 
that  peace  must  be  made,  at  least  for  a 
little  while;  but  his  sullen  pride  could 
not  submit  to  negotiate  that  peace  him- 
self.    Mr.  Plowden  "  says : — 

"  The  only  transaction  which  furnished 
him  with  a  plausible  or  popular  ground 
for  resignation  was  the  Catholic  question, 
which  that  crafty  Minister  and  his 
followers  have  so  frequently  used  as  a 
most  powerful  engine  for  the  worst  of 
political  purposes.  Within  very  few  days 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  resignation.  Great  were 
the  surprise  and  consternation  which 
attended  the  report.  Few,  indeed,  gave 
credit  to  the  alleged  cause  of  resignation — 
namely,  his  inability  to  carry  the  Catholic 

S[uestion,  which  was  imperiously  necessary 
or  the  safety  of  the  Btate.  He  was  too 
fond  of  power,  his  influence  in  the  country 
was  too  imposing,  Ireland  was  too  insig- 
nificant to  have  caused  such  an  important 
change  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
state.  Abstracting  from  the  merits  and 
justice  of  the  question,  and  from  the 
expediency  or  necessity  of  its  being  then 
propounded  and  carried,  neither  Mr. 
Pitt's  friends  nor  opponents  could  bring 
their  minds  to  believe  that  an  administra- 
tion which  had  established  itself  in  spite 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  which  had 
baffled,  and  at  last  subdued,  a  most 
formidable  opposition;  which  had  main- 

*  Worthy  Mr.  Plowden,  who  had  rather  sup- 
ported the  Union,  as  many  other  leading  Catholics 
nad  done,  when  he  wrote,  ten  years  later,  the 
second  series  of  his  Historical  Collections,  says, 
in  its  first  page:  "They  (the  Catholics)  now 
beheld  the  baleful  measure  of  Union  in  its  full 
deformity."    But  they  beheld  it  too  late. 
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tained  itself  upon  new  courtly  principles 
for  seventeen  years,  and  still  commanded 
a  decided  majority  in  the  Cabinet  and 
Senate,  should  have  been  thus  broken  up 
from  the  Premier's  inability  to  carry  so 
simple  and  just  a  measure  as  that  of  an 
e<[ii;il  participation  of  Constitutional  rights 
amongst  all  the  King's  subjeets." 

"Simple  and  just  a  measure"  as  this 
naturally  appeared  to  the  Catholic  histo- 
rian, it  was  steadily  refused  and  resisted, 
both  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  by  his  whole  party, 
for  twenty-nine  years  longer,  and  then 
only  carried  on  account  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  civil  war,  as  its  Ministerial 
supporters  alleged. 

There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the 
retirement  of  Ministers  at  this  crisis. 
Nobody  gave  credit  to  the  ostensible 
motives  of  it ;  and  several  distinct  reasons 
were  alleged  and  discussed.  In  fact, 
every  conceivable  reason,  except  the  true 
one,  was  assigned  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  One  was  a  serious  difference  which 
had  sprung  up  between  the  Minister  and 
the  Duke  of  York,*  partly  with  respect 
to  military  arrangements  and  operations ; 
partly  because  certain  "unconstitutional 
influence  in  a  high  quarter  counteracted 
and  embarrassed  the  important  duties  of 
His  Majesty's  official  and  responsible  ad- 
visers ; "  and  partly,  it  was  also  alleged, 
because  the  Duke  of  York,  as  the  special 

fiatron  of  the  Orange  Society,  was  reso- 
utely  opposed  to  the  project  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  His  Royal  Highness  might 
have  spared  his  uneasiness.  No  Grand 
Master  of  Orangemen  was  ever  more 
violently  opposed  to  all  claims  and  rights 
of  Catholics  than  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 

Innocent  Catholics  had  been  expecting 
that  the  King's  speech,  on  opening  this 
session,  would  have  recommended  a  mea- 
sure for  their  emancipation.  The  subject 
was  not  once  alluded  to.  The  address 
was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 

*  From  the  year  1797,  the  Orange  Societies  were 
so  tenderly  cherished  and  zealously  promoted  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  that  almost  every  regiment, 
even  of  militia,  in  Ireland,  received  from  the  office 
of  the  Commander-in-chief  encouragement,  au- 
thority, or  orders  for  establishing  Orange  Lodges 
in  their  respective  regiments.  The  person  dele- 
gated for  this  mission  was  generally  the  Sergeant- 
major,  or  some  other  non-commissioned  officer, 
signalized  for  his  zeal  against  the  Catholics.  In 
some  instances,  the  institution  of  Orange  Lodges, 
under  this  high  and  official  sanction,  has  produced 
ferment  and  dissension,  which  compelled  the  com- 
manding officer  to  investigate  and  punish  both 
those  who  gave  rise  to,  and  those  who  perpetrated, 
the  consequent  outrages;  when  often,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  corps,  and  in  defiance  of  military 
discipline  and  subordination,  the  conduct  of  the 
Sergeant  has  been  justified  by  the  production  of 
the  official  document  or  warrant,  most  irregularly 
superseding  that  immediate  authority  upon  which 
alone  the  subordination  and  union  of  a  regiment 
depend.  I 


Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne  (commander 
of  the  Ancient  Britons).  Mr.  Grey  moved 
an  amendment,  and  made  some  pointed 
observations  upon  Ireland  and  the  Union. 
"If  any  good  effect,"  he  said,  "could 
result  from  a  measure  so  brought  forward 
and  so  supported,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
the  extension  of  the  British  Constitution 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  their 
restoration  to  all  the  rights  of  British 
subjects.  This  they  had  Deen  taught  to 
expect,  and  this  was  the  least  they  were 
entitled  to  in  return  for  that  measure 
having  been  forced  upon  them  by  Eng- 
land." Mr.  Pitt,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Grey, 
studiously  avoided  even  remote  reference 
to  Ireland.  Ireland  had  served  his  turn ; 
she  was  now  safe  under  British  law  and 
government ;  and  he  desired  to  hear  of 
her  no  more.  But  he  had  much  to  say  in 
denunciation  of  "  Jacobinism,"  wliieh  was 
the  name  then  given  to  any  assertion  of 
any  kind  of  right  or  liberty,  concluding 
his  speech  with  a  warm  appeal  to  the 
majority  of  the  House,  whether  all  the 
public  calamities  of  this,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  Continent,  were  not  oc- 
casioned by  those  principles  wliieh  the 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  uniformly 
supported,  and  which  he  and  the  gentle* 
men  on  his  side  of  the  House  had  as  uni- 
formly combated. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
deliberate  deception  upon  the  Irish  (  atho- 
lics,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  paper 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  Doctor  Troy,  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  I 
soon  became  public;  although  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  prudently  stipulated  that 
it  should  be  "discreetly  communicated  to 
the  Bishops,  and  should  not  And  its  way 
into  the  newspapers. " "  When  Mr. 
Grey,  on  the  25th  of  March,  moved  tho 
House  of  Commons  to  resolve  itself  iuto 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation, 
he  referred  to  these  written  pledges,  and 
roundly  charged  them  with  having  been 
given  without  sincerity  and  without  au- 
thority. ' '  If  Catholic  freedom  were 
offered  to  the  Irish  as  the  price  of  their 
support  of  the  Union,  if  the  faith  of  the 
Government  were  pledged  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  forms  the  highest  species  of  crim- 
inality in  Ministers  ;  because  I  am  confi- 
dent," said  he,  "  if  such  were  the  case,  it 
was  so  pledged  without  the  authority  of 
the  King;  for  I  know  His  Majesty  is 
superior  to  the  idea  of  swerving  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  observance  of 
his  word.    This,  then,  was  a  crime  of  the 

*  This  is  the  document  which  is  printed  in  a  note 
to  the  preceding  chapter. 
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highest  denomination  in  Ministers,  and 
calls  for  inquiry.  I  ask,  if  such  promise 
were  made,  was  Lord  Clare  and  the  Pro- 
testant Ascendancy  Party  made  ac- 
quainted -with  it?  If  so,  they  were  a 
party  to  the  delusion  that  was  intended 
to  be  practised  on  the  unhappy  Catholic." 

Mr.  Pitt,  though  no  longer  in  office, 
sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
— in  fact,  he  was  virtually  Prime  Minister 
all  the  while.  He  replied  to  Mr.  Grey, 
and  touched  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
that  part  of  his  speech  which  referred  to 
Ireland.  Concerning  the  famous  written 
pledge,  he  said,  "he  had  no  part  in  the 
wording  of  that  paper.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  Lord  Castlereagh.  To  the  sentiments 
it  contained,  token  properly  interpreted, 
he,  however,  subscribed :  further,  he 
would  neither  avow  nor  explain."  He 
added  :  "  As  to  the  particular  expressions 
in  the  paper,  he  knew  nothing  of  them, 
having  never  seen  it  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. He  denied  that  any  pledge  had 
been  given  to  the  Catholics,  either  by 
himself,  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  the  noble 
lord  near  him  (Castlereagh).  The  Catho- 
lics might  very  naturally  have  conceived 
a  hope,  and  he  himself  had  always  thought 
that  in  time  that  measure  would  be  a 
consequence  of  the  Union,  because  the 
difficulties  would  be  fewer  than  before." 

Mr.  Plowden  wrote  to  Lord  Cornwallis 
upon  the  subject ;  and  his  lordship,  in 
his  reply,  stated  that  the  paper  (which 
has  been  called  the  pledge  to  the  Catho- 
lics) "was  hastily  given  by  him  to  Dr. 
Troy,  to  be  circulated  amongst  his  friends, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  any  immediate 
disturbances,  or  other  bad  effects."  • 

In  short,  the  Catholics  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  the}'  had  been  deluded,  and 
understood  very  well  that  their  cause  had 
been  turned  into  a  convenient  pretext  by 
Mr.  Pitt  for  abandoning  office,  in  order  to 
throw  upon  other  men  the  business  of 
making  the  Peace  of  Amiens.* 

Thus,  within  six  weeks  after  carrying 
the  Union,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr. 
Dundas  (Lord  Melville),  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  all  went  out  of 
office.  Mr.  Addington,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  the  new  Prime 
Minister ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  was  sent 
over  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  pledging 

*  It  has  always  been  considered  by  English 
statesmen  a  small  and  easy  matter  to  cheat  the 
Irish.  More  than  two  hundred  years  before,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  (afterwards  Lord  Bacon),  in  his 
"Considerations  Touching  the  Queen's  Service  in 
Ireland,"  said:  "Nothing  can  be  more  fit  than  a 
treaty,  or  a  shadow  of  a  treaty,  of  a  peace  with 
Spain,  which,  methinks,  should  be  in  our  power 
to  fasten,  at  least  rumor e  tenus,  to  the  deluding  of 
as  wise  a  people  as  the  Irish." 


themselves  to  support  their  successors 
(who  declined  to  accept  office  without 
that  support),  in  an  administration  avow- 
edly placed  on  implacable  hostility  to 
that  identical  measure  which  he  scrupled 
not  to  declare  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  empire. 

The  first  measure  which  the  Imperial 
Parliament  bestowed  upon  Ireland  was  not 
an  Act  of  Emancipation,  but  an  Act  for 
suspending  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  establishing  martial  law.  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  for  some  time  been  pre- 
paring the  materials  for  the  fabrication  of 
a  report  of  a  secret  committee,  to  prove 
(contrary  to  the  fact)  that  rebellion  still 
existed  in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  renewing  the 
Act  for  suspending  the  Habeas  < 
which  was  about  to  expire  on  the  2Mb 
of  March.  Accordingly,  he  had  fixed  tho 
20th  of  February  for  moving  for  a  bill  to 
enable  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
put  martial  law  in  force  in  such  parts  of 
Ireland  as  he  should  think  proper. 

The  first  Act  for  this  purpose  was  passed 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  was  to 
expire  in  three  months.  Shortly  after  its 
passage,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
by  command  of  His  Majesty,  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  copies  and  ex- 
tracts of  papers,  containing  secret  infor- 
mation received  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  proceedings  of  certain  disaffected 
persons  in  both  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which,  upon  his  motion,  were 
referred  to  a  committee.  This  was  a  pre- 
concerted plan  for  representing  Ireland, 
and  collaterally  the  whole  United  King- 
dom, as  overrun  with  the  spirit  of  Jacob- 
inism. On  no  occasion  was  Mr.  Pitt 
more  vehement  in  his  declamation  against 
Jacobinism,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
drawing  off  the  public  attention  from  the 
real  authors  of  the  national  disasters,  by 
directing  its  indignation  against  the 
Jacobins,  whose  cause  they  essentially 
tended  to  strengthen.  "It  was,"  said 
he,  "  the  inherent  spirit  of  Jacobinism  to 
ally  itself  with  every  disaster,  to  press 
into  its  service  every  evil  of  the  state,  to 
wed  itself  to  every  misfortune  of  the 
country  it  inhabits,  and  to  make  them 
forerunners  of  its  ruin." 

The  report  of  this  secret  committee  was 
well  got  up  to  effect  Mr.  Pitt's  favourite 
policy — that  of  "  exciting  alarm."  It 
represented  the  three  kingdoms  as  infested 
with  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  French  prin- 
ciples, or  "Jacobinism."  It  recited  with 
great  emphasis  certain  songs  and  toasts, 
which  were  alleged  to  be  favourites  with 
the  seditious  rabble. 
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It  reported  the  formation  of  new 
societies  of  Millenarians,  New  Jerusalein- 
ites,  Spensonians,  and  other  fanatics, 
whom  it  traced  from  London  into  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Nottingham,  Scotland, 
and  other  neighbouring  places,  but  it  ex- 
tended them  not  to  Ireland.  Yet  Ireland 
was  not  to  be  wholly  omitted  where  the 
report  was,  incidentally  at  least,  calcu- 
lated to  justify  the  coercive  measures  in- 
tended for  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and  the  committee  added  to  their 
own  surmises  of  the  workings  of  these 
fanatics,  that  they  borrowed  their  ideas 
from  the  Irish  rebellion.  "  They  saw  in 
Ireland  the  example  of  such  a  rebellion 
as  they  wished  to  promote  here."  They 
further  produced  a  printed  address,  signed 
Hybernicus,  directed  to  Britons  and  fel- 
low-citizens. The  committee  said  :  "They 
had  thus  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the 
disaffected,  carried  on  in  the  metropolis, 
and  as  directed  principally  to  its  disturb- 
ance, but  these  would  afford  a  very  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  extent  of 
the  confederacy;  yet,  in  proceeding  to 
advert  to  the  state  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  of  Ireland,  they 
omitted  to  notice  the  concert  which,  in 
some  measure,  pervaded  the  whole."  In 
other  parts  of  the  report  they  lay  stress 
upon  the  exaggerated  statements  of  some 
men  of  the  number  of  the  confederates, 
all  trained  to  military  exercise,  which, 
including  Ireland,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  They  added 
that  the  principal  of  these  emissaries  were 
represented  as  delegated  from  London, 
York,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and 
other  considerable  towns,  as  well  as  from 
Ireland. 

The  committee  added  that  a  new  Revolu- 
tionary Association  had  been  formed  in 
Ireland ;  that  a  "Committee  of  Rebellion," 
composed  of  certain  Irishmen,  existed  in 
Paris,  and  was  negotiating  with  the 
French  Government  on  the  best  mode  of 
abolishing  the  British  Constitution. 

This  astounding  report  was  received  by 
Parbament  as  ample  proof  of  all  that  it 
affirmed. 

When  Lord  Hobart,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ireland,  introduced  to  the  Lords 
the  bill  for  continuing  martial  law  in 
Ireland,  he  observed  that  he  had  not 
attempted  to  use  any  arguments  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  passing  the  bill,  because 
"the  report  on  the  face  of  it  proved  the 
necessity,  and  he  thought  their  lordships 
would  be  more  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  report  than  by  any 
he  could  add."  All  the  restrictive  and 
coercive  bills  touching  Ireland  were  passed 
under  the  still  prevailing  influence  of  Mr. 


Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville ;  the  opposition 
to  them  was  numerically  insignificant. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  no  question  respecting  Ireland 
caused  any  difference  between  the  seceders 
and  their  successors.  They  both  equally 
deprecated  the  very  mention  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  emulated  each  other 
in  zeal  for  curbing  and  coercing  the  Irish 
people. 

The  bill  passed  both  Houses  by  immense 
majorities ;  and  the  British  Constitution 
was  suspended,  so  far  as  respected  Ire- 
land, fhe  Lord-Lieutenant  was  em- 
powered to  proclaim  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  island  under  martial  law; 
the  Act  professed  to  be  only  temporary,  as 
these  coercion  laws  for  Ireland  are  always 
said  to  be,  but  they  are  almost  always  re- 
newed before  they  expire ;  and  thus,  under 
one  name  or  another,  "  Insurrection  Act," 
"Crime  and  Outrage  Act,"  and  the  like, 
this  coercive  code  has  been  substantially 
the  law  of  Ireland  from  that  day  to  the 
present. 

Another  Irish  measure,  passed  about 
the  same  time,  was  an  Act  to  regulate  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland. 
Before  the  Union  this  office  was  a  mere 
sinecure,  holden  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown  by  two  Peers  (Lords  Glandore  and 
Carysfort),  with  considerable  salaries. 
These  had  been  promised  a  large  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  their  places  in  case 
the  Union  should  bo  carried.  Hencefor- 
ward it  was  to  be  an  efficient  legal  office, 
to  be  holden  for  life,  with  a  suitable 
salary,  in  order  to  give  the  Irish  Chancel- 
lor an  opportunity  of  attending  his  legis- 
lative duties  in  the  House  of  Peers.  It 
was  warmly  contended  that,  as  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  R0II3  were  removable 
at  pleasure  from  the  sinecures,  they  were 
entitled  to  no  compensation,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Prime- 
Sergeant  had  been.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  justified  the  compensation, 
because  it  had  been  promised  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  they  were  bounden  in 
honour  to  make  it  good. 

"  In  fact,"  as  Mr.  Plowden  bitterly  ob- 
serves, "  none  but  the  Catholic  supporters 
of  the  Union  had  to  complain  of  Minis- 
terial infidelity  in  the  observance  of  pre- 
vious stipulations  and  promises." 

There  was  one  other  who  thought  he 
had  reason  to  complain.  This  was  Lord 
Clare.  The  Irish  Chancellor  had  for 
many  years  made  himself  the  instrument, 
and  a  most  able  and  thorough-going  in- 
strument, of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  in  Ireland. 
Scarcely  had  Lord  Castlereagh  himself 
been  more  efficient  in  accomplishing  the 
Union ;  and  his  lordship,  who  was  natur- 
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ally  arrogant  and  presumptuous,  evidently 
imagined  that  he  was  only  promoting  him- 
self from  a  narrow  provincial  stage  to  the 
wide  imperial  theatre,  where  his  audacity 
and  powerful  will  would  soon  enable  him 
to  predominate  in  London  as  he  had  done 
in  Dublin.  In  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
to  complete  the  great  job  of  the  Rolls 
Court,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "It  was  highly 
desirable  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  great  luminary 
of  the  law  who  had  rendered  such  emin- 
ent services  to  his  country."  Mr.  Grey 
replied  that  much  had  been  said  that 
night  in  praise  of  the  Irish  Chancellor. 
"  He  only  knew  his  politics,  and  those  he 
highly  disapproved  of.  It  had  been 
already  shown  that  night  that  the  noble 
lord  vindicated  the  use  of  torture  to 
extort  confessions."  Lord  Clare,  from 
his  first  arrival  in  England,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  opponents  of  the  Cath- 
olic claims.  Foreseeing  that  the  new 
administration  was  to  consist  of  men  as- 
suming the  arrogant  appellation  of  the 
King's  friends,  he  attempted,  by  decrying 
his  own  country  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, to  secure,  as  one  of  the  King's 
friends,  an  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Great  Britain. 

He  failed  in  this  unworthy  ambition. 
He  was  reminded,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  was  not  now  predominating  over 
an  assembly  of  Irish  Peers.  He  was  not 
at  all  consulted  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  new  Addington  Administration.  He 
returned  to  Ireland  consumed  by  dis- 
appointment, and  did  not  scruple  to  express 
his  bitter  regret  at  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  carrying  the  Union.  If  he  did  regret 
that  act  it  was  for  his  own  sake  alone,  not 
for  the  sake  of  his  country. 

He  remained  some  time  in  London  in 
order  to  negotiate  for  some  more  efficient 
influence  in  the  British  Cabinet  than  the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland  was  ever  likely  to 
give  him.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  well  knew  that 
nobleman's  insatiable  ambition,  cautioned 
Mr.  Addington  against  admitting  him  to 
a  situation  in  which,  in  case  of  resumption 
(of  which  Mr.  Pitt  never  lost  sight),  he 
might  meet  a  rival  in  the  colleague. 
Lord  Clare,  foiled  in  his  projects  of  British 
ambition,  his  pride  wounded  by  the 
speeches  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
some  other  of  the  Whig  Lords  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  freely  reminded  him  that 
Union  had  not  transferred  his  dictatorial 
powers  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  had, 
in  disgust,  formed  the  resolution  of  with- 
drawing from  scenes  which  he  neither 
directed  nor  controlled.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  return  to  his  official  situation  in 
Ireland;  but,  by  the  Union,  the  Irish 


Seal  hr.d  been  shorn  of  its  lustre  and  all 
political  consequence. 

Lord  Clare  soon  fell  into  bad  health; 
and  he  died  within  the  year  and  day  after 
that  Act  of  Union  which  was  to  have 
crowned  him  with  triumph.  He  died  in 
January,  1802.  His  remains  were  interred 
with  great  pomp,  in  St.  Peter's  Church- 
yard, in  Dublin.  Some  of  the  populace 
attempted  at  the  funeral  to  express  their 
horror  of  the  deceased  by  offering  indigni- 
ties to  his  corpse. 

It  is  singular  that  the  only  two  eminent 
men  who  were  within  the  present  century 
borne  to  their  graves  amidst  the  hootings 
of  the  people,  were  the  Earl  of  Clare  and 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  (Castle - 
reagh),  the  two  able  tools  of  British 
policy  in  ruining  the  independence  of  their 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  arrived  in 
Dublin,  to  assume  his  government,  on 
the  25th  of  May.  Lord  Cornwallis  pro- 
ceeded to  England  in  June ;  and  we  next 
hear  of  him  as  the  negotiator  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens. 

The  English  and  French  people  both 
eagerly  desired  ]>eace.  The  First  Consul, 
Buonaparte,  was  also  sincerely  desirous  of 
giving  repose  to  his  countrymen,  after  so 
many  years  of  bloody  warfare.  As  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  high  Anti  -Jacobin  friends 
were  notoriously  the  party  of  war,  it  was 
believed  in  France  that  the  change  of 
Ministry  betokened  a  disposition  towards 
peace  in  the  councils  or  England.  The 
First  Consul  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Pitt  still  continued  really  to  govern  the 
country ;  and  that  he  had  made  this  new 
arrangement  because  he  desired  that  other 
men  than  himself  should  make  that  treaty 
and  afterwards  violate  it.  It  is  manifest 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  did  not  at  that 
time  fully  know  how  incompatible,  how 
mutually  destructive,  were  a  French  Gov- 
ernment— the  product  of  the  revolution — 
and  an  English  oligarchy.  He  not  only 
truly  desired  peace,  but  could  see  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  be  attained; 
while  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Court  were  fully 
resolved  that,  while  England  had  a  ship 
afloat  and  a  guinea  to  hire  allies,  the 
struggle  must  go  on.  The  momentary 
Peace  of  Amiens  was  intended  to  delude 
the  French;  and  Mr.  Pitt  ceased  for 
awhile  to  be  the  ostensible  Minister, 
adroitly  availing  himself  of  his  pretended 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  question,  by  which 
he  had  deluded  the  Irish. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
at  London,  the  1st  of  October,  in  this 
year,  1801.  The  treaty  itself  was  signed 
at  the  city  of  Amiens,  the  27th  of  March, 
1802,    between    France,    Great    Britain, 
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Spain,  and  the  Batavian  Republic. 
France  and  England  were  represented  by 
Joseph  Buonaparte  and  Lord  Cornwallis. 
England  was  to  preserve,  of  her  maritime 
conquests,  the  two  islands  of  Ceylon  and 
Trinidad.  France  was  to  repossess  all 
her  colonies.  The  Bepublic  of  the  Seven 
Islands  was  to  be  recognized.  Malta  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  Order  of  the  Knights. 
Spain  and  the  Batavian  Republic  were 
to  have  back  all  their  colonies,  except 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  and  the  French 
were  to  evacuate  Rome,  Naples,  and  the 
Isle  of  Elba.  A  cessation  of  hostilities, 
by  land  and  sea,  had  been  already  pro- 
claimed; and  on  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  the  people  really  began  to  taste 
the  luxury  of  peace. 

The  popular  outcry  for  peace  was  now 
satislied ;  but  as  it  had  been  resolved  upon 
from  the  first  that  this  rej)ose  should  be 
of  very  short  duration,  pretexts  began  to 
be  immediately  sought  Mr  hnaking  the 
treaty.  The  French  Government  was 
making  active  naval  preparations  in  the 

E)rt  of  Brest,  intended  ostensibly  for  St. 
omingo;  but  it  was  assumed  that  the 
armament  was  really  for  Ireland. 

Similar  naval  preparations  and  military 
movements  were  on  foot  in  England  in  the 
winter  of  181)2.  In  the  spring  of  1803, 
volunteering  in  England,  and  the  raising  of 
yeomanry  corps  in  Ireland,  were  matters 
of  public  notoriety. 

In  fact,  the  English  Government  was 
resolved  never  to  give  up  the  island  of  St. 
Malta ;  and  as  this  was  a  vital  article  of 
the  treaty  in  the  eyes  of  Buonaparte,  it  was 
evident  that  war  must  again  break  out. 
Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  over  as  Minister 
to  France;  and  from  his  dispatches  to 
London,  and  those  of  Lord  Hawkesbury 
in  reply,  it  is  easy  to  discover  what  were 
the  true  obstacles  to  the  real  establish- 
ment of  peace. 

Buonaparte,  in  a  conference  with  Lord 
Whitworth,  communicated  to  the  British 
Government,  21st  February,  1803,  reiter- 
ated his  complaints  against  the  British 
Government  in  reference  to  the  retention 
of  Malta,  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  He  said :  "Of  the  two, 
he  would  rather  see  us  (the  English)  in 
possession  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
than  of  Malta."  ...  He  complained 
of  the  protection  given  in  England  to  the 
assassin  Georges,  handsomely  pensioned, 
and  of  his  plans  being  permitted  to  be 
carried  into  effect  in  France,  and  of  two 
of  his  fellow-agents  being  sent  into  France 
by  the  emigres  to  assassinate  him  (Buona- 
parte), and  being  then  in  custody.  The 
two  men  he  referred  to  were  subse- 
rviently tried,  and  convicted  of  the  crime 


they  were  charged  with  on  their  own 
confessions. 

In  regard  to  the  abuse  launched  on 
Buonaparte  in  the  English  papers,  and 
French  emigrant  journals  published  in 
London,  he  (the  First  Consul)  said  to 
Lord  Whitworth :  "  The  irritation  he^felt 
against  England  increased  daily,  because 
every  wind  which  blew  from  England 
brought  nothing  but  enmity  and  hatred 
against  him."  Lord  Hawkesbury,  in 
reply  to  Lord  Whitworth's  communica- 
tion, 18th  February,  1803,  made  the  fol- 
lowing admission,  for  the  first  time 
explicitly  and  plainly  expressed :  "With 
regard  to  that  article  of  the  treaty  which 
relates  to  Malta,  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  it,  owing  to  circumstances  which 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  His  Majesty  to 
control,  had  not  been  found  capable  of 
execution." 

In  Lord  Whitworth's  communication 
(dated  February  21,  1803)  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  an  account  is  given  of  an 
interview  with  Buonaparte,  when  the 
latter,  in  reference  to  the  proofs  he  had 
given  of  a  desire  to  maintain  peace,  said 
he  wished  to  know  what  he  had  I 
by  going  to  war  with  England.  A  < !  • 
was  the  only  means  of  olTcnce  he  had,  and 
if  determined  to  attempt  one,  it  must  be 
made  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  expedition.  But  how  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  after  having  gained  the  height 
on  which  he  stood,  he  would  risk  his  life 
and  reputation  in  such  a  hazardous  at- 
tempt, unless  forced  to  it  by  necessity, 
when  the  chances  were,  that  he  and  the 
greatest  jmrt  of  the  exj  "/</  go 

to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  talked  much 
on  the  subject,  but  never  affected  to 
diminish  the  danger.  He  acknowledged 
there  were  a  hundred  chances  to  one 
against  him;  but  still  he  was  determined 
to  attempt  it,  if  war  should  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  present  discussion ;  and, 
such  was  the  disposition  of  the  troops, 
that  army  after  aimy  would  be  found  for 
the  enterprise.  He  concluded  by  stating 
that  France,  with  an  army  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men,  to  be 
immediately  completed,  was  ready  for  the 
most  desperate  enterprise ;  that  England, 
with  her  fleet,  was  mistress  of  the  seas, 
which  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
able  to  equal  in  ten  years.  Two  such 
countries,  by  a  proper  understanding, 
might  govern  the  world,  but  by  their 
strifes  might  overturn  it. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1803,  a  message 
from  the  King  was  delivered  to  the  Par- 
liament, wherein  His  Majesty  "thinks  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  as  very  considerable  military 
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preparations  were  carrying  on  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Holland,  he  had  judged  it 
expedient  to  adopt  additional  measures 
of  precaution  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions." 

Lord  Whitworth,  in  March,  by  the  in- 
structions of  his  Government,  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  motives  and  objects 
of  the  warlike  preparations  in  the  French 
ports,  and  the  reply  (not  official)  of  M. 
Talleyrand  was  said  to  have  been  short 
and  not  satisfactory — "  It  was  the  will  of 
the  First  Consul."  Buonaparte,  on  the 
ather  hand,  on  the  11th  of  March,  at  a 
ievee  at  the  Tuilleries,  attended  by  the 
different  ambassadors  and  a  great  number 
of  distinguished  persons,  on  entering  the 
grand  saloon  seemed  violently  agitated, 
and  appeared  to  be  conversing  with  his 
attendants,  or  rather  thinking  aloud,  for 
the  following  words,  pronounced  in  a  very 
audible  voice,  were  heard  by  all  the  per- 
sons in  the  audience  chamber  : — "  Ven- 
geance will  fall  on  that  power  which  will 
be  the  cause  of  the  war. "  He  approached 
the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Whitworth, 
and  said:  "You  know,  my  lord,  that  a 
terrible  storm  has  arisen  between  England 
and  France."  Lord  Whitworth  said  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  this  storm  would 
be  dissipated  without  any  serious  conse- 
quences. Buonaparte  replied:  "It  will 
be  dissipated  when  England  shall  have 
evacuated  Malta ;  if  not,  the  cloud  would 
burst  and  the  bolt  must  fall.  The  King 
of  England  had  promised  by  treaty  to 
evacuate  that  place;  and  who  was  to 
violate  the  faith  of  treaties?" 

All  this  while,  Mr.  Pitt  was  out  of 
office ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  his  health 
was  so  shattered  as  to  render  him  quite 
incapable  of  the  cares  and  labours  of 
public  business ;  yet,  in  reality,  while  the 
London  Chronicle  was  officially  announc- 
ing his  great  sufferings,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
never  been  so  intensely  and  indefatigably 
occupied  with  state  affairs  as  he  was  at  the 
very  time  of  these  negotiations.*  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  direct- 
ed and  governed  them  from  point  to  point. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don presented  certain  new  projects  plainly 
inadmissible ;  making  further  demands 
on  France,  and  saying  nothing  of  the 
surrender  of  Malta.  The  new  conditions 
being  rejected,  Lord  Whitworth  demanded 
his  passports,  in  order  to  quit  the  country. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1803,  His  Britannic 
Majesty  sent  a  message  to  Parliament  an- 
nouncing the  recall  of  the  British  Ambas- 
sador from  Paris,  and  the  departure  of 

*  Doctor  Madden  (U.  I.  Third  Series,  p.  310), 
makes  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  Lady- 
Hester  Stanhope,  Mr.  Pitt's  niece  and  private 
secretary. 


the  French  Ambassador  from  London. 
The  declaration  of  hostilities  with  France 
was  published  in  The  Gazette  of  ISth  May, 
1803. 

Mr.  Pitt's  health  was  immediately  re- 
stored. On  the  23d  of  May  there  was  an 
animated  debate  in  the  House  on  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  pledging  the  House  to 
support  him  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  On  that  night,  the  night  of 
the  debate  of  the  23d  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  found  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  his 
"voice  was  still  for  war."  Perhaps 
greater  vigour  of  mind  or  body  was  never 
exhibited  by  him  than  on  that  occasion. 
The  ex-Minister  was  himself  again.  War 
was  about  to  be  let  loose  on  the  world,  and 
all  the  principles  of  evil  seemed  concen- 
trated in  the  unholy  exultation  with 
which  the  prospect  of  war  was  hailed  an 
that  occasion.  In  the  heat  of  his  passion, 
he  reviled  Buonaparte  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment terms  of  invective;  he  spoke  of  the 
First  Consul  as  "a  sea  of  liquid  lire, 
which  destroyed  everything  which  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact 
with  it."  It  then  only  remained  for 
honourable  members  to  express  a  hope 
that  "the  only  man  in  the  empire  quali- 
fied to  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue  "  should  be  recalled  to  the  councils 
of  his  Sovereign. 

Mr.  Pitt  resumed  in  May,  1804,  the 
supreme  direction  of  public  affairs  as 
Prune  Minister.  He  made  no  stipulation 
with  the  King  concerning  the  Catholic 
claims ;  nor  did  he  ever  again  offend  his 
Sovereign's  ear  upon  this  subject,  nor 
urge  him  to  "  violate  his  coronation  oath  " 
by  emancipating  four  millions  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Pitt's  first  great  task  now  was  to 
form  that  gigantM  coalition  of  European 
Powers  against  France ;  and,  occupied  by 
these  mighty  projects,  he  thought  no  more 
of  Ireland,  unless  when  she  seemed  to  need 
more  coercion. 
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The  first  year  of  the  Union  was,  for  Ire- 
land, a  year  of  severe  distress.  The  crops 
of  1801  had  in  great  measure  failed ;  and 
as  the  people  then  depended  for  subsist- 
ance  chiefly  upon  agriculture,  as  they  do 
still,  the  usual  results  ensued.  Hunger 
and  hardship  produced  discontent,  and  in 
some  places  disorder  also.  The  fair  pro- 
mises of  immediate  prosperity  which  was 
to  have  followed  the  Union,  were  not 
realized.  Even  trade  and  commerce  were 
languishing.  Mr.  Foster,  late  Speaker, 
stated,  in  his  place  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, that  in  1801  the  decrease  of  ex- 
ported linen  was  five  million  yards.  The 
taxes  were  increasing  as  the  means  of 
paying  them  diminished ;  for  Ireland  had 
now  to  provide  for  the  charges  of  that 
immense  debt  which  had  been  contracted 
for  slaughtering  her  people  and  purchasing 
her  Parliament.  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  same 
speech,  mentioned  that,  although  it  had 
been  acknowledged  that  the  expenses  of 
the  current  year  would  be  considerably 
less  than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year,  yet  a  million  more  was  borrowed 
for  the  present  than  for  the  last  year. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  mea- 
sure, for  various  Union  purposes,  was  too 
obvious  to  mention.  The  revenue  was 
then  collected  at  a  much  lighter  rate  of 
expense  than  it  had  been  in  1782,  when 
it  was  at  £11,  12s.  4d.  per  cent.  The 
revenues  of  the  Post  Office  were,  at  the 
time  he  was  speaking,  collected  at  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  £224  per  cent. 
In  1800,  the  amount  of  grants,  pensions, 
&c,  on  that  score,  was  £34,000;  in  1802, 
£51,000;  and  this  is  what  he  called  "a 
falling  year."  Then  the  Catholics,  whose 
eyes  were  at  length  opened  to  the  gross 
deception  of  which  they  had  been  victims, 
felt  sore  and  disappointed;  especially  as 
the  persecuting  Orange  Societies  were  now 
greatly  multiplied,  and  became  each  day, 
by  direct  encouragement  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  a  Royal  Duke,  more  insolent 
and  aggressive.  A  serious  riot  took  place 
in  Dublin.  The  anniversary  commemora- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  was  in  1802  solemnized  with  more 
than  ordinary  pomp.  The  statue  of  King 
William,  in  College  Green,  was  most 
superbly  decorated  with  Orange  colours, 
and  several  corps  of  yeomanry  paraded 
round  it  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening,  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry,  and 
the  spirit  of  this  ill-judged  and  mischievous 
commemoration,  so  worked  on  the  popular 
feelings,  that  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences were  apprehended.  Mr.  Alder- 
man Stamer  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
Erevent  outrages ;  some  yeomen  were 
eaten  to  the  ground.     Major  Swan  was 


knocked  down  and  severely  wounded : 
nor  was  the  mob  dispersed  until  Alder- 
man Darley  arrived  with  a  large  party  of 
the  Castle  guard.  Some  of  the  populace 
were  taken  and  severely  punished.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  raise  this  expression 
of  popular  soreness  into  a  general  spirit  of 
disaffection,  and  a  renovation  of  rebellion. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  certainly 
traced  beyond  the  temporary  and  local 
outrage  upon  the  popular  feeling,  from 
this  senseless  annual  ovation  of  the  As- 
cendancy, lately  rendered  more  poignantly 
provoking  by  the  ferocity  and  growing 
power  of  the  Orange  societies. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  when  the  in- 
sidious negotiations  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, preparatory  to  the  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  were  going  forward 
in  London  and  Paris,  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  was  still  thoroughly  dis- 
affected ;  and  persons  connected  with  the 
Government  were  of  opinion  that,  imme- 
diately on  the  fresh  outbreak  of  war  with 
France,  a  new  French  expedition,  and  on 
a  larger  scale  than  that  of  Hoche,  would 
be  dispatched  to  Ireland ;  in  which  case 
there  was  no  doubt  of  a  general  rising  in 
the  island. 

The  two  Emmets,  O'Connor,  and  many 
other  Irish  exiles,  were  then  on  the  I  km- 
tinent ;  and  were  in  communication  with 
the  First  Consul,  provisionally,  with  a 
view  to  future  operations  in  case  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  which  then  seemed 
highly  probable.  Robert  Emmet  was 
then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He 
had  seen  the  atrocities  of  '98,  the  frauds 
and  villanies  by  which  the  Union  was 
accomplished ;  he  saw  his  unhappy  coun- 
try still  groaning  under  martial  law,  the 
great  majority  of  his  compatriots  shut  out 
from  the  Constitution,  and,  by  means  of 
packed  juries  and  Orange  magistrates, 
effectually  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
law.  His  ardent  spirit  burned  to  redress 
these  wrongs,  and  to  do  at  least  what  one 
man  might,  to  rouse  the  people  for  one 
more  manly  effort.  The  purity  and  ele- 
vation of  his  motives  have  never  been 
epiestioned  even  by  his  enemies.  What 
he  desired  and  longed  for  with  all  the 
intensity  of  his  passionate  nature,  was 
simply  to  see  his  people  invested  with  the 
ordinary  civil  right  of  human  beings,  lead- 
ing peaceful  and  honourable  lives  under 
the  protecting  shelter  of  a  native  Legisla- 
ture, and  having  a  law  over  them  which 
they  might  reverence  and  obey,  not  curse 
j  and  abhor.  * 

*  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  young  man  like  Robert 

Emmet,  but  more  "prudent,"thus  describes  Emmet 

I  and  his  insurrection,  after  the  danger  was  over,  in 

I  a  speech  in  Parliament:—"  In  place  of  a  formidable 

i  conspiracy  fraught  with  danger  to  the  existing  Gov- 
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Robert  Emmet  passed  several  months 
of  the  years  1800  and  1801  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  Peninsula — the  greater  part  of 
that  time  on  the  tour  in  which  he  visited 
the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
some  parts  of  Spain.  On  his  return  from 
this  tour,  he  visited  Amsterdam  and  Brus- 
sels, where  his  brother,  T.  A.  Emmet,  had 
been  sojourning  since  his  liberation  from 
Fort  George,  and  banishment,  in  June, 
1802. 

It  was  impossible  for  Irishmen  to  be  in 
France  or  Belgium  in  that  year  without 
perceiving  the  evident  symptoms  of  a  new 
and  formidable  struggle  approaching.  The 
English  Minister  had  already  refused  to 
give  up  Malta ;  and  formidable  military 
and  naval  preparations  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing both  in  France  and  in  England. 
Equally  impossible  was  it  for  the  exiled 
United  Irishmen  not  to  turn  with  anxious 
hope  to  this  new  conjuncture  of  affairs. 
Doctor  MacNeven  was  then  in  France,  as 
well  as  Tone's  friend,  Thomas  Russell. 
With  whom  the  idea  originated  of  entering 
upon  a  negotiation  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment does  not  seem  clear ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  Robert  Emmet,  in  the  summer  of 
1802,  had  interviews  both  with  Buonaparte 
and  Talleyrand. 

His  design  was,  then,  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  speedy  rupture  of  the  ami- 
cable relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  on  a  knowledge  of  extensive  naval 
preparations  in  the  northern  seaports  of 
France,  and  the  impression  left  on  his 
mind,  by  his  interview  with  Buonaparte, 
and  bis  frequent  communications  with 
Talleyrand,  that  those  preparations  were 
for  an  invasion  of  England,  which  was 
likely  to  be  attempted  in  August,  1803; 
on  the  knowledge,  communicated  to  him 
by  Dowdall,  of  a  movement  being  deter- 
mined on  by  the  Secret  Society  of  England, 
with  which  Colonel  Despard  was  con- 
nected ;  on  the  assurance  of  support  and 
pecuniary  assistance  from  very  influential 
persons  in  Ireland ;  and,  lastly,  on  the 
concurrence  of  several  of  the  Irish  leaders 
in  Paris. 

The  late  Lord  Cloncurry  informed  Doc- 

ernment,  it  was  only  the  wild  and  contemptible 
project  of  Mr.  Emmet,  a  young  man  of  a  heated 
and  enthusiastic  imagination,  who,  inheriting  a 
property  of  £3,000  from  his  father,  which  was 
entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  thought  he  could  not 
dispose  of  it  to  more  advantage  than  in  an  attempt 
to  overturn  the  Government  of  his  country.'' 

What  a  contrast  between  these  two  Irishmen ! 
Castlereagh  certainly  was  not  of  "  a  heated  and 
enthusiastic  imagination."    He  did  not  invest  his 

Satrimony  in  pikes.  The  one  sold  his  country  to 
er  enemies,  and  was  laden  with  riches  and 
honours.  The  other,  who  spent  all  he  possessed 
in  an  effort  to  redeem  that  country,  perished  on  a 

fibbet,  and  the  dogs  of  Thomas  Street  lapped  his 
lood. 


tor  Madden  that  he  dined  in  company 
with  Robert  Emmet  and  Surgeon  Lawless, 
the  day  before  the  departure  of  the  former 
for  Ireland.  "  Emmet  spoke  of  his  plans 
with  extreme  enthusiasm ;  his  features 
glowed  with  excitement,  the  perspiration 
burst  through  the  pores,  and  ran  down 
his  forehead."  Lawless  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  intentions,  and 
thought  favourably  of  them ;  but  Lord 
Cloncurry  considered  the  plans  impracti- 
cable, and  was  opposed  to  them.  Doctor 
MacNeven,  Hugh  Wilson,  Russell,  Byrne, 
William  and  Thomas  Corbett,  Hamilton, 
and  Sweeney,  were  intimate  and  confi- 
dential friends  of  Robert  Emmet,  as  well 
as  of  his  brother — several  of  them,  there 
is  positive  proof,  concurred  in  the  attempt. 
All  of  them,  it  may  be  supposed,  were 
cognisant  of  it.  All  their  surviving 
friends  are  agreed  on  one  point,  that  the 
project  did  not  originate  with  Robert 
Emmet. 

The  letters  of  T.  A.  Emmet,  at  this 
period,  establish  the  fact  that,  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1802,  the  leading 
United  Irishmen  then  on  the  Continent, 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  France 
and  England,  were  bent  on  renewing  their 
efforts,  and  that  they  looked  upon  the 
struggle  in  Ireland  as  suspended,  but  not 
relinquished. 

That  this  also  was  the  opinion  of  the 
English  Government  is  equally  certain. 
After  the  declaration  of  war,  a  number 
of  intercepted  letters,  found  on  board  the 
East  Indiaman,  Admiral  Aplin,  captured 
by  the  French,  and  published  in  the 
Moniteur  by  the  Government,  afford  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  panic  which  prevailed 
in  England,  and  of  the  expectation  of  in- 
vasion that  was  general  at  that  period. 
Very  serious  apprehensions  were  ex- 
pressed in  these  letters  of  the  results  of  an 
invasion  in  Ireland.  It  was  stated,  in  a 
letter  of  Lord  Charles  Bentinck  to  his 
brother,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Governor 
of  Madras  :  "If  Ireland  be  not  attended 
to,  it  will  be  lost ;  these  rascals  (an  en- 
dearing, familiar,  gentleman-like  way  of 
describing  the  people  of  Ireland)  are  as 
ripe  as  ever  for  rebeUion." 

In  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  General 
Clinton,  of  the  2d  of  June,  we  find  the 
following  passage  :  "I  have  learned  from 
them  (Irish  people  in  England),  with  re- 
gret, that  the  lower  classes  of  the  men  in 
Ireland  were  more  disaffected  than  ever, 
even  more  than  during  the  last  rebellion, 
and  that  if  the  French  could  escape  from 
our  fleet,  and  land  their  troops  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  they  would  be  received 
with  satisfaction,  and.  joined  by  a  great 
number." 
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In  a  letter  of  Lord  Grenville  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  dated  the  12th  of 
July,  1803,  we  find  the  following  passage : 
"I  am  not  certain  whether  the  event  of 
the  war,  which  our  wise  Ministers  have  at 
last  declared,  may  not  have  induced  them 
to  beg  you  to  continue  your  stay  in  India 
some  time  longer.  I  hope  nothing,  how- 
ever, will  prevent  me  from  having  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  next  year, 
ing  at  that  jjeriod  that  you  fiave  xtill  a 
country  to  revisit." 

Letter  from  Mr.  Fincrs  to  General  Lake, 
July  14th :  "  The  invasion,  which  has  been 
so  long  the  favourite  project  of  the  First 
Consul,  will  certainly  take  place." 

Letter  from  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  Thomas  Faultier,  to 
Mr.  J.  Ferguson  Smith,  Calcutta,  August 
Hi  "I  have  heard  from  the  first  au- 
thority, that  if  the  French  can  land  in 
Ireland  with  some  troops,  they  will  be  im- 
mediately joined  by  one  hundred  thousand 
Irish."* 

Robert  Emmet  set  out  for  Ireland  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  1802,  and  ar- 
rived in  Dublin  in  the  course  of  the  same 
month.  His  brother,  Thomas  Addis,  was 
then  in  Brussels.  His  father,  the  worthy 
Doctor  Emmet,  and  his  mother,  were  then 
residing  at  Casino,  near  Milltown ;  and 
here  Robert  remained  some  weeks  in  se- 
clusion. Gradually  and  cautiously  he  put 
himself  in  communication  with  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  favourable  to  his  en- 
terprise— especially  the  old  United  Irish- 
men of  '98.  The  principal  persons  con- 
cerned with  him  were — Thomas  Russell, 
formerly  Lieutenant  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Regiment  of  Foot ;  John  Allen,  of  the  firm 
of  Allen  and  Hickson,  woollen-drapers, 
Dame  Street,  Dublin  ;  Philip  Long,  a 
general  merchant,  residing  at  No.  4  Crow 
Street ;  Henry  William  Hamilton  (mar- 
ried to  Russell's  niece),  of  Enniskillen, 
barrister-at-law ;  William  Dowdall,  of 
MuUingar  (natural  son  of  Hussey  Burgh, 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Whig 
Club);  Miles  Byrne,  of  Wexford;  Colonel 
Lumm,  of   the  County  Kildare ; 


Carthy,  a  gentleman  farmer,  of  Kildare ; 
Malachy  Delany,  the  son  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, County  Wicklow ;  the  Messrs. 
Perrot,  farmers,  County  Kildare  ;  Thomas 
Wylde,  cotton  manufacturer,  Cork  Street ; 
Thomas  Lenahan,  a  farmer,  of  Crew  Hill, 
County  Kildare  ;  John  Hevey,  a  tobac- 
conist, of  Thomas  Street ;  Denis  Lambert 

Redmond,  a  coal  factor,  of  Dublin ; 

Branagan,  of  Irishtown,  timber  mer- 
chant ;  Joseph  Aliburn,  of  Kilmacud, 
Windy    Harbour,    a    small    landholder ; 

*  The  above  extracts  are  given  by  Doctor  Mad- 
den.—tf.  I.     Third  Series,  d.  315. 


Thomas  Frayne,  a  farmer,  of  Boven, 
County  of  Kildare ;  Nicholas  Gray,  of 
Wexford.* 

Some  other  persons  of  more  humble 
rank,  tradesmen,  whose  services  would  be 
required  in  the  preparations,  are  cnunie- 
rated  by  Doctor  Madden  : — James  Hope, 
of  County  Antrim;  Michael  Quigley,  a 
master  bricklayer,  of  Rathcoffy,  m  the 
County  Kildare ;  Henry  Howley,  a  master 
carpenter,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
former  rebellion  ;  Felix  Rourke,  of  Rath- 
coole,  a  clerk  in  a  brewery  in  Dublin,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  former  rebellion ; 
Nicholas  Stafford,  a  baker,  of  James 
Street;  Bernard  Duggan,  a  working  cotton 
manufacturer,  of  the  County  Tyrone,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  former  rebellion  ; 
Michael  Dwyer,  the  well-known  Wicklow 
insurgent,  who,  along  with  Holt  anil 
Miles  Byrne,  had  kept  up  their  resistance 
amidst  the  glens  and  mountains  of  Wick- 
low. 

The  plan  of  Robert  Emmet's  insurrec- 
tion was,  while  agents  were  quietly  i 
izing  both  the  city  and  county,  to  make 
secret  preparations  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
itself; — then,  when  all  was  ready,  to 
make  one  spring  at  the  Castle,  t 
upon  the  authorities,  and  give  the 
for  a  general  insurrection  from  Dublin 
Castle.  There  is  good  military  authority 
for  approving  this  plan  of  a  rising  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  certainly  might  have  well 
succeeded  but  for  one  fatal  accident.  The 
gallant  Miles  Byrne,  after  many  a  cam- 
paign as  a  French  officer,  in  every  quar- 
ter of  Europe,  deliberately,  in  his  latter 
days,  avowed  his  preference  for  Emmet's 
scheme  to  every  other  that  could  be  tie- 
vised  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland.  He 
says,  in  closing  his  own  narrative  of  that 
part  of  his  career  : — 

"  I  shall  ever  feel  proud  of  the  part  I 
took  with  the  lamented  Robert  Emmet. 
I  have  often  asked  myself,  How  could  I 
have  acted  otherwise,  seeing  all  his  views 
and  plans  for  the  independence  of  my 
country  so  much  superior  to  anything 
ever  imagined  before  on  the  subject  ? 
They  were  only  frustrated  by  accident, 
and  the  explosion  of  a  depot ;  and,  as  I 
have  always  said,  whenever  Irishmen 
think  of  obtaining  freedom,  Robert  Em- 
met's plans  will  be  their  best  guide. 
First,  to  take  the  capital,  and  then  the 
provinces  will  burst  out  and  raise  the 
same  standard  immediately."*)- 

Myles  Byrne  himself,  after  being  much 
sought    after    by    the    Government,    on 

*  Dr.  Madden  adds  the  names  of  Lord  Wycombe 
and  John  Keogh,  as  favourable  to  the  enterprise, 
not  actually  concerned  in  it. 

t  Memoin  of  Miles  Byrne.    Paris. 
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account  of  his  part  in  the  Wexford  in- 
surrection, and  after  many  escapes,  was, 
in  1802,  under  a  feigned  name,  employing 
himself  as  a  measurer  of  timber  in  the 
timber-yard  of  his  stepbrother,  Kennedy; 
but  still  keeping  up  his  connections  with 
the  remnant  of  Wexford  rebels,  and  hop- 
ing for  better  times.  Here,  while  he  was 
one  day  measuring  logs,  news  came  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  "I  felt,"  he  says, 
"  unnerved  and  disappointed  at  the  news 
of  the  peace.  I  had  been  living  in  ho]>es 
that,  ere  the  war  terminated,  something 
good  would  be  done  for  poor  Ireland." 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Robert  Em- 
met, we  find  him  in  close  communication 
with  Mr.  Byrne. 

In  reporting  their  first  conversation, 
Mr.  Byrne  gives  his  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  real  views  of 
Emmet,  and  his  motives  for  enga 
the  enterprise,  and  his  anxious  care  to 
avoid  'French  domination  as  well  as  to 
abolish  that  of  England.  The  Memoir 
says: — 

"Mr.  Emmet  soon  told  me  his  plans. 
He  said  he  wished  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  those  who  had  escaped  in  the  war  of 
'98,  and  who  continued  still  to  enjoy  the 
coniidence  of  the  people  ;  that  he  had 
been  impairing  since  his  return,  and  even 
at  Paris.  He  was  pleased  to  add  that  he 
had  heard  my  name  mentioned  amongst 
them,  &c.  He  entered  into  many  details  of 
what  Ireland  had  to  expect  from  France 
in  the  way  of  assistance,  now  that  that 
country  was  so  energetically  governed  by 
the  First  Consul,  Buonaparte,  who  feared 
(he,  Buonaparte)  that  the  Irish  people 
might  be  changed,  and  careless  about 
their  independence,  in  consequence  of  the 
anion  with  England.  It  became  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  impression  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  Robert 
Emmet  told  me  the  station  his  brother 
held  in  Paris,  and  that  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  there  frequently 
consulted  him.  All  of  them  were  of 
opinion  that  a  demonstration  should  be 
made  by  the  Irish  patriots  to  prove  that 
they  were  as  ready  as  ever  to  shake  off 
the  English  yoke.  To  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet  replied,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  commit  the  poor  Irish  people  again, 
and  to  drive  them  into  another  rebellion 
before  they  received  assistance  from 
France;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could 
assure  the  French  Government  that  a 
secret  organization  was  then  going  on 
throughout  Ireland,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  large  depots 
of  arms  and  of  every  kind  of  ammunition 
were  preparing  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
as  none  but  the  tried  men  of  1798  were 


intrusted  with  the  management  of  those 
stores  and  depots. 

"After  giving  me  this  explanation, 
Mr.  Robert  Emmet  added:  'If  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  his  associates  felt  themselves  justified 
in  seeking  to  redress  Ireland's  grievances 
by  taking  the  field,  what  must  not  be  our 
justification,  now  that  not-  a  vestige  of 
self-government  exists,  in  consequence  of 
the  accursed  Union;  that,  until  this  most 
barbarous,  fraudulent  transaction  took 
place,  from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  cor- 
ruption, useful  local  laws  were  enacted 
for  Ireland  ?  Now,  seven-eighths  of  the 
population  have  no  right  to  send  a  mem- 
ber of  their  body  to  represent  them,  even 
in  a  foreign  Parliament ;  and  the  other 
eighth  part  of  the  population  are  the 
tools  and  taskmasters,  acting  for  the 
cruel  English  Government  and  its  Irish 
Ascendancy — a  monster  still  worse,  if 
possible,  than  foreign  tyranny.' 

"Mr.  Emmet  mentioned  again  the 
promises  obtained  from  the  chief  of  the 
French  Government,  given  to  himself,  his 
brother,  and  other  leaders,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  French  army  landing  in  Ire- 
laud,  it  should  be  considered  as  an  auxil- 
iary one,  and  received  on  the  same 
principle  as  General  Rochambeau  and  his 
army  were  received  by  the  American 
people,  when  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence. He  added:  'That  though  no 
one  could  abhor  more  than  he  did  the 
means  by  which  the  First  Consul  came 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation, 
still  he  was  convinced  that  this  great 
military  chief  would  find  it  his  interest 
to  deal  fairly  by  the  Irish  nation,  as  the 
best  and  surest  way  to  obtain  his  ends 
with  England.  He  therefore  thought 
the  country  should  be  organized  and  pre- 
pared for  those  great  events,  which  were 
now  inevitable.  That  as  for  himself,  he 
was  resolved  to  risk  his  life,  and  to  stake 
the  little  fortune  he  possessed,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  preparations  so 
necessary  for  the  redemption  of  our  un- 
fortunate country  from  the  hands  of  a 
cruel  enemy.' " 

It  was  while  Mr.  Emmet  was  making 
his  preparations  in  Dublin  that  an  Eng- 
lish revolutionary  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  broken  up  in  London.  A  certain 
Colonel  Despard  and  thirty  other  persons 
were  arrested,  on  a  charge  fit  high  treason, 
at  a  pubbc-house  in  Lambeth,  the  15th  of 
November,  1802.  By  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses it  appeared  that  Government  was 
cognizant  of  the  treasonable  proceedings 
of  Despard  and  his  associates  six  months 
previous  to  their  arrest ;  that  spies  were 
set  on  them,  and  suggested  acts  in  some 
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cases  to  them,  which  were  adopted ;  that 
they  had  printed  pages  to  the  following 
effect:  "Constitution,  the  independence 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  an  equali- 
zation of  civil,  political,  and  religious 
rights  ;  an  ample  provision  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  heroes  who  shall  fall  in  the 
contest ;  a  liberal  reward  for  distinguished 
merit.  These  are  the  objects  for  which 
we  contend.  We  swear  to  be  united,  in 
the  awful  presence  of  God. " 

February  7,  1803,  Colonel  Despard  was 
tried  at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  before  Lord 
Elltnl>orough,  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, conspiring  to  assassinate  l/u  Kimj, 
Ac.  Of  this  last  charge  there  was  no 
evidence;  hut  it  plainly  appeared  that  Des- 
pard, as  well  as  Robert  Emmet,  had  been 
encouraged  to  make  his  attempt  by  the 
French  Government,  which  very  naturally 
desired  to  create  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment as  much  embarrassment  as  possible 
at  home.  Despard  was  convicted  and 
hung. 

In  the  meantime  Emmet  was  quietly 
collecting  arms  and  forming  depdts  of 
tin m  at  several  (Hjints  in  Dublin.  In 
January,  1803,  his  good  father,  Doctor 
Robert  Emmet,  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's,  Aungier 
Street.  Robert  could  not  even  attend 
his  father's  funeral  ;  because  his  presence 
in  Dublin  was  intended  to  be  a  secret, 
and  he  knew  there  was  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension  in  the  hands  of  Major  Sirr, 
since  early  in  the  year  1800.*  He  was 
proceeding  actively  with  his  preparations. 
Miles  Byrne  and  others  were  busy  in 
getting  pikes,  pistols,  and  blunderbusses 
manufactured,  and  ammunition  laid  in. 
Emmet  invented  a  species  of  explosive 
machines,  consisting  of  beams  of  wood 
bored  by  a  pump  augur,  and  filled  with 
powder  and  small  stones,  intended  to  be 
exploded  in  the  face  of  advancing  troops 
at  the  moment  of  action.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  pikes  were  forged  and  mounted, 
and  carried  from  their  places  of  manu- 
facture to  the  depfits  in  hollow  logs  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  which  were 
drawn  through  the  streets  like  ordinary 
lumber. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Irish 
Government,  usually  so  vigilant  and  sus- 
picious, seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  formidable  arrangements.  This 
was  not  for  want  of  warnings,  and  report 
of  spies  ;  but  the  Government  did  not  be- 
lieve them.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  executive  was  so  incredulous,  be- 
cause there  had  not  probably  been  one 
week  for  the  past  half  century,  when  the 

♦Madden  discovers  this  fact  in  Sirr't  Papers,  de- 
posited in  Trinity  College  Library. 


Government  had  not  received  some  alarm- 
ing intelligence  of  this  nature.  Plainly 
also  the  information  was  not  so  precise  as 
to  indicate  persons  and  places,  so  that  no 
interruption  was  given  to  the  arrange- 
ments ;  and  the  23d  of  July,  1803,  w  as 
fixed  for  the  outbreak. 

Before  that  day  arrived,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  threatened  to  ruin  all. 

On  the  Saturday  night  week  previous 
to  the  turn-out,  an  explosion  of  some 
combustibles  took  place  in  the  depot  of 
Patrick  Street,  which  gave  some  alarm  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Major  Sirr  ONM  to 
examine  the  house :  previous  to  his 
coming,  some  one  removed  the  remaining 
powder,  arms,  &c,  and  all  the  matters 
which  were  moveable  in  the  place,  not- 
withstanding some  obstruction  given  by 
the  watchman.  Other  arms  were  secreted 
on  the  premises,  and  were  not  discovered 
until  some  time  afterwards.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  affair  was  only  some 
chemical  process,  which  had  accidentally 
caused  the  explosion. 

The  accident  does  not  seem  to  have 
placed  any  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  enterprise.     Miles  Byrne  says : — 

"  Now,  the  final  plan  to  be  executed 
consisted  principally  in  taking  the  I 
whilst  the  Pigeon  House,  Island  Bridge, 
the  Royal  Barracks,  and  the  old  Custom 
House  Barracks  were  to  be  attacked,  and 
if  not  surprised  and  taken,  they  were  to 
be  blockaded,  and  intrenchments  thrown 
up  before  them.  Obstacles  of  every  kind 
to  be  created  through  the  streets,  to 
prevent  the  English  cavalry  from  charging. 
The  Castle  once  taken,  undaunted  men, 
materials,  implements  of  every  descrip- 
tion, would  be  easily  found  in  all  the 
streets  in  the  city,  not  only  to  impede  the 
cavalry,  but  to  prevent  infantry  from 
passing  through  them. 

"  As  I  was  to  be  one  of  these  persons  de- 
signed to  co-operate  with  Robert  Emmet  in 
taking  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  I  shall  here 
relate  precisely  the  part  which  was 
allotted  to  me  in  this  daring  enterprise. 
I  was  to  have  assembled  early  in  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  23d  of  July, 
1803,  at  the  house  of  Dennis  Lambert 
Redmond,  on  the  Coal  Quay,  the  Wexford 
and  Wicklow  men,  to  whom  I  was  to 
distribute  pikes,  arms,  and  ammunition; 
and  then,  a  little  before  dusk,  I  was 
to  send  one  of  the  men,  well  known 
to  Mr.  Emmet,  to  tell  him  that  we  were 
at  our  post,  armed  and  ready  to  follow 
him ;  men  were  placed  in  the  house  in 
Ship  Street,  ready  to  seize  on  the  entrance 
to  the  Castle  on  that  side,  at  the  same 
moment  the  principal  gate  would  be 
taken. 
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"Mr.  Emmet  was  to  leave  the  depot  at 
Thomas  Street  at  dusk,  with  six  hackney 
coaches,  in  each  of  which  six  men  were 
to  be  placed,  armed  with  jointed  pikes 
and  blunderbusses  concealed  under  their 
coats.  The  moment  the  last  of  these 
coaches  had  passed  Redmond's  house, 
where  we  were  to  be  assembled,  we  were 
to  sally  forth  and  follow  them  quickly  into 
the  Castle  Courtyard,  and  there  to  seize 
and  disarm  all  the  sentries,  and  to  replace 
them  instantly  with  our  own  men,  &c. 

"  Emmet,  after  the  explosion  in  Patrick 
Street,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  depot  in 
Marshalsea  Lane.  There  he  lay  at  night 
on  a  mattress,  surrounded  by  all  the 
implements  of  death,  devising  plans, 
turning  over  in  his  mind  all  the  fearful 
chances  of  the  intended  struggle,  well 
knowing  that  his  life  was  at  the  mercy  of 
upwards  of  forty  individuals,  who  had 
been,  or  still  were  employed  in  the 
depots ;  yet  confident  of  success,  exag- 
gerating its  prospects,  extenuating  the 
difficulties  which  beset  him,  judging  of 
others  by  himself,  thinking  associates 
honest  who  seemed  to  be  so,  confiding  in 
their  promises,  and  animated,  or  rather 
inflamed,  by  a  burning  sense  of  the  wrongs 
of  his  country,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  his 
devotion  to  what  he  considered  its  right- 
ful cause. 

"The  morning  of  the  23d  of  July  found 
Emmet  and  the  leaders  in  whom  he  con- 
fided not  of  one  mind  ;  there  was  division 
in  their  councils,  confusion  in  the  depots, 
consternation  among  the  citizens  who 
were  cognizant  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
treachery  tracking  Robert  Emmet's  foot- 
steps, dogging  him  from  place  to  place, 
unseen,  unsuspected,  but  perfidy  never- 
theless, embodied  in  the  form  of  pat- 
riotism, employed  in  deluding  its  victim, 
making  the  most  of  its  foul  means  of 
betraying  its  unwary  victims,  and  count- 
ing already  on  the  ultimate  rewards  of  its 
treachery.  Portion  after  portion  of  each 
plan  of  Robert  Emmet  was  defeated,  as 
he  imagined,  by  accident,  or  ignorance,  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  his  agents.  "But 
it  never  occurred  to  him,'  says  Madden, 
'  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  every  design 
of  his  was  frustrated,  every  project 
neutralized,  as  effectually  as  if  an  enemy 
had  stolen  into  the  camp.'" 

There  is,  however,  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  treason  on  the  part  of  any  of 
those  whom  he  trusted.  The  rest  of  this 
sad  tale  is  soon  told : — 

Various  consultations  were  held  on  the 
23d,  at  the  depot  in  Thomas  Street,  at 
Mr.  Loug's,  in  Crow  Street,  and  Mr. 
Allen's,  in  College  Green,  and  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to 


the  propriety  of  an  immediate  rising,  or  a 
postponement  of  the  attempt.  Emmet  and 
Allen  were  in  favour  of  the  former,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  posture  of  their  affairs,  no 
other  course  was  left,  except  the  total 
abandonment  of  their  project,  which  it  is 
only  surprising  had  not  been  determined 
on.  The  Wicklow  men,  under  Dwyer, 
on  whom  great  dependence  was  placed, 
had  not  arrived;  the  man  who  bore  the  - 
order  to  him  from  Emmet  neglected  his 
duty,  and  remained  at  Rathfarnham. 
The  Kildare  men  came  in,  and  were 
informed,  evidently  by  a  traitor,  that 
Emmet  had  postponed  his  attempt,  and 
they  went  back  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Wexford  men  came  in, 
and,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, remained  in  town  the  early  part  of 
the  night  to  take  the  part  assigned  to 
them,  but  they  received  no  orders.  A 
large  body  of  men  were  assembled  at 
the  Broadstone,  ready  to  act  when  the 
rocket  signal  agreed  upon  should  be  given, 
but  no  such  signal  was  made. 

It  was  evident  that  Emmet,  to  the  last, 
counted  on  large  bodies  of  men  at  his 
disposal,  and  that  he  was  deceived.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  had 
eighty  men  nominally  under  his  com- 
mand, collected  in  the  depot  in  Marshal- 
sea  Lane. 

A  man  rushed  in  to  announce  that 
troops  were  at  that  moment  marching 
upon  them,  which  was  not  true;  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  believed  by  Emmet 
and  the  rest.  It  was  then  he  resolved 
to  sally  out,  with  such  poor  following  as 
he  had,  march  upon  the  Castle,  ami,  if 
necessary,  meet  death  by  the  way.  Even 
this  happiness — of  dying  with  arms  in  his 
hands — was  not  reserved  for  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman. 

The  motley  assembly  of  armed  men, 
some  of  them  intoxicated,  marched  along  I 
Thomas  Street,  with  their  unhappy  leader 
at  their  head,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
maintain  some  order,  with  the  assistance 
of  Stafford,  a  man  who  remained  close  by 
him  throughout  this  scene,  and  faithful 
to  the  last.  It  was  now  about  half-past 
nine,  and  quite  dark.  The  sequel  is 
painful  to  tell;  yet  it  must  be  told. 
Doctor  Madden  says : —  ,' 

"The  stragglers  in  the  rear  soon  com-     t 
menced  acts  of  pillage  and  assassination,     j 
The  first  murderous  attack  committed  in 
Thomas  Street  was  not  that  made  on 
Lord  Kilwarden,  as  we  find  by  the  follow- 
ing account  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day. 

"  'A  Mr.  Leech,  of  the  Custom  House, 
was  passing  through  Thomas  Street  in  a 
hackney  coach,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
the  rabble ;  they  dragged  him  out  of  the 
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coach  without  any  inquiry;  it  seemed 
enough  that  he  was  a  respectable  man; 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  implored  their 
mercy,  but  all  in  vain;  they  began  the 
work  of  blood,  and  gave  him  a  frightful 
pike  wound  in  the  groin.  Their  attention 
was  then  diverted  from  their  humbler 
victim  by  the  approach  of  Lord  Kilw.u- 
den's  coach.  Mr.  Leech  then  succeeded  in 
creeping  to  Vicar  Street  watch-house, 
where  he  lay  a  considerable  time  appar- 
ently dead  from  loss  of  blood,  but  happily 
recovered  from  his  wound. '" 

Now,  of  all  the  judges,  and  other  high 
official  persons  in  Ireland  in  those  days, 
not  one  was  so  estimable,  so  good  and 
humane,  as  Lord  Kilwarden,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  had 
often  stood  between  an  innocent  prisoner 
and  the  death  to  which  his  enemies  had 
already  doomed  him.  Mostunfortunately, 
just  as  the  mad  mob  of  rioters  hai  got 
beyond  the  control  of  their  leader,  and 
had  already  dipjied  their  hands  in  blood, 
a  private  carriage  was  seen  moving  along 
that  part  of  Thomas  Street  which  bade 
to  Vicar  Street.  It  was  stopped  and 
attacked;  Lord  Kilwarden,  who  was 
with  his  daughter  and  his  nephew, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Wolfe,  cried  out:  "It 
is  I,  Kilwarden,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench."  A  man,  whose  name 
is  said  to  have  been  Shannon,  rushed 
forward,  plunged  his  pike  into  his  lord- 
ship, crying  out:  "You  are  the  man  I 
want."  A  portmanteau  was  then  taken 
out  of  the  carriage,  broken  open  and 
rifled  of  its  contents ;  then  his  lordship, 
mortally  wounded,  was  dragged  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  several  additional  wounds 
inflicted  on  him.  His  nephew  endeavoured 
to  make  his  escape,  but  was  taken,  and 
put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  young  lady 
remained  in  the  carriage,  till  one  of  the 
leaders  rushed  forward,  took  her  from  the 
carriage,  and  led  her  through  the  rabble 
to  an  adjoining  house ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  sanguinary  tumult,  no  injury  or 
insult  was  offered  to  her,  or  attempted  to 
be  offered  to  her,  by  the  infuriated  rabble. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  states  that  the  person  who 
rescued  her  from  her  dreadful  situation 
was  Robert  Emmet. 

Miss  Wolfe,  after  remaining  some  time 
in  the  place  of  refuge  she  was  placed  in, 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Castle,  and 
entered  the  Secretary's  office  in  a  dis- 
tracted state,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  bearer  of  the  intelligence  of  her 
father's  murder.  Lord  Kilwarden  was 
found  lying  on  the  pavement  dreadfully 
and  mortally  wounded.  When  the  street 
was  cleared  of  the  insurgents,  he  was  car- 


ried almost  lifeless  to  the  watch-house  in 
Vicar  Street. 

This  foul  murder  was  an  atrocity  really 
horrible.  Reasons  have  been  assigned  or 
suggested  for  it,  as  that  the  man  who 
first  attacked  him  had  had  a  relative 
sentenced  to  death  by  him;  that  he  was 
mistaken  for  Lord  Carleton,  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  judge,  &c.  ;  but  the  odious 
deed  stands  out  in  all  its  Moody  horror; 
no  better — but  also  no  worse — than  many 
of  the  outrages  done  upon  the  people  in 
'98,  by  Orange  yeomanry  and  Ascend  amy 
magistrates. 

Doctor  Madden  thus  narrates  the  close 
of  this  dreadful  affair : — 

"  Emmet  halted  his  party  at  the  mar- 
ket-house, with  the  view  of  restoring 
order,  hut  tumult  and  insubordination 
prevailed.  During  his  ineffectual  effort!, 
word  was  brought  that  Lord  Kilwarden 
was  murdered  ■  be  retraced  his  steps,  pro- 
oeeded  towards  the  scene  of  the  Darbar- 
ous  outrage,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  returned  to  his  party.  From  that 
moment  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  effecting 
any  national  object.  He  saw  that  his 
attempt  had  merged  into  a  work  of  pillage 
and  murder.  He,  and  a  few  of  the  leaders 
who  were  about  him,  abandoned  their  pro- 
ject and  their  followers.  A  detachment 
of  the  military  made  its  appearance  at  tho 
corner  of  Cutpurse  Row,  and  commenced 
firing  on  the  insurgents,  who  immediately 
fled  in  all  directions.  The  rout  w m 
eral  in  leBS  than  an  hour  from  the  time 
they  sallied  forth  from  the  depot.  The 
only  place  where  anything  like  resistance 
was  made  was  on  the  Coombe,  where 
Colonel  Brown  was  killed,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberty  Rangers,  Messrs. 
Kdmonston  and  Parker.  The  guard-house 
of  the  Coombe  had  been  unsuccessfully 
attacked,  though  with  great  determina- 
tion :  a  great  many  dead  bodies  were  found 
there." 

The  whole  affair  was  now  over,  and  all 
was  lost;  yet  during  this  night,  Mile3 
Byrne,  with  his  two  hundred  picked 
Wexford  men,  was  in  the  house  on  Coal 
Quay,  anxiously  awaiting  the  orders  that 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Dwyer  was  ready 
with  another  party ;  and  the  Kildare 
men  were  expecting  to  be  summoned  by 
a  messenger.  They  were  all  left  with- 
out orders. 

The  next  day  was,  of  course,  a  time  of 
arrests,  discoveries,  and  domiciliary  visits 
in  Dublin.  The  several  dep6ts  were  ex- 
amined, and  quantities  of  uniforms,  fire- 
arms, and  several  thousand  pikes,  were 
found ;  together  with  eight  thousand 
copies  of  two  proclamations  intended  for 
distribution  on  the  day  of  the  rising. 
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These  documents  declare  that  the  object 
of  the  movement  is  an  Irish  Bepublic, 
separation  from  England,  and  freedom 
and  justice  for  all.  (See  Appendix,  No. 
IV.)  Emmet  went  out  to  a  private  house 
at  Eathfarnham.  Within  a  week  before 
his  sad  failure,  he  had  sent  Eussell  and 
James  Hope  to  the  north,  upon  whose 
people  he  placed  great  reliance,  and  he 
requested  Miles  Byrne  to  go  to  France 
with  dispatches  for  his  brother,  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  which  Byrne,  after  many 
adventures,  accomplished.  Emmet  him- 
self proceeded  from  Eathfarnham  to  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  where  he  found  the 
Wicklow  insurgents  bent  on  prosecuting 
their  plans,  and  making  an  immediate 
attack  on  some  of  the  principal  towns  in 
that  county.  Emmet,  to  his  credit,  being 
then  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle,  had  determined  to  withhold  his 
sanction  from  any  further  effort ;  con- 
vinced, as  he  then  was,  that  it  could  only 
lead  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  to  no 
successful  issue.  His  friends  pressed  him 
to  take  immediate  measures  for  effecting 
his  escape,  but  unfortunately  he  resisted 
their  solicitations.  He  had  resolved  on 
seeing  one  person  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  leave  the  country,  and  that 
person  was  dearer  to  him  than  life— Sarah 
Curran,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  advocate,  John  Philpot  Curran. 
With  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  interview 
with  her,  if  possible,  before  his  intended 
departure — of  corresponding  with  her — 
and  of  seeing  her  pass  by  Harold's  Cross, 
which  was  the  road  from  her  father's 
country-house,  near  Eathfarnham,  to 
Dublin,  he  returned  to  his  old  lodgings 
at  Mrs.  Palmer's,  Harold's  Cross.  Here, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  he  was  arrested, 
at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by 
Major  Sirr,  who,  according  to  the  news- 
paper accounts,  "  did  not  know  his  person 
till  he  was  brought  to  the  Castle,  where 
he  was  identified  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
College,"* 

On  Monday,  September  19,  1803,  at  a 
special  commission,  before  Lord  Norbury, 
Mr.  Baron  George,  and  Mr.  Baron  Daly, 
Bobert  Emmet  was  put  on  his  trial, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  under 
25th  Edward  III.  The  counsel  assigned 
him  were  Messrs.  Ball,  Burrowes,  and 
M'Nally. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were 
Mr.  Standish  O'Grady,  Attorney -General, 
and  William  Conyngham  Plunket,  King's 
Counsel.  There  is  nothing  specially 
worthy  of  remark  on  the  trial,  except  the 
very  bitter  and  superfluous  speech  of  Mr. 

*  Madden  Bays  this  was  Doctor  Ellington,  Pro- 
vost of  the  College. 


Plunket.  Mr.  Plunket  had  been  the 
friend  of  Emmet's  father.  It  was  the 
political  doctrine  so  loudly  announced 
by  Mr.  Plunket  in  his  Anti- Union 
speeches — that  the  Union  would  leave 
Ireland  without  any  constitution  or  law 
which  men  would  be  bound  to  obey — it 
was  this,  and  other  eloquent  denuncia- 
tions, which  had  so  deeply  sunk  into 
Emmet's  mind,  that  he  at  length  resolved 
to  put  those  doctrines  in  practice,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  expelling  the  British  authorities  from 
his  country. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Plunket,  if  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  all,  was  bound  to 
take  the  brief  for  the  Crown  ;  but  he  was 
not  bound  to  display  a  furious  and  vindic- 
tive zeal  in  prosecuting  his  friend's  son, 
especially  as  the  prisoner  made  no  de- 
fence. When  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution had  all  been  examined,  Mr. 
M  'Nally  said,  as  Mr.  Emmet  did  not  in- 
tend to  call  any  witness,  or  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Court  by  his  counsel  stating 
any  case  or  making  any  observations  on 
the  evidence,  he  presumed  the  trial  was 
now  closed  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Plunket  declined  following  the 
example  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and 
launched  into  a  most  violent  and  needless 
philippic,  ending  with  this  passionate  im- 
precation : — 

"  They  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  most 
sacred  blood  of  the  country,  and  yet  they 
call  upon  God  to  prosper  their  cause  as  it 
is  just!  But  as  it  is  atrocious,  wicked, 
and  abominable,  I  must  devoutly  invoke 
that  God  to  confound  and  overwhelm  it. " 

How  nobly  Emmet  asserted  himself  and 
his  cause,  in  his  last  speech,  is  known  to 
all  who  read  our  language.  There  exist 
at  least  ten  editions  of  that  speech,  some 
of  them  varying  materially  from  others. 
The  latest,  and  probably  most  correct  ver- 
sion of  it,  is  that  contained  in  Doctor 
Madden's  Memoir  of  Emmet,  in  the  third 
series  of  his  Collections.  Thomas  Moore, 
in  his  Diary,  February  15,  1831,  mentions 
Burrowes  having  remarked  to  him,  on  the 
subject  of  Plunket's  conduct  in  Emmet's 
case:  "Plunket  could  not  have  refused 
the  brief  of  Government,  though  lie  might 
have  avoided,  perhaps,  speaking  to  evidence. 
It  was  not  true,  I  think  he  said,  that 
Plunket  had  been  acquainted  with  young 
Emmet.  The  passage  in  a  printed  speech 
of  Emmet,  where  he  is  made  to  call 
Plunket  'that  viper?  kc,  was  never  spoken 
by  Emmet." 

On  the  20th  of  September  he  was  exe- 
cuted. The  same  morning  the  death  of 
his  mother  was  announced  to  him  in  his 
prison.     Early  in  the   afternoon  he  was 
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removed,  attended  by  a  strong  guard, 
both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  Thomas 
ftrwA  whflp  a,  yaffinld  and  gibbet  had 
been  erected.  He  died  with  the  utmost 
calmness  and  fortitude. 

It  is  said  that  Robert  Emmet  EaoTDeen 
made  acquainted  with  a  design  that  was 
in  contemplation  to  effect  his  escape  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  for  exe- 
cution. Of  that  design  Government  ap- 
pears to  have  had  information,  and  had 
taken  precautionary  measures,  which  had 
probably  led  to  its  being  abandoned.  The 
avowed  object  of  Thomas  Russell's  going 
to  Dublin,  after  his  failure  in  the  north, 
was  to  adopt  plans  for  this  purpose. 

Russell,  the  close  friend  and  associate 
both  of  Tone  and  Emmet,  was  himself 
so,  11  after  arrested,  and  executed  at  Down- 
patrick;  and  this  was  the  end  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  —at  least  for  that  gen- 
eration. Russell's  burial  slab  is  to  be 
u  a  churchyard  of  Downpatrick, 
with  no  word  on  it  but  the  simple  name 
"Thomas  Russell."  Robert  Emmet's 
tomb  is  still  uninscribed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


1803—1804. 

Reason  to  believe  that  Government  wbb  all  the 
time  aware  of  the  Conspiracy—  "  Strik  i  ng  Terror" 
—Martial  Law— Catholic  Address—  Arrests— In- 
formers— Vigorous  Measures— In  Cork — In  Bel- 
fast—Hundreds of  Men  Imprisoned  without 
Charge— Brutal  Treatment  of  Prisoners— Special 
Commission— Eighteen  Persons  Hung— Debate 
in  Parliament— Irish  Exiles  in  France — First 
Consul  plans  a  New  Expedition  to  Ireland- 
Formation  of  the  "Irish  Legion"— Irish  Legion 
in  Bretagne— Official  Reply  of  the  First  Consul 
to  T.  A.  Emmet— Designs  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment— Buonaparte's  Mistake— French  Fleet 
again  ordered  Elsewhere— The  Legion  goes  to 
the  Rhino,  and  to  Walcheren— End  of  the  Ad- 
dington  Ministry— Mr.  Pitt  returns  to  Office — 
Condition  of  Ireland — Decay  of  Dublin — Decline 
of  Trade — Increase  of  Debt — Ruinous  Effects  of 
the  Union — Presbyterian  Clergy  Pensioned,  and 
the  Reason. 

A  large  number  of  the  bravest  and 
purest  men  whom  Ireland  ever  produced 
having  now,  within  three  or  four  years, 
been  either  hung  or  banished,  it  was 
hoped  that-  the  Protestant    Ascendane 


Jrilish  connection,  the  tithes,  the  Oli- 
garchical Government,  the  packed  juries — 
in  short,  our  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State — were  at  last  secure  against  "Jaco- 
bins," and  all  manner  of  French  principles. 
Although  the  government  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  had  seemed  to  shut  its  eyes  and  see 
nothing  of  the  preparations  for  Emmet's 
insurrection,   there  is  reason  to  believe 


in 


that  most  of  its  details  were  well  known 
at  the  Castle. 

In  tlio  gflllficti™?  ftf  p^pp™  r,f  Major  Sirr, 

thf  Volume  for"  1S0^,  and  |  IBWWHBg 
volume  containing  miscellaneous  letterjg. 
of  dates  fmm  1798  to  IMS',  arc  found 
various  letters  of  spies  and  informers,  of 
the  old  battalion  of  testimony  of  1798, 
giving  information  to  the  Major  of  trea- 
sonable proceedings,  meetings,  preparing 
pikes,  &c,  being  in  existence  in  the  three 
months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection  of  July  23,  1803.  In  the 
latter  volume  are  many  similar  letters 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  in 
Monastereven,  suggesting  arrests  to  the 
Major,  and,  amongst  others,  the  arrest  of 
a  gentleman  of  some  standing  in  society, 
a  Brigadier-Major  Fitzgerald. 

It  is  also  plain  that  Government  knew 
of  Emmet's  having  come  from  Frame  to 
Dublin,  and  knew  his  errand,  and  at  least 
some  of  his  movements ;  for  in  October, 
1802,  Robert  Emmet  dined  at  Mr.  John 
K( •<) ','li's,  of  Mount  Jerome,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Dublin,  in  the  company  of 
John  Philpot  Curran.  The  conversation 
turned  on  the  political  state  of  the  coun- 
try— on  the  disposition  of  the  people  with 
respect  to  a  renewal  of  the  straggle. 
Robert  Emmet  spoke  with  great  vehe- 
mence and  energy  in  favour  of  the  proba- 
bility of  success,  in  the  event  of  another 
effort  being  made.  John  Keogh  asked, 
in  case  it  were,  how  many  counties  did 
he  think  would  rise?  The  question  was 
one  of  facts  and  figures.  Robert  Emmet 
replied  that  nineteen  counties  could  be 
relied  on.  This  dinner  party  was  imme- 
diately known  to  Government ;  and,  next 
day,  a  well-known  magistrate,  with  two 
attendants,  waited  on  Mr  Keogh,  de- 
manded and  carried  off  his  papers. " 

Mr.  Plowden  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  the  Government  on  this  occasion  as 
having  "made  the  full  experiment  of 
their  favourite  tactic  of  not  urging  the 
rebels  to  postpone  their  attempts  by  any 
appearance  of  too  much  precaution  and 
preparation  of  inviting  rebellion,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  extent,  and  of  forcing  pre- 
mature explosion  for  the  purpose  of  radU 
cal  cure." 

After  the  danger  was  pastJ_hojj^£jr, 

'-'T  it  wns  known  how  very  wretched 

and  impotent  the  whole  attempt  had 
turned  out,  superabundant  precautions 
were  taken,  with  the  usual  objects  of 
"creating  alarm"  and  striking  terror. 
A  Privy  Council  sat  for  several  hours,  and 
a  proclamation  was  prepared  and  issued 
immediately,  ordering  the  army  todisperse 
all  assemblies  of  armed  rebels,  and  to  do 

*  Madden.    Memoir  of  Emmet.    Third  Series. 
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military  execution  upon  all  such  found  in 
arms.  Barriers  were  erected  in  Dublin, 
and  strong  detachments  stationed  with 
cannon  upon  the  bridges,  and  in  the  most 
frequented  avenues  and  passes  in  the  city. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  the  King  sent  a 
message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
asking  for  additional  powers  in  Ireland — 
that  is,  a  renewed  suspension  of  the  writ 
<>f  Habeas  Corpus.  The  Act  was  passed 
at  once.  In  Ireland,  the  judges  went 
circuit  that  rammer  with  strong  escorts  of 
troops. 

We  now  again  rind  the  Catholics  of  rank 
and  title  coming  forward  to  profess  their 
loyalty;  and,  indeed,  the  brutal  murder 
of  the  excellent  Kilwarden,  and  others,  on 
that  ill-omened  night,  appeared  but  too 
Well  to  justify  good  citizens  in  treating 
tl.ew'mle  movement  as  a  mere  riot  for 
pillage  and  assassination.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  an  address,  signed  by  the  most 
respectable  Roman  Catholics  in  and  about 
Dublin,  was  presented  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
teuant,  by  a  deputation  consisting  of  the 
Earl  of  Fingal  and  Lord  Viscount  Gor- 
manstown,  and  the  Catholic  Archbishops 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin.  It  expressed 
then-  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
late  atrocious  proceedings,  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Kin.',  and  admiration  of  the 
Constitution.  It  contained  a  special  de- 
claration, that,  however  ardent  their  wish 
might  be  to  participate  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  benefits,  they  never  should  be 
brought  to  seek  for  such  participation 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of 
the  free,  unbiassed  determination  of  the 
lature. 
In  Lord  Hardwicke'8  reply  he  made  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  wish  those 
gentlemen  had  expressed,  that  they  might 
be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  that  Con- 
stitution they  so  much  admired. 

A  system  oi  suspicious  repression  was 
now  once  more  enforced.  Even  before 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
many  persons,  who  had  been  obnoxious 
to  Government,  or  to  the  agents  or  fav- 
ourites of  the  Castle,  were  apprehended, 
without  any  charge  or  ostensible  cause  of 
detention.*  Aud,  as  it  usually  happens, 
when  strong  measures  arc  resorted  to  by 
a  weak  government,  the  subalterns,  who 
advised  against  reason,  executed  these 
measures  without  discretion.  On  this 
occasion,  most  of  those  who,  upon  the 
Secretary's  warrants,  were  thrown  into 
jail  under  colour  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  were  treated  with 
*  Some  of  these  were  William  Todd  Jones,  at 
Cork,  who  was  arrested  on  the  L'9th  of  July,  ami 
after  him  Messrs.  Drennan,  Donovan,  and  others; 
Mr.  Edss  U'Cann,  Bernard  Coile,  Mr.  JaniesTandy, 
and  others,  at  Dublin. 
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a  rigorous  inhumanity  which  the  law 
neither  intended  nor  warranted.  The 
system  of  espionage  was  extended,  and  the 
wag*e^ " 

Not  only  rewards  of  £1,000  were  offered 
for  the  information  of  any  of  the  murderers 
of  Lord  Kilwarden,  or  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Wolfe,  and  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Russell,  but  a  reward  of  £60  for  each  of 
the  first  one  hundred  rebels  who  might 
be  discovered,  that  were  of  the  number 
who   appeared    under  arms    in    Thomas 

The  whole  of  the  yeomanry  Ml  lu  lain  i 
was  put  upon  permanent  duty,  at  the  en- 
ormous expense  of  £100,000  per  month. 
1  n  Cork,  too,  precautionary  JlluasuiL'S'Cvere 
adopted—  viz.,  that  no  one  should  quit  the 
country  without  a  passport,  and  that  every 
householder  should  affix  a  list  of  the  fam- 
ily and  inmates  on  their  doors,  by  order 
01  General  .Myers,  who  commanded  in 
that  district.  The  Sovereign  of  Belfast 
issued  an  order  for  the  inhabitants  to 
remain  within  their  houses  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  for  several 
other  regulations  of  strict  observance.  In 
Dublin,  the  magistrates  convened  a  meet 
ing,  at  the  suggestion  of  Government,  at 
which  they  determined  that  the  city 
should  be  divided  into  forty-eight  sections, 
each  section  to  be  divided  by  a  ch>  vavx 
de/rise,  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  the 
pikemen,  which  would  not  at  the  lame 
time  prevent  the  fire  of  the  musketry 
of  the  troops  and  yeomanry. 

From  the  moment  of  the  passage  of 
martial  law,  the  arrests  became  much 
more  numerous ;  and  any  one  pointed  out 
as  tmspieioui,  generally  by  a  personal 
enemy,  was  at  once  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
The  horrors  of  these  Irish  dungeon 
out,  years  afterwards,  on  an  inquiry  before 
Parliament.  Mr.  Plowden  cautiously 
and  timidly  alludes  to  them  in  this 
manner : — • 

"Sensible  that  general  charge  and  in- 
vective come  not  within  the  province  of 
the  historian,  the  author  felt  it  his  duty 
to  inform  the  reader  that  at  this  time 
commenced  a  new  system  of  gradual  in- 
quisitorial torture  in  prison.  Suffice  it 
here  to  observe  that  there  are  many  sur- 
viving victims  of  these  inhuman  and  un- 
warrantable confinements  who,  without 
having  been  charged  with  any  crime  or 
tried  for  any  offence,  have  from  this 
period  undergone  years  of  confinement 
and  incredible  afflictions  and  sufferings, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  they  were 
inflicted  from  motives  of  personal  resent- 
ment, and  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
them  of  life." 

*  Plowden.    llittory  of  Ireland  since  the  Union, 
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In  fact,  although  only  eighty  men  had 
turned  out  with  Robert  Emmet,  and  very 
few  of  these  were  ever  found,  the  jails 
were,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  crowded 
with  many  hundreds  of  persons,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  the  Prevot  prison  were  re- 
.  upon  their  unfortunate  victims. 
This  was  the  MM  unaccountable  as 
Emmet  never  allowed  any  of  his  followers 
to  be  sworn  in  ;  there  was  no  pretext,  as 
in  US,  for  charging  suspected  persons 
with  having  takeu  "  unlawful  oaths,"  nor 
for  torturing  men  in  order  to  wring  out 
information  of  such  an  offence  having  been 
committed.  The  system  of  Government, 
then,  has  no  assignable  motive  save  one — 
to  strike  terror  and  wreak  ven 
Every  house  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin  was  searched  for  anus,  and 
the  names  of  the  inmates  of  each  house 
were  once  more  required  to  be  posted  on 
the  outer  door. 

Thus  the  entire  system  of  Irish  coercion, 
to  which  our  country  is  so  we!! 
tomed,  was  in  full  operation  within  |  lew 
days  after  Kmmet's  attempt. 

(in  the  11th  of  August,  the  day  before 
Parliament  was  prorogued,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son made  one  effort  to  draw  attention  to 
these  atrocities.  He  moved  an  address 
to  the  King  praying  to  liave  papers  laid 
before  the  House  preparatory  to  an  in- 
(piiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  The 
motion  was  opposed  by  Ministers  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  more  than  useless  to 
demand  information  from  Government 
upon  the  state  of  Ireland  without  having 
proposed  any  specific  measure  to  be  based 
upon  such  information  wlicn  received,  and 
that  on  the  very  eve  of  a  prorogation. 
They  roundly  asserted  that  the  Irish 
Government  had  not  been  surprised  on 
the  23d  of  July,  and  that  the  prevention 
of  what  did  happen  would  have  taught 
wisdom  and  given  strength  to  the  rebel 
cause.  The  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

At  the  "  special  commission  "  wh  ich  tried 
Emmet,  twenty  persons  were  tried  for 
their  lives.  Of  these  one  was  acquitted 
and  one  respited ;  the  rest  were  hung. 

Parliament  met  again  on  the  22d  of 
November.  Charles  James  Fox  origin- 
ated a  short  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
He  charged  the  Government  with  want 
of  candour  in  endeavouring  to  convey  an 
idea  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland  to  put  that  country  into 
the  hands  of  France,  when  such  a  design 
had  been  so  strongly  disavowed  by  their 
leaders.  "It  was  not,"  he  added,  "to 
be  hoped  or  expected  that  as  long  as 
grievances  existed  Ireland  could  become 
loyal,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the 


House  would  not,  by  confiding  in  words, 
leave  her  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  those 
scenes  that  had  lately  occurred." 

Mr.    Addington     insisted    that     some 
leaders  of  the  United   Irishmen    "wore 
really  disposed  to  subserve  the  purp 
France.     From  the  close  intercourse  now 
carried  on  between  the  two  count  i  i< 
concluded  that  the  people  of  Ireland  « 
be  led  to  compare  the  different  prini 
of  the  two  governments,  by  whirl. 
would  learn  to  appreciate  the  Lies  i, 
their  own  Constitution,  and  to  I 
miseries  which  any  change  would 
upon   them.''     Further,    Mr.    Addi 
and  Mr.    Yorke    vehemently   urged    the 
House  to  give  them  credit  in  assuring 
them  that  though  the  lenders  of  th 
insurrection  were  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  French  Government,  they 
were  yet  connected  with   Irish   traitors 
abroad,  who  held  immediate  intercourse 
with  that  Government. 

This  last  statement  was  true  at  any- 
rate  —  omitting     the    word     "traitors." 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Doctor  Mae' 
and  Arthur  O'Connor,  were  th  an   in 
communication  with  the  French  (. 
ment,  and  eagerly  awaiting  the  determina- 
tions  of  Buonaparte   with    regard    to    a 
descent  upon  Ireland.     Miles  Byrne  had 
safely  arrived  at  Paris  and  communicated 
with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet:  but,  almost 
in. mediately,  news  came  of  Robert' 
ture,   of  the  certainty  of  his  execution, 
and  of  the  total  prostration  of  Ireland 
under  the  iron  heel   of  military  power. 
There  was  then  in  France  a  large  number 
of  Irish  exiles,  and  Mr.  Emmet  informed 
the   First  Consul  that  they  were  ready 
to  go   as   volunteers   in   any  expedition 
which  had  for  its  object  the  emancipation 
of  their  country.     It  was  in  the  month 
of  November,   1803,  that  the  deer. 
issued   for    the   formation   of   the   Irish 
Let/ion. 

Miles  Byrne,  who  was  himself  after- 
wards a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Legion, 
gives  this  account  of  its  origin:  —  "The 
First  Consul  eagerly  entered  into  all  the 
details  related  in  the  report  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  on  the  arrival  at  Paris  of 
the  confidential  agent  sent  from  Dublin 
in  August,  1803;  and,  in  consequence,  it 
was  stipulated  that  a  French  army  should 
be  sent  to  assist  the  Irish  to  get  rid  of 
the  English  yoke ;  the  First  Consul,  under- 
standing from  Mr.  Emmet  that  An 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Irish  nation, 
had  him  appointed  General-in-Chief  to 
command  the  expedition,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  formation  of  an  Irish  Legion 
in  the  service  of  France.     He  gave  to  all 
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those  who  volunteered  to  enter  the  Irish 
Legion  commission  as  French  officers,  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  they  should 
he  protected ;  or,  should  any  violence  be 
offered  them,  he  should  have  the  right 
to  retaliate  on  the  English  prisoners  in 
France. 

"The  decree  of  the  First  Consul  for 
the  formation  of  this  Irish  Legion  was 
dated  November,  1803;  by  it  the  officers 
were  all  to  be  Irishmen,  or  Irishmen's 
sons  born  in  France.  The  pay  was  to  be 
the  same  as  that  given  to  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  line  of  the  French  army.  No 
rank  was  to  be  given  higher  than  captain 
till  they  should  land  with  the  expedition 
in  Ireland. 

"  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  on 
leaving  Brest  a  certain  number  of  captains 
were  to  get  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  also 
tin  number  of  lieutenants  that  of 
lieutenant-colonel ;  which  rank  was  to  be 
confirmed  to  them  even  in  the  event  of 
the  expedition  failing,  and  their  getting 
back  to  France.  In  naming  these  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  the  preference  *H 
to  be  given  to  those  who  had  been 
obliged  to  expatriate  themselves  for  their 
exertions  in  Ireland  to  effect  its  indepen- 
dence. " 

Adjutant-General  MacSheehy,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  but  in  the  French  service, 
was  charged  with  the  organization  of  the 
Legion ;  and  for  that  purpose  was  com- 
manded to  repair  to  Morlaix,  where  the 
Irish  exiles  were  assembled. 

Adjutant-General  MacSheehy  received 
unlimited  powers  at  Morlaix  to  propose 
officers  for  advancement  up  to  the  rank 
of  captain;  all  he  named  were  confirmed 
by  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Berthier. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  to 
have  the  officers  splendidly  equipped  and 
ready  for  sailing.  They  received  the 
same  outfit  given  to  French  officers  enter- 
ing on  campaign,  no  expense  being  spared 
by  the  French  Government. 

Three  months  later,  General  Aucjereau 
was  at  Brest,  having  attached  to  1 
Arthur  O'Connor,  then  made  a  General  of 
Division  in  the  service  of  France. 

Morlaix  is  a  seaport  town  in  Bretagne, 
not  far  from  Brest,  but  more  to  the  north, 
and  looking  straight  over  towards  Cork 
and  Waterford  harbours.  It  was  here 
that  a  large  number  of  gallant  and  gener- 
ous young  Irishmen,  many  of  them  of 
good  position  in  society  and  great  accom- 
plishments, were  flocking  together  in 
those  days,  full  of  spirit  and  hardihood, 
and  eagerly  gazing  over  the  blue  water, 
as  if  they  could  already  see  the  crests  of 
the    Cummeragh    mountains.      Amongst 


these  men  we  find  many  names  of  officers 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves 
in  Germany,  in  Holland,  and  in  Spain. 
O'Reilly,  Alien,  Corbet,  Bargees,  O'Morin, 
O'Mara,  Ware,  Barker,  Fitzhenry,  Master- 
son.  St.  Lager,  Murray,  and  MaeMahon. 
"  We  were  happy  and  united,"  says  Miles 
Byrne. 

'•  The  Legion  assembled  at  Morlaix  was 
marched  to  Quimper  in  March,  1804, 
where  all  those  officers  who  had  been 
proposed  for  advancement  by  Adjutant- 
General  MacSheehy  received  their  brevets. 
Pram  Qnimper  the  Legion  was  ordered 
to  Carhaix,  in  Finistere,  a  small  town 
(the  native  place  of  Latour  d'Auvergne, 
premier  grenadier  do  France),  which.  Era 
being  more  inland  and  less  frequented, 
was  better  suited  for  manoeuvring,  and 
where  the  best  results  were  obtained 
Two  officers,  Captain  Tennant  and  Captai  n 
William  Corbet,  were  deputed  from  thenco 
by  the  Legion  to  go  to  Paris,  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  (May. 
1804),  who  on  that  occasion  presented 
it,  as  well  as  the  French  regiments, 
with  colours  and  an  eagle.  On  one  side 
of  the  colours  was  written,  '  Napoleon 
I.,  Kmpereur  des  Francois,  a  la  Legion 
Irlandaise;'  on  the  reverse  was  a  harp 
(without  a  crown)  with  the  inscription : 
'  L  independence  d'Irlande.' 

The  Irish  Legion  was  the  only  .foreign 
corps  in  the  French  service  to  which 
Napoleon  ever  intrusted  an  e 

Rejoicing!  took  place  at  Carhaix,  as  in 
the  other  towns  of  France,  in  honour  of 
the  coronation,  by  order  of  the  authorities. 

It  was  while  the  legion  was  yet  at 
Morlaix,  that  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who 
had  remained  in  Paris,  obtained  from  the 
First;  Consul  what  seemed  a  definitive 
and  positive  assurance,  both  as  to  the 
certainty  of  the  expedition  parting  for 
Ireland,  and  as  to  the  fair  terms  to  be 
observed  with  that  country  in  leaving  to 
it  its  cherished  independence.  In  this 
document  Buonaparte  (not  yet  Emperor) 
assures  the  Irish  Envoy  that  his  intention 
.ire  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
and  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  such 
as  may  join  the  French  army;  that  in 
case  of  being  joined  by  a  considerable 
corps  of  Irish,  he  will  never  make  a  peace 
with  England  without  stipulating  for 
Ireland's  independence ;  that  Ireland  shall 
be  treated  in  all  respects  as  America  was 
in  the  last  war ;  that  every  one  embarking 
with  the  French  army  shall  be  considered 
a  French  soldier ;  and  if  any  of  these  be 
arrested  and  not  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  retaliation  shall  follow ;  that  every 
corps  of  United  Irishmen  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  French  army ;  and 
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that  in  case  of  the  expedition  being 
unsuccessful,  France  will  Keep  on  foot  a 
number  of  Irish  Brigades  on  the  same 
footing  as  French  troops.  The  First 
Consul  suggests  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  proclamations  and  to 
prepare  narratives  of  English  oppressions 
in  Ireland,  to  be  published  in  the  Momteiir* 
This  official  pajier  not  only  proves  what 
excellent  foundation  then  existed  for  the 
sanguine  hope  of  the  exiles  that  something 
effectual  was  at  last  to  be  done  for  Ireland, 
but  proves  also  how  carefully  those  exiles 
stipulated  always  that  the  interposition 
of  a  French  army  should  be  only  on 
the  footing  of  auxiliaries,  like  that  of 
llochambeau  in  America.  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  constant  accusations  made 
in  England,  that  Irish  revolutionists 
sought  to  throw  their  country  under  the 
dominion  of  France.  And  it  must  be 
said,  once  for  all,  in  the  negotiations  and 

*  Here  is  the  original,  which  was  instantly  com- 
municated by  Kmmett  to  MacNeven,  then  at 
Moriaix : — 

Oossri,'.s  Answkr  to  JIT  Me- 
moir):   <>K    Ulll    NlVOSK,  DKLIVKIUiD   TO    MK  27lH 

Nivosk:— 

"Le  1'ivmier  Ooossl  a  lu  avec  la  plus  grande 
•Mention,  la  metnolre  qui  lui  a  etc  addiv 
M.  Emmet  le  13  Nivose. 

"II  desire  quo  les  Irlandais  Unis  Boyent  bi»n 
eonvainciu  quo  son  intention  est  d'assurcr  I *i n.i.- 
pendence  de  l'lrlunde,  et  de  donnor  protection 
enticre  et  efllcace  a  tons  ceux  d'eutro  eux.  qui 
prendront  part  it  l'expedition,  ou  qui  se  joindront 
aux  amides  Franc:: 

"Le  (iouveraement  Francais  ne  peut  falre 
ancune  proclamation  avant  d'avoir  touchd  le  terri- 
toiro  Irlandais.  Mais  le  gdndral  qui  commandera 
l'expedition  sera  muni  oe  lettres  ■onTMtl  par 
lesquelles  le  Premier  Consul  declarer*  qu'il  ne 
fem  point  la  paix  avec  l'Angleterre,  sans  stipuler 
pour  l'inddpendenee  do  l'lrlande,  dans  le  cas, 
capon  1  ant,  oil  l'armdo  aurait  dtd  jointo  par  un 
corps  considerable  (1'irl.uulais  tJnif. 

"  l.'lrlaude  sera  en  tout  traitee,  comme  l'a  die 
l'Amcrique,  dans  la  guerre  passde. 

"Tout  individu  qui  s'embarquera  avee  l'armdo 
Franchise  destinde  pour  l'expedition  sera  commit. 
sione  comme  Francais:  s'il  etait  arrete.  et  <pi  il  ne 
Tut  pas  traitd  comme  prisonnier  de  guerre  la  rcpre- 
■aille  s'exercora  sur  les  prisonniers  Anglais. 

"Tout  corps  formd  au  uoni  des  Irlandais  Unis 
sera  considcrc  comme  faisant  partie  de  l'armee 
Franeaiae  Enfln,  si  l'expeditton  n  •  reiiaaiMaitpaa 
et  qne  les  Irlandais  taeaent  obligds  de  reveuir  en 
Fi  ancc,  la  France  entretienlia  un  certain  nombre 
de  Brigades  Irlandaises,  et  fera  des  pensions,  a 
Unit  individu  qui  aurait  lait  partie  du  gouvorne- 
ment  ou  des  autoritds  du  pays. 

"Les  pensions  pourralenl  tti  assimildes  a  celles 
qui  sont  accorddes  en  France  aux  titulaires  da 
grade  on  d"emploi  correspondant,  qui  no  bout  pas 
en  activitd. 

"Le  Premier  Consul  desire  qu'il  se  formo  un 
comitd  d'Irlandais  Unis.  II  ne  voit  pas  d'incon- 
venant  a  se  que  les  membres  de  ce  comitd  f  assent 
des  proclamations,  et  iustruissent  leurs  compat- 
riotes  de  l'dtat  de  choses. 

'•  Dee  proclamations  seront  inserdes  dans  V Argus 
et  dans  les  differens  joumaux  de  PBnrope,  a  fln 
d'eclairer  les  Irlandais,  snr  la  parti  quils  out  a 
suivre,  et  sur  les  espdrances  qu"ils  doivent  con- 
cevoir.  Si  la  comitd  veut  faire  una  relation  des 
actes  de  tyrannie  exercdes  contre  1  Irlande  par  la 
Gouvernement  Anglais,  on  linserera  dans  Le 
Moniteur." 


projects  for  French  aid,  whether  with 
Tone,  Lewis,  or  Emmet,  there  wan  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  single  object  of 
the  successive  French  Government!  wu 
to  aid  Ireland,  in  good  faith,  to  win  a 
real  independence — not,  perhaps,  so  much 
from  a  love  and  sympathy  for  Ireland,  as 
from  a  desire  to  weaken  England,  whose 
intrigues  and  subsidies  were  stirring  up 
the  whole  continent  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
France. 

Yet,  after  all,  those  enthusiastic  Irish- 
men of  the  Legion  were  not  destined  to 
see  Ireland.  Other  urgent  necessities 
arose ;  and  most  of  the  fleet  at  Brest  was 
withdrawn  for  different  destinations.  It 
was  the  greatest  mistake  that  Buonaparte 
ever  made,  and  the  noblest  opportunity 
lost.  The  Legion  was  ordered  to  tin- 
Rhine,  and  from  thence  to  Holland,  where 
they  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
meeting  their  enemies  at  Walcheren,  ami 
aiding  in  the  destruction  of  that  imposing 
armament  of  England.  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  despairing  of  effecting  anything 
through  French  agency,  emigrated  at  last 
to  America,  where  he  took  the  first  rank 
at  the  bar  of  New  York,  and  lived  long 
honoured  and  beloved. 

Meanwhile,  the  imbecile  administration 
of  Mr.  Addington  came  to  an  end.  Mi. 
Pitt  had  put  him  into  oilice  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  was  now  ready 
to  resume  the  reins  himself.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  by  anticipation,  that 
on  returning  to  power  this  treacherous 
Minister  made  no  conditiou  in  favour  of 
Catholic  relief,  which  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  his  former  resignation, 
ostensibly  on  that  question,  had  been 
made  on  a  false  pretext.  In  the  new 
Administration  (gazetted  May  14,  1804), 
he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Se- 
cretary of  War  was  Lord  Camden— a  name 
associated  in  Ireland  with  torture  and 
"free  quarters."  The  President  of  the- 
Board  of  Control  was  Lord  Castlereagh. 
No  Government  more  hostile  to  Ireland 
ever  ruled  in  the  three  Kingdoms.  The 
King's  mental  malady  had  grown  more 
alarming  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
return;  and  his  advisers  could  by  no 
means  think  of  troubling  the  conscience 
of  the  invalid  by  any  suggestion  tending 
to  emancipation  of  Catholics  and  "  breach 
of  his  coronation  oath." 

Ireland  had  now  had  more  than  three 
years'  experience  of  Legislative  Union ; 
and  already  began  to  experience  the 
wasting  and  draining  effects  of  that  odious 
and  fatal  transaction.  Trade  was  declining, 
debt  and  taxes  increasing;  but  the  debt 
much  faster  than    the   produce   of   the 
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taxes.  The  absenteeism  of  proprietors,  as 
had  been  expected,  and  indeed  intended, 
occasioned  year  by  year  a  greater  and 
greater  depletion  of  wealth.  The  fine 
country-seats  of  wealthy  proprietors  were 
generally  deserted,  and  their  estates  were 
managed  by  agents.  Dublin,  which  in 
the  eighteen  years  of  independence  (even 
such  partial  independence  as  it  was)  had 
grown  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  metropolitan 
city,  had  been  adorned  by  many  sumptuous 
palaces  of  a  resident  nobility,  and  enriched 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  luxurious  society, 
was  now  sunk  into  a  provincial  town. 
The  centre  of  political  interest,  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  and  of  fashionable  life,  had 
been  transferred  to  London.  The  fine 
mansions  of  Irish  Peers  and  wealthy 
Commoners,  after  lying  long  vacant,  were 
gradually  turned  to  other  uses.*  It  is 
true  that  Ireland  might  well  afford  to  do 
without  those  great  Peers  and  feudal 
proprietors,  as  France  has  done ;  but  the 
difference  is,  that  in  Ireland's  case  they 
still  draw  away  in  rent  the  produce  of 
the  land :  they  are  sponges,  which  are 
filled  in  Ireland  to  be  squeezed  in  England  : 
they  are  clouds,  formed  by  sucking  up  all 
the  juices  of  our  island,  and  which  then 
float  off,  "to  rain  down  in  London  or 
dissipate  at  Cheltenham."  Thus  it  was 
found,  very  soon  after  union,  that  the 
exports  of  Ireland  greatly  increased;  but 
they  were  exports  of  corn,  cattle,  and 
raw  material  for  manufactures,  to  pay 
the  absentee  rent;  while  our  imports 
were  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles  and 
colonial  produce  from  England — England 
thus  deriving  the  profit  both  from  our 
exports  and  from  our  imports.  Then  there 
was  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  to  put  down  French  principles,  to 
which  expense  Ireland  was  made  to  con- 
tribute in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Foster,  in  a  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Irish  budget,  immediately 
artcr  Pitt's  return  to  office,  said  he 
lamented  to  find  the  predictions,  which 
he  had  ventured  to  urge  on  the  probable 
state  of  Ireland,  during  the  discussions 
upon  the  Union,  but  too  forcibly  verified 
by  the  then  deplorable  state  of  her 
finances,  as  compared  with  her  public 
debt  and  expenditure.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  the  public  debt  of  Ireland  had 
madeanalarmingprogress.  It  stood  in  1793 
at  £2,400,000,  in  1800,  at  £25,400,000. 


*  The  Duke  of  Leinster's  palace  accommodates  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  Powerscouri,  House 
is  a  warehouse  of  linen-drapers.  The  mansion  of 
the  Earls  of  Tyrone  is  a  school-house ;  Belvedere 
Honse  is  a  convent:  Aldborough  House  is  a 
barrack,  &c 


On  January  5,  1804,  at  £43,000,000,  and 
in  that  year  there  had  been  added  to  it  no 
less  a  sum  than  £9,500,000.  This  formed 
a  quota  far  exceeding  the  ratio  established 
by  the  Union  compact  to  be  paid  by  Ire- 
land. This  ruinous  race,  in  which  Ireland 
was  so  far  exceeding  her  means  by  her 
expenditure,  would  shortly  equalize  her 
debt  in  proportion  to  that  of  England,  and 
entitle  England  to  call  for  a  Parliamentary 
decision,  and  consolidation  of  accounts  and 
equalization  of  taxes.  He  then  stated  to 
the  House  the  corresponding  produce  of 
the  Irish  revenue.  In  the  year  1800, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Union, 
the  net  produce  of  the  revenue  was 
£2,800,000,  when  she  owed  £25,000,000: 
in  the  last  year  it  was  only  £2,789,000, 
whilst  the  debt  amounted  to  £53,000,000. 
There  was  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
for  the  running  year  the  produce  of  the 
Irish  revenue  would  not  yield  one  shilling 
towards  Ireland's  quota  in  the  common 
expenditure  of  the  empire.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1804, 
as  depicted  by  Mr.  Foster,  with  an  enor- 
mous and  growing  increase  of  debt,  a 
rapid  falling  off  of  revenue,  and  a  decay  in 
commerce  and  manufactures. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  alleged,  that  as 
the  Act  of  Union  places,  or  purports  to 
place,  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  and  reciprocity,  in  re- 
spect to  trade  and  commerce,  there  has 
been  nothing  to  prevent  Ireland,  if  its  in- 
habitants had  energy  and  enterprise  like 
Englishmen,  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves, and  so  keep  at  home  a  great  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  is  annually  drained 
from  them.  The  fallacy  of  this  suggestion 
is  now  well  understood.  It  is  true,  the 
laws  regulating  trade  are  the  same  in  the 
two  islands  ;  Ireland  may  export  even 
woollen  cloth  to  England  ;  she  may  im- 
port, in  her  own  ships,  tea  from  China, 
and  sugar  from  Barbadoes;  the  laws  which 
made  those  acts  penal  offences  no  longer 
exist,  they  are  no  longer  needed  ;  Eng- 
land is  fully  in  possession  ;  and  by  the 
operation  of  those  old  laws  Ireland  was 
utterly  ruined.  England  has  the  com- 
mercial marine— Ireland  has  it  to  create. 
England  has  the  manufacturing  machinery 
and  skill,  of  which  Ireland  was  deprived, 
by  express  laws  for  that  purpose.  Eng- 
land has  the  current  of  trade  established, 
setting  strongly  in  her  own  channel, 
while  Ireland  is  left  dry.  To  create  or 
recover  at  this  day  these  great  industrial 
and  commercial  resources,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  wealthy  rivals  already  in  full  pos- 
session, is  manifestly  impossible,  without 
one  or  other  of  these  two  conditions — 
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either  immense  command  of  capital  or 
effectual  protective  duties.  But  by  the 
Union  "in-  capital  is  drained  away  to 
England;  and  by  the  Union  we  an  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  imposing  protective 
duties.  It  was  to  thi3  very  end  that  the 
I'liioii  was  forced  upon  Ireland,  throu.h 
"  intolerance  of  Irish  prosperity."  "  I  ><> 
not  unite  with  us,  sir,'  .  said  Samuel 
Johnson,  "  tee  uliall  rob  i/oii.'" 

It    was   in    the    year    1S03    that    the 
British  Government   bethought   i 
making  the  Presbyterians  of  lister  more 
"loyal,"  and  weaning   them   the   better 
from   "  French    principles,''  by  lar 
creasing  the  scanty  means  of  the  l 
ministers  had  h. 
viously  aided,  iii  a  very  grudging  and 

shabby  manner,   by  a  sort  of  bribe,   tic 

ii»,  or  royal  gift,  lirst 
in  LOTS  by  Charles  II  .  £000  of 

"Secret  Service  money"  to  be  distributed 

in  equal  portions  aOMBg  them  annually. 
The  grant  was  discontinued  tow. 
close  of  his   reign  and  (taring  that  of 
James  II.,  but  w  I  by  William 

lib,  who  augmented   it  to  £1,200 
In     17s  I.    th<-    amount    WM    increased    to 
i'-.'.-Jmt  ;  in   17!>L\   to   65,000     Still,   this 
was  a  most  paltry  pittance  for  no 
body  of  clergymen,    and  rather  degraded 

than   anriob  who  received  it  ; 

while  the  An  tican  Church,  with  a 
.smaller  proportion  of  the  population,  was 
so  munilicently  endowed  with  lands  and 
tithes. 

The  Government  took  alarm  on  finding 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  boto 
clergy  and  laity,  had  been  generally  Re- 
publicans  and  United  Irishmen  in  1798. 
Overtures  were  soon  after  made  to  them 
through  their  most  influential  pastors, — 
(specially  Doctor  Black  of  Londonderry, — 
giving  them  S  prospect  of  great  increase  to 
their  grant  if  they  would  not  oppose  the 
Tnion.  This  Doctor  Black  had  been  a 
delegate  to  the  Dungannon  Convention,  in 
177-,  and  had  appeared  amongst  the  other 
delegates  in  his  uniform  as  a  volunteer 
officer. 

These  overtures  had  the  desired  success; 
and  therefore,  in  1803,  the  Kegium  Donum. 
was  quintupled.  The  total  yearly  grant 
to  Nonconforming  Ministers  in  Ireland 
amounted,  in  1852,  to  £38,5(31.  (Thorn** 
Official  Director;;. ) 

Doctor  Black  had  a  good  place  ;  he  was 
agent  and  distributor  of  this  disgraceful 
Donum ;  and  some  years  afterwards  he 
very  naturally  (like  Castlereagh)  com- 
mitted suicide,  by  throwing  himself  oft* 
the  bridge  of  Derry  into  the  Biver 
Foyle. 


CHAPTER  XL 
1804-lSOr.. 

Mr.  Pitt  in  Office—  Royal  S]Kv>oh-Nr>  M 
of  Ireland— Alarm  ubout  Invasion—) 
Towers— Relin 

I  :  eatment  of    the   1 
Tandy— Mr.    Pitt  raises  a    Storm   against  the 
Catholics— Catholic  Meeting  in   Dul 
\<-t  again  s 

■  tv     of     Lord     Harclw  ic 
(o  Mr.   l'itt— A  "  8  i 
—  Mr.  l'itt  refuses  to  present  Catholic   !' 
Doelares    ho    will 

ille  and  Mr.  I  I     Debate  In  iho 

Lords— In    the    (.oni 

i  in,    sir 
both  by 
Lords  and  Commons — Urea t.  Majorities. 

Wiii-v  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office  in  1804, 
he  did  not  find  himself  so  omnipotent  in 
the  country  as  he  had  been  during  his 
former  administration,  or  even  durin 
of  his  locum  tenens.  Although  Mr. 
Addington  had  affected  not  to  control  the 
•  by  any  treasury  inlluence, 
he  now  exerted  his  personal  influence  upon 
all  the  members  who  owed  their 
his  patronage  or  favour,  to  join  him  in 
opposing  Mr.  Pitt.  Though  he  could 
brook  the  injury  of  being  displaced,  in 
order  to  re-admit  Mr.  l'itt  to  power,  he 
could  neither  forgive  nor  forget  the  insult 
of  being  expelled  for  incapacity  and  weak- 
ness. Mr.  Pitt  expected  to  regain  more 
of  his  lost  power  by  negotiation  during  the 
recess  than  by  his  oratory  in  the  Senate; 
but  was  reluctantly  constrained  to  pro- 
long  the  session  to  the  31st  of  duly. 
Under  the  combination  of  great  external 
and  internal  ditlieulties,  it  became  an 
object  of  peculiar  anxiety  with  the 
Minister  to  give  the  nation  some  open  and 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  complete  recovery 
of  His  Majesty's  health.  When  the  King 
went  to  prorogue  the  Parliament,  the 
House  of  Peers  was  attended  by  an  un- 
usual crowd,  and  particularly  by  the  few 
foreign  Ministers  then  resident  in  London. 
In  no  part  of  the  speech  was  there  even  an 
indirect  reference  to  Ireland. 

Ireland,  indeed,  was  completely  re- 
moved into  the  background  by  the  Union; 
and  while  the  Government  felt  it  had  her 
safe  under  the  coercion  of  a  great  army, 
and  the  exhaustion  and  terrorism  which 
now  formed  the  single  British  policy  for 
that  island,  Ministers  evidently  thought 
the  less  said  about  Ireland  the  better. 

The  apparent  alarm  about  invasion  was 
carefully  kept  up  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. The  Government  prints  sedulously 
warned  the  public  against  the  machhia- 
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tions  of  the  French  party,  which  then 
prevailed  throughout  the  country.  Upon 
this  assumption  they  inveighed  against 
French  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  decried 
the  loyalty  of  the  native  Irish.  Thus 
they  justified  the  expense  of  their  public 
measures  of  defence,  and  affected  to  sanction 
the  necessity  of  internal  coercion.  The 
encampment  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  near 
the  Uurragh  of  Kildare,  consisted  of  reg- 
ular militia,  artillery,  British  horse 
artillery,  and  a  vast  commissariat  and 
drivers'  corps.  Everything  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  active  service.  The  Martello 
Towers,  and  other  defensive  works  on  the 
coast,  were  forwarded  with  unusual  energy. 
Many  additional  persons  were  taken  into 
y  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  state  prisoners,  who  had  been 
for  several  months  in  coufinemeut,  was 
shaqieued,  without  any  visible  or  known 
cause." 

The  Catholics,  whom  Pitt  had  insidi- 
ously deluded  by  prospects  of  emancipation, 
were  now  so  simple  as  to  anticipate,  on  his 
return  to  place,  some  efficient  steps  for 
carrying  that  object,  for  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  abandoned  his  official  situ- 
ation. They  now  publicly  rejoiced  "in  the 
of  having  so  many  characters  of 
<■  mi  in- nee  pledged  not  to  embark  in  the 
service  of  Government,  except  on  tlie  term* 
of  Catholic  privileges  being  obtained." 
Frequent  Catholic  meetings  were  holden 
in  Dublin,  in  which  the  general  sense  of 
the  body  to  petition  Parliament  for  their 

*  Mr.  James  Tandy,  and  thirteen  other  of  the 
principal  s  ate  prisoners  of  the  first  class,  as  they 
-were  styled  at  the  Castle,  petitioned  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  July  11,  1304;  and  after  having  speci- 
fied many  of  the  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  inflicted 
upoti  them,  as  sworn  to  in  the  King's  Bench,  they 
conclude  in  these  words :  In  short,  we  experience 
a  treatment  rather  calculated  for  untamed  boasts 
than  men.  They  assured  his  Excellency  that,  to 
tin-  pre .-s  ng  and  repeated  remonstrances  which 
they  had  presented  to  Doctor  Trevor  (the  inspec- 
tor of  the  prisons)  against  the  harshness  of  their 
treatment,  they  had  received  a  formal  answer,— 
that  it  had  not  only  the  sanction,  but  its  origin  in 
the  express  directions  of  Lord  Hardwicke  s  Gov- 
ernment. The  first  petition  not  having  been  attend- 
ed to,  was  followed  bya  second  on  August  12th,  which 
again  complained  that  Doctor  Trevor  executed  his 
it.  manner  at  once  mean  and  malicious, 
and  pleaded  orders  from  Government  for  their 
rigor,  us  treatment  They  complained  t!  at  they 
■were  so  reduced  by  their  sufferings  (not  merited  by 
them,  nor  necessary  for  safe  custody),  that  their 
lives  were  become  of  no  value,  and  literally  a  bur- 
den to  them ;  and  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners, who  from  many  concurring  circumstances 
could  not  on  oath  declare  a  firm  belief  of  an  in  en- 
tion  to  deprive  them  of  life  by  underhand  means. 

These  appeals  received  not  the  smallest  atten- 
tion; and  great  numbers  of  the  prisoners,  without  a 
charge  against  them,  were  kept  in  various  prisons 
for  years.  Mr  J.  Tandy,  indeed,  was  liberated  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year ;  having  first  promised  not 
to  flog  Mr.  Secretary  Alarsden,  as  he  says  he  had 
threatened  to  do.  I 


total  emancipation  was  unanimously  re- 
solved. Mr.  Pitt  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  to  have  the  sincerity  of  his 
pledges  brought  under  discussion.  As 
Lord  Fingal,  from  his  rank  in  life,  and 
more  from  the  amiable  qualities  of  his 
mind,  was  known  to  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  many  of  his  Catholic  countrymen, 
Sir  Evan  Nepean  was  directed  to  attempt 
through  his  lordship  every  means  to  hold 
back  the  petition.  He  was  invited  to 
dinner,  frequently  closeted  at  the  Castle, 
and  more  sedulously  courted  than  on  any 
former  occasion.  However  his  lordship 
may  have  been  personally  disposed  to 
hold  back,  few  or  none  of  the  body  could 
be  induced  to  postpone  their  j>etition. 

In  proportion  to  the  failure  of  the 
Minister's  Continental  plans,  did  the 
Catholic  body  of  Ireland  feel  their  own 
weight  in  the  Imperial  scale.  The  ag- 
grandizement of  Napoleon  had  been  the 
unvarying  result  of  Mr.  Pitt's  vehement 
exertions  to  crush  him.  He  was  quietly 
and  solemnly  crowned  Emi>eror  of  the 
French  at  Paris  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  ;  a 
circumstance  which  Mr.  Pitt,  with  his 
usual  craft,  attempted  to  convert  into  an 
engine  of  obloquy  on  the  Catholic  body, 
and  an  opportune  and  plausible  objection 
to  their  jtetition,  which  in  spite  of  his 
secret  manoeuvres,  through  Sir  Evan  Ne- 
pean, he  now  foresaw  would  be  brought 
forward.  The  Government  papers  indus- 
triously published  and  severely  com- 
mented upon  a  memorial,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  MacNeven  at  Paris,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Irish  officers  of  the  several 
Continental  powers,  particularly  to  those 
in  the  Austrian  service,  encouraging  them 
to  join  in  the  then  intended  attempts  to 
liberate  Ireland  from  the  thraldom  of 
England ;  and  promising  to  give  them 
timely  notice  of  the  sailing  of  the  expedition. 

These  Ministerial  journals  vied  also 
with  one  another  in  republishing  and  com- 
mentingon  the  Papal  allocution,  addressed 
by  His  Holiness  to  a  secret  consistory  at 
Rome,  on  October  28,  1804,  immediately 
before  his  departure  for  Paris  to  j)erform 
the  ceremony  of  the  Imperial  coronation. 
It  referred  to  the  gratitude  due  to  Na- 
poleon for  having  re-established  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France  by  the  concor- 
dat ;  since  which  he  had  put  forth  all  his 
authority  to  cause  it  to  be  freely  professed 
and  publicly  exercised  throughout  that 
renowned  nation,  and  had  again  recently 
shown  himself  most  anxious  for  the  pros- 
perity of  that  religion.  It  also  contained 
confident  assurance  that  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  would  he  for  the 
good  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the 
only  ark  of  salvation. 
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Here  was  a  dreadful  thin? !  they  ex- 
claimed ;  as  if  all  the  world  had  not 
known  before  that  Catholics  believed  their 
Church  to  be  the  only  ark  of  salvation. 
Editors,  preachers,  and  pamphleteers 
shrieked  out,  in  all  the  tones  of  alarm 
and  horror,  that  this  meant  burning 
heretics.  Here  was  extreme  danger,  they 
insisted,  to  a  "Protestant  State,"  in 
this  ominous  reconciliation  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  Church ;  as  it  would  give  him 
greater  influence  in  Ireland,  when  he 
should  land  there  to  overthrow  Church 
and  State,  throne  and  altar.  These  topics 
wire  enlarged  OB  with  so  much  apparent 
sincerity  of  terror,  that  an  enlightened 
public  really  began  to  fancy  the  dnngeoni 
of  the  Inquisition  were  already  yawning 
before  them.  Those  scribes,  indeed,  did 
not  mention  the  fact,  that  along  with  the 
Catholic  Church  the  Emperor  had  also 
re-established  the  Protestant  Church  in 
!■' ranee.  They  forgot  to  state  that  in 
France  the  Protestants  had  long  been 
entaiicijiutt'tl :  and  stood,  then  and  thence- 
forth, on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
their  Catholic  neighbours. 

The  Irish  Catholics  did  not  yet  know 
the  meaning  of  this  new  outbreak  of 
foaming  rage  against  them  and  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  at  any  rate  thought  Mr.  Pitt 
must  be  above  all  the  storm  of  stupid 
malice  which  they  saw  raging, — as,  in  fact, 
lie  was,  but  he  was  not  above  exciting  it 
and  directing  it  to  his  own  ends. 

The  leading  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
most  of  whom  had  supported  the  Union 
in  plenary  confidence  of  the  professions 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
that  emancipation  would  immediately 
follow  it,  held  frequent  meetings  in  Dub- 
lin, in  order  to  ouuosrt  the  most  efficient 
means  of  rendering  available  Mr.  Pitt's 
disposition  to  favour  their  cause,  which 
they  f<  mdly  assumed  had  returned  with  him 
into  power.  The  general  precipitancy  of 
the  body  to  bring  the  ministerial  sincerity 
to  the  test,  was  with  difficulty  repressed 
by  those  who  were  considered  to  be  most 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Castle. 
An  adjournment  was  carried  from  Decem- 
ber 31st  to  February  16th. 

Parliament  met  again,  January  15,  1805; 
and  again  His  Majesty's  speech  contained 
not  one  word  in  reference  to  Ireland.  It 
mentioned  the  prompt  and  decisive  steps 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  hos- 
tility from  Spain.0    The  speech  also  de- 

*  This  meant  the  sudden  attack  upon  a  Spanish 
fleet  in  harbour,  previous  to  a  declaration  of  war ; 
one  of  those  feats  of  arms  (like  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet  under  similar  circumstances)  by  which 
Great  Britain  at  length  was  enabled  to  boast  that 
ehe  "  ruled  the  seas." 


nounced  the  "violence  and  outrage"  of 
the  French  Government,  and  spoko 
vaguely  of  the  European  coalition  against 
Prance  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  engaged  in 
negotiating. 

Several  interesting  debates  passed  in 
the  Commons  upon  Sir  Evan  Nepean's 
motion  for  suspending  the  Ilahras  UorptU 
Act  in  Ireland,  which  he  proposed  to  ex- 
tend to  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  He 
and  Mr.  Pitt  urged,  as  the  grounds  for  that 
harsh  measure,  that  there  were  then  at 
Paris  committees  of  United  Irishmen, 
who  communicated  with  traitors  in  Ire- 
laud  upon  the  most  efficient  means  of 
effecting  the  invasion  of  that  country  ; 
and  when  the  House  considered  the  hu- 
mane and  just  charactt  r  of  Lord  //art/- 
widte,  they  would  with  plenitude  of 
confidence  deposit  that  extraordinary 
power  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Fox,  on  the 
other  hand,  warmly  replied  that  the 
character  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was 
immaterial.  The  Constitution  taught  hint 
to  be  jealous  of  granting  extraordinary 
powers  to  any  man;  and  if  there  were  a 
possibility  of  their  being  abused,  the  mild 
character  of  the  man  in  whom  they  were 
to  be  vested  was  the  worst  of  arguments 
If  the  powers  were  not  necessary,  they 
ought  not  to  bo  granted  ;  and  if  necessary, 
and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  were  not  tit  to 
be  entrusted  with  them,  he  ought  to  be 
removed.  Mr.  Fox  added  that  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  Ireland  was  at 
that  moment  as  tranquil  as  any  county  in 
England  ;  why  not  as  well,  then,  propose 
to  suspend  the  Constitution  in  England ! 
But  the  bill  passed  :  out  of  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  members,  only  fifty-four 
voted  agaiust  it. 

A  respectable  Catholic  writer,*  speak- 
ing of  this  debate,  says  :  "  Ireland  in  the 
meantime  was  loyal  and  tranquil,  in  spite 
of  the  aspersions  and  calumnies  of  the  hired 
writers,  and  the  unsupported  charges  of 
some  of  the  Ministerialists  in  Parliament" 
Now  Ireland  was,  indeed,  "tranquil," 
at  that  moment,  but  not  "loyal,"  if 
loyalty  means  attachment  to  the  King  of 
England.  Irish  Catholics  of  that  day 
who  could  be  loyal,  must  have  been 
something  more,  or  a  good  deal  less,  than 
men.  Tranquil  they  were,  but  had  never 
been  better  disposed  to  rise  around  the 
standards  of  a  French  army;  and,  indeed, 
the  English  Government  knew  then,  as 
they  know  now,  that  tranquillity  is  a  bad 
omen  for  loyalty,  and  that  the  Irish 
people  are  never  so  eager  to  shake  off  the 
British  yoke  as  when  sheriffs  present 
judges  with  white  gloves. 

*  Tlowden'a  Post-Union  Ilittory. 
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On  the  16th  of  February,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  a  numerous  meeting  of 
Catholic  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants, was  held  in  Dublin,  at  which  they 
unanimously  entered  into  the  following 
resolutions  :   First.  That  the  Earl  of  Fin 

fal,  the  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  (now 
,ord)  French,  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  Coun- 
cillor Denys  Scully,  and  Mr.  Ryan, 
should  be  appointed  as  a  deputation,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  under-mentioned 
instructions  ;  and  that  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  Peers  (of  whom  Lords  Gormans- 
town  and  Southwell  were  then  present) 
should  be  requested  to  accede  to  the 
deputation.  Second.  That  the  petition 
prepared  by  the  Catholic  Committee,  and 
reported  by  Lord  Fingal  to  that  meeting, 
should  be  then  signed  by  Lord  Fingal 
and  the  other  Catholic  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  above-mentioned  deputies  should 
present  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  bring  it  into  Parliament. 

Now  was  seen  the  excessive  duplicity 
of  Lord  Hardwicke.  He  had  been  se- 
lected from  the  mass  of  the  ]>eerage  as  the 
best  qualified  to  resist  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland,  under  the  insidious  mission 
of  reconciling  her  to  thraldom.  The  or- 
dinary manoeuvres  of  the  Castle  upon 
Lord  Fingal  and  other  leading  men  of 
the  Catholic  body,  to  induce  them  to 
hold  back  their  petition,  had  failed.  His 
lordship  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
duty  to  his  employers,  back,  countenance, 
or  recommend  their  petition,  however 
just  the  claims,  however  worthy  the 
claimants.  But  now,  under  the  British 
Minister's  assurance  of  a  decided  majority 
against  the  question,  the  Irish  Viceroy 
affected  to  favour  the  Catholics'  applica- 
tion by  discountenancing  counter  peti- 
tions, as  encroaching  upon  the  freedom  of 
Parliamentary  debate.  He  even  did  one 
act  which  was  intended  as  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity.  He  dismissed  the  notorious 
Mr.  John  Giffard  from  a  lucrative  post 
for  having  proposed  and  carried,  in  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  some  violent  resolu- 
tions a/jainst  Catholic  Emancipation.  He 
thought  the  sacrifice  of  one  man  was  a 
trine,  and  so  punished  Giffard  for  oppos- 
ing a  measure  which  he  himself  was 
doubly  pledged  to  resist. 

The  Catholic  deputies  proceeded  to 
Ixmdon,  and  had  their  conference  with 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  12th  of  March.  Eight 
deputies  attended  the  conference — viz., 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (Waterford  and 
Wexford  in  Ireland),  Earl  of  Fingal, 
Viscount  Gormanstown,  Lord  Southwell, 
Lord  Trimblestown,  Sir  Edward  Bellew, 
Councillor  Denys  Scully,  and  Mr.  Ryan. 
They  told  Mr.  Pitt  they  regarded  him  as 


their  "sincere  friend  ;"  that  they  hoped, 
everything  from  his  liberality  and  justice, 
and  so  urged  him  to  present  their  petition 
to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  "that  the  confidence 
of  so  very  respectable  a  body  as  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  him;"  but  he  added,  that  the  time 
had  not  come;  there  were  obstacles — that, 
in  short,  he  would  not  present  their  peti- 
tion at  all.  After  many  arguments  and 
much  urgency,  they  at  last  intreated  him 
only  to  lay  it  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  would  authorize  him 
to  state  to  the  House  that  the)/  did  not 
press  the.  immediate  ailoption  of  the  measure 
praye I  for. 

Air.  Plowden,  who  had  the  best  means 
of  knowing  what  passed  at  this  confer- 
ence, says,  with  asperity,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
"drily  rej ieated  his  negative  ; "  and  then 
adds,  "  He  neither  threw  out  a  sugges- 
tion for  their  applying  to  any  other 
channel  nor  gave  any  ground  for  presum- 
ing that  the  introduction  of  the  petition 
through  any  Ministerial  member  would 
be  likely  to  soften  his  opposition,  for  he 
very  explicitly  declared  that  he  should 
feel  it  his  ittitt/  to  resist  it.  The  only 
advice  he  condescended  to  offer  was  to» 
withdraw  their  petition  altogether,  or  at 
all  events  to  postpone  it."  * 

The  "leading  Catholics  "found  them- 
selves now  completely  in  the  position  of 
dupes;  and  they  richly  deserved  it,  for 
having  assented  to  the  destruction  of 
their  country's  national  independence, 
seduced  by  tne  professions  of  an  English 
Minister.  At  all  events  the  time  wds 
not  yet  come,  nor  the  man.  But  a  more 
vigorous  r,ice  of  Catholics  was  growing 
up;  aud  in  especial  one  bold,  blue-eyed 
young  man,  who  was  then  carrying  his 
bag  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts — 
destined  one  day  to  hold  the  great  lead- 
ing brief  in  the  mighty  cause  of  six  mil- 
lions of  his  countrymen.  O'Connell  was 
not  yet  a  leading  Catholic,  but  was  fast 
becoming  well  known  in  his  own  profes- 
sion ;  aud  an  Orange  judge  in  a  party 
case  preferred  to  see  any  other  advocate 
pleading  before  him. 

The  Catholic  delegates  next  applied  to 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  who  agreed 
to  present  the  petition — one  in  the  Lords, 
the  other  in  the  Commons.  This  was 
done  on  the  25th  of  March.     When  Lord 

*  Mr.  Pitt  might  on  this  occasion  have  candidly 
acknowledged  what  Lord  Hawkesbury  publicly 
aud  officially  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
March  26,  1807,  in  debating  the  groun  a  of  tha 
Grenville  Administration's  retiring  from  office, 
that  although  Mr.  Pitt  had  in  1801  gone  out  of 
office  on  that  question,  yet  on  his  return  he  volun- 
tarily engaged  thai  h*  never  would  again  bring  tha 
suttf.ct  umler  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty. 
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Crenville  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  it  should  lie  on  the  table,  Lord 
Auckland  rose  with  precipitancy,  and 
observed  with  some  warmth,  that  as  far 
;  Ins  ears  could  catch  the  tenor  of  it,  it 
"went  to  overthrow  the  whole  system  of 
Church  and  State;  and  if  the  prayer  of  it 
i  be  gristed,  he  should  soon  see 
a  Protestant  Church  without  a  Protestant 
i.  and  a  Protestant  King  with 
a  Popish  Legislature.     Heexpies- 

y    that    the    question     should    l>o 
calmly   and   fully    discussed,    summoned 
the   Keverend  Bench  to  arm  tin 
for  the  combat,  &c     The  vencra' 
Kldon  objected  even  to  the  formal  motion 
that  the  j>etition  should  be  printed.    After 
Mr.   Fox   presented   it   in    t1       i: 
<  'ommon8,  the  matter  stood  over  Cm 

ii    May  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 

IVtitions    a-ain.sL    it   were    pre- 

I     from    the    I'niveisitirs  of  Oxford 

:  m  Of  London 

'  iMin,  the  County  IVrinana Ji,  and 

other  Corporations  and  public  bodies. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  was  still  a 
friend  to  thi  .  and  well  remem- 

bered bow  Mr.  Pitt  had  cheated  him 
;  on  that  question,  conceived  the 
idea  of  bringing  Mr.  0  rattan  into  the 
debate;  and  accordingly  induced  the 
Honourable  C.  L.  Dundas  to  vacate  his 
■eat  for  the  borough  of  Alalton,  and  Mr. 
C  rattan  was  returned  for  it. 

<  >n  the  appointed  day  the  discussion  in 
the  Lords  arose,  on  motion  to  commit  the 
Lill.  After  some  other  Peers  had  been 
■Mod,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (an  Orangeman)  gave  his 
1  opposition  to  the  motion  before 
the  House,  and  urged  every  resistance  in 
his  power  to  a  "measure  subversive  of 
all  the  principles  which  placed  the  House 
of  Brunswick  upon  the  throne  of  these 
realms. " 

Lord  Camden  found  full  reason  for 
opposing  the  motion  on  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  nega- 
tived the  question,  whilst  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Government. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  wealthiest 
prelate  in  Europe,  and  who  naturally 
valued  that  constitution  in  Church  ami 
State  which  had  made  him  so,  urged 
that  the  motion  could  not  be  acceded  to 
without  danger  to  the  Church  and 
State.  It  would  he  a  direct  surrender  of 
the  security  of  the  best  constitution  in 
the  world. 

Lord  Eedesdale  made  a  very  violent 
speech  against  the  motion.  He  said:  "  To 
pass  such  a  measure  would  be  to  take 
the  titles  and  lands  from  the  Protestant 


hierarchy  and  give  them  to  the  Catholic 
bishops."  He  said,  further:  "If  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  were  abolished,  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  conciliate  the 
Catholic  body;  and  to  the  -enerality  of 
that  body  he  was  confident  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  would  be  extremely 
grateful." 

Lord  Carleton,  an  Irish 
over  all  the  usual  Protestant  phrases 
about  the  faithlessness  and  cruelty  of 
Catholics.  He  laid  much  stress  upon 
certain  ''maps  of  the  forfeited  estates," 
which,  he  said,  had  been  prepared,  in 
order  to  guide  the  proceedings  of  re- 
HUmption*  Lord  Carleton  added  a  singular 
legal  opinion:  "That  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  was  by  the  law  of 
this  country  vested  in  the  down;  and 
surely  it  was  a  piece  of  the  high* 

Ul  l  Sect  Of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
to  deny  that  supremacy,  and  to  vest  the 
control  in  a  foreign  potentate." 

Lord  Buckinghamshire,  like  all  other 
opposers  of  the  motion,  spoke  much  of  his 
own  disposition  to  liberality  and  concilia- 
tion; denied  that  any  such  pled 
emancipation,  as  had  been  alluded  to,  was 
or  could  have  been  given,  and  deemed  it 
most  inflammatory  to  allege  that  the 
Catholics  would  be  sore  or  irritated  at 
the  refusal  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

After  an  astonishing  mass  of  benighted 
spite  and  bigotry  had  been  rented  all 
night,  at  six  in  the  morning  a  division  was 
had.  The  motion  to  commit  was  n 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine;  and  so  ended  Emancipation  in  the 
Lords  for  that  time. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Fox  introduced 
the  same  subject  in  a  long  and  able  speech. 
He  gave  a  history  of  the  Banal  <  ode,  and 
of  its  successive  relaxations ;  pointed  out 
how  useless,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
irritating,  were  the  remaining  links  in  the 
chain  which  it  was  then  proposed  to  strike 
off;  proved  that  the  Catholics  had  receiv- 
ed assurances,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  induced  them  as  a  body  to  remain 
passive  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
that  now  those  pledges  ought  to  be  re- 
deemed. Mr.  Fox  concluded  an  excellent 
address  by  saying,  "He  relied  on  the 
affection  and  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  but  he  would  not  press  them 
too  far  he  would  not  draw  tlie  cord  too 
tight.  It  was  surely  too  much  to  expect 
that  they  would  always  right  for  a  consti- 
tution in  the  benefits  of  which  they  were 
assured  they  never  should  participate 
*  His  lordship  thus  d  scribed  a  map  of  Ireland 
prepared  by  the  antiquary,  Mr.  Charles  O'Oonor, 
of  Belanagve,  showing  the  situation  of  the 

.    the  anient   clufl   before  the   reign  of 
Elizabeth. 
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equally  with  their  fellow-subjects.  What- 
ever was  to  be  the  fate  of  the  petition,  he 
rejoiced  at  having  hail  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  under  their  consideration,  and 
moved  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House." 

The  famous  Doctor  Dnigenan  had  the 
courage  to  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  although  he 
saw  G  rattan  opposite,  who  already  threat- 
ened bin  with  his  eye.  He  opposed  the 
motion  in  a  long  speech,  which  lasted 
al  iovc  three  hours,  the  general  spirit  and 
substance  of  which  was  to  prove  that  by 
the  ancient  councils  of  the  Catholic 
<  liurch  and  her  invariable  doctrine,  no 
Catholic  could  take  an  oath  from  the 
obligations  of  which  he  could  not,  at  the 
will  of  the  priest,  be  released;  that  the 
Catholics  maintained  no  faith  was  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  and  such  they  con- 
sidered every  denomination  of  Christians 
but  themselves;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  ( 'atholic  to  be  truly  loyal  to 

stant  King.  He  contended  that 
the  ninety  one   persons  who  had  signed 

tholic  petition  did  not,  by  any 
means,  represent  the  body  of  the  Irish 
Catholics;  he  assumed  that  none  of  the 
clergy  had  signed,  because  they  still  main- 
tained the  obnoxious  doctrines  which  the 
best-informed  of  the  laity  wished  to 
renounce. 

He  contended  that  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy (swearing  that  the  King  is  head 
of  the  Church)  was  a  mere  simple  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  that  it  imported  neither 
exclusion  nor  restriction  to  any  but 
traitors.  He  commented  largely  upon 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Poj>e  taken  by  the  Catholic  bishops ; 
inveighed  fiercely  against  Doctor  Hnesey, 
the  late  Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
for  forbidding  his  flock  to  send  their 
children  to  Protestant  schools  for  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  drew  the  conclusion  from 
Doctor  Hussey's  remark — that  the  loss  or 
abandonment  of  his  religion  by  the  Catholic 
soldier  might  be  felt  in  the  day  of  battle  — 
that,  in  Jibuti  Ewjlixh,  the  Rom&ah  toiditr 
might  then  turn  upon  and  assassinate  hit 

r  desert  to  the  enemy.  This  measure 
would  let  in  a  universal  deluge  of  atheism, 
infidelity,  and  anarchy.  It  would  admit 
the  Pope's  supremacy  over  the  Church 
of  these  realms;  it  would  violate  the 
conditions  of  both  Unions,  with  Scotland 
and  with  Ireland;  and  to  tender  to  His 
Majesty  a  bill  of  that  import  for  his 
royal  signature  would  be  to  insult  him,  by 
supposing  him  capable  of  violating  his 
coronation  oath. 

Mr.  U  rattan  rose,  and  his  rising  was 
greeted  with  breathless  attention.  He 
had  never  appeared  in  that  i  louse  before  ; 


and  his  fame,  as  a  noble  orator  and  in- 
corruptible patriot,  impressed  the  English 
legislators  more  than  they  would  have 
liked  to  own  to  themselves. 

Mr.  (I  rattan  said  he  rose  to  defend  the 
Catholics  from  Doctor  Duigenan's  attack, 
and  the  Protestants  from  his  defence. 
The  question  for  their  consideration  was 
not,  as  the  learned  member  had  stated, 
whether  they  should  now  qualify  or  still 
keep  disqualified  some  few  Roman  Cath- 
olic gentlemen  for  seats  in  Parliament,  or 
certain  officers  in  the  State ;  but  whether 
they  would  impart  to  a  fifth  portion  of  the 
population  of  their  European  empire  a 
community  in  that  which  was  their  vital 
principle  and  strength,  and  thus  confirm 
the  integrity  and  augment  the  power  of 
the  Empire.  That  learned  member  had 
emphatically  said  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, to  be  good  Catholics,  must  be  bad 
subjects;  that  the  Irish  Catholic  is  not, 
never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a  faithful  sub- 
ject to  a  Protestant  Ihnclish  King.  Thus 
has  he  pronounced  against  his  countrymen 
three  curses— eternal  war  with  each  other, 
eternal  war  with  England,  eternal  peace 
with  France.  He  fully  answered  the  doc- 
trinal parts  of  Doctor  Dnuenan's  speech, 
and  concluded  that  as  the  (  atholic  religion 
was  professed  by  above  two-thirds  of  all 
Christendom,  it  would  follow  that  Chris- 
tianity was  in  general  a  curse ;  but  of  his 
own  countrymen  he  had  added  that  they 
were  depraved  by  religion,  and  rendered 
perverse  by  nativity ;  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  him,  blasted  by  their  Creator, 
and  damned  by  their  Redeemer.  Mr. 
(irattan  closed  an  animated  detail  of  tho 
evils  of  the  prospective  system  with  ob- 
serving that,  if  they  wished  to  strip  rebel- 
lion of  its  hopes,  and  France  of  her  expec- 
tations, they  should  reform  their  policy; 
they  would  gain  a  conquest  over  their 
enemies  when  they  had  gained  a  victory 
over  themselves. 

The  speaker  entered  into  long  detail  of 
all  the  dealings  of  the  Irish  Government 
with  the  Catholics  on  this  question;  but 
it  would  be  in  vain,  with  our  limits,  to 
attempt  even  a  full  abstract  of  this  remark- 
able speech.  When  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  he  said,  rejected  the  Catholic 
petition,  and  assented  to  the  calumnies 
uttered  against  the  Catholic  body,  on  that 
day  she  voted  the  Union,  and  should  they 
adopt  a  similar  conduct  on  that  day  they 
would  vote  the  separation.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  see  them  running  about  like 
grown-up  children  in  search  of  old  pre- 
judices, preferring  to  buy  foreign  allies  by 
subsidies  rather  than  to  subsidize  fellow- 
subjects  by  privileges.  He  figured  them 
then  drawn  up,  sixteen  against  thirty-six 
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millions,  and  paralyzing  one-fifth  of  their 
own  numbers  by  excluding  them  from 
some  of  the  principal  benefits  of  their 
constitution  at  the  very  time  they  said 
all  their  numbers  were  inadequate  unless 
inspired  by  those  very  privileges.  Such 
a  system  could  not  last ;  if  the  two  islands 
renounced  all  national  prejudices,  they 
would  form  a  strong  empire  in  the  west 
to  check,  and  ultimately  to  confound,  the 
ambition  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Pel Mfd,  a  pious  man,  and  one 
of  the  first  of  the  race  of  "saints"  (he 
was  then  Attorney-General),  opposed  the 
motion,  for  the  sort  of  reasons,  and  in 
the  precise  style,  of  some  conventicle 
preacher.  "  But," he  said,  "he  remarked 
the  indis|)osition  of  the  house  to  listen  to 
him;  which  he  was  not  surprised  at;  for 
he  was  conscious  that,  after  the  blaze  of 
Mr.  <! rattan's  eloquence,  everything  that 
fell  from  him  must  api>ear  vapid  and 
uninteresting.  Had  he  been  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  lie  never  would  have  consented 
to  grant  the  elective  franchise,  nor  the 
establishment  of  Maynooth  for  educating 
the  Catholic.'* 

Mr.  Perceval  knew  that  he  could  safely 
pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  G  rattan's  eloquence, 
and  disparage  himself  with  all  the  humility 
of  a  "saint."  He  felt  that  the  grand 
cause  of  Ascendancy  was  safe  in  that 
House,  and  that  though  O rattan  spoke 
with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  he 
could  not  prevent  or  reverse  the  inevitable 
decision. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  some 
liberal  Englishmen  (for  there  is  always  a 
small  minority  of  liberal  Englishmen),  and 
warmly  advocated  by  George  Ponsonby ; 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Pitt,  arose.  His  speech  was  highly 
characteristic.     He  said : — 

"  He  was  favourably  disposed  to  the  gen- 
rralprinciple  of  the  question ;  but,  differing 
in  many  points  from  those  who  had  intro- 
duced or  supported  the  motion,  he  thought 
fit  to  observe  that  he  had  never  considered 
the  question  as  involving  any  claim  of 
right.  Right  was  totally  independent  of 
circumstances ;  expediency  included  the 
consideration  of  circumstances,  and  was 
wholly  dependent  ti]>on  them.  Upon  the 
principle  of  expediency  he  felt  that,  enter- 
taining as  he  did  a  wish  for  the  repeal  of 
the  whole  Penal  Code,  and  a  regret  that  it 
had  not  been  abolished,  he  felt  that  in  no 
possible  case  before  the  Union  could  those 
privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  Catho- 
lics with  safety  to  the  existing  Protestant 
establishment  in  Church  and  State.  After 
that  measure,  he  saw  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light ;  though  certainly  no  pledge 
■was  ever  given  to  the  Catholics  that  their 


claims  should  be  granted.  [Nobody  had 
ever  said  such  a  pledge  had  been  given  ; 
the  pledge  he,  had  given  was,  that  he,  Mr. 
Pitt,  would  support  the  measure,  ami 
would  never  hold  office  without  making  it 
a  Ministerial  question.]  Put  he  said  there 
were  irresistible  obstacles  [which  he  had 
taken  care  to  raise  up]  ;  end  shoal 
question  not  be  carried,  and  he  saw  no 
probability  that  it  would,  the  only 
of  agitating  it  would  be  to  excite  hopei 
that  would  never  be  gratified,  and  to  pre 
rise  to  expectations  which  were  sure  to 
terminate  in  disappointment.'' 

He  next  took  another  line  of  argument. 
"They  were  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Cath- 
olics ;  but  let  them  not,  in  so  doing,  in  i 
tate  a  much  larger  portion  of  their  fellow 
subjects.  Whilst  they  drew  together  the 
bonds  which  united  one  class  of  the 
population,  let  them  not  give  offence  to 
another  part  of  it,  whose  loyalty  and 
attachment  [to  their  own  interests]  had 
long  been  undoubted.  He  should  disguise 
the  truth  if  he  did  not  say  the  prevailing 
opinion  against  the  petition  was  strong 
and  rooted.  He  should,  therefore',  an. 
contrary  to  all  sense  of  his  duty,  and  in- 
consistently with  the  original  line  ho  had 
marked  for  his  conduct,  were  he  to  coun- 
tenance that  petition  in  any  shape,  or  to 
withhold  giving  his  negative  to  the  pro- 
position for  going  into  the  committee. 

Sir  John  Newport,  of  Waterford,  rOM 
with  the  special  object  of  rebutting  the 
assertions  contained  in  the  petition  from 
the  ignorant  Orange  Corporation  of  Dub- 
lin. The  corporators  had  asserted  (in 
utter  ignorance)  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  political 
power  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  dissen- 
tersfrom  an  Established  Church  in  Europe. 
Sir  John  Newport  said  he  would  give  one 
instance  to  the  contrary— he  might  have 
given  many : — 

"The  States  of  Hungary,"  he  said,  "re- 
sembled our  Constitution  more  closely 
than  any  other  Continental  establishment. 
They  formed  a  population  of  above  seven 
millions,  and  had  for  centuries  suffered  all 
the  evils  of  beiug  divided  by  religion,  die* 
tracted  by  the  difference  of  their  tenets, 
and  restrictions  on  account  of  them.  At 
length,  in  1791,  at  the  most  violent  crisis 
of  disturbance,  a  Diet  was  convened,  at 
which  a  decree  was  passed  by  which  full 
freedom  of  religious  faith,  worship,  and 
education,  was  secured  to  every  sect 
without  exception.  The  tests  and  oath.s 
were  rendered  unobjectionable  to  any 
native  Hungarian,  be  his  religion  what  it 
would  ;  and  then  came  the  clause  which 
gave  them  precisely  what  these  petitioners 
have  in  contemplation, — That  'the  public 
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offices  and  honours,  whether  high  or  low, 
great  or  small,  should  be  given  to  natural- 
born  Hungarians  who  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  and  possessed  the  other 
requisite  qualifications,  without  an;/  respect 
to  their  religion.'  The  Diet  consisted  of 
nearly  four  hundred  members,  with  a 
splendid  civil  establishment  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  The  measure  was 
adopted  in  a  most  critical  moment,  and  it 
had  successfully  passed  an  ordeal  of  four- 
teen revolutionary  years — equal,  in  fact, 
to  the  trial  of  a  century  less  disturbed  and 
agitated." 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  supported  the 
motion;  and  solemnly  declared  that  when 
he  voted  for  Union  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  in  view  and  contemplation  of 
that  measure,  for  no  man  could  deny  that 
the  impression  then  made  on  the  Catholic 
mind  was  that  Ministers,  as  well  as  Oppo- 
sition, were  in  favour  of  their  claims. 
They  expected,  of  course,  that  much 
more  attention  would  be  paid  to  them 
now. 

Colonel  Archdall  (a  North  of  Ireland 
Orangeman)  asserted,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  not  anxious  about 
the  result  of  the  question  ;  if  the  cause 
were  a  good  one,  it  had  been  very  ill-con- 
ducted ;  and  he  gave  the  motion  his 
decided  negative. 

Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  supported  the 
motion  to  commit  the  bill  ;  and  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  obviate  the  objections  of 
those  who  apprehended  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  over  Irish  Catholics,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land should  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  the 
Gallician  Church  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the*  Crown  should  have  a  veto  upon  the 
appointment  of  bishops  by  the  Pope. 
This  was  the  first  distinct  mention  of  the 
veto  in  Parliament  —  a  question  which 
afterwards  led  to  much  grave  dissension 
in  Ireland.* 

*  But  this  was  not  the  origin  of  the  reto.  It  had 
been  a  favourite  scheme  of  .Mr.  l'itt's  since  1799. 
In  that  year  an  insidious  proposal  had  been  made 
to  give  a  State  endowment  to  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland,  on  certain  conditions,  amounting  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  veto.  Mr.  Plowden  relates  that  the  pre- 
lates did  not  then  fully  appreciate  the  object  of  this 
proposal ;  which  was  no  less  than  to  buy  them  up. 
and  make  them  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  police. 
Plowden  tells  us : — 

"  It  was  admitted  by  a  large  number  of  the  pre- 
lates, then  convened  in  Dublin,  that  it  ought  to  be 
thankfully  accepted. 

"They  went  a  step  further,  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  'That  in  the  appointment  of 
the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to 
vacant  sees  within  the  kingdom,  such  interference 
by  the  Uovernment,  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  loyally  of  the  person  appointed,  is 
just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to.'  And  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  effect,  they  further  resolved:  'That 
after  the  usual  canonical  election,  the  president 
should  transmit  the  name  of  the  elected  to  Govern- 
ment, which  in  one  month  after  such  transmission 


Honourable  H.  Augustus  Dillon  denied 
that  the  question  involved  a  party  mea- 
sure. It  affected  the  safety  of  Ireland, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  empire.  The  hearts 
of  the  Irish  people  had  been  alienated  by 
martial  law,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  by  other  severi- 
ties and  oppressions.  Were  that  measure 
allowed  to  pass,  such  expedients  would 
cease  to  be  necessary,  and  the  mass  of 
brave  and  grateful  people  would  present  a 
firm,  an  iron  bulwark  for  the  protection 
of  the  country  against  the  designs  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  apparent  in  this 
famous  debate  that  all  the  lofty  intellect, 
and  all  the  honest  principles,  in  the  British 
Parliament  were  in  favour  of  the  measure 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  that  was 
a  contemptible  minority.  The  question 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  nega- 
tived—ayes,  124  ;  nays,  33G  ;  majority, 
212. 

So  Catholic  Emancipation  was  set  at 
rest  in  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  "  Protestant  Interest," 
and  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
were  saved,  it  was  hoped,  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
1804—1806. 

Prosecution  of  Judge  Fox— His  Offence,  Enforcing 
Law  on  Orangemen— Prosecution  of  J  udpe  John- 
son— Ilia  Offence,  Censuring  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment—  Decline  of  Pitts  Power— Castlereagh 
Defeated  in  Down  County — Successes  of  Buona- 
parte—Cry for  Peace— Death  of  Mr.  Pitt— Whig 
Ministry — Mr.  Fox — His  Opinion  of  the  Union- 
First  Whisper  of  "  Repeal" — Release  of  State 
Prisoners  —  Dismissal  of  Lord  Redesdale  aa 
Chancellor  —  Duke  of  Bedford  Viceroy — The 
Catholics  Cheated  Again — Equivocation  of  tha 
Viceroy—  Ponsonby— Curran's  Promotion — Tha 
Armagh  Orangemen— Mr.  Wilson  the  Magistrate. 

Some  very  extraordinary  proceedings  took 
place  in  this  and  subsequent  sessions  of 
Parliament,  with  respect  to  two  of  the 
most  irreproachable  of  the  Irish  judges — 
Mr.  Justice  Fox  and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson. 
In  the  summer  of  1803  Judge  Fox  had 
gone  the  North-west  Circuit,   a    region 

should  return  the  name  of  the  elected  (if  unobjec- 
tionable), that  he  might  be  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See.  If  he  should  be  objected  to  by  Government, 
the  president  on  such  communication  should, 
after  the  month,  convene  the  electors  in  order  to 
choose  some  other  candidate.'  Mr.  Pitt  never  lost 
sight  of  this  insidious  negotiation,  into  which  ha 
had  seduced  a  certain  number  of  the  unsuspecting 
prelates.  This  was  the  foundation-stone  of  that 
deep-laid  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  associates,  to 
seduce  or  force  the  Irish  Catholics  into  the  gams 
state  of  schism  from  the  Church  of  Rome  as  that 
which  took  place  iu  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  vital  question 
of  txto." 
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which  was  then  predominated  over  by  a 
few  great  Orange  magnates,  and  magis- 
trates who  were  their  very  humble  ser- 
vants, and  the  savage  tyrants  of  the  poor 
country  people,  who  were  principally 
Catholics.  As  senior  judge  it  was  Judge 
Fox's  duty  to  charge  the  Grand  Juries  ; 
and  in  Longford,  at  Enniskillen,  and  Lif- 
ford,  he  made  them  very  paternal  aud 
loyal  addresses  ;  intended,  as  usual,  for 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  those  counties. 
Endeavouring  to  awaken  them  to  a  high 
sense  of  the  dangers  which  hovered  tw 
them  from  external  and  internal  foes,  he 
called   upon  the  exertion   of   their  best 

.  Ho  reminded  them  of  the  recent 
horrors  of  the  23d  of  July,  and  warned 
them  of  the  dangers  of  the  leaders  of  that 
rebellion  still  remaining  at  large.  He 
strongly  commented   on  the  nature  and 

of  that  insurrection,  and  on  the 

nd  motives  of  the  persona  engaged 

in  it.  He  exhorted  them  to  union  <uii<>it<jxt 

res— to  forget  tluir  n li<jiotis  iiniuio- 

V  u'hich  the  country  had 
long  weakened  and  divided,  and  to  join  in 
presenting  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address  to 
the  throne,  praying  his  Majesty  to 
strengthen  the  executive  government  of 
the  country,  &c. 

Now,  if  Judge  Vta  had  done  nothing 
more  than  utter  in  the  ears  of  an  Orange 
Grand  Jury  the  words  above  printed  in 
italics,  he  could  never  have  been  forgiven. 
Hut  he  did  worse.  When  he  came  to 
Euniskillen,  and  proceeded,  as  his  duty 
was,  to  deliver  the  jail  there,  the  names  of 
two  prisoners  were  returned  to  him  by 
the  jailer,  who  had  been  committed  by 
m1  of  Enniskillen,  as  a  magistrate, 
but  without  any  offence  being  charged 
airainst  them.  Their  names  were  Breslin 
and  Maguirc.  The  committals  were  called 
for  and  produced — they  specified  no  of- 
fence ;  but  in  one  of  them  was  an  order 
to  keep  poor  Breslin  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  judge  thereupon  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  in 
order  to  inquire  of  them  the  facts  alleged 
against  them.  The  jailer  then  informed 
the  judge  that  those  two  prisoners  were 
taken  out  of  his  custody  on  the  18th  of 
August  (that  is,  during  the  assizes),  by  a 
military  guard  sent  for  the  purpose."  The 
judge  felt  this  to  be  a  high  indignity 
offered  to  His  Majesty's  commission,  and 
inquired  if  Lord  Enniskillen  were  in 
*  Ma;:uire  nover  ww  heard  of  more.  Breslin 
was  hurried  off  by  soldiers  to  a  mi litary  prison, 
■where  he  was  kept  a  longtime;  then  tried  by  court- 
martiul  on  the  charge  of  trying  to  seduce  a  soldior 
to  desert,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
He  cut  his  throat  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  but  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  and  he 
Was  hung  near  Enniskillen,  with  the  rope  forced 
into  the  bleeding  gash. 


town.     On  learning  that  he  was  at  his 
country  seat  (Florence  Court),  be  desired 

a  friend  of  his  lordship's  to  go  over  to  him, 
with  full  instructions  to  relate  the  whole 
faithfully,  make  his  compliments,  and 
intreat  his  lordship's  attendance  in  court 
on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  last  day 
of  the  assizes.  The  judge  having  waited 
in  court  to  as  late  an  hour  as  he  could 
for  the  appearance  of  Lord  Enniskillen, 
and  having  repeatedly  inquired  for  him, 
he  found  it  his  duty,  upon  his  lordship's 
non-appearance,  to  fine  him  in  each  of 
those  cases  £100— £200  in  all.  But  the 
audacity  of  the  judge  in  looking  into  the 
doings  of  Orange  magistrates  did  not  sto;» 
here.  In  the  same  county,  Fermi 
Mr.  Stewart  was  lined  £60  for  committing 
one  Neale  Ford  to  the  jail  of  Enniskillen 
without  any  charge  on  oath  having  been 
made  against  him,  and  releasing  him  on 
the  eve  of  the  assizes  without  taxing  bail 
for  his  appearance.  Mr.  Pallas  was 
lined  £20,  as  well  as  Mr.  Webster,  for 
releasing  without  bail  a  prisoner  charged 
with  a  capital,  offence.  But  the  prisoner 
was  of  the  religion  of  Mr.  Pallas. 

When  the  judge  came  to  Lifl'ord,  in 
Donegal,  amongst  the  presentments  ten- 
dered by  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  jud 
his  fiat,  was  one  for  a  very  large  sum  t<> 
be  levied  upon  occupiers  of  land,  ander 
pretence  of  repaying  Government  Ear 
money  advanced  to  pay  bounties  to  threes 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  quota  of  thai 
county,  under  the  "  Army  of  Ri 
Act."  But  not  one  man  of  that  force  had 
been  recruited  ;  although  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  as  Governor 
of  the  county,  to  have  caused  that  recruit- 
ing to  be  effected.  The  presentment  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  then,  was  a  fraud  upon 
the  public.  Judge  Johnson  refused  fca 
put  his  fat  on  it,  and  publicly  censured 
Lord  Abercorn  for  neglect  of  duty  Lord 
Abercorn  !  the  great  patron  and  favourite 
of  the  Orange  Society  of  that  region. 
Such  a  judge  as  this,  it  was  evident,  was 
somehow  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Many  months  after  the  occurrences 
above-mentioned,  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn, in  a  most  malignant  and  vindictive 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  brought  the 
conduct  of  Judge  Fox  before  their  lord- 
ships. He  said,  "  that  he  had  grave  and 
serious  matters  of  complaint  to  bring  be- 
fore their  lordships  against  one  of  His 
Majesty's  judges,  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  deeply  concerned." 

There  ensued  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary State  prosecutions  ever  seen  in  any 
country — the  House  of  Lords,  which  had 
no  original  jurisdiction,  undertaking  to 
make  itself  a  court  to  try  a  judge  on  a 
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criminal  charge.     The    distinct    charges  lished  a   series   of   letters    in   Cobbett's 
were  numerous,  including  many  cases  of  Political  Register,  containing  severe  anim- 


" unjust  fines,"  "excessive"  tines,  par- 
tiality, seeking  to  bring  Lord  Abercorn 
into  contempt,  casting  censure  on  Lord 
Enniskillen,  impeding  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  like ;  and  the  Protestant 
interest  of  the  North  of  Ireland  was  tilled 
with  anxiety  for  the  result.  Lord  Aber- 
corn pressed  these  prosecutions  with 
wonderful  virulence ;  Lord  Hardwickeand 
the  Irish  Government  aided  it.*  The 
public  purse  was  opened  to  pay  for  it.  A 
great  mass  of  evidence  (all  ex  parte)  was 
produced.  The  proceedings  lasted  three 
years ;  and  the  excellent  judge  was  ruined 
in  health  and  fortune.  At  last,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Grenville,  the  House  of  Lords 
voted,  by  a  small  majority,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings should  be  qua-iked.  The  cost  to 
the  public  in  the  prosecution  of  this  case 
amounted  to  £30,000. 

On  the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  old  Lord  Thurlow  voted  for  getting 
rid  of  the  whole  matter,  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  vexatious.  Ho  said  it  was  a 
proceeding  "to  gratify  the  malignant  re- 
sentments of  individuals  who  fancied 
themselves  insulted  and  exposed  by  any 
instance  of  virtuous  independence  upon 
the  Bench." 

Lord  Eldon  voted  for  continuing  the 
prosecution  to  the  end  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (Queen  Victoria's  uncle),  an 
Orangeman,  and  special  friend  of  Lord 
Abercorn,  strongly  opposed  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  motion.  "He  trusted,"  he  said, 
"and  expected,  that  the  matter  would 
not  be  put  off  sine  die."  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  naturally  of  opinion  that  no 
justice  could  be  done  in  Ireland  if  there 
were  to  be  judges  going  round  checking 
the  wholesome  severities  of  the  very 
masters  of  lodges. 

It  is  but  justice  towards  the  British 
House  of  Lords  to  admit,  that  after  spend- 
ing the  public  time  and  the  public  money 
for  three  years  in  prosecuting  a  virtuous 
judge,  because  he  was  a  virtuous  judge, 
did  at  last  grow  ashamed  of  the  foul 
transaction,  and  by  a  small  majority 
thrust  it  out  of  Court. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
even  more  extraordinary.  Some  anony- 
mous Irishman,  signing  himself  "Juverna," 
had,  in  November  of  1803,  immediately 
after  Robert  Emmet  was  executed,  pub- 


*  The  Marquis  read,  as  a  part  of  his  speech  be- 
fore the  Lords,  a  letter  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  the  British  Minister,  in  which  the  judi- 
cial conduct  of  Mr.  Justice  Fox,  on  the  North-west 
Circuit,  was  arraigned  in  terms  of  marked  repro- 
bation. 


adversions  upon  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  his  government,  upon  the 
public  proceedings  of  Secretaries  Wickhani 
and  Marsden,  upon  a  charge  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Osborne,  and  other  matters. 
No  government  in  Ireland  ever  before  had 
the  PPG—  so  thoroughly  corrupted  or  in- 
timidated as  that  of  Lord  Hardwicke ; 
and  the  first  of  the  "  Juverna  "  letters 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Cobbett  avowedly  because 
every  printer  in  Dublin  had  refused  to 
publish  it.  The  sturdy  William  Oo 
(who  was  then,  and  for  many  years  after, 
a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh)  admitted  the  letter  at  enoe 
to  his  Register;  and  then  several  others. 
These  letters  excited  much  attention,  and 
extremely  exasperated  the  Government, 
because  they  were  evidently  the  produc- 
tion of  some  personage  highly  place- 
knew  the  secret  machinations  of  the  Irish 
officials  against  the  people. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  discover 
the  audacious  "Juverna;'''  but  in  the 
meantime,  as  the  next  best  thing,  the 
Attorney  -  General  prosecuted  Cobbett 
himself  for  publishing  the  "  libels."  His 
trial  took  place  on  May  24,  1804. 

Cobbett  had  an  interval  of  repose  from 
persecution  of  two  days  allowed  him,  when, 
at  the  suit  of  the  Right  Honourable  W.  C. 
Plunket,  Solicitor-General  of  Ireland,  ho 
WM  again  called  on  to  sustain  an  action 
for  libels  contained  in  letters  ISM  1 
"Juverna"  published  in  the  Rejji 
reflecting  on  Mr.  Plunket's  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  Robert  Emmet's  trial. 
Cobbett  was  again  convicted,  and  damages 
were  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  to  the 
amount  of  £600. 

It  was  believed,  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, that  the  letters  in  question  had 
been  written  by  Judge  Johnson.  On  the 
second  trial  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  manu- 
script of  the  letter  relating  to  Lord  Plun- 
ket was  produced;  and  witnesses  were 
easily  found  to  swear  that  it  was  in  tho 
handwriting  of  the  judge.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  determined  to  prosecute 
him  also,  and  to  bring  him  over  to 
London  for  trial,  as  the  publication  hail 
been  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  But 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  There 
was  no  law  then — no  law  in  existence  — 
giving  power  to  remove  offenders  from 
Ireland  to  England,  or  vice  versa,  for 
trial.  But  Parliament  was  in  session,  and 
a  new  law  was  quickly  procured,  the  two 
principal  persons  on  the  committee  which 
framed  it  being  Mr.  Perceval,  brother-in- 
law  of  Lord  Redesdale,  and  Mr.  Yorke, 
brother  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  who   were 
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two  of  the  ltcrsons  complaining  of  being 
libelled 

A  warrant  Mas  issued  to  bring  the 
judge  to  Ixmdon,  and  he  was  arrested  at 
his  house  near  Dublin.  Thus  he  was 
taken  under  an  ex  post  facto  Act,  which 
his  counsel  contended  could  not  o]>erate 
retrospectively. 

The  matter  was  discussed  during  six 
days,  in  the  King*!  Bench  in  Ireland,  in 
January,  1805.  Tlie  legality  of  the  war- 
rant was  continued.  In  the  meantime, 
the  perteeuted  judge  procured  ■  writ  of 
J /ultras  ('orpus  from  the  ( 'mi  rt  of  Kxche- 
quer,  where  the  case  was  argued,  February 
4th  and  7th,  and,  subsequently,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  ami  in  both 
courts  the  arrest  was  held  good.  The 
judge  was  then  brought  over  to  London, 
and  put  on  his  trial  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  November  23,  lSi).~>. 

Lorn  Ellenborough,  staunch  and  con- 
sistent—always ready  to  lend  the  weight 
of  his  judicial  character  and  position  to 
the  Government  on  any  seditious  libel 
case  prosecution— unjustlyoii  this  occasion 
threw  discredit  on  the  respectable  wit- 
nesses produced  by  Judge  Johnson,  to 
prove  that  the  MsS.  of  the  libel  prose- 
cuted was  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
defendant.  But  the  jury,  misdirected  by 
lx>rd  Ellenborough,  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  "guilty;"  the  Attorney*  General,  how- 
ever, never  applied  for  judgment. 

It  was  true,  indeed,  that  Judge  John- 
son was  the  author  of .  the  letters  of 
" Juvemu,'1  which  were  a  very  just, 
necessary,  and  well-merited  castigation  of 
the  Irish  Government  ;  yet  he  was  found 
guilty  on  bad  evidence,  for  the  manuscript 
was  not  his.* 

The  matter,  however,  was  pressed  no 
further.  It  was  judged  suilicient  to 
6  a  judge  of  the  land  by  a  criminal 
conviction,  to  ruiu  him  by  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  his  defence,  and  to  render  the 
justice  of  Westminster  Hall  auxiliary  to 
the  police  of  Dublin.  But  the  prosecution 
had  caused  great  scandal  by  its  unusual 
features  ;  and  in  order  to  put  as  quiet  a 
close  to  the  matter  as  possible,  the 
Attorney-General  was  directed,  and  he. 
accordingly,  did  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  on 
the  record,  as  of  Trinity  Term,  1S06.  The 
learned  judge,  whose  health  was  much  on 
the  decline,  was  allowed  to  retire  upon  a 
pension  for  his  life.t 

*  '•  The  libel  above-mentioned,  I  knew  (on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Cloneurry).  though  tho  produc- 
tion of  Judge  Johnson,  was  sent  to  Cobbett  in  tho 
handwriting  of  the  judge's  daughter.'' — Madden. 

t  This  excelent  judge  afterwards,  in  his  retire- 
ment in  France,  wrote  a  very  excellent  treatise 
on  the  Military  Deleme  of  Inland,  under  tho 
name  of  Captain  Philip  Roche  Fermo.. .      This  j 


The  treatment  of  these  two  honest 
judges  WHS  a  significant  warning  to  tho 
judges  of  Ireland— first,  that  they  were 
not  to  embarrass  Orange  justice  with 
their  justice  ;  and  second,  that  they  were 
not  to  presume  to  say  that  a  Lord-Lien - 
tenant,  or  Chancellor,  or  Secretary,  could 
do  wrong. 

[n  this  year,  Mr.  Pitt's  political  power 
began  to  decline;  and  many  of  his  par- 
tizans  fell  from  him.  Ixml  Sidmouth 
deserted  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Melville.  Mr.  I 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  tendered  his  resignation  ;  and  it  was 
known  that  Lord  Hardwicke  was  resolved 
to  tender  his.  The  star  of  the  great 
Minister  was  growing  pale  ;  his  Con- 
tinental combinations  against  Buonaparte 
were  all  failures  :  and  men  were  already 
beginning  to  speculate  upon  their  chances 
under  Mr.  Pitt's  successor,  about  the  time 
when  Parliament  was  suddenly  prorogued 
on  July  12th. 

The  defection  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  tho 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  conse- 
quent shiftings  in  the  ( 'abinet,  created  the 
necessity  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  vacating 
his  seat  for  the  County  Down,  in  order  to 
accept  the  oliice  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  War  Department.  BEe 
sought  a  re-election  for  Down  ;  but  in  that 
county  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
against  him  on  account  of  the  outrage 
put  upon  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
by  the  Irish  Government  (when  Castle- 
reagh  was  Secretary),  in  dismissing  him 
from  the  command  of  his  regiment,  and 
from  the  rank  of  Lord -Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  because  he  had  recommended 
petitions  against  the  Union.  Lord  < 
reagh,  most  unexpectedly,  found  him  elf 
at  the  foot  of  the  j  tolls  through  the  1  •own- 
shire  influence ;  and  had  to  return  to 
London  and  accept  a  seat  for  one  of  tho 
"  pocket  boroughs"  of  the  Government. 
This  defeat  by  Castlereagh  is  said  to  have 
been  felt  as  a  severe  blow  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
his  already  failing  fortunes.  Mr.  Plowden 
says  it  was  a  "triumph  over  political 
profligacy  which  was  hailed  by  the  nation 
at  large ;"  but,  in  truth,  the  event  had  a 
much  narrower  significance  :  it  was  simply 
a  triumph  of  the  Downshire  interest  over 
the  rival  Stewart  interest  in  the  County 
Down.  Political  profligacy  remained  aa 
before.  But  what  really  broke  down  Mr. 
Pitt  was  the  success  of  the  French  armies 
in  Germany. 

The  total  failure  of  all  his  plans  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  vast  ascendancy  which 

work  has  specially  in  view  a  defence  of  thn 
country  by  the  inhabitants  of  it  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  has  been  much  (studied  since  that  time. 
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Napoleon  had  acquired  by  his  late  con- 
quest and  treaty,  had  filled  the  unbiassed 
part  of  the  British  nation  with  dissatis- 
faction aud  dismay. 

The  campaign  was  only  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, and  Napoleon,  with  the  velocity 
of  the  eagle,  marched  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  took  an  Austrian  army, 
under  General  Mack,  prisoners  at  Ulm. 
On  the  2d  of  December,  he  gained  the 
renowned  victory  of  Austerlitz,  which 
was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
signed  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 
This  dissolved  the  new  confederacy,  and 
blasted  Mr.  Pitt's  last  hopes  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

All  England  cried  out  for  peace,  and 
for  an  administration  which  would  give 
her  peace.  Austria  was  dismembered, 
Russia  debilitated,  Prussia  neutralized,  if 
not  treacherously  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
Hanover  lost  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  British  forces  were  too  late  in  the 
field  even  to  make  any  important  diversion 
against  the  triumphant  legions  of  France. 
Lord  Melville  (the  former  Secretary 
Dun  das)  was  pleading  to  an  impeachment 
before  the  House  of  Lords  ;  Lord  Castle- 
reach  had  returned  from  his  own  country, 
bamed  and  discredited.  All  these  things 
together  preyed  on  Mr.  Pitt's  mind,  and 
ruined  his  already  frail  health.  Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  20th  of  January,  1806  ; 
and  three  days  after,  William  Pitt  died. 
His  last  words  were  :  "  Oh!  my  country!" 
— meaning  England  alone ;  to  Ireland  he 
had  ever  been  a  bitter,  and  at  last  a 
mortal  enemy. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  was  at  first  named 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  merely  to 
supply  the  vacancy,  without  any  change 
of  Ministry.  His  lordship  held  that  office 
only  long  enough  to  hurry  through  the 
necessary  forms  of  office  to  grant  to  him- 
self the  lucrative  place  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  then  resigned.  At  last, 
after  some  days'  delay,  and  much  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  King,  was  formed 
the  new  Grenville-Fox  Ministry, — Lord 
Grenville  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  to  be  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  the  Bight 
Honourable  William  Elliott  as  Chief 
Secretary ;  Right  Honourable  George 
Ponsonby  as  Lord-Chancellor ;  Mr.  Plun- 
ket  as  Attorney-General ;  and  Mr.  Bushe 
as  Solicitor-General.  In  short,  it  was  not 
only  a  Whig,  but  was  supposed  to  be  also 
an  Anti-Union  administration.  Reform, 
Emancipation,  Repeal  of  the  Union  even — 
anything  in  satisfaction  of  Ireland's  just 
claims — was  at  first  imagined  to  be  pos- 
sible under  such  a  government. 


Amongst  the  earliest  Parliamentary 
proceedings  on  the  change  of  the  Ministry, 
which  in  any  way  related  to  Ireland,  must 
be  noticed  Mr.  O'Hara's  spirited  objection 
to  Lord  Castlereagh's  vote  for  monu- 
mental honours  to  Marquis  Cornwallis, 
who  died  in  India.  He  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, because  he  could  not  with  consis- 
tency vote  funeral  honours  to  a  man  who 
had  brought  about  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  with  regard 
to  which  he  trusted  that,  some  time  or 
other,  it  would  come  under  the  consider- 
ation of  that  House  ;  and  if  it  were  not, 
as  he  hoped  it  would  be,  utterly  rescinded, 
it  would,  at  all  events,  be  considerably 
modified,  and,  if  possible,  ameliorated. 
Upon  this  interesting  subject  Mr.  Fox 
declared  that  he  concurred  with  the  mo- 
tion ;  for  that  the  words  in  which  it  was 
expressed  did  not,  in  imitation  of  a  late 
precedent,  assert  that  the  object  of  it  was 
an  excellent  statesman.  Although,  how- 
ever, he  supported  tho  motion,  yet  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  O'Hara  in  characterizing 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
transactions  in  which  the  Government  of 
any  country  had  been  involved. 

In  consonance  with  this  marked  repro- 
bation of  that  fatal  measure  of  Union  by 
the  most  enlightened  and  irreproachable 
member  of  the  new  administration,  sev- 
eral of  the  Corporations  of  Dublin  formed 
meetings  to  prepare  petitions  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Of 
these,  the  Company  of  Stationers,  at  their 
hall  in  Capel  Street,  gave  the  example,  by 
appointing  a  respectable  committee  of 
nine  to  draw  up  a  petition.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  however,  they  resolved 
not  at  that  moment  to  embarrass  Ministers 
with  their  claims. 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Fox  was  called 
upon  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
for  an  explanation  of  his  words  relative 
to  the  Union. 

Mr.  Fox  conceived  he  had  spoken  very 
intelligibly ;  but  he  never  refused  explan- 
ation. He  adhered  to  every  syllable  he 
had  uttered  relative  to  the  Union,  upon 
the  motion  for  funeral  honours  to  Lord 
Cornwallis.  But  when  he  had  reprobated 
a  thing  done,  he  said  nothing  prospec- 
tively. However  bad  the  measure  had 
been,  an  attempt  to  repeal  it  without  the 
most  urgent  solicitation  from  the  parties 
interested  should  not  be  made,  and 
hitherto  none  such  had  come  within  his 
knowledge. 

"The  parties  interested"  are  tho 
English,  the  Scottish,  and  the  Irish 
people;  so  that  in  the  apparently  explicit 
reply  of  Mr.  Fox  there  is  a  breadth  of 
application  sufficient  to  enable  a  prudent 
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statesman  to  do  as  he  pleases  afterwards. 
Even  so  early  did  it  become  apparent 
that  neither  English  Tory  nor  English 
Whig  would  ever  listen  to  any  proposal 
for  the  undoing  of  that  shameful  deed. 
Gradually,  as  time  has  worn  on,  men  of 
all  parties  in  England  have  become  willing 
to  admit  that  the  Union  was  a  foul  act, 
foully  accomplished;  yet  no  British 
Minister,  of  any  party,  would  dare,  for 
his  head,  to  propose  that  it  be  undone. 
It  was  thus,  in  1800,  on  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  office,  that  the  first  whisper 
was  heard  of  that  demand  which  after- 
wards rang  bo  loud  —the  Repeal  of  the 
Union. 

Two  or  three  agreeable  incidents  at  the 
same  time  happened  in  Ireland.  The  Act 
for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  had 
been  permitted  to  expire  without  any 
attempt  by  Government  to  continue  or 
revive  it.  Thereupon  the  several  jails  in 
Ireland  were  cleared  of  all  those  State 
prisoners  who  could  bear  the  expenses  of 
Oorput,  and  who  had  been  con- 
fined there  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
restoration  to  society  of  many  respectable 
and  popular  characters,  dignified  by 
unmerited  sufferings,  spread  a  sympathetic 
glow  of  exultation  through  the  people, 
which  broke  out  into  an  eagerness  to  hail 
the  new  Governor  as  their  deliverer,  and 
stilled  all  etlorts  to  procure  valedictory 
addresses  to  the  departing  Viceroy,  who 
had  so  long  kept  them  in  bondage.  The 
instantaneous  removal  of  Lord  liedesdalo 
from  his  situation,  even  before  his  suc- 
cessor had  arrived  in  Ireland,  created 
mui  1 1  satisfaction  throughout  every  rank  of 
the  Catholic  population,  which  he  had  so 
coarsely  and  unfoundedly  insulted  and 
traduced.  This  early  and  marked  re- 
moval of  Lord  lledesdale  was  a  season- 
able atonement  to  the  insulted  feelings  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  and  was  received  by 
them  as  an  earnest  of  the  new  Ministers' 
adopting  a  new  system  of  measures 
calculated  to  secure  the  internal  peace, 
welfare,  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

As  for  Lord  Hardwicke,  aiter  his  five 
years'  administration,  not  even  the  efforts 
of  his  paid  press  could  succeed  in  pro- 
curing him  those  customary  addresses  of 
courtesy  which  are  given  to  departing 
Viceroys.  The  attendance  even  of  his 
favoured  yeomanry  of  Dublin  was  soli- 
cited to  perform  the  last  honour  to  the 
ex -Governor,  and  was  refused  in  the  first 
instance.  Out  of  all  Ireland,  addresses 
on  his  departure  came  only  from  Dublin, 
the  County  Mayo,  and  the  loyal  Cross- 
molina  Cavalry.  He  sailed  from  the 
Pigeon  House  on  the  31st  of  March, 
180G ;  and  many  a  curse  went  after  him. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  came  to  Ireland, 
as  was  firmly  and  fondly  believed,  to 
carry  out  the  liberal  principles  which  Mr. 
Fox     had     always     supported     for     the 

fovernment  of  the  country.  But  Mr. 
'ox  had  more  important  busiuess  to 
attend  to,  in  his  own  estimation,  than 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  wa 
usual,  placed  in  the  background  Be 
had  upon  his  hands  the  difficult  busini as 
otiating  a  peace  with  France;  and 
his  fast-failing  health  did  not  permit  him 
to  go  into  the  details  of  Irish  appoint- 
ments and  Irish  grievances. 

Yet  Charles  James  Fox  was  of  a  char- 
acter noble,  open,  and  generous;  as 
opposite  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  personal  qualities 
as  he  was  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  he  had,  at  this  juncture, 
accepted  the  position  of  Viceroy-  if  be 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  i  1 1 
and  audacious  cruelty  of  the  Orange 
racy,  which  was  now  strong  enough 
t<>  brave  both  law  and  Gonernmsnt — the 
too  patient  suffering  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  the  decaying  trade  and 
industry  of  the  towns — it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  repre  'ion  in 

such  a  nature  as  his.     But  ho  ha>  i 
specially    brought    into    power    for    tho 

?uq>ose  of  negotiating  a  peace  with 
'ranee;  and  this  was  enough  for  bis 
diminished  energies.  Lord  Granville,  the 
Premier  Minister,  who  had  ban  BO 
active  agent  in  carrying  the  Union,  was 
by  no  means  so  favourable  to  Ireland  as 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  Lord  Sidmottth 
was  the  boasted  and  pledged  opponent  to 
Catholic  concession,  under  every  possible 
variation  of  political  occurrence.  The 
friends  and  co-operators  of  Lord  I 
dale,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General, 
retained  their  situations  and  conli< 
Mr.  Alexander  Marsden,  the  secret 
adviser  and  machinist  of  the  late  admin- 
istrations, was  not  displaced.  The  whole 
of  the  Orange  magistracy  remained  un- 
disturbed in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Even  Major  Sirr  was  still  seen  as  the 
tutelary  guardian  of  the  Castle-yard.  No 
floating  patronage  was  removed  from  any 
promoter  of  the  late,  to  countenance  or 
encourage  the  supporters  of  the  new, 
system.  The  name  of  Grattan,  the  friend 
and  father  of  Irish  liberty,  was  not  seen 
on  the  list  of  changes;  and  Mr.  Curran, 
the  unwavering  asserter  of  Ireland's 
rights  and  freedom,  remained  nearly  live 
months  unpromoted. 

As  for  the  Catholics,  they  were  deluded 
again.  They  soon  found  that  there  was 
no  disposition  to  disquiet  the  United 
Kingdom  with  an  importunate  insistance 
upon   any  claims  of  theirs.     But  at  the 
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first  moment  of  the  change  of  Viceroys 
they  were  so  confident  of  their  affairs 
being  now  in  good  hands,  that  they  re- 
solved not  to  press  the  matter  too  keenly. 
A  newly  constituted  Catholic  Committee 
met  in  March,  before  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford had  yet  arrived  at  Mr.  M'Dounell's 
house,  in  Allen  Court,  and  there  resolved, 
with  the  exception  of  two  dissenting 
voices,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  press  a 
discussion  of  the  Catholic  question  during 
the  present  session  of  Parliament;  and 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  present  an 
address,  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  congratulating  him  on 
his  appointment  to  the  chief  government 
of  I  reland,  and  expressing  their  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  abilities  of  the  illus- 
trious personages  who  composed  the 
present  administration. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  well  be  conceived 
more  helpless  than  the  management  of 
the  Catholic  cause  during  the  whole  of  the 
Bedford  administration.  A  Mr.  Ryan,  a 
merchant,  who  had  a  large  house  in 
Marlborough  Street,  threw  nil  house 
open  to  informal  meetings  of  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  and  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox  as  an 
authorized  agent,  or  rather  leader, 
amongst  the  Catholics.  This  produced 
jealousies  and  discontents;  other  meet- 
ings were  held  in  various  places,  where 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  made 
itself  manifest,  chiefly  ou  this  question, — 
Should  they  press  for  emancipation  at 
once,  or  await  a  more  convenient  season  ? 
Many  gatherings  of  Catholic  gentlemen 
and  merchants  took  place  in  some  of  the 
counties,  and  strong  resolutions  were 
passed.  It  was  manifest  that  a  good 
share  of  public  spirit  had  been  roused 
amongst  them,  but  they  lacked  organiza- 
tion, and  sage  and  bold  counsel.  The 
new  Viceroy  received  their  ultra-loyal 
and  rather  mealy-mouthed  addresses  with 
courtesy;  but  answered  them  with  equi- 
vocation. For  example,  one  address, 
from  the  Catholics  of  Dublin,  signed  by 
Lords  Fingal,  Southwell,  Kenmare,  Gor- 
manstown,  &c,  was  presented  at  the 
Castle  on  the  29th  of  April,  1800.  It 
closes  in  this  humble  style : — 

"May  your  Grace  permit  us  to  con- 
clude with  the  expression  of  those  senti- 
ments in  which  all  Irish  Catholics  can 
have  but  one  voice.  Bound  as  we  are  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire,  by  a  remem- 
brance of  what  is  }M8t  and  the  hope  of 
future  benefits,  by  our  preference  and  by 
our  oaths,  should  the  wise  generosity  of 
our  lawgivers  vouchsafe  to  crown  that 
hope  which  their  justice  inspires,  it 
would  no  longer  be  our  duty  alone,  but 


our  pride,  to  appear  the  foremost  against 
approaching  danger ;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
remunerate  our  benefactors  by  the  sac- 
lifice  of  our  lives." 

And  the  gracious  reply  ends  with  these 
words  —  an  admirable  sample  of  the 
phraseology  with  which  the  Catholics  were 
entertained  for  many  years  : — 

"  In  the  high  situation  in  which  His 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
place  me,  it  is  my  tint  wish,  as  it  is  my 
first  duty,  to  secure  to  all  classes  and  de- 
scriptions of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  mild  and  fc  ! utinixtni- 
Hon  of  the  law.  With  this  important 
object  in  view,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  will,  by  their  loyalty  to  the 
King,  their  attachment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  their  affection  for  their  fellow- 
subjects,  afford  the  strongest  recommen- 
dation to  a  favourable  consideration  of 
ill'  ir  hih  rtttt." 

Hi:  Crace  takes  care  to  say  their  "in- 
terests ; "  but  it  was  not  their  interests 
they  were  pleading  for,  it  was  their 
rights  ;  and  of  rights  he  said  not  a  word. 

But  while  rival  aspirants  for  leadership 
of  the  Catholics  were  addressing  excited 
meetings,  their  dissensions  were  suddenly 
somewhat  allayed  by  ostentatious  warn- 
ings contained  in  the  Government  news- 
papers, that  they  were  in  danger  of  bring- 
ing themselves  within  the  penalties  of  the 
Convention  Act.  It  was  a  sore  and  em- 
barrassing suggestion  for  the  struggling 
Catholics. 

The  Convention  Act,  which  passed  in 
1793,  was  one  of  the  baleful  measures  of 
the  Pitt  system,  to  muzzle  the  victim  be- 
fore the  infliction  of  torture ;  to  render 
the  voice  of  the  subject  equally  powerless 
for  prevention  and  redress;  and,  in  truth, 
this  formidable  Act  has  remained  ever 
since  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of 
British  domination  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  conspicuous  badges  of  provin- 
cialism, for  there  is  no  such  law  in  Eng- 
land. 

Lord  Chancellor  Ponsonby,  in  whoso 
hands  was  most  of  the  patronage  of  Ire- 
land, was  not  found  to  exercise  that  patron- 
age as  had  been  expected  by  his  friends  ; 
nor  is  it  interesting,  at  this  time,  to  enter 
into  those  personal  and  political  claims 
which  were  either  admitted  or  rejected. 
Yet  there  is  one  case  which  interests 
every  reader,  even  at  this  late  day,  be- 
cause it  is  the  case  of  the  illustrious 
John  Philpot  Curran.  He  had  been  pro- 
mised, and  did  expect,  on  a  change  of 
Ministry,  a  legal  position  commensurate 
with  his  service  and  standing  at  the  bar. 
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The  new  Lord  Chancellor  neglected  him 
for  five  months,  and  then  offered  him  the 

5 lace  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  second 
udge  in  Equity.  It  was  not  satisfactory  to 
Curran  for  several  reasons :  his  practice 
had  been  more  in  law  than  in  equity ;  and, 
besides,  this  place  carried  with  it  no  poli- 
tical influence.  In  his  letter  to  G rattan 
on  this  subject,  he  says  :  "When  the 
party  with  which  I  had  acted  so  fairly 
had,  after  so  long  a  proscription,  come  at 
last  to  their  natural  place,  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  been  stuck  up  into  a  window,  a 
spectator  of  the  procession."  He  took  the 
place,  however,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity 
in  the  party.  A  singular  demonstration 
of  party  malignity  was  made  on  this  oc- 
casion by  some  of  Mr.  Curran's  profes- 
sional brethren,  at  a  very  numerous  bar 
meeting,  convened  to  take  into  consider- 
ation an  address  to  his  honour  on  his  late 
promotion.  His  talents  were  too  trans- 
cendent, his  spirit  too  independent,  his 
principles  too  Irish,  not  to  have  enemies, 
who  would  o]tcnly  oppose  this  just  trib- 
ute to  his  splendid  genius  and  unrivaled 
fame.  The  notice  of  the  intended  meeting 
had  no  sooner  been  published,  than  the 
prominent  .supporters  of  the  Ascendancy 
set  every  engine  to  work  to  prevent,  em- 
barrass, and  defeat  so  critical  au  apjieal  to 
the  virtue  and  iudei>ciidence  of  the  Irish 
bar  upon  the  brightest  ornament  of  their 
profession,  and  the  staunch  and  incorrup- 
tible friend  of  their  country.  On  the  7th 
of  July  the  meeting  took  place,  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty 
only  chose  to  divide.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  voted  for  the  ad- 
dress ;  thirty-four  opposed  it.  The  ques- 
tion was  warmly  debated  for  several  hours. 
In  opposition  to,  and  defiance  of,  the  pro- 
fessional ]K>wers  and  political  influence  of 
Messrs.  Saurin  and  Bushe,  the  spirited  in- 
dependence of  the  bar  was  honourably 
asserted,  and  the  talent,  integrity,  and 
virtue  of  the  country  triumphed  over  the 
jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the  system  and 
its  abettors. 

While  the  Catholics  found  themselves 
once  more  thrust  back  from  the  threshold 
of  that  Constitution  which  they  so  much 
longed  to  enter,  the  Northern  Orangemen, 
on  their  side  (who  had  been  a  little 
nervous  at  first  about  the  advent  of  these 
Whigs),  soon  found  that  they  had  no 
cause  for  alarm.  A  very  singular  corre- 
spondence passed  this  summer  between 
Secretary  Elliot  and  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Tyrone 
magistrate,  touching  certain  outrages  per- 
petrated on  Catholics  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  particularly  the  burning  down 
of  the  house  of  a  man  named  O'Neill,  a 


hatter.  This  outrage  was  done  by  night, 
without  any  provocation;  and  was  alleged 
to  have  been  perpetrated  in  mere  wanton- 
ness, by  a  mob  of  Orangemen  coming  out 
of  a  lodge,  and  headed  by  two  sons  of  Mr. 
Verner,  a  magistrate,  and  himself  a  famous 
Orangeman.  Mr.  Wilson's  representa- 
tions were  so  earnest,  demanding  inquiry 
and  redress,  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Moore  was 
sent  down  to  the  neighbourhood,  MOom- 
panied  by  a  Crown  Solicitor,  to  investigate 
the  facts.  Mr.  Plow  den  affirms,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Wilson  probably,  that 
Sergeant  Moore,  on  his  arrival,  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  Messrs. 
Verner,  the  accused  house-burners,  to  pro- 
cure him  evidence  of  what  took  place. 
"The  evidences  were  brought  forward  by 
the  young  Messrs.  Verner  ;  but  he  could 
not  get  anything  out  of  them  (after  the 
most  strict  examination)  which  could 
tend   towards   the    crimination   of  these 

fentlemen.  The  house  certainly  was 
orned;  but  the  incendiaries  could  not  be 
identified.  It  was  true  the  two  young 
Messrs.  Verner  were  there,  but  only  as 
spectators,  after  the  house  was  destroyed; 
but  nothing  appeared  to  justify  an  opinion 
that  either  of  those  gentlemen  was  con- 
cerned in  the  outrage."  Of  course,  the 
learned  Sergeant  returned  as  wise  as  he 
came. 

Some  days  after,  Mr.  Wilson  was  sum- 
moned to  Dublin,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Lord  Chancellor  Ponsonby,  who 
questioned  him  as  to  the  outrage,  and  as 
to  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Wilson  attempted  to 
make  some  comment  upon  the  way  which 
the  Sergeant  had  taken  for  arriving  at  the 
facts  :  the  Chancellor  twice  interrupted 
him  with  great  energy  to  declare  that  Mr. 
Sergeant  Moore's  conduct  entitled  him  to, 
and  possessed  the  warm-st  approbation  <>f 
Oovernment.  Mr.  Wilson  made  some  ob- 
servations on  the  state  of  the  magistracy 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  and  the  <  'han- 
cellor  asked  how  he  proposed  to  remedy 
the  evil  ?  Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  the 
only  effectual  mode  would  be  by  inning  a 
general  new  commission.  This  would  not 
give  any  partial  offence ;  and  care  after- 
wards should  be  taken  not  to  admit  any 
improper  persons  into  it.  His  lordship 
replied  by  a  smile.  This  ended  his  per- 
sonal communications  with  Government; 
but  not  his  correspondence.  He  wrote 
several  times  again  on  the  subject ;  but 
without  effect.  He  applied  to  have  his 
own  commission,  as  a  magistrate,  ex- 
tended from  Tyrone  into  Armagh  (as  he 
dwelt  on  the  border),  in  order  that  he 
might  have  some  power  to  protect  the 
poor  Catholics,  who  lived  in  daily  and 
nightly  terror  under  the  shadow  of  the 
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original  Orange  Lodge,  and  in  that  very 
neighbourhood  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  "  Hell-or-Connaught  "  extermina- 
tions, ten  years  earlier  ;  but  Mr.  Wilson's 
application  was  refused.  This  affair 
would  be  in  itself  too  trifling  to  occupy 
space  in  a  general  narrative  like  the  pre- 
sent, but  that  it  is,  unfortunately,  only 
one  example  of  very  mauy  of  the  same 
kind,  of  wanton  oppression  and  official 
connivance,  which  made  the  North  of  Ire- 
land itself  a  hell  for  the  Catholic  people 
during  many  a  year  since,  and  which  is  by 
no  means  over  at  this  day. 

Poor  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  so  Quixotic 
as  to  interest  himself  for  the  oppressed 
Catholics  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh,  after  the 
refusal  of  an  Armagh  commission  to  that 
gentleman  came  to  be  known,  was  himself 
subjected  to  the  outrages  of  the  Protestant 
"wreckers."  His  range  of  offices,  filled 
with  hay,  was  burned  down  one  night ; 
and  as  he  still  continued  to  importuue 
the  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  with 
applications  on  behalfj  not  of  himself,  but 
of  his  persecuted  neighbour*,  he  was 
finally  (3d  of  July,  1807)  deprived  of  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  Tyrone,  by  a 
regular  writ  of  Supersedeas. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1806—1807. 

Revenue  and  Debt  of  Ireland— Rapid  Increase  of 
Debt — Drain  of  Wealth  from  Ireland— Character 
of  the  Imports  and  Exports— Rackrents,  Tithes, 
&c.— Distress  of  the  People — The  "Threshers" — 
Threshers  Hung — Catholic  Meetings — Increase 
of  Mavnooth  Grant — From  Apprehension  of  the 
Irish  College  in  France — Catholic  Officers  Bill- 
To  Promote  Depopulation— Bill  Abandoned — 
Change  of  Ministry — The  King  demands  a  No- 
Popery  Pledge— Duke  of  Cumberland — Perceval 
Administration— Camden  and  Castlereagh  in 
Office— No  Popery— Recruiting  in  Ireland— John 
Keogh on  Catholic  Officers'  Bill — O'Connell— Too 
Easy  Gratitude  of  the  Irish  towards  Whigs — 
Populace  draw  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Coach. 

Ireland,  until  the  period  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  National  Debts,  had  a 
separate  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  the  actual  Chancellor,  Sir  John  New- 
port, in  bringing  forward  his  Irish  Budget, 
in  this  session  of  1803,  made  as  favour- 
able a  representation  of  the  finances  of 
the  country  as  possible,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  Finance  Ministers.  Every- 
thing, according  to  him,  "  afforded  proofs 
of  the  increase  of  prosperity  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Government."  The  revenue 
of  Ireland  for  the  year  he  proposed  to 
increase  from  £3,360,000  to  £3,800,000, 
by  means  of  several  new  taxes ;  but  later 


in  the  session  Sir  John  Newport  brought 
in  a  bill  for  "  Relief  of  the  Irish  Poor." 
On  his  financial  statement,  Mr.  Parnell 
drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
general  financial  situation  of  the  country, 
as  represented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himself.  He  calculated  that 
were  the  debt  of  Ireland  to  increase  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  at  present  for  fifteen 
years,  it  would  at  that  period  amount  to 
£120,000,000.  He  therefore  called  upon 
Ministers  to  adopt  some  efficient  measures 
for  restraining  the  progress  of  so  alarming 
an  evil. 

Mr.  Parnell  either  did  not  know,  or 
pretended  not  to  know,  that  Ministers 
did  not  regard  this  as  an  alarming  evil  at 
all,  and  that  it  was  precisely  for  this, 
amongst  other  great  objects,  the  Union 
had  been  effectuated.  Mr.  Parnell  also 
fell  short  in  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of 
future  increase  of  our  debt: — "So  well 
have  British  book-keepers  worked  our 
account,  that  within  eleven  years  (in 
1817)  our  debt  was  found  to  amount,  not 
to  £120,000,000,  but  to  £130,561,037,  and 
so  brought  Ireland  up  to  the  condition  of 
indebtedness  which  entitled  her  to  share 
equally  in  all  the  public  liabilities  of 
England." 

The  truth  is,  that  although  from  the 
increase  of  population,  and  therefore  of 
consumption,  the  actual  amount  of  taxes 
now  ground  out  of  the  Irish  people  was 
increasing  year  by  year,  those  taxes  were 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay, 
and  were  reducing  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple continually  to  abject  poverty;  so  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  felicitating  Parlia- 
ment upon  Ireland's  financial  prosperity, 
he  had  also  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  system  of  drainage  of 
Ireland  for  imperial  purposes  was  even 
then  in  full  operation,  although  not  so 
highly  developed  as  we  have  seen  it 
since  that  day.  There  were  some  circum- 
stances then  existing  which  in  part  coun- 
teracted that  imperial  policy :  in  the  first 
place,  the  enfranchisement  of  Catholics  as 
voters,  in  1793,  had  considerably  pro- 
moted and  increased  the  practice  of  giving 
leases  of  small  farms,  so  as  to  create  free- 
holders to  support  their  landlords'  in- 
terests at  county  elections;  and  next,  the 
war  in  Europe,  though  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  short  seasons  of  armed  peace, 
maintained  a  good  price  for  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce,  because  the  British 
Government  was  constantly  obliged  to 
victual  great  fleets  and  garrisons  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  And  as  such 
large  numbers  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
laud  had  leases,    their  increased  profits 
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could  not  l>e  immediately  appropriated  by 
their  landlords  in  the  shape  of  increased 
rents,  and  so  carried  off  to  England  to  be 
spent — an  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
"  sister  kingdom  "'  which  was  afterwards 
fully  repaired  by  the  abolition  of  the 
"Forty-shilling  Freeholders,"  as  will  be 
seen  further  on. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  war 
certainly  enhanced  the  profits  of  Irish 
agriculture  ;  and  although  that  increase 
was  not  altogether  for  behoof  of  the  people 
themselves  (for  much  of  it  could  be  car- 
ried off  by  taxation,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
pay  the  charges  of  an  unjust  debt),  yet 
they  were  not  then  by  any  ni. 
cunningly  plundered,  so  scientifically 
stripped  ban  (tor  want  of  the  requisite 
machinery),  as  they  have  been  since,  and 
are  now.  Population,  therefore,  was 
rapidly  increasing  during  all  these  years 
of  war,  although  thousands  of  young 
Irishmen   were   each  year   recruited  for 


the  British  army,  to  light  against  Ja- 
cobinism, French  principles,  and  the 
rights  of  man. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Ireland 
continued  to  increase  after  the  Union  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  population, 
but  by  no  means  at  .so  rapid  a  rate  as 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  national 
independence,  when  the  country  had  the 
fostering  care  of  a  native  legislature,  had 
and  corrupt  as  that  Legislature wa*.  l'«ut 
it  is  very  material  to  observe  the  charac- 
ter of  those  imports  and  exports.  The 
imports  consisted  more  and  more  of 
British  manufacturer,  and  of  foreign  and 
colonial    produce    purchased    in     England 

and  imported  tin u^     the  exports  mom 

and  more  of  cattle,  meat,  and  grain,  raw 
agricultural  produce,  and  of  spirits  made 
from  grain.  There  is  an  exception  in  the 
single  article  of  linen  cloth  ;  yet  the  in- 
crease in  that  trade  did  not  keep  paos 
with  the  increase  of  population,     in  the 


AU1II  IKS    lMI'oKTED   INTO    IRELAND    FOR 
-   PKKVIOUS,  AND  TEN  YEARS 
SUBSEQUENT,    TO  THE   UNION. 

Ainu  i.i:s   i.MoKil  i>  l  uo.M  iiiki.AND  FOR 
J  i:\ks  PREVIOUS,  AND  TEN  '>  BABS 
SUBSEQUENT,    TO   THE    UNION. 

■UTS. 

Years 
1781  to  1800. 

Ttan 

Exi'"; 

178]  to  1800> 

]  KB  to  189L 

Drapery.        .       .  yds. 
Sugar,  Raw,  .         owts. 
Do,  Rellnud,       cwta. 
Tea,       .             .    na 
Coals,                       tons. 
Iron,       .       .       .  cwts. 
Flax-seed,      .        .  hhds. 
Cotton  Wool,         .cwts. 
Tobacca        .       .     lbs. 
Cotton  Yarn,         .     lbs. 
limber,         .       .  tons. 
Hats,      .               .No. 
Hides,  Undressed,     No. 
Hops,     .       .       .  cwts. 
Hosiery,        .       pieces. 
Oak  Bark,     .         bales. 
Barilla,  .       .       .  cwts. 

1 

149,818 
22,711,224 

8,917,883 
887,746 

99,402.762 

295,234 
8,608,074 

ia.iw.0M 

6,099,176 
480,816 

688,642 

1 

490,246 

450,031 
400,701 

7,ee*,64fl 

2,550,863 
2,182,060 

Linen  Cloth,       .       yds. 
Butter,        .                lbs. 
Pork,  .        .          l'linvls. 
Wheat,       .        l.ie-hi'ls 
Barley,                bushels. 
Meal  and  Flour,      cwts 
Candles,     .       .      cwts'. 
Pigs,   .       .       .         No. 
Oats,  .       .       .  barrels. 
Bacon,        .        .  Hitches. 
Homed  Cattle,  .         No. 
Spirits,       .       .      galls. 
I,:U'.I,  .         .         .        cwts. 
Soap,  .        .       .      cwts. 
Copper  Ore,       .       tons. 
Feathers,    .       .      cwts. 
Kelp,  .        .        .       tons. 

6,777,886 
2,164,608 

747,674 

ii7.-.>7<; 
70,378 

1,018,662 

79,888 
80,874 
92,616 

:;|.JJ| 

7,915,948 

4,228,782 
1,842,998 

16  118,148 

6,248,627 

747,818 

10,848,783 

219,506 

106,807 

<;i,7.;i 

accompanying  table  of  the  official  returns 
of  the  exjKtrts  and  imports  for  ten  years 
before,  and  ten  years  after,  the  Union  (as- 
suming those  official  returns  to  be  cor- 
rect), this  very  material  difference  may 
be  studied  and  appreciated ;  but  Mr. 
Marmion,  in  his  History  of  the  Maritime 
Ports  of  Ireland,  observes  of  this  table: 
"  These  returns  were  no  doubt  furnished 
to  support  the  opinions  of  certain  advo- 
cates for  the  Legislative  Union,  as  wine, 
the  consumption  ot  which  was  likely  to 
show  the  means  of  the  country,  if  pro- 
gressing, as  correctly  as  any  other  article, 
has  been  excluded  altogether.  The  im- 
port of  wine  in  1700  was  one  million  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  live 


hundred  and  twelve  gallons;  and  it  has 
gradually  decreased  since  then  to  five 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  huu- 
dred  and  nineteen  gallons  in  1848,  about 
which  quantity  still  continues  to  be  con- 
sumed annually." 

The  high  "war  prices,"  then,  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  helped  to  establish  a 
strong  current  of  exportation,  in  all 
that  species  of  commodities,  out  of 
Ireland  into  England ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  increasing  absenteeism  of  Peers 
and  landed  proprietors  (who  now  pre- 
ferred to  drink  their  wine  in  England) 
carried  off  also  to  that  country  more  and 
more  of  the  prices  received  in  Ireland  for 
those  commodities.     Thus  England  was 
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already  gaining  every  way  by  the  Union, 
and  Ireland  losing  every  way. 

Yet  the  system  was  not  yet  by  any 
means  perfect.  So  long  as  voters  for  coun- 
ties had  to  be  created  by  small  freeholds, 
there  were  large  and  increasing  numbers 
of  working  farmers  not  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  their  landlords,  nor  liable  to  be 
turned  out  at  the  end  of  any  six  months. 
These  people  could  live,  and  could  even 
employ  labour  in  improvements;  so  that 
there  was  a  certain  comparative  pros- 
perity, although  manufactures  (except 
linen)  still  continued  to  decline,  and  the 
market  was  flooded  with  English  fabrics. 
It  was  not  till  the  peace  brought  low 
prices  that  the  series  of  Irish  famines  re- 
commenced ;  and  after  that,  the  abolition 
of  the  "Forty-shilling  Freeholders, :'  then 
the  systematic  refusal  of  leases,  then  the 
universal  "tenancy  at  will,  "  and  finally 
the  Poor  law,  rendered  the  British  system 
as  nearly  perfect  as  any  system  of  human 
invention  can  be,  for  reaping  the  full  fruits 
of  the  Legislative  Union. 

It  was  under  great  difficulties  and  op- 
pressions that  Irish  farmers,  at  the  i>criod 
we  have  now  arrived  at,  made  out  life 
even  so  well  as  they  did.  Their  chief 
troubles  arose  from  middlemen,  rack- 
rents,  tithes,  church  rates,  and  the  mon- 
strous Grand  Jury  job3  by  which  gentle- 
men accommodated  one  another,  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  with  roads  and 
bridges,  which  were  not  useful  to  the 
county,  but  were  convenient  or  ornamen- 
tal to  the  demesnes  of  those  gentlemen 
themselves.  Those  who  knew  Ireland  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  can  well 
remember  the  many  cases  of  exasperating 
oppression,  the  scenes  of  misery  and  des- 
pair, which  were  caused  by  each  one  of  the 
plagues  above  enumerated.  In  some 
counties  during  this  very  year,  1806,  the 
too  long  suffering  country  people  were 
goaded  into  secret  combinations  and  violent 
local  resistance. 

In  consequence  of  recent  exactions  by 
the  tithe  proctors,  in  the  counties  of 
Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  parts  of  Ros- 
common, formerly  notable  for  their  pacific 
and  orderly  demeanour,  a  body  of  people, 
styling  themselves  Threshers  (i.  e.,  of  tithe 
proctors'  corn),  had  appeared  in  a  sort  of 

Eublic  confederacy.  Up  to  that  time,  they 
ad  punctiliously  confined  their  outrages 
and  depredations  to  the  collectors  of  tithes 
and  their  underlings.  They  frankly  aver- 
red their  reasons  for  their  conduct — viz., 
that  from  the  late  unprecedented  rise  in 
the  tithes,  beyond  what  had  before  been 
insisted  upon,  the  profits  of  their  crops 
centred  almost  entirely  in  the  tithe 
proctor.     They  sent  letters,  signed  Cap- 


tain Thresher,  to  the  growers  of  flax  and 
oats,  warning  them,  under  severe  pains, 
to  leave  their  tithes  in  kind  on  the  fields, 
but  on  no  account  to  pay  any  monied  com- 
position to  their  rectors  and  vicars,  or 
their  lessees  or  proctors.  Had  the  man- 
agers of  the  Bedford  administration  in  all 
things  minutely  followed  the  example  of 
their  predecessors,  those  counties  would 
have  been  proclaimed,  and  probably  a 
more  general  insurrection  have  existed  in 
Ireland  than  in  the  year  1798.  Many  of 
the  task-drivers  under  the  former  Gov- 
ernment (all  found  in  place  were  retained, 
except  Lord  Redesdale  and  Mr.  Foster, 
discharged  by  Mr.  Fox)  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  proclaim  the  disturbed  coun- 
ties, and  recommence  the  discipline  and 
goadings  of  1798. 

But  there  was  then  no  motive  for  re- 
sorting to  the  system  of  Camden  and 
Carhampton;  there  was  no  need  now  of 
provoking  an  insurrection,  because  the 
Union  had  been  carried,  and  all  was  safe. 
Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  poor  "  Threshers  "  by  the  usual 
Constitutional  measures,  assizes,  special 
commissions,  packed  juries,  and  the  gal- 
lows. During  the  whole  of  the  Bedford 
administration,  not  a  single  measure  was 
adopted  nor  attempted  for  the  redress  or 
abatement  of  this  curse  of  tithes;  the 
people  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  grind- 
ing proctors  and  rectors,*  and  if  they 
committed  "  outrage "  they  were  hung. 
Twelve  Threshers  were  executed  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  in  Mayo  County 
alone ;  and  others  suffered  death  in  Gal- 
way,  Roscommon,  and  Longford.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  they 
had  any  ]>olitical  views  or  French  prin- 
ciples. They  were  simply  White  Boya 
under  another  name. 

During  this  summer,  the  anxious  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  France,  conducted 
by  Lord  Lauderdale,  failed,  and  his  lord- 
ship returned  to  London.     This  was  the 

*  Gr'nding  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  Rectors  dis- 
covered a  practice  of  swindling  farmers  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  order  to  encourage  the  labour 
and  industry  of  husbandmen  in  improving  their 
lands,  many  clergymen  granted  leases  of  titties  to 
the  tenants  during  their  incumbencies.  The  lessee, 
speculating  upon  the  life  of  the  incumbent,  would 
make  expenditures  in  the  improvement  of  his 
lands  proportionate  to  the  probability  of  his  own 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  improvements. 
When  the  improved  lands  began  to  yield  increased 
crops,  in  order  that  the  church  should  not  lose  the 
advantage  of  them  (decimse  uberiores),  the  incum- 
bent would  effectuate  an  exchange  of  livings  (often 
preconcerted)  with  some  other  lessee  of  his  tithes 
for  his  incumbency;  thus  letting  each  other  gratis 
into  the  full  benefit  of  the  tenant's  labour  and  ex- 
penditure, upon  the  speculation  of  a  life  interest, 
at  least,  in  his  improvements.  In  some  instances, 
this  fructifying  process  has  been  known  in  two  or 
three  years  to  have  doubled,  and  in  others  to  have 
trebled  the  value  of  the  living. 
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death  of  Charles  James  Fox — he  died  on 
the  13th  of  September,  and  relieved  the 
administration  of  the  embarrassment  of 
the  presence  of  one  honest  man.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  caused  no  alteration  in 
tbe  Irish  Government.  In  England,  Lord 
llowiek  quitted  the  Admiralty,  and  went 
to  the  Foreign  Office. 

Catholic  meetings  were  held  from  time 
to  time  during  the  winter  of  1806-7, 
mostly  at  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Essex 
Street.  At  one  of  these  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
j>etition  for  Catholic  Relief ;  and  amongst 
the  twenty -one  we  find  the  names  of  John 
Keogh,  the  old  and  faithful  leader  of  the 
Catholics,  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  young 
and  ultimately  victorious  leader,  l'uiveli 
O'Gorman,  Doctor  Dromgoole,  Thomas 
Wyse,  and  others,  whose  names  were 
afterwards  household  words  in  every 
Orthotic  home  during  the  long  ■! 
for  emancipation.  A  ]>etition  was  framed, 
a.l'  ipted,  and  committed  to  Henry  Grattau 
(br  presentation. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1807,  on  the  re- 

Cort  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  being 
rough!  BjD  in  Parliament,  it  appeared 
that  the  Committee  estimated  the  grant 
to  Mavnooth  College  at  1*13,000  instead 
of  ±.'8,000.  This  increase  was,  of  course, 
opposed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who  always 
■nowed  himself  the  most  zealous  Protest- 
ant in  Parliament.  The  increased  grant, 
however,  was  carried,  not  through  any 
feeling  of  liberality  towards  the  Catholics, 
hut  for  the  reasons  set  forth  by  Lord 
Howick  in  supporting  the  grant.  He  said 
lie  did  so  on  the  large  principle  of  con- 
necting the  Irish  Catholic  with  the  State. 
It  was  then  particularly  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  domestic  education  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  as  an  institution  of  great  extent 
had  been  formed  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  Dr.  Walsh,  a  person  of  con- 
siderable notoriety,  with  a  view  to  re- 
establish the  practice  of  Irish  Catholic 
education  at  that  place,  and  to  make  that 
education  the  channel  of  introducing  and 
extending  the  political  influence  of  the 
French  Government  in  Ireland.* 


*  "In  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  1806,  some 
printed  copies  of  an  arret,  or  decree,  signed  '  Na- 
poMon,  Hugh  B.  Maret,  Champagny,  and  Walsh. 
AdiiiinistrateurGe'iie'ral,'  dated  Milan,  28th  Floreal, 
An.  xiii.,  uniting  the  English,  Irish,  ami  Scotch 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  in  the  French 
dominions,  under  the  general  administration  of  the 
Eeverend  Dr.  Walsh,  late  Superior  of  the  Irish 
College  at  Paris,  were  sent  from  thence,  via  Ham- 
burg, to  England  and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Walsh  invited  the  students  of  St  Patrick's  Irish 
College  at  Lisbon  to  repair  to  Paris,  to  prosecute 
their  studies,  and  encouraged  them  to  undertake 
the  journey,  by  promising  that  the  expenses  of  it 
would  be  defrayed.  The  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops and  other  prelates,  Trustees  of  Maynooth 


English  governments,  after  having  so 
long  prohibited  by  penal  laws  the  educa- 
tion of  Catholic  youths  at  home,  and  hav- 
ing thus  driven  them  abroad  for  education, 
were  now  .almost  willing  to  bribe  them  to 
stay  at  home  and  receive  that  education, 
which  within  the  memory  of  men  then 
living  would  have  merited  transportation 
or  death.  Yet  there  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  these  two  model  of  treatment. 
A  century  before,  the  great  object  of  law 
and  government  had  been  to  get  and  keep 
possession  of  Catholic  lands  and  goods — 
and  for  that  purpose  to  debase  Catholics 
to  the  condition  of  brutes  for  want  of 
education— but  in  1807,  the  great  need 
and  absorbing  passion  of  the  Government 
was  to  crush  France,  and  keep  out  French 
principles;  and  it  was  desirable  to  keen 
young  divinity  students  away  from  Peru, 
where  they  might  learn  matters  not  ex- 
pedient to  06  known  in  Ireland; — might 
learn,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not  so  \ny 
miserable  a  case  for  each  man  to  be  liis 
own  landlord  ;  that  country  people  can  be 
pretty  comfortable  even  without  paying 
tithes;  that  people  of  all  religions,  in 
France,  are  equal  before  the  law ;  that  the 
French  are  not  a  race  of  creatures  alto- 
gether abandoned  to  crime,  debauchery, 
and  atheism,  for  want  of  noble  landlords; 
and  many  other  things  of  this  nature. 
Therefore,  when  the  Government  at  one 
time  drove  young  Irishmen  abroad  for 
education,  and  at  another  time  induced 
them  to  stay  at  home  for  education,  it 
knew  very  well  each  time  what  it  was 
doing,  and  acted  in  both  cases  upon  the 
invariable  principle  that  all  Irish  life, 
activity,  and  industry,  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, lay  and  clerical,  belong  to  liny- 
land,  and  are  to  be  regulated  and  disposed 
of,  displaced,  transferred,  encouraged,  and 
prohibited,  as  British  policy  and  interact 
shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

U[)on  the  very  same  invariable  principle, 
the  Government  in  this  session  introduced 
what  was  called  the  "Catholic  Officers' 
Bill,"  to  enable  Catholics  to  hold  commis- 
sions in  the  army  or  navy.  This  measure 
was  intended  by  Ministers  for  two  pur- 
poses :  first,  to  stop,  by  a  small  concession, 
the  threatening  agitation  of  the  Catholics 
for  their  complete  relief;  and  secondly, 
by  commissioning  some  Catholic  officers, 
to  make  the  British  service  more  popular 
with  the  people,  and  thus  promote  enlist- 
ment.    On  this  latter  point,  the  word3  of 

College,  having  met  in  Dublin  on  business  con- 
cerning it  in  January,  1807,  availed  themselves  of 
the  occasion  to  express  their  disapprobation  Of 
the  invitation  from  Paris,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Crotty,  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  at  Lis- 
bon, a  copy  of  whicn  was  sent  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Elliot,  and  also  to  Lord  Howick. 
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Lord  Howick,  who  introduced  the  bill, 
are  worth  preserving : — 

"  On  the  commonalty  of  Ireland  the 
measure  must  have  a  powerful  effect,  by 
affording  a  salutary  check  to  the  increasing 
superabundant  population  of  that  country, 
as  it  would  induce  numbers  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  His  Majesty,  even  of  those 
who,  by  their  own  discontents,  and  by  the 
artifices  of  others,  had  so  lately  been  urged 
into  insurrection  and  rebellion." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  measure 
also  was  resisted  by  the  model  Protestant, 
Perceval.  "  He  greatly  feared,"  he  said, 
"  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
system  which  would,  in  its  consequences, 
when  fully  disclosed,  be  highly  dangerous 
to  the  Constitution  and  Protestant  estab- 
lishment He  perceived  that,  step  by 
step,  and  from  day  to  day,  they  were 
bringing  forward  measures,  which  he 
thought  must  end  in  the  total  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act."  Mr.  Perceval  was 
himself,  he  declared,  "as  great  a  friend 
to  toleration  as  any  man,"  but  he  could 
not  see  how  the  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State  was  to  stand,  if  persons  were 
allowed  to  command  the  King's  troops 
who  believed  in  seven  sacraments.  The 
bill  was  read  a  first  time;  and  imme- 
diately arose  a  violent  ferment,  both  in 
England  and  amongst  the  "Ascendancy  " 
in  Ireland.  The  University  of  Oxford 
petitioned  against  the  measure ;  so  did  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin.  The  Dukes  of 
York  and  Cumberland,  Lord  Eldon  and 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  had  frequent  access  to 
the  King,  whose  mental  disorder  was  then, 
indeed,  so  much  aggravated,  that  he  had 
need  of  advisers,  if  those  advisers  had 
been  honest.  George  III.  was  at  that 
time  an  idiot — sometimes  a  helpless  and 
moping  idiot,  sometimes  a  talking  and 
busy  idiot;  and,  unfortunately,  he  was 
in  the  latter  secies  of  paroxysm.  Mr. 
Perceval  advertised  in  the  public  papers 
that  "the  Church  was  in  danger;"  and 
a  great  cry  of  "  No-Popery!  "  arose  over 
all  England.  The  events  that  followed 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  explanations 
given  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Howick 
in  the  two  Houses,  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  sudden  change  of  Ministry. 
It  appears  that  the  Ministers  had  had 
several  interviews  with  the  King,  who 
seemed  at  first  satisfied  with  their  state- 
ments of  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
projrosed ;  but  the  unhappy  patient  had 
evidently  not  understood  their  statements. 
He  asked  Lord  Howick  one  day,  "What 
was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons?" 
On  being  told  that  the  Catholic  Officers' 
Bill  was  to  come  on,  he  expressed  his 
general  dislike. 


"  The  next  day  (said  Lord  Howick)  His 
Majesty,  in  the  same  gracious  manner 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  experi- 
ence from  him,  informed  us  that  he  must 
look  out  for  new  servants.  Two  days 
afterwards,  I  was  authorized  to  state  this 
circumstance  to  the  House,  and  on  Tues- 
day last  His  Majesty  signified  his  pleasure 
that  we  should  resign  our  offices  next  day." 
Ministers  then  proposed  to  drop  the  bill 
altogether;  but  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  King,  in  the  condition  of  nervous  irri- 
tation to  which  he  had  been  worked  up 
by  Lord  Eldon,  and  their  Royal  High- 
nesses his  two  sons,  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Cumberland.  He  required  from  them 
a  pledge  that  they  would  never  more  bring 
forward  any  measure  whatever  respecting 
Papists — in  other  words,  would  never 
advise  His  Majesty  to  do  any  act  of  justice 
towards  one-fourth  part  of  his  subjects. 
This  was  too  much.  The  Ministers  had 
no  idea  of  emancipating  the  Catholics;  it 
was  to  stave  of}  that  question  of  emanci- 
pation that  they  had  proposed  the  trifling 
concession  in  question;  but  to  give  such 
a  pledge  as  he  required  (a  pledge  which 
had,  however,  been  given  him  by  Mr. 
Pitt),  would  have  been  contrary  to  their 
duty  as  Ministers  of  State,  and  to  their 
oath  as  Privy-Councillors,  who  swear 
"faithfully  and  truly  to  declare  their 
mind  and  opinion,  according  to  their  hearts 
and  consciences,  in  all  things  to  be  moved, 
treated,  and  debated  in  council. "  Before 
the  resignation,  however,  several  debates 
took  place.  In  one  of  these,  Mr.  Plunket, 
making  his  first  speech  in  an  united  Par- 
liament, brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  singular  proceedings  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.     He  said : — 

"  Not  satisfied  with  their  placards,  &c  , 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Dublin  (the 
Duke  of  Cumberland)  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  that  University,   by  endeavouring  to 

1)rocure  a  petition  against  the  Catholic 
)ilL  Finding  (to  the  honour  of  that 
learned  body)  the  first  application  unsuc- 
cessful a  second  had  been  sent,  in  which 
it  was  intimated,  that  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  favour  of  the  royal  Duke 
was  by  signing  such  a  petition.  He  was 
not  aware  whether  the  latter  application 
took  place  after  the  measure  had  been 
abandoned  in  Parliament  or  before.  If 
after,  it  was  a  political  scheme  to 
support  the  new  administration  ;  if  while 
the  bill  was  pending,  it  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence." 

The  matter  ended  with  the  resignation 
of  Ministers,  and  the  installation  of  the 
famous  "No-Popery"  Cabinet,  with  the 
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pious  Perceval  at  its  head  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
had  become  indispensable  to  the  councils 
of  his  sovereign,  was  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  the  War  Department ;  Lord 
Camden  was  President  of  the  Privy- 
CouncU ;  and  George  Canning,  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Eldon  was 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  the  Duke  of 
llichmond,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 
And  the  Chief  Secretary  of  that  country 
was  to  he  the  victor  of  Assaye,  and  con- 
queror of  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  just 
returned  after  his  hrilliant  cam]' 
India.  The  Baron  Sutton  was  i 
Lord  Manners,  and  appoiuted  Chancellor 
of  Ireland. 

The  occasion  or  pretext  for  this  change 
of  Ministry  was  so  absurd,  and  gave  such 
an  impression   of   craziness,    that    many 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  unwilling  to  resign  theinsch 
the  country  to  be  governed  by  tfo 
caprices  of  an  idiot ;  and  several  efforts 
were  made  by  offering  resolutions  against 
the  principle  of  the  required  y< 
keep  Ministers    in   their  places.     Of  the 
Parliamentary  debates  on  these  resolu- 
tions, it  is  only  material  in  this  piece  to 
notice  such  passages  as  throw  any  light 
on   Irish  affairs.      Mr.  □    Irish 

member,  said  the  trancjuillity  of  Ireland 
would,  he  feared,  be  affected  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  Duke  ot  Bedford.  He  did 
not,  however,  see  any  ground  for  appre- 
hending any  alarming  disturbance,  because 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  accustomed 
to  view  with  cold,  determined  apathy  all 
changes  in  administration  here,  as  none 
of  those  changes  were  attended  with  any 
benefit  to  them.  Few  recruits  were  to  be 
had  in  the  South,  or  in  the  West,  because 
there  was  no  security  for  the  free  exercise 
of  religion.  Sonic  years  ago,  a  gentleman 
had  got  some  men  in  his  neighbourhood, 
upon  his  own  pledge,  and  the  pledge  of  a 
magistrate,  that  they  should  always  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  their  quarters 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  were  compelled 
to  attend  the  Protestant  worship,  and 
forbidden  ever  to  attend  a  neighbouring 
chapel  of  their  own,  under  pain  of  military 
punishment.  Consequently,  the  recruit- 
ing proceeded  but  slowly  in  Ireland, 
though  the  country  was  poor,  and  the 
bounties  offered  extravagantly  high.  Since 
the  Union,  Ireland  had  felt  no  community 
of  rights,  no  community  of  commerce  ;  the 
only  community  it  felt  was  that  of  having 
one  hundred  assessors  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, who  were  to  give  ineffectual  votes 
for  the  interest  of  their  country,  as  he  might 
do  that  night. 


Mr.  Tighe's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Irish  representation  at  Westminster  re- 
mains true  at  this  day. 

Sir  John  Newport  (as  he  and  his  friends 
were  going  out,  and  were  not  to  be  respon- 
sible for  pledges)  showed  in  his  speech  a 
sacred  regard  for  ''pledges."  He  said: 
"  Ireland  would  force  itself  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  and  of  the  empire, 
of  which  it  was  a  vital  part ;  it  was  in 
vain  to  overlook  the  wants  and  infa 
the  expectations  and  the  rights  of  Ireland; 
it  was  in  vain  to  trifle  with  the  | 
given  ;  Ireland  must  have  its  weight,  un- 
it must  be  felt  that  the  common  enemy 
could  not  be  resisted  without  Ireland. 
The  pledge,  given  under  the  authority  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  could  not  be 
evaded,  though  the  noble  lord  may  not 
act  as  it  required  him.  The  noble  duke 
at  the  head  of  the  present  government 
had  giveu  a  still  stronger  pledge.  He  had 
written  two  letters  to  two  officers  of  the 
Irish  Brigades,  inviting  them  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  this  country,  on  the 
promise  of  making  the  Irish  Act  of  \~'Xi 
general,  and  further,  of  opening  the  whole 
military  career  to  them. 

In  Ireland,  these  Ministerial  changes 
caused  a  great  commotion  among  the 
Catholics.  Their  committee  had  i 
up  their  petition  for  complete  Emancipa- 
tion, and  had  sent  it  to  Mr.  Grattan  for 
presentation.  He  had  consulted  with  the 
friends  of  their  cause  in  London,  particu- 
larly with  Sheridan,  and  wrote  to  the 
committee  that  they  had  better  withhold 
it.  A  Catholic  meeting  was  then  held,  at 
which  the  venerable  John  Keogh  moved 
the  postponement — not  abandonment — of 
further  proceedings  upon  their  petition. 
As  to  the  paltry  measure  of  conciliation 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Government, 
and  which  the  Catholics  had  not  petitioned 
for  at  all,  Mr.  Keogh  thus  truly  described 
it:  "The  English  Ministers  resolved  to 
encourage  our  Catholic  gentlemen  to  enter 
into  the  army  and  navy,  and  through  their 
influence  to  induce  our  peasantry  to  enter 
the  service  in  great  numbers.  One  of 
their  objects  they  admit  to  be  to  lessen 
our  population,  and,  on  the  whole,  to 
change  disorder  and  weakness  into  subor- 
dination and  strength.  But  candour  must 
compel  us  to  allow  that  this  bill  would  not 
have  given  them  any  great  claim  for  gra- 
titude from  the  Catholics ;  to  relieve  l/iem 
was  not  the  object  of  the  bill ;  it  did  not 
profess  to  admit  them  to  the  privileges  of 
their  country.  It  has  been  called  a  boon 
to  the  Catholics  ;  but,  in  truth,  had  it 
been  carried  into  effect,  it  would  have 
been  a  boon  given  by  the  Catholics  ;  the 
boon  of  their  blood,  to  defend  a  constitu- 
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tion  from  which  they,  and  they  only,  were 
cautiously  excluded. " 

Yet  Mr.  Keogh  praised  warmly  the 
Ministry  who  had  attempted  to  grant  even 
this  "boon ;"  and  proposed  that,  from  re- 
spect to  them,  and  in  deference  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  other  friends, 
their  petition  for  Emancipation  should  not 
then  be  presented.  This  motion  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  O'Gorman,  but  sustained  by 
the  potent  voice  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  who 
spoke  on  thi3  occasion  with  a  warm  and 
lilial  regard  of  the  veteran  Catholic  agita- 
tor, John  Keogh,  and  his  long  services  to 
the  cause.  The  resolution  to  postpone 
was  carried;  the  committee  was  dissolved; 
and  Lord  Fingal  was  deputed  to  present  a 
respectful  address  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
although  how  His  Grace  merited  any  con- 
fidence or  gratitude  from  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics it  would  now  be  difficult  to  explain. 
The  whole  policy  of  his  administration 
had  been  directed  to  keep  back  their  claim 
for  Emancipation,  and  to  preserve  the 
Orange  Ascendancy  in  its  oppressive  do- 
mination. 

Yet  the  Duke  waned  to  be  removed 
from  office  upon  a  question  which  touched 
the  Catholics,  though  ever  so  little.  The 
Orangemen  were  excited  against  him  ; 
party  spirit  had  been  roused  ;  and  such 
zealous  partizans  are  the  Irish  populace, 
and  so  grateful  for  any  presumed  kind 
intention,  that  the  Dublin  mob  absolutely 
took  out  the  horses  from  the  Duke's  car- 
id  from  the  Duchess's  carriage,yoked 
some  of  themselves  to  the  carriages,  and 
drew  them  to  the  water  side,  where  they 
embarked  for  England  on  the  21st  of 
Aprd,  1807. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1807—1808. 

Duke  of  Richmond  Viceroy  -Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
Secretary — Their  System — Depression  of  Catho- 
lics— Insolence  of  Orangemen — Government  In- 
terference in  Elections — Ireland  gets  a  New 
Insurrection  Act — And  an  Arms  Act — Grattan 
Advocates  Coercion  Acts  —  Sheridan  Opposes 
theni— Acts  Passed — The  Bishop  of  Quiuiper — 
Means  used  to  Create  Exasperation  Against 
Catholics— "Shana  vests"'  and  "Caravats" — 
"Church  in  Danger  "—Catholic  Petition— Influ- 
ence of  O'Connell  —  Lord  Fingal  —  Growing 
Liberality  amongst  Protestants  —  Maynooth 
Grant  Curtailed — Doctor  Duigenan  Privy  Coun- 
cillor— Catholic  Petition  Presented — The  "  Veto  " 
Offered — Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Grattan— They 
Urge  the  Veto  as  a  Security — Petition  Rejected — 
Controversies  on  the  Veto — Bishops'  Resolutions 
—No  Catholics  in  Bank  of  Ireland —  Dublin 
Police. 

The  Duke  of  Ttichmond  had  arrived  in 
Dublin,  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  a  few  days 
before  his  predecessor  left  it. 


As  the  new  administration  had  accepted 
office  immediately  after  the  King  had  re- 
quired a  pledge  from  his  Ministers  that  no 
Catholic  claims  or  rights  or  wrongs  should 
ever  be  mentioned  to  him  again,  this 
acceptance  of  office  was  itself  a  pledge  to 
that  effect  by  the  new  advisers  of  the 
Crown  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, they  certainly  redeemed  the 
pledge.  They  were  professedly  a  **  No- 
Popery"  Cabinet ;  and  the  rirst  principle 
of  their  policy  was  resistance  to  all  re- 
form, and  especially  to  all  concession  to 
Catholics.  Such  being  their  merits,  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Secretary,  .Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  were  at  once  presented  by  the 
Dublin  Corporation  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city  in  a  gold  and  in  a  silver  box 
respectively.  The  vote  was  accompanied 
by  an  enthusiastic  speech  of  the  notorious 
Mr.  John  Giffard,  who  said,  this  was  not 
the  mere  compliment  of  custom,  but  a 
special  recognition  of  their  known  deter- 
mination "  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State" — that  is,  the  Pro- 
testant Ascendancy,  and  the  exclusion 
and  debasement  of  Catholics. 

It  may  well  be  understood  that  this 
event  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Orange 
magistrates  and  squires  all  over  the  island, 
making  the  lot  of  the  Catholic  country 
l«ople  still  more  bitter  than  before  ;  and 
that  it  caused  despondency,  irritation, 
and  some  degree  of  disorganization 
amongst  the  Catholic  leaders,  who  were 
striving  in  such  hopeless  circumstances 
for  the  civil  rights  of  their  countrymen. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  poli- 
tical prospect  more  gloomy  than  that  of 
the  Catholic  body  at  that  moment;  dread- 
ing the  rigour  of  the  new  administration, 
with  its  ferocious  Orange  supporters,  and 
reduced  to  be  thankful  to  the  outgoing 
Ministers  for  attempting  a  paltry  army 
reform,  avowedly  intended  to  diminish 
the  Catholic  population.  This  is  the  lirst 
time— seven  years  after  the  Union — that 
we  first  find  British  Ministers  urging  the 
depopulation  of  the  island;  a  policy  which 
has  since  been  prosecuted  with  such  emi- 
nent success. 

The  new  Parliament  opened  in  June. 
In  the  elections  which  preceded  it  the 
Government  made  unusual  exertions  to 
secure  a  large  majority.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  influences  employed  in  Ireland  for  this 
purpose  one  example  may  suffice.  Soon 
after  the  House  met,  Mr.  Whitbread 
stated,  from  a  paper  which  he  produced  to 
the  House,  that  Mr.  Ormsby,  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Forfeited  Estates  in  Ireland,  went 
down  to  the  election  for  Wexford  County, 
and  personally  waited  on  Mr.  James 
Grogan,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  him 
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to  support  the  Ministerial  candidates,  by 
a  promise  of  a  restoration  to  the  family  of 
all  the  estates  of  his  late  brother,  Cor- 
nelius Grogan,  which  had  been  forfeited. 
Ministers  neither  denied  nor  blamed,  nor 
offered  to  investigate  the  fact,  or  punish 
the   delinquent.      Mr.    Perceval   assured 


ourable  friend  beside  him  (Mr.  Elliott) 
that  there  were  secret  meetings  of  a  dark 
and  dangerous  description  in  Ireland, 
This  formed  a  ground  for  the  bill.  He 
was  afraid  of  a  French  interest  in  Ireland, 
and  he  wished  that  Government  should  be 
furnished  with  the  means,  not  merely  of 


Lord  Hnwick  that  he  had  never  before  I  resisting,  but  of  extirpating  that  interest. 


heard  of  it ;  and  .Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
declared  that  the  Government  of  Ireland 
had  given  no  instructions  to  Mr.  Ormsby 
on  the  subject  ;  and  any  improper  use  of 
such  influence  was  unknown  to  Govern- 
ment. The  actual  abuse  of  the  Govern- 
ment influence,  the  overt  negotiation  of 
their  confidential  servant,  and  his  sub- 
sequent impunity,  tell  the  whole  story 
plainly  enough. 

The  first  Act  passed  for  Ireland  in  this 
Parliament  was  a  new  "  Insurrection 
Act."  The  second  was  an  "Arms  Act." 
They  were  brought  in  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley;  and  it  appeared  on  the  debates 
that  they  had  been  actually  framed  by  the 
late  Grenville  administration,  but  there 
had  not  been  time  to  pass  them.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Elliott  had  recommended,  and  now  sup- 
]x>rted  them— yet  the  Dublin  people  had 
harnessed  themselves  to  Lord  Bedford's 
carriage!  So  easily  won,  by  even  pre- 
tended kindness,  are  our  generous  hearted 
countrymen  ;  and  so  minute  is  the  differ- 
I  'etween  Whigs  and  Tories  ! 

The  "Insurrection  Act"  renewed  the 
power  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  to  proclaim 
disturbed  counties,  and  the  authority  of 
the  magistrates  to  arrest  jiersons  who 
should  be  found  out  of  their  dwellings 
between  sunsetting  and  sunrising.  There 
was  a  clause  enacting  "  that  magistrates 
might  have  the  power  to  enter  any  houses, 
or  authorize  any  persons,  by  warrant,  to  do 

bo,  at  any  time  from after  sunset 

to  sunrise,  from  which  they  should  suspect 
the  inhabitants,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  then 
absent,  and  cause  absent  jiersons  to  be 
apprehended,  and  deemed  idle  and  disor- 
derly, unless  they  could  prove  they  were 
absent  upon  their  lawful  occupations." 

Many  persons  thought  it  singular  to 
find  Mr.  Grattan,  then  member  for  Dublin, 
supporting  this  coercion  law ;  but,  in  truth, 
it  was  quite  consistent  with  his  former 
course ;  he  had  supported  the  former  In- 
surrection Act,  and  Gunpowder  Act,  in 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Nobody  could 
have  a  greater  horror  of  revolutionary 
movements,  and  of  French  principles,  than 
Grattan ;  and  Mr.  Elliott,  the  late  Secre- 
tary, assured  him  that  the  poor  "Thresh- 
ers "  were  at  bottom  no  other  than  Jaco- 
bins.    He  said  on  this  occasion : — 

"He  understood  from  his  Right  Hon- 


wherever  and  whenever  it  should  appear." 
But  his  support  of  so  cruel  a  measure 
greatly  alienated  his  friends  in  1 1 
To  do  him  justice,  he  vehemently  objected 
to  the  clause  authorizing  magistrate*  to 
enter  houses  by  night,  on  suspicion,  or  to 
give  a  warrant  for  that  purpose  to  any 
one  who  might  say  he  had  a  suspicion. 
"But  who,  he  exclaimed,  "were  the 
persons  to  be  vested  with  the  power! 
Perhaps  some  lawless  miscreant— some 
vagabond.  Perhaps  the  discretion  of 
that  reasonable  time  was  to  be  lodged  in 
the  bosom  of  some  convenient  menial, 
some  postilion,  coachman,  ostler,  or 
ploughboy,  who,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  law,  was  to  judge  when  it  would  be 
a  reasonable  time  for  him  to  rush  into  the 
apartment  of  a  female,  while  she  Mas 
hastily  throwing  on  her  clothes,  to  nun 
the  door  to  this  midnight  visitor.  This 
would  give  a  wound  that  would  be  felt 
long." 

Pochard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  to  his 
honour  be  it  said,  went  against  his  friend 
and  most  of  his  party  upon  this  question. 
"His  Right  Honourable  friend  had  said 
that  the  measure  could  only  be  justified 
by  an  imperious  necessity.  Now,  it  was 
that  necessity  which  he  wished  to  have 
clearly  made  out  to  exist,  before  the 
measure  was  resorted  to.  It  was  no  an- 
swer to  him  that  the  measure  had  been 
prepared  by  his  friends.  If  it  had,  the 
Threshers  were  then  engaged  in  their  dis- 
turbances, and  administering  unlawful 
oaths.  Ireland  was  now  as  loyally  tran- 
quil as  any  part  of  the  empire.  Would 
they  state  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
'  Whereas  a  very  small  part  of  Ireland 
was  some  time  ago  disturbed  by  the 
Threshers,  and  whereas  that  disturbance 
has  been  completely  put  down  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law,  and  Ireland 
is  now  completely  tranquil,  be  it  there- 
fore enacted,  &c,  That  most  extraor- 
dinary powers,  &c.'  ?  " 

The  bill  passed  into  law,  however,  with 
all  its  clauses ;  and  by  continual  renewals 
(for  it  is  always  temporary,  like  the  Mutiny 
Act),  it  has  been  substantially  the  law  of 
Ireland  even  to  this  day. 

Next  came  the  Arms  Bill.  It  was  the 
needful  complement  of  the  other;  for  if 
the  people  were  not  very  carefully  deprived 
of  arms,  it  was  known  that  they  would 
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not  submit  to  the  daily  and  nightly  out- 
rages which  were  intended  to  be  perpe- 
trated upon  them  under  the  "  Insurrection 
Act."  But  while  the  latter  was  to  be 
contingent  upon  the  Viceroy's  proclama- 
tion, the  Arms  Act  was  universal,  and  was 
to  operate  at  once. 

Mr.  Sheridan  opposed  this  measure  also. 
He  said  that  if  the  former  bill  seemed 
odious  in  its  form  and  substance,  this  was 
ten  thousand  times  more  so ;  it  was  really 
abominable.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
it  were  meant  to  make  the  measure  both 
odious  and  ridiculous,  it  was  so  con- 
structed as  that  it  would  plunder  the 
people  of  their  arms,  and  put  down  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith.  Nothing  like  a 
blacksmith  was  to  exist  in  Ireland,  lest 
he  might  possibly  form  something  like  a 
pike.  If  ever  there  was  an  instance  in 
which  the  liberties  of  a  loyal  people  were 
taken  from  them,  and  they  were  thereby 
tempted  to  become  disloyal,  it  wa3  the 
present.  Indeed,  from  the  general  spirit 
in  which  the  bill  was  framed,  he  thought 
there  only  wanted  a  clause  to  make  it 
high  treason  for  any  man  to  communicate 
either  of  these  bills  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, Emperor  of  t^e  French,  lest  he 
should  conceive  them  to  be  direct  invita- 
tions to  him  to  visit  that  part  of  His 
Majesty's  empire. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved  for  a  serious  Parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Perceval 
eagerly  opposed  the  motion;  earnestly 
deprecated  "the  time  and  the  spirit"  of 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion ;  and  got  rid  of  it 
by  the  "previous  question." 

Thus,  at  the  moment  when  Catholics 
were  told  to  despair  of  ever  being  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution,  they 
were  to  be  disarmed  and  coerced  on  sus- 
picion and  hearsay ;  and  all  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  their  discontent  was  refused, 
because  the  right  time  had  not  come. 
And,  in  fact,  it  has  never  come.  We 
have  said  the  Catholics  were  to  be  dis- 
armed and  coerced;  for  although  no  re- 
ligious distinction  is  made  in  the  Acts, 
yet  every  one  knew  then,  as  now,  that 
such  laws  are  never  enforced  against  a 
Protestant,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  some 
Protestant  like  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Tyrone 
magistrate,  who  makes  himself  obnoxious 
by  standing  up  for  his  Catholic  neigh- 
bours. 

The  stern  and  eternal  negative  put  upon 
Catholic  claims  soon  reached  France.  A 
certain  Bishop  of  Quimper,  in  a  pastoral 
to  his  flock,  very  naturally  drew  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  intolerance  of 
England  and  the  regard  for  religion  and 
absolute  toleration  shown  by   the   Em- 


peror's Government.*  These  remarks 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, a  development  of  the  most  infamous 
French  principles,  or  rather  a  proof  of  a 
Franco-Irish  conspiracy.  Indeed,  nothing 
ever  has  so  bitterly  provoked  the  British 
public  and  its  Government,  as  when  the 
eloquent  tongue  of  some  illustrious  French 
prelate  proclaims  aloud  the  shocking 
truth  about  Irish  rule,  and  pours  forth 
the  hot  torrent  of  sacred  indignation  upon 
the  deliberate,  cold  blooded  atrocities  of 
England,  t 

Upon  the  slender  foundation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quimper's  pastoral,  Government 
underlings  engrafted  a  most  base  fabrica- 
tion, for  the  double  purpose  of  raising 
indignation  against  the  French,  and  of 
throwing  odium  upon  the  body  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.  The  Government  prints 
gave  out  that  a  very  important  docu- 
ment, pregnant  with  danger  to  this  coun- 
try, signed  by  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  together  with  a  document  of 
still  more  importance  to  the  Catholic 
cause  in  Ireland,  asserted  to  have  been 

*  The  good  Bishop  of  Quimper  Fays,  amongst 
other  things:  "He  (the  Emperor)  shall  hear  the 
acclamations  of  your  gratitude  and  your  love. 
They  will  prove  to  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  France  that  all  her  perfidious 
intrigues  will  never  be  able  to  alienate  from  him 
your  religious  and  faithful  hearts.  For  a  moment 
she  had  seduced  you — at  that  unhappy  epoch  when 
anarchy  ravaged  this  desolated  land,  and  when  its 
impious  furies  overturned  your  temples  and  pro- 
faned your  altars.  She  only  affected  concern  for 
the  re-establishment  of  your  holy  religion  in  order 
to  rend  and  ravage  your  country.  See  the  suffer- 
ings which  England  inflicts  upon  Ireland,  which 
is  Catholic  like  you.  and  subject  to  her  dominion! 
The  three  last  ages  present  only  the  affecting  pic- 
ture of  a  people  robbed  of  all  their  religious  and 
civil  rights.  In  vain  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
that  nation  have  protested  against  the  tyrannical 
oppression.  A  new  persecution  has  ravished  from 
them  even  the  hope  of  seeing  an  end  to  their 
calamities.  An  inflamed  and  misled  (the  English) 
people  dares  applaud  such  injustice.  It  insults 
with  sectarian  fanaticism  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  its  venerable  chief;  and  it  is  that  Govern- 
ment, which  knows  not  how  to  be  just  towards  its 
own  subjects,  and  dares  to  calumniate  this,  which 
has  given  us  security  and  honour.  Whilst  the 
Irish  Catholics  groan  beneath  laws  so  oppressive, 
our  august  Emperor  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  protection  and  establishment  of  that  religion 
in  his  own  states.  He  demanded,  in  his  treaty 
with  Saxony,  that  it  should  there  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  as  other  modes  of  worship." 

t  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  Monsieur 
Dupanloup,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Orleans,  having 
given  out  that  he  was  about  to  preach  a  charity 
sermon  for  the  relief  of  the  exterminated  Irish, 
Lord  Plunket,  Bishop  of  Tuam,  wrote  to  Monsieur 
d'Orleans  that  he  knew  he  was  going  to  libel  Aim, 
and  fling  foul  slanders  upon  him.  EffortB  ware 
even  made  through  the  English  Embassy  to  induce 
the  Emperor  to  forbid  the  sermon.  It  was 
preached,  however,  to  a  vast  assemblage,  and 
though  his  grace  of  Tuam  was  not  slandered  nor 
named  in  the  discourse,  yet  it  was  a  most  scathing 
and  touching  erpost  of  the  whole  course  of  British 
policy  in  Ireland.  The  English  press  was  bitterly 
indignant 
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solemnly  issued  from  the  Vatican.  It 
was  falsely  asserted  that  the  Pope  had 
lately  issued  a  bull,  addressed  to  the 
titular  bishops  of  Ireland,  exhorting  them 
in  the  most  forcible  terms  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  all  people  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
imumaa  under  their  influence  and 
direction,  an  anient  devotion  to  the  views 
and  objects  of  Buonaparte,  and  an  ex- 
]>ectation  that  by  his  assistance  and  pro- 
tection they  might  eventually  obtain  an 
uncontrolled  exercise  of  their  rights,  re- 
am! political.  It  was  also  stated 
that  this  address  from  the  Roman  Pontiff 
was  accompanied  by  another  pajier,  con- 
taining a  solemn  declaration  on  the  Hit 
of  the  French  ruler,  that  it  was  his  tirm 
determination  to  give  tho  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  the  ascendancy  in  Inland. 

By  foul  means  such  as  these  the  "No- 
Popery"  cry  was  stimulated  to  its  most 
savage  pitch  of  bloodthirsty  ferocity. 
Even  the  rural  organizations,  calling 
themselvc8"Shanavr  t>  '  and"Caravats, 
which  arose  this  year  in  Tipperary,  and 
who  were  nothing  in  tho  world  hut  White 
Boys  and  Threshers,  under  local  names, 
were  carefully  given  out  to  be  secret  poli- 
tical societies,  which  were  going  to  bring 
in  the  French.  In  truth,  those  unhappy 
people  had  their  thoughts  much  more 
I  about  the  tithe-proctor  than 
about  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  and  knew 
more  about  county-cess  than  about  French 
principles.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Shanavests  and  Caravats  were  not  one 
agrarian  faction,  but  two ;  and  some- 
times, when  they  ought  to  have  been 
threshing  the  tithe-corn,  they  threshed 
each  other  at  fair  and  market.  Mr.  Plow- 
den  says : — 

"Both  parties  seemed  to  be  indis- 
criminately sore  at  the  payment  of  tithes ; 
both  complained  of  the  exorbitancy  of  the 
advanced  demands  of  rack-rents  for  lands 
out  of  lease.  Both  manifested  symptoms 
of  a  natural  and  interested  attachment  to 
the  soil  they  had  occupied,  by  their  un- 
disguised hostility  to  every  competitor  for 
the  farms  of  the  old  occupiers.  They  had 
not  then  begun  (as  they  were  afterwards 
charged)  to  tix  a  general  rate  of  tithe  and 
rent,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it 
by  threats  of  visiting  those  who  should 
dare  to  exceed  it.  They  assumed  no  ap- 
pellation expressive  of,  or  appropriate  to, 
any  of  those  objects  which  they  have  since 
pursued  to  the  disgrace  and  disturbance  of 
the  country.  When  the  Insurrection  and 
Arms  bills  passed  into  law,  it  is  no  less 
true  than  singular  that  in  all  the  counties 
then  said  to  be  disturbed,  not  a  single 
charge  was  to  be  found  on  the  calendar 
of  sedition  or  insurgency  at  the  preceding 


assizes.  Widely  as  the  Threshers  had  ex- 
tended their  outrages,  they  had  been  com- 
pletely put  down  and  tranquillized  by  the 
arm  of  the  common  law,  without  recourse 
to  the  violent  measure  of  suspending  the 
Constitution.  The  objects  of  their  outrages 
had  been  ascertained  by  the  judges  who 
had  gone  into  the  disturbed  parts  on 
the  late  special  commission  ;  and  not 
even  a  spurious  whisper  had  reached 
their  ears  that  there  was  amongst  them 
anything  describable  as  an  existing  French 
par/ 1/." 

These  miserable  writhings  of  a  crushed 
dry  under  the  heel  of  local  tyrants, 
were,  however,  eagerly  seized  and  dwelt 
upon,  as  both  justifying  the  coercion  bills, 
and  exhibiting  the  unchangeable,  ineradi- 
cable wickedness  of  Papists ;  so  that 
when  Parliament  met,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1808,  No  Popery  I  and  Church 
in  DotiQtr I  rung  fiercely  through  the 
three  kingdoms. 

Two  days  before  Parliament  assembled, 
there  was  a  large  meeting  of"  Catholics  in 
Dublin,  Lord  Fingal  in  the  chair.  <  >o 
motion  of  Count  Dalton,  it  was  resolved 
to  petition  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
the  remaining  Penal  laws.  Some  gentle 
men,  aa  Mr.  O'Connor,  of  Belanagare, 
moved  an  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  as 
they  despaired  of  any  success  under  tho 
existing  regime;  but  O'Connell,  who  now 
constantly  attended  these  meetings,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  them,  had  already 
adopted  his  well-known  maxim — AgitaU  .' 
I  Ho  supported  the  resolution  to 
petition;  so  did  John  Byrne,  of  Mullin- 
aliack.  The  resolution  of  adjournment 
was  withdrawn,  and  that  for  a  petition 
unanimously  passed.  O'Conuell's  influ- 
ence was,  even  thus  early,  very  powerful 
in  softening  down  irritation,  soothing 
jealousies,  and  inspiring  self-abnegation 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause.  It  was 
this  great  quality,  not  less  than  his  com- 
manding ability,  which  made  him  soon 
afterwards  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Catholic  cause. 

The  petition  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Fin- 
gal, who  went  to  London  and  asked  Lord 
(irenville  and  Mr.  (i rattan  to  present  it, 
after  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  it 
was  first  offered,  had  coldly  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  And  humiliating 
enough  it  must  have  been  to  that  peer  of 
ancient  race  to  be  obliged  to  hawk  round 
among  "Liberal"  members  of  both 
Houses  the  humble  petition  of  himself  and 
his  countrymen  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  civil  rights  of  human  beings,  and 
to  see  the  representative  of  one  of  King 
William's  Dutchmen  turn  his  back  upon 
the    importunity    of    the    Irish    Papist. 
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Nothing  came  of  this  petition.  It  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords ;  but  when 
Mr.  Qrattan  offered  it  in  the  Commons, 
the  sharp  eyes  of  Canning  and  Perceval 
detected  an  informality— several  of  the 
names  appeared  to  be  written  in  the  same 
handwriting — a  fatal  objection,  as  they  in- 
sisted, and  the  petition  was  not  received. 
Evidently  the  right  way  bad  not  yet  been 
discovered  to  command  the  attention  of 
that  House  to  Catholic  claims  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  twenty-one  years  later  that 
the  right  way  was  suddenly  found  out  by 
O'Connell. 

It  is  agreeable  to  have  here  to  record 
that  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  Ministry, 
and  the  studied  excitations  to  religious 
animosity,  were  not  responded  to  by  the 
Irish  Protestants  altogether  as  had  been 
expected.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
entirely  failed  to  induce  or  intimidate  the 
University  of  Dublin  into  petitioning 
against  the  Catholic  claims,  as  Oxford  had 
done.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  counties  in  Ireland  presented 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.  There  were  nine  counties  that 
had  shown  the  noble  example  of  liberality 
and  sound  policy.  The  Counties  of  Clare 
and  (Jalway  had,  at  meetings  convened  by 
the.  sheriff,  expressed  their  ardent  wish  for 
admitting  their  Catholic  brethren  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
Counties  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Bos- 
common,  Waterford,  and  Meath,  and  in 
the  town  of  Newry,  resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  entered  into,  as  well  by  the 
Protestant  gentry  and  inhabitants  as  by 
the  great  bulk  of  Protestant  proprietors  of 
land.  That  recommendation  was  swing 
partly  to  the  growing  influence  of  liber- 
ality and  confidence,  partly  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  suspicion  of  any  real  intention 
to  invade  the  landed  property  of  the 
county  on  a  convenient  occasion ;  but  more 
particularly  to  the  strong  and  immediate 
feeling  of  danger  which  a  divided  country 
would  have  to  encounter  in  case  of  hostile 
invasion.  On  that  principle  did  wise 
Protestants  deprecate  the  terrible  privilege 
of  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  Constitutional 
right  and  political  power. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  indeed,  had 
the  gratification  of  presenting  to  the 
House  of  Lords  one  petition  from  the 
Orange  Corporation  of  Dublin  against  the 
Catholics ;  but  the  example  was  not  gener- 
ally followed.  One  reflection  arises  upon 
these  facts  : — That  the  most  potent  and 
unrelenting  enemy  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
at  all  limes,  was  not  the  Irish  Protestants, 
but  the  British  imperial  system.  It  was 
the  English  Parliament,  in  King  William's 
time,  then  assuming  to  bind  Ireland  by  its 


own  acts,  which  first  violated  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  by  excluding  Catholic  Peers 
and  Commoners  from  Parliament.  It  was 
while  the  English  Parliament  completely 
controlled  the  action  of  that  of  Ireland 
(by  requiring  the  heads  of  bills  to  be  sent 
over),  that  the  dreadful  Penal  Code  was 
successively  elaborated  and  maintained  in 
force.  But  it  was  Ireland's  free  Parlia- 
ment which,  in  1793,  gave  the  grand 
shock  to  that  infamous  code,  admitting 
Catholics  to  the  bar,  to  the  corporations, 
to  the  juries,  allowing  them  to  go  to 
school,  and  to  teach  school,  to  bear  arms, 
to  own  horses,  to  hold  lands  in  fee,  to  take 
degrees  in  the  university  ; — in  short,  it 
was  the  Irish  Protestant  Parliament,  onco 
free,  that  swept  away  in  one  day  live- 
sixths  of  the  oppressions,  penalties,  and 
disabilities  accumulated  and  piled  upon 
the  Catholics  during  a  whole  century,  by 
the  unappeasable  hate  of  England. 

This  accounts  for  O'Connell's  frequent 
declaration  that,  rather  than  remain  in 
the  Union,  he  would  gladly  take  back  the 
Irish  Protestant  Parliament,  consent  to 
repeal  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  take 
his  chance  with  his  Irish  fellow-country- 
men.    And  O'Connell  was  right. 

Two  of  the  first  things  recommended  for 
Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were, 
the  curtailment  of  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
and  the  appointment  of  Doctor  Duigenan 
to  a  seat  on  the  Irish  Privy-Council.  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  Perceval  administration 
is  apparent  in  these  two  examples.  Doc- 
tor Duigenan  had  devoted  his  life  to  rak- 
ing up  all  the  vile,  forgotten  slanders  that 
had  ever  been  heaped  upon  Catholics  sinco 
the  days  of  Calvin  ;  and  was  never  so 
much  in  his  element  as  when  pouring 
forth  his  foul  collection  by  the  hour  in  a 
full-foaming  stream  of  ribald  abuse.  The 
appointment  of  such  a  man  to  such  a  place 
was  a  public  affront  and  a  signitieant 
warning  to  Catholics,  showing  them  in 
what  estimation  they  and  their  claims 
were  held  by  the  new  Government. 

The  other  pitiful  manifestation  of  No- 
Popery  spite  was  cutting  down  the  appro- 
priation for  Maynooth  College.  This  was 
evidently  a  subject  of  difference  and 
discussion  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Foster, 
Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  in 
Committee  on  the  Supplies,  stated  that 
additional  buildings  were  in  progress  afc 
Maynooth;  that  the  establishment  was 
capable  of  accommodating  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students  ;  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  move  that  the  sum  of  £9,250 
should  be  granted  to  that  Institution  for 
the  current  year.  Sir  John  Newport 
moved  that  it  should  be  £13,000,  which 
was  the  annual  grant  lixed  by  the  late 
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administration,  as  will  be  remembered, 
in  their  alarm  lest  the  Irish  College  of 
Paris  should  again  attract  Irish  pupils. 
A  warm  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Perceval, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  opposed  the  larger 
grant  upon  strictly  evangelical  principles; 
so  di<l  William  Wilberforce  (a  gentleman 
whose  sympathies  were  strongly  excited 
by  the  degradation  of  oppressed  people, 
provided  they  were  of  a  black  colour). 
General  Mathew,  a  good  and  generous 
Irishman,  earnestly  supported  the  pro- 
posal to  grant  the  larger  sum. 

He  had  been,  within  the  last  ten  days, 
at  Maynooth,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that,  unless  the  whole  of  the 
last  year's  grant  should  be  voted,  the 
buildings  upon  which  former  grants  had 
been  exj>endeil  would  fall.  There  was 
no  lead  on  the  roofs,  and  the  rain  ]>cne- 
trated  through  them.  He  alluded  to  the 
offer  made  by  order  of  Napoleon,  to 
induce  Irish  students  to  go  for  education 
to  Frame  fnun  Lisbon  and  Ireland,  upon 
a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  all  the 
Irish  Bourses;  and  read  an  extract  from 
the  answer  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops, 
sitting  their  gratitude  to  Km  Government 
for  the  liberal  support  of  Maynooth, 
and  denouncing  Busjtension  against  any 
functionaries,  and  exclusion  from  prefer- 
ment in  Ireland  against  any  students, 
who  should  accept  the  offers  of  the  enemy 
of  their  own  country.  Would  any  one 
say  after  that  that  the  Catholics  were 
not  to  be  confided  in?  If  they  were  not 
to  be  trusted,  why  not  dismiss  them  from 
the  army  and  navy?  Why  allow  them 
to  vote  at  elections? 

Hut  this  was  not  the  act  of  Ministers. 
He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  allude  to 
the  conduct  of  any  of  the  Royal  family. 
But,  however,  it  was  rumoured  that  even 
Ministers  were  disposed  to  agree  to  the 
grant,  till  they  went  to  St.  James's  Palace, 
and  were  closeted  for  several  hours  with 
a  loyal  Duke,  after  which  they  resorted 
to  the  present  reduction.  That  royal 
Duke  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Dublin ;  he  was  Chancellor  of  a  Pro- 
testant school,  and  might  wish  to  put 
dowu  the  education  of  the  Catholics:  but 
no  man  who  knew  or  valued  Ireland  as 
he  did  himself,  could  countenance  such  a 
project. 

Ministers,  however,  had  a  sure  majority, 
and  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  pro- 
posed grant  to  Maynooth.  One  can  only 
wonder  that  the  Catholic  body,  clergy 
and  laity,  persisted  in  such  an  obstinate 
"loyalty"  to  the  British  Government, 
and  did  not  turn  to  France,  and  hearken 
to  the  liberal  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 


Amongst  the  bitter  opponents  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant  was  Dr.  Duigenan,  the 
new  Privy-Councillor,  who  was  member 
for  an  Irish  borough.  He  vented  some 
of  the  venom,  of  which  he  had  plenty, 
upon  his  Catholic  countrymen ;  said  they 
were  always  traitors  in  theory,  and  wanted 
but  the  opportunity  to  be  traitors  in 
action.  This  gave  rise  to  some  sharp 
debating. 

Mr.  Barham  could  not  contain  his 
execration  of  such  scandalous  and  wicked 
sentiments.  This  drew  from  Mr.  Tierm-y 
the  question  to  Mr.  Perceval,  Whether  the 
official  order  for  making  Doctor  I  hiigenan 
a  Privy-Councillor  had  been  tent  over  to 
Ireland?  On  a  negative  answer  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  apprised  the  House  that  the 
Right  Honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  been  specially  recommended  by  the 
Lord- lieutenant  to  be  a  Privy-Councillor, 
M  from  hit  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
business  he  could  be  of  great  service  in 
Ireland  in  that  situation.  This  induced 
Mr.  Barham  on  a  subsequent  day  to 
move  the  House,  That  a  humble  address 
be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  would  order  to  be  laid  before 
the  House  copies  of  the  extracts  of  the 
correspondence  which  passed  between  the 
Lord-lieutenantoflrelandaud  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Doctor  Patrick  Duigenan  to  a  seat 
in  the  Privy-Council  of  Ireland.  The 
question  being  put,  Mr.  W.  Wynne  said 
he  was  anxious  to  hear  a  vindication  of 
so  extraordinary  an  appointment,  and 
one  which  was  so  much  lamented.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  dismissal  and  subse- 
quent advancement  of  Mr.  Giffard,  and 
considered  the  present  only  as  a  fresh 
endeavour  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  Sir  A.  Wellesley 
repeated  that  applications  had  been  made 
to  Government  here  to  grant  to  the 
learned  Doctor,  as  Judge  of  the  Preroga- 
tive Court,  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Privy -Council.  Till  the  time  of  his 
predecessor  this  had  been  the  uniform 
custom,  and  it  was  now  resorted  to  again 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  He  believed 
that  the  present  session  was  the  first 
time  it  had  been  attempted  to  be  argued, 
that  because  a  man  was  friendly  to  the 
Church  he  ought  not  to  be  trusted.  If 
the  honourable  and  learned  Doctor  had 
been  indiscreet  in  his  language,  why  was 
it  not  taken  down  at  that  time,  and 
complaint  made  to  that  House?  He  did 
not  care  of  what  religion  a  man  was.  11 
he  could  be  useful  in  any  line,  in  that 
line,  he  was  of  opinion,  he  ought  to  be 
employed. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  quite  sincere  in  these 
declarations.  He  did  not  care  of  what 
religion  a  man  was;  he  was  always  a 
practical  person;  he  desired,  in  a  privy- 
councillor,  as  in  a  staff-officer  or  a  com- 
missary, precisely  such  qualities  as  were 
serviceable  for  the  business  in  hand  ;  and 
as  the  business  in  hand  at  that  moment 
was  to  trample  down"  and  humiliate  the 
Catholics,  he  approved  of  Dr.  Duigenan 
for  Privy-Councillor. 

The  Catholic  petition,  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 

i>oint  of  form,  had  been  sent  back  to 
Ireland  to  be  signed  anew.  In  the  mean- 
time Lord  Fingal  remained  in  London, 
and  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
friends  of  the  Catholics,  particularly  with 
Mr.  Ponsonby.  It  was  now  that  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  veto  first  took  a 
tangible  shape.  Lord  Fingal  was  an 
amiable,  high-minded,  and  unsuspicious 
man;  but  a  weak  one.  The  success  of 
the  petition,  he  was  assured  by  the 
friends  of  the  Catholic  cause,  would  be 
greatly  forwarded  by  an  admission  of  the 
royal  veto  in  the  nomination  of  the  Irish 
prelacy.  This  negotiation,  which  has 
since  produced  effects  of  great  national 
importance,  though  then  unforeseen,  was 
of  a  private  nature;  and  the  particulars 
of  it  would  not  have  reached  the  public 
had  not  subsequent  events  induced  the 

Sarties  to  it  to  make  them  public, 
lever  was  a  point  of  politico-tJteological 
controversy  so  fiercely  contested,  and, 
consequently,  so  misconceived  and  mis- 
represented, as  this  question  of  veto.  Lord 
Fingal  had  certainly  received  no  specific 
instruction  concerning  it  from  the  Catholic 
meeting,  which  voted  him  the  sole  dele- 
gate, guardian,  and  manager  of  their 
petitiou ;  and  the  subject  of  a  veto  was 
not  in  contemplation  at  that  meeting. 

The  history  of  this  affair  proves,  in  a 
most  striking  manner,  how  dangerous  it 
is  for  any  national  Church,  in  matters 
affecting  its  discipline,  government,  and 
independence,  to  take  counsel  of  any  one 
outside  of  itself.  In  the  present  case  Lord 
Fingal,  only  anxious  for  the  emancipation 
of  his  countrymen,  and  credulous  enough 
to  believe  that  the  English  Parliament 
would  grant  it  upon  fair  terms,  without 
the  strongest  coercion,  acted  by  the 
advice  of  Doctor  Milner,  an  English 
Vicar-Apostolic,  and  author  of  a  learned 
controversial  work ;  and  as  Doctor  Milner 
was  a  kind  of  agent  in  England  for  the 
Irish  bishops,  though  not  with  any  such 
purpose  as  this,  the  two  together  took  it 
upon  them  to  authorize  Mr.  Ponsonby 
and  Mr  G  rattan  (as  both  those  gentlemen 
2  ] 


affirmed)  to  reinforce  the  prayer  of  the 
Catholic  petition  by  offering  the  veto 
power  to  the  Crown. 

The  petition  having  returned  from 
Ireland  duly  signed,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Grattan  on  the  25th  of  May.  The 
only  remarkable  passage  in  his  speech  is 
that  in  which  he  proposes  the  veto.  He 
said: — 

"  The  influence  of  the  Pope,  so  far,  was 
purely  spiritual,  and  did  not  extend  even 
to  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
his  Catholic  hierarchy.  They  nominated 
themselves,  and  looked  to  the  Pope  but 
for  his  spiritual  sanction  of  such  nomina- 
tion. But  if  it  should  be  supposed  that 
there  was  the  smallest  danger  in  this 
course,  he  had  a  proposition  to  suggest, 
which  he  had  authority  to  state,  which 
indeed  he  was  instructed  to  make — 
namely,  that  His  Majesty  may  interfere 
upon  any  such  occasion  with  his  negative. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
any  Catholic  ecclesiastic  being  advanced 
to  the  government  of  that  Church  in 
Ireland,  who  was  not  politically  approved 
of  by  the  Government  of  that  country." 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  supporting  the  peti- 
tion, made  the  same  proposal ;  and  said  he 
did  so  upon  the  authority  of  Doctor  Milner, 
who  was  a  Catholic  bishop  in  England, 
and  who  was  authorized  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  to  make  the  proposition, 
in  case  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion should  be  acceded  to.  The  proj>o8i- 
tion,  he  said,  was  this:  That  the  person 
to  be  nominated  to  a  vacant  bishopric 
should  be  submitted  to  the  King's  appro- 
bation ;  and  that,  if  the  approbation  were 
refused,  another  person  should  be  pro- 
posed, and  so  on,  in  succession,  until  His 
Majesty's  approbation  should  be  obtained, 
so  that  the  appointment  should  finally 
rest  with  the  King. 

Mr.  Perceval,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, earnestly  and  prayerfully  opposed 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  and  all  other  pos- 
sible concession  to  Papists,  whether  on 
the  condition  of  veto  or  any  other  condi- 
tion. Not  that  he  would  be  averse,  he 
said,  from  giving  contentment  to  his 
Catholic  brethren,  whom  he  loved,  as  a 
Christian,  as  much  as  any  man;  and 
"should  not  conceive  himself  precluded 
from  supporting  their  claims  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  in  the  event,  for 
instance,  of  a  dtange  taking  place  in  the 
Catholic  religion  itself. "  On  the  division 
upon  Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  the  Minister 
had  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three — one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hav- 
ing voted  for  going  into  committee,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty -one  against  it. 

Lord  Grenville  presented  the  same  peti- 
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tion  in  the  Lords,  made  the  same  offer  of 
the  veto,  and  the  petition  met  the  same 
fate  as  in  the  Commons. 

These  debates  at  once  raised  an  im- 
mense controversy,  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  which  lasted  many  years;  and 
produced  innumerable  books  and  pam- 
phlets, discussing  the  limits  between  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  power,  the  meaning  of 
loyalty,  and  of  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  the  "  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church" 
— which  ought  rather  to  be  termed  the 
"Slavery  of  the  Gallican  Church,"  be- 
cause it  means  the  subordination  of  the 
government  of  that  Church  to  the  civil 
power.  That  civil  power,  indeed,  is  native 
and  not  foreign ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a 
question  of  subordinating  the  government 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  a 
Protestant  King  of  England,  one  must 
only  wonder  that  even  the  eagerness  for 
civil  emancipation  could  ever  have  made 
any  Irish  Catholic  entertain  such  an  idea 
for  a  moment.  Into  the  merits  of  the 
question  we  do  not  here  enter ;  but  it  is 
matter  of  history  that  when  Mr.  l'itt  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  were  mtriguinff  for  sup- 

Sort  to  the  Union,  in  IT'.';',  they  had 
eluded  certain  Irish  bishops  into  accept- 
ing the  principle  of  the  veto,  by  holding 
out  to  them  the  bait  of  immediate  Emanci- 
pation after  the  Union.* 

*  Tho  Rov.  Mr.  Brenan,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  narrates  tho  circumstances  thus: — 

"  1  Hiring  the  course  of  that  year,  ten  of  the  Irish 
bishops,  constituting  the  Board  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, happened  to  be  convened  in  Dublin,  on  the 
arrangement  of  some  ecclesiastical  business,  when 
stlereagh,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
availed  himself  of  their  presence,  and  submitted 
for  their  adoption  two  vitally  momentous  measures, 
originating  from  the  British  Ministry,  t 

"  By  the  first  of  these  it  was  proposed,  that  His 
Majesty  should  be  invested  with  the  power  of  a 
veto  in  all  future  ecclesiastical  promotions  within 
this  kingdom;  and  agreeably  t<>  the  Bccond,  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  were  to  receive  a  pension 
out  of  the  treasury;  at  the  same  time,  assurances 
were  solemnly  pledged  byGovernmentthat,  on  the 
acquiescence,  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  in  these  State 
measures,  the  fate  of  that  great  national  question. 
Catholic  Emancipation,  entirely  depended.  Thus 
beset  by  the  proffers  of  the  Minister  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  alarming  posture  of  the  country 
on  the  other,  the  blsh  0]  11  tided  to  agreed, 

'That  in  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates to  vacant  sees  within  the  kingdom,  such  in- 
terference of  Government  as  may  enable  it  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  person  appointed  is 
just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to.'  This  statement 
:n|iinicil  with  an  admission,  'That  a  pro- 
vision, through  Government,  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  this  kingdom,  competent  and  secured, 
ought  to  be  thankfully  accepted.'  " 

This  transaction  remained  a  secret  for  many 
years.    Mr.  Plowden  speaks  of  "  the  long  and  mys- 

t  The  prelates  composing  the  board  were  as  fol- 
lows:— Richard  O'Reilly,  It  C.A.B.,  Armagh;  J.  T. 
Troy,  R.C.A.B.,  Dublin:  Edward  Dillon,  B.C.A.B., 
Tuam;  Thomas  Bray,  R.C.A.B.,  Cashel;  P.  J. 
Plunkett,  R.C.B.,  Meath;  F.  Moylan,  R.C.B.,  Cork; 
Daniel  Delaney,  R.C.B.,  Kildare ;  Edmund  French, 
R.C15.,  Klphin;  James  CaulHeld,  R.C.B.,  Ferns; 
John  Cruise,  R.C.B.,  Ardagh. 


The  alarm  and  indignation  excited  in 
Ireland,  both  amongst  clergy  and  laity, 
by  the  veto  project,  were  quite  vehement. 
The  conscientious  Catholic  historian,  Plow- 
den,  says: — 

"The  prospective  view  of  a  national  re- 
ligion, preserved  with  a  virtuous  hierarchy, 
without  any  civil  establishment  Ot  State 
interference,  through  tares  centuries  of 
oppression  and  persecution,  produced 
alarm  in  every  reflecting  mind.  The  pro- 
posed innovation  of  introducing  Royal  and 
rroiestant  connection,  influence, end  power 
into  the  constitution  and  perpetuation  of 
a  Catholic  hierarchy,  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  which  the  Irish  Catholics  ascribed 
that  almost  miraculous  preservation,  threw 
the  public  mind  into  unusual  agitation. 
Tho  laity  abhorred  the  idea  of  the  minis- 
ters of  their  religion  becoming  open  to 
( 'ourt  influence  and  intrigue,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  prospect  of  prostituting  the 
sacred  function  of  that  apostolic  mission 
and  jurisdiction,  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  submitted  as  of  divine  institution, 
to  its  revilers,  persecutors,  and  sworn 
enemies.  At  the  same  time,  tho  whole. 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  were  driven  by 
a  common  electric  impulse  into  more  than 
ordinary  reflection  upon  the  stupendous 
efficacy  of  that  evangelical  purity  :U1(1  >"- 
dependence  by  which  the  spiritual  pastors 
had  so  long,  and  under  such  temptations 

and  difficulties,  preserved  their  ti- 
the religion  of  their  (  hristian  anec  I 

"The  general  voice  of  the  }>eople  crying 
out  against  religious  reform,  was  an  awful 
warning  to  the  clergy,  and  although  the 
insidious  concordat  of  179!)  was  still 
clothed  in  darkness,  the  Irish  Catholic 
prelates  met  in  regular  National  Synod  on 
the  14th  and  15th  of  September,  1808,  in 
Dublin,  and  came  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

"  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Itomaii 
Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to  introduce  any  alteration  in 

terious  suppression  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  body  of  the  resolutions  of  toe  Clerical 
Trustees  of  Maynooth  College  in  L799,  whi. 
came  fully  to  light  till  1810.    It  is  not  sic  i 

should  wish  to 
them  from  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
of  such  of  their  friends  as  they  v. ! 
engage  in  their  cause,  i 

They  were  the 
base  offspring  of  their  unguarded  connection  with 
Mr.  l'itt,  whilst  he  was  meditating  tho  Union; 
which  they  have  been  sorely  lamenting  fi 
hour  they  found  themselves  swindled  out  of  tho 
stipulated  price  of  their  seduction." 

It  should  bo  stated,  in  justice  to  Doctor  Milner. 
that,  after  the  use  of  his  name  in  Parliament,  as 
authorizing  tho  offer  of  a  veto,  ho  publ 
ment  that  he  had  no  authority  to  sanction  such  an 
offer;  and  that  ho  had  been  misquoted.  After  the 
Irish  bishops  passed  their  synodical  resolutions, 
there  was  no  more  ardent  opponent  of  the  v.  to  than 
Doctor  Milner. 
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the  canonical  mode  hitherto  observed  in 
the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops,  which  mode  long  experience 
has  proved  to  be  unexceptionable,  wise, 
and  salutary. 

"That  the  Roman  Catholic    prelates 

E ledge  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  rules 
y  which  they  have  been  hitherto  uni- 
formly guided ;  namely,  to  recommend  to 
His  Holiness  only  such  persons  as  are  of 
unimpeachable  loyalty  and  peaceable  con- 
duct." These  Synodical  resolutions  were 
signed  by  twenty -three  prelates.  Three 
only  (they  were  three  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  resolutions  of  1799)  dissented.  * 
Immediately  were  held  many  meetings 
of  Cathohcs  throughout  Ireland,  who,  by 
their  resolutions  and  addresses,  protested 
vehemently  against  the  whole  project  of 
veto,  and  thanked  the  bishops  for  their 
firm  resolutions.  When  the  real  nature 
of  the  proposal  was  explained  and  fulty 
known,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  indig- 
nantly resolved  rather  to  remain  uneman- 
cipated  than  suffer  their  Church  to  be 
enthralled.  O'Connell  was  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  the  veto  from  the  first ;  the  more 
active  and  educated  of  the  laity  repulsed 
the  plan  with  scorn;  the  press  teemed 
with  pamphlets,  of  which  none  made  so 
much  impression  as  the  republication  of 
Burke's  Letter  to  a  Peer  in  Ireland,  in 
which  he  treats  of  a  similar  project,  of 
giving  the  Crown  a  voice  in  the  nomination 
of  Catholic  bishops,  t 
The  project  of  enslaving  the  Irish  Cath- 

*  Plowden.    Pott-Union  History,  p.  395,  et  stq. 

t  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  as  warm  a  friend  to 
his  Catholic  countrymen  as  Grattan,  and  a  much 
wiser  friend,  says,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Peer: — "Never 
were  the  members  of  one  religious  sect  fit  to  ap- 
point pastors  to  another.  Those  who  have  no 
regard  for  their  welfare,  reputation,  or  internal 
quiet,  will  not  appoint  such  as  are  proper.  The 
Seraglio  of  Constantinople  is  as  equitable  as  we 
are,  whether  Catholics  or  Protestant ;  and  where 
their  own  sect  is  concerned,  full  as  religions;  but 
the  sport  which  they  make  of  the  miserable  digni- 
ties of  the  Greek  Church,  the  factions  of  the 
Harem,  to  which  they  make  them  subservient,  the 
continual  sale  to  which  they  expose  and  re-expose 
the  same  dignity,  and  by  which  they  squeeze  all 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  is  nearly  equal  to 
all  the  other  oppressions  together  exercised  by 
Musselmen  over  the  unhappy  members  of  the 
Oriental  Church.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  suppose 
that  the  present  Castle  would  nominate  bishops 
for  the  Roman  Church  of  Ireland  with  a  religious 
regard  for  its  welfare.  Perhaps  they  cannot  per- 
haps dare  not,  do  It."  And  in  another  Letter 
to  Doctor  Hussey,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford,  he  said: — "If  you  (the  Catholic  bishops) 
have  not  wisdom  enough  to  make  common  cause, 
they  will  cut  you  off  one  by  one.  I  am  sure  that 
the  constant  meddling  of  your  bishops  and  clergy 
with  the  Castle,  and  the  Castle  irith  them,  will  infallibly 
set  them  ill  with  their  own  body.  All  the  weight 
which  the  clergy  have  hitherto  had  to  keep  the 
people  quiet  will  be  wholly  lost  if  this  once  should 
happen.  At  best  you  will  have  a  marked  schism, 
and  more  than  one  kind,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
if  this  is  not  intended,  and  diligently  and  systemat- 
ically pursued." 


olic  Church  to  the  English  Protestant  State 
was  for  that  time  defeated,  but  it  was 
brought  forward  again  and  again  during 
the  struggle  for  Emancipation,  and  for  many 
years  greatly  agitated  the  Catholic  public. 
In  the  course  of  this  session  Lord  Gren- 
ville  made  his  motion  to  make  Catholic  mer- 
chants admissible  as  Governor  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Lord  West- 
moreland opposed  the  motion  on  the  gen- 
eral ground  that  no  further  concessions 
whatever  should,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, be  granted  to  the  Catholics. 
But  to  this  not  very  intelligent  argument 
his  lordship  added  a  sensible  observation. 
He  said  "he  was  surprised  to  see  such  mo- 
tions so  often  brought  forward  by  those 
who,  when  they  were  themselves  in  power, 
employed  every  exertion  to  deprecate  and 

?  re  vent  such  discussions."  This  was  true, 
reland  and  her  grievances,  the  Catholics 
and  their  wrongs,  had  become,  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  a  stock-in-trade  for 
Whigs  out  ofplace,  and  have  so  remained 
ever  since.  When  these  politicians  are  in 
power  they  still  "deprecate  such  discus- 
sions." Lord  Redesdale,  late  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  to 
the  Protestant  interest  which  would  arise 
from  allowing  Catholics  to  be  Bank  Direc- 
tors. He  said  he  had  only  to  repeat  his 
former  objections  to  such  claims.  "The 
more  you  were  ready  to  grant  them,  the 
more  power  and  pretensions  you  gave 
to  the  Catholics  to  come  forward  with 
fresh  claims,  and  perhaps  to  insist  upon 
them."  His  lordship  then  launched  out 
into  a  general  invective  against  the  Cath- 
ohcs, and  particularly  the  priests. 

This  debate  about  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
is  not,  by  any  means,  worth  recording 
(for  the  motion  was  rejected,  as  its  mover 
knew  it  would  be),  save  to  illustrate  the 
party  tactics  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  cool 
and  stupid  insolence  of  the  "Ascendancy." 

The  Dublin  Police  Bill  was  carried, 
creating  eighteen  new  places  for  police 
magistrates;  and  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  8th  of  July,  1808. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1808—1809. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  Anti-Catholic  Policy- 
The  Orangemen  Flourish — Their  Outrages  and 
Murders  —  Castloreagh  and  Perceval  Charged 
with  Selling  Seats  —  Corruption— Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley— Tithes  —  Catholic  Committee  He- 
organized— John  Eeogh  on  Petitioning  Parlia- 
ment— O'Connell  and  the  Convention  Act  — 
Orangemen  also  Re-organized— Orange  Conven- 
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The  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond showed  a  venomous  determination 
to  keep  down  the  Catholic  people,  and  to 
rule  the  island  most  strictly  through  the 
Orange  Ascendancy,  and  for  its  profit. 

The  legislative  rejection  of  the  Catholic 
petition  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
restoration  of  a  certain  Mr.  Jacob,  a  no- 
torious Orangeman,  to  the  magistracy,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Giffard  to  a  more 
valuable  situation  than  that  from  which 
he  had  been  displaced,  the  admission  of 
Doctor  Duigenan  to  the  Privy-Council, 
and  the  curtailed  grant  to  Maynooth  Col- 
lege. A  fostering  countenance  was  given 
to  the  Orangemen  that  tended  more  to 
foment  and  encourage,  than  to  put  down 
or  punish,  their  atrocities. 

It  is  certainly  not  an  agreeable  part  of 
our  duty  to  narrate  and  to  dwell  upon 
these  Orange  outrages,  because  this  helps, 
more  or  less,  to  keep  alive  the  religious 
animosities  between  the  two  religious 
sects,  which  was  the  very  object  of  the 
English  Government  in  encouraging  those 
outrages.  Much  more  pleasing  would  it 
be  to  draw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  them, 
and  to  think  of  them  no  more.  But  for 
two  reasons  this  cannot  be:  first,  the 
modern  history  of  Ireland  would  be  almost 
a  blank  page  without  the  villanies  of 
Orange  persecution,  the  complicity  of  Gov- 
ernment in  those  villanies,  and  their  conse- 
quences upon  the  general  well-being  of  the 
island;  next,  because  however  well  inclined 
to  forget  those  horrors,  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  do  so  for  a  moment  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  as  late  as  1848  that 
Lord  Clarendon  secretly  supplied  the  Or- 
ange Lodges  with  arms ;  as  late  as  '49  that 
a  magistrate  of  Down  County  led  a  band 
of  Orangemen  and  policemen  to  the  wreck- 
ing and  slaughter  of  a  Catholic  townland.  * 
Later  still,  the  records  of  assizes  in  the 
northern  circuits  show  us  the  frequent 
picture  of  an  Orange  murderer  shielded 
from  justice  by  his  twelve  brethren,  who 
have  been  carefully  packed  into  the  jury- 
box  by  a  sheriff  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
Crown.  All  this  odious  condition  of 
society  being  a  direct  product  of  British 
policy,  and  now  flourishing  and  still  bear- 
ing its  poisonous  fruit,  a  student  of  Irish 
history  is  bound  to  look  at,  and  to  study 
the  wretched  details. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  June,  1808, 
a  considerable  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  were  assembled  round  a  bon- 
fire at  Corinshiga,  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  town  of  Newry.    They  had  a  gar- 

*  It  is  true  that  the  magistrate  was  dismissed 
from  the  Commission.  He  had  somewhat  exceeded 
the  intentions  of  the  Castle  in  getting  up  a  "  loyal 
demonstration."  Yet  the  arms  of  that  banditti  had 
been  furnished  out  of  the  Castle  vaults. 


land,  and  were  amusing  themselves,  some 
dancing,  others  sitting  at  the  fire,  perfectly 
unapprehensive  of  danger,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  their  mirth,  eighteen  yeomen, 
fully  armed  and  accoutred,  approached  the 
place,  where  they  were  drawn  up  by  their 
sergeant,  who  gave  them  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  "present  and  fire,"  which  they 
did,  several  times  leveling  at  the  crowd. 
One  person  was  killed,  many  were  griev- 
ously wounded.  The  magistrates  of 
Newry,  although  far  from  being  friendly 
to  the  Catholic  people,  were  scandalized  at 
this  atrocity.  They  offered  a  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators,  inclosed 
a  copy  of  their  publication  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  prayed  him  to  take  some 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Call) 
olics,  who,  they  said,  were  all  unarmed, 
while  the  very  lowest  class  of  Protestants 
were  well  provided  with  lire  arms.  The 
Duke  made  a  civil  but  unmeaning  reply, 
expressing  his  "regret"  at  the  sad  <u 
cumstance.  Some  weeks  elapsed,  and  still 
no  measures  were  adopted.  In  the  mean 
time  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
outrage  was  apprenended,  but  was  allowed 
to  escape  by  the  yeomen  to  whose  custody 
Lord  Gosford  had  intrusted  him;  and  a 
number  of  the  same  corps  to  which  the 
murderers  belonged,  so  far  from  showing 
any  shame  or  regret  at  the  conduct  of 
their  comrades,  one  day  returning  from 
parade,  fired  a  volley  (by  way  of  bravado) 
over  the  house  of  M'Keown  (father  of  the 
deceased),  the  report  of  which  threw  his 
wife  into  convulsions. 

Several  inhabitants  of  the  townland  of 
Corinshiga  came  to  the  magistrates  and 
made  depositions  as  to  the  continual 
terror  ana  danger  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  the  atrocious  threats  of  the 
Orange  yeomen  who  lived  near  them. 
Mr.  Waring,  one  of  the  magistrates,  who 
appears  to  have  exerted  himself  earnestly 
in  this  affair,  sent  to  the  Castle  copies  of 
these  depositions,  and  intreated  the 
Government  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  assassins,  and  to 
take  some  measures  of  repressing  open 
outrage. 

Mr.  Secretary  Traill  replied  coldly  that 
the  Government  declined  to  do  anything 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  Waring  again  wrote, 
still  more  earnestly,  "that  the  magis- 
trates had  expected  that  Government 
would  have  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
a  reward  for  prosecution,  and  pardon  to 
some  concerned  for  evidence  against  the 
others;  that  if  this  had  not  the  desired 
effect,  still  much  good  might  be  expected 
to  arise  from  the  marked  disapprobation 
of  Government  of  an  outrage  of  so  danger- 
ous and  alarming   a  tendency;   that  it 
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might  appear  not  unworthy  the  consider- 
ation of  his  Grace  whether  such  a  measure 
might  not  even  then  (the  3d  of  August, 
1808)  be  adopted  with  propriety ;  and  that 
this  procedure,  so  far  from  having  a  ten- 
dency to  supersede  the  exertions  of  the 
local  magistracy,  could  not  but  prove  au 
efficient  aid  to  them."  This  last  letter 
was  not  answered,  and  so  the  business 
dropped.*  The  advertisement  or  proclam- 
ation of  the  Newry  magistrates  was  sent 
to  the  Hut  and  Cry,  but  was  not  inserted. 
Not  the  least  notice  was  taken  of  it  or 
the  letter  accompanying  it.  Such  was 
the  unblushing  tenderness  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  for  the  band  of  eighteen  Orange- 
men, each  and  every  one  of  whom  was 
guilty  of  open  murder.  Not  one  of  them 
was  ever  brought  to  justice,  and  to  this 
day  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  many 
another  Catholic  neighbourhood  in  Ulster, 
when  the  anniversaries  of  the  1st  and 
12th  of  July  come  round,  either  bar 
themselves  up  in  their  houses  and  put 
out  all  lights,  or  else  prepare  for  defensive 
battle. 

The  foregoing  incident  is  related  in  de- 
tail, because  it  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  many  similar  cases ;  save  indeed  that 
the  local  magistrates,  instead  of  seeking  to 
bring  offenders  to  justice,  as  in  this  case, 
have  generally  sought  to  screen  them.  If 
an  atrocity  like  this  had  been  at  any  time 
done  by  Catholics,  troops  would  imme- 
diately have  been  sent  down  to  quarter 
themselves  upon  their  houses,  and  a  special 
commission  would  have  been  issued  to 
hang  at  least  eighteen,  guilty  or  innocent. 

It  was  not  merely  in  the  way  of  direct 
encouragement  to  lawless  Orangeism  that 
Lord  Richmond's  administration  showed 
its  settled  design  of  trampling  down  the 
Catholics.  We  have  seen  that  in  Dublin 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  mer- 
chants were  insultingly  kept  out  of  the 
Bank  Direction  because  they  were  Cath- 
olics. In  the  counties,  Catholic  gentlemen, 
whose  property  and  position  entitled  them 
to  be  called  upon  the  Grand  Juries,  were 
studiously  excluded.  If  any  High  Sheriff 
of  a  county  was  not  a  supporter  of  the 
Ministerial  policy,  or  was  known  to  be 
favourable  to  his  Catholic  neighbours,  his 
name  was  carefully  excluded  from  the 
next  list.  And  in  all  these  measures,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  unusually  active 
and  rigorous.  The  time,  indeed,  had  almost 
come  when  his  services  would  be  required 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  :  and  his  native 
country  could  well  spare  him. 

During  this  year  (1808)  corruption 
seems  to  have  been  almost  as  rife  in  Ire- 

*  See  abstract  of  the  whole  correspondence  in 
Plowden's  (Volume  III.)  Post-Union  History. 


land  as  it  had  been  immediately  before  the 
Union ;  and  seats  in  Parliament  were 
bought  and  sold.  Early  in  the  session 
of  1809  Mr.  Maddox  brought  forward  a 
specific  charge  of  this  sort  of  corruption, 
criminating  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval,  stating,  amongst  other 
things,  that  at  the  last  general  election 
a  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Mr.  Quintin 
Dick  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  through  means 
of  the  Honourable  Henry  Wellesley,  and 
that  gentleman  (Mr.  Dick)  was  thereby 
returned  member  for  Cashel ;  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  was  also  a  party  to  the 
transaction.  Upon  occasion  of  the  late 
investigation  as  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Mr. 
Quintin  Dick  waited  upon  Lord  Castle- 
nagh,  and  informed  him  of  the  vote  he 
meant  to  give;  and  the  noble  lord,  not  ap- 
proving of  that  mode  of  voting,  suggested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  relinquishing  his 
seat  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Perceval,  indeed,  refused  to  plead 
to  the  charge  ;  said  it  was  an  insidious 
plan  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform — which  it  cer- 
tainly was — and  so  bowed  to  the  Speaker, 
and  went  out.  Lord  Castlereagh  followed 
his  example  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  the 
charge  must  have  been  true,  otherwise 
there  would  not  have  been,  in  a  House  of 
six  hundred  and  fifteen,  in  the  teeth  of 
all  Ministerial  influence, the  large  minority 
of  three  hundred  and  ten  for  a  motion  to 
inquire.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  during  his 
Secretaryship,  took  the  largest  share  in  all 
this  traffic  for  seats  and  votes  and  in- 
fluence. He  had  a  mind  of  the  character 
usually  termed  "eminently  practical;"  and 
thought  he  had  a  right,  as  he  declared 
long  after,  speaking  of  his  administration 
in  Ireland,  "  to  turn  the  moral  weakness 
of  individuals  to  good  account ;  "  that  is, 
to  the  account  of  his  party. 

In  the  session  of  Parliament,  in  1809r 
little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  Mr.  Parnell  to  carry  a  motion  for  in- 
quiry into  the  mode  of  collecting  tithes  in 
this  country.  The  grievances  and  oppres- 
sions connected  with  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, and  the  irritating  spoliation  of 
the  people,  for  support  of  clergymen  whose 
ministrations  were  of  no  use  to  them,  were 
but  too  well  known  already,  and  needed 
no  committee  of  inquiry  at  all.  On  this 
very  ground  the  motion  was  opposed  by 
Ministers,  who,  having  no  idea  whatever 
of  giving  any  relief  or  redress,  naturally 
enough  refused  the  empty  formality  of  an 
inquiry.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
"  did  not  think  that  the  House  was  in 
ignorance  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
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tithes  in  Ireland ;  but  that  the  difficulty 
was,  how  to  find  out  a  practical  mode  of 
securing  the  property  of  the  Church.  He 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  inquiry, 
either  by  commission  or  committee,  would 
do  any  good  j  for  they  did  not  want  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  short  debate  on  this  motion,  Sir 
John  Newport  observed,  that  he  thought 
'  astlereagh  bound,  by  his  former 
professions  at  the  Union,  to  find  out  some 
mollifications  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
thf  pour  oppressed  people  of  Ireland.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  that  noble  Lord  ap- 
I  to  forget  all  his  pledges  for  the 
public  good,  and  merely  to  attend  to 
those  that  went  to  provide  for  individuals, 
whom  he  had  taken  care  to  seduce  to  his 
own  standard.  Lord  Castlereagh  arro- 
gantly asserted  that  he  knew  of  no  pledge 
made,  either  by  Mr.  1'itt  or  himself,  upon 
the  subject  of  tithes,  or  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. He  most  distinctly  denied  that  he 
had  ever  made  am/pledge  whatever  as  to 
Ireland.  Mr.  C.  Hutchinson  deprecated 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh  as  to  Ire- 
lam  1.  He  was  the  parent  of  the  Union, 
and  in  onler  to  effect  it  he  had  made 
many  promises  ;  but,  whenever  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  situation 
of  Ireland  came  to  be  agitated,  he  either 
put  a  negative  upon  it,  or  moved  the  pre- 
vious question.  And,  in  fact,  by  the 
"  previous  question,"  the  whole  question 
was  put  aside  upon  this  occasion  also. 

On  the  24th  of  May  was  held,  in  Dub- 
lin, a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Catholics, 
to  consider  what  step  they  should  take  to 
further  their  claims.  The  requisition  con- 
vening the  meeting  was  signed  by  Lord 
Nittuville,  Sir  fcrancis  Goold,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Richard  O'Gorman,  Edward 
Hay,  Denis  Scully,  Doctor  Dromgoole, 
and  many  others  whose  names  have  since 
been  familiar  in  connection  with  the  Cath- 
olic cause.  Mr.  C/dorinan  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  speech,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  petition  Parliament.  This 
was  opposed  by  the  veteran  John  Keogh, 
who  spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  the 
treachery  practised  towards  the  Catholics 
in  the  matter  of  the  Union,  and  deprecated 
petitioning  altogether,  at  least  while  the 
existing  Ministry  remained  in  power. 
Mr.  Keogh  observed  that,  with  respect 
to  the  existence  and  oppressiveness  of  their 
grievances,  they  were  unanimous,  and  dif- 
fered only  as  to  the  means  most  likely  to 
remove  them.  He  was  ready,  on  his  part, 
to  sacrifice,  to  bum  with  his  own  hands  the 
resolution  which  he  was  about  to  propose  to 
the  meeting,  if  any  man  could  show  him 
what  was  likely  to  be  more  effectual  to 
promote  the  object  of  all  their  wishes.     A 


petition  at  the  present  moment  must,  if 
presented,  be  presented  to  decided  enemies 
or  lukewarm  friends,  upon  neither  of 
whom  could  be  placed  any  reliance  for 
success.  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  colleagues 
were  admitted  into  office  upon  ti 
press  condition  of  excluding  the  Catholic 
claims  from  the  relief  of  the  Legislature  ; 
and  their  predecessors  had  very  willingly 
consented  to  give  up  a  bill,  nominally  only 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  rather  than  re- 
sign their  places.  Mr.  Keogh  adverted  in 
strong  ana  pointed  terms  to  the  double 
imposition  practised  upon  the  Catholics  at 
the  time  of  the  Union.  He  insisted  that 
the  proposals  for  their  support  from  the 
Unionists  and  the  Anti- Unionists  were 
equally  hollow  and  equally  insidious.  1  lad 
it  been  otherwise,  had  the  Catholics  been 
liberally  treated  by  their  Parliament,  they 
would  have  raised  a  cry  in  its  defence  that 
would  have  been  heard,  and  would  have 
shaken  the  plan  of  Union  to  atoms.  No 
man  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  he  wished 
to  relinquish  the  Catholic  claims.  With 
his  dying  breath,  with  his  last  words,  as  a 
testamentary  bequest  to  his  countrymen, 
he  would  recommend  to  them  never  to  re- 
linquish, never  even  to  relax,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  undoubted  rights.  No  man 
could  expect  success  to  the  petition. 
Without  that  expectation,  he  saw  nothing 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  measure  but 
mischievous  and  injurious  COnjeqoi ■nees. 
He  resisted  the  measure,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding,  but  of  forwarding  the 
Catholic  claims. 

Mr.  Keogh,  therefore,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion in  accordance  with  these  views,  which 
was  passed  ;  but  the  meeting  then  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  new  Catholic  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  Catholic  peers, 
and  the  survivors  of  the  Catholic  dele- 
gates of  1703,  together  with  certain  gentle- 
men who  had  been  lately  appointed  by  the 
Catholics  of  Dublin  to  prepare  an  address. 
It  was  resolved  that  these  persons  "do 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic 
body." 

This  new  committee  was  to  be  perma- 
nent; and  was  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  preparing  a  petition,  not  to  the  then 
sitting,  but  to  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  committee,  undoubtedly,  was 
capable  of  being  regarded  as  a  virtual  re- 
presentation of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and, 
therefore,  as  coming  under  the  penalties 
of  the  "Convention  Act ;"  for  which  rea- 
son Mr.  O'Connell,  who  knew  that  the 
Government  was  watching  their  proceed- 
ings with  a  jealous  eye,  endeavoured  to 
guard  against  this  legal  peril  by  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously : — "  That  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
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tlemen  aforesaid  are  not  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  body,  or  any  portion  thereof; 
nor  shall  they  assume  or  pretend  to  be 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  body,  or 
any  portion  thereof." 

We  thus  find  Mr.  O'Connell,  from  the 
first  of  his  long  series  of  agitations,  always 
anxiously  steering  clear  of  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  law ;  and  find,  also,  that  the 
most  dangerous  of  those  rocks  and  shoals 
was  always  the  same  "Convention  Act." 
It  embarrassed  the  Catholic  Committee  in 
1809  ;  it  stopped  the  "  Council  of  Three 
Hundred"  in  1845;  and,  in  fact,  it  had 
been  passed  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting all  organized  deliberation,  and  all 
effectual  action  by  Catholics  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  rights.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  might  at  any 
time  have  prosecuted  to  conviction  the 
members  of  this  Catholic  committee  as 
delegates  (notwithstanding  their  dis- 
claimer) by  means  of  a  well -packed  Castle 
jury ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  affairs  of 
the  Catholics  seemed  to  acquire  some  con- 
sistency and  strength  from  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  committee  and  the 
respectability  of  its  members.  Of  course 
this  circumstance  alarmed  and  infuriated 
the  Orangemen,  who  are  generally  believed 
to  have  at  the  same  time  remodelled  and 
improved  their  societies.  It  is  not  easy 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  regarding  all 
the  secret  tests,  and  oaths,  and  "  degrees  " 
of  this  mischievous  body — the  precise 
forms  have  been  from  time  to  time  altered; 
and  their  "  Grand  Masters "  and  their 
organs  of  the  press  have  boldly  denied 
what  is  alleged  against  the  society,  al- 
though such  allegation  had  been  true  very 
shortly  before,  and  was  substantially  true 
when  denied,  even  if  some  trifling  form 
may  have  been  altered,  to  justify  the 
denial. 

Mr.  Plowden,  writing  in  1810,  says  very 
distinctly  that  "  a  renovation  of  the  sys- 
tem (of  Orangeism)  actually  prevailed  in 
the  year  1809,"  and  that  new  oaths  were 
introduced.     He  says,  further  : — 

"  It  was  reported,  believed,  and  not 
contradicted,  that  about  the  time  at 
which  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland 
were  assembled  in  National  Synod  to  op- 
pose the  veto,  the  Orange  associations  met 
by  deputation  in  Dawson  Street,  Dublin, 
in  order,  as  may  be  naturally  presumed, 
to  counteract  the  presumed  resolutions  of 
that  Episcopal  Synod,  and  to  make  head 
generally  against  the  alarming  growth  of 
Popery.  A  deputy  from  the  seventy -two 
English  (almost  all  Lancastrian)  Lodges 
came  over  in  unusual  pomp  of  accredited 
diplomacy  to  the  Irish  societies.  Through 
the  gloom  of  Orange  darkness  it  would  be 


presumption  to  ascertain  the  points  of 
debate  within  their  strictly  guarded 
sanctuary  in  Dawson  Street."  The  same 
writer  observes  : — 

"  So  much  undeniable  truth  has  lately 
been  brought  before  the  public  concerning 
the  Orange  institution — so  glaringly  has 
the  illegality  and  mischief  of  the  system 
been  exposed — such  weighty  and  fatal 
objections  urged  against  it — that  it  has 
become  fashionable  with  many  Orangemen 
of  education  and  fortune  to  affect  to  dis- 
claim everything  objectionable  in  the 
system,  and  to  throw  it  exclusively  upon 
the  incorrigible  ignorance  and  bigotry  of 
the  rabble,  who  are  alike  in  every  country, 
and  of  every  persuasion.  This  was  base 
artifice  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  which  the  Orange 
societies  have  uniformly  and  unceasingly 
received  from  Government.  If  the  obli- 
gations and  oaths  of  Orangemen  were  of  a 
virtuous  and  beneficial  tendency,  why  not 
proclaim  them  aloud  ?  If  illegal  and 
dangerous,  why  criminally  conceal  them  T 
Whilst  the  Orange  aristocracy  thus  affects 
to  disclaim  their  own  institute  in  detail, 
their  activity  in  keeping  the  evil  on  foot 
is  supereminently  criminal.  Nor  can  they 
redeem  their  guilt  without  revealing  in 
detail  the  whole  mischief  of  the  system, 
by  enabling  others,  or  co-operating  effec- 
tually themselves  (as  far  as  they  possess 
power),  to  expose  and  effectually  extin- 
guish it." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  new  and  alarm- 
ing development  of  the  Orange  system 
which  took  place  at  this  date,  we  may 
further  cite  the  language  of  O'Connell  at 
an  aggregate  meeting  in  May,  1811.  He 
said  : — 

"  From  most  respectable  authority  I 
have  it  that  Orange  lodges  are  increasing 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the 
knowledge  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
suppress  them.  If  I  have  been  misin- 
formed, I  would  wish  that  what  I  now 
say  may  be  replied  to  by  any  one  able  to 
show  that  I  am  wrong.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  certificate  of  an  Orange  purple 
man  (which  he  produced),  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  degree  as  lately  as  the  24th 
of  April,  1811,  in  a  lodge  in  Dublin.  I 
have  adduced  this  fact  to  show  you  that 
this  dreadful  and  abominable  conspiracy 
is  still  in  existence ;  and  I  am  well  in- 
formed, and  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that 
the  King's  Ministry  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance.  I  have  been  also 
assured  that  the  associations  in  the  North 
are  re -organized,  and  that  a  committee  of 
these  delegates  in  Belfast  have  printed 
and  distributed  five  hundred  copies  of 
their  new  constitution.  This  I  have  heard 
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from  excellent  authority  ;  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  Attorney-General 
knows  it.  Yet  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  disturb  these  conspirators  ;  no  attempt 
to  visit  them  with  magisterial  authority  ; 
no  attempt  to  rout  this  infamous  ban- 
ditti." 

In  truth,  the  "banditti"  were  so  useful 
and  indispensable  an  agency  of  British 
domination  in  Ireland,  that  they  were 
perfectly  safe  from  the  law  and  the  At- 
torney-General ;  and  that  functionary  was 
not  in  the  least  obliged  to  O'Connell  for 
his  information.  It  was  against  Catholics 
only  that  penal  statutes  were  made. 
Thus,  although  the  Convention  Act  makes 
no  distinctions  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, the  Orange  lodges  were  never  at 
all  embarrassed  about  sending  delegates 
to  a  meeting  in  Dublin.  And,  although 
the  Acts  against  administering  secret 
oaths  especially  apply  to  the  oaths  of 
Orangemen,  no  Orangeman  was  ever  pro- 
secuted by  the  Crown  under  those  laws. 
The  oath  which  Government  punished 
was  not  an  oath  to  extirpate  one's  neigh- 
bours, but  an  oath  to  promote  the  union 
of  Irishmen. 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  ex- 
amples of  Orange  outrages  at  this  time  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  these 
incidents  have  a  wearisome  sameness.  On 
the  l'2th  of  August,  1808,  fifty  unarmed 
men  of  the  King's  County  Militia,  who 
had  volunteered  into  the  line,  marched 
from  Strabane  into  Omagh,  in  Tyrone 
County,  where  fifty  of  their  comrades 
occupied  the  barracks.  As  they  came  into 
the  town,  it  happened  that  three  hundred 
Onnge  yeomen  had  assembled,  and  were 
celebrating  the  battle  of  Aughrim.  A  yeo- 
man began  operations  by  knocking  off  and 
trampling  upon  the  cap  of  one  of  the 
militiamen  because  it  was  bound  with 
green,  which,  though  regimental,  was  not 
considered  "loyal  enough  for  that  oc- 
casion. The  militiaman  resented  the  out- 
rage by  a  blow.  A  general  assault  was 
made  by  the  whole  Dody  of  yeomanry 
upon  the  fifty  unarmed  men ;  they  re- 
treated in  good  order  to  the  barrack,  where 
they  were  attacked  again ;  but  as  they 
were  now  supplied  with  arms,  they  de- 
fended themselves  to  some  purpose,  and 
killed  four  of  their  assailants.  Thomas 
Hoean,  a  corporal  of  the  King's  County 
Militia,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  those 
four  men,  and  was  actually  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter. 

Again,  at  Mountrath,  the  annual  return 
of  the  Orange  festival,  in  July,  1808,  had 
been  disgraced  by  the  most  atrocious  mur- 
der of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duane,  the  Catholic 
priest  of  that  parish  ;  and  it  was  followed 


up  in  the  succeeding  year  by  the  no  less 
barbarous  murder  of  a  Catholic  of  the 
name  of  Kavanagh,  into  whose  house  the 
armed  yeomen  rushed,  and  barbarously 
fractured  his  skull  in  the  presence  of  Ins 
wife  and  four  infant  children.  On  the 
first  day  of  this  same  July,  at  Bailie* 
borough,  in  the  County  Cavan,  the  Orange 
armed  yeomen  went  in  a  body  to  the 
house  of  the  parish  priest,  at  whom  they 
fired  several  shots,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
They  then  wrecked  the  chapel,  and 
wounded  and  insulted  every  Catholic 
they  met. 

>ione  of  the  ]>ersons  guilty  of  these 
outrages,  either  at  Mountrath  or  Bailie* 
borough,  was  ever  punished,  or  even 
questioned 

But  while  the  Government  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  thus  encouraged  Orange 
outrage,  and  screened  the  perpetrators, 
his  Grace  sometimes  affected  to  deprecate 
violent  demonstrations  of  the  society,  at 
least  in  his  own  presence.  For  example, 
he  made  a  tour  through  Minister  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  1.S0!) ;  and  as  the 
object  of  his  excursion  was  ehietly  to 
conciliate  the  Catholics  of  that  province 
(many  of  whom  were  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential), and  so  to  prevent  them  from 
joining  in  the  agitation  for  their  own 
rights,  he  issued  orders  that  no  distinc- 
tively Orange  displays  should  take  place 
on  his  line  of  route.  The  to wn  of  Ba  i  u  1  o  1 1 
was  in  those  days  a  great  stronghold  of 
Orangeism  in  the  South,  and  pone 
"legion"  of  six  hundred  yeomanry,  all 
brethren  of  the  Order.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  the  yeomanry  being  assembled  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  celebrate  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  to  flaunt  before  the 
eyes  of  the  oppressed  Catholics  the  em- 
blems of  their  defeat,  they  were  aston- 
ished at  being  addressed  by  their  Com- 
mander and  Grand-Master,  Lord  Bandon, 
in  a  very  unusual  strain.  He  said : 
"  Those  Orange  emblems  were  calculated 
to  keep  up  animosities,  and  his  Grace  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  did  not  wish  anything 
of  the  sort  on  the  present  occasion."  The 
men  suddenly  dispersed  in  high  indigna- 
tion. The  next  parade  day  was  the  Oth, 
and  they  again  assembled;  but  to  show 
how  they  valued  the  homily  of  Lord 
Bandon,  every  man  of  them  appeared 
decorated  with  Orange  lilies. 

The  Earl  of  Bandon  and  Colonel  Oriel, 
the  inspecting  officer  of  the  district,  ob- 
served that  if  they  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered really  obedient  and  loyal,  they 
would  attend  to  the  orders  of  their 
officers,  as  Government  seemed  particu- 
larly anxious  to  prevent  the  further  wear- 
ing of  any  emblem  of  this  kind.     They 
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then  ordered  them  either  to  take  these 
marks  of  distinction  down,  or  else  to 
ground  their  arms.  The  corps  for  some 
time  remained  undecisive,  when  at  length, 
with  the  exception  of  twenty-live,  they 
indignantly  threw  down  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  sooner  than  obey  the  com- 
mand of  Government  delivered  through 
their  officer.  The  whole  yeomanry  of 
Bandon  amounted  to  about  six  hundred 
men.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1809,  the 
members  composing  the  Boyne,  Union, 
and  True  Blue  corps  of  yeomanry,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Loyal  rlandon 
Legion,  openly  declared  the  cause  for 
which  they  laid  down  their  arms.  * 

This  "  defection  of  the  Bandon  Orange- 
men," as  it  was  called,  made  the  Govern- 
ment very  cautious  for  long  afterwards 
how  it  showed  the  least  displeasure  against 
these  "loyal"  displays,  or  the  outrages 
which  nearly  always  attended  them. 
Indeed,  Grand-Masters  and  Ascendancy 
journals  often  coolly  reminded  the  suc- 
cessive Chief-Governors  of  Ireland  that 
English  dominion  could  not  be  maintained 
one  day  in  Ireland  without  the  lodges, 
which  wastrue;  so  that  Lords-Lieu  tenant 
and  Ministers,  while  feeling  themselves 
bound  in  common  decency  to  affect,  at 
least,  to  deprecate  violence,  and  hypocriti- 
cally to  advise  concord  and  good  feeling, 
have  been  exceedingly  tender  of  wound- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  those  people,  who 
were,  and  are,  their  only  support  in  the 
country. 

So  well  had  the  Castle  succeeded 
during  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  undoing  all  that  the 
Volunteers  and  United  Irishmen  had 
done,  and  in  making  impossible  that 
union  of  Irishmen,  which  was  the  only 
thin ^  the  Castle  feared  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
1810—1812. 

Duke  of  Richmond's  "Conciliation" — Orange  Op- 
pression—Treatment of  Catholic  Soldiers — The 
Veto  again — Debate  on  Veto  in  Parliament — Ca- 
tholic Petition  presented  bv  Grattan — Rejected 
— O'Connell's  Leadership — ?Jew  Organization  of 
Catholics — Repeal  of  the  Union  first  Agitated- 
Insanity  of  the  King — Treachery  of  the  Regent 
— Prosecution  of  the  Catholic  Committee — Con- 
vention Act — Suppression  of  the  Committee — 
New  Measures  of  O'Connell— Mr.  Curran  at 
Newry  Election— Effects  of  the  Union. 

The  Puke  of  Richmond  was  one  of  our 
"conciliatory"  Viceroys.  In  his  tour 
through  the  South  he  rendered  himself 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  transactions  at 
Bandon,  see  Plowden, Vol.  1IL  of  Post-Union  History. 


more  than  usually  affable  and  urbane  ; 
and,  having  a  frank  and  gracious  manner, 
he  was  not  without  some  success  in  sooth- 
ing the  Catholics,  whom  long  oppression 
had  rendered  too  credulously  impressible 
by  a  few  words  of  hollow  and  hypocritical 
kindness.  At  a  moment  when  it  was 
notorious  that  he  was  acting  as  the  zealous 
agent  of  a  No-Popery  Administration, 
that  he  was  excluding  Catholic  gentle- 
men from  the  Grand  Juries,  Catholic 
merchants  from  the  Bank,  that  Catholic 
soldiers  were  regularly  punished  by  their 
officers  for  going  to  mass,  and  that  his 
Grace's  Orange  banditti  were  killing  and 
maiming  their  Catholic  neighbours  with 
a  perfect  certainty  of  impunity,  we  rind 
that  at  the  entertainment  given  by  the 
Corporation  of  Waterford  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  his  Grace's  affability  and 
attention  to  all  were  conspicuous.  He 
took  an  opportunity  of  addressing  Doctor 
Power,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
whom  in  a  gracious  and  cordial  style  he 
thanked  for  his  and  his  flock's  conduct  in 
putting  down  the  disturbances  in  their 
county.  He  openly  and  distinctly  as- 
sured him  that  he  had  it  in  special 
instructions  from  His  Majesty  to  make 
no  distinction  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  which  injunction  he  emphatically 
declared  he  had  punctiliously  complied 
with  ever  since  he  had  undertaken  the 
government  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
laws  would  allow  of.  Those  laws,  he 
lamented,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
deviate  from.  Such  was  the  travelling 
style  of  the  Vice-regal  Court.  At  the 
dinner  given  to  his  Grace  by  the  Mayor 
and  Coqwration  of  Cork  at  the  Mansion 
House,  amongst  the  regular  Cor]>oration 
toasts  was  announced,  in  its  order,  the 
Protestant  Ascendancy  of  Ireland,  on 
which  his  Grace  arose  and  declared  he 
wished  to  see  no  ascendancy  in  Ireland 
but  that  of  loyalty,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended the  same  line  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  all  good  subjects. 

At  another  dinner  in  Cork,  given  by 
the  merchants,  traders,  and  bankers,  his 
Excellency  had  even  the  sanctimonious 
audacity  to  express  his  wonder  that  re- 
ligion, being  only  occupied  with  a  great 
object  of  eternal  concern,  men  should  be 
excited  to  rancorous  enmity  because  they 
sought  the  same  great  end  by  paths  some- 
what different.  This  kind  of  language, 
which  has  been  the  common  style  of 
Irish  Viceroys  ever  since,  was  first 
brought  into  vogue  by  the  No-Popery 
Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  it  so  far  imposed  upon 
many  simple-minded  Catholics  that  they 
were  afterwards  but  slow  and  reluctant 
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in  even  coming  forward  to  petition  for 
their  withheld  rights  and  franchises. 

In  the  meantime,  the  daily  and  con- 
tinual oppressions  and  humiliations  which 
were  mulcted  upon  the  Catholics,  not  only 
by  Orange  magistrates  and  yeomen,  but 
by  the  Government  itself,  were  too  no- 
torious and  too  galling  to  be  soothed  away 
by'the  fair  words  of  a  conciliatory  Vice- 
roy. The  treatment  of  Catholic  widkii 
in  the  army  (of  which  they  already  con- 
stituted nearly  one-half)  excited  the 
strongest  and  bitterest  feelings  of  dis- 
content. At  Enniskillen,  a  Lieutenant 
Walsh  turned  a  soldier's  coat,  in  order  to 
disgrace  him,  for  refusing  to  attend  the 
Protestant  service;  others  were  effectually 
prevented  from  attending  the  service  of 
their  own  ( 'hureh,  by  an  order  not  to  quit 
the  barracks  till  two  o'clock  on  the  Sun- 
day, when  the  Catholic  service  was  over, 
as  at  Newry.  The  case  which  acquired 
the  most  publicity,    and    produced    the 

it  «tint  upon  Ireland,  was  that  of 
Patrick  SjHnce,  a  private  in  the  County 
Dublin  Militia,  who  had  been  required 
(thoogk  known  to  be  a  Catholic)  to  attend 
tin-  Divine  service  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  upon  refusal,  was  thrown 
into  the  Black  Hole.  During  his  im- 
prisonment he  wrote  a  letter  to  Major 
White,  his  commanding  officer,  urging 
that  in  obeying  the  paramount  dictates  of 
conscience  he  had  in  no  manner  broken 
in  ii|x>n  military  discipline.  He  was 
shortly  after  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
upon  a  charge  that  his  letter  was  dis- 

ful,  and  had  a  mutinous  tendency. 
He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  lashes. 
Upon  being  brought  out  to  undergo 
that  punishment,  an  offer  was  made  to 
him  to  commute  it  for  an  engagement  to 
enlist  in  a  corps  constantly  serving  abroad; 
this  he  accepted,  and  was  transmitted  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  case  having  been 
represented  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  by 
Doctor  Troy,  the  titular  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  W.  Pole  wrote  him  a  letter, 
which  stated  that  the  sentence  had  been 
passed  upon  Spence  for  writing  the  dis- 
respectful letter  ;  not  denying,  therefore 
admitting,  that  the  committal  to  the  "  Black 
Hole"  -was  for  the  refusal  to  attend  the 
Protestant  Church  ;  but  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  considered  the  punishment  ex- 
cessive, and  had  ordered  the  man  to  be 
liberated,  and  to  join  his  regiment.  When 
Spence  arrived  in  Dublin,  he  was  confined 
several  days,  and  then  discharged  alto- 
gether from  the  army.  The  copy  of 
Spence's  letter,  which  he  vouched  to  be 


authentic,  contained  nothing  in  it  either 
disrespectful  or  mutinous.  The  original 
letter  was  often  called  for,  and  always  re- 
fused by  those  who  had  it  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  might,  consequently, by  its  produc- 
tion determme  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  lashes. 

Many  other  examples  of  this  kind  of 
petty  tyranny  occurred  about  the  same 
time;  and  as  no  officer  was  ever  punished 
or  reprimanded  for  any  of  them,  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  real  feelings  of 
the  Government,  and  how  much  sincerity 
there  was  in  the  after-dinner  liberality  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  short,  it  was 
the  settled  design  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, not  only  to  break  the  promises 
made  for  carrying  the  Union  (as  it  had 
formerly  broken  the  treaty  of  Limerick), 
but  also  to  make  the  Catholics  feel  in  their 
daily  life  the  whole  bitterness  of  their  de- 
gradation. 

They  had,  of  course,  no  representative 
in  the  British  Parliament;  and  it  appeared, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1810,  that  such 
Protestant  friends  and  advocates  as  they 
possessed  in  that  assembly — Mr.  (i rattan 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  for  example — desired 
to  effect  their  emancipation  only  on  the 
terms  of  enslaving  the  Catholic  Church 
to  the  State  by  means  of  the  veto.  The 
subject  of  veto  was  now  revived,  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country.  The 
i  Catholics,  in  their  petitions  for 
relief,  offered  to  accept  emancipation  on 
such  terms ;  that  is,  on  the  terms  of  giving 
to  a  Protestant  State  a  discretion  as  to  the 
appointment  of  their  bishops.  In  Ire- 
land, that  idea  was  now  universally  re- 
pulsed by  the  clergy  and  laity;  although, 
as  before  stated,  it  had  once  been  favour- 
ably received  by  a  few  of  the  higher  clergy. 

Late  in  January,  1810,  was  held  a  large 
meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin.  The 
Secretary,  Mr.  Hay,  stated,  that  the  most 
Rev.  Doctor  Troy  had  received  from  an 
English  member  of  Parliament  (Sir  John 
Cox  Hippesley)  a  letter,  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  printed  copy  of  a  sketch 
of  proposed  regulations,  concurrent  with 
the  establishment  of  a  State  provision, 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.* 

*  The  Catholic  historian,  Plowden,  says :  "  This 
1  plan,  suggested  by  Sir  John  Cox  Hippes- 
ley, fathered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  adopted  by  Lord  <!r<>n- 
ville,  palmed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  upon  the  doped 
or  intimidated  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College,  Is 
contemplation  of  the  Union,  was  now  brought 
forward!  with  the  privity  and  approbation  of 
several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Board  of 
British  Catholics.  The  concluding  sentence  speaks 
in  full  its  primary  intent  "All  confirm  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  sovereign  power  in  every  8 
whatever  religious  communion,  has  considered 
itself  armed  with  legitimate  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  arrangement  within  ita 
dominion." 
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It  was  the  project  of  veto  in  all  ita 
nakedness,  but  recommended  both  by  the 
prospect  of  civil  emancipation  and  by  a 
State  provision  for  the  clergy.  To  the 
credit  of  the  whole  Catholic  body  (for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  bribe  was  high), 
all  profwsals  of  this  nature  were  rejected, 
and  rejected  with  indignation.  A  petition 
was  prepared  for  presentation  to  Par- 
liament asking  for  unconditional  emanci- 
pation, intrusted  to  Lord  Fingal,  who 
carried  it  to  London,  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Grattan.  But,  although  he  presented 
it,  he  said  that  it  was  merely  in  order  to 
have  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  put  on 
record;  that  he  had  hoped  the  Irish 
Catholics  would  be  willing  to  allow,  on 
the  appointment  of  their  bishops,  a  veto 
to  the  Crown;  "  he  was  sorry  to  see  that 
at  present  no  such  sentiment  appeared  to 
prevail."  Mr.  Grattan  had  still  the  same 
violent  horror  of  "  French  influence," 
which  had  formerly  prevented  him  from 
joining  the  United  Irishmen.  "  The  Pope," 
he  said,  "  was  almost  certain  now  to  be  a 
subject  of  France ;  and  a  subject  of  France, 
or  French  citizen,  could  never  be  permitted 
to  nominate  the  spiritual  magistrates  of 
the  people  of  Ireland."  In  short,  Mr. 
Grattan,  in  both  the  speeches  which  he 
made  in  this  session,  spoke  against  the 

Eetition  which  he  had  presented.  It  would 
e  tedious  to  make  even  an  abstract  of 
the  debate ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  on  the  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee with  the  Catholic  petition,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Sir  John 
Cox  Hippesley,  were  in  favour  of  the 
motion  subject  to  veto;  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  Sir  John  Newport,  in 
favour  of  it  without  veto ;  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  wholly  against  it  in  every  shape; 
so,  of  course,  were  Mr.  Perceval,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  No-Popery  Adminis- 
tration; and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  against  the  Catholic  claims  of 
one  hundred  and  four. 

In  June,  the  petition  was  presented  by 
Lord  Donoughmore  to  the  Lords,  in  a  very 
fair  and  just  speech.  He  said,  speaking 
of  the  Catholic  Church:  "No  man  was 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  its  pro- 
fessed unity  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline, 
under  one  and  the  same  declared  head, 
was  the  essential  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet 
they  were  told  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
were  the  most  unreasonable  of  men,  be- 
cause they  would  not  renounce  upon  oath 
this  first  tenet  of  their  religion,  and 
consent  to  recognize  a  new  head  of  their 
Church  in  the  person  of  a  Protestant 
King.  The  Irish  Catholic,  under  the 
existing  tests,  solemnly  abjures  the  au- 


thority of  the  Pope  in  all  temporal  mat- 
ters, pledges  himself  to  be  a  faithful  sub- 
ject of  the  King,  and  to  defend  the 
succession  of  the  Crown,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  property  as  now  established  by 
law,  and  thaj;  he  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  he  is,  or  may  become, 
entitled  to  disturb  the  Protestant  religion, 
or  Protestant  government.  What  possible 
ground  of  apprehension  could  there  be 
which  was  not  effectually  provided  against 
by  the  terms  of  this  oath  ?  With  respect 
to  that  ill-fated  veto,  the  introduction  of 
which  into  the  Catholic  vocabulary  he 
witnessed  with  sincere  regret,  he  could 
only  say  for  himself,  that  he  wanted  no 
additional  security ;  but  he  was  equally 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Catholic,  whenever 
the  happy  moment  of  conciliation  should 
arrive,  to  go  the  full  length  his  religion 
would  permit  him,  to  quiet  the  scruples, 
however  groundless  and  imaginary,  oil  the 
Protestant  Legislature." 

After  a  short  debate— in  which  we  find 
Lord  Holland,  Lord  Erskine,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Lord  Grey,  speaking  in  fav- 
our of  going  into  committee  on  the  peti- 
tion ;  against  it,  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord 
Clancarty,  Lord  Kedesdale,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor — there  appeared  on  a  division, 
for  the  motion,  sixty-eight ;  non-contents, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  majority 
against  the  Catholics,  eighty-six. 

It  was  now  at  last  tolerably  evident 
that  there  was  no  use  in  petitioning  that 
Parliament  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
Catholics ;  that  the  insidious  promises 
made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Umon,  were  to  be  deliberately  disre- 
garded ;  and  that  the  Catholic  cause  must 
be  either  abandoned  altogether,  or  must 
be  taken  up  by  some  more  potent  hand 
than  any  of  those  which  had  guided  it  up 
to  that  time.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  to  be 
the  new  leader  of  the  Irish  Catholic  cause, 
and  may  be  said  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  his  wonderful  career  of  agitation 
from  the  Parliamentary  defeat  sustained 
by  the  petition  of  1810.  In  a  month  after 
the  rejection  of  that  petition,  the  general 
committee  of  the  Catholics,  after  passing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  worthy  old  John 
Keogh  "for  his  long  and  faithful  services 
to  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation," 
issued  an  address  to  all  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  urging  upon  them  a  new  and 
more  combined  form  of  political  action, 
and  bearing  the  signature  of  "Daniel 
O'Connell,  Chairman."  The  programme 
of  action  presented  in  this  address  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  which  was  followed  up 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  under  several  successive 
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names,  throughout  all  his  agitations— 
local  organizations  holding  frequent  meet- 
ings, and  corresponding  with  a  central 
committee  in  Dublin.  All  proceedings 
were  to  be  peaceful  and  legal ;  yet  there 
was  the  hint  of  a  possibility  that  millions 
of  people,  steadily  denied  their  rights, 
might  in  the  end  be  driven  to  extort 
them  with  the  strong  hand.  Here  is  an 
extract : — 

"  Still,  whilst  time  and  opportunity  yet 
remain  for  peaceful  counsels,  the  virtuous 
Catholic  will  deeply  revolve  in  his  mind 
the  wisest  course  for  his  redemption.  He 
will  prefer  that  success  which  promises 
the  greatest  permanent  enjoyment  to 
himself  and  his  family ;  the  most  salutary 
to  his  country ;  the  most  conformable  to 
the  best  laws  and  dearest  precepts  of 
civil  society.  He  will  prefer  to  opposite 
courses  those  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  of 
temperate,  but  linn  perseverance  in  well- 
regulated  efforts. 

"  The  committee,  sir,  consulting  not 
merely  local,  but  general  feel  in n, 
tain  every  wish  and  hope  of  calling  into 
fair  and  free  exercise  the  unbiased  judg- 
ment and  independent  opinions  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  thinking  and  acting 
for  themselves  throughout  their  respective 
counties,  districts,  cities,  and  towns,  and 
deriding  upon  such  measures  as  shall 
appear  to  them  most  eligible. 

"They  hope  that  the  Catholics  will 
take  frequent  opportunities,  and  as  early 
as  possible,  of  holding  local  meetings  for 
these  purposes ;  and  there,  unfettered  by 
external  authority,  and  unaffected  by 
dictation,  apply  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  subjects  of  common  and 
weighty  concern,  with  the  candour  and 
directness  of  mind  which  appertain  to  the 
national  character. 

"The  establishment  of  permanent 
boards,  holding  communication  with  the 
General  Committee  in  Dublin,  has  been 
deemed  in  several  counties  highly  useful 
to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  cause. 

"Nothing  is  more  necessary  amongst 
us  than  self-agency.  It  will  produce  that 
system  of  coherence  of  conduct  which 
must  insure  success. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, for  instance,  what  infinite  good 
might  not  result  from  Catholic  coherence  ? 
What  painful  examples  are  annually  ex- 
hibited of  the  mischief  flowing  from  the 
want  of  this  coherence? 

"  The  Catholic  Committee  have,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  expect  the  most 
beneficial  effects  to  the  general  cause, 
from  local  and  frequent  meetings." 

During  this  same  summer  was  heard 
the  first  loud  cry  for  a  Repeal  of  the 


Union.  In  the  Corporation  of  Dublin — 
then,  of  course,  an  exclusively  Protestant 
body — Mr.  Hutton,  pursuant  to  notice, 
made  an  impressive  speech,  in  which  he 
powerfully  depicted  the  ruin,  bankruptcy, 
despair,  and  famine,  that  were  apparent 
in  every  street  of  Dublin ;  pointed  out 
that  the  debt  of  the  nation  was  then  above 
ninety  millions  ;  that  two  millions  sterling, 
wrung  from  the  sweat  of  Irish  peasants, 
were  squandered  in  a  foreign  country  by 
absentees,*  and  that  £2,500,000  more  was 
drained  away  to  pay  the  interest  on  that 
insupportable  debt.  He  proi>osed  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect,  that  the  cure  for  all 
these  evils  was  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Of  course,  he  was  vehemently  oppOM  1  1  > y 
Giffard  and  his  party ;  but  the  resolutions 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty. 

The  next  step  was  a  requisition  from 
the  Grand  Jurors  of  Dublin  to  the  two 
Bigfi  Sheriffs,  Sir  Edward  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  ltiddall,  to  call  a  meet: 
the  freemen  and  freeholders,  to  consider 
"  the  necessity  that  exists  of  pretenting  a 

Petition  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Imperial 
arliament,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Union."  Stanley  declined  to  call  such  a 
meeting ;  he  said  it  "  would  agitate  the 
public  mind."  But  ltiddall  called  the 
meeting.  On  the  18th  of  September,  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  was  held  this  mem- 
orable meeting,  at  which  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  were  unanimous,  not  only 
in  affirming  the  universal  misery  and 
beggary  of  the  country,  but  in  attributing 
the  whole  to  that  fatal  and  fraudulent 
measure  called  the  Act  of  Union.  O'Con- 
nell  delivered,  on  this  occasion,  a  speech 
of  the  most  concentrated  power  and  pat* 
sion,  which  deeply  impressed  his  audience 
and  the  entire  nation.  It  was  at  once 
printed  on  a  broadside,  surmounted  with 
a  portrait  of  the  orator;  and  O'Connell 
was  from  that  moment  the  leader  to 
whom  all  Catholics  turned  with  pride  and 
hope.  The  resolutions  for  the  preparation 
of  a  petition  for  repeal  of  the  Union  were 
adopted  unanimously. 

What  we  have  to  remark  is,  that  in 
these  first  movements  favouring  repeal  of 
the  Union,  all  speakers  concurred  in  re- 
presenting the  material  and  financial 
effects  of  that  measure  as  disastrous  in 
the  extreme  to  Ireland ;  yet  those  speakers 
do  not  ap[>ear  to  have  bethought  them 
that  the  impoverishment  of  Ireland  was 
the  exact  measure  of  the  profit  to  Eng- 
land ;   that  this  was  the  specific  object 

*  Dean  Swift  estimated  the  absentee  rents  in  hia 
time  at  half  a  million  sterling,  and  thought  that 
same  a  great  grievance.  In  1848,  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  always  moderate  in  his  statements,  said 
the  drain  through  this  single  channel  amounted  to 
live  millions. 
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for  which  England  had  demanded,  con- 
trived, and  accomplished  the  Union  ;  and 
that  the  existing  relation  between  the 
two  countries  was  the  accurate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  made  by  that 
honest  Englishman,  Samuel  Johnson,  to 
an  Irish  acquaintance — "  Sir,  we  shall 
rob  you." 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  by  this 
time  quite  unanimous  in  favour  of  repeal- 
ing that  Union,  the  perpetration  of  which 
they  had  been  induced  to  regard  with 
indifference,  or  almost  with  complacency. 
At  least,  they  knew  how  treacherously 
they  had  been  dealt  with  on  this  occasion 
by  the  English  Government  and  its  agents, 
Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh ;  and  the 
natural  soreness  which  they  felt  at  being 
duped,  aggravated  the  sufferings  which 
fell  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  Pro- 
testants, in  consequence  of  depressed 
trade  and  ruined  manufactures. 

"Repeal"  was,  therefore,  fairly  before 
the  country  ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  any 
peaceful  redress.  When  the  shark  has 
once  made  his  union  with  his  prey,  he 
does  not  easily  disgorge;  for  this  there 
needs,  either  a  miracle,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jonah's  fish,  or  else  that  the  shark  be 
killed  and  cut  up.  Petitioning  for  restitu- 
tion of  that  rich  prey  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  imbecile  idea  that  ever  possessed 
any  public  man  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  however,  was 
another  kind  of  question,  and  one  quite 
susceptible  of  a  peaceful  solution ;  because 
to  emancipate  Catholics  would  cost  Eng- 
land nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
probably  win  over  many  of  the  leading, 
educated,  and  professional  Catholics,  who 
might  be  induced,  by  the  prospect  of 
honours  and  emoluments  for  themselves, 
to  abandon  their  people  to  plunder  and 
extirpation,  and  to  sell  the  cause  of  their 
country  to  its  enemies — an  anticipation 
which  we  have  unhappily  seen  realized  on 
a  large  scale. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  then,  although 
a  minor  question,  was  the  immediately 
practical  one  for  an  Irish  agitator;  and 
O'Connell  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  devoted 
himself  to  it  accordingly. 

In  October,  King  George  III.  fell  into 
his  final  and  irremediable  insanity,  and 
the  Prince  again  became  Eegent :  this 
time  with  almost  full  regal  powers.  It 
was  a  matter  of  no  interest  whatsoever  to 
Ireland ;  save  that  many  Catholics  were 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  it  removed 
the  only  real  obstacle  to  their  emancipa- 
tion—namely, the  stupid  scruples  of  the 
idiot  King  as  to  his  coronation  oath. 
The  Prince  had  made  many  professions — 


even  distinct  promises  and  pledges,  after- 
wards minutely  specified  by  O'Connell — 
that,  so  soon  as  he  should  enjoy  actual 
power,  he  would  do  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  bring  about  Catholic  Emancipation. 
In  1806,  he  had  made  such  a  pledge 
through  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  Vice- 
roy, in  order  to  induce  the  Catholics  to 
withhold  their  petitions ;  his  good  friends, 
the  Catholics,  were  to  trust  all  to  him, 
the  Prince.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  then  Chan- 
cellor, had,  in  the  same  year,  promulgated 
a  similar  promise  in  the  Prince's  name. 
He  had  himself  given  such  a  pledge  to 
Lord  Kenmare,  at  Cheltenham.  Finally, 
he  had  given  a  formal  verbal  pledge  to 
Lord  Fingal,  in  presence  of  Lord  Petre 
and  Lord  Clifford,  which  was  reduced  to 
writing  by  those  three  noblemen,  and 
signed  by  them  soon  after  the  interview 
ended.  The  Prince  had  now  uncontrolled 
power  ;  and,  as  usual,  the  Catholics  found 
themselves  cheated.  He  retained  as  his 
Prime  Minister  the  No-Popery  Perceval, 
and  was  surrounded  by  advisers  intensely 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  cause.  His  mistress 
at  that  time  was  the  wife  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford ;  and  the  conscience  of  that 
lady  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  the 
thought  of  conceding  any  right  to  persons 
who  believed  in  seven  sacraments.  Even 
the  two  Protestant  sacraments  were  one 
too  many  for  her  ladyship.* 

Almost  the  first  act  of  any  consequence 
done  in  Ireland,  after  the  Prince  became 
Regent,  was  a  State  prosecution  instituted 
against  the  Catholic  Committee,  in  the 
persons  of  two  of  its  members,  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  and  Doctor  Sheridan,  who  were 
charged  to  have  been  elected  as  delegates, 
in  breach  of  the  Convention  Act  The 
Government  had  been  long  watching  for 
this  chance,  and  now  the  Castle  strained 
every  nerve  to  insure  a  conviction.  Mr. 
Saurin,  Attorney -General,  commenced  his 
speech  thus :  •"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
you  and  the  public  tlvat  the  day  of  justice 
lias  at  last  arrived ;" — surely  a  most  ex- 
traordinary expression  under  the  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  these  Catholics  were 
but  peacefully  claiming  their  manifest 
right ;  and  seeing  that  the  crime  of  which 

*  Certain  resolutions  passed  in  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee but  too  plainly  referred  to  this  woman,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  "  fatal  witchery"  which  had  led 
the  Regent  to  form  a  Ministry  hostile  to  liberty  of 
conscience  in  Ireland.  The  enchantress  was  over 
fifty  years  of  age ;  and  her  husband  and  her  sou 
were  the  closest  boon-companions  of  the  lover  of 
the  father's  wife  and  of  the  son's  mother.  These 
famous  "  witchery "  resolutions  were  supposed  to 
have  so  strongly  aroused  the  Protestant  feelings  of 
the  Prince  as  to  adjourn  all  thought  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  for  many  years,  and  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  exceedingly  bad  grace  with  which 
King  George  IV.  at  last  assented  to  that  measure. 
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they  were  now  accused  was  unknown  to 
the  law  of  England.  Mr.  Bushe,  then 
Solicitor-General,  afterwards  Chief -Justice, 
speaking  of  the  committee,  constituted  as 
it  was,  thus  concluded  his  speech  upon 
that  trial :  "  Compare  such  a  constitution 
with  the  established  authorities  of  the 
land,  all  controlled,  confined  to  their  re- 
sistive spheres,  balancing  and  gravitating 
to  each  other — all  symmetry,  all  order, 
all  harmony.  Behold,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  prodigy  in  the  political  hemisphere, 
with  eccentric  course  and  portentous  glare, 
bond  by  no  attraction,  disdainin I  any 
orbit,  disturbing  the  system,  and  affright- 
ing the  world!  "  The  remedy  for  this 
horrible  comet  was  a  packed  jury,  which 
is  one  of  those  "established  authorities, 
all  symmetry  and  harmony,"  spoken  of 
by  Sir.  Bush<-.  A  conviction  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  Catholic  Committee,  in 
that  form,  ceased  to  exist.  Mr.  Nhiel 
Bays :  "  A  great  blow  had  been  struck  at 
the  cause,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  Ireland  recovered  from  it." 

1  Jut  although  that  organization  was  at 
an  end,  many  angry  meetings  were  held  ; 
and  the  Catholic  press  assumed  a  tone  of 
aggression  and  defiance  which  had  not 
been  usual  with  it.  Mr.  O'Connell,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Scully,  a  gentleman 
of  large  property  and  high  talent,  estab- 
lished a  newspaper;  and  both  in  the  press 
and  in  public  assemblies,  there  was  mani- 
fested by  the  popular  leaders  so  much 
boldness  and  activity,  as  assured  all  men 
that  the  cause  of  the  nation  was  now  in  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  hand. 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  had  been  appointed 
Irish  Secretary  of  State,  as  successor  to 
his  brother,  Lord  Wellington;  and  his 
administration  was  chiefly  noted  for  his 
circular  letter  against  meeting  in  conven- 
tions, with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Catholic  Committee.  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  Mr. 
ltobert  Peel,  who  proved  himself  during 
many  years  after  the  most  deadly,  and,  in- 
deed, most  fatal  foe  the  Irish  nation  ever 
encountered.  He  Mi  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age ;  and  continued  Chief  Secretary 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  closely 
studied  the  character  and  wants  of  the 
people ;  so  that  of  all  English  statesmen 
in  modern  times,  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be 
said  to  have  understood  Ireland  best, — to 
Ireland's  bitter  cost. 

In  1812,  Mr. Perceval,  the  "No- Popery" 
Prime  Minister,  was  assassinated  by  a 
maniac,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  a  change  of  administration 
became  necessary.  But  the  new  arrange- 
ments had  little  interest  for  Irishmen,  and 
presented  no  hope  of  any  approach  to  jus- 


tice in  the  treatment  of  that  country. 
Lord  Liverpool  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
both  Canning  and  Castlereagh  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  A  dissolution  of 
Parliament  and  general  election  followed, 
at  which  several  additional  "  Liberals  " 
were  returned  from  places  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Curran  was  persuaded  by  his  friends, 
and  invited  by  the  liberal  electors  of 
Newry,  to  permit  himself  to  be  placed  in 
nomination  for  that  borough.  He  had 
never,  since  the  Union,  sought  to  enter 
the  British  Parliament;  and  it  was  with 
no  sanguine  hope  of  being  able  to  effect 
any  good  there  for  his  country  that  he 
now  essayed  to  enter  public  life  once  more. 
He  was  defeated  at  Newry — defeated  by 
General  Needham,  one  of  the  military 
tyrants  who  had  dragooned  the  people 
into  insurrection  in  1798.  But  in  Mr. 
Cumin's  speech  on  that  occasion,  to  the 
electors  of  Newry,  though  imperfectly  re- 
]>orted,  is  found  a  passage  most  vividly 
depicting  the  condition  of  Ireland  twelve 
years  after  the  Union,  and  Curran's  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  and  effects  of  that 
measure.  He  said  :  "The  whole  history 
of  mankind  records  no  instance  of  any 
hostile  Cabinet,  perhaps  even  of  any 
Cabinet,  actuated  by  the  princii 
honour  or  of  shame.  The  Irish  ( 'atholie 
was,  therefore,  taught  to  believe  that  if 
he  surrendered  his  country  he  would  cease 
to  be  a  slave.  The  Irish  Protestant  was 
cajoled  into  the  belief  that,  if  he  con- 
curred in  the  surrender,  he  would  be 
placed  upon  the  neck  of  a  hostile  faction. 
Wretched  dupe!  you  might  as  well  per- 
suade the  jailor  that  he  is  less  a  prisoner 
than  the  captives  he  locks  up,  merely  lo- 
calise he  carries  the  key  in  his  jKickct. 
By  that  reciprocal  animosity,  however, 
Ireland  was  surrendered.  The  guilt  of  the 
surrender  was  most  atrocious;  the  conse- 
quences of  the  crime  moBt  tremendous  and 
exemplary.  We  put  ourselves  into  a  con- 
dition of  the  most  unqualified  servitude ; 
we  sold  our  country,  and  we  levied  upon 
ourselves  the  price  of  the  purchase;  we 
gave  up  the  right  of  disposing  of  our  own 
property;  we  yielded  to  a  foreign  le 
ture  to  decide  whether  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  their  projects,  or  their  profligacy, 
should  be  extracted  from  us  or  be  fur- 
nished by  themselves.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  our  scanty  means  have 
been  squandered  in  her  internal  corrup- 
tion as  profusely  as  our  best  blood  has 
been  wasted  in  the  madness  of  her  a 
sions,  or  the  feeble  folly  of  her  resistance. 
Our  debt  has,  accordingly,  been  increased 
more  than  ten-fold;  the  common  comforts 
of  life  have  been  vanishing  ;  we  are  sink- 
ing into  beggary ;  our  poor  people  have 
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been  worried  by  cruel  and  unprincipled 
prosecutions ;  and  the  instruments  of  our 
Government  have  been  almost  simplified 
into  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  hangman." 
This  dismal  picture  of  the  condition  of  his 
country  could  not  have  been  made  in  so 
public  a  manner,  and  by  a  man  of  Curran's 
character,  unless  it  had  been  true.  He 
could  not  have  ventured  to  tell  a  large 
assembly  of  his  countrymen  that  they 
were  ground  down  by  taxes  and  sinking 
into  beggary,  if  they  could  all  have  risen 
up  and  contradicted  him  on  the  spot. 
Besides,  the  evidence  from  other  quarters 
is  too  clear  and  strong  to  allow  us  to  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  any  one  feature  in  the 
sombre  scene  he  depicts.  The  country 
was,  during  all  those  years,  as  usual,  dis- 
turbed now  and  then  by  a  vindictive 
murder  of  some  bailili',  or  agent,  who  had 
turned  poor  families  adrift,  and  pulled 
down  their  houses ;  or  some  tithe-proctor, 
who  had  seized  on  a  widow's  stack-yard. 
And  all  these  acts  of  vengeance  or  despair 
were  uniformly  treated  as  seditious  "in- 
surrections." Ireland,  therefore,  remained 
under  an  almost  uninterrupted  Insurrec- 
tion Act.  The  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus  had 
been  suspended  in  1800  by  the  Act  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Rebellion;  that  Act  had 
been  continued  in  1801,  and  again  in  1804, 
and  had  been  replaced  in  1807  by  another 
martial  law  (substantially  the  same  law), 
called  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  wa3 
maintained  until  1810.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  bowsteadily  the  same  exceptional 
coercion  laws,  but  with  ingenious  varia- 
tions of  name,  have  been  continued  down 
to  this  day. 

When  Mr.  Curran  mentioned  that  the 
people  were  "  worried  by  cruel  and  un- 
principled prosecutions,"  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  the  long  series  of  ' '  special  com- 
missions "  sent  down  in  state  to  the  coun- 
try, to  hang  up  some  scores  of  haggard 
wretches,  and  to  terrify  the  rest;  he  was 
thinking  of  the  many  fathers  of  poor 
families,  who  were  often  dragged  to  jail 
without  a  charge  against  them,  and  with- 
out the  right  to  demand  a  trial ;  he  was 
thinking  of  the  free  course  which  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  gave  to  the 
vindictive  outrages  of  Orange  magistrates, 
and  to  the  fanatical  rage  of  packed  juries. 

So  uniform  has  been  the  long  passion 
of  Ireland — generation  after  generation 
wasting  and  withering  under  the  very 
same  atrocity  which  calls  itself  "  Govern- 
ment;" the  children  losing  heart  and 
hope,  as  their  fathers  had  done,  and  be- 
getting a  progeny  to  pine  away  under  the 
same  miseries  still — until  they  are  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  a  just  God  reigns  over 
the  earth. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
1813-1821. 

Grattm  r  Emancipation  Bill— More  Veto— Quaran- 
totti— Unanimity  in  Ireland  against  Vtto — Mr. 
Peel  and  bis  New  Police — Stipendiary  Magis- 
trates—Close  of  the  War  —  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons— Waterloo — Evil  Effects  on  Ireland— 
The  Irish  Legion  in  France — Its  Fate— Miles 
Byrne  and  his  Friends — Effects  of  the  Peace  in 
Impoverishing  the  IriBh — Cheap  Ejectment  Law 
passed  —  Beginning  of  Extermination  —  "Sur- 
plus Population  "—Catholic  Claims  Ruined  by 
the  Peace— oi  onnell  and  Catholic  Board — Board 
Suppressed — O'Connell  in  Court-His  Audacity 
— His  Scorn  of  tho  Dublin  Corporation — Duel 
with  D'Esterre— Distress  in  Ireland— Famine  of 
1817 — Coercion  in  Ireland — "Six  Acts"  in  Eng- 
land— Mr.  Plunket's  Emancipation  Bill — Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  York — Royal  Visit  to  Ireland — 
Catholics  Cheated  Again. 

Mr.  Grattan  made  his  final  effort  to 
effect  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, in  1813.  The  bill  which  he  pro- 
posed was  a  very  imperfect  and  restricted 
one;  but  it  provided  that  Catholics  should 
sit  in  Parliament,  and  hold  certain  offices, 
excepting  those  of  Lord  -  Chancellor, 
either  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  and  that 
of  Lord-Lieutenant,  or  Lord-Deputy,  in 
Ireland.  It  did  not  include  a  provision 
for  the  Royal  veto  upon  Catholic  bishops. 
The  debate  which  ensued  is  scarce  worth 
recording,  inasmuch  as,  after  several 
amendments  providing  for  veto,  and  at 
last  an  amendment  striking  out  the  clause 
enabling  Catholics  to  sit  and  vote  in  Par- 
liament, the  bill  was  withdrawn,  and 
finally  lost. 

The  veto  amendments  proposed  by 
Castlereagh  and  Canning  were  the  work 
of  Sir  John  Hippesley,  that  indefatigable 
patron  of  veto.  They  proposed  to  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  loyalty  of  those  proposed 
for  episcopal  functions,  and  to  exercise  a 
surveillance  and  control  over  their  official 
correspondence  with  Rome.  But  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  now  fully  alive  to 
the  insidious  nature  of  this  proposal ;  and 
both  clergy  and  people,  with  great  unan- 
imity, rejected  all  idea  of  Emancipation 
upon  any  such  terms.  But  the  English 
Catholics,  not  having  any  national  interest 
at  stake  in  the  matter,  were  quite  favour- 
able to  the  project,  and  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  have  it  accepted  at  Rome, 
and  recommended  from  thence.  El 
influence  was  then  very  strong  at  Rome. 
The  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  France;  and 
it  was  to  the  coalition  of  European  sove- 
reigns against  Buonaparte  that  the  Court 
of  Rome  looked  for  its  re-establishment. 
A  certain  Monsisrnor  Quarantotti  exer- 
cised in  the  year  1814  the  official  authority 
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of  the  Pope,  and  was  induced,  under  Eng- 
lish influence,  to  recommend  submission 
to  the  veto  in  a  letter  or  rescript  to  "  the 
Right  Rev.  William  Poynter,"  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  the  London  district.  As 
the  question  of  veto  at  that  period  occu- 
pied so  large  a  share  of  public  attention 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  it  may 
be  but  just  to  let  this  Monsignor  Quar- 
antotti  state,  in  his  own  way,  the  view 
which  was  taken  of  it  at  Rome;  and 
therefore  we  give  an  extract  from  the  most 
material  passage  of  his  rescript: — 

"As  to  the  desire  of  the  Government 
to  be  informed  of  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  are  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  bishop 
or  dean,  and  to  be  assured  that  they 
possess  those  qualifications  which  hflinHfl 
to  a  faithful  subject ;  as  to  the  intention 
also,  of  forming  a  board  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  those  ]K>ints,  by  inquiring  into 
the  character  of  those  who  shall  be  pre- 
sented, and  reporting  thereon  to  the 
King,  according  to  the  tenor  of  your 
lordship's  letter;  and,  linally,  as  to  the 
determination  of  Government  to  have 
none  admitted  to  those  dignities  who 
either  are  not  natural-born  subjects,  or 
who  have  not  been  residents  in  the  king- 
dom for  four  years  preceding.  As  all 
these  provisions  regard  matters  that  are 
merely  political,  they  are  entitled  to  all 
indulgence.  It  is  better,  indeed,  that  the 
prelates  of  our  Church  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  King,  in  order  that  they  may 
exercise  their  ministry  with  his  full  con- 
currence, and  also  that  there  may  be  no 
doubts  of  their  integrity,  even  with  those 
who  are  not  in  the  hosom  of  the  Church. 
For  '  it  behoveth  a  bishop  (as  the  Apostle 
teaches,  1  Tim.  iii.  7)  even  to  have  a 
good  witness  from  those  who  are  not  of 
the  Church.'  Upon  these  principles  we, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  intrusted  to  us, 
grant  permission  that  those  who  are 
elected  to  and  proposed  for  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  by  the  clergy,  may  be 
admitted  or  rejected  by  the  King,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  proposed.  When  there- 
fore the  clergy  shall  have,  according  to 
the  usual  custom,  elected  those  whom 
they  shall  judge  most  worthy  in  the 
Lord  to  possess  those  dignities,  the  Me- 
tropolitan of  the  province,  in  Ireland,  or 
the  senior  Vicar-Apostolic  of  England 
and  Scotland,  shall  give  notice  of  the 
election,  that  the  King's  approbation  or 
dissent  may  be  had  thereupon.  If  the 
candidates  be  rejected,  others  shall  be 
proposed  who  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
King ;  but  if  approved  of,  the  Metropoli- 
tan or  Vicar-Apostolic,  as  above,  shall 
send  the  documents  to  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation here,  the  members  whereof,  hav- 


ing duly  weighed  the  merits  of  each, 
shall  take  measures  for  the  obtainment  of 
canonical  institution  from  His  Holiness. 
I  perceive  also  that  another  duty  is 
assigned  to  the  Board  above-mentioned 
— namely,  that  they  are  charged  to  in- 
spect all  letters  written  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  to  any  of  the  British  clergy, 
and  examine  carefully  whether  they  con- 
tain anything  which  may  be  injurious  to 
the  Government,  or  anywise  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity.  Inasmuch  as  a  com- 
munication on  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual 
affairs  with  the  head  of  the  Church  is 
not  forbidden,  and  as  the  inspection  of 
the  Board  relates  to  political  subjects 
only,  this  also  must  be  submitted  to.  It 
is  right  that  the  Government  should  not 
have  cause  to  entertain  any  suspicion  with 
regard  to  the  communication  between  us. 
What  we  write  will  bear  the  eyes  of  the. 
world,  for  we  intermeddle  not  with  mat- 
ters of  a  political  nature,  but  are  occupied 
about  those  things  which  the  Divine  and 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  good  order 
of  the  Church,  appear  to  require.  Those 
matters  only  are  to  be  kept  under  the 
seal  of  silence  which  pertain  to  the  juris- 
diction of  conscience  within  us  ;  and  of 
this  it  appears  to  me  sufficient  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  clauses  of  the  law 
alluded  to.  We  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  so  wise  a  Government  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  while  it  studies  to  provide 
for  the  public  security,  does  not  on  that 
account  wish  to  compel  the  Catholics  to 
desert  their  religion;  but  would  rather  be 
pleased  that  they  should  be  careful  ob- 
servers of  it.  For  our  holy  and  truly 
Divine  religion  is  most  favourable  to 
public  authority,  is  the  best  support  of 
thrones,  and  the  most  powerful  teacher 
both  of  loyalty  and  patriotism." 

This  did  by  no  means  suit  the  views 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  or  their  idea  of 
"loyalty  and  patriotism."  As  they  did 
not  themselves  "  possess  those  qualifica- 
tions which  belong  to  a  faithful  subject," 
they  naturally  thought  that  their  clergy 
should  not.  They  believed,  indeed,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  loyalty  and 
faithful  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  clergy,  towards  a  foreign 
and  hostile  Government,  meant  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  formal  abandonment 
of  the  people  to  the  mercy  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  a  desertion  of  the  cause  of 
those  faithful  and  devoted  Catholics  who 
had  stood  by  their  clergy  in  the  worst  of 
times,  when  a  price  was  set  upon  a  priest's 
head.  In  fact,  the  sequel  proved  that  the 
Irish  clergy  of  that  day  were  not  so  base 
as  it  was  hoped  they  would  be.  The 
bishops   sent  a  strong  remonstrance   to 
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Rome  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Murray, 
coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
which,  however,  was  not  regarded  in  the 
least,  so  powerful  was  the  political  in 


country  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  The  men  chosen 
for  this  office  of  stipendiary  magistrate 
have  been  usually  briefless  barristers,  or 


fluence  of  England  in  the  councils  of  the   broken-down  politicians  in  a  small  way, 


Holy  See.  Doctor  Murray  returned  to 
Ireland.  At  a  meeting  of  the  prelates 
very  energetic  resolutions  were  adopted, 
one  of  which  ran  in  these  terms: — 
"  Though  we  sincerely  venerate  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff  as  visible  Head  of  the 
Church,  we  do  not  conceive  that  our 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  can  or  ought 
to  be  removed  by  any  determination  of 
His  Holiness,  adopted,  or  intended  to  be 
adopted,  not  only  without  our  concurrence, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  our  repeated 
resolutions,  and  the  very  energetic  me- 
morial presented  on  our  behalf,  and  so 
ably  supported  by  our  deputy,  the  most 
Rev.  Doctor  Murray,  who,  in  that 
quality,  was  more  competent  to  inform 
His  Holiness  of  the  real  state  and  in- 
terests of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  than  any  other  with  whom  lie  is 
said  to  luzve  consulted. " 

This  last  phrase  meant  the  emissaries 
of  the  English  Catholics,  then  busy  at 
Rome;  and  the  English  Catholics  have 
been  at  all  times  as  zealous  and  resolute 
to  keep  Ireland  subject  to  English  do- 
mination in  all  respects,  as  any  "  No- 
Popery"  Briton  or  Orange  Grand-Master 
could  be.  The  resolutions  were  signed  by 
all  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  and 
transmitted  to  Rome  by  the  same  Doctor 
Murray,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cork.  A  vehement  agitation  was  aroused 
in  Ireland,  which  extended  to  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  clergy  ;  and,  under  the 
potent  impulse  of  O'Connell,  a  resolute 
spirit  of  resistance  manifested  itself  in  the 
whole  Catholic  population,  against  any 
orders  or  recommendations  coming  even 
from  Rome  itself,  tending  to  enchain  their 
national  Church. 

While  this  veto  commotion  agitated  the 
Catholics,  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  the  Irish  Sec- 
retary, was  engaged  in  re-organizing  and 
greatly  increasing  the  Constabulary  force, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  a  more  efficient 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
Government  for  the  coercion  of  the  country, 
and  the  detection  of  seditious  proceedings. 
With  the  same  view,  Mr.  Peel  invented 
and  established  the  class  of  stipendiary  or 
police  magistrates,  who  were  to  take  their 
instructions  from  the  Castle,  and  whose 
business  was  to  control  and  direct,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  proceedings  of  justices  of 
the  peace  at  petty  sessions  and  quarter 
sessions,  and  to  guard  against  any  move- 
ment of  independent  feeling  on  the  part  of 
2  I 


to  whom  the  salary  was  a  desirable  liveli- 
hood ;  and  as  they  have  at  least  legal 
phrases  at  their  command,  a  supposed 
acquaintance  with  the  views  of  the  Castle, 
and  great  self-importance  of  manner,  it 
has  been  found  in  practice  that  these  paid 
officials  have  really,  to  a  great  extent, 
controlled  and  managed  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  which,  in  all  conscience, 
had  been  bad  enough  before.  Mr.  Peel's 
police  arrangements  were  extremely  un- 
popular ;  and  his  new  constables  and 
stipendiaries  were  popularly  termed 
Peelers.  But  although  the  Irish,  by  an  in- 
fallible instinct,  abhorred  the  new  system, 
they  were  yet  far  from  suspecting  to  what 
a  deadly  use  Mr.  Peel  would  eventually 
put  his  new  force. 

In  the  meantime,  the  grand  war  of 
coalized  Europe  against  the  French  Em- 
pire drew  to  a  close.  The  French  armies 
were  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  people,  aided  by  a 
British  force  under  Lord  Wellington — for 
the  English  Government,  with  the  great 
object  of  crushing  the  French,  was  will- 
ing, in  a  distant  country,  to  ally  itself 
even  with  patriotism.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  after  the  tremendous  slaughter 
at  Leipsic  (in  which  he  fought  all  Europe), 
had  been  obliged  gradually  to  withdraw 
his  forces  into  France.  But  though  he 
made  a  most  brilliant  and  fierce  resistance 
to  the  advance  of  the  allies,  they  sur- 
rounded Paris  in  overwhelming  numbers  ; 
and  the  great  Emperor  was  forced,  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  abdicate  at  Fontainbleau. 
The  coalized  kings  and  oligarchies  of 
Europe  triumphed ;  and  the  expelled 
Bourbons  came  back  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  France  for  awhile.  The  "  Congress  of 
Vienna"  was  called,  to  settle  Europe 
upon  the  basis  of  a  distinct  denial  of  every 
human  right  and  every  national  aspiration; 
and  the  fitting  representative  of  England 
in  that  Congress  was  no  other  than  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  artizanof  the  Irish  Union. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  compass 
of  this  narrative  to  detail  the  wonderful 
series  of  events  which  followed — the  escape 
of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  the  enthusiastic 
uprising  of  France  in  his  favour,  the  tri- 
colour flying  from  steeple  to  steeple,  the 
reign  of  a  Hundred  Days,  the  renewed 
concentration  of  the  forces  of  the  allies,  and 
the  sad  disaster  of  Waterloo.  Waterloo, 
like  every  other  triumph  of  the  arms  and 
policy  of  England,  was,  of  course,  a  fatal 
misfortune  to  Ireland.      It  confirmed  the 
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odious  rule  of  an  insolent  oligarchy  both 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  placed  it 
high,  as  was  hoped  and  believed,  above  all 
apprehension  of  revolution  and  democracy. 
Waterloo  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  interest 
in  Catholic  claims  on  the  part  even  of  the 
"  Liberals,"  and  adjourned  for  fourteen 
years  all  thought  either  of  Emancipation 
or  of  Reform.  The  defeat  of  Waterloo  was 
not,  indeed,  so  much  a  defeat  for  France, 
as  for  other  oppressed  countries  of  Europe; 
for  in  France  the  great  revolution  had 
been  accomplished,  and  its  work  could  not 
be  undone.  In  France,  all  religious  sects 
were  equal,  and  remained  equal 
the  law  ;  all  feudal  privilege  was,  and  re- 
mained, abolished  ;  and  all  men,  like  all 
religions,  were  on  an  equal  footing  ;  in 
France,  the  j>eople  were  in  possession,  and 
remained  in  possession,  of  the  great  con- 
fiscated estates,  each  one  of  which  made 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  farms  for  free 
peasants  ;  in  P ranee,  tithes  were,  and  re- 
niaimd,  alx>lished  ;  the  highest  dignity  of 
ite  was  oj>en  to  the  meanest  me- 
chanic ;  the  highest  grade  in  the  army  to 
the  humblest  private.  It  was  earnestly 
hoped,  indi  i  d.  by  the  eoalized  allies  of  the 
Bourbons,  that  the  forcible  restoration  of 
that  family  would  reverse  and 

abolish  all  these  dangerous  privileges  of 
the  French  people— but  that  was  impos- 
sible. The  sentiment  and  practice  of 
justioe  and  equality  had  entered  too  deeply 
into  the  life  and  soul  of  France  to  be 
eradicated  even  by  foreign  bayonets.  But 
for  Ireland,  the  case  was  very  different. 
.  irehension  of  a  triumph  of  "  French 

principles"—  that  is,  principles  of  equality 
and  justice— which  had  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  dreadful  bugbear  to  the 
British  oligarchy — was  now  at  an  end  ; 
and  privilege,  and  Church  and  State,  and 
the  "  Ascendancy,"  reigned  supreme. 

Of  the  armies  which  triumphed  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  about  one-fourth  con- 
of  British  troops  ;  and  of  these 
"  British"  troops,  nearly  one-half  were 
Irish.  It  is  a  shame  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess it.  Their  country  can  take  no  pride 
in  those  Irishmen ;  Irish  history  refuses 
to  know  their  names.  They  fought  under 
a  commander  who  always  opposed  and 
denied  their  right  to  rank  on  an  equality 
with  his  other  soldiers  ;  they  fought  to 
perpetuate  a  domination  which  oppressed 
and  despised  them  ;  fought  against  their 
own  enfranchisement,  and  their  own  right 
to  land  and  life  on  their  own  soil  ;  and  to 
establish,  on  an  immovable  basis,  that 
odious  British  system  which  lias  since 
degraded,  impoverished,  and  almost  de- 
populated their  country.  While  a  vestige 
of  genuine  Irish  feeling  remains  amongst 


our  people,  Irishmen  will  speak  with  pride 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy,  and  with 
shame  and  repugnance  of  the  Irish  regi- 
ments at  Waterloo. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  true  Irishmen 
in  the  sendee  of  France  at  that  period. 
The  Irish  Legion,  the  relies  of  '!)S,  as  the 
old  brigades  were  the  relics  of  Limerick. 
In  this  Legion  and  its  gallant  officers, 
Ware,  Allen,  Byrne,  Corbet,  Lawless, 
MacShechy,  centred  the  genuine  military 
renown  of  the  Irish  race  at  that  day. 
But  the  Legion  was  not  present  at  Water- 
loo; it  had  fought  through  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  and  had  taken  part  in  some  of 
the  last  battles  of  the  campaign  of  1SI-4. 
It  had  thus  been  sadly  reduced  in  num- 
bers; and  during  the  first  Restoration, 
•lie  Hundred  Days),  it  had  been 
entirely  rc-organized,  and  reduced  to  a 
ment.  At  the  time  of  the  final  si 
on  the  plains  of  Belgium,  the  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Montrcuil,  on  the  shore 
of  the  British  Channel:  and  after  the 
calamity  of  Waterloo,  and  the  treacherous 
capture  of  Napoleon,  the  Irish  rcjiment, 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  was 
disbanded  ;  and  the  ofiicers  were  al- 
lowed at  first  to  retire  upon  their  half- 
pay  to  any  town  they  might  select  in 
France,  where,  says  the  venerable  Miles 
Byrne,  "they  hoped  at  least  to  enjoy  their 
pittance  and  the  protection  of  the  law." 
But  it  is  mortifying  to  learn  that  t !. 
the  paramount  influence  of  I 
with  the  new  Government,  and  th 

•  compliance  of  Clarke,  Due.  tie 
Feltre  (himself  the  son  of  an  Irishman), 
these  forlorn  exiles  were  bed  with 

a  mean  malignity,  which  only  the  spite  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  could  have  suggested. 
Before  quitting  Montrcuil  to  be  disbanded, 
orders  bad  been  given  to  deface  and  de- 
stroy all  their  insignia  and  memorials  of 
service — a  bitter  ordeal  for  the  \< 
heroes.  Colonel  Byrne,  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished memoirs,  gives  some  account  of  the 
a  If  air.     He  says : — 

"Two  beautiful  standards  were  sent  to 
Spain  by  the  Emperor  in  IS  10,  for  the 
second  and  third  battalions  of  the 
regiment,  but  they  were  left  at  Valadolid, 
as  those  battalions  were  then  in  Portugal. 
These  standards  were  brought  to  the  depot 
of  the  regiment,  and  were  destroyed  by 
Lieutenant  Montague  at  Montreui].  They 
were  green,  with  a  large  harp  in  the  centre. 
On  one  side,  in  gold  letters,  'Napoleon  I. 
to  the  second  Irish  Battalion.'  And  on 
the  other,  'The  Independence  of  Ireland.' 
The  third  the  same.  The  Eagle  was  car- 
ried by  the  first  battalion,  which,  of 
course,  had  its  colours  like  the  others." 
"The  ofiicers  of  the  council  left  at  Mon- 
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treuil  received  two-thirds  of  their  pay 
until  the  February  following,  and  when 
all  was  finished,  they  retired  on  half-pay 
like  the  other  officers,  hoping  at  least  to 
remain  unmolested.  But  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  brave  regiment 
was  disbanded  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the 
Irish  officers  were  made  to  feel  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  English  influence  pre- 
vailed in  the  French  councils. 

"Commandant  Allen,  who  had  retired 
to  Melon,  was  ordered  from  that  town 
to  Rouen ;  and,  passing  by  Paris,  was 
there  arrested  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Feltre,  and  informed  he  must  quit  the 
French  territory  without  delay.  Thus, 
without  trial  or  judgment,  one  of  those 
officers  whose  gallant  actions  had  gained 
such  renown  for  the  Irish  regiment,  both 
iu  Spain  and  Silesia,  was  to  be  banished 
from  his  adopted  country,  by  the  orders 
of  General  Clarke,  the  son  of  an  Irishman." 

Many  others  of  the  officers,  including 
Mih 's  Byrne  himself,  were  in  like  manner 
ordered  in  the  harshest  manner  to  quit 
France;  but  long  afterwards  we  tind  most 
of  them  again  upon  active  duty  in  the 
French  service.  Scarcely  one  was  base 
enough  to  offer  his  services  to  England; 
and  nothing  could  irritate  these  gentle- 
men so  much  as  any  suggestion  of  seeking 
a  British  pardon,  or  accepting  a  British 
favour.* 

Poor  Curran,  when  near  his  last,  and 
in  great  misery  of  body  and  mind,  had 
a  visit  to  Paris  in  August,  1814, 
and  had  met  there  some  of  the  Irish 
officers.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which 
afterwards  was  made  public,  he  hail 
spoken  of  his  wish  to  see  mercy  and 
VMgMMiM  shown  them  by  the  i 
Government.  Miles  Byrne  tells  us  in  his 
memoirs  :— 

' '  I  recollect  a  coincidence.  In  August, 
1814,  whilst  at  Avesnes,  Inspector-General 
Burke  was  preparing  his  report  to  the 
Minister  of  War  on  the  merits  and  claims 
of  the  brave  Irish  officers  returning  from 
the  Russian  prisons  of  Siberia,  as  well  as 
those  officers  who  escaped  from  Flushing, 
and  from  the  English  pontons,  Curran's 
very  ill-timed  and  most  sdly  letters  from 
Paris,  in  August,  1814,  to  his  friend, 
Councillor  Denis  Lube,  were  published  in 
the  Dublin  newspapers.  The  following 
extract  is  from  one  of  them  on  the  Irish 
exdes : — 


♦The  officers  of  the  Legion  were  almost  all 
restored  afterwards  to  active  service  in  the  armies 
of  their  adopted  country.  Corbet  becami' 
General,  and  for  some  time  commanded  at  Caen. 
Miles  Byrne  was  commandant  of  Patras,  in  the 
war  of  Greece,  and  died  in  1862;  his  rank  was 
that  of  Chef  tie  Bataillon  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Regi- 
ment of  the  Line. 


" '  I  had  hopes  that  England  might  let 
them  back.  The  season  and  the  power  of 
mischief  is  long  past ;  the  number  is 
almost  too  small  to  do  credit  to  the  mercy 
that  casts  a  look  upon  them.  But  they 
are  destined  to  give  their  last  recollection 
of  the  green  fields  they  are  never  to 
behold,  on  a  foreign  deathbed,  and  to  lose 
the  sad  delight  of  fancied  visits  to  them 
in  a  distant  grave.' 

"It  caused  no  little  indignation  amongst 
the  Irish  officers  who  had  read  it,  and 
several  of  them  met  at  dinner  at  the  Trois 
Freres,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  to  talk  it 
over.  These  were  General  Lawless,  who 
came  in  from  Saint  Gcrmains  for  the 
meeting,  Commandant  O'Reilly,  Captain 
Luke  Lawless,  Edward  Lewens,  and  John 
Sweetman,  &c.  We  were  a  mixture  of 
civil  and  military  at  dinner. 

"  General  Lawless  asked  Arthur  Barker, 
as  the  youngest  (for  he  was  still  a  student 
at  the  Irish  College),  to  read  those  famous 
letters.  When  read,  General  Lawless, 
turning  to  Lewens,  said:  'You  must 
have  told  Curran  that  our  number  was 
not  worth  the  commiseration  of  Castle- 
reagh. '  '  Me,  Sir !  '  cried  Lewens,  in  a 
great  passion ;  'how  could  you  think  me 
capable  of  any  such  thing?'  General 
Lawless  rejoined :  '  Of  the  exiles  at  Paris, 
Curran  only  saw  you  and  Corbet.'  It 
would  have  been  better  hail  he  vented 
his  spleen  and  ill -humour  on  something 
else.  He  might  have  let  the  brave  Irish 
officers  who  have  escaped  the  dan 
their  various  campaigns  be  again  placed 
on  active  service." 

Indeed,  to  the  very  last,  we  find  the 
survivors  of  these  noble  Irish  exiles  look- 
ing forward  with  anxious  hope  to  a 
renewal  of  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, that  they  might  have  one  other 
chance  of  striking  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
enemy  of  their  country.  We  may  be 
excused  for  giving  one  other  characteristic 
extract  from  the  Byrne  memoir.  S] leak- 
ing of  Corbet  (who  died  a  French  Major- 
General),  Colonel  Byrne  says  : 

"General  Corbet  was  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  Knight  of  Saint  Louis, 
and  Commander  of  the  Order  of  thk 
Saviour  in  Greece.  He  valued  those  dis- 
tinctions as  highly  honourable,  no  doubt, 
but  he  would  sometimes  say :  '  How 
much  the  more  valuable  would  they  have 
been,  had  they  been  gained  in  the  cause 
of  my  native  country ! '  And  to  his  last 
moment  he  lamented  that  her  independ- 
ence was  not  obtained ;  and  he  seemed 
ever  anxious  for  something  to  arise  be- 
tween the  governments  of  France  and 
England  which  might  prove  beneficial  to 
his  own  country. 
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"In  1840,  we  frequently  consulted 
about  the  way  we  could  be  best  employed 
to  serve  Ireland,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  France  and  England,  which  was 
then  on  the  point  of  being  declared.  I 
remember  one  day,  after  an  audience  he 
had  had  with  the  Minister  of  War,  on  the 
situation  of  Ireland,  he  told  me  that  the 
Minister,  General  Schneider,  was  very 
desirous  to  have  a  conversation  with  me, 
respecting  the  reliance  which  could  be 
placed  on  the  then  leader  of  the  Irish, 
when  a  French  army  should  land  in 
Ireland.  When  he  saw  that  there  was  to 
be  no  war  with  England,  he  would  speak 
to  me  of  going  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  sure,  he  said,  that  from 
that  country,  one  day  or  other,  Ireland 
would  receive  ultimate  assistance." 

So  the  wholesome  tradition  is  handed 
down  unbroken;  any  and  every  foe  of 
England  is  the  Irish  exile's  friend;  and 
the  power  of  Britain  must  be,  indeed, 
broadly  and  deeply  based,  if  it  for  ever 
withstand  the  long-gathering  temiwst  of 
just  wrath  which  has  been  laid  up  against 
the  day  of  wrath. 

The  close  of  the  great  war  on  the 
Continent  had  certain  direct  effects  upon 
Ireland.  The  immense  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  for  victualling  of  armies 
and  fortresses,  had  maintained  high  prices ; 
and  as  large  numbers  of  the  small  farmers 
then  possessed  leases — granted  by  land- 
lords in  order  to  manufacture  voting  free- 
holders— the  }>eople  generally  lived  with 
some  approach  to  comparative  comfort. 
Immense  contracts  for  the  provisioning  of 
the  English  navy  were  also  made  at  Cork ; 
and  thus  the  war  prices,  one  way  and 
another,  brought  money  into  the  country, 
which  was  not  all  immediately  sent  out 
again,  but  actually  circulated  to  some 
extent  amongst  the  people.  It  is  true 
that  landlords,  wherever  they  had  tenants 
from  year  to  year,  steadily  raised  the 
rents  as  prices  advanced,  but  still  the 
good-natured  and  kindly  people  helped 
one  another;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  not  very  much  of  either  extermina- 
tion or  emigration.  In  1815,  however, 
and  the  few  following  years,  prices  of 
grain,  cattle,  and  other  produce,  fell  very 
low,  and  rents  were  not  reduced  in  pro- 
portion. The  increase  of  population — for 
there  were  now  six  millions  of  people  in 
Ireland — produced  that  deadly  competi- 
tion for  small  farms  which  has  enabled 
Irish  landlords  to  wring  the  vitals  out  of 
a  helpless  peasantry,  who  had  been  left  no 
other  resource  but  labour  on  the  land. 
Extermination  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  good  earnest  just  after 
"  French  principles "    were    crushed    at 


Waterloo;  and,  to  facilitate  this  process 
for  the  landlords,  by  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Robert  Peel,  the  first  of  the  series  of 
cheap  ejectment  laws  was  passed  in  this 
very  year,  1815.  It  provided  that,  in  all 
cases  of  holdings,  the  rent  of  which  was 
under  £20 — which  included  the  whole 
class  of  small  farms — the  assistant-bar- 
rister, at  sessions,  could  make  a  decree, 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  to  eject  a 
man  from  house  and  farm.  Two  years 
after,  the  proceedings  in  ejectment  were 
still  further  simplified  and  facilitated  by 
an  Act  making  the  sole  evidence  of  a 
landlord  or  his  agent  sufficient  testimony 
for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  rent  due. 
By  these  two  Acts  it  was  rendered  \ery 
easy  to  sweep  out  on  the  highways  the 
whole  population  of  a  village  or  a  town- 
land  ;  and  this  was  very  often  done 
towards  tenants  at  will— a  race  of  beings 
which  exists  in  no  country  of  Europe  save 
Ireland.  As  for  the  possessors  of  a  forty  - 
shUling  freehold,  their  leases  and  their 
voting  capacity  protected  them  for  a  tini". 
It  is  about  this  date  that  we  first  meet 
with  the  expression,  "surplus  population 
in  Ireland ;  although,  indeed,  the  idea 
itself  had  been  common  enough  nearly  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  when  Swift  pub* 
lished  his  "  Modest  Proposal."  At  all 
events,  it  is  evident  that  from  this 
moment,  and  for  many  years  after,  every 
English  statesman,  publicist,  and  political 
economist,  held  it  as  the  grand  funda- 
mental maxim  in  treating  of  Irish  affairs, 
that  there  was  a  surplus  population  in 
that  island,  and  the  steadiest  and  most 
earnest  aim  of  every  administration,  of 
every  party,  has  been  to  devise  and 
execute  some  sure  method  of  removing— 
that  is,  extirpating  or  killing — the  said 
surplus.  The  young  Irish  Secretary,  Mr. 
Peel,  who  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  had,  of 
course,  turned  his  attention  to  this 
momentous  object,  and  had  commenced 
operations,  as  we  have  seen,  by  laws  pro- 
viding for  cheap  and  easy  ejectment ;  but 
he  had  yet  other  methods  in  his  mind 
which  were  not  then  matured,  or  for 
which  the  time  was  not  yet  come. 

The  effect  of  the  peace  upon  the  pros- 
pects and  claims  of  Catholics  was  alto- 
gether adverse  and  discouraging.  Eng- 
land felt  not  only  secure  but  triumphant, 
and,  according  to  the  invariable  rule,  it 
fared  ill  with  Ireland.  The  English  oli- 
garchy and  its  dependent,  the  Irish  Ascen- 
dancy, were  absolutely  drunken  with  an 
insolent  and  malignant  pride.  Concession 
of  anything  was  no  longer  to  be  thought 
of;  and  if  any  person  presumed  to  hint 
that  there  existed  such  a  thing  as  human 
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rights,  he  was  set  down  as  a  Jacobin. 
A  "Catholic  Board"  had  maintained  its 
struggling  existence  until  the  middle  of 
summer,  1814.  But  whenever  the  news 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  imprison- 
ment of  Napoleon  arrived  in  England, 
orders  were  at  once  sent  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
suppress  the  board  summarily  by  proclam- 
ation, which  was  accordingly  done  upon 
the  3d  of  June,  in  that  year.  The 
board  met  no  more ;  but,  under  O'Connell's 
direction,  the  agitation  took  the  form  of 
"Aggregate  Meetings" — thus  avoiding  all 
possibility  of  incurring  the  penalties  of 
the  Convention  Act,  while  the  meetings 
were  even  more  useful  than  the  board  in 
arousing  the  people,  diffusing  sound  infor- 
mation as  to  their  rights  and  their  wrongs, 
and  keeping  up  a  continual  public  com- 
mentary upon  current  events.  There 
ensued,  however,  differences  and  dissen- 
sions amongst  the  Catholic  leaders  as  to 
the  most  expedient  policy  to  be  pursued. 
The  veto  question  had  not  yet  entirely 
subsided,  and  something  of  the  old 
jealousy  between  the  aristocratic  Catho- 
lics and  the  mass  of  the  people  revived. 
Lord  Fingal,  in  fact,  together  with  some 
other  Catholic  gentlemen  of  rank,  and 
others  who  courted  rank  and  position, 
retired  from  all  participation  in  public 
affairs  for  some  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
O'Connell  led  and  stirred  the  democracy. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a 
most  arduous  and  difficult  enterprise  for 
him,  although  then  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  vast  powers,  to  keep  alive  the  cause 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  at  all  in  those 
days  of  triumphant  bigotry  and  tyranny. 
Bichard  Lalor  Shiel,  speaking  of  this 
gloomy  period,  scruples  not  to  say :  "  The 
hopes  of  the  Catliolics  fell  with  the  peace. 
A  long  interval  elapsed  in  which  nothing 
very  important  or  deserving  of  record 
took  place.  A  political  lethargy  spread 
itself  over  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
the  assemblies  of  the  Catholics  became 
more  unfrequent,  and  their  language  more 
despondent  and  hopeless  than  it  had  ever 
beeu."  •  And  never  before,  for  half  a 
century,  had  the  "Protestant  interest" 
shown  itself  so  aggressive  and  so  spiteful 
towards  the  Catholic  people.  O'Connell, 
by  his  activity  and  audacity,  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  greater  part  of  this  Pro- 
testant wrath.  For  he  made  no  scruple, 
whether  in  a  public  harangue  to  the 
people  or  in  a  speech  to  a  jury  (where  the 
trial  had  anything  of  a  political  character), 
to  denounce,  with  a  rough  and  rasping 
tongue,  all  kinds  of  injustice  and  bigotry, 

*  Notice  of  "  Catholic  Leaders  and  Associations," 
in  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar. 


packed  juries,  church  rates — in  short,  the 
most  cherished  principles  and  practices  of 
"  our  glorious  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State.  In  the  celebrated  speech  for 
John  Magee,  proprietor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  seditious 
libel  upon  the  Government,  O'Connell 
had  not  only  adopted  and  repeated  the 
"libel,"  but  aggravated  it  a  thousand- 
fold. With  a  fierce  and  vindictive  energy 
he  laid  bare  the  whole  atrocious  system 
which  in  Ireland  passes  for  Government. 
He  thundered  into  the  ears  of  the  judge 
that  he  had  first  advised  this  prosecution 
which  he  was  now  pretending  to  try ;  and 
as  for  the  twelve  pious  Protestants  in  the 
jury  box  (all  "  saints,"  and  members  of 
the  "  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  "),  he  told  them,  with  cruel  taunts, 
that  they  knew  they  were  fraudulently 
packed,  that  they  should  find  a  man  guilty 
(so  help  them  God!)  for  stating  what  they 
knew  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Shiel,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of 
O'Connell,  says:  "The  admirers  of  King 
William  have  no  mercy  for  a  man  who, 
in  his  seditious  moods,  is  so  provoking  as 
to  tell  the  world  that  their  idol  was  'a 
Dutch  adventurer.'  Then  his  intolerable 
success  in  a  profession  where  many  a 
staunch  Protestant  is  condemned  to 
starve — and  his  fashionable  house  in 
Merrion  Square — and,  a  greater  eyesore 
still,  his  dashing  revolutionary  equipage, 
green  carriage,  green  liveries,  and  tur- 
bulent, Popish  steeds,  prancing  over  a 
Protestant  pavement,  to  the  terror  of 
Protestant  passengers— these,  and  other 
provocations  of  equal  publicity,  have  ex- 
posed this  learned  culprit  to  the  deep 
detestation  of  a  numerous  class  of  His 
Majesty's  hating  subjects  in  Ireland. 
And  the  feeling  is  duly  communicated  to 
the  public:  the  loyal  press  of  Dublin 
teems  with  the  most  astounding  imputa- 
tions uj)on  his  character  and  motives." 
The  provocation  of  the  "  Popish  horses 
prancing  over  a  Protestant  pavement" 
was  more  serious  than  it  may  now  appear, 
for  the  pavement  was  strictly  Protestant, 
and  so  were  the  street  lamps.  No  Cath- 
olic, though  he  might  drive  a  coach-and- 
four,  could  be  admitted  upon  any  paving 
or  lighting  board  in  that  sacred  strong- 
hold of  the  Ascendancy,  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin. "  O'Connell  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  with  supreme  contempt  of  the 

*  It  was  at  the  height  of  the  Catholic  agitation 
that  a  Town  Councillor,  who  was  a  tailor,  said  at  a 
Corporation  dinner:  "My  lord,  these  Papists  may 
get  their  Emancipation,  they  may  sit  in  Parliament, 
they  may  preside  upon  the  Bench,  a  Papist  may 
become  Lord-Chancellor  or  Privy-Councillor;  but 
never,  never  shall  one  of  them  set  foot  in  the  an- 
cient and  loyal  Guild  of  Tailors." 
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little  municipal  close  borough,  and  in  one 
of  his  speeches  of  this  year,  1815,  he 
termed  it  M  a  beggarly  corporation." 
"One  of  its  most  needy  members,"  says 
Shiel,  "was  Mr.  D'Esterre,"  and  he, 
thinking  the  epithet  "beggarly"  too 
scurrilous,  and  too  closely  personal,  at 
once  sent  a  challenge  to  the  speaker. 
O'Connell  committed  his  conduct  as  to 
the  reception  of  the  challenge  to  the  de- 
cision of  his  friends.  The  parties  met, 
fought  with  pistols,  and  D'Esterre  was 
killed,  to  the  very  great  and  lasting  sor- 
row of  his  slayer.  Mr.  Shiel  does  not 
gay  expressly,  but  says  "it  is  understood," 
that  D'Esterre  was  induced  to  attempt 
O'Connell's  life  by  the  expectation  that  if 
he  should  rid  the  Government  of  so  for- 
midable an  agitato  he  would  he  rewarded 
with  a  place;  and  he  adds,  "His  claims 
would  probably  not  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  patrons  of  the  time."  On  what 
precise  eridenoe  Mr.  D'Esterre  was  charg- 
ed with  undertaking  the  base  job  of  a 
mercenary  assassin,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves.  At  any  rate,  no 
dishonourable  practice  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affair  was  ever  imputed. 

In  the  year  181(5,  Sir  John  Newport 
moved  in  Parliament  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  which 
was  then  suffering  greatly  from  scarcity 
of  food.  Sir  Robert  Peel  steadily  and 
successfully  resisted  the  proved  inquiry. 
That  prudent  statesman  had  not  been 
several  years  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland 
for  nothing.  ITe  had  no  need  of  inquiry, 
being  quite  well  aware  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  Ireland,  where  he  knew  that  tilings 
were  falling  out  exactly  according  to  his 
calculations.  IS  there  was  some  exter- 
mination of  starving  wretches,  it  was 
because  his  cheap  ejectment  laws  were 
working  well.  If  there  was  some  disturb- 
ance and  "agrarian  crime,"  he  bad  his 
new  police  ready  to  repress  it.  Better 
than  all,  he  had  procured  the  renewal  of 
the  "Insurrection  Act"  in  1814,  had 
caused  it  to  be  continued  in  1815,  and  it 
was  now  (1816)  in  full  vigour,  idling  the 
jails  with  persons  who  could  not  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves,  and  transport- 
ing men  for  possessing  a  fowhug-piece. 
He  felt  that  an  assiduous  Irish  Secretary 
could  do  no  more,  and  naturally  resisted 
Sir  Johu  Newport's  meddling  motion  for 
inquiry. 

But,  in  truth,  the  low  price  of  produce 
had  made  thousands  of  farmers  unable 
to  pay  the  rent;  then  they  had  been 
ejected;  and  then  that  lowness  of  price 
could  not  enable  them  to  procure  food, 
because  they  had  no  money.     Then  there 


was  an  occasional  murder,  or  attempt  at 
murder.  .Magistrates  would  meet,  and 
write  to  the  Castle  for  immediate  pro- 
clamation of  the  county  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act.  It  is  useless  to  go  tli 
the  unvarying  detail  of  tortorag  oppres- 
sion which  has  continued  and  repeated 
itself  year  after  year,  and  will  never  end 
while  the  British  Empire  stands.  But,  in 
sad  earnest,  this  year  (1817)  was  a  season 
of  dreadful  famine  ami  suffering  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  Coercion  Act  of  the  year  be- 
fore was  carefully  renewed.  The  potato 
crop  had  faded ;  and  although  Ireland  was 
then  largely  exporting  grain  and  cattle  to 
England,*  yet  this  good  food  was  not  sup- 
to  be  sent  by  Providence  for  the 
nourishment  of  those  who  sowed  ami 
reaped  it  on  their  own  soil.  It  is  in- 
structive to  remark  the  constant  similarity 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  series 
of  Irish  famines — the  v.  port  <>f 

the  Irish  crops  to  England,  the  wholesale 
disappearance,  also,  «>t  the  money  v< 
as  the  price  of  those  crops  in  the  shape  of 
absentee  rents,  of  "surplus  revenue,"  &c, 
and    the    never  -  failing    Coercion 
If  in  the  famine  of  1847-48  t 
much  greater  destruction  of  the  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  la: 
port  of  their  food  and  their  money  to  Big- 
land,  it  is  only  because  the  British  s; 
was  then  more  fully  }>erfected  in  all  its 
details  than  in  1817. 

In  that  year,  however,  the  suffering 
from  famine  and  typhus  fever  was  already 
dreadful  enough  ;  and  in  the  most  fertile 
counties  of  Ireland,  multitudes  of  people 
fed  upon  weeds  of  various  sorts — some 
boiled  nettles,  others  subsisted  upon  the 
wild  kail,  called  in  Irish  preuhagh.  All 
political  movement  was  su 
several  years,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  1819,  Lord  Sidmouth  intro- 
duced and  carried  his  celebrated  "Six 
Acts,"  principally  to  quell  the  "seditious" 
aspirations  of  the  English  people.  These 
Acts  imposed  heavy  penalties  Upon  the 
possession  of  anus,  and  upon  "blasphe- 
mous and  seditious  libels  — meaning  all 
plain  and  truthful  comments  upon  tho 
proceedings  of  Government.  A  horribly 
mditar}'-  massacre  was  perpetrated  this 
year  at  Peterloo,  near  Manchester,  by  the 
onslaught  of  a  body  of  troops  upon  a  per- 
fectly peaceable  meeting  of  the  people  to 
demand  reform.  This  bloody  day  was  the 
16th  of  August,  1819  ;  and  one  of  the 
"Six  Acts,"  passed  immediately  after, 
prohibited  under  cruel  penalties  the  as- 

*  In  this  year  ( 1S17)  the  export  to  En;  ' 
grain  alone,  was  69S,M1  quarters. — Thorn's  Official 
TabUi  m  birbclury. 
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sembling  of  more  than  fifty  persons  to- 
gether, unless  at  a  meeting  called  by  the 
magistrates.  In  short,  it  was  the  British 
"Reign  of  Terror,"  not  inaugurated,  as  in 
France,  by  the  people,  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  oppressors,  but  by  the  oppressors  to 
crush  the  people  and  their  French  princi- 
pli m  into  the  earth. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1821,  Mr. 
Plunket  brought  up  in  Parliament  a  bill 
for  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was  at  an 
unfavourable  time  ;  all  the  governing  and 
controlling  opinion  of  England  was  averse 
to  any  kind  of  claim  for  rights.  The  bill 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Tory 
party,  and  especially  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duko  of  York, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  made  a 
furious  speech  against  it;  saying,  amongst 
other  things,  that  "  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  allowing  the  free  exercise 
of  religion,  and  the  granting  of  political 
power  " — as  if  there  coidd  be  any  freedom 
without  political  power,  or  as  if  freedom 
and  political  power  were  things  to  be 
allowed  and  granted  by  persons  who 
might  lawfully  withhold  them.  It  was  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 
that  King  George  [V.  condescended  to 
make  a  triumphal  visit  to  Ireland ;  and 
that  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  certain  views  of 
"policy"  which  will  not  be  universally 
appreciated,  testified  an  enthusiastic  loy- 
alty to  that  individual,  and  drank  at  a 
public  dinner  the  "  Orange  Charter  toast." 
Overpowered  by  the  cordiality  of  his  re- 
:.  the  King  quitted  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land with  tears  of  emotion  in  his  eyes. 
On  the  spot  where  he  embarked  stands 
a  granite  monument,  surmounted  by  ■ 
crown  ;  and  Dunleary  changed  its  name 
to  Kingstown.  It  woldd  be  I 
not  to  record  these  incidents ;  but  they 
form,  unhappily,  part  of  the  history  of 
Ireland. 

Touching  this  royal  visit — not  to  insist 
in  this  place  upon  the  savage  comment  of 
Lord  Byron — we  may  give  the  more  mod- 
erate prose  of  Richard  Lalor  Shiel :  ' '  Sir 
Benjamin  Eloomlield  arrived  in  Dublin 
before  his  master,  and  intimated  the  royal 
anxiety  that  all  differences  ami  ami 
should  be  laid  aside.  Accordingly,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  public  dinner  should  be  held 
at  Morrison's,  where  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  should  pledge  each  other  in  liba- 
tions of  everlasting  amity.  This  national 
festivity  took  place  ;  and,  from  the  vehe- 
ment protestations  ou  both  sides,  it  was 


believed  by  many  that  a  lasting  reconcili- 
ation had  been  effected.  Master  Ellis  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  almost  embraced  each 
other.  The  King  arrived  ;  the  Catholics 
determined  not  to  obtrude  their  grievances 
upon  him.  Accordingly,  our  gracious 
Sovereign  passed  rather  an  agreeable  time 
in  Dublin.  He  was  hailed  with  tumul- 
tuous hurrahs  wherever  he  passed ;  and 
in  return  for  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  he  had  found,  he  directed  Lord 
Sidmouth  to  write  a  letter  recommending 
it  to  the  people  to  be  united.  His  Majesty 
shortly  afterwards  set  sail  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  from  Kingstown.  For  a  little 
while  the  Catholics  continued  under  the 
miserable  deception  under  which  they  had 
laboured  during  the  royal  sojourn;  but 
when  they  found  that  no  intention  existed 
to  introduce  a  change  of  system  into  Ire- 
land—that the  King's  visit  seemed  an 
artifice,  and  Lord  Sidmouth's  epistle 
meant  nothing— and  that  while  men  were 
changed,  measures  continued  substantially 
unaltered,  they  began  to  perceive  that 
some  course  more  effective  than  a  loyal 
solicitude  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  His 
Majesty  should  be  adopted. n 

In  short,  the  Irish  Catholics  were  once 
more  cheated ;  and  it  is  not  saying  much 
for  their  perspicuity — for  they  were  twice 
cheated  by  the  same  cheat.  Neither  can 
we  ever  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the 
scenes  of  "loyal"  servility  enacted  at  that 
period  by  leading  Irishmen — O'Connell 
toasting  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory  of  the  "  Dutch  adventurer,"  and 
presenting  a  huge  bunch  of  shamrocks  to 
the  discreditable  being  who  then  repre- 
sented the  desolating  British  domination. 
Doubtless  these  hypocritical  demonstra- 
tions of  "loyalty"  to  an  enemy  were 
transacted  with  an  idea  that  it  was  a  cun- 
ning policy  to  conciliate  tyrants  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  disarm  animosities  at  home. 
In  these  views  they  failed  utterly,  and 
have  their  place  in  history  only  as  a  sig- 
nal example  of  gratuitous  crouching  and 
crawling. 

The  senseless  gala  of  1S21  passed  away ; 
the  horrible  famine  of  1822  immediately 
followed.* 

*  John  Philpot  Curran  died  in  1817,  on  the  14th 
of  October.  His  remains  were  buried  first  in  Lon- 
don; afterwards  removed  to  the  cemetery  of 
Glasnevin.  Grattan  died  three  years  after,  and 
had  the  very  doubtful  honour  of  a  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  These  two  great  Irishmen  left 
the  country  they  loved  in  one  of  the  gloomiest 
periods  of  her  gloomy  story. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
1822—1825. 

Famine  of  1822— Its  Causes— Financial  Frauds 
upon  Ireland — Horrors  of  the  Famine — Exter- 
mination—Suspension of  Habeas  Corpus  Act— 
'i-agh  Cuts  his  Throat— Marquis  Wellosley 
Viceroy— Sir  Harcourt  Lees— The  Bottle  Riot 
—  Catholic  Association  Formed  —  Dr.  Boyle, 
"  J.K.L."— Progress  of  Catholic  Association— 
"  Catholic  Rent "— Maynooth  Professors  "  Loyal " 
—Rage  of  the  Orangemen — "  O'Oonnell,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Devil " — Passiveness  of  the  Dissenters — 
O'Connell's  Appeals  to  them— Intellectual  and 
Literary  Power  of  the  Movement — Act  to  Sup- 
press "  Unlawful  Associations  "—First  Attempt 
to  Cheat  the  Catholics— A  Relief  Bill  with 
"  Win*s "  —  Defeated  Catholic  Deputation  in 
London  —  O'Connell  and  the  Whigs  — Strong 
Feeling  in  Ireland  against  "  Wings." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  this 
dreadful  famine  of  1822,  it  is  needful  to 
consider  the  financial  relations  of  the  two 
islands  since  the  period  of  the  "  Union." 

In  1816  was  passed  the  Act  for  con- 
solidating the  British  and  Irish  Exche- 
quers—it is  the  56th  George  III.,  cap. 
98.  It  became  operative  on  the  1st 
January,  1817. 

The  meaning  of  this  consolidation  was 
— charging  Ireland  with  the  whole  debt  of 
England,  pre-union  and  post-union ;  and 
in  like  manner  charging  England  with  the 
whole  Irish  debt. 

Now,  the  enormous  English  national 
debt,  both  before  and  after  the  Union, 
was  contracted  for  purposes  which  Ireland 
had  not  only  no  interest  in  promoting, 
but  a  direct  and  vital  interest  in  contra- 
vening and  resisting  ;  that  is,  it  had  been 
contracted  to  crush  American  and  French 
liberty,  and  to  destroy  those  very  powers 
which  were  the  natural  allies  of  Ireland. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Wc  have  next  to  see 
the  proportions  which  the  two  debts  bore 
to  each  other.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  so-called  "Union," 

I.  Ireland  was  to  be  protected  from 
any  liability  on  account  of  the  British 
national  debt  contracted  prior  to  the 
Union. 

II.  The  separate  debt  of  each  country 
being  first  provided  for  by  a  separate 
charge,  Ireland  was  then  to  contribute 
two-seventeenths  towards  the  joint  or 
common  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  twenty  years;  after  which  her 
contribution  was  to  be  made  proportionate 
to  her  ability,  as  ascertained  at  stated 
periods  of  revision  by  certain  tests  speci- 
fied in  the  Act. 

III.  Ireland  was  not  only  promised 
that  she  never  should  have  any  concern 
with  the  then  existing  British  debt,  but 
she  was  also  assured  that  her  taxation 


should  not  be  raised  to  the  standard  of 
Great  Britain  until  the  following  con- 
ditions should  occur: — 

1.  That  the  two  debts  should  come  to 

bear  to  each  other  the  proportion 
of  fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain 
to  two  parts  for  Ireland ;  and, 

2.  That  the  respective   circumstances 

of  the  two  countries  should  admit 
of  uniform  taxation. 

It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that, 
previous  to  the  Union,  the  national  debt 
of  Ireland  was  a  mere  trifle.  It  had 
been  enormously  increased  by  charging 
to  Ireland's  si>ecial  account,  first,  the 
expenses  of  getting  up  the  rebellion ; 
next,  the  expenses  of  suppressing  it ;  and, 
lastly,  the  expenses  of  bribing  Irish  noble 
lords  and  gentlemen  to  sell  their  country 
at  this  Union.  Thus  the  Irish  del  it, 
which  before  the  Union  had  been  less 
than  three  millions  sterling,  was  set 
down  by  the  Act  of  Union  at  nearly 
twenty-seven  millions. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1804  (four 
years  after  the  Union  had  passed),  Mr. 
Foster,  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
observed,  that  whereas  in  1794  the  Irish 
debt  did  not  exceed  two  millions  and  a 
half,  it  had  in  1803  risen  to  forty-three 
n i i  11  ions  ;  and  that  during  the  current 
year  it  was  increased  to  nearly  fifty-three 
millions. 

During  the  long  and  costly  war  against 
France,  and  the  second  American  war,  it 
happened,  by  some  very  extraordinary 
species  of  book-keeping,  that  while  the 
English  debt  was  not  quite  doubled,  the 
Irish  debt  was  more  than  quadrupled ;  as 
if  Ireland  had  twice  the  interest  which 
England  had  in  forcing  the  Bourbom 
back  upon  France,  and  in  destroying  the 
commerce  of  America. 

Thus,  in  1816,  when  the  Consolidation 
Act  was  passed,  the  whole  funded  debt  of 
Ireland  was  found  to  be  £130,661,087. 
By  this  management,  the  Irish  debt, 
which  in  1801  had  been  to  the  British  as 
one  to  sixteen  and  a  half,  was  forced  up 
to  bear  to  the  British  debt  the  ratio  of 
one  to  seven  and  a  half.  This  was 
the  proportion  required  by  the  Act  of 
Union  as  a  condition  of  subjecting  Ireland 
to  indiscriminate  taxation  with  Great 
Britain — a  condition  equally  impudent  and 
iniquitous.  Ireland  was  to  be  loaded 
with  inordinate  debt ;  and  then  this  debt 
was  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  raising 
her  taxation  to  the  high  British  standard, 
and  thereby  rendering  her  liable  to  the 
pre-union  debt  of  Great  Britain ! 

By  way  of  softening  down  the  glaring 
injustice  of  such  a  proposition,  Lord 
Castlereagh  said  that  the  two  debts  might 
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be  brought  to  bear  to  each  other  the 
prescribed  proportions,  partly  by  the 
increase  of  the  Irish  debt,  but  partly  also 
by  the  decrease  of  the  British.  To  which 
Mr.  Foster  thus  answered,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1800 : — "The  monstrous  absurdity 
you  would  force  down  our  throats  is,  that 
Ireland's  increase  of  poverty,  as  shown 
by  her  increase  of  debt,  and  England's 
increase  of  wealth,  as  shown  by  diminu- 
tion of  debt,  are  to  bring  them  to  an 
equality  of  condition,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
bear  an  equality  of  taxation." 

But  bad  as  this  was,  the  former  and 
worse  alternative  was  what  really  befelL 
The  given  ratio  was  reached  solely  by 
the  increase  of  the  Irish  debt,  without 
any  decrease  of  the  British. 

We  take  from  the  excellent  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt,*  already  quoted  in  a 
former  chapter,  a  passage  presenting  a 
summary  of  the  financial  dealings  of 
England  with  Ireland : — 

"  The  following  facts  stand  unshaken, 
and  should  become  familiarly  known  to 
every  man  in  Ireland : — 

"1.  The  British  debt  in  1801  was 
about  sixteen  and  a  half  times  as  large  as 
the  Irish  debt. 

"2.  It  was  promised  by  the  authors  of 
the  Union,  and  the  promise  was  embodied 
in  the  seventh  Article,  that  as  Ireland 
had  no  part  in  contracting  that  debt,  so 
she  should  be  for  ever  preserved  from  all 
concern  with  the  payment  of  its  principal 
or  interest. 

"3.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  this 
promise,  Great  Britain  was  to  be  separately 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  her  separate  pre- 
union  debt  charge.  But  Great  Britain  is 
not  thus  separately  taxed ;  and  Ireland  is 
consequently  made  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  a  purely  British  liability, 
from  which  she  was  promised  perpetual 
exemption. 

"4.  Ireland  has  never  received  from 
Great  Britain  one  farthing,  by  way  of 
compensation  or  equivalent,  for  being 
thus  subjected  to  the  pre-union  British 
debt. 

"  5.  By  the  fifth  clause  of  the  seventh 
Article  of  the  Union,  Ireland  was  guar- 
anteed the  benefit  of  her  own  surplus 
taxes.  She  has  never,  during  the  sixty- 
four  years  of  Union,  received  one  farthing 
in  virtue  of  that  clause.  Her  taxes,  after 
defraying  her  public  domestic  expenses, 
have  been  uniformly  abstracted  by  Eng- 
land; and  the  clause  that  professes  to 
secure  to  Ireland  the  use  of  them  lias 
been  rendered  a  dead  letter  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary management  I  have  described. 

*  Financial  Grievances  of  Ireland.  Publications  of 
the  Irish  National  League. 


"6.  The  amount  of  Irish  taxes  annually 
drawn  from  this  kingdom  is  a  very  large 
item  in  the  general  pecuniary  drain.  Mr. 
Dillon,  in  his  able  and  carefully  compiled 
report  to  the  Dubhn  Corporation,  shows 
that  the  Irish  taxes  expended  out  of 
Ireland  in  the  year  1860  amounted  to 
£4,095,453 ;  andthatin  18G1  theyamounted 
to  £3,970,715." 

But  even  this  direct  drain  of  Irish 
money  into  England,  under  pretence  of 
paying  interest  on  a  debt,  represents  a  very 
small  part  of  the  systematic  plunder  of 
the  country.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
absentee  rental,  the  interest  paid  out  of 
encumbered  estates  to  Jews  in  London, 
and  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles  and 
colonial  produce  which  Ireland  ought  to 
manufacture  or  import  for  herself,  we 
may  begin  to  understand  why  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people  is  always  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  and  why  the  failure  of  the 
meanest  kind  of  food  throws  them  at 
once  into  the  pangs  of  famine. 

This  is  what  befell  in  1822.  Alison,  the 
Scotch  historian  of  modern  tim  es,  attributes 
the  dreadful  havoc  of  the  Irish  famine 
in  this  year  entirely  to  "the  contraction 
of  the  currency,  and  consequent  fall  of 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fifty 
per  cent."  But  the  Scotch  historian  does 
not  mention  that  the  grain  crop  of  1821 
had  been  carried  off  to  England,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  two  million  quarters 
(1,822,816),  and  that  of  1822  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  milUon  quarters,* 
not  to  speak  of  countless  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
we  see  in  Ireland  perennial  misery  and 
beggary,  with  occasional  paroxysms  of 
murderous  famine. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  in  this  year,  Sir 
John  Newport,  of  Waterford,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  endeavouring 
to  awaken  that  assembly  to  some  sense 
of  the  horrors  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  Ireland,  described  one  parish  in  his 
neighbourhood,  where  fifteen  persons  had 
already  died  of  hunger;  twenty-eight 
more,  he  said,  were  past  all  hope  of 
recovery,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(still  in  the  same  parish)  were  prostrated 
by  famine  fever ; — and  the  same  speaker 
mentioned  another  parish  where  the  priest 
had  gone  round  and  administered  extreme 
unction  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
aU  in  articulo  mortis  by  mere  starvation,  f 

*  Thorn's  Official  Directory  for  1853. 

tin  Cobbett's  Register  we  find  that  writer's 
contemporary  comment  upon  the  debate  in  the 
House.  He  says:  "Money,  it  seems,  is  wanted  in 
Ireland.  Now,  people  do  not  eat  money.  No,  but 
the  money  will  buy  them  something  to  eat.  What  ? 
The  food  is  Utere,  then.  Pray  observe  this,  and  let 
the  parties  get  out  of  the  concern  if  they  can.  The 
food  it  there;  but  those  who  have  it  in  their 
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A  certain  Colonel  Patrickson  was  quar" 
tered  that  season  in  Galway  with  1 . 
ment.  He  reports  to  his  superior  officer: 
'•  Hundreds  of  half-famished  wretches 
arrive  almost  daily  from  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  many  of  them  so  exhausted 
by  want  of  food  that  the  means  taken  to 
restore  them  fail  of  effect,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  digestive  organs  occasioned  by 
long  fasting.""  Official  statistics  wertfftn 
not  then  so  much  attended  to  as  they 
have  since  been ;  but  certain  returns,  such 
as  they  were,  stated,  that  in  the  month 
of  .lune  there  were,  in  Clare  County  alone. 
MM.:;'.)  j>ersons  subsisting  on  daily  charity, 
and  in  Cork,  1*22,000.  t  We  have  no  re- 
cord of  the  estimated  number  of  deaths 
in  this  hideous  famine ;  and  if  we  had  any 
such  estimate,  compiled  as  it  would  bo 
under  the  direction  of  the  Irish  authori- 
ties, by  aid  of  their  police,  it  would  not 
be  trustworthy.  Neither  are  there  any 
census-tables,  showing  the  decrease  of  the 
population.  In  Thorn  a  Official  I  > 
the  population  of  the  island  in  lv_'l  is 
given  at  0,801,827  ;  and  there  is  no  state- 
ment of  the  population  afterwards  for  ten 
years. 

Of  course,  there  was  again  a  good  deal 
of  extermination  of  tenantry;  and  some 
desperate  men  did  certainly  kill  here  and 
there  an  ejecting  landlord  or  agent.  It 
appears,  also,  that  there  were  "nocturnal 
outrages;"  men  with  faces  blackened, 
ami  wearing  shirts  more  or  less  white,  did 
come  to  some  houses  in  search  of  arms,  to 
defend  theirlivesortoavenge  their  wrongs ; 
bat  in  all  this  there  was  no  trace  or  tittle 
of  political,  seditious,  or  revolutionary 
movement.  Nevertheless,  the  lirst  thing 
that  occurred  to  the  British  Government, 
to  meet  this  great  calamity,  was  a  new 
and  improved  Insurrection  Act.  This  new 
Act,  together  with  another  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  Habtmt  ( 'orpus,  was 
introduced  and  at  once  carried  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  then  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
It  was  almost  the  last  public  act  of  his  evil 
life.  On  the  12th  of  August,  in  that  same 
year,  he  executed  justice  upon  himself  by 

possession  will  not  give  it  without  the  money. 
And  we  know  that  the  food  Is  there;  for  since 
this  famine  has  been  declared  in  Parliament, 
thousands  of  quarters  of  corn  have  been  imported 
every  week  from  Ireland  to  England."'— 

».    Mr.  (Jobbett,  however,  was  not  placing 
"  the  parties "  in  so  embarrassing  a  p 
he  imagined,  when  he  doll  d  them  to  get  out  of 
it  if  they  could.    It  has  al  a  matter 

of  congratulation  with  English  ministers  that, 
whether  the  Irish  be  starving  or  not,  En;,'! 
Btill  draw  from  the  country  her  full  tribute  of  grain 
and  cattle.  In  reading  of  all  thesa  transactions  of 
1833,  one  might  almost  imagine  that  he  is  reading 
of  what  befell  twenty-five  years  later. 

*  Letter  of  Sir  D.  Baird  to  Sir  IL  Taylor,  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Wellestey.    VIII. 

t  Alison's  History  of  Europe  since  1815. 


cutting  his  own  throat  with  a  knife. 
Never  lived  a  more  deadly  foe  of  the 
.human  race,  and  especially  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth.  He  was  almost  as 
much  hated  in  England  as  in  Ireland  ;  for 
he  had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
cLs,''  and  of  every  measure  of  des- 
potism. The  body  of  the  suicide,  instead 
of  being  staked  at  cross  roads,  was  borne 
in  solemn  pomp  to  Westminster  Abbey 
(where  the  bones  of  Henry  G rattan  must 
have  shrunk  aside),  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  proudest  peen  in  England 
were  his  pall-bearers ;  but,  as  the  coffin 
was  removed  from  the  hearse  to  be  carried 
into  the  Abbey,  the  multitudes  around 
could  not  repress  a  hoot  of  execration,  % 
long,  loud,  and  hideous  yell  of  horror  and 
hatred.  The  Tory  historian,  Alison,  re- 
luctantly records  that  "  savage  miscreants 

a  horrid  shout;"  but  fatal 
will  probably  pronounce,  that  in  all  the 
mob  of  London  was  no  such  dreadful  mis- 
creant as  the  man  then  bona  to  bin  grave. 
It  must  not  be  omitted  to  state  that 
the  Parliament  of  1822 — in  addition  to  a 
Coercion  Act   and   Hcu  Sus- 

pension Act— voted  an  appropriation  of 
£500,000  for  relief  of  Irish  distn 
employing  destitute  people  on  pahUfl 
works.  It  by  no  means  amounted  to  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  Irish  money  annually 
drained  from  Ireland  into  Bnglaad,  and 
applied  to  English  purposes;  and 
this  appropriation  was,  as  usual,  corruptly 
and  absurdly  expended  by  English  otli- 
cials,  principally  upon  useless  and  unpro- 
ductive works,  like  the  unmeaning  obelisk 
upon  Killiney  Hill.  The  British  press, 
ikers  in  Parliament  at  that  period, 
as  at  a  later  date,  spoke  of  this  appropria- 
tion out  of  the  Consolidated  Exchequer 
as  so  much  alms  given  by  England,  ami 
assumed  immense  credit  for  the  generosity 
of  the  gift.  Under  this  form  and  colour 
the  transaction  has  passed  into  history. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  of  course,  glorifies 
the  magnanimity  of  England  upon  this 
occasion:  "England  no  longer  remem- 
bered the  crimes  of  Ireland — thought  only 
of  her  sorrows,"  and  so  forth.  The  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  was  Lord-Lieutenant  this 
year;  but  although  invested  with  terrible 
powers  for  the  suppression  of  outrage  and 
insurrection,  he  is  not  charged  with  exer- 
cising too  savagely  the  extra  legal  autho- 
rity with  which  the  British  Parliament 
was  so  prompt  to  clothe  him.  Indeed, 
the  Marquis,  from  the  conciliatory  and 
mild  way  in  which  he  spared  the  suffering 
people,  and  from  his  courtesy  towards  the 
Catholic  leaders,  some  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained at  the  Castle,  soon  became  unpopu- 
lar with  the  Orange  faction.     The  most 
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prominent   Orange   agitator  was  then   a  terms  of  the  veto,  were  somewhat  scanda- 


certain  Sir  Harcourt  Lees.  He  was  a 
clergyman  by  profession,  and  held  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church ;  hut  occupied  him- 
self chiefly  in  discovering  Popish  plots  for 
the  massacre  of  Protestants,  denouncing, 
in  the  newspapers,  "  O'Connell,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Devil,"  and  sending  petitions  to 
Parliament,  praying  to  "put  down  Po- 
pery," and  send  O  Conn  ell  to  the  Tower. 
Sir  Harcourt  was  slightly  insane;  but  his 
morbid  visions  of  Jesuit  conspiracies,  and 
wild  stories  from  Fox's  Book  of  Ma. 
were  well  enough  suited  to  excite  the 
ignorant  Orangemen  of  Dublin.  These 
pestilent  people  soon  began  to  suspect 
that  Lord  Wellesley  was  in  league  with 
nnell,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil;" 
and  the  city  resounded  with  their  impre- 
cations. At  length,  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  December,  their  rage  broke  out  in 
the  form  of  a  riot  at  the  theatre.  Some 
ruffians  threw  a  bottle  and  a  piece  of  wood 
at  the  Vice-regal  box,  but  failed  to  strike 
the  Marquis.  Three  Dublin  tradesmen 
were  arrested,  charged  with  participating' 
in  the  riot,  and  indicted.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  Dublin  (all  Orangemen)  ignored 
the  bill.  The  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Plunk efc,  then  proceeded  ex  officio,  and 
sent  them  up  for  trial.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  jury  would  not  con- 
vict ;  and,  in  short,  no  person  was  ever 
punished  for  the  "bottle  r: 

The  year  1823  is  notable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "Catholic  Association."  Its 
foundations  were  laid  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shiel,  then  a  NH 
young  barrister,  but  already  remarkable 
for  a  certain  kind  of  polished,  figurative, 
and  antithetical  rhetoric.  These  two 
gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend  in  the  Wicklow  mountains ;  "  and 
after  exchanging  their  opinions,"  says  Mr. 
Shiel,  "  on  the  deplorable  state  to  which 
the  Catholic  mind  had  been  reduced,  and 
the  utter  want  of  organization  in  the  body, 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  both  sign 
an  address  to  the  Irish  Catholics,"  and 
inclose  it  to  the  principal  people  of 
that  religion.  The  result  of  this  pro- 
cedure was  for  a  time  not  very  encourag- 
ing. "  A  very  thin  meeting,"  says  Mr. 
Shiel,  "which  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  twenty  individuals,  was  held  at  a 
tavern  in  Sackville  Street ;  and  it  was 
there  determined  that  something  should 
be  done."  The  work,  in  truth,  was  diffi- 
cult. The  old  alienation  between  the 
Catholic  peers  and  the  democratic  masses 
still  subsisted.  Old  Lord  Fingal,  Lord 
Gormanstown,  and  others  of  the  highest 
rank  and  influence,  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  accept  Emancipation  even  on  the 


lized  at  the  violence  with  which  O'Con- 
nell and  the  famous  Dr.  Dromgoole  re- 
pudiated  that  project  of  enslaving    the 
Church.     Yet   a  combination  of  all  the 
sections  and  elements  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity,  however  difficult,  was  precisely 
the  indispensable   condition  of  effecting 
any  very  notable  good  to  the  cause.     To 
this,  then,  O'Connell  bent  all  the  energies 
and  resources  of  his  mind.     Happily  the 
Earl  of  Fingal  had  a  son,  Lord  Killeen, 
who  not  only  did  not  share  all  the  pre- 
judices or  apprehensions  of  his  father,  but 
longed  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  movement  by  the  side  of  O'Con- 
nell.    Lord  Killeen    had  good  abilities, 
and  was  free  from  those  habits  of  submis- 
sion which  the  Catholic  aristocracy  had 
contracted  at  the  period  of  their  extn  me 
depression.     His  example  was   soon  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Gormanstown,  a  peer  of 
ancient  descent,  and  hitherto  of  retiring 
habits,  so  far  as  political  agitation  was 
concerned.     He  conceived  that  the  course 
of  the  aggressive  agitators  had  the  effect 
only  of  irritating  enmity ;  and,  therefore, 
had  very  much  secluded  himself  amoDgst 
his  woods  near  l'albriggan.     ]S"e.\t  OHM 
in  the  Earl  of  Kinmare;  who,  though  he 
did  not  formally  join  the  association  (hav- 
ing an  aversion  to  public  appearance),  sent 
in  the  authority  of  his  name  and  his 
pecuniary  contribution.     From  this  time 
the  union  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  was  assured.   Another 
and  still  more  powerful  element  in  the 
confederacy  was  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
The  celebrated  and  very  able  and  energetic 
Doctor    Doyle,   Bishop   of   Kildare    and 
Leighlin,  was  the  first  prelate  who  openly 
joined  the   association ;    his  potent  pen 
was  devoted  to  its  service ;  and  the  whole 
world  was  long  familiar  with  the  signature 
"J.  K.  L."  (the  initials  of  his  episcopal 
office),  signed  to  many  a  vigorous  pam- 
phlet and  letter.     Other  bishops  and  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  soon  became 
members    of    the    association,    and    the 
movement  which  had  begun  so  humbly 
swelled  into  a  puissant  and   apparently 
irresistible    torrent    of    public    opinion. 
O'Connell  was  at  last  in  his  element ;  and, 
ably    supported     by    Shiel    and    Wyse, 
laboured  continually  to  give  a  practical 
character  to  the  meetings,  and  to  bring 
under  calm  and  well-considered  discussion 
all  great  questions  arising  in  the  State. 

In  structure,  the  Catholic  Association 
much  resembled  all  the  other  political 
societies  instituted  by  Mr.  O'Connell.  It 
consisted  of  members  paying  a  guinea 
each  year,  and  of  associates  paying  one 
shilling.     The  executive  consisted  of  a 
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standing  committee.     The  regular  meet- 
ings were  weekly,  each  Saturday ;  and  the 
proceedings  consisted  in  the  reading  of 
correspondence,    perfecting    organization, 
the  discussion  of  public  questions  which 
bore  any  relation  to  the  cause,  and  decid- 
ing on  petitions.     There  was  little  or  no 
oratorical  display  at  these  weekly  meet- 
ings, the  members  rather  applying  them- 
selves to  treat  subjects  of  discussion  with 
a  moderate  and  business-like  calmness,  so 
as  to   develop    facts  and  diffuse    sound 
information.     Still,   the  proceedings    at- 
tracted little  attention  during  the  first 
year.     Indeed,  Mr.  Shiel  informs  us  that 
"the  association  in  its  origin  was  treated 
with    contempt,   not    only  by  its    open 
adversaries,     but    Catholics     tin 
spoke  of  it  with  derision,  and  spurned  at 
the  walls  of  mud  which  their  brethren 
had  rapidly  thrown  up,  which  were  after- 
wards to  become  altce  mania  Roma."    It 
was  only  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year   that  Mr.  O'Connell  instituted  the 
new  system  of  monthly  subscriptions  of 
one    ]>enny   (which  he  called   "Catholic 
Rent  ),  when  it  became  evident  lx>th  to 
friends  and  enemies  how  deep  a  hold  the 
cause  had  uj>on  the  hearts  of  the  Catholic 
masses,  and  how  wide-spread  was  their 
determination  to  achieve  their  liberties. 
The  Ministry  began  to  take  some  alarm. 
The  Cabinet  at  that  time  was  extremely 
Anti-Catholic,  Lord  Liverpool  being  still 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Premier ; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  ;  Lord  Eldon  (an  extreme 
example  of  the  narrowest  bigotry)   was 
Lord-Chancellor;  and  Mr.  Peel  (not  yet 
Sir  Robert)  was  the  Home  Secretary.    It 
is  true  that  Canning,  well  understood  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  Catholic  claims,  was  in 
the  Ministry,  but  his  place  was  that  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  so  that  he  could  have 
little  special   influence  upon  that  great 
question  which  was  now  agitating  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  at  length  disquieting 
seriously  n  is  Majesty's  advisers ;  for,  in 
truth,  no  phenomenon  like  this  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Ireland  before.     Within  two 
years  after  its  origin,  the  penny  subscrip- 
tions to  the  rent  averaged  £500  a  week, 
which  represented  half-a-million  of  enrolled 
associates,   and    produced  a  fund   quite 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  defend- 
ing men  unjustly  accused,  to  prosecute 
Orange  violators  of  the  law  (but  this  was 
generally  a  hopeless  enterprise),  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  Parliamentary  and  elec- 
tion agents,  and  even  to  afford  consider- 
able  appropriations  for  the    support    of 
Catholic  schools  for  the  poor. 

But  not  even  these  evidences  of  impos- 
ing numbers  and  close  organization    so 


much  alarm edtheGovernment,asthe  deter- 
mined attitude  taken  by  some  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  bold  writings  of  Dr.  Doyle.  1  i  o 
broached  doctrines  wnich  not  only  startled 
the  "Protestant  Ascendancy,"  but  even 
affected  the  nerves  of  some  of  the  May 
nooth  professors.  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  after  speaking  of  the  possibility 
of  a  rebellion  and  a  French  invasion,  he 
says:  "The  Minister  of  England  cannot 
look  to  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  They  have  been  ill-treated  , 
and  they  may  yield  for  a  moment  to  the 
influence  of  nature,  though  it  be  opposed 
to  grace.  The  clergy,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  ; 
they  inherit  their  feelings  ;  they  arc  not, 
as  formerly,  brought  up  under  despotic 
governments ;  and  they  have  imbibed 
the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Paley  more 
deeply  than  those  of  Bellarmine,  or  even 
of  Rossuet,  on  the  Divine  right  of  Kings. 
They  know  much  more  of  the  principles 
of  the  ( 'onstitution  than  they  do  of  passive 
obedience.  If  a  rebellion  were  rm/nnj 
from  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear,  no 
si  at,  arc  of  excommunication  would  <  \n  r  be 
J'nl in 'mated  by  a  Catholic  prelate." 

This  announcement  produced  some  con- 
sternation; and  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  such  perilous  declarations  from  a 
bishop,  Lord  Wellesley,  it  was  said, 
applied  to  Maynooth ;  and  from  Maynooth 
(which  receives  money  from  the  Tr< 
was,  in  fact,  issued  a  protest, — from 
which,  it  was  known,  the  students  and  Dr. 
Crotty,  the  President,  dissented  alto- 
gether. It  bore,  however,  the  names  of 
live  professors  of  theology ;  and  the  jM?r- 
sons  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
getting  it  up  were  two  old  French  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  belonged,  in 
their  own  country,  to  the  old  rigime, 
"and,  with  a  good  deal  of  learning,  im- 
ported into  Ireland  a  very  strong  relish 
for  submission."  •  The  publication  of  the 
five  professors  produced  no  effect  what- 
ever. The  people  and  clergy  now  saw  the 
most  eminent  of  their  prelates  in  the 
ranks  of  the  association  ;  and  Dr.  Murray, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  not  only  joined 
that  body,  but  sometimes  used  very  ener- 
getic language  tending  to  excite  his 
people  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause.  "  The 
contemplation  of  the  wrongs  of  my 
country,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  stately 
cathedral  in  Marlborough  Street — "The 
contemplation  of  the  wrongs  of  my  country 
makes  my  soul  burn  within  me." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  progress 

•Shiel's  Sketches:  Catholic  leaders.  Mr.  Shiel 
gives  at  full  length  what  he  calls  'the  Sorbonne 
manifesto;  "  and  adds,  that  "  it  was  laughed  at  by 
the  Irish  priesthood." 
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and  power  of  the  Catholic  Association  ex- 
cited the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  to  frenzy. 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees  saw  visions  and 
dreamed  dreams ;  and  many  petitions 
were  sent  to  Parliament  "to  put  down 
Popery,"  and  save  the  Protestant  State 
from  O'Connell,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil. 
Ministers,  indeed,  began  to  perceive  that 
they  must  yield ;  and  that  Emancipation 
could  not  be  far  off.  It  had  in  its  favour 
not  only  the  entire  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland,  but  also,  in  England,  a  small  but 
very  wealthy  and  influential  group  of 
nobles  and  gentry  of  that  ancient  faith, 
who,  of  course,  expected  their  own  re- 
storation to  civil  rights  from  the  success 
of  the  movement  then  in  such  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  Dissenting  population  of  the 
North  of  Ireland,  it  must  be  said  to  their 
credit,  were  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  although  their  grandfathers 
had  gladly  submitted  to  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  which  excluded  Non- 
conformists from  most  offices,  rather  than 
make  common  cause  with  their  fellow- 
sufferers,  the  Catholics,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Ascendancy.  O'Connell  had 
often  appealed  to  them  to  give  him  their 
moral  aid  in  his  struggle ;  representing  to 
them  that  the  great  reform  he  sought  was 
a  breaking  down  of  all  barriers  of  exclu- 
sion under  pretext  of  men's  religious  be- 
lief; that  if  the  last  penal  laws  which 
oppressed  the  Catholics  were  dashed  to 
the  earth,  the  last  penal  laws  which  injured 
and  insulted  Dissenters  must  come  down 
along  with  them ;  and  if  the  Catholics  and 
Nonconformists  of  Ireland  were  once 
united  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights, 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  tithes,  and 
church-rates,  and  ministers'  money,  and 
every  other  paltry  imposition  which 
bolstered  up  the  "Ascendancy."  Lan- 
guage like  this  had  its  effect.  A  large  pro- 
portion— and  that  the  most  educated  and 
enlightened — of  the  Presbyterians  gave 
their  entire  sympathy  to  the  Catholic 
movement ;  and  if  but  few  amongst  them 
aided  it  actively,  they  at  least  remained 
passive,  and  left  all  the  fanatical  howling — 
all  the  pious  imprecations,  and  vaticina- 
tions of  wrath  to  come — to  the  Orange 
Grand-Masters,  and  raving  rectors  and 
curates. 

But  amongst  the  forces  which  were  now 
giving  impetus  to  the  Catholic  cause  must 
also  be  classed  the  English  Reformers, 
and  their  powerful  organs  of  the  press. 
Indeed,  during  this  whole  controversy, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  the 
great  literary  superiority  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Catholics,  aud  the  utter  nullity  of 
anything  which  was  attempted  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  shape  either  of  argu- 


ment or  satire.  Most  of  the  wisest  and 
wittiest  pens  of  the  two  islands  were 
wielded  in  favour  of  Emancipation.  Tren- 
chant reasoning  from  Jeffrey,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review—  the  piquant  humour  of 
Sidney  Smith,  in  "Peter  Plymley's  Letters" 
— the  brawny  might  of  "William  Cobbett, 
who,  wherever  tyranny  and  intolerance 
showed  their  head,  smote  it  amain  with 
his  knotted  club — the  exquisite  satire  of 
Moore,  like  a  rapier  of  the  finest  edge, 
that  cut  clean  and  drew  blood,  and  often 
with  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  move- 
ment, as  if  in  play,  searched  the  very 
vitals  of  some  villain  in  high  places,  and 
made  him  howl — Shiel's  brilliant  shafts 
of  wit,  shot  from  the  Xew  Monthly 
Magtmkie  ;— all  these  were  aimed  at  the 
monster  called  Protestant  Ascendancy  in 
Church  and  State,  and  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  oppose  them  ;  nothing  but 
the  raving  letters  of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees 
and  his  friends,  or  the  bitter  spite  of  the 
Tories  in  Blackwood,  and  Fraser,  and  the 
Quarter/;/. 

However,  if  the  Government  had  but 
little  to  say  for  itself  in  the  literary  way, 
it  could  still  produce  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  compose  indictments.  Early  in  1  s_">, 
Mr.  Goulburn,  then  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, brought  into  Parliament  and  carried 
through  both  Houses  a  bill  for  suppres- 
sion of  "  Unlawful  Associations  in  Ire- 
land." This  law  was  of  course  aimed 
against  the  existing  Catholic  Association, 
which  was  not  at  all  "unlawful."  Im- 
mediately when  it  passed,  the  associa- 
tion, under  the  legal  advice  of  O'Connell, 
dissolved  itself.  It  was  no  longer  iu 
existence.  The  law  was  satisfied;  and 
then  immediately  constituted  itself  again, 
under  the  title  of  the  New  Catholic 
Association.  This  was  a  usual  expedient 
of  O'Connell  through  his  long  series  of 
agitations,  in  avoiding  the  penalties  of 
penal  enactments.  He  boasted  that  he 
could  "  drive  a  coach-and-six  through  an 
Act  of  Parliament ;  "  and  the  practice  of 
evading  or  practically  annulling  such 
tyrannous  laws  cannot  certainly  be  con- 
demned, seeing  that  the  Irish  people 
would  at  any  time  have  been  justified  (if 
they  had  the  needful  force)  in  openly 
breaking,  defying,  and  resisting  them. 
This  law  against  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion was  never,  in  fact,  enforced,  nor  any 
enforcement  attempted :  and  it  continued 
its  proceedings  precisely  as  before,  until 
Emancipation  was  secure. 

But  while  the  Government  thus  made 
a  show  of  coercion  on  the  one  hand,  they 
had  on  the  other  prepared  a  bill  for  grant- 
ing the  Catholic  claims  in  a  certain  stinted 
and  very  guarded  manner.     And  the  bill 
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for  this  purpose,  which  happily  never 
became  law,  is,  indeed,  an  instructive 
sample    of    British    statesmanship  with 

•  to  Irish  affairs.  It  proposed  to 
admit  Catholics  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  to  Parliament,  and  to  Municipal 
Corporations,    but   provided   for    Ireland 

•ry  important  safeguards  for  the 
perpetuation  of  English  supremacy  in 
that  island.  In  the  first  place,  the  entire 
class  of  county  voters  having  freeholds 
worth  forty  shdlings  were  to  be  disfran- 
chised. These  made  the  great  bulk  of 
the  rural  voters.  The  other  measu re  was 
to  pension  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  bill 
was  prepared  under  the  inspiration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  This  shrewd  statesman  had 
perceived  when  in  Inland  that  the  large 
increase  of  the  Mm  Donum  to  Pres- 

ui  ministers  had  had  the  effect  of 
quieting  down  the.  republican  aspirations 
■nd  quelling  the  '•French  principles" 
which  had  made  those  olatnanan 
all  rebels  in  1798;  and  that  whatever 
influence  they  exercised  over  their  flocks 
was  now  exerted  in  favour  of  "  loyalty  " — 
that  is,  of  British  dominion.     And  as  for 

:holic  clergy,  we  have  in  fact  seen 
that  the  only  members  of  that  body  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  British  loyalty, 
against  Dr.  Doyle's  audacious  declara- 
■;■••  live  professors  of  an  institution 
endowed  1  > v  the  State.  He  prudently 
calculated  that  to  salary  them  all  would 
buy  them  away  from  their  people,  and 
give  England  an  efficient  corps  of  clerical 
detectives  in  the  interests  of  the  British 
C.ovcrnment.  Accordingly,  this  bill  pro- 
vided that  they  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  £l,U0O  to  each 
bishop,  dean,  £200  to  a  parish 

priest,  and  £60  to  a  curate.  It  was  a 
scale  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  tariff 
of  rewards  which  had  been  offered  for  the 
/  of  Catholic  clergymen,  and 
which  had  kept  the  "priest-hunters"  in 
good  business  for  many  years.  It  may 
be  thought  that  times  had  greatly  altered 
for  the  better  ;  yet  the  Imtemtion  in  the 
latter  case  was  quite  as  deadly  hostile 
to  the  Irish  people  and  their  clergy  as 
it  had  been  in  the  former.  And  so  they 
felt  it;  for  both  priests  and  people  were 

My  opposed  to  this  bribe,  and 
most  desirous  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 
It  was  defeated.  After  passing  the 
Lower  House  it  encountered  most  infu- 
riated opposition  in  the  Lords;  and  the 
Duke  of  York  made  a  speech  of  the  in- 
tensest  malignity,  which  had  the  more 
serious  effect,  as  he  was  heir  presumptive 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  He  declared 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  he  never 
would  consent  to  allow  the  claims  of  the 


Catholics — "  never,  so  help  him  Qod!" 
On  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  bill  was  defeated. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  London  a 
very  imposing  deputation  of  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. ( >'Connell  and  Shiel  hai 
requested  by  the  Catholic  Association  to 
go  over  and  demand  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  bill  for  suppression  of  the  "  Unlawful 
Associations  in  Ireland."  The  motion 
that  they  should  bo  heard  was  made  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  but  was  rejected,  and 
that  part  of  their  mission  failed  B 
distinguished  gentlemen  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  deputation 
others,  Mr.  O'Gorman  and  Sir  Thomas 
K-monde.  They  were  very  warmly  wel- 
comed and  courteously  entertained  by 
many  leading  Whites  :  Brougham,  Bur- 
dett,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Duke 
'  >■  "  Liberal  "  member  of  the 
Royal  family. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  dis- 
cussion upon  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  to 
hear  O'Connell  and  Shiel  at  the  bar, 
which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  very 
few  imprudent  things  which  Peel  com- 
mitted in  his  Parliamentary  life.  He 
■posing  the  motion  with  much 
vehemence,  and  denouncing  the  associa- 
tion as  a  treasonable  body.  Alluding  to 
a  friendly  address  which  it  had  pre 
to  the  venerable  patriot  Archibald  Ha- 
milton Rowan,  "he  became  heated  with 
victory,"  says  Mr.  Shiel,  "and,  cheered 
as  he  was  repeatedly  by  his  multitudinous 
partisans,  turned  suddenly  towards  the 
part  of  the  House  where  the  deputies 
were  seated,  and  looking  triumphantly  at 
Mr.  O'Connell,  with  whom  he  forgot  for 
a  moment  that  he  had  been  once  en 
in  a  personal  quarrel,  shook  his  hand 
with  scornful  exultation,  and 
whether  the  House  required  any  better 
evidence  than  the  address  of  the  a 
tion  'to  an  attainted  traitor/'"  This 
language  was  held  to  be  in  very  bad 
taste;  and  Mr.  Brougham  made  a  fierce 
and  damaging  reply.  The  incident,  now* 
ever,  showed  in  very  strong  Ugkt  the 
bitter  feeling  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  towards 
the  Catholics. 

Before  the  deputation  quitted  London, 
the  other  bill  for  Emancipation,  with  pay- 
ment of  the  clergy  and  disfranchisement 
of  forty-shilling  freeholders,  was  pending. 
These  two  conditions  were  called  the 
"wing*  "of  the  bill;  and  the  deputies, 
especially  Mr.  O'Connell,  had  much  con- 
versation with  leading  Whig  politicians 
upon  the  terms  of  the  proposed  measure, 
and  npon  the  way  in  which  it  might 
probably  be  received  in  Ireland  as  a  final 
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settlement.  Those  Whig  politicians  -were 
naturally  desirous  that  the  measure 
should  pass,  wings  and  all,  for  they  cared 
nothing  about  the  independence  of  the 
Church  or  the  rights  of  electors.  What 
they  thought  of  v,ras  that  some  Irish 
Catholic  members  coming  into  Parliament 
would  be  an  accession  of  force  to  their 
party,  and  might  carry  them  into  office. 
Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  then  probably  so 
fully  know,  as  he  afterwards  came  to 
know,  that  British  Whigs  regard  all 
Irish  questions  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  Whig  party.  The  cour- 
tesies also,  and  the  persuasive  phraseology 
of  those  courtly  "Liberals,"  and  of  the 
English  Catholics,  who  were  all  for  the 
bili,  certainly  imposed  somewhat  upon 
O'Connell's  mind,  insomuch  that  he  is 
known  to  have  signified  to  some  principal 
Whig  statesmen  his  willingness  to  take 
the  bill  as  it  stood,  with  the  two  offensive 
"wings."  The  fortunate  loss  of  the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  prevented 
any  evil  consequences  arising  from  this 
unaccountable  weakness;  ana  when  the 
deputation  returned  to  Ireland,  and  found 
what  was  the  state  of  feeling  won 
Catholics;  and  when  OrConncll  found 
that  his  complying  disposition  was  very 
likely  to  injure  his  popularity  and  his 
power  for  good,  he  very  promptly  and 
frankly  retracted,  and  took  his  position 
again  with  his  countrymen.  It  had  been 
well,  indeed,  if  he  had  linnly  held  his 
ground  against  both  those  wings  to  the 
lust. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
1825—1829. 

Action  of  the  Catholic  Association — Waterford 
n— Louth  Election— Change  of  }1 
Canning  Premier— Lord  Anglesea  Viceroy — The 
"New  h"  —  Pope    and    Maguiro — 

Death  of  Canning -Goderieh  Cabinet— Catholic 
Petition  for  Repeal  of  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
Repealed— Clare  Election — O'Connell  Re- 
turned — Its    Results — Suppression    of 

•ion— Peel  and  Wellington  Prepare  Cath- 
olic Relief  Bill— Rage  of  the  Bigots— Reluctance 
of  the  King — O'Connell  at  \he  Bar  of  the  House — 
he  Emancipation  Act— Disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Forty-Shilling  Freeholders — Abstract 
of  the  Relief  Act— The  New  Oath— Meaning  and 
Spirit  of  the  Relief  Act 

The  Catholic  Association  continued  its 
operations  and  extended  its  organization 
with  even  greater  vigour  and  success  than 
before.  It  had  a  machinery  which  ex- 
tended not  only  into  every  county,  but 
into  every  parish.  Its  funds  were  given 
to  employ  lawyers  to  protect  the  people 
in  cases  of  extreme  oppression ;    and  in 


such  cases  as  the  wrecking  of  a  chapel,  or 
an  Orange  riot  in  the  North — cases  which 
the  magistrates  at  petty  and  quarter- 
sessions  had  been  in  the  habit  of  treating 
upon  the  general  principle  that  Papists 
had  no  rights  which  Protestants  were 
bound  to  respect — their  worships  were 
now  sometimes  thunderstruck  by  the 
apparition  of  clever  barristers  or  attorneys 
from  Dublin,  who  not  only  knew  more 
law  than  the  whole  bench  of  justices,  but 
were  attended  by  newspaj>er  reporters, 
sure  to  publish  abroad  to  the  world  any 
too  outrageous  instance  of  magisterial 
partizanship.  But  the  machinery  of  the 
Association,  both  central  and  provincial, 
was  capable  of  being  employed  with  more 
striking  effect  in  the  elections  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  and  its  efficiency 
began  to  be  proved  in  the  general  election 
of  1826.  It  was  resolved  in  the  Associa- 
tion that  all  its  efforts  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  favouring  the  return  of  cer- 
tain liberal  Protestants  (seeing  that  Cath- 
olics were  not  eligible)  for  some  counties 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  controlled 
absolutely  by  a  few  great  families  of  the 
old  colonial  aristocracy.  The  Beresfords, 
for  example,  had  long  represented  Water- 
ford  in  person  of  some  member  of  their 
famil}-.  The  idea  of  opposing  the  Beres- 
ford  interest  in  that  county  seemed  the 
wildest  dream;  and  the  Beresford,  who 
was  Marquis  of  Waterford,  naturally 
thought  that  he  did  not  more  clearly  own 
the  demesne  of  Curraghmore  than  he 
owned  the  representation  of  his  county. 
At  the  election  of  1826,  Lord  George 
Beresford  was  boldly  opposed  bj 
Villiers  Stuart,  another  large  proprietor 
of  the  county,  and  a  friend  to  the  Cath- 
olic claims.  The  latter  was  supported  by 
the  parochial  organizers  and  by  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  won  his  election,  to  the  in- 
tense mortification  of  the  house  of  Cur- 
ra.hmore.  and  perfect  consternation  of  the 
whole  Protestant  interest. 

While  society  in  Dublin  was  much  agi- 
tated by  the  progress  of  this  contest  in 
the  South,  news  arrived  in  that  city  of  a 
still  more  stirring  nature.  Louth  County 
was,  in  like  manner,  held  to  be  an  appan- 
age of  the  two  noble  houses  of  Foster  and 
Jocelyn.  Their  titles  were  Oriel  and 
Roden.  Lord  Oriel  was  that  John 
Foster,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
with  whom  this  history  has  already  had 
much  to  do — all  his  life  a  high  place- 
holder, and  bitter  opponent  of  the  Cath- 
olics. The  politician  of  the  family  was 
now  John  Leslie  Foster,  who  had  long 
sat  in  Parliament  as  one  of  the  members 
for  the  county,  and  consistently  on  every 
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occasion  resisted  the  slightest  concession 
to  the  Catholics.  The  Jocelyns  had  as 
their  nominee  for  the  other  seat  Mr. 
Fortescue,  a  politician  of  the  same  deep 
Orange  hue.  At  the  election  in  182G 
there  presented  himself  to  the  people  to 
ask  their  suffrages  a  Mr.  Dawson,  a  re- 
tired barrister  of  some  fortune,  who  was 
favourable  to  the  enfranchisement  of  six 
millions  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
attended  to  the  polls  by  immense  multi- 
tudes of  the  worthy  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, who  marched  with  him  into 
Dundalk  with  green  banners  flying  in  the 
wind.  The  contest  was  close;  for  the 
influence  of  the  great  landlords  was  nearly 
irresistible,  unless  at  mortal  ]>eril.  It 
Beaded  all  the  energy  of  the  local  man- 
agers of  the  Association  to  bring  up  the 
voters  and  get  them  to  defy  those  potent 
despots.  Mr.  Shiel  went  down  from 
Dublin  as  counsel  for  Dawson.  In  short, 
at  the  close  of  the  poll,  Dawson  was 
declared  duly  elected;  Mr.  Foster  Mas 
the  second  member ;  and  Fortescue, 
nominee  of  Lord  Roden,  stood  defeated. 

Some  few  other  successes  of  a  similar 
character  showed  what  the  Association 
could  do.  The  effect  of  such  events  upon 
the  public  jnind  in  England  was  very 
great.  As  for  tne  "Ascendancy"  faction 
in  Ireland,  it  was  as  usual  in  a  foam  of 
The  great  family  interests — the 
mighty  Orange  houses  which  had  been 
long  a  rock  and  strong  tower  to  Protestant 
monopoly  and  religion— were  now,  as  it 
seemed,  to  be  assailed,  not  by  sap  or 
mine,  but  by  open  storm  and  escalade. 

The  Protestant  mind  of  that  day  could 
not  help  believing  that  there  was  some 
Jesuit  conspiracy  at  work  in  this  matter, 
and  that  the  Waterford  election  was  won 
virtually  by  the  Pope  of  Roma  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees  demanded  of  Parliament 
whether  his  vaticinations  would  be  at 
length  listened  to — Popery  "put  down," 
ana  O'Connell  sent  to  tne  Tower. 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Parliament  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Premier, 
was  struck  with  paralysis.  He  was  a 
helpless  and  timorous  creature,  afraid  to 
read  his  letters  in  the  morning,  lest  they 
should  bring  news  of  an  insurrection  in 
some  part  of  the  country;  and  his  only 
idea  of  government  was  to  disturb  nothing, 
to  reform  nothing  (sufficient  unto  the  day 
being  the  evil  thereof),  and  only  praying 
that  all  mankind  might  remain  precisely 
as  it  was  for  his  day.  In  short,  he  was 
a  "  Conservative  "  of  the  stupidest  sort.* 

*  His  order  of  Conservatism  is  admirably  char- 
acterized by  Paul  Louis  Courier,  who.  speaking  of 
one  of  Lord  Liverpool's  character,  said :  •'  If  he  had 
been  present  on  tho  morning  of  the  creation,  he 
vuuld  have  cried:  'MonDieu!  conservons  le  chaos  !' " 


On  his  death,  which  followed  very  soon, 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  been  Foreign  Sec- 
retary in  his  Administration,  was  sent  for 
by  the  King,  and  received  his  commands 
to  form  a  Cabinet.  But  Mr.  Canning, 
only  a  month  before,  had  made  a  power- 
ful speech  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion ;  the  King,  therefore,  must  have 
known  that  in  making  this  statesman  his 
Prime  Minister,  he  was  taking  an  almost 
irrevocable  step  towards  that  clearly 
inevitable  consummation.  Accordingly, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Eldon,  and  other  Tory  mem 
the  outgoing  Cabinet,  refused  to  serve 
with  Mr.  Canning,  who  thereupon  formed 
a  Ministry  which  was  generally  in  favour 
of  concession.  Lord  Wellealey  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland  by 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  formerly  Earl  of 
Oxbridge — a  very  brilliant  eavalry  officer, 
but  not  much  of  a  statesman.  Tne  <  'hief 
Secretary  was  Lord  Francis  L 
Gower. 

When  Lord  Anglesea  arrived  in  Ireland 
he  found  tho  Ascendancy  faction  in  high 
excitement.  The  very  Orangemen 
to  perceive  the  ominous  signs  of  the  times. 
They  were  making  preparations  t<>  oale- 
brate  with  great  pomp  the  grand  ( (-range 
anniversary  of  the  12th  of  -Inly,  being 
resolved,  if  they  could  not  much  longer 
trample  on  their  fellow-countrymen,  to 
insult  them  to  the  last.  As  the  time 
approached,  however,  Lord  Anglesea  pro- 
hibited by  proclamation  the  customary 
procession  in  Dublin,  and  the  garlanding 
with  Orange  lilies  the  statue  of  King 
William  in  College  Green.  In  Ulster, 
however,  the  anniversary  was  celebrated 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  show  of 
insolent  triumph.  In  every  town  and 
village  the  brethren  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  marched  from  town  to  town, 
all  flaunting  with  purple  and  orange 
sashes,  generally  halting  in  the  midst  of 
districts  inhabited  by  Catholics,  firing  a 
volley  over  their  houses,  and  playing 
"The  Protestant  Boys,"  and  "Croppies 
Lie  Down." 

The  prohibition  of  the  Dublin  procession, 
and  other  alarming  signs  of  an  approach- 
ing compromise  with  Jezebel — for  such 
was  held  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  threat- 
ened admission  of  Papists  to  Parliament 
and  the  Corporations — aroused  all  the  "No- 
Popery"  animosities  of  their  hereditary 
oppressors,  and  the  clerical  agitators  pro- 
jected a  "New  Reformation."  If  the 
Catholics  could  but  be  convinced  of  their 
idolatry  and  superstition  (which  seemed  so 
manifest  to  those  clerical  persons),  it  was 
thought  that  they  could  no  longer  persist 
in  their  audacious  pretensions.    In  gene- 
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raL  this  new  scheme  of  proselytism  was 
carried  on  by  mere  ribald  abuse  of  every- 
thing held  sacred  in  the  ancient  religion, 
and  by  repeating  the  old  stories  out  of 
Fox's  Martyrs ;  but  certain  of  the  new 
reformers  challenged  public  discussion 
with  the  most  learned  Catholic  theolo- 
gians in  every  diocese,  and  at  first  some 
of  these  challenges  were  promptly  met  by 
Catholic  clergymen,  who  thought  on  their 
side  that  their  religion  could  lose  nothing, 
and  might  gain  much  by  public  exposi- 
tion and  defence  of  its  tenets.  Several 
oral  discussions  took,  place  accordingly, 
of  which  the  most  notable  was  that  be- 
tween a  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  an  English 
clergyman,  and  Father  Maguire,  a  parish 
priest  of  Leitrim  County.  The  bold 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  by  "Father 
Tom  "  was  thought  by  his  own  partisans 
rather  unfortunate,  as  he  had  never 
debated  in  public,  though  known  to  be  a 
learned  theologian,  while  Mr.  Pope  was  a 
practised  controversialist.  The  discussion 
was  to  take  place  in  Dublin,  each 
champion  to  defend  three  articles  of  his 
own,  and  assail  three  of  his  adversary's 
faith.  The  occasion  excited  intense  in- 
terest. Not  only  the  public  room  where 
the  meeting  took  place,  but  all  Sackville 
Street,  was  thronged  with  eager  sympa- 
thizers. As  the  two  disputants  argued 
within  the  building,  thousands  of  minor 
"  oral  discussions  "  were  taking  place  on 
the  streets,  and  the  talk  of  Dublin  car- 
men was  of  two  sacraments  and  of 
seven.  This  scene  lasted  many  days. 
The  debate  was  carried  on  with  suffi- 
cient courtesy.  Father  Maguire  proved 
himself  a  master  of  theological  learning, 
and  Mr.  Pope  of  controversial  declama- 
tion ;  and  the  affair  ended  as  might  have 
been  expected — that  is,  Catholics  were 
convinced  that  Mr.  Maguire  had  de- 
molished the  Protestant  religion,  and 
Protestants  were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Pope 
had  not  left  Popery  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Nobody  was  converted  on  either  side. 

Many  other  similar  discussions,  in 
which  laymen  sometimes  bore  a  part, 
raged  in  each  province  of  the  island,  and 
generally  rather  inflamed  intolerance  than 
advanced  any  good  cause.  The  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Doyle  disapproved  of  them,  and 
soon  interdicted  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
from  engaging  in  them.  So  did  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  then  the 
other  bishops.  Soon  not  a  priest  could 
be  found  to  accept  a  challenge,  and  their 
opponents  took  this  as  a  plain  proof  that 
the  Catholic  religion  was  afraid  of  the 
light  of  day.  They  eagerly  pressed  their 
invitations,  but  in  vain.  They  urgently 
offered  to  their  Catholic  friends  to  prove 


the  mass  a  plain  sacrifice  to  idols,  and 
purgatory  a  lamentable  infringement  on 
the  prerogatives  of  hell.  The  Catholic 
priests  would  no  longer  strip  for  this 
polemical  prize-ring,  although  still  ready 
and  willing  to  expound  their  faith  by  the 
old  methods  of  theological  argument. 

The  year  1827  was  remarkable  for  the 
first  great  example  of  the  emigrant  Irish 
in  every  foreign  country,  and  in  every 
colony,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  of  their  friends  at 
home.  And  the  sympathy  and  substan- 
tial aid  were  not  confined  to  Irishmen 
alone,  nor  even  to  Catholics  alone.  The 
bold  attitude  of  O'Connell ;  the  mighty 
power  he  had  created  and  directed ;  the 
vigour  and  wisdom  of  that  agitation  now 
so  evidently  shaking  the  deep-rooted  and 
broad-based  structure  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  powerful  French  press  occu- 
pied itself  warmly  in  the  struggle;  and 
from  French  Catholics,  as  welfas  from 
Americans  of  all  religions,  came  addresses 
and  subscriptions  to  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. Multitudinous  meetings  of  "Friends 
of  Ireland  "  were  held  in  all  considerable 
American  cities;  and  a  large  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Association  began  to  be 
reading  foreign  correspondence,  and  re- 
ceiving addresses  from  not  only  France 
and  America,  but  from  various  German 
States,  from  Italy,  from  Spain,  even  from 
British  India.  All  these  things,  while 
they  violently  irritated  the  national  pride 
of  the  English,  suggested  to  them  at  the 
same  time  the  impossibility  of  continued 
resistance  in  so  very  bad  a  cause. 

Mr.  Canning  died  in  August,  after  a 
very  short  tenure  of  office.  He  had  to 
contend  with  a  compact  and  very  acri- 
monious opposition,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  Tories,  but  of  the  aristocratic 
party  of  the  old  Whigs,  headed  by  Lord 
Grey — a  party  which  was  jealous  of  Can- 
ning, because  it  sincerely  believed  him 
an  interloper  upon  the  prescriptive  right 
of  a  few  great  families  to  govern  the 
country.* 

But  the  head  and  the  heart  of  this 

*  Canning  was  a  man  of  strong  passions  and 
high  spirit,  with  great  talent  for  satire,  and  of  course 
had  made  many  enemies — and  without  enemies 
no  man  is  entitled  to  have  friends.  He  had  been 
a  Tory,  too,  and  had  written  pungent  squibs  in  the 
Anti-Jacobin  against  "French  principles."  For 
example,  the  very  clever  satire  of  the  Needy  Knife- 
Qrinder.  In  one  of  these  jeux  desprit,  he  had 
contrasted  the  statesman-like  qualities  of  certain 
Tory  lords  with 

" The  temper  of  Grey, 

And  Treasurer  Sheridan's  promise  to  pay." 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Lord  Grey  did  not 
forget  this,  and  that  it  contributed  very  much  to 
envenom  his  opposition  to  Canning's  Ministry. 
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venomous  opposition  was  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  saw  that  Canning  was  des- 
tined, if  his  Government  lasted,  to  carry 
the  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  who  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  supersede  him,  and  carry  that  inevit- 
able measure  himself — a  j>olicy  not  un- 
familiar to  this  prudent  statesman,  which 
he  afterwards  pursued  in  the  other  signal 
case  of  the  Eepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Mr.  Canning,  too,  was  in  failing  health, 
and  had  lost  most  of  the  original  energy 
of  his  nature.  Peel  therefore  "hounded 
him  to  death,"  as  Lord  George  Bentinck 
long  afterwards  bitterly  declared  in  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Canning  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Goderich,  a  statesman  of  little  talent  or 
inlluence,  who  did  not  succeed  in  forming 
■  ministry  which  could  hold  together ; 
and  in  January,  182S,  this  feeble  ad- 
ministration gave  place  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  Premier  Minister,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department — both  of  them  avowed  and 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  liberties  of 
Catholics.  The  Duke,  also,  was  still  sin- 
cerely and  consistently  resolute  to  refuse 
all  concession  ;  while  his  prudent  col- 
league had  already  determined  to  be 
converted  at  the  right  moment,  and  to 
have  the  credit  of  effecting  a  revolution 
which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  In  this 
new  Cabinet  was  Lord  Palmerston — a 
man  who  never  cared  for  Whig  or  Tory, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  any  class,  sect,  or  nation,  but 
was  always  ready  to  bear  a  hand,  and 
that  efficiently,  in  the  current  events 
which  were  for  the  time  being  the  order 
of  the  day. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1828, 
the  Catholic  Association  was  prepared 
with  a  petition,  signed  by  800,000 
Catholics,  praying,  not  for  any  rights  of 
their  own,  or  relief  for  themselves,  but 
for  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  Corpora- 
tion Act,  which  had  excluded  Protestant 
Dissenters  from  office  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  This  idea  was  O'Connell's  ;  but  the 
petition,  as  he  long  afterwards  delighted 
to  proclaim,  was  drawn  up  by  the  hand 
of  Father  L' Estrange,  a  Carmelite  friar. 
This  was  an  incident  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  tine  dramatic  effect — the  pros- 
cribed and  oppressed  Catholics  petitioning 
for  the  rights  of  the  much  less  proscribed 
and  oppressed  Nonconformists  !  But  it 
is  fair  to  add  that  many  petitions  poured 
in  this  session  from  Protestants  of  all 
sects  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  so 
that  there  was  at  least  an  appearance  of 
mutual  good-will,  and  a  universal  aspi- 
ration   towards    liberty,    equality,     and 


fraternity.  The  picture  was  somewhat 
marred,  however,  by  multitudes  of  peti- 
tions vehemently  deprecating  all  conces- 
sion to  Catholics  ;  and  these  latter  came 
from  the  most  influential  quarters  in  tho 
three  kingdoms  of  1  reload,  England,  and 
Scotland.  The  British  Universities  were 
especially  stirred  by  apprehension  and 
alarm  for  the  Protestant  interest;  and 
the  Corporations,  particularly  that  of 
Dublin,  felt  that  all  was  lost  if  a  man  of 
seven  sacraments  became  alderman  or 
town  councillor. 

In  that  session  the  Test  Act  and  Cor- 
poration Act  were  in  fact  repealed.  Tho 
measure  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  a  statesmen  who  then  and  always 
professed  "Liberal"  principles,  a 
pired  to  lead  the  party  of  what  is  called 
"Progress;"  but  being  essentially 
row-minded,  has  often  shown  Mm— if 
actuated  by  the  blindest  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  His  measure  was  carried, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  languid  i  • 
lion  made  to  it  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
was  then  in  a  transition  state,  and  was 
making  up  his  mind  to  be  converted 
himself  to  Liberal  principles,  and  even 
to  snatch  from  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Whigs  the  credit  of  carrying  the 
grand  Whig  measure  of  that  age.  The 
Act  repealing  tho  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  became  law  in  April ;  and  a  few 
weeks  after,  on  the  secession  of  several 
members  from  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitzgerald,  then  member  for  Clare.  County, 
was  brought  in  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
administration  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  This  vacated  his  seat  for  Clare 
until  he  should  be  re-elected  ;  and  lie 
immediately  issued  his  address  to  the 
Clare  electors,  nothing  doubting  that 
he  would  be  at  once  replaced  in  his  .seat, 
having  large  influence  in  the  county,  and 
most  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors  being 
his  political  and  personal  friends.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  a  highly  honourable  and 
liberal  gentleman,  and  a  warm  friend  to 
Catholic  Emancipation.  He  was,  more- 
over, the  son  of  that  steady  Anti-Union 
patriot,  Mr.  Prime-Sergeant  Fitz 
who  had  spoken  at  the  bar  meeting  a 
the  Union,  and  had  been  thereupon  de- 
graded from  his  office  by  the  Government. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  some  sort,  a  martyr 
to  patriotism  ;  and  his  son  had  good  rea- 
son to  count  not  only  on  his  own  posses- 
sions and  influence  in  his  county,  but  also 
on  his  personal  merit  and  the  traditions 
of  his  family,  for  a  warm  support  in  Clare. 

The  celebrated  Clare  election  followed — 
one  of  the  most  momentous  transactions 
in  the  modern  history  of  Ireland,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  other  island  also.     It  was 
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no  merely  local  contest  for  one  seat  in 
Parliament ;  it  was  the  making  up  of  a 
decisive  issue  between  the  millions  of  op- 
pressed Catholics  and  that  potent  and 
insolent  "Ascendancy,"  which  had  so 
long  trampled  upon  them  in  their  own 
land. 

At  first,  however,  it  was  not  foreseen 
what  a  sharp  turning-point  this  Clare 
election  was  destined  to  prove  in  history. 
The  Catholics  had  passed  a  resolution  at 
one  of  their  aggregate  meetings  to  oppose 
the  election  ofevery  candidate  who  should 
not  pledge  himself  against  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration-  Now,  here 
was  a  proven  friend  to  those  Catholics, 
who  had  always  voted  in  their  favour, 
actually  a  member  of  that  administration, 
and  seeking  election  at  the  hands  of  an 
Irish  constituency.  The  question  was, 
Should  that  worthy  gentleman  be  opposed 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  Association  ? 
And  whom  could  they  hope  to  put  in  his 
place  who  would  be  a  better  friend  to 
them  than  Vesey  Fitzgerald?  An  inci- 
dent now  occurred  which  gave  much  ad- 
ditional importance  to  this  question. 
Lord  John  Russell,  charmed  with  his  own 
success  in  repealing  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  swelling  with  self-confidence, 
as  usual,  and  never  doubting  that  he  was 
about  to  be  the  great  "  Liberal "  leader, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  suggest- 
ing that  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  \Vel- 
lington  in  the  case  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  had  been  so  fair 
and  noble  as  to  entitle  his  Grace  to  the 
gratitude  of  "  Liberals; "  and  that  they, 
the  said  Liberals,  "  would  consider  the  re- 
versal of  the  resolution  which  had  been 
passed  against  his  Government  as  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  which  the  Irish 
people  felt,  not  only  in  the  great  question 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  country,  but 
in  the  assertion  of  religious  freedom 
throughout  the  empire."  *  That  is  to  say, 
the  Whig  party  of  the  "empire"  would 
take  it  very  kind  if  Mr.  0  Connell  and 
the  Catholic  Association  would  put  aside 
the  consideration  of  their  own  country 
and  their  own  rights,  and  use  their  power 
so  as  to  benefit  that  party.  This  resem- 
bles extremely  the  many  other  occasions 
on  which  the  Whigs  of  the  "empire" 
have  endeavoured  to  stifie  Irish  questions, 
and  turn  Irish  organizations  for  national 
purposes  to  the  service  of  an  English  fac- 
tion, which  always  courted  the  Catholics 
when  out  of  office,  and  always  spurned 
and  oppressed  them  when  in  power. 

And  Mr.  O'Connell's  greatest  weakness 
(as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter), 
both  then  and  since,  was  his  too  credulous 

*  See  Shiel's  Sketches—  "The  Clare  Election." 


reliance  upon  the  fair  professions  of  that 
treacherous  party,  which  he  had  so  often 
occasion  to  describe  as  "the  base,  brutal, 
and  bloody  Whigs."  On  the  present 
occasion,  Mr.  O'Connell  can  scarcely  be 
censured  for  lending  an  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Whig — that  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
election  should  go  unopposed ;  for  O'Con- 
nell himself  did  not  yet  foresee  what  a 
potent  engine  this  Clare  election  would 
become  in  his  hands.  Therefore  he  pro- 
posed, in  the  Association,  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  suspended. 

But  O'Connell  did  not  fully  appreciate 
how  deeply  his  countrymen  abhorred  both 
Wellington  and  Peel,  of  both  of  whom, 
in  the  capacity  of  Chief  Secretary,  Ireland 
had  bitter  experience.  His  motion  was 
vehemently  and  successfully  opposed. 
After  some  debate,  the  original  resolution 
was  left  standing;  and  the  Association 
remained  committed  to  oppose  the  return 
of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  failure  to 
rescind  that  resolution. 

Clare,  then,  was  to  be  contested;  and 
the  next  question  was,  Who  was  to  be  put 
forward  against  Fitzgerald  ?  The  Associa- 
tion pitched  upon  Major  MacNamara,  ono 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  county — a  Pro- 
testant, of  course,  but  descended  of  an- 
cient Irish  stock,  very  friendly  to  the 
Catholics;  a  man  of  but  little  weight  of 
character,  whose  principal  care  and  am- 
bition seem  to  have  been  to  dress  and 
wig  himself  after  the  pattern  of  George 
IvT,  whom  he  personally  resembled ;  for 
the  rest,  a  good  landlord,  an  excellent 
magistrate,  and  protector  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  But  this  personage,  though  a 
friend  to  his  Catholic  countrymen,  was 
still  more  a  friend,  as  it  turned  out,  to  his 
neighbour  Vesey  Fitzgerald.  He  allowed 
many  days  to  elapse  without  sending  an 
answer  to  the  Association ;  and  as  Claro 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  Dublin,  in 
those  days  of  slow  travelling,  much  anxious 
delay  was  thus  created.  Doubts  and 
rumours  began  to  prevail,  not  only  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  candidacy,  but  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  priests  of  Clare 
to  act  warmly  with  the  Association  against 
so  estimable  and  popular  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon  and  Mr.  Steele 
were  sent  post  to  Clare,  to  inquire  into 
the  dispositions  of  priests  and  people,  and 
to  bring  an  answer,  if  possible,  from 
Major  MacNamara.  O'Gorman  Mahon 
came  back  in  two  days.  The  Major's 
family  lay  under  such  obligations  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  that  he  could  not  think  of 
opposing  him.  Meanwhile  the  "  Ascend- 
ancy "  party,  as  well  as  the  Liberal  Pro- 
testants of  Clare,  were  actively  engaged 
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in  working  for  the  candidate  already  in 
the  field ;  and  boasting  that  no  gentle- 
man in  the  county  would  stoop  so  low  as 
to  accept  the  patronage  of  the  Catholic 
Association.  Those  gentlemen  of  the 
county  were  soon  to  receive  a  lesson. 

There  was  earnest  consultation  one 
night  at  O'Connell's  house  in  Merrion 
Square.  Next  day  Dublin  City  was  startled, 
and  soon  all  Ireland  was  aroused,  by  an 
address  from  O'Connell  himself  to  the 
electors  of  Clare,  soliciting  their  suffrages, 
affirming  that  he  was  qualified  to  be 
elected  and  to  serve  them  in  Parliament, 
although  he  would  never  take  the  oath 
(that  the  mass  is  idolatrous),  "  for,"  con- 
tinued he,  "the  authority  which  created 
those  oaths  (the  Parliament)  can  abrogate 
them;  and  I  entertain  a  confident  liope 
that  if  you  elect  me,  the  most  bigoted  of 
our  enemies  will  see  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing from  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
people  an  obstacle  which  would  prevent 
him  from  doing  his  duty  to  his  King  and 
to  his  country."  At  last  all  the  world, 
friends  and  foes,  saw  in  one  moment 
what  was  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Clare 
clrction. 

Several  members  of  the  Association 
were  at  once  sent  down  to  Clare  in  order 
to  excite  the  people,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  great  event;  also  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  the  priests,  and  induce  them  to 
use  their  influence  with  the  tenantry.  The 
great  family  "interests" — the  O'Briens, 
the  Vandeleurs,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Mac- 
Namaras — had,  as  they  thought,  organized 
and  drilled  their  numerous  tenantry  into 
proper  discipline.  They  considered  the 
people  who  lived  on  their  estates  almost 
in  the  light  of  serfs ;  and  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple then  in  Ireland,  that  if  any  gentle- 
man interfered  with  another's  tenants,  by 
canvassing  them,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  vote  against  their  landlords,  the  inter- 
ference was  to  be  resented  as  a  j>ersonal 
affront.  But  a  power  was  now  moving 
these  masses  on  which  those  respect- 
able gentlemen  had  not  calculated — the 
profound  and  sweeping  passion  of  a 
highly  impulsive  and  imaginative  people, 
thoroughly  aroused  by  every  feebng  that 
could  appeal  either  to  their  manhood  or 
their  religious  enthusiasm — stimulated  by 
the  exhortations  of  priests  whom  they 
loved,  and  inspired  by  the  name  and  re- 
nown of  the  redoubtable  champion  who 
promised  to  deliver  them.  All  this  to- 
gether made  up  such  a  mass  of  concen- 
trated power,  as  was  sure  to  test  severely 
the  discipline  of  the  great  estates,  and  the 
traditionary  deference  paid  by  tenants  to 
their  landlords. 

Mr.  Steele  and  O'Gorman  Mahon  under- 


took to  canvas  the  county;  and  Steele 
intimated  beforehand  his  readiness  to 
fight  any  landlord  who  should  feel  him- 
self aggrieved  by  interference  with  his 
tenants.  Then  they  traversed  the  county, 
making  the  most  earnest  and  impetuous 
appeals  to  the  people;  addressing  them 
at  all  hours  and  in  all  places— in  the 
chapels  after  mass,  on  the  hill-sides,  in 
the  village  markets,  by  day  and  by  night, 
until  it  was  clear  that  the  generous  and 
gallant  people  were  fully  resolved  to 
brave,  this  one  good  time,  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  landlord  wrath,  and  carry 
the  "Man  of  the  People"  triumphantly 
to  the  door  of  Parliament. 

The  famous  Father  Maguire  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Lcitrini  that  lie  might 
help  to  swell  the  excitement.  John  Law- 
less (or,  as  he  was  usually  named,  Honest 
Jack  Lawless)  was  then  editor  of  a  news- 
pa]  ier  in  Belfast,  called  the  Irishman,  He 
left  his  newspaper  to  other  hands,  and 
hurried  to  Clare,  to  put  his  fiery  leading 
articles  into  the  form  of  fiery  speeches. 
The  town  of  Ennis,  which  had  a  popula- 
tion of  eight  thousand,  contained  thirty 
thousand  human  beings  on  the  day  when 
O'Connell's  green  carriage  was  expected  in 
that  place.  Green  flags  waved  from  the 
windows  ;  priests  and  agitators  addressed 
multitudes  from  a  balcony  or  a  flight  of 
steps  ;  and  the  excitement  of  expectation 
was  at  its  highest.  Yet  there  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  turbulence  or  dis- 
order. On  the  contrary,  throughout  all 
the  exciting  canvas,  and  still  more  excit- 
ing days  of  the  actual  poll,  old  family 
feuds  were  suspended,  or  terminated  for 
ever.  There  was  no  drunkenness,  no 
angry  language,  and  no  man  ventured  (so 
strong  was  public  opinion)  to  raise  a  hand 
against  another  upon  any  provocation. 
0  Connell  at  length  appeared,  with  two 
or  three  friends;  and  there  was  one 
continuous  shout  from  thirty  thousand 
throats.  Women  cried  and  laughed  ; 
strangers,  who  had  never  seen  one  an- 
other, wrung  each  other's  hands  ;  and  from 
every  window  ladies  (Mr.  Shiel  says,  "of 
great  beauty ")  waved  hands  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. No  wonder  that  such  a  tem- 
pest of  patriotic  zeal  whirled  away  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  own  tenants  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  marshalling  bailiffs  ;  nor  that  one 
wave  of  O'Connell's  arm  left  Mr.  Vande- 
leur  deserted  by  his  whole  army  of  free- 
holders. Sir  Edward  O'Brien's  feudal 
pride  was  mortally  hurt  by  the  defection 
of  his  people,  and  he  shed  tears  of  vexa- 
tion; but  his  son,  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
then  member  for  Ennis,  though  his  family 
pride  may  have  been  hurt  by  such  a 
result,   was  not  inconsolable,   being  in- 
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deed  a  contributor  to  the  "Catholic 
Rent,"  and  one  who,  at  all  times,  valued 
justice  and  fair  dealing  more  highly  than 
the  broad  acres  and  high  towers  of  Drumo- 
land. 

The  details  of  an  election  contest,  even 
that  of  Clare  in  1828,  need  not  be  related 
at  length.  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  proposed 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  seconded  by  Sir 
Augustus  Fitzgerald.  O'Connell  was  pro- 
posed by  O'Gorman  Mahon  and  Mr. 
Steele,  both  proprietors  in  the  county. 
The  speeches  were  made;  the  poll  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  at  its  close  the  numbers 
stood,  for  O'Connell,  two  thousand  and 
hfty-seven  ;  for  Fitzgerald,  one  thousand 
and  seventy-five.  After  an  argument  be- 
fore the  assessor,  Mr.  Keating,  in  which 
it  was  contended  that  a  Cathofic  could  not 
be  legally  returned,  the  objection  was 
overruled  on  the  ground  that  it  rested 
with  the  Parliament  itself,  on  the  oath 
being  tendered  and  refused,  to  exclude  a 
representative,  and  O'Connell  was  pro- 
claimed duly  elected. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  at  this  day  fully 
to  comprehend  the  profound  impression 
which  this  event  produced  throughout 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  other  island. 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  (hough  deeply 
mortilied,  took  his  defeat  with  a  gentle- 
manlike calmness ;  but  the  great  pro- 
prietors of  Clare  County,  who  had  sup- 
ported him,  could  not  conceal  their  omin- 
ous apprehensions.  "  Where  is  all  this  to 
end?"  was  a  question  frequently  put  in 
his  presence  ;  to  which  he  replied  only  by 
looks  of  gloom  and  sorrow.  In  fact,  the 
worthy  Protestant  "  liberals,"  disciples 
and  followers  of  Grattan  and  Ponsonby, 
had  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  the 
Catholic  claims  as  their  affair— thaj  were 
the  Parliamentary  patrons  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  had  never  dreamed  of  the 
possibility  of  their  clients  taking  the  case 
into  their  own  bauds  ;  not  only  throwing 
off  all  dependence  upon  them,  but  even 
flinging  aside  so  decisively  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  advocates,  and  com- 
ing in  their  proper  person  to  thunder  at 
the  doors  of  Parliament.  Still  more  fear- 
ful and  terrible  to  them  was  the  example 
of  independence  now  set  by  the  voting 
tenantry;  the  hereditary  family  "inter- 
ests" were  no  longer  omnipotent;  and 
the  end  of  the  world  seemed  at  hand.  The 
exultation  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ire- 
land was  uubounded.  O'Connell  travelled 
back  to  Dublin  in  the  midst  of  one  con- 
tinued triumphal  procession.  Mr.  Law- 
less, the  Belfast  editor,  was  escorted  on 
his  return  to  Belfast  by  enormous  multi- 
tudes of  the  peasantry.  Through  the 
plains  of  Meath  they  passed  in  peaceable 


triumph,  and  through  the  southern  part 
of  Monaghan  ;  but  in  this  region  the 
Orangemen  were  strong,  armed,  resolute, 
and  infuriated ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
armed  Protestants,  excited  by  the  har- 
angues of  their  preachers,  and  prayerfully 
determined  to  resist  this  triumph  of 
"  Jezebel,"  at  least  in  their  county,  were 
assembled  at  Ballybay,  and  showed  a 
stern  purpose  of  opposing  the  passage  of 
Mr.  Lawless  and  his  followers.  It  needed 
all  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  the  friendly  expostulations  of  General 
Thornton,  military  commandant  of  the 
district,  to  prevent  a  collision,  and  induce 
the  multitudinous  escort  of  Mr.  Lawless 
to  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes.  For  a 
week  or  two  there  were  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  collision,  and  of  civil  war ;  and 
large  numbers  of  troops  were  hastily  sent 
over  from  England.  It  was  even  formally 
proposed  in  the  Catholic  Association  that 
a  run  should  be  made  on  the  banks,  with 
a  view  of  disorganizing  society  and  opening 
the  way  for  armed  revolution  ;  but  these 
counsels  were  rejected. 

The  actual  results  of  this  election  are 
well  known,  and  may  be  shortly  summar- 
ized. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
a  few  months  before  declared  that  "  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
placing  Roman  Catholics  in  a  Protestant 
Legislature  with  any  kind  of  safety,  as 
his  personal  knowledge  told  him  that  no 
King,  however  Catholic,  could  govern  his 
Catholic  subjects  without  the  aid  of  the 
Pope ; "  this  Duke,  the  consistent  and 
conscientious  opponent  of  Catholic  liber- 
ties, and  who  had  taken  office  expressly 
to  defeat  their  claims,  became  suddenly 
converted,  and  felt  that  the  choice  lay 
between  Catholic  Emancipation  and  civil 
war.  As  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  had 
already  divined  the  course  of  events — his 
policy  was  clear  ;  and  his  conscience  pre- 
sented no  serious  difficulty.  Lord  Angle- 
sea,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  though  he  had 
come  over  to  Ireland  with  no  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  Catholics,  had  greatly 
altered  his  views,  and  now  made  no  secret 
of  his  opinion  that  the  time  was  come  to 
settle  the  vexed  question  in  the  only  way 
it  could  be  settled — for  which  expression 
of  opinion  he  was  summarily  removed 
from  his  government. 

The  Parliament  met  in  February,  1829. 
The  King's  speech,  prepared  no  doubt  by 
Peel,  recommended  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  the  subsequent 
consideration  of  Catbolic  disabilities,  with 
a  view  to  their  adjustment  and  removal. 
As  for  the  Catholic  Association,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  It  had 
done  its  work  ;  and,  not  waiting  for  the 
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law  to  suppress  it,  dissolved  itself  at 
once — that  is,  nominally,  for  substantially 
the  organization  still  subsisted,  and  could 
easily  resume  its  usual  business  in  case  of 
necessity. 

It  was  Sir  Eobert  Peel  who,  on  the  £ih 
of  March,  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  "  for  consideration  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  His  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  ; "  and  the  motion  was 
carried,  after  a  warm  debate,  by  a  large 
majority. 

And  now  arose  the  most  tremendous 
clamour  of  alarmed  Protestantism  that  had 
been  heard  in  the  three  kingdoms  since 
the  days  of  James  II. — the  In    i 
had  ever  dreamed  of  placing   Catholics 
and  Protestants  on  something  like  an  ap- 
proach to  equality.     Multitudino;: 
tions — not  only  from  Irish  Protestants  but 
from  Scottish  Presbyteries,  from  ! 
I  nivcrsities,  from  corporations  of  Kntish 
towns,   from    private    individuals— came 
]>ouring  into  Parliament,  praying  that  the 

Jcreat  and  noble  Protestant  State  of  Eng- 
and  should  not  be  handed  over  as  a  prey 
to  the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisitors,  and  the 
J'ropaganda.  Never  was  such  a  jumble 
of  various  topics,  sacred  and  profane,  as 
in  those  petitions ;  vested  interests — 
idolatry  of  the  mass— principles  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession — the  Inquisition — 
eternal  privileges  of  Protestant  tailors  or 
Protestant  lightermen — our  holy  religion 
— French  principles  —  tithes  —  and  the 
beast  of  the  Apocalypse — all  were  urged 
with  vehement  eloquence  upon  the  en- 
lightened legislators  of  Britain. 

What  may  seem  strange,  one  has  to 
admit  that  a  great  number  of  these 
frightened  petitioners  were  truly  sincere 
and  conscientious.  The  amiable  Dr. 
Jebb,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Limerick,  for 
example,  writes  an  earnest  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1829 
(so  soon  as  he  saw  the  course  that  matters 
were  taking),  and  saystohim : — "  Infinitely 
more  difficulties  and  dangers  will  attach 
to  concession  than  to  uncompromising 
resistance.  ...  In  defence  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  British  Protestants,  I  am 
cheerfully  prepared,  if  necessary,  as  many 
of  my  order  have  formerly  done,  to  lay 
down  life  itself."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  good  Dr.  Doyle,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin,  had  uttered  this 
prayer  for  O'Connell  when  he  started  for 
the  contest  in  Clare  : — "May  the  God  of 
truth  and  justice  protect  and  prosper 
you  !  "  What  very  different,  what  very 
opposite  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  had 
these  two  excellent  prelates ! 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  had  taken 
his  part — the  Catholics  were  to  be  emanci- 


pated ;  and  by  him.  But  the  King  would 
not  yield,  save  at  the  last  extremity.  To 
assent  to  an  act  of  justice  seemed  to 
George  IV.  like  the  loss  of  his  dearest 
hearts  blood.  He  endeavoured  even  to 
get  rid  of  the  Wellington  Cabinet,  and  to 
form  a  new  Ministry  which  would  pledge 
itself  not  to  do  justice.  But  in  this  he 
failed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  tells  us : — "  At  a 
late  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
March,  the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  informing  him  that 
His  Majesty  anticipated  so  much  difficulty 
in  the  attempt  to  form  another  admistra- 
tion,  that  ho  could  not  dispense  with  our 
;  that  he  must,  therefore,  desire 
us  to  withdraw  our  resignation  ;  and  that 
we  were  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the 
measures  of  which  notice  had  been 
in  Parliament."* 

Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  arrived  in 
London  to  claim  his  seat  for  Clare,  as  a 
Catholic,  finding  that  there  was  now  a 
Government  pledged  to  Emancipation, 
having  cart'i  blanche,  for  that  purpose, 
decided  not  to  present  himself  for  the 
present,  lest  it  should  embarrass  the 
administration. 

The  Emancipation  Act  was  forthwith 
introduced.  Itwas  prepared  by  Sir  Robert 
PeeL  It  contained  neither  the  provision 
for  veto  nor  that  for  bribing  the  priests; 
but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  < 
other  Act,  as  fatal,  perhaps,  as  cither  of 
those — namely,  for  disfranchisement  of  all 
the  forty-shilling  freeholdert  in  Ireland. 
sir  Behert  was  determined  at  least  not 
1  this  point.  It  was  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  who  had  humbled  the 
Beresford  domination  in  Waterford,  and 
destroyed  the  Foster  monopoly  in  Louth  ; 
it  was  the  forty- shilling  freeholders  who 
had  carried  O'Connell  triumphantly  to 
the  head  of  the  poll  in  Clare;  and,  by 
destroying  that  whole  class  of  voters,  Peel 
hoped  very  reasonably,  not  only  to  render 
the  remaining  voters  more  amenable  to 
corrupt  influences,  but  also  to  take  away 
the  motive,  which  had  heretofore  existed, 
for  granting  leases  to  small  farmers, 
and  thus,  in  good  time,  to  turn  those 
independent  farmers  into  tenants  at  will. 
He  had  his  own  profound  reasons  for  this 
— which  will  fully  appear  hereafter. 

The  debates  on  the  Relief  Bill  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  very  violent 
and  bitter.  The  fauatical  section  of 
English  and  Irish  Protestantism  was 
deeply  moved.  In  the  mind  of  those 
people  all  was  lost ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 

*  Memoirs:  bv  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Bart.  Published  by  the  trustees  of  hispapers— 
Lord  Mahon,  and  Right  Honourable  Ed.  Cardwell, 
M.P.    London,  1856. 
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and  the  Duke  were  almost  directly  charged 
with  being  agents  of  the  Pope  of  Koine. 
However,  the  bill  passed  through  its  two 
first  readings  in  the  Commons ;  and  the 
third  reading  was  passed  on  the  30th  of 
March  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six.  Next 
day  it  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  April  its  second  reading 
was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  made  no  scruple  to  urge  its  necessity 
in  order  "to  prevent  civil  war."  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  argument  for  the  law, 
had  been  less  explicit  and  straightforward 
than  the  Duke — he  had  only  said  the 
measure  was  needful  to  prevent  great 
dangers  and  "public  calamity."  * 

After  violent  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  lasting  several  days,  the  bill  was 
passed  a  third  time,  and  passed  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  four.  It 
then  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  what 
is  called  Catholic  Emancipation  was  an 
accomplished  fact. 

O'Connell,  in  the  meantime,  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  claiming  to  take  his  seat  as 
member  for  Clare.  This  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  bill  into  a  law.  But  an 
election  petition  was  pending,  sent  forward 
by  certain  electors  of  Clare,  against  the 
validity  of  his  return.  The  investigation 
of  this  petition  consumed  time;  but 
at  length  the  committee  reported  Mr. 
O'Connell  duly  elected.  The  Emancipa- 
tion Act  was  now  passed,  and  was  the 
law  of  the  land.  O'Connell,  thereupon, 
held  himself  entitled  to  go  in  and  take 
his  seat,  subject  only  to  the  new  oaths. 
For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  House 
on  the  15th  of  May,  was  introduced  in 
the  usual  form  by  Lords  Ebrington  and 
Duncannon,  and  walked  to  the  table  to 
be  sworn  by  the  Clerk.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  prudently  provided  against  this 
in  the  new  law,  which  admitted  only 
those  who  should,  "after  tJie  commence- 
ment of  that  Act,  be  returned  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,"  to  take  their 
seats  under  the  new  oaths.  It  was  a 
mean  piece  of  spite ;  and  its  special  object 
was  to  give  Sir  Robert  an  opportunity  of 
snubbing  O'Connell  one  last  time,  before 
yielding  finally  to  his  imperious  demand. 

Accordingly,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
tendered  to  the  new  member  the  now- 
abrogated  oaths — one  being  the  oath  of 
Supremacy   (namely,  that  the  King    of 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  letter  to  Doctor  Jebb, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  February,  said: — "It  is 
easy  to  blame  the  concessions  that  were  made  in 
1782  and  in  1793 ;  but  they  were  not  made  without 
an  intimate  conviction  of  their  absolute  necessity 
in  order  to  prevent  greater  dangers."  Sir  Robert 
says  again:— "I  can  with  truth  affirm,  that  in 
advising  and  promoting  the  measures  of  1829,  I 
was  swayed  by  no  fear,  except  the  fear  of  public 
calamity."— Memoirs :  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL 


England  is  head  of  the  Church),  and  the 
other,  "that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is 
impious  and  idolatrous,"  and  so  forth. 
He  refused  to  take  these  oaths.  He  was 
then  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  where 
he  claimed  his  right  to  sit  and  vote  :  his 
claim  was  disallowed  by  a  vote.  The  old 
oaths  were  once  more  tendered  to  him. 
He  read  over  the  stupid  trash  in  an 
audible  voice ;  then  said,  raising  his  head, 
that  he  declined  to  take  that  oath,  because 
"one  part  of  it  he  knew  to  be  false,  and 
another  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true." 
A  new  writ  was  then  issued,  to  hold  an 
election  for  the  County  Clare. 

The  series  of  measures  called  "Emanci- 
pation "  consisted  of  three  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  first,  an  Act  for  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  Association  as  an  illegal 
and  dangerous  society;  the  second,  an 
Act  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland  (not  in 
England,  where  that  qualification  was 
retained) ;  and  third,  the  Relief  Act 
proper,  abolishing  the  old  oaths  against 
transubstantiation,  &c,  and  substituting 
another  very  long  and  ingenious  oath  (for 
Catholics  only)  testifying  allegiance  to 
the  Crown ;  promising  to  maintain  the 
Hanoverian  settlement  and  succession ; 
declaring  that  it  is  no  article  of  the 
Catholic  faith  "that  Princes  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects ;  that  neither 
the  Pope  nor  any  other  foreign  prince 
has  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction 
within  the  realm ;  promising  to  defend 
the  settlement  of  property  as  established 
by  law ;  solemnly  disclaiming,  disavowing, 
and  abjuring  '  any  intention  to  subvert  the 

E resent  Church  Establishment  as  settled 
y  law ; '  and  engaging  never  to  exercise 
any  privilege  conferred  by  that  Act  'to 
disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion 
or  Protestant  government.'  " 

The  Act  admitted  Catholics,  on  taking 
this  oath,  to  be  members  of  any  lay  body 
corporate,  and  to  do  corporate  acts,  and. 
vote  at  corporate  elections ;  but  not  to 
join  in  a  vote  for  presentation  to  a  benefice 
in  the  gift  of  any  corporation. 

The  Act  further  most  formally  affirmed 
and  preserved  the  great  principle  of  Pro- 
testant Ascendancy,  by  specially  excluding 
Catholics  from  the  high  offices  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  Lord  Chancellor ;  the 
former  being  the  officer  who  makes  nearly 
all  appointments  in  Ireland,  and  exercises 
the  royal  power  to  pardon — or  not  to 
pardon  ;  the  latter  being  the  person  who 
decides  on  the  guardianship  of  minors, 
and  orders  in  what  religion  they  are  to  be 
brought  up,  in  the  absence  of  express 
directions  from  their  parents.  The  Lord 
Chancellor    also    has    control    over    the 
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commissions  of  magistrates,  and  cancels 
them  at  his  pleasure,  thus  controlling,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  important  pro- 
visions and  exceptions — and  further,  that 
the  Anglican  Church  still  continued  the 
established  religion  of  the  land,  and  still 
devoured  the  Catholic  people  by  its 
exactions — it  is  tolerably  clear  that  by  the 
I  a  lief  Bill  Catholics  were  not  quite  half 
emancipated. 

But  the  most  fatal  blow  to  the  liberties 
of  the  Irish  people  was  the  contempor- 
aneous Act  for  disfranchisement  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  for  raising 
the  county  qualification  to£10a-year — five 
times  the  qualification  required  in  Eng- 
land. Cnly  seventeen  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  against  this 
BMVOM  injustice.  It  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  on  the  ostensible  ground 
that  there  was  too  great  a  disiKisition  on 
the  part  of  Irish  landlords  to  divide  their 
land  into  minute  portions ;  that  the  fran- 
chise was  a  mere  instrument  with  which 
the  landed  aristocracy  exercised  power 
and  control  over  the  elections ;  and  that 
this  control  had  lately  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests  (which  was  worse); 
and  he  cited  as  an  example  what  had  lately 
taken  place  in  Louth  and  Monaghan  and 
Waterford.  In  other  words,  he  would 
disfranchise  those  small  farmers  tecause 
they  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  de- 
fying landlord  control  and  acting  inde- 
pendently. Amongst  those  who  opposed 
this  measure  were  Lord  Duncannon,  Lord 
Palnierston,  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  Their 
argument  was:  "  If  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders had  been  corrupt,  like  t/iose  of 
Penrhyn,  their  disfranchisement  might  be 
defended  ;    but  the  only  offence  of  the 

Eersons  against  whom  the  bill  was  directed 
ad  been  that  they  exercised  their  privi- 
lege honestly  and  independently,  accord- 
ing to  their  conscience. "  * 

It  is  singular  that  O'Connell  said  not  a 
word  at  any  meeting,  nor  wrote  any  letter, 
protesting  against  this  wholesale  abolition 
of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  those  to 
whom  he  owed  his  election  for  Clare.  He 
thus  consented  by  his  silence  to  see  cut 
away  from  under  his  own  feet  the  very 
groundwork  and  material  of  all  effective 
political  action  in  Ireland;  and  often 
afterwards  had  occasion,  as  Ireland  also 
had  to  lament  the  impotence  and  futility 
of  all  patriotic  effort  for  the  real  advance- 
ment of  their  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders. Many  thousands  of  these  free- 
holders, and  of  their  children,  are  now 
working  on  canals  and  railroads  in  Ame- 

*  Account  of  Debate  in  Annual  Register  for  1829. 


rica.  The  new  and  cheap  ejectment  laws 
were  in  full  force  ;  and  were  soon  to  act 
with  fatal  effect. 

We  can  now  appreciate  in  some  measure 
the  true  spirit  in  which  "  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation "  was  effected.  It  was  "  to  avert 
civil  war/'  said  the  Duke  of  'Wellington  s 
it  was  "to  avoid  greater  dangers,"  said 
Sir  Robert  PeeL  It  was  emphatically  not 
to  do  justice,  nor  to  repair  a  wrong.  In 
the  words  of  an  eminent  French  writer  on 
Irish  affairs,*  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  neither  the  King  nor  his  Ministers  in- 
tended to  do  an  act  of  justice  and  repara- 
tion towards  the  Catholics.  The  bill  of 
1829  was  nothing  else  than  a  concession 
wrested  from  them  by  clrcumxtmin •.«,• 
which  the  King  would  never  have  con- 
sented to,  if  he  had  found  Ministers  de- 
cided, even  at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war.  to 
perpetuate  an  iniquity  of  three  centuries; 
and  which  his  Ministers  would  never  have 
proposed  if  they  had  not  apprehended 
that  civil  war,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  itself.  Now,  when 
a  concession  has  been  extorted  by  force, 
and  is  not  a  spontaneous  homage  to  truth 
and  justice,  those  who  grant  it  may,  per- 
haps, respect  it  as  to  its  mere  letter  ;  but 
certainly  they  will  not  loyally  comply 
with  its  spirit.  When  we  see  their  prac- 
tical application  of  it,  it  is  evident  that 
they  desire  to  hold  back  with  one  hand 
what  they  have  been  obliged  to  bestow 
with  the  other;  and  that,  deeply  regretting 
the  necessity  they  have  bed  to  obey,  when 
that  necessity  becomes  less  urgent,  they 
observe  only  so  much  of  their  engai  i 
as  is  needful  to  save  them  from  the  charge 
of  ]>erjury.  Hence  comes  it  also  that  there 
is  so  little  gratitude  manifested  for  this 
concession — and  in  truth,  those  may  dis- 
pense with  gratitude  who  owe  only  to  fear 
"a  little  justice  and  a  little  freedom." 
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Imperfkct  and  stinted  and  guarded  as 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was,  it 
was  nevertheless  felt  in  Ireland  to  be  a 
great  triumph  and  noble  achievement  of 
O'Connell,  who  at  once  rose  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  popular  favour.  The  Cath- 
olics almost  worshipped  him  as  their 
Heaven-sent  deliverer  ;  and  the  partizans 
of  the  good  old  traditionary  Protestant 
Ascendancy  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.  The  sword  brandished  in 
the  hand  of  Walker's  statue,  standing 
upon  a  lofty  column  on  a  bastion  of  Deny 
walls,  fell  down  with  a  crash,  and  was 
shivered  to  pieces,  upon  the  very  day 
when  His  Majesty,  George  IV.,  placed 
his  signature  on  the  Emancipation  Act ; 
which  he  did  not  do,  however,  without 
having  first  broken  and  trampled  upon  a 
pen  which  was  handed  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  in  a  highly  dramatic  manner,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  mimicry  of  deep 
feeling.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  for  his  part, 
thought  the  time  was  now  at  last  surely 
come  to  "put  down  Popery"  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  to  send  the  "Arch-agi- 
tator" to  the  Tower. 

As  for  O'Connell  himself,  and  the  more 
thoughtful  amongst  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Catholic  Association,  they 
saw  too  well  that  little  or  nothing  was 
gained.  Not  only  was  their  civil  and 
political  inferiority  maintained  and  for- 
mally re-asserted ;  but  the  great  body  of 
brave  farmers,  who  had  frightened  the 
"empire"  by  their  independence,  was 
swept  out  of  civil  existence  at  a  blow.  It 
at  once  became  evident  to  O'Connell  that 
there  was  no  salvation  for  Ireland  but  in 
a  repeal  of  the  odious  and  fraudulent  Union. 
On  his  return  to  Ireland,  as  if  sensible 
that  what  had  been  already  effected  for 
his  country  was  rather  apparent  than  real, 
he  declared  openly  that  the  next  victory 
to  be  achieved  must  be  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  Both  at  Ennis  and  at  Youghal 
he  made  speeches  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  this  great  measure,  and  promising  never 
to  rest  until  it  should  be  accomplished— a 
pledge  which,  indeed,  he  laboured  all  his 
life  to  redeem. 

On  the  passage  of  the  law  disfranchising 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  orders  had 
been  at  once  sent  to  Ireland  to  commence 
a  "  registration"  of  those  who  still  retained 
the  franchise,  possessing  a  freehold  of  £10 
yearly  value.  This  haste  was  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  soon  as  practicable 
upon  Irish  elections,  and,  if  possible,  de- 
feating O'Connell  when  he  should  again 
present  himself  in  Clare  under  the  new 
writ.  He  was  not  opposed,  however,  on 
his  second  election  at  Clare,  and  was  again 


qualifications  required  even  by  the  new 
law.  He  did  not  at  once  take  his  seat,  as 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of 
June. 

This  year,  Ireland  was  said  to  be  in  an 
"  alarming  "  state — there  was  "  crime  and 
outrage"  in  several  counties,  and  especially 
in  Tipperary.  In  fact,  the  old  exaction  of 
tithes  not  only  continued  to  be  enforced, 
but  was  pressed  with  even  increased  rig- 
our, seeingthat  Papists  had  become  so 
insolent.  The  consequence  was  the  most 
natural  in  the  world — some  tithe-proctors 
were  forced  to  eat  their  processes,  and  also 
had  their  ears  cut  off.  The  Tipperary 
magistrates  assembled  in  great  alarm,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  application  of 
the  "Insurrection  Act,"  for  they  could 
not  understand  how  people  should  thus 
resist  payment  of  their  lawful  tithes,  un- 
less there  were  a  conspiracy  to  subvert 
the  Protestant  government  and  bring  in 
the  Pope. 

In  truth,  there  was  throughout  the  island 
a  very  unsettled  and  uneasy  condition 
of  the  ]K>pular  mind.  Men  were  told  that 
they  were  "relieved"  and  "emancipated," 
but  they  felt  no  advantage  from  it  whatso- 
ever. They  tried  to  feel  pride  in  the  vic- 
tory which  they  were  assured  they  had 
won  over  a  British  Ministry ;  but  in  the 
meantime  they  found  themselves  very 
generally  disfranchised;  and  what  was 
worse — landlords  were  refusing  to  mako 
new  leases  of  farms,  and  were  breaking 
the  existing  leases  where  they  could, 
having  no  longer  the  motive  to  rear  up  a 
small  freehold  population  for  the  hust- 
ings. The  chairmen  of  quarter-sessions, 
and  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  were  busy 
with  their  ejectments ;  and  pauperism 
began  extensively  to  prevail.  The  seasons, 
indeed,  had  been  for  some  time  rather 
favourable,  and  grain  and  cattle  were 
abundant;  but  the  British  system  had 
now  been  so  well  established  in  our 
island,  that  all  this  wealth  of  bounteous 
nature  flowed  off  instantly  to  England, 
and  the  price  of  it  also.  All  went  the 
same  way.  The  export  of  agricultural 
produce  to  England  out  of  Ireland  had 
grown  so  enormous  within  the  past  few 
years,  that  it  had  been  judged  expedient 
in  1826  to  place  that  trade  "on  the 
footing  of  a  coasting  trade."  In  other 
words,  no  custom-house  accounts  were  to 
be  kept  of  it ;  and  the  amount  of  it  was 
thus  concealed  for  many  years.  In  that 
year,  1826,  however,  the  exports  to 
England  had  been  to  the  value  of  almost 
eight  millions  in  corn  and  cattle.  It  was 
but  small  benefit  to  the  Irish  people  to 
have  favourable    seasons  and    plenteous 


sent  back  to  Parliament,  with  all  the  |  harvests.     Their  wealth  not  only  made 
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itself  wings  and  flew  to  England ;  but  as 
tenancy  at  will  now  became  the  fashion, 
landlords  increased  rents  in  proportion  to 
increased  produce,  and  then  went  to 
England — the  centre  of  political  action 
and  fashionable  life — to  si>end  those  im- 
proved rents.  For  all  this  there  was  no 
remedy  in  Emancipation. 

It  soon  became  evident,  also,  that  the 
effects  of  the  Relief  Act  would  be  disas- 
trous   in    another    respect.      Parliament 
and  the  Judicial  Bench  being  now  opened 
(always  with  the  exception  of  the  place 
of  Lord-Chancellor)  to  aspiring  Catholics 
of  the  educated  class,  their  interests  and 
sympathies  became  separated  from  those 
of  their  countrymen.     Undoubtedly,  this 
result  had  been  calculated  by  the   pru- 
dent statesman    who    accomplished   the 
Relief  measure ;  and  his  plan  succeeded 
but  too  welL     That  plan    may  be    de- 
scribed, in  general  terms,  as  a  plan  for 
corrupting  the  higher  classes  and  extir- 
pating the    lower;     and   Emancipation, 
disfranchising    the    latter    and    offering 
bribes  to  the  former,  was  admirably  cal- 
culated to  buy  over  to  the  British  inter- 
ests such  as  aspired  to  the   offices  and 
emoluments  dispensed  by  England,   and 
to  make  them  forget  the  duty  they  owed 
to  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  their  native  land.     Since 
that  day,  therefore,  we  have  seen  con- 
stantly more  and  more  of  the  higher  class 
<«f  Catholics,  in  various  positions,  Mping 
England  to  govern — that  is,  to  pillage  and 
depopulate — this  ill-fated  island.    Since 
that  day  have  been  many  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  Parliament — they  have  solicited 
places  for  useful  constituents.     Catholic 
attorney  -  generals  —  they    have    packed 
juries  to  "do  the  King's  business."   Cath- 
olic judges — they  have  sat  complacently 
on  the  bench,  and  permitted  those  juries 
to  be  packed,  and  pretended  to  try  their 
fellow-countrymen   before   those    packed 
juries,  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  cannot  bear  to  be  disquieted 
while  clearing  off  its  "  surplus  population." 
In  other  words,  those  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, attorney  -generals,  and  judges,  have 
sold  themselves  for  money  and  station,  to 
a  Government  which  they  know  to  be  the 
mortal  enemy  of  their  countrymen  and 
kinsmen,    and    have    abandoned    those 
countrymen     and    kinsmen    to    certain 
slaughter  and  extermination. 

Such  have  been  the  substantial  results 
of  the  "Relief  Measures"  of  1829;  and 
O'Connell  had  good  reason  for  his  conclu- 
sion,— that  no  effectual  service  could  be 
rendered  to  the  country,  short  of  annul- 
ling the  Union  with  England 


the  people  (who  found  that  Emancipation 
did  not  save  them  from  starvation)  found 
vent  in  occasional  deeds  of  violence ;  and 
always  for  the  old  reasons  —  ruthless 
seizures  for  tithe,  and  wholesale  ejectment 
of  tenants.  Many  thousands  of  fanners 
now  found  themselves  emaneipated,  but 
disfranchised,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  ejected  and  thrown  out  on  the 
highways.  They  were  capable  by  law  of 
holding  high  office;  but  exposed,  in  fact, 
to  see  their  children  perishing  by  hangar 
and  hardship.  The  crimes  committed  in 
Ireland  have  nearly  always  one  speeilic 
character,  and  one  obvious  motive  and 
provocation.     Their  victims  have  I 

iforiuly  tithe-proctors,  who  .seized 
ujiou  the  small  store  of  the  poor — or  land- 
lords or  agents,  who  cleared  estates — or 
incomin  who  rented  farms  from 

which  others  had  been  ejected.  Murders 
for  money,  from  jealousy,  or  in  pi 
'luaricl.  have  been  at  all  times  much 
more  rare  in  Ireland  than  in  England; 
and,  indeed,  the  lamentable  acts  of  vio- 
lence which  did  occur  were  generally 
perpetrated  by  men  who  had  not  previ- 
ously known  the  doomed  victim,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  decree  of  a  secret  society. 
The  hapless  people  of  the  country  had 
long  felt  and  experienced  that  the  laws 
were  made  not  for  them  but  against  them ; 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  law 
at  one  side,  and  justice  at  the  other;  they 
could  not  perceive  why  there  should  be 
any  law  compelling  them  to  pay  clergy- 
men whom  they  never  saw,  and  at  whose 
services  they  would  shudder  to  assist; 
nor  why  there  should  be  a  law  to  ling 
them  out  from  the  little  farm  which  they 
had  improved  and  rendered  fertile  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.  Hence  the  series 
of  secret  combinations,  with  their  own 
judicial  sentences  and  desperate  execu- 
tions. These  proceedings,  however,  al- 
ways drew  down  upon  the  peasantry  of 
the  neighbourhood  a  most  ferocious  and 
disproportionate  vengeance,  and  formed 
the  excuse  for  keeping  Arms  Acts  and 
Insurrection  Acts  almost  in  permanence. 

The  grievance  of  tithes,  and  the  whole 
of  that  monstrous  iniquity  called  the 
Established  Church,  seemed  to  be  felt  by 
the  people  with  even  more  intensity  of 
irritation,  since  they  were  told  that  they 
were  now  "  Emancipated,"  and  that  there 
was  an  end  of  Protestant  Ascendancy. 
What  this  Emancipation  might  be,  they 
did  not  well  understand ;  they  knew  no 
other  result  from  it  than  that  they  were 
deprived  of  their  franchise,  and  could 
therefore  get  no  more  leases.  And  they 
thought   that  they   saw  Protestant  As- 


The  discontent  and  disappointment  of  cendancy  all  around  them  as  rampant  as 
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ever.  Protestant  Ascendancy  was  always 
at  their  doors.  It  entered  their  cabins, 
and  carried  off  their  pans  and  pots,  their 
calves  and  pigs,  to  satisfy  a  Protestant 
rector.  Protestant  magistrates  (who  were 
in  the  great  majority)  were  always  ready 
to  browbeat  them  from  the  bench,  and 
to  send  policemen  to  search  their  beds  for 
concealed  arms.  Protestant  jurors  always 
met  them  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
proved  to  them  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
were  not  for  them.  If  sometimes,  there- 
fore, these  people  desperately  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  or  even  associ- 
ated together  to  be  a  kind  of  law  unto 
themselves,  and  executive  also — dismal 
as  such  a  state  of  society  certainly  is — the 
whole  blame  of  it  rests  upon  that  unjust 
and  savage  system  of  dealing  with  Ire- 
land which  was  called  "  Government," 
and  of  which  a  faint  outline  only  has  been 
traced  in  these  pages. 

King  George  IV.  died  in  1830;  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  King  Wil- 
liam IV.  ;  an  event  of  little  or  no  interest 
to  Ireland. 

The  next  year  was  occupied  in  England 
by  a  most  energetic  agitation  for  a 
Keform  in  Parliament, — an  affair  which 
also  concerned  Ireland  extremely  little. 
The  Reform  was  to  consist  chiefly  in 
disfranchising  old  boroughs  which  had 
become  ruinous  and  almost  uninhabited, 
and  giving  the  franchise  to  large  centres 
of  population  which  had  never  returned 
members  of  Parliament  before.  Excite- 
ment on  this  question  ran  very  Ugh 
throughout  the  other  island,  but  did  not 
extend  in  any  great  measure  to  Ireland, 
whose  proportions  of  representation  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union.  O'Connell, 
and  the  other  Catholic  and  Liberal  Irish 
members,  all  supported  the  "Reform" 
Ministry,  and  helped  to  carry  the  measure 
in  1832,  imagining,  probably,  that  Ireland 
would  thereby  establish  a  claim  upon  the 
popular  party  in  England  for  support 
and  friendly  sympathy  in  asserting  her 
own  rights — an  expectation  which  was 
signally  disappointed. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  Parlia- 
ment opened,  but  was  soon  dissolved, 
and  a  new  election  took  place.  This 
time  O'Connell  abandoned  Clare,  and 
achieved  another  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Beresford  interest  at  Waterford.  A 
considerable  number  of  Catholics  now 
entered  Parliament  for  the  first  time ; 
O'Gorman  Mahon  for  Clare,  Richard 
More  O'Ferrall  for  Kildare,  Lord  Killeen 
for  Meath,  &c.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  con- 
tinued to  represent  Ennis,  and  was  a 
most  attentive  and  industrious  member 
of  Parliament,  acting  on  most  questions 


with  the  Whig  party,  and  sincerely 
cherishing  the  delusion  (which  he  after- 
wards had  to  give  up)  that  Whigs  were 
more  friendly  to  right  and  justice  in 
Ireland  than  Tories. 

In  the  beginning  of  1830  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  was  Lord-Lieutenant. 
On  the  change  of  Ministry  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea  was  again  sent  over  as 
Viceroy,  and  Lord  Plunket  was  made 
Lord-Chancellor — an  office  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  ability  for  many 
years.  He  had  by  this  time  forgotten 
that  the  Union  was  a  nullity  and  a  fraud, 
which  his  sons  were  to  be  sworn  to  resist 
and  annul.  One  of  his  sons  became  a 
bishop,  by  the  gracious  appointment  of 
the  King.  Yet  Mr.  Plunket  was  right 
in  denouncing  the  Union  as  a  nullity  and 
a  fraud  ;  and  if  he  had  been  thoroughly 
honest,  he  would  now  have  been  found 
byO'Connell's  side,  demanding  the  restora- 
tion of  an  independent  Irish  Legislature. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  there 
was  established  a  "  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Ireland."  It  was  nothing  but  the 
Catholic  Association  under  another  name; 
and  its  object  was  to  agitate  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  But  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  O'Connell,  since  the  Relief  Act,  had 
occasioned  violent  irritation  in  England 
amongst  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  That 
after  so  generous  and  noble  a  concession 
as  Emancipation  was  represented  to  be — 
which  was  to  have  fully  satisfied  the 
Irish  people,  and  filled  them  with  rejoic- 
ing "  loyalty" — that,  instead  of  gratitude 
and  loyal  contentment,  there  should  im- 
mediately spring  up  a  new  and  acrimo- 
nious agitation,  openly  aiming  at  the 
"  dismemberment  of  the  empire,"  seemed 
to  those  Whigs  and  Tories  an  example 
of  the  basest  ingratitude.  O'Connell,  too, 
whose  deportment  in  Parliament  was 
perfectly  dignified  and  business-like,  when 
he  came  to  Ireland,  and  found  himself  the 
centre  of  a  great  meeting  of  his  country- 
men, often  used  violent  and  denunciatory 
language  concerning  political  opponents, 
and  even  sometimes  turned  into  ridicule 
some  grave  and  reverend  Tory,  or  some 
sneaking  and  intriguing  Whig. 

In  short,  it  was  decided  by  the  adminis- 
tration, all  Liberal  as  it  was,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  "Arch-agitator's"  exciting  pro- 
ceedings; and  as  the  "Friends  of  Ire- 
land "  fell  undoubtedly  under  the  former 
Act  for  suppressing  illegal  associations, 
the  Viceroy  was  instructed  to  "  proclaim 
it  under  that  Act,  and  threaten  prosecu- 
tion." The  society  was,  as  usual,  at  once 
dissolved,  and  was  at  once  succeeded  by 
the  "Anti-Union Association."  O'Connell 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  insisting  upon 
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a  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  that  mea- 
sure, which  made  him  more  popular  and 
jK)werful  in  Dublin  than  he  had  ever  been 
before  ;  for  it  was  in  Dublin  chiefly  that 
the  repeal  spirit  then  existed.  The 
country  people  and  the  provincial  towns 
were  not  yet  aroused  on  that  question; 
but  the  metropolis  appreciated  it  at  once. 
There  was  to  be  held  on  the  127th  of 
December  a  great  assembly  and  procession 
of  the  trades  of  Dublin,  with  the  express 
object  of  complimenting  Mr.  O'Connell 
for  his  advocacy  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
The  bands  were  to  form  at  Phibsborough, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  march  with 
their  banners  and  insignia  into  the  city, 
to  (yOonaelFl  house,  where  they  were 
to  present  him  with  an  address.  This 
procession  of  peaceful  and  unarmed  men 
appeared  to  Lord  Anglesea  too  perilous  a 
tiling  to  be  permitted,  with  due  regard  to 
the  peace  of  the  city;  and  he  issued  a 
proclamation  absolutely  forbidding  the 
assembly.  This  of  course  implied  an 
intention  of  dispersing  it  by  force.  By 
O'Connell's  advice,  therefore,  the  meetiug 
was  not  held. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  long 
contest  between  the  Arch-agitator  and 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  the  former  using 
legal  device  and  contrivance  to 
make  for  the  people  some  occasion  of 
meeting  and  expressing  their  sentiments, 
and  the  Marquis  regularly  laying  on  the 
heavy  hand  of  power,  and  menacing  un- 
armed citizens  with  military  violence. 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  unmeasured  enough  in 
the  terms  of  very  natural  resentment, 
which  he  applied  to  Lord  Anglesea,  and 
the  whole  Whig  Government,  whom  he 
characterized  as  "  base,  brutal,  and  bloody 
Whigs."  But  while  he  could  use  indig- 
nant language,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had 
all  the  practical  advantages  in  such  a 
contest.  He  had  his  sheriffs  and  juries 
at  hand,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
always  open;  so  that  anything  was  an 
'•  illegal  and  dangerous  association  "  which 
he  might  choose  to  prosecute.  He  had  the 
garrison  of  Dublin  constantly  ready  for 
action.  And  besides  these  things,  the 
noble  Marquis  opened  O'Connell's  letters 
in  the  post-office,  as  well  as  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  know 
who  were  his  correspondents,  what  were 
his  designs,  and  what  were  his  resources. 
The  Marquis  had  the  letters  always  re- 
sealed  with  the  utmost  care  with  coun- 
terfeited seals,  so  that  the  persons  receiv- 
ing the  letters  should  not  suspect  they  had 
been  opened,  and  so  be  put  on  their  guard.* 

*  The  Marquis  of  Anglesea  is  first  on  the  list  of 
letter-spies  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  in 


The  next  name  under  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  made  his  Association  appear  was 
the  Irish  Volunteers  for  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ;  but  this  had  no  better  fate  than 
the  rest.  When  it  was  "proclaimed,"' 
however,  and  commanded  not  to  meet, 
Mr.  O'Connell  for  once  did  not  submit. 
He  said,  and  this  was  true,  that  a  pro- 
clamation could  not  make  law  ;  and 
pledged  himself  as  a  lawyer  that  his  or- 

fanization  was  perfectly  legal  as  it  was. 
Ie,  therefore,  and  many  of  his  usual 
attendants,  went  and  held  the  meeting. 
Thereupon  O'Connell,  together  with  Mr. 
Lawless,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Redmond,  Mr.  Clooney,  and  two  or  three 
others,  were  forthwith  arrested,  and 
brought  before  magistrates,  where  they 
were  required  to  give  bail.  On  issuing 
from  the  magistrates'  office  the 
agitator  found  a  great  crowd  in  the 
streets,  and  made  them  a  great  speech,  of 
course: — "Yesterday,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
was  only  half  an  agitator,  to-day  I  am  a 
whole  one!  Day  and  night  will  I  now 
strive  to  fling  off  despotism,  to  redeem  my 
country,  to  repeal  the  Union." 

The  prosecution  proceeded;  and  as  Mr. 
O'Connell  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
could  have  no  chance  before  a  Castle  jury 
properly  arranged,  which  would  be  sure 
to  hnd  him  at  once  guilty  of  whatever  he 
s! ii m M  be  charged  withal,  he  dexterously 
delayed  the  striking  of  the  jury,  and 
gained  time.  The  Orange  party  was  in 
vehement  excitement;  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  added  that  in  England  all  parties  were 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  having  the  l"ud- 
tongued  agitator  locked  up  in  a  jail  for  a 
misdemeanour.  After  some  ingenuity  in 
pleading,  O'Connell  allowed  judgment  to 
go  by  default  iq>on  several  of  the  counts; 
that  is,  substantially  pleaded  guilty  on 
those  counts.  He  knew  he  might  as  well 
do  bo,  as  he  would  be  arraigned  before  a 
sure  jury;  and  all  the  world  waited  till 
he  should  be  called  up  for  sentence.  But 
he  was  never  called  up  for  sentence.  It 
happened  just  then  that  the  Whig  Minis- 

1844.  But  that  list  extends  over  a  period  of  only 
eleven  years.  It  was  avowed  by  ministers  that 
the  post-office  espionage  had  existed  long  before 
Lord  Anglesea's  time,  as  it  certainly  existed  long 
after  that  of  Earl  de  Grey,  in  1843.  Earl  de  Grey 
is  the  last  of  the  letter-spies  mentioned  in  the 
return.  That  return,  however,  has  taken  care  not 
to  inform  us  whose  letters  were  thus  opened  and 
copied.  It  only  gives  a  list  of  the  Viceroys,  <  'hn.ii- 
cellors.  Archbishops,  and  Lord-Justices  who  did 
order  such  manipulations  of  letters,  and  the  years 
in  which  they  so  ordered  it.  It  appears  that  such 
warrants  were  constantly  in  existence  for  ten  years 
out  of  the  eleven ;  but  we  are  not  informed  as  10 
the  numbers  of  the  persons  whose  correspondence 
was  thus  investigated,  nor  any  of  their  names. 
O'Connell  was,  of  course,  one;  and  it  was  in  the 
very  height  of  the  contest  waged  with  O'i 
to  put  down  hiB  several  associations,  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesea  is  first  returned  as  a  letter-spy. 
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try  was  straining  every  nerve  to  secure 
a  good  majority  for  their  Reform  ;  and 
O'Oonnell  and  those  others  whom  he 
could  influence,  or  who  would  be  revolted 
by  any  severity  exercised  towards  him, 
were  not  allies  to  be  thrown  away  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  Orangemen.  For 
that  time,  therefore,  legal  proceedings 
against  the  agitator  went  no  further. 

The  year  1831  was  marked  by  the 
establishment  of  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  in  pursuance  of  a 
bill  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley.  Two 
years  after  (1833)  the  grants  of  public 
money  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
which  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by 
the  Kildare  Place  School  Society  and 
other  proselytizing  institutions,  were  in- 
trusted to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  be 
expended  on  the  instruction  of  children  of 
all  sects,  under  the  superintendence  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
called  "Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion." Two  years  afterwards  (1835),  these 
commissioners  were  incorporated  with 
power  to  hold  lands.  The  ostensible  prin  - 
ciples  of  this  new  establishment  were 
"  Liberal ; "  there  was  to  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  religious  creed  of  any 
pupil ;  and  clergymen  of  each  denomina- 
tion were  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
of  giving  religious  instructions  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  faiths. 

But  practically  the  Government  took 
good  care  that,  both  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  board  and  ever  since,  the 
great  majority  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  Protestants.  The  scheme  was 
intended  to  take  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government  the  formation  of  the 
minds  of  young  Irishmen,  and  the  mould- 
ing of  their  first  impressions  in  such  a 
way  that  they  might  forget  they  were 
Irish,  and  feel  and  think  as  like  English 
children  as  possible.  Their  reading  lessons 
have  been  carefully  edited  to  this  end  ; 
most  of  them  by  Dr.  Wheatley,  an  English- 
man, and  others  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  a  Scotch- 
man. The  intention  was  not  so  much  to 
convert  Catholic  children  as  to  denation- 
alize them. 

It  had  been  for  long  ages  prohibited  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  to  be  educated  at  all, 
under  heavy  penalties.  When  these  penal 
laws  had  disappeared,  and  the  British 
Government  found  that  the  Irish  were 
very  desirous  to  educate  their  children, 
that  Government  resolved,  if  they  must 
be  taught,  to  teach  them  itself,  and  espe- 
cially to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try— a  very  prudent  and  politic  design,  if 
it  could  only  have  been  accomplished. 

For  the  rest,  these  national  schools  have 


been  tolerably  well  conducted ;  but  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  population  is  of  mixed 
religions,  Catholic  children,  for  the  most 
part,  have  received  no  benefit  from  them, 
on  account  of  the  objections  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  against  mixed  education.  In 
other  districts,  where  Catholics  form  the 
whole  population,  these  objections  did  not 
practically  apply. 

In  1850  there  were  nearly  rive  thousand 
schools  under  this  board,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty -nine  scholars. 

The  tithe  war  raged  violently  this  year. 
The  people  were  becoming  more  and 
more  indisposed  to  pay  Protestant  rectors, 
especially  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  where 
those  rectors  often  have  no  flocks.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Slaney,  on  the  very  bor- 
der between  Wexford  and  Carlow  County, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stately  Mount  Leiu- 
ster,  stands  the  little  town  of  Newtown- 
barry.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1831,  this 
usually  quiet  village  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  tithe  tragedy.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Clintock  would  have  his  tithe  ;  and 
by  aid  of  the  police  and  yeomanry,  he 
had  seized  the  crops  and  goods  of  several 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
things  were  to  be  auctioned  in  Newtown- 
barry  market  place  on  the  market  day. 
Before  that  day  anonymous  written  notices 
were  sent  to  many  persons  in  the  country, 
requesting  them  to  come  in  and  attend 
the  sale  of  their  neighbours'  pigs,  beds, 
and  kettles.  Considerable  numbers  of 
people  attended  in  consequence,  but  not 
armed — their  object  being  only  to  keep  all 

itcrsons  back  from  bidding  at  this  auction. 
t  was  known  that  large  crowds  had  come 
in,  and  that  the  forced  sale  must  almost 
certainly  produce  a  collision.  But  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Clintock  would  have  his 
rights.  The  property  seized  was  brought 
into  town  guarded  by  a  large  force  of 
constabulary,  who  were  to  be  supported, 
if  needful,  by  another  large  force  of  yeo- 
manry. The  sale  opened.  The  people 
pressed  forward,  and  kept  away,  by  a 
show  of  intimidation,  the  few  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  purchase.  At  last, 
the  police  attacked  the  unarmed  multi- 
tudes ;  were  seconded  with  great  alacrity 
by  the  yeomanry  ;  and  very  soon  thirteen 
slain  men  and  twenty  wounded  were  ly- 
ing in  their  blood  on  the  street  of  New- 
townbarry.  No  person  was  ever  brought 
to  punishment  for  this  slaughter.  Indeed, 
it  was  felt  by  the  Orange  party  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Clintock  had  only  shown 
proper  spirit  in  vindicating  his  right ; 
that  this  course  of  intimidation  had  gone 
too  far  ;  and  that  it  was  time  an  example 
should  be  made.    More  moderate  persons, 
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however,  even  of  the  Established  Church, 
could  not  but  think  it  unfortunate  that 
ministers  of  religion  should  so  often  have- 
to  wring  their  blood-stained  dues  out  of 
the  very  vitals  of  parishioners  who  hate 
them  and  all  their  works. 

.onths  after  the  affair  of  Newtown- 
barry,  befell  the  other  tithe  slaughter  of 
Carrickshock.  Certain  moneys  V  i 
for  tithe  to  the  Rev.  Hans  Hamilton,  rec- 
tor of  Knocktopher,  in  the  Coui: 
kenny.  A  process-server  was  sent  out  to 
serve  the  uuwlflll  documents,  ami  this 
functionary  was  protected  by  a  large  force 
of  armed  police.  The  people  assembled 
in  considerable  and  still-increasing  num- 
bers, their  object  being  to  get  hold  of  the 
bailiff  and  force  him  to  "  eat  the  latitats" 
— papers  of  that  nature  being  supposed  in 
those  parts  to  be  the  natural  food  of  pro- 
cess-servers. Menacing  crowds  of  country 
people  gathered  around  the  line  of  march 
of  the  officer  and  his  escort;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  a  bare  and  desolate  tract 
called  the  Common  of  Carrickshock,  tra- 
versed by  a  lane  which  is  bordered  by  a 
low  wall,  in  most  places  broken  down,  the 
demands  of  the  people  to  have  the  process- 
server  delivered  up  to  them  became  press- 
ing and  loud.  At  length  a  young  man 
sprang  into  the  lane,  seized  the  process- 
.  and  endeavoured  to  carry  him  off, 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  protectors.  He 
was  instantly  shot  dead.  Then  there  was 
a  general  onslaught.  The  people  had  armed 
themselves  with  a  species  of  short  pikes, 
and  they  fell  ujkmi  the  police  with  fury. 
I  of  the  constables  were  killed,  and 
a  good  many  of  the  people  also  ;  but  the 
legal  documents  were  not  served  that  day. 
It  was  fast  becoming  evident  that  some 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  prevent 
these  sanguinary  collisions. 

In  England  the  resistance  of  the  Irish 
to  levies  for  tithes  was,  as  usual,  repre- 
sented as  the  evidence  of  a  deep  Popish 
conspiracy  to  overturn  the  Protestant 
Church ;  and  the  Whigs  were  almost  as 
much  excited  by  this  idea  as  the  Tories. 
The  voluminous  Tory  historian,  Alison, 
discovered  indeed,  for  once,  that  "the 
Pope's  influence  in  Ireland"  was  on  the 
present  occasion  beneficial :  inasmuch  as 
"  the  Vatican  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
measures  were  commenced  evidently  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  and  open  the  door  to 
the  replacing  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  these 
realms."  Thus,  English  Whigs  drew  off 
in  some  measure  from  their  association 
with  the  Irish  Catholics  ;  and  this  weak- 
ened the  party  of  Reform.  The  cholera 
also  raged  all  through  the  summer  of 
1832;   and  this,  according  to  the  same 


historian,  was  another  beneficial  event,  as 
it  sensibly  abated  the  Reform  mania. 

The  King,  however,  in  a  speech  from 
the  Throne,    recommended    attention   so 
the  question  of  tithes  ;  and  a  committee 
of  the  Lords  was  appointed  to  inv< 
and  report  upon  it      Tiny   reported   in 
favour  of  commuting  the  tithe 
upon  land.     In  the  debate  on  reception  of 
this  report,  it  was  stated  that  the  arrears 
of  tithes  due  but  not  recoverable  in  tho 
four  dioceses  of  Ossory,  Leighlin,  i 
and  Ferns,  was  oompated  at  £84,954.     A 
law  was  in  the  meantime  pn 
carried  by  Government,  authorizing  an 
issue   from  the  consolidated    fund   of    a 
IsjBjt  sum  of  money  for  relief  of  those 
clergymen   who   could   not   collect   their 
tithes.    A  part  of  the  County  Tipperary 
was  also  proclaimed  under  t 
Act  then  jiending  ;  and  Lord  Ore 
preparing  a  still  more  stringent  ('■ 
Act  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  0'(  'onnell  vehemently  opposed  tho 
grant  from  the  consolidated  fund,  which 
was  aooowpanied  by  an  authority  b 
the  amount  due,  in  order  to  p 
vance.  This  was  in  fact  the  (Jovcrnincnt 
assuming  upon  itself  the  function  of  the 
tithe-proctor  and  the  bailiff,  with  the  aid 
of  all  tho  troops  and  police;  and  it  was 
plainly  intended  to  make  a  few  salutary 
examples  of  slaughter.  Throughout  the 
Parliamentary  discussions  on 
tions  there  does  not  appear  to  ha 
the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of 
either  party  to  relieve  Ireland  from  the 
burden  of  the  Established  Church  ;  all 
their  anxiety  was  how  to  insure  to  the 
clergy  their  income  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  in  some  way  which  it  would  be 
ini|»ossible  to  resist  or  evade.  Ob  the 
other  hand,  O'Connell  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment— "The  Irish  people  are  determined 
to  get  rid  of  tithes,  and  get  rid  of  them 
they  will." 

But  the  resistance  of  the  farmers  was 
carried  on  peacefully  ;  and  generally  con- 
sisted in  deterring  purchasers  at  tithe- 
sales  by  the  demonstration  of  a  resolute 
public  opinion.  The  same  force  operated 
to  prevent  neighbours  from  aiding  to  re- 
move crops  or  other  things,  even  IB  ease 
they  should  have  been  nominally  sold.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  nothing 
but  a  very  manifest  intimidation,  and 
would  have  been  quite  unjustifiable  if  the 
claim  for  tithe  had  been  just. 

The  next  year  Lord  Grey  brought  for- 
ward his  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  Tories  not 
only  supported  it  with  alacrity,  but  hailed 
it  with  joy,  as  a  proof  that  the  most 
"  Liberal "  of  English  reformers  had  come 
round  to  their  policy  for  the  government 
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of  Ireland ;  and,  in  fact,  since  that  day 
English  Tories  and  English  Whigs  have 
generally  been  in  the  most  gratifying 
accord  upon  Coercion  Bills  for  Ireland. 
However  they  may  differ  upon  other 
matters,  they  are  an  unit  whenever  it  is  a 
question  of  dragooning  the  Irish. 

The  Coercion  Acts  are  all  very  like  one 
another ;  but  this  one  contained  the  new 
provision  that  the  Viceroy  might  suppress 
and  disperse  any  meeting  which  he  should 
deem  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  The 
bill  contained  the  usual  powers  and  pen- 
alties. The  Lord-Lieutenant  might  "pro- 
claim "  any  district :  all  persons  in  pro- 
claimed districts  to  remain  within  doors 
from  one  hour  after  sunset  until  sunrise, 
and  also  to  abstain  from  attending  any 
meeting  whatsoever.  No  meeting  was  to 
be  held,  even  to  petition  Parliament,  with- 
out ten  days'  previous  notice  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  his  sanction  to  hold  such 
meeting.  The  proclaimed  districts  were 
to  be  subject  to  martial  law ;  every 
offender  was  to  be  tried  before  a  court- 
martial  ;  and  all  officers  of  justice  and 
military  on  duty  were  (in  such  proclaimed 
district)  to  have  authority  to  enter  houses 
at  any  hour,  and  search  for  arms.  The 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  to  bo  sus- 
pended for  three  months  after  the  arrest 
of  any  person,  as  respected  that  jterson. 

These  atrocious  provisions  for  torturing 
the  people,  and  for  repressing  even  all 
open  and  peaceful  expressions  of  opinion, 
continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  for 
five  years.  This  law  was  then  succeeded 
by  another  law  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
that  by  another  and  another.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  British  Parliament 
might  as  well  pass  a  perpetual  Coercion 
Act  for  Ireland  at  once,  and  take  away 
altogether  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus; 
but  such  a  measure  as  this  would  be  sup- 
posed to  be  too  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution.  The  Coercion 
Acts,  therefore,  are  all  proposed  for  a 
limited  time,  and  a  hope  is  regularly  ex- 
pressed by  the  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  introduces  one  of  them,  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  these  "ex- 
ceptional" measures  will  be  no  longer  need- 
ful to  the  good  government  and  well-being 
of  Ireland. 

In  the  same  session,  Parliament  passed 
the  Act  for  abolishing  negro  slavery  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  appropriated 
twenty  millions  sterling  to  compensate 
the  planters.  Of  course,  the  money  was 
borrowed,  and  added  to  the  national  debt ; 
and  England  and  Ireland  have  been  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  it  ever  since. 

"  The  Church  Temporahties  Act  "  for 
Ireland  was  passed  in  the  year  1833.     It 


was  introduced  by  Lord  Althorpe,  and  be- 
came law  on  the  30th  of  July.  His  lord- 
ship stated  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Irish 
Church  at  £73,_,,000  sterling.  The  new 
Act  abolished  ten  bishoprics,  by  consoli- 
dating  their  sees  with  sees  adjoining. 
The  consolidation  was  to  take  place  gradu- 
ally, on  the  death  of  bishops.  "Church 
rates  "  were  abolished.  The  revenues  of 
the  sees  which  were  to  remain  in  existence 
were  diminished ;  and  the  Church  pro- 
perty of  the  suppressed  Bees,  together  with 
the  saving  by  diminished  revenu. 
estimated  as  creating  a  fund  of  £3,000,000, 
to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  ' '  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,"  to  be  expended  for 
strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes;  the  prin- 
ciple being  that  no  Church  property  could 
be  alienated  from  its  legal  owners,  and 
that  the  country  was  not  to  be  r> 
of  any  part  of  the  burden  of  this  enor- 
mous Establishment.  Accordingly,  the 
people  were  not  at  all  benefited  by  this 
Act.  Even  the  abolition  of  "  Church  rates" 
was  only  a  boon  to  the  landlords,  who 
immediately  raised  the  rents  of  their  ten- 
ants at  will. 

Next  was  introduced  and  passed  an- 
other bilk  appropriating  one  million  ster- 
ling to  the  parsons,  in  compensation  for 
unpaid  for  tlin  I 

In  1834  (('Council  commenced  seriously 
the  work  of  repeal  of  the  I'nion  in  Par- 
liament. His  first  move  was  a  proposal 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the  Irish 
whom  he  accused  of  introducing 
iwlitics  into  his  charges  from  the  bench. 
The  committee  was  refused,  because  it 
was  held  that  an  Irish  judge  could  not 
avoid  the  subject  of  politics  in  his  judicial 
addresses,  seeing  that  Irish  "  crimes " 
were  almost  wholly  of  a  pofitical  charac- 
ter. On  the  23d  of  April,  O'Connell  for- 
mally brought  forward  in  Parliament  the 
question  of  repealing  the  Union.  There 
followed  a  debate  of  four  days.  His  chief 
opponent  was  Mr.  Spring  Rice  (afterwards 
Lord  Monteagle),  who  laboured  to  prove 
that  Ireland  had  largely  profited  by  the 
Union,  and  was  at  that  moment  enjoying 
exemption  from  several  specific  taxes 
which  pressed  upon  Great  Britain.  In 
truth,  according  to  his  statistics,  Ireland 
was  growing  rich,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  generous  forbear- 
ance of  the  English  people  and  Govern- 
ment, in  burdening  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  with  imposts  which  she  had 
not  to  pay. 

But,  notwithstanding  statistics,  the 
notorious  truth  was,  that  England  was 
becoming  always  richer,  and  her  people 
more  luxurious  in  their  style  of  living, 
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while  Ireland  was  fast  sinking  into  desti- 
tution. The  Irish  rents  spent  oy  absentee 
proprietors  now  amounted  to  more  than 
four  millions.  Manufacturers  in  Ireland 
(with  the  single  exception  of  linen)  no 
longer  existed.  Extermination  of  ten- 
antry (or,  as  the  people  were  now  always 
termed,  "surplus  ]>opulation ")  had  in- 
creased to  a  dreadful  extent;  and  those 
who  had  means  to  emigrate  were  flying 
from  the  country  in  wild  terror.  A  writer 
in  BlackwoinV ft  Magazine  for  January, 
1833— the  writer  being  no  other  than  Sir 
Archibald  A  lison — states  that  the  emigra- 
tion in  1831  from  Ireland  amounted  to 
eighteen  thousand.  The  writer  adds : 
"No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should 
not  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand." 
From  this  time  the  leading  idea  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  economists  was,  to 
devise  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
"  surplus  "  people. 

Yet  while  the  people  were  said  to  be 
surplus,  the  island  in  which  they  lived 
was  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  her 
export  of  provisions.  The  export  of  grain 
and  cattle  into  England,  which  hail 
amounted  in  1826  to  nearly  eight  millions 
sterling,  had  now  been  augmented  by 
about  one-half ;  and  this  wasting  process 
— shipping  off  men  in  one  direction,  and 
the  food  they  had  raised  in  another — went 
on  developing  itself,  as  we  shall  see,  until 
the  export  of  the  surplus  people  reached 
three  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  the 
export  of  the  surplus  food  amounted  to 
at  least  twenty  mil  lions  sterling;  Ireland 
being  the  only  country  known  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times,  which  had  these  two 
kinds  of  "surplus"  for  export  at  one 
time.  It  was  so  plainly  demonstrated, 
however,  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  and  other  speakers,  that  the  country 
was  prospering  under  the  Union,  that 
O'Connell  s  motion  was  at  once  voted 
down.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  House 
of  Peers  not  only  rejected  the  proposition 
unanimously,  but  addressed  the  King,  de- 
claring their  Arm  resolution  to  maintain 
the  "integrity  of  the  empire." 

Various  efforts  were  made  in  this  and 
the  following  year  to  force  upon  Parlia- 
ment some  just  measure  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment.  Mr. 
Ward,  an  English  member,  was  es[)ecially 
zealous  in  this  cause ;  but  as  these  pro- 
posals were  steadily  resisted,  and  came  to 
nothing  whatever  for  several  years,  we 
need  not  occupy  ourselves  with  them 
here.  The  Church  bill  of  Mr.  Ward 
contained  what  was  called  the  "  Appro- 
priation Clause,"  for  devoting  to  State 
purposes,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  country,  the  funds  to  be  curtailed 


from  the  wealth  of  the  Church.     This  was 
it  stumbling-block  to  the  Tories, 
and  to  the  House  of  Lords;  and  the  mea- 
sure was  abandoned, 

The  last  scene  of  tithe  carnage  was  en- 
acted at  Rathcormack,  a  village  la  Water- 
ford  County.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1834  Seizure  had  been  made 
upon  the  stackyard  of  a  poor  widow,  to 

Eay  the  Protestant  rector.  Her  neigh- 
ours  became  strongly  excited,  and  as- 
sembled in  crowds,  with  the  apparent 
purpose  of  resisting  the  abstraction  of  the 
property.  A  narrow  lane,  or  borer n,  led 
up  from  the  highroad  to  the  widow's 
place.  In  this  lane,  the  people  had 
overturned  a  waggon  to  block  up  the 
way,  and  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their 
barricade.  The  officers  of  the  law  ap- 
proached, well  supported  by  armed  men, 
both  police  and  military.  There  was  some 
parley;  stones  were  thrown  ;  the  Riot  Act 
was  read  ;  and  then  orders  were  given  to 
tire.  A  destructive  volley  was  poured  in 
upon  the  unarmed  crowd;  many  of  them 
fell,  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  his  rever- 
ence carried  off,  over  the  bleeding  < 
his  tithe  of  the  widow's  sheaves.  The 
excitement  and  indignation  aroused  by 
this  "  Rathcormack  massacre  "  were  pro- 
found and  wide-spread.  The  combinations 
amongst  the  peasantry  to  resist  tith< 
and  to  prevent  all  persons  from  purchas- 
ing, at  their  own  proper  peril,  became 
more  organized  and  formidable.  Doctor 
Mad  laic,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  writing  a 
public  letter  at  this  date  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  thus  expresses  himself  :  "  All 
the  united  authorities,  and  the  Senate, 
can  never  annex  the  conscientious  obliga- 
tions of  law  to  enactments  that  are  con- 
trary to  right,  reason,  and  justice.  And 
hence  the  stubborn  and  unconquerable  re- 
sistance of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  those 
odious  Acts — I  will  not  call  them  laws — 
which  have  forced  them  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  teachers  of  an  adverse  creed.  I  shall 
freely  declare  *iy  own  resolve.  I  have 
leased  a  small  farm,  just  sufficient  to 
qualify  me  for  the  exerciseof  the  franchise. 
After  paying  the  landlord  his  rent,  neither 
to  parson,  proctor,  nor  agent  shall  I  con- 
sent to  pay,  in  the  shape  of  tithe  or  any 
other  tax,  a  penny  which  shall  go  to  the 
support  of  the  greatest  nuisance  in  this  or 
any  other  country."  It  may  be  well  sup- 
posed that  such  a  declaration  as  this  com- 
ing from  a  reverend  dignitary  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church — affirming  that  the  Church 
laws  were  no  laws,  and  that  he  himself 
would  deny  and  defy  them — greatly  aggra- 
vated and  encouraged  the  organized  resis- 
tance of  the  people.  If  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  levy  tithe  from  the  arch- 
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bishop's  farm,  no  man  in  the  diocese  would 
have  dared  to  bid  for  his  corn-sheaves. 

King  William  IV.  died  in  June,  1837, 
and  Queen  Victoria  reigned  in  his  stead ; 
a  disastrous  reign  to  Ireland. 

Within  the  first  three  years  of  this 
Queen's  reign,  three  measures  of  great  im- 
portance were  passed  for  Ireland ;  all 
brought  forward  under  pretext  of  Conces- 
sion and  Liberalism;  but  all  marked  in 
reality  with  the  invariable,  inevitable 
stamp  of  mortal  enmity  towards  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  These  were,  the  Poor 
Law,  the  Tithe  Law,  and  the  Law  for 
Municipal  Reform. 

Poor  laws  had  become  at  once  necessary 
in  England,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  Catholic  times,  and  according  to  Ca- 
tholic ideas,  alms-giving  was  a  Christiau 
duty;  from  that  moment  it  had  to  become 
a  tax.  Those  monasteries  had  been  en- 
dowed by  charitable  and  religious  people 
mainly  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  but  when 
their  lands  came  into  possession  of  King 
Henry's  courtiers,  the  poor  immediately 
began  to  be  regarded  as  public  enemies  to 
be  suppressed.  The  poor  man  had  been  a 
brother,  whom  it  was  a  privilege  and  duty 
to  console  ;  he  became  one  of  the  "dan- 
gerous classes,"  to  be  well  watched,  to  be 
often  punished,  and  to  be  for  ever  degraded 
and  disgraced.  The  first  English  Poor 
law  (27  Henry  VIII.)  prohibited  alms- 
giving under  heavy  penalties  ;  and  as  for 
"sturdy  beggars" — "a  sturdy  beggar  is 
to  be  whipped  the  first  time,  and  if  he 
again  offend,  he  shall  suffer  death  as  a 
felon  and  an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth." 
The  fourteenth  of  Elizabeth  provided  that 
these  terrible  sturdy  beggars  "  should,  for 
the  first  offence,  be  grievously  whipped, 
and  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right 
ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of  an 
inch  about ;  for  the  second,  be  deemed  as 
felons;  and  for  the  third,  suffer  death  as 
felons,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy."  In- 
numerable amendments  and  alterations 
have  been  made  since  those  days  in  the 
English  system  of  Poor  laws,  by  which, 
although  these  ferocious  punishments  were 
mitigated,  the  principle  was  maintained, 
of  treating  the  poor  as  enemies,  and  mak- 
ing charity  a  compulsory  tax. 

All  this  system  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known in  Ireland,  as  it  is  still  unknown 
in  France  and  Spain.  Poor  men  had  been 
always  with  us,  and  that  in  plenty ;  but 
no  "  able-bodied  paupers  "  by  profession. 
If  a  third  of  the  population  was  some- 
times in  a  half-starving  condition  for  half 
the  year,  the  others,  who  had  more  com- 
forts around  them,  shared  generously  with 
their  suffering  neighbours,  and  thought 


they  were  doing  God  service.  Christian 
charity  was  not  yet  worked  by  machinery, 
nor  exacted  by  sheriffs'  officers.  In  short, 
poor  as  the  Irish  were — and  they  were 
only  poor  because  the  English  ate  them 
out  of  house  and  home — their  whole  na- 
ture and  habits  were  totally  abhorrent  to 
the  idea  of  Poor  laws.  But  it  was  now 
the  settled  design  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  fasten  upon  them  this  plague; 
and  for  two  principal  reasons — first,  to  ob- 
tain absolute  control,  through  their  own 
officials,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  poor, 
who  might  otherwise  be  turned  into  ele- 
ments of  revolutionary  disturbance;  second, 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  extermination  of 
the  "  suqJus  population ;  "  thus  coming 
in  aid  of  the  new  code  of  cheap  and  easy 
ejectment;  for  when  there  should  be  great 
poor  houses  in  every  district  to  receive  the 
homeless  people,  landlords  would  have  the 
less  hesitation  in  turning  out  upon  the 
highways  the  population  of  whole  town- 
lands  at  once.  Besides,  the  immense 
patronage  which  the  new  system  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Government — a 
patronage  to  be  chiefly  exercised  amongst 
the  class  a  stage  or  two  removed  above  the 
very  poor  themselves,  would  give  to  that 
Government,  in  every  "Poor  Law  Union," 
a  very  extensive  control  over  the  interests 
and  whole  way  of  life  of  the  farming  class. 

A  person  named  Nicholl,  a  Scotchman, 
was  sent  to  make  a  tour  in  Ireland,  and  to 
report  on  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  After 
a  journey  of  a  few  weeks,  in  a  country 
quite  unknown  to  him,  this  man  made  a 
report.  He  saw  much  suffering  and  pri- 
vation ;  and  reported  that  during  half  the 
year  there  were  five  hundred  and  eighty  - 
five  thousand  persons,  with  two  millions 
three  hundred  thousand  more  depending 
on  them,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 
He  took  care  to  report  nothing  of  the 
reason  of  this  destitution — namely,  the 
drain  of  Irish  produce  to  England.  Upon 
the  report  of  this  Scotchman,  a  measure 
was  prepared  and  introduced  by  Lord 
John  llussell  to  establish  a  universal 
system  of  Poor  laws,  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, and  distribution  of  the  island  into 
"  Unions. "  It  was  in  vain  that  O'Connell, 
many  Catholic  bishops,  many  Protestant 
Irishmen  even,  opposed  this  dreadful  law. 

It  was  carried  by  large  majorities,  and 
became  law  in  July,  1838.  Two  years 
later  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  Unions  marked  out  and  constituted; 
fourteen  immense  Poor  Houses,  built  like 
prisons,  had  been  built,  and  the  others 
were  in  rapid  progress.  Ireland  has  been 
blistering  and  festering  under  this  British 
pestilence  ever  since  that  day.  One  of  the 
first  consequences  of  it  was  a  large  increase 
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in  the  number  of  ejectments.     The  ejected 
people,  when  they  had  no  money  to  emi- 

Sate,  could  only  take  refuge  in  these  Poor 
ft-  jails,  bid  adieu  to  all  decency  and  in- 
dependence, and  become  paupers  for  ever, 
cursing  the  cruel ' '  charity  "  that  prolonged 
their  miserable  existence. 

The  second  of  these  measures  was  the 
Tithe  Bill,  passed  in  May,  1838.  It  ahol- 
I'ushed  Church  tithes  in  Ireland ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  converted  them  into  a  charge  upon 
the  land ;  called  tithe  rent-charge,  payable 
in  the  first  place  to  the  parsons  by  the 
landlords,  and  then  leviable  on  the  tenants 
by  distress,  along  with  the  rent.  Thus, 
the  parsons  were  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  into  immediate  collision 
with  the  farmers,  and  raising  bloody  riots 
to  come  at  their  tenth  sheaf  and  tenth  po- 
tato. The  tithe,  was,  in  fact,  confounded 
with  the  rent,  and  put  into  a  form  impos- 
sible to  be  resisted  or  evaded.  In  return 
for  the  additional  security  and  tranquillity 
thus  assured  to  the  clergymen,  and  for  the 
saving  of  their  heavy  expenses  to  proctors 
and  tithe-farmers,  they  were  made  to  sub- 
mit to  a  deduction  of  twenty  live  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  claimed  by  them.  On 
the  whole  it  was  a  profitable  change 
for  the  parsons,   who  have  been  better 

J>aid  since  that  time  than  they  had  Wen 
or  many  years  before.  The  people  were 
assured  that  they  were  relieved  from  the 
"  tithe  ;  "  and  tne  Church  was  supposed 
to  have  escaped  the  odium  of  this  Soaring 
imposition  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  many 
a  poor  family  saw  its  last  bed  carried  off  by 
the  landlord's  bailiffs  to  pay  "tithe  rent- 
charge."  Nothing  can  demonstrate  in  a 
more  offensive  manner  the  savage  resolu- 
tion of  the  British  Government  and  peo- 
ple to  make  us  pay  for  support  of  that 
alien  Church,  or  die. 

The  third  great  measure  which  signal- 
ized the  first  years  of  Queen  Victoria  was 
the  M  unicipal  Reform  Act.  The  Emanci- 
pation Act  had  been  quite  inoperative  in 
S'ving  to  Catholics  their  rightful  place  in 
ie  corporations.  A  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament, 
in  ISM >,  t'V  O'Loghlen,  then  Attorney- 
General.  He  had  stated  in  his  speech, 
that  "although  the  whole  number  of 
corporators  in  Ireland  were  thirteen 
thousand,  and  although  since  1792  the 
corporations  had  been  nominally  open  to 
Catholics,  not  more  than  two  hundred 
had  been  admitted."  The  municipal 
bodies  also,  being  quite  free  from  popular 
control,  and  all  other  control,  had  become 
quite  as  conspicuous  for  corruption  as  for 
Protestantism ;  and,  independently  of  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  some  cleansing 
process  was  absolutely  needful  amongst 


those  dens  of  iniquity.  The  principle  of 
the  new  bill  was  to  give  to  the  inhabi- 
tant! of  the  towns  (subject  to  a  qualifica- 
tion according  to  rating)  the  power  to 
elect  town  councillors,  and  thus  infuse 
a  popular  element  into  the  little  close 
boroughs  of  municipal  jurisdiction. 

A  Municipal    Reform    Mill   had 
within  a  few  years  enacted  for  England  ; 
and  another  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  assimilate,  as  far  as  was  prudent,  the 
Irish  institutions  of  this  kind  with   the 
English.     One  great  difficulty,  h <■■ 
at  once  presented  itself.     Some   of   the 
functions  of  municipal  ofSon 
neoted  with  the  administration  of  ji 
The  mayor  is  a  mi  What  is  of 

still  graver  importance,  tho  sheriff  of  a 
corporate  city  is  the  officer  who  lias 
charge  of  the  list  of  qualified  ./'" 

■  v.  and  who  summons  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  serve  at  each  u 
commission.  If  such  sheriff  should  be  a 
Catholic,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  he 
might  not  exercise  due  vigilance  in  keep- 
in.  Catholics  off  those  juries  which  might 
have  to  try  "political  offences"—  a 
and  essential  department  of  what  is  called 
"government"  in  Ireland. 

Violent  opi>osition  was  made  to  the 
bill  on  this  and  other  -rounds;  and  it 
was  thrown  out  by  tho  House  of  Lords. 
The  agitation,  however,  was  quite 
vehement  on  the  subject  in  Ireland;  and 
the  demand  for  corporate  reform 
loud.  While  the  Marquis  of  Normanby 
was  Lord- Lieutenant  01  Ireland,  he  did 
not  prevent  and  repress  political  m< 
as  lie  was  invested  with  power  t 
and  the  Whig  Ministry  soon  found  they 
could  not  calculate  on  Catholic  support 
(which  they  needed)  without  some 
measure  of  this  character.  During  the 
three  years,  1837-8-C,  the  bill  underwent 
several  modifications,  and  was  several 
times  passed  by  the  Commons  and 
thrown  out  by  the  Peers.  At  last  it 
took  its  final  shape,  and  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Morpeth,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1840.  In  his  bill,  the  amount 
of  ratintj  fixed  as  the  qualification  for 
voters  was  £8.  When  it  was  sent  up  to 
the  Lords,  they  insisted  upon  the  quali- 
fication of  a  £10  rating;  and  with  this 
change  it  was  accepted  by  the  Commons, 
and  became  law.* 

The  Municipal  Reform  Act  would  have 
been  indeed  an  invaluable  concession  of 
right  and  equity  to  Ireland ;  and  we 
should  here  be  called  upon  to  greatly 
modify  or  retract  very  much  of  the  bitter 
reflections  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  deadly  hostility  shown  by  all  British 
*  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  118. 
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Governments  against  the  Irish  people, 
bnt  for  one  circumstance.  A  clause  of 
the  new  Act  not  only  renders  all  the  rest 
comparatively  -worthless,  but  provides 
with  deliberate  malignity  for  the  subver- 
sion of  all  law  and  justice  in  Ireland.  It 
enacts  that  the  Sheriff  shall  not  be  elected 
by  the  Town  Councils,  as  in  England,  but 
appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Town  Councils  were  to  be 
allowed  to  submit  certain  names  to  that 
functionary,  amongst  whom  they  should 
pray  him  to  appoint  their  Sheriff;  and 
if  none  of  the  names  pleased  him,  the 
nomination  was  to  rest  with  him;  that  is 
to  say,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
jury  lists,  and  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
take  care  that  his  fellow  citizens  are  fairly 
represented  in  the  jury  box,  was  to  be 
not  an  elected  servant  of  the  people,  but 
a  creature  of  the  Castle  and  the  Crown. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  hesitation  or 
delicacy  in  affirming  that  the  intention  of 
this  clause  was  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
pack  its  juries  with  the  utmost  certainty, 
and  to  destroy  a  political  opponent  at 
any  time,  under  a  false  pretence  of  law. 
To  what  deadly  use  this  provision  has 
been  turned  will,  be  but  too  evident 
throughout  the  later  history  of  the 
country.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
Catholic  townsmen  of  Ireland  took  their 
place  in  the  municipal  bodies,  and  in  such 
municipal  business  as  had  no  reference  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  O'Connell 
was  elected  first  Catholic  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  and  took  much  state  in  his 
scarlet  cloak  and  gold  chain ;  but  at  the 
same  moment  was  nominated  a  Sheriff, 
whose  business  it  was  to  secure  a  jury 
that  would  send  this  Lord  Mayor  to 
jail  on  the  iirst  occasion  when  the  Castle 
might  desire  to  imprison  him  as  a 
criminal. 

These  three  measures  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  Whig  legislation  for  Ireland,  in 
the  first  three  years  of  Queen  Victoria. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
1840—1843. 

Spirit  of  Legislation  for  Ireland — More  Spying  in 
the  PoBt-Office— Savings  Banks — "Precursors 
Society"  support  to  the  Whigs — Whigs  go  out — 
Peel  conies  in — Repeal  Association — Export  of 
Food — Extermination — The  Repeal  Year— Cor- 
poration Debate — The  Younger  Nationalists — 
New  "Arms  Bill"— O'Brien  moves  for  Inquiry 
— Preparations  for  Coercion  —  All  England 
against  Repeal  —  Monster  Meetings — Mallow — 
Tarra— Mullaghmast— Clontarf — Proclamation. 

We  can  now  appreciate  in  some  measure 
the  spirit  and  motive  of  all  the  legislation 


for  Ireland  after  "  Emancipation."  Cath" 
olics  having  been  admitted  into  Parlia- 
ment and  into  the  Corporations,  it 
became  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  British 
domination,  to  take  securities  against  the 
employment  of  the  new  franchises  for 
any  Irish  purpose.  By  the  "  National 
Education"  system,  provision  was  made 
for  stifling  all  national  sentiment  in  the 
young.  By  the  Poor  law,  the  life  or 
death  of  certain  millions  of  the  people 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  British 
officials.  By  the  Tithe  law  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  Established  Church  were 
rendered  inevitable.  By  the  Municipal 
law  the  perpetual  packing  of  juries  was 
made  certain.  Every  enactment  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  expressly  designed 
and  admirably  calculated  to  nullify  alto- 
gether the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  to  subject  their  whole 
way  of  life  to  the  will  and  the  interests 
of  England.  The  police  force  had  been 
gradually  converted  into  a  standing  army, 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Castle. 
The  post-office  espionage  had  been  sys- 
tematized and  perfected.  Government 
officers  were  trained  to  open  letters  and 
re-seal  them,  without  showing  any  trace 
of  their  manipulation  ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Lords-Lieutenant  read  the  correspondence 
of  all  suspected  persons.  In  1834  it  was 
Mr.  Secretary  Littleton  (afterwards  Lord 
Hathcrton)  who  inspected  men's  letters. 
In  1835  it  was  Lord  Mulgrave  (afterwards 
Marquis  of  Normanby)  who  discharged 
this  needful  office.  The  next  year  it  was 
the  same  noble  Marquis,  ana  the  Irish 
Secretary,  Mr.  Drummond — the  man  who 
scandalized  the  whole  British  interest  in 
Ireland  by  a  casual  observation  of  his 
(which,  however,  he  did  not  mean),  that 
"property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights."  It  was  this  Mr.  Drummond  who 
was  the  spy  upon  our  correspondence 
both  in  1836  and  1837.  In  the  same 
year  (1837)  it  appears  that  both  Lord- 
Chancellor  Plunket,  one  of  the  Lords- 
Justices,  and  Doctor  Whately,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  a  member  of  the  Privy-Coun- 
cil, had  a  curiosity  to  know  what  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  others  might  be  writing 
about  to  their  friends.  They  therefore 
gave  directions  that  the  letters  to  and 
from  that  gentlemen,  and  all  the  other 
gentlemen  named  in  their  orders  (we  are 
not  told  who  they  were),  should  be  opened 
in  the  post-office,  softening  the  seals  or 
envelopes  by  a  cunning  application  of 
steam,  then  copied  for  the  study  of  those 
functionaries,  and  then  sealed  up  again 
with  great  skill.  In  1838  Lord  Morpeth 
(afterwards  Lord  Carlisle)  had  the  open- 
ing of  our  letters.     In  1839  the  Mar- 
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quis  of  Normanby,  Lord  Ebrington,  and 
General  Sir  T.  Blakeney,  one  of  the 
Lords-Justices.  In  1840  Lord  Ebrington 
again  freely  indulged  his  curiosity.  * 

When  to  all  these  methods  of  inspection 
and  control  we  add  the  immense  police 
force — about  thirteen  thousand  men,  well 
armed  and  scientifically  distributed  over 
the  whole  island — with  their  complete  code 
of  signals  for  communicating  from  station 
to  station,  with  blue  lights,  red  lights,  and 
other  apparatus.  When  we  add  the  numer- 
ous corps  of  detectives  (a  sort  of  institution 
in  which  Great  Britain  is  unmatched  in 
all  the  world),  and  when  we  remember  the 
Disarming  Acts  and  Coercion  Acts  always 
in  force,  t  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
unfortunate  Irish  nation,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  muzzled,  disarmed,  and  half  starved, 
Mud  l«it  writhe  helplessly  under  the  lash 
of  its  greedy  tyrant.  Yet  the  picture  of 
these  engines  of  subjugation  is  not  com- 

£lete  without  an  account  of  the 
mis.  These  institutions  were  the  only 
means  left  to  industrious  and  frugal  people 
by  which  they  could  safely  invest  their 
savings.  Manufacturing  industry  was  out 
of  the  question ;  land  in  small  lots  was 
not  to  be  had;  even  leases  for  lives  or 
years  were  no  longer  obtained  (for  there 
was  now  no  use  for  small  freeholders  at 
the  hustings),  and  those  who  could  save  a 
little  money  could  do  no  better  than  de- 
]M>sit  it  in  the  savings  bank  of  the  nearest 
town.  The  system  of  savings  banks  had 
been  introduced  from  Scotland  into  Ire- 
land in  1810.  Soon  after,  it  had  been 
made  a  Government  institution,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  was  fixed  by  law.  The  de- 
positors were  allowed  £3,  0s.  lOd.  per 
cent. ;  and  the  savings  bank  was  bound 
to  invest  the  whole  of  the  money  deposited 
with  it  in  the  Government  funds.  Thus 
the  small  savings  of  every  industrious 
artizan,  and  of  every  prudent  maid  -servant, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and 
their  value  depended  upon  the  value  of 
the  Government  funds — that  is,  on  the 
credit  and  stability  of  the  existing  British 
system.  This  was  a  substantial  security 
against  revolution,  because  every  de- 
positor felt  that  his  Uttle  all  depended  on 
the  tranquillity  of  the  State :  in  other 
words,  on  the  peaceful  perpetuation  of  the 
hateful  system  which  was  really  making 
beggars  of  them  all. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  so  very 
helpless  a  condition  of  the  country,  it  was 
a  difficult  task  for  even  the  most  powerful 
and  popular  agitator  to  produce  any  move- 

*  Parliamentary  Return.  Session  of  1845.  Papers 
relating  to  Mazzini. 

t  Lord  Grey's  Coercion  Act  remained  in  force  till 
1839.  It  was  soon  succeeded  by  another  Coercion 
Act 


ment  that  would  be  really  formidable  to 
the  enemy's  government,  or  would  exact 
any  serious  pressure  upon  their  action. 
O'Connell  was,  for  several  years,  in  a  state 
of  manifest  j>erplexity  and  indecision.  He 
always  knew  and  felt,  it  is  true,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Union — the  destruction  of 
the  British  empire — was  the  only  salva- 
tion for  his  country.  But  that  British 
empire  was  now  on  its  guard  at  all  points. 
Besides,  the  governing  faction  at  that 
moment  was  Whig;  full  of  line,  liberal 

Jirofessions,  always  employed  in  BOOM 
raudulent  pretence  of  friendly  Legislation 
for  Ireland,  ami  even  courting  hun  and 
his  influence  for  its  own  party  purposes. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
when  the  Liberal  Lord  Mellwuirne  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  more  than  Liberal 
Lord  Normanby  and  Lord  Ebrington  were 
Viceroys  of  Ireland,  who  were  willing  to 
distribute  a  large  share  of  the  Government 
patronage  on  his  recommendation  (whilst 
tin  v  inspected  his  letters  in  the  pott* 
olliee),  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that 
he  held  in  abeyance  for  a  time  the  n 
rightful  claims  of  Irish  nationhood,  and 
gave  a  certain  qualified  support  to  the 
"Liberal"  administration  which  1» 
profitable  offices  on  his  friends.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  Tories  accused  the 
Government  of  truckling  to  O'Connell,  and 
that  the  thoroughgoing  nationalists  of 
Ireland  accused  O'Connell  of  trafficking 
with  the  Whigs ;  and,  in  fact,  this  was  the 
most  questionable  part  of  his  whole  politi- 
cal career. 

Yet  O'Connell  was  too  much  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  his  country  to  sell  it  to  any 
English  party.  He  insisted  no  loo 
the  restoration  of  a  native  legislature,  bat 
loudly  claimed  "justice  to  Ireland,"  and 
affected  to  believe  that  these  Whig  states- 
men would  consent  to  such  justice.  There- 
upon he  established  a  new  agitating 
association,  which  he  called  by  the  peculiar 
name  of  "Precursor  Society,"  in  the  lie- 
ginning  of  1839.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  was,  that  Ireland  was  now  making 
a  last  appeal  for  "justice,"  and  that  if 
this  were  still  denied,  the  existing  Society 
was  but  the  precursor  of  a  new  and  uni- 
versal agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union. 
In  the  meantime,  all  the  influence  of  the 
organization  was  to  be  used  in  support  <>f 
the  Whig  administration.  "  What  am  I 
here  for?"  exclaimed  O'Connell,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  Gth  of  March,  1839,  "What 
am  I  here  for?  To  call  on  all  Ireland  to 
rally  round  the  Ministry;  to  call  for  my 
two  millions  of  enrolled  Precursors. " 

Lord  Normanby,  while  in  secret  he  pried 
into  everybody's  letters,  omitted  in  public 
none  of  the  usual  arts  of  popularity.     He 
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Srocured  places  for  Catholic  lawyers  ;  he 
ismissed  from  the  commission  cf  the  peace 
Colonel  Verner,  and  other  outrageous 
Orange  magistrates,  for  publicly  celebrat- 
ing that  ruffianly  slaughter  called  Battle 
of  the  Diamond;  he  received  Catholic 
notabilities  at  the  Castle  with'distinguished 
courtesy ;  he  made  excursions  through  the 
provinces,  and  liberated  from  the  jails 
great  numbers  of  prisoners  who  were 
either  unjustly  confined  or  undergoing 
punish  ment  for  trifling  offences.  At  length 
English  opinion  became  inflamed  against 
him ;  and  Lord  Brougham  (who  had  en- 
tirely abandoned  all  pretence  to  Liberalism 
when  Ireland  was  in  question)  moved  a 
vote  of  censure  against  Lord  Normanby 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  express 
ground  of  an  abuse  of  patronage  and  of 
the  pardoning  power.  It  appeared  in  the 
debate  that  his  lordship  had,  between 
November,  1837,  and  the  31st  January, 
1839,  released  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  prisoners — but  not  without  inquiry 
into  their  cases,  and  not  without  rejecting 
appeals  for  clemency  amounting  to  nearly 
as  large  a  number.  The  vote  of  censure 
I .  however.  Lord  Normanby  retired 
from  the  Viceroyalty,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1839  by  Lord  Ebrington,  another 
Lilieral,  who  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
his  duties  as  post-office  spy, — which,  in- 
deed, he  continued  faithfully  to  discharge 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  "  Precursor"  Association  continued 
its  meetings  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  on 
Burgh  Quay,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  regularly, 
once  a  week,  while  he  demanded  justice 
to  Ireland,  called  on  the  people  to  sustain 
the  Whig  Government. 

This  anomalous  political  situation  ended 
in  November,  1841.  The  Whig  adminis- 
tration went  out ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  proved  and  inveterate  enemy  of  Ire- 
land and  of  the  Catholics,  became  Prime 
Minister.  There  was  to  be  no  more 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  Corn  Ex- 
change ;  no  more  pretext  for  affecting  to 
expect  justice  for  Ireland  at  the  hands  of 
an  English  Government ;  and  the  Precur- 
sor Society  merged  into  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation. 

For  the  next  two  years  this  new  organ- 
ization attracted  but  little  attention  in 
England,  or  even  at  home.  The  country 
had  become  so  much  accustomed  to  Mr. 
O'Connell's  successive  forms  of  agitation, 
that  it  would  have  surprised  nobody  if  the 
Repeal  Association  had  been  upon  any 
morning  "  proclaimed  "  out  of  existence, 
or  if  its  versatile  author  had  again  changed 
its  name  and  character,  and  called  it  the 
"Liberal  Association,"  or   "Justice  to 


Ireland  Association."  But,  in  truth,  no 
person  could  be  more  fully  sensible  than 
Mr.  O'Connell  that  there  was  no  justice 
for  Ireland  save  in  national  independence. 
For  full  thirty  years  he  had  constantly 
avowed  this  creed ;  and  if  he  had  waived 
the  claim  for  awhile,  it  was  only  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  Whigs  in  granting  what 
he  called  "instalments"  of  justice,  which 
might  strengthen  the  nation  to  demand 
and  enforce  all  that  was  due ;  or  in  putting 
"good  men"  into  office,  who,  he  said, 
were  certainly  better  than  bad  men.  Now, 
at  last,  he  felt  himself  standing  upon  the 
only  plain  and  honest  principle,  engaged 
in  the  only  agitation  by  winch  his  country- 
men would  be  really  stirred  and  tired  to 
the  very  heart's  core. 

Nothing  important  took  place  during 
these  two  years.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  now 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  held  his  levees 
in  state  at  the  Mansion  House,  while  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  was  studying  his  private 
letters  to  find  matter  of  accusation  against 
him.  The  people  were  pleased  to  see  their 
chosen  chief  adorned  with  the  splendid 
corporate  insignia,  so  long  appropriated 
by  the  "Ascendancy,"  and  did  not  yet 
perceive  how  firmly,  instead  of  that  old 
"Ascendancy,"  British  domination  was 
fastened  upon  them. 

In  1843,  more  than  three  million  quar- 
ters of  grain  were  ex]>orted  out  of  Ireland 
into  England  ;  besides  almost  a  million 
head  of  live  stock,  including  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.* 

In  1843  extermination  of  tenantry  was 
sweeping  and  destructive ;  and  the  emi- 
gration of  "surplus  population"  from 
Ireland  reached  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand. 

From  a  Londonderry  newspaper  of  this 
year  we  extract  an  advertisement,  signed 
by  one  M'Mullin,  "Emigration  Agent," 
which  will  show  what  was  going  on 
throughout  Ireland  better  than  particular 
details  could  do  : — 

Notice.— A  favourable  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  for  Quebec, 
to  gentlemen  residing  in  the  Counties  of  London- 
derry, Donegal,  Tyrone,  or  Fermanagh,  who  wish 
to  send  out  to  the  Canadas  the  overstock  tenantry  be- 
longing to  their  estates — as  a  moderate  rate  of 
passage  will  be  taken,  and  six  months'  credit  given 
for  a  lump  sum  to  any  gentleman  requiring  such 
accommodation,  &c. 


The  mode  in  which  the  overstock  ten- 
antry are  persuaded  in  Ireland  to  embark 
for  America  is  ejecting  them,  and  pulling 
down  their  houses.  And  in  1843,  and 
many  years  before,  and  every  year  since, 
this  process  has  been  going  on  so  exten- 
sively and  notoriously  that  there  will  be 

*  Thorn's  Official  Directory.  This  is  quite  an  under 
estimate. 
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no  further  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  until 
we  arrive  at  what  the  British  call  the 
"Famine." 

In  1843,  the  rental  of  Ireland,  carried 
off  to  be  Bi>ent  abroad,  amounted  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  estimate)  to 
live  millions  sterling  ;  and  the  peasantry, 
whose  industry  created  ;U1  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  were  proverbially  known 
throughout  the  earth  as  "  the  worst  fed, 
the  worsrt  clothed,  and  the  worst  housed 
peasantry  in  Km 

The  poor  houses,  which  had  been  built 
under  the  new  law,  wore  all  full.  The 
farmers  were  paying  their  tithes  to  the 
landlords,  with  no  jwissibility  of  ostape 
for  the  bailitis  were  always  at  the  door — 
and  the  tithe  was  levied  along  with  the 
rent.  The  "  national  schools  "  were  teach- 
ing Irish  children  that  there  is  no  Buch 
thing  as  nationality,  and  that  it  is  a 
blessed  privilege  to  be  born  "a  happy 
b  child."  Thus,  tho  mature  and 
highly  elaborated  ]>olicy  of  the  enemy 
towards  Ireland  was  in  full  and  successful 
operation  at  every  point,  when,  in  tho 
of  1843,  O'C'onuell  announced  tli.it 
it  was  the  repeal  year,  and  proceeded  to 
infuse  into  that  movement  an  em  I 
power  greater  than  any  of  his  organiza- 
tions had  ever  possessed,  even  in  tho  days 
of  the  old  Catholic  Association. 

First,  he  asked  for  three  millions  of  en- 
rolled repealers  in  the  llepcal  Association ; 
and  confidently  promised,  and  perhaps 
fully  believed,  that  no  English  Adminis- 
tration would  venture  to  resist  that 
measure  so  enforced.  The  more  tho- 
roughly to  arouse  the  people,  he  declined 
to  go  over  to  London  to  take  his  seat  in 
Parliament  (many  other  members  follow- 
ing his  example),  and  resolved  to  hold 
multitudinous  meetings  in  every  corner  of 
the  island. 

First,  he  moved,  in  the  DubUn  Corpora- 
tion, a  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament  demanding  a  Kepcal 
of  the  Union  with  England— that  is  to  say, 
demanding  back  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  had  been  extinguished  in  1S00, — so 
that  Ireland  should  once  more  have  her 
own  House  of  Peers  and  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  Sovereign  of  England  to  be  also 
Sovereign  of  Ireland.  His  speech  was 
masterly,  and  covered  the  whole  case.  He 
cited  the  ablest  jurists  to  show  that  the 
so-called  Union  was  in  law  a  nullity  ;  re- 
minded his  audience  of  what  was  at  any 
rate  notorious  and  never  denied,  that — 
supposing  the  two  Parliaments  competent 
to  pass  such  an  Act — it  had  been  obtained 
by  fraud  and  oi>en  bribery  ;  an  open  mar- 
ket of  bribery,  of  which  the  accounts  are 
extant  —  viz.,    £1,275,000    paid  to  pro- 


prietors for  the  purchase  of  nomination 
boroughs,  at  £15,000  per  borough  (which 
seats  were  immediately  lilled  by  1. 
officers  and  ck-rk.-M  ;  more  than  one  million 
sterling  expended  on  mere  bribes,  the 
tariff  being  quite  familiar,  £8,000  rar  an 
Union  vote,  or  an  office  worth  £S*000a 
year,  if  the  member  did  not  like  to  tomb 
the  ready  money ;  twenty  I 
Bishoprics,  one  Chief  -  Justiceship,  six 
Puisne  Judgeships — not  to  count  regiments 
and  ships  given  to  ollicers  in  tin-  army 
and  navy,  all  dispensed  as  direct  pay- 
ment for  the  vote.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  right  of  holding  public  me 
to  protest  against  all  tin  n  away 

during  the  time  the   Union   v. 
tion  ;  that  county  meetings,  convened  by 
High  Si;  'unties,  as  in  Tipperary 

and  Queen's  County,  wen-  dispersed  by 
troops  ;  martial  law  was  in  force,  and  the 
Habeas  Corjnu  Act  suspended;  that,  in 
1800,  the  number  of  soldiers  concentrated 
in  that  small  island  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand,  as  "good  lookers- 
on  ; "  that  notwithstanding  all  intimida- 
tion, seven  hundred  thousand  poisons  had 
|>etitioned  against  tin- mi  asurc  ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  enticements,  only  three 
thousand  had  jtetitioned  for  it — most  of 
these   being    Government    official 

Erisoners  in  the  jails.  If  he  had  stopped 
ere,  most  persons  would  think  it  enough : 
thai  was  a  deed  which  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  must   be    undone    and 

punished. 

But  he  did  not  stop  hero.  He  went  into 
all  the  details  of  mined  trade  and  manu- 
factures since  the  Union ; — immensely  in- 
creased drains  in  the  shape  of  ab 
rents  and  surplus  taxation  ;  frauds  in 
subjecting  Ireland  to  a  charge  for  the 
English  national  debt;  and  even  charging 
to  Ireland's  special  account  the  very 
moneys  expended  in  bribes  and  military 
expenses  for  carrying  the  Union — which, 
he  said,  was  about  as  fair  as  "making 
Ireland  pay  for  the  knife  with  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  cut  his  throat ; "  injustice  in 
giving  Ireland  but  one  hundred  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  her 
population  and  revenue  entitled  her  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  injustice  of  fixing  the  qualification 
of  electors  of  these  members  much  higher 
in  Ireland,  the  poorer  country,  than  in 
England. 

This  is  a  sketch  only  of  the  case  for  re- 
peal of  the  Union  ;  the  necessity  for  some 
remedy  or  other  was  only  too  apparent 
in  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  which 
moved  and  scandalized  all  Europe. 

The  petition  for  repeal  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  forty-one  to  fifteen  in  the  Cor- 
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poration;  and  a  similar  petition,  shortly 
after,  by  the  Corporation  of  Cork.  Hith- 
erto the  English  press,  and  Irish  press  in 
the  English  interest,  looked  on  with  af- 
fected or  real  indifference  and  contempt. 

O'Connell  then  left  Dublin  for  the  pro- 
vinces. Then  began  the  series  of  vast 
open-air  meetings,  to  which  the  peasantry, 
accompanied  by  their  priests,  repeal  war- 
dens, and  "  temperance  bands,"  flocked 
in  numbers  varying  from  fifty  thousand 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (we 
take  the  reduced  and  disparaging  estimate 
of  enemies,  but  the  repeal  newspapers 
put  up  the  Tara  meeting  to  four  hundred 
thousand).  Of  course,  the  orator  always 
addressed  these  multitudes,  but  though 
his  voice  was  the  most  powerful  of  his 
day,  he  could  not  be  heard  by  a  tenth  of 
them.  Neither  did  they  come  to  hear. 
They  were  all  well  indoctrinated  by  local 
repeal  wardens ;  had  their  minds  made 
up,  and  came  to  convince  their  leader 
that  they  were  with  him,  and  would  be 
ready  at  any  time  when  called  upon. 

But  all  was  to  be  peaceable ;  they  were 
to  demand  their  rights  imperatively ; 
they  were,  he  assured  them,  tall  men  and 
strong  ;  at  every  monster  meeting  he  had 
around  him,  as  he  often  said,  the  materials 
of  a  greater  army  than  both  the  armies 
combined  that  fought  at  Waterloo.  "But 
take  heed,"  he  cried,  "not  to  misconceive 
me.  Is  it  by  force  or  violence,  bloodshed 
or  turbulence,  that  I  shall  achieve  this 
victory,  dear  above  all  earthly  considera- 
tions to  my  heart  ?  No !  perish  the 
thought  for  ever.  I  will  do  it  by  legal, 
peaceable,  and  constitutional  means  alone 
— by  the  electricity  of  public  opinion,  by 
the  moral  combination  of  good  men,  and 
by  the  enrolment  of  four  millions  of  re- 
pealers. I  am  a  disciple  of  that  sect  of 
politicians  who  believe  that  tlie  greatest  of 
all  sublunary  blessings  is  too  dearly  pur- 
chased at  tlie  expense  of  a  single  drop  of 
human  blood." 

Many  persons  did  not  understand  this 
sort  of  language.  The  prevailing  impres- 
sion was,  that  while  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion was,  indeed,  a  peaceable  body,  con- 
templating only  "constitutional  agita- 
tion," yet  the  parade  of  such  immense 
masses  of  physical  force  had  an  ulterior 
meaning,  and  indicated  that  if  the  British 
Parliament  remained  absolutely  insensible 
to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  people, 
the  Association  must  be  dissolved ;  and 
the  next  question  would  be,  How  best  and 
soonest  to  exterminate  the  British  forces. 
Many  who  were  close  to  O'Connell  ex- 
pected all  along  that  the  English  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  never  would  yield ; 
and  these  would  have  taken  small  interest 


in  the  movement,  if  it  was  never  to  go  be- 
yond speeches  and  cheers. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  could  be  more  peace- 
ful, orderly,  and  good-humoured  than  the 
meetings.  Father  Mathew's  temperance 
reformation  had  lately  been  working  itf 
wonders,  and  all  the  people  were  sober 
and  quiet;  repeal  wardens  everywhere 
organized  an  ■  O'Connell  Police,"  with 
wands ;  and  any  person  of  the  whole  im- 
mense multitude  who  was  even  noisy,  was 
instantly  and  quietly  removed.  The  Gov- 
ernment, indeed,  soon  took  alarm,  or 
affected  to  do  so,  for  the  peace  of  the 
country;  and  they  sent  large  forces  of 
armed  constabulary  to  bivouac  on  the 
ground ;  but  there  never  was  the  slightest 
excuse  for  interference. 

The  movement  of  the  people,  through- 
out this  whole  summer,  was  profound  and 
sweeping;  it  carried  along  with  it  the 
Catholic  clergy,  though  in  many  cases 
against  their  will ;  but  they  were  of  the 
people,  bound  up  with  the  people,  de- 
pendent on  the  people,  and  found  it  their 
best  policy  to  move  not  only  with  the 
people,  but  at  their  head.  The  Catholic 
bishops  and  archbishops  gave  in  their 
adhesion,  and  began  to  take  the  chair  at 
meetings ;  the  French  and  German  press 
began  to  notice  the  struggle,  and  eagerly 
watch  how  England  would  deal  with  it. 
At  last,  on  April  27th,  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  a 
Tory  member  of  Parliament,  gave  notice, 
"That  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
put  an  end  to  the  agitation  for  repeal ; " 
and  on  the  same  day,  Lord  Eliot,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  gave  notice  of  a 
bill  "  for  the  regulation  of  arms  in  Ire- 
land." At  the  same  moment  the  funds 
fell  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  first  threat  of  coercion  brought  im- 
portant accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the 
repealers;  and  the  monster  meetings  be- 
came now  more  monstrous  than  ever ;  but, 
if  possible,  even  gayer  and  more  good- 
humoured. 

Mr.  O'Connell  affected  to  treat  very 
lightly  all  these  menaces  of  violence.  His 
sarcasm  was  bitter,  bis  reason  irrefrag- 
able, his  array  multitudinous  in  its  peace- 
ful might;  but,  in  the  meantime,  Lord 
Eliot  was  preparing  his  Arms  Bill ;  and, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Lords,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in 
the  Commons,  declared  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  empire  should  be  exerted 
to  preserve  the  Union;  and  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  added,  quoting  Lord  Althorpe,  that, 
deprecating  civil  war  as  he  did,  he  should 
hold  civil  war  preferable  to  the  "  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire."  Mr.  Bernal 
[Osborne]  instantly  asked  Sir  Robert,  as- 
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he  cited  Lord  Althorpe's  words,  "  whether 
he  would  abide  by  another  declaration  of 
that  noble  lord — namely,  that  if  all  the 
members  for  Ireland  should  be  in  favour 
of  repeal,  he  would  consider  it  his  duty 
to  grant  it?"  And  Sir  Robert  replied: 
"  I  do  not  recollect  that  Lord  Althori>e 
ever  made  any  such  declaration ;  but  if  he 
dhl,  /  am  not  preparetl  to  abide  by  it." 

At  this  point,  issue  was  joined.  The 
majority  of  the  Irish  nation  desired  to 
undo  the  Union  with  England ;  but  Eng- 
land declared  that,  if  all  Ireland  de- 
manded that  measure,  England  would 
rather  drown  the  demand  in  blood. 

The  new  Association  for  Repeal  contained 
many  men  of  great  ability  and  influence. 
Mr.  Shiel,  indeed,  though  he  had  publicly 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  repealing  the 
Union,  had  desisted  from  all  active  agita- 
tion after  the  Catholic  Relief  BilL  He 
never  entered  at  all  into  this  new  repeal 
movement,  perhaps  because  he  knew  it 
meant  war,  and  Knew  O'Connell  would 
in  v.  i  ti-ht;  perhaps  because  he  chose  to 
identify  himself  with  the  Injur  class  of 
Catholics,  who  thought  enough  had  been 
done,  and  "  called  it  freedom  when  them- 
selves were  free ; "  jierhaps  because  he  was 
somewhat  intolerant  of  O'Connell's  auto- 
cratic sway — for,  like  every  great  leader 
of  a  democracy,  the  agitator  was  a  most 
despotic  disciplinarian  in  riding  the  move- 
ment he  had  created.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  Ministerial  declaration  against  repeal 
in  April,  very  few  members  of  Parliament 
were  actual  members  of  the  Association ; 
but  amongst  them  was  Henry  Grattan, 
member  for  Meath,  who  brought  to  its 
ranks  an  illustrious  name,  if  nothing  else 
of  great  value.  O'Brien  still  stood  aloof 
But  within  this  same  Association  there 
was  a  certain  smaller  Association,  com- 
posed of  very  different  men.  Its  head 
and  heart  was  Thomas  Davis,  a  young 
Protestant  lawyer  of  Cork  County,  who 
had  been  previously  known  only  as  a 
scholar  and  antiquarian — a  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of 
the  Archaeological  Society.  In  the  autumn 
of  '4'2,  he  and  his  friend  Dillon  had  pro- 
jected the  publication  of  a  weekly  literary 
and  political  journal  of  the  highest  class, 
to  sustain  the  cause  of  Irish  nationhood, 
to  give  it  a  historic  and  literary  interest 
which  would  win  and  inspire  the  youth 
of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  to  concili- 
ate Protestants  by  stripping  the  agitation 
of  a  certain  suspicion  of  sectarianism, 
which,  though  disavowed  by  O'Connell, 
was  naturally  connected  with  it  by  reason 
of  the  antecedents  of  its  chief. 

So  commenced  the  Nation  newspaper  ; 
which,  for  several   years,   was,  next  to 


O'Connell,  the  strongest  power  on  the 
national  side.  Its  editor  was  Mr.  Duffy, 
but  Thomas  Davis  was  its  chief  writer. 
By  his  ardent  temperament,  amiable  cha- 
racter, and  high  accomplishments,  he 
soon  gathered  around  him  a  gifted  circle 
of  educated  young  men — both  Protectant 
and  Catholic — whose  headquarters  was  the 
Nation  office,  and  whose  chief  bond  of 
union  was  their  warm  attachment  to  their 
friend.  It  was  the  one  grand  object  of 
these  men — and  it  was  grand — to  lift  up 
the  Irish  cause  high  above  both  Catholic 
claims  and  Protestant  pretensions,  and 
unite  all  sects,  in  the  one  character  of 
"  Irishmen,"  to  put  an  end  to  English 
domination.  Their  idea  was  precisely  the 
idea  of  the  United  Irishmen;  although 
their  mode  of  action  was  very  different. 
Mr.  Davis  and  his  friends  soon  received 
the  nickname  of  "  Young  Ireland,"  which 
designation  they  never  themselves  as- 
sumed nor  accepted. 

O'Connell  knew  well,  and  could  count, 
this  small  circle  of  literary  privateer  re- 
pealers ;  he  felt  that  he  was  receiving,  for 
the  present,  a  powerful  support  from 
them — the  Nation  being  by  far  the  ablest 
organ  of  the  movement;  but  he  knew, 
also,  that  they  were  outside  of  hiR  inllu- 
ence,  and  did  not  implicitly  believe  his 
confident  promises  that  repeal  would  bo 
yielded  to  "agitation;"  that  they  were 
continually  seeking  by  their  writings  to 
arouse  a  military  spirit  among  the  people ; 
and  had  most  diligently  promoted  the  for- 
mation of  temperance  bands,  with  military 
uniforms,  the  practice  of  marching  to 
monster  meetings  in  ranks  and  squadrons, 
with  banners,  and  the  like;  showing 
plainly,  that  while  they  hel}>ed  the  Re- 
peal Association,  they  fully  expected  that 
the  liberties  of  the  country  must  he  fought 
for  at  last.  O'Connell,  therefore,  sus- 
l>ccted  and  disliked  them ;  but  could  not 
well  quarrel  with  them.  Apparently 
they  worked  in  perfect  harmony;  and 
during  all  this  "  repeal  year  "  few  were 
aware  how  certainly  that  alliance  must 
end.  Personally  they  sought  no  notoriety ; 
and  the  Nation  was  as  careful  to  swell 
O'Connell's  praise,  and  make  him  the  sole 
figure  to  which  all  eyes  should  turn,  as 
any  of  his  own  creatures  could  he. 
O'Connell  accepted  their  services  to  con- 
vert the  "gentry"  and  the  Protestants : 
they  could  not  dispense  with  O'Connell 
to  stir  and  wield  the  multitudinous  people. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  the  same 
day  when  the  Ministers  declared,  in  the 
Queen's  name,  that  the  Union  must,  at 
all  hazards,  be  maintained,  Lord  Eliot 
introduced  a  new  "Arms  Bill"  for  Ire- 
land.     This  new  bill  was  recommended 
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by  Lord  Eliot,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  remark,  "  that  it  was  substantially 
similar  to  what  had  been  the  law  in  Ire- 
land for  half  a  century"  (June  15th);  and 
again  (June  26th),  "  He  would  ask  the 
noble  lord  to  compare  it  with  the  bill  of 
1838,  and  to  point  out  the  difference.  In 
fact,  this  was  milder."  This  mild  Act, 
then,  provided,  That  no  man  could  keep 
arms  of  auy  sort,  without  first  having  a 
certificate  from  two  householders,  "rated 
to  the  poor  "  at  above  £20,  and  then  pro- 
ducing that  certificate  to  the  justices  at 
sessions  (said  justices  being  all  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  all  sure  men) ;  and 
then,  if  the  justices  permitted  the  appli- 
cant to  keep  arms  at  all,  they  were  to  be 
registered  and  branded  by  the  police. 
After  that  they  could  not  be  removed, 
sold,  or  inherited  without  new  registry. 
And  every  conversation  respecting  these 
arms  in  which  a  man  should  not  tell 
truly  whatever  he  might  be  asked  by  any 
policeman,  subjected  the  delinquent  to 
penalties.  To  have  a  pike  or  spear,  "or 
instrument  serving  for  a  pike  or  spear," 
was  an  offence  punishable  by  trans]>orta- 
tion  for  seven  years.  Domiciliary  visits 
by  the  police  might  be  ordered  by  any 
magistrate  "on  suspicion,"  whereupon 
any  man's  house  might  be  broken  into  by 
day  or  night,  and  his  very  bed  searched 
for  concealed  arms.  Blacksmiths  were 
required  to  take  out  licenses  similar  to 
those  for  keeping  arms,  and  under  the 
same  penalties,  in  order  that  the  workers 
in  so  dangerous  a  metal  as  iron  might  be 
known  and  approved  persons.  And,  to 
crown  the  code,  if  any  weapon  should  be 
found  in  any  house,  or  out-house,  or 
stack  -j7ard,  the  occupier  was  to  be  con- 
victed unless  he  could  prove  that  it  was 
there  without  his  knowledge. 

Such  had  been  "  substantially  the  law 
of  Ireland  for  half  a  century."  The  idea 
of  arms  had  come  to  be  associated  in  the 
people's  minds  with  handcuffs,  jails, 
petty-sessions,  and  transportation ;  a  good 
device  for  killing  the  manly  spirit  of  a 
nation; 

The  Disarming  Act  passed  into  a  law, 
of  course  by  large  majorities.  It  was  in 
vain  that  some  Irish  members  resisted. 
In  vain  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  then  member 
for  Limerick,  moved  that  instead  of  meet- 
ing the  discontent  of  Ireland  with  a  new 
Arms  Bill,  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  "to  consider  the  cause 
of  the  discontent  with  a  view  to  the 
redress  of  grievances."  O'Brien,  who 
was  afterwards  to  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  was  not  yet  a  repealer.  He  had  been 
for  twenty  years  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious members  of  Parliament,  and  was 


attached,  on  most  questions,  to  the  Whig 
party.  His  speech,  however,  on  this 
motion  showed  that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
last  effort  to  obtain  any  approach  to 
justice  in  a  British  Parliament,  and  that 
if  they  still  resolutely  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  coercion,  and  nothing  but 
coercion,  he  would  very  shortly  be  found 
by  O'Connell's  side. 

He  pointed  out  the  facts  which  justified 
discontent ;  that  the  Union  made  Ireland 
poor  and  kept  her  poor;  that  it  encour- 
aged the  absenteeism  of  landlords,  and  so 
caused  a  great  rental  to  be  spent  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  nearly  a  million  sterling  of 
"  surplus  revenue "  over  what  was  ex- 
pended in  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
annually  remitted  from  the  Irish  to  the 
English  exchequer;  that  Irish  manufac- 
tures had  ceased,  and  the  profits  on  all 
the  manufactured  articles  consumed  in 
that  island  came  to  England;  that  the 
tenantry  had  no  permanent  tenure  or 
security  that  they  would  derive  benefit 
by  any  improvements  they  might  make ; 
that  Ireland  had  but  one  hundred  and 
five  members  of  Parliament,  whereas  her 
population  and  revenue  together  entitled 
her  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  that 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  two  countries 
were  not  the  same.  Then  the  new  ' '  Poor 
Law"  was  a  failure,  and  was  increasing 
the  wretchedness  and  hunger  of  the  i>eople  ; 
and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  had  now  declared  his  ultima- 
tum; he  declared  that  "concUiation  had 
reached  its  limits,  and  that  the  Irish 
should  have  an  Arms  BilL  and  nothing 
but  an  Arms  Bill "  (speech  of  July  4th, 
1843). 

His  facts  were  not  disputed.  Nobody 
in  Parliament  pretended  to  say  that  any- 
thing in  this  long  catalogue  was  over- 
stated; but  the  House  refused  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  would  discuss  no  griev- 
ances, and  proceeded  with  their  Anns 
Bill. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  these 
excessive  precautions  to  keep  arms  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  people  testified 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  military 
spirit  of  that  people  was  held  in  England ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  long  series 
of  Arms  Acts  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pliment. In  truth,  the  EngUsh  had  some 
occasion  to  know  that  the  Irish  make 

food  soldiers.  In  this  very  month  of 
uly,  1843,  for  example,  a  British  general 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Meeanee,  by 
which  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  were  crushed. 
While  the  bill  for  disarming  Ireland  was 
pending,  far  off  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
Napier  went  into  action  with  less  than 
three  thousand  troops  against  twenty-five 
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thousand,  only  four  hundred  of  his  men 
being  "  British  "  soldiers ;  but  those  four 
hundred  were  a  Tipperary  regiment — the 
Twenty  -second — and  they  did  their  work 
in  such  style  as  made  the  gray  old  warrior 
shout  aloud.  "  Ma.miticent  Tipperary  !" 

Along  with  the  new  Arms  Act  several 
additional  regiments,  mostly  of  English 
apd  Scotch  troops,  were  sent  to  Ireland; 
and  several  war-steamers,  with  a  fleet  of 
gun-brigs,  were  Bent  to  cruise  round  the 
coast.  Barracks  began  to  be  fortified 
and  loop-holed,  and  police-stations  were 
furnished  with  iron-grated  windows.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment intended,  on  the  first  pretext  of 
provocation,  to  make  a  salutary  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime  the  vast  monster 
meetings  continued,  with  even  in  tenser 
enthusiasm,  but  always  with  perfect  peace 
and  order.  "Whom  are  they  goin_'  to 
fight?"  O'Connell  would  acclaim;  "We 
are  not  going  to  fight  them.  We  are  un- 
armed, we  meet  peacefully  to  demand 
<  .ur  country's  freedom.  There  is  no  blood- 
shed, no  drunkenness  even,  or  ill-humour. 
Hurrah  for  the  (jueen,  God  bless  her ! ' 

The  speeches  of  O'Connell  at  these 
meetings,  though  not  heard  by  a  fourth 
•  )f  the  multitudes,  were  carefully  re]>orted, 
and  llcw  over  all  Inland,  and  I. 
too,  in  hundreds  of  newspapers,  so  that 
probably  no  speeches  ever  delivered  in 
the  world  had  so  wide  an  audience.  The 
l>eople  began  to  neglect  altogether  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  felt  that 
their  cause  was  to  be  tried  at  homo. 
More  and  more  of  the  Irish  members  of 
Parliament  discontinued  their  attendance 
in  London  and  gathered  round  O'Connell. 
Many  of  those  who  still  went  to  London 
were  called  on  by  their  constituents  to 
come  home  or  resign. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  was  then  Lord- 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  he  began  offen- 
sive operations  on  the  British  side,  by 
depriving  of  the  commission  of  the  peace 
all  magistrates  who  joined  the  Repeal 
Association,  or  took  the  chair  at  a  repeal 
meeting.  He  had  dismissed  in  this  way 
about  twenty,  including  O'Connell  and 
Lord  French,  usually  accompanying  the 
announcement  of  the  supersedeas  with 
an  insolent  letter,  when  Smith  O'Brien 
wrote  to  him  that  he  had  been  a  magis- 
trate for  many  years*  that  he  was  not  a 
repealer,  but  could  not  consent  to  hold 
his  commission  on  such  humiliating  terms. 
Instantly  his  example  was  followed  by 
many  gentlemen,  who  flung  their  commis- 
sions in  the  Chancellor's  face,  sometimes 
with  letters  as  insulting  as  his  own.  And 
now  O'Connell  brought  forward  one  of  his 
grand  schemes.     It  was  to  have  all  the 


dismissed  magistrates  appointed  "arbitra- 
tors," who  should  hold  regular  courts  of 
arbitration  in  their  respective  districts — 
all  the  people  pledging  themselves  to 
make  no  resort  to  the  Queen's  magistrates, 
but  to  settle  every  dispute  by  the  aw  aid 
of  their  arbitrators.  This  was  put  into 
operation  in  many  places,  and  work, 
well. 

In  reply  to  questions  in  Parliament  as 
to  what  they  were  concentrating  troops  in 
Ireland  for,  Peel  and  Wellington  had  said 
they  did  not  mean  to  make  war  or  attack 
anybody,  but  only  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  country. 

It  was  very  obvious  that  all  England, 
and  men  of  all  parties  ;>  .,  Eng- 

land, were  fully  resolved  to  r 
cost  of  blood  and  havoc,  the  claim  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Union;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  strange  weakness 
on  the  part  of  O'Connell,  if  he  really 
believed  that  the  same  sort  of  "  agitation" 
which  had  extorted  the  Relief  Bill  ocrald 
now  coerce  the  prosperous  and  greedy 
British  nation  to  yield  up  its  hold  upon 
Ireland.  That  Relief  Act,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  a  measure  for  the  eon* 
soUdation  of  the  "British  Empire;"  it 
opened  high  official  position  to  the  wealth- 
ier Catholics  and  educated  ( latholic 
men,  and  thus  separated  their  interest 
from  that  of  the  peasantry.  But  it  was 
of  the  peasantry  mainly  that  the  <  ■  ■ 
ment  had  any  apprehension,  and  British 
Ministers  felt  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
would  place  this  peasantry  more  com- 
pletely in  their  power  than  ever. 

Besides,    Emancipation  had   a    strong 

?arty  in  its  favour,  both  amongst  Irish 
'rotcstants  and  in  England  ;  and  in  yield- 
ing to  it  England  made  no  sacrili 
cept  of  her  ancient  grudge.  To  her  it 
was  positive  gain.  O'Connell  did  not 
bethink  him  that  when  his  agitation 
should  be  directly  aimed  at  the  "  integrity 
of  the  empire,"  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  a  different 
matter. 

One  fact  showed  very  plainly  that  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  sorts  regarded  this  repeal 
movement  as  a  mortal  stab  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  the  em]  tire — the  English  Catho- 
lics were  as  bitterly  hostile  to  Ireland,  on 
this  question,  as  the  highest  "No-Popery" 
Tories.  Thus  Lord  Beaumont,  an  English 
Catholic  Peer,  who  owed  lus  seat  in  the 
House  to  O'Connell,  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  denounce  the  repeal  agita- 
tion. "  Do  you  know  who  this  Beaumont 
is?"  asked  O'Connell  at  his  next  meeting. 
"Why,  the  man's  name  is  Martin  Bree, 
though  he  calls  himself  Stapleton.  His 
grandfather  married  a  Stapleton  for  her 
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fortune,  and  then  changed,  the  name.  He 
was  a  Stapleton  when  I  emancipated  him. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  emancipated 
such  a  fellow." 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  English 
press  has  mocked  at  the  whole  repeal 
movement;  and  in  Parliament  it  was  never 
mentioned  save  with  a  jeer.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1843  they  neither  laughed  nor 
jeered.  Sir  James  Graham,  earnestly 
appealing  to  the  House  to  refuse  O'Brien's 
motion  of  inquiry,  exclaimed : — 

"Any  hesitation  now,  any  delay  and 
irresolution,  will  multiply  the  danger  a 
hundredfold.  If  Parliament  expresses 
its  sense  in  favour  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Government,  ministers  have  every  hope 
that,  with  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  triumph  over  all 
difficulties.  I  appeal,  then,  to  both  sides 
— not  to  one,  but  to  both — I  appeal  to 
both  sides,  and  say,  if  you  falter  now,  if 
you  hesitate  now  in  repressing  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  which  is  at  work  in  the 
le  of  repeal,  the  glory  of  the  country 
<rted — the  days  of  its  power  are 
numbered ;  and  England,  this  all-conquer- 
ing England,  must  be  classed  with  those 
countries  from  whom  power  lias  dwindled 
away,  and  present  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  a  falling  nation." 

To  refuse  a  committee  of  inquiry  was 
reasonable  enough;  because  Parliament, 
and  all  the  people — men,  women,  and 
children  —  already  knew  all.  The  sole 
and  avowed  idea  of  the  Government  was, 
that  to  admit  the  idea  of  anything  being 
wrong,  would  make  the  repeal  movement 
altogether  irresistible.  The  various  pro- 
jects now  brought  forward  in  England 
showed  the  perplexity  of  that  country. 
Lord  John  Kussell  made  an  elaborate 
speech  for  conciliation ;  but  the  meaning 
of  it  seemed  to  be  merely  that  it  was  no 
wonder  Ireland  was  unquiet,  seeing  he 
was  out  of  power.  The  grievance  of  Ire- 
land, said  he,  in  effect,  is  a  Tory  Ministry. 
Let  her  be  ruled  by  us  Whigs,  and  all 
will  be  well.  Lord  Brougham  also  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that "  you  must  purchase, 
not  prosecute,  repeal."  The  Morning 
Chronicle  (Whig  organ),  in  quite  a  friendly 
spirit,  said,  "  Let  us  have  ^perfect  Union ; 
let  us  know  each  other;  let  the  Irish 
judges  come  circuit  in  England,  and  let 
the  English  judges  occasionally  take  the 
same  round  in  Ireland,"  and  so  forth.  "  Is 
it  absolutely  certain,"  asked  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  "that  we  can  beat  this  peo- 
ple?" And  the  Naval  and  Military 
Gazette,  a  high  military  authority,  thus 
expresses  its  apprehensions : — 

"There  are  now  stationed  in  Ireland 
thirty -five  thousand  men  of  all  arms ;  but 


widely  scattered  over  the  island.  In  the 
event  of  a  rebeUion  (and  who  can  say 
that  we  are  not  on  the  eve  of  one  ?)  we 
feel  great  solicitude  for  the  numerous 
small  detachments  of  our  gallant  soldiers. 
...  It  is  time  to  be  up  and  doing.  We 
have  heard  that  the  order  and  regularity 
of  movement  displayed  by  the  divisions 
which  passed  before  Mr.  O'Connell,  in 
review  order,  en  route  to  Donnybrook 
lately,  surprised  many  veteran  officers, 
and  led  them  to  think  that  some  personal 
training,  in  private  and  in  small  parties, 
must  be  practised.  The  ready  obedience 
to  the  word  of  command,  the  silence  while 
moving,  and  the  general  combinations,  all 
prove  organization  to  have  gone  a  con- 
siderable length.  In  these  trained  bands 
our  soldiers,  split  up  into  detached  parties, 
would  find  no  ordinary  opponents;  and 
we,  therefore,  hope  soon  to  learn  that  all 
small  parties  have  been  called  in,  and 
that  our  regiments  in  Ireland  are  kept  to- 
gether and  complete.  That  day,  we  fear, 
is  near  when  ' quite  peaceably'  every 
repealer  will  come  armed  to  a  meeting,  to 
he  held  simultaneously  as  to  day  and 
hour  all  over  the  island,  and  then  try  to 
cut  off  quite  peaceably  every  detachment 
of  Her  Majesty's  loyal  army." 

What  contributed  to  disquiet  the  British 
exceedingly  was,  that  great  and  excited 
repeal  meetings  were  held  every  week  in 
American  cities — meetings  not  only  of 
Irish-born  citizens,  but  of  natives  also — 
and  considerable  funds  were  remitted 
from  thence  to  O'Connell' s  repeal  ex- 
chequer. 

"If  something  is  not  done,"  said  Col- 
onel Thomson,  in  the  Westminster,  "  a 
fleet  of  steamboats  from  the  United  States 
will,  some  fine  morning,  be  the  Euthanasia 
of  the  Irish  struggle." 

We  might  cite  many  extracts  from  the 
press  of  France,  exhibiting  a  powerful 
interest  in  what  the  French  conceived  to 
be  an  impending  military  struggle. 

Take  one  from  the  Paris  Constitu- 
tional:— 

"When  Ireland  is  agitated — when,  at 
the  sound  of  the  powerful  voice  of  O'Con- 
nell, four  hundred  thousand  Irish  assemble 
together  in  their  meetings,  and  pronounce, 
as  if  it  were  by  a  single  man,  the  same 
cry,  and  the  same  word — it  is  a  grand 
spectacle  which  fills  the  soul,  and  which 
even  at  this  distance  moves  the  very 
strongest  feelings  of  the  heart,  for  it  is 
the  spectacle  of  an  entire  people  who  de- 
mand justice — of  a  people  who  have  been 
despoiled  of  everything,  even  of  the  means 
of  sustenance,  and  yet  who  require,  with 
calmness  and  with  firmness,  the  untram- 
meled  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  some 
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of  the  privileges  of  their  ancient  nation- 
ality." 

Now,  nobody,  either  in  France  or  in  the 
United  States,  would  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  watch  that  movement  with 
interest,  if  they  had  not  all  believed  that 
'  1 1  (ninell  and  the  Irish  {teople  meant  to 
tight.  Neither  in  America  nor  in  France 
had  men  learned  to  appreciate  "  the  etUosl 
ex|<enment  of  moral  force."  Clearly, 
also,  the  English  cxj>ected  a  fight,  and 
were  preparing  for  it,  and  greatly  preferred 
that  mode  of  settling  the  difficulty  (hav- 
ing a  powerful  army  and  navy  ready),  to 
n's  method — inquiry,  discussion, 
and  redress — seeing  that  they  were  wholly 
unprovided  with  argument,  and  had  no 
idea  (pf  ghrfBg  redress. 

It  is  also  quite  as  clear  that  the  Irish 
people  then  expected,  and  longed,  and 
burned  for  battle,  and  never  believed  that 
>ell  would  adhere  to  his  "  j>eace 
policy  "  even  in  the  last  extremity.  Still, 
as  he  rose  in  apparent  confidence,  and  be- 
came more  defiant  in  his  tone,  the  people 
rallied  more  ardently  around  him  ;  and 
thousands  of  quiet,  resolute  men  flocked 
into  the  repeal  cause,  who  had  hitherto 
held  back  from  all  the  agitations  merely 
because  they  had  always  beheved  <  >'<  on 
nell  insincere.  They  thought  that  the 
mighty  movement  which  now  surged  up 
around  him  had  whirled  him  into  its  own 
tempest  at  last,  and  that  "the  time  was 
come." 

No  speech  he  ever  uttered  roused  such 
a  stormy  tumult  of  applause  as  when,  at 
Mallow  "monster  meeting,"  referring  to 
the  threats  of  coercion,  and  to  an  anxious 
Cabinet  CouncU  which  had  just  been  held, 
he  said : — 

"They  spent  Thursday  in  consulting 
whether  they  would  deprive  us  of  our 
: -i-j-hts,  and  1  know  not  what  the  result  of 
that  council  may  be ;  but  this  I  know, 
there  was  not  an  Irishman  in  the  council 
I  may  be  told  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  there.  Who  calls  him  an  Irish- 
man? If  a  tiger's  cub  was  dropped  in  a 
fold,  would  it  be  a  lamb?  But,  perhaps, 
I  am  wrong  in  anticipating;  perhaps  I 
am  mistaken  in  warning  you.  But  is 
there  reason  to  caution  you?  The  council 
sat  for  an  entire  day,  and  even  then  did 
not  conclude  its  deliberations,  but  ad- 
journed to  the  next  day,  while  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  was  allowed  to  stand 
still.  What  had  they  to  deliberate  about  ? 
The  repealers  were  peaceable,  loyal,  and 
attached — affectionately  attached — to  the 
Queen,  and  determined  to  stand  between 
her  and  her  enemies.  If  they  assailed  us 
to-morrow,  and  that  we  conquered  them 
— as  conquer  them  we  will  one  day— the 


tirst  use  of  that  victory  which  we  would 
make  would  be,  to  place  the  sceptre  in  the 
hands  of  her  who  has  ever  shown  us 
favour,  and  whose  conduct  has  ever  been 
full  of  sympathy  and  emotion  for  OUT 
sufferings.  Suppose,  then,  for  a  moment, 
that  England  found  the  Act  of  Union  to 
operate  not  for  her  benefit ;  if,  instead  of 
decreasing  her  debt,  it  added  to  her  taxa- 
tion and  liabilities,  and  made  her  burden 
more  onerous;  and  if  sho  felt  herself 
entitled  to  call  for  a  repeal  of  that  Act,  I 
ask  Peel  and  Wellington,  and  let  them 
deny  it  if  they  dare  (and  if  they  did  tin  y 
would  he  the  scorn  and  by-word  of  the 
world),  would  she  not  have  the  right  to 
call  for  a  repeal  of  that  Act?  And  what 
are  Irishmen  that  they  should  be  denied 
the  same  privdege?  Have  we  not  the 
ordinary  courage  of  Englishmen?  Are 
we  to  be  trampled  underfoot?  Oh,  they 
shall  never  trample  me,  at  least.  I  was 
wrong  :  they  may  trample  me  underfoot. 
— I  say  they  may  trample  me,  but  it  will 
be  my  dead  body  they  will  trample  on, 
not  the  living  man. " 

And  a  roar,  two  hundred  thousand 
strong,  rent  the  clouds.  From  that  day 
the  meetings  went  on  increasingly  in 
numbers,  in  regularity  of  training,  and  in 
highly-wrought  excitement ;  until  at  Tara 

and  at  Mai  high  mast   the  agitator  si k 

with  the  passion  of  the  scene,  as  tin 
eyes  of  three  hundred  thousand  upturned 
faces  seemed  to  crave  the  won/. 

Whig  newspapers  and  politicians  in  Kn  in- 
land (the  Whigs  being  then  in  opposition) 
began  now  to  suggest  various  conciliatory 
measures — talkedof  the  anomaly  of  the 
"Established  Church"— and  generally 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that,  if  l  In  //  wen: 
in  power,  they  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  repeal  agitation.  At  every  meet- 
ing O'Connell  turned  these  professions  into 
ridicule.  It  was  too  late  now,  he  said,  to 
offer  to  buy  up  repeal  by  concessions  or 
good  measures.  An  Irish  Parliament  in 
College  Green :  this  was  his  ultimatum. 

We  approach  the  end  of  the  monster 
meetings.  Neither  England  nor  Ireland 
could  bear  this  excitement  much  longer. 
The  two  grandest  and  most  imposing  of 
these  parades  were  at  Tara  and  Mullagh- 
mast,  both  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Dublin ;  both 
conspicuous,  the  one  in  glory,  the  other  in 
gloom,  through  past  centuries,  and  haunted 
by  ghosts  of  kings  and  chiefs. 

On  the  great  plain  of  Meath,  not  far 
from  the  Boyne  river,  rises  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  farming 
country.  On  and  around  its  summit  are 
still  certain  mouldering  remains  of  earthen 
mounds  and  moats,  the  ruins  of  the  ' '  House 
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of  Cormac,"  and  the  "Mound  of  the 
Hostages,"  and  the  "Stone  of  Destiny." 
It  is  Temora  of  the  Kings.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  the  15th  of  August,  most  of  the 
population  of  Meath,  with  many  thousands 
from  the  four  counties  round,  were  pour- 
ing along  every  road  leading  to  the  hilL 
Numerous  bands,  banners,and  green  boughs 
enlivened  their  march,  or  divided  their 
ordered  squadrons.  Vehicles  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  the  handsome  private 
chariot  to  the  Irish  jaunting-car,  were 
continually  arriving,  and  by  the  wardens 
duly  disposed  around  the  hill.  In  Dublin, 
the  "  Liberator,"  after  a  public  breakfast, 
set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  cortege,  and  his 
progress  to  Tara  was  a  procession  and  a 
triumph.  Under  triumphal  arches,  and 
amidst  a  storm  of  music  and  acclama- 
tions, his  carriage  passed  through  the 
several  little  towns  that  lay  in  his  way. 
At  Tara,  the  multitudes  assembled  were 
estimated  in  the  Nation  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand — an  exaggeration,  cer- 
tainly. But  they  were  at  least  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Their  num- 
bers were  not  so  impressive  as  their  order 
and  discipline ;  nor  these  so  wonderful  as 
the  stifled  enthusiasm  that  uplifted  them 
above  the  earth.  They  came,  indeed,  with 
naked  hands  ;  but  the  agitator  knew  well 
that  if  he  had  invited  them,  they  would 
have  come  still  more  gladly  with  extem- 
poraneous pikes  or  spears,  "or  instruments 
serving  for  pikes  and  spears."  He  had 
been  proclaiming  from  every  hill  top  in 
Ireland  for  six  months  that  something  was 
coming — that  repeal  was  "on  the  wild 
winds  of  Heaven."  Expectation  had  grown 
intense,  painful,  almost  intolerable.  He 
knew  it ;  and  those  who  were  close  to 
him  as  he  mounted  the  platform,  noticed 
that  his  lip  and  hand  visibly  trembled,  as 
he  gazed  over  the  boundless  human  ocean, 
and  heard  its  thundering  roar  of  welcome. 
He  knew  that  every  soul  in  that  host  de- 
manded its  enfranchisement  at  hi*  hand. 

O'Connell  called  this  meeting  "an  august 
and  triumphant  meeting ; "  and  as  if  con- 
scious that  he  must  at  least  seem  to  make 
another  step  in  advance,  he  brought  up  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion a  detailed  "plan  for  the  renewed 
action  of  the  Irish  Parliament,"  which,  he 
said,  it  only  needed  the  Queen's  writs  to 
put  in  operation.  The  new  House  of 
Commons  was  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
members,  quite  fairly  apportioned  to  the 
several  constituencies ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  announced  that  he  would  invite 
three  hundred  gentlemen  to  assemble  in 
Dublin,  early  in  December,  who  were  to 
come  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  and 
virtually  represent  their  respective  locali- 


ties. This  was  the  "Council  of  Three 
Hundred,"  about  which  he  had  often 
talked  before  in  a  vague  manner ;  but  had 
evidently  great  difficulty  in  bringing  to 
pass  legally.  For  it  would  be  a  "  Conven- 
tion of  Delegates," — and  such  an  assembly, 
though  legal  enough  in  England,  is  illegal 
in  Ireland.  Conventions  (like  arms  and 
ammunition)  are  held  to  be  unsuitable  to 
the  Irish  character.  For,  in  fact,  it  was 
a  convention  which  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  in  Dungannon,  and 
the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  volunteer 
army  that  made  it  good  in  1782. 

Two  weeks  after  this  the  London  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  ;  and  the  Queen's 
speech  (composed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel) 
was  occupied  almost  entirely  by  two  sub- 
jects— the  disturbances  in  Wales  and  the 
repeal  agitation  in  Ireland.  There  had 
been  some  rioting  and  bloodshed  in  Wales, 
in  resistance  to  oppressive  turnpike  dues 
and  the  like  ;  there  was  a  quiet  and  legal 
expression  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  unattended 
by  the  slightest  outrage,  demanding  back 
the  Parliament  of  the  country.  The  Queen 
first  dealt  with  Wales.  She  had  taken 
measures,  she  said,  for  the  repression  of 
violence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  directed 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it.  As  to  Ireland, 
Her  Majesty  said,  there  was  discontent 
and  disaffection,  but  uttered  not  a  word 
about  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that. 
"It  had  ever  been  her  earnest  desire," 
Her  Majesty  said,  "to  administer  the 
government  of  that  country  in  a  spirit  of 
strict  justice  and  impartiality," — and  "she 
was  firmly  determined,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  the 
Union." 

The  little  principality  of  Wales  was  in 
open  revolt — there  Ministers  would  insti- 
tute inquiry.  Ireland  was  quiet,  and 
standing  upon  the  law—  there  they  would 
meet  the  case  with  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery ;  for  all  knew  that  was  what  the 
Queen  meant  by  ' '  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence." 

Again  the  agitator  mustered  all  Con- 
naught  at  three  monster  meetings — in 
Roscommon,  Clifden,  and  Loughrea. 
Again  he  asked  them  if  they  were  for  the 
repeal ;  and  again  the  mountains  and  the 
sea-cliffs  resounded  with  their  acclaim. 
Yes,  they  were  for  the  repeal ;  they  had 
said  so  before.     What  next  ? 

Leinster,  too,  was  summoned  again  to 
meet  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  Mullagh- 
mast,  in  Kildare  County,  near  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Carlow,  and  close  on  the 
borders  of  the  Wicklow  highlands. 

This  was  the  most  imposing  and  effec- 
tive of  all  the  meetings.     The  spot  wa* 
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noted  as  the  scene  of  a  massacre  of  some 
chiefs  of  Offaly  and  Leix,  with  hum  hit  Is 
of  their  clansmen,  in  1577,  by  the  English 
of  the  Pale,  who  had  invited  them  to  a 
great  feast,  bat  had  troops  silently  drawn 
around  the   banqueting  hall,  who,    at  a 

.  attacked  the  HM  ami  cut  the 
throat  of  every  wassailer.  The  hill  of 
Mullaghmast,  like  that  of  Tara,  is  crowned 
by  a  rath,  or  ancient  earthen  rampart,  in- 
closing about  three  acres. 

The  memlwre  of  the  town  corporations 
repaired  to  the  rath  in  their  corporate 
robes.  O'Connell  took  the  chair  in  his 
scarlet  cloak  of  alderman ;  ami,  amidst 
the  breathless  silence  of  the  people,  John 

.  the  first  of  Irish  sculptors,  come 
forward  and  placed  on  the  Liberator's 
head  a  richly  eml  ap,  modelled 

I  he  ancient  Irish  Crown,  saying : 

/  only  regret  this  cap  is  not  ty 
Then  the  deep  roar  of  half  a  million  voices, 
and  the  waving  of  at  least  a  thousand 
banners,  proclaimed  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.  Again  O'Connell  assured  them 
that  Kugland  could  not  long  resist  these 

-ttrations  of  their  peaceful  resolve — 
that  the  Union  was  a  nullity — that  he  had 
already  arranged  his  plan  for  the  new 
Irish  Parliaments — and  that  this  was  the 
repeal  year. 

In  truth,  it  was  time  for  England  either 
to  yield  with  good  grace,  or  to  liml  or 
make  some  law  applicable  to  this  novel 
"  political  offence,  or  to  provoke  a  fight 
and  blow  away  repeal  with  cannon.  Many 
of  the  Protestants  were  joining  O'Connell ; 
and  even  the  troops  in  some  Irish  regi- 
ments had  been  known  to  throw  up  their 
caps  with  "hurrah  for  repeal  1"  It  was 
high  time  to  grapple  with  the  "  sedition." 

rdingly,  the  Government  was  all 
this  time  watching  for  an  occasion  on 
which  it  coidd  come  to  issue  with  the  agi- 
tation, and  on  which  all  advantages  would 
be  on  its  aide.  The  next  week  that  occa- 
sion arose.  A  great  metro]x>litan  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  historic 
shore  of  Clontarf,  two  miles  from  I  Mil  >1  in, 
along  the  bay,  on  Sunday  the  8th  of 
October.  The  garrison  of  Dublin  amounted 
then  to  about  four  thousand  men,  besides 
the  one  thousand  police ;  with  abundance 
of  field  artillery. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturday, 
when  it  was  already  almost  dusk,  a  pro- 
clamation was  posted  on  the  walls  of 
Dublin,  signed  by  the  Irish  Secretary  and 
Privy-Councillors,  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  forbidding  the  meeting ;  and 
charging  all  magistrates  and  officers,  "and 
others  whom  it  might  concern,  to  be  aid- 
ing and  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the 
law,  in  preventing  said  meeting. " 


"  Let  them  not  dare,"  O'Connell  had 
often  said, "  to  attack  us ! "  The  challenge 
was  now  to  be  accepted. 
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British  Government  then  closed  with  re- 
peal; and  one  or  the  other,  it  was  plain, 
must  go  down. 

For  this  was,  in  truth,  the  alternative. 

The  British  empire,  as  it  stands,  looks 
vast  and  strong,  but  none  know  I 
as  the  statesmen  of  that  country  how  in- 
trinsically feeble  it  is,  and  how  entirely 
it  depends  for  its  existence  upon  on 
that  is,  upon  a  superstitious  belief  in  it3 
power.  England,  in  short,  could  by  no 
means  afford  to  part  with  her  "  sister 
inland:"  both  in  money  and  in  credit  the 
cost  would  be  too  much.  In  thi 
year,  for  example,  there  was  an  export  of 
provisions  from  Ireland  to  England  of  tho 
value  of  £16,000,000.  And  between  sur- 
plus revenue  remitted  to  England,  and 
absentee  rents  spent  in  England,  -Mr. 
O'Connell's  frequent  statement  that 
£9,000,000  of  Irish  money  was  annually 
st>ent  in  England,  is  not  over  the  truth. 
These  were  substantial  advantages,  not  to 
be  yielded  up  lightly. 

In  point  of  national  prestige,  England 
could  still  less  afford  to  repeal  the  Union, 
because  all  the  world  would  know  the  con- 
cession had  been  wrong  from  her  against 
her  will.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  of  one 
mind  upon  this;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
bitter  than  the  language  of  all  sections  of 
the  EngUsh  press,  after  it  was  once  deter- 
mined to  crush  the  agitation  by  force. 

"A  repeal,"  says  the  Times,  "is  not  a 
matter!'  Ion.    It  is  a  blow  which 

despoils  the  Queen's  domestic  territory, 
splinters  her  crown,  undermines  and 
then  crushes  her  throne,  exposes  her  to 
insult  and  outrage  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  and  ocean ;  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
leaves  England  stripped  of  her  vitality. 
Whatever  might  be  the  inconvenience  or 
disadvantage,  therefore,  or  even  unwhole- 
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some  restraint  upon  Ireland — although  the 
Union  secures  the  reverse  of  all  these — 
but  even  were  it  gall  to  Ireland,  England 
must  guard  her  own  life's  blood,  and 
sternly  tell  the  disaffected  Irish  :  '  You 
shall  have  me  for  a  sister  or  a  subjugatrix; 
this  is  my  ultimatum.' " 

And  the  Morning  Chronicle,  speaking  of 
the  Act  of  "  Union,"  says:— 

"  True,  it  was  coarsely  and  badly  done; 
but  stand  it  must.  A  Cromwell's  violence, 
with  Machiavelli's  perfidy,  may  have  been 
at  work;  but  the  treaty,  after  all,  is  more 
than  parchment. " 

The  first  bolt  launched,  then,  was  the 
proclamation  to  prevent  the  meeting  at 
Clontarf.  The  proclamation  was  posted 
in  Dublin  only  an  hour  before  dusk  on 
Saturday.  But  long  before  that  time 
thousands  of  people  from  Meath,  Kildare, 
and  Dublin  Counties  were  already  on  their 
way  to  Clontarf.  They  all  had  confidence 
in  O'Connell's  knowledge  of  law;  and  he 
had  often  told  them  (and  it  was  true)  that 
the  meetings,  and  all  the  proceedings  at 
them,  were  perfectly  legal ;  and  that  a 
proclamation  could  not  make  them  illegal. 
They  would,  therefore,  have  most  certainly 
Hocked  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  usual 
numbers,  even  if  they  had  seen  the  procla- 
mation. 

Many  persons  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand the  object  of  the  Privy-Council  in 
keeping  back  the  proclamation  to  so  late 
an  hour  on  Saturday,  seeing  that  the 
meeting  had  been  many  days  announced  ; 
and  they  might  as  well  have  issued  their 
command  earlier  in  the  week.  One  may 
also  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
proclamation  called  not  only  upon  all 
magistrates,  and  civil  and  military  officers, 
to  assist  in  preventing  the  assembly,  but 
also  "  all  others  whom  it  might  concern." 

But  the  thing  was  simple  enough.  They 
meant  to  take  O'Connell  by  surprise — so 
that  he  might  be  unable  to  prevent  the 
assembly  entirely,  or  to  organize  it  (if  such 
were  his  policy)  for  defence — and  thus  they 
hoped  to  create  confusion  and  a  pretext 
for  an  onslaught,  or  "salutary  lesson." 
Besides,  they  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  arrest  O'Connell  and  several 
others,  and  subject  them  to  a  State  pro- 
secution ;  and  the  Crown  lawyers  were 
already  hard  at  work  arranging  a  case 
against  him.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
intended  (should  O'Connell  go  to  Clontarf 
in  the  midst  of  such  confusion  and  excite- 
ment) to  arrest  him  then  and  there,  which 
would  have  been  certainly  resisted  by  the 
people  ;  and  so  there  would  have  been  a 
riot,  and  everything  would  have  been 
lawful  then.  As  to  the  "  others  whom  it 
might  concern,"  that  meant  the  Orange 


associations  of  Dublin,  and  everybody  else 
who  might  take  the  invitation  to  himself. 
"Others  whom  it  may  concern!"  exclaimed 
O'ConnelL  ' '  Why,  this  is  intended  for, 
and  addressed  to  Tresham  Gregg  and  his 
auditory."* 

Thus,  the  enemy  had  well  provided  for 
confusion,  collision,  and  a  salutary  lesson. 
Lord  Cloncurry  made  no  scruple  to  term 
the  whole  of  these  Government  arrange- 
ments "  a  projected  massacre." 

For  O'Connell  and  the  committee  of  the 
Kepeal  Association  there  were  but  two 
courses  possible:  one  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing, and  turn  the  people  back  from  it,  if 
there  was  still  time ;  the  other  was,  for 
O'Connell  to  let  the  people  of  the  country 
come  to  Clontarf — to  meet  them  there 
himself  as  he  had  invited  them,  but,  the 
troops  being  almost  all  drawn  out  of  the 
city,  to  keep  the  Dublin  repealers  at  home, 
and  to  give  them  a  commission  to  take  the 
Castle  and  all  the  barracks,  and  to  break 
down  the  canal  bridge,  and  barricade  the 
streets  leading  to  Clontarf.  The  whole 
garrison  and  police  were  five  thousand. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  The  multitudes  com- 
ing in  from  the  country  would  probably 
have  amounted  to  almost  as  many ;  and 
that  handful  of  men  between.  There 
would  have  been  a  horrible  slaughter  of 
the  unarmed  people  without  if  the  troops 
would  fire  on  them — a  very  doubtful  mat- 
ter—and O'Connell  himself  might  have 
fallen.  But  those  who  have  well  consi- 
dered the  destinies  of  Ireland  since  that  day 
may  reasonably  enough  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  death  of  five  or  ten  thousand  men 
at  Clontarf  might  have  saved  Ireland  the 
slaughter  by  famine  of  a  hundred  times  as 
many  shortly  afterwards. 

The  first  course  was  the  one  adopted. 
The  committee  issued  another  proclama- 
tion, and  sent  it  off  by  parties  of  gentle- 
men known  to  the  people,  and  on  whom 
they  would  rely,  to  turn  back  the  crowds 
upon  all  the  roads  by  which  they  were 
likely  to  come  in.  All  that  Saturday  night 
their  exertions  were  unremitting;  and  the 
good  Father  Tyrrell,  whose  parishioners, 
swarming  in  from  FingaL  would  have 
made  a  large  part  of  the  meeting,  by  his 
exertions  and  fatigue  that  night,  fell  sick 
and  died.  The  meeting  was  prevented. 
The  troops  were  marched  out,  and  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  and  on  the  hill ;  the  ar- 
tillery was  placed  in  a  position  to  rake  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  cavalry  ready 
to  sweep  it ;  but  they  met  no  enemy. 

Within  a  week,   O'Connell  and  eight 

*  Rev.  Tresham  Gregg  was  then  the  Orange  agi- 
tator, on  whom  had  fallen  the  mantle  of  Sir  liar- 
court  Lees. 
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others  were  held  to  bail  to  take  their  trial 
for  "conspiracy  andother misdemeanours." 
O'Connell,  on  his  side,  laughed  both  at 
the  "Clontarf  war"  and  at  the  State  trials. 
He  seemed  well  pleased  with  them  both. 
The  one  proved  how  entirely  under  disci- 

Idine  were  the  virtuous,  and  sober,  and 
oval  people,  as  he  called  them.  The 
other  would  show  how  wisely  he  had 
steered  the  agitation  through  the  rocks 
and  shoals  of  law.  In  this  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  right,  his  legal  position 
would  have  been  impregnable,  but  for  two 
circumstances — firat,  "conspiracy"  in 
Ireland  means  anything  the  Castle  judges 
wish;  second,  the  Castle  Sheriff  was  ijuite 
sure  to  pack  a  Castle  jury,  so  that,  what- 
ever the  Castle  might  desire,  the  jury 
would  affirm  on  oath,  "so  help  them  God! 
The  jury  system  in  Ireland  we  shall  have 
occasion,  more  than  once,  to  explain  here- 
after. 

For  the  next  ci^'ht  months — that  is,  until 
the  end  of  May,  1844 — the  State  prosecution 
was  the  grand  concern  around  which  all 
public  interest  in  Ireland  concentrated 
itself.  The  prosecuted  "conspirators" 
were  nine  in  number— Daniel  O  Connell ; 
his  son,  John  O'Connell,  M.P.  for  Kilkenny; 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Editor  of  the  Nation; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tynvll.  of  Lusk,  County 
Dublin  (he  ditd  while  the  prosecution 
was  pending) ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tierney,  of 
rloiitibret.  County  Monaghan;  Richard 
Barrett,  Editor  of  the  Pilot,  Dublin; 
Thomas  Steele,  "Head  Pacificator  of 
Ireland;"  Thomas  M.  Ray,  Secretary  of 
the  Repeal  Association;  and  Dr.  Gray, 
Editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  Dublin. 
During  all  the  eight  months  of  these 
legal  proceedings,  the  repeal  agitation 
continued  to  gain  strength  and  impetus. 
The  open-air  meetings,  indeed,  ceased 
(Clontarf  was  to  have  been  the  last  of 
them),  owing  to  the  approach  of  winter. 
But  the  new  hall,  which  had  been  built 
as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Association, 
was  just  finished;  and  O'Connell,  who 
had  a  peculiar  taste  in  nomenclature, 
christened  it  "  Conciliation  Hall ;  "  in- 
tending to  indicate  the  necessity  for 
uniting  all  classes  and  religions  in  Ireland 
in  a  common  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  their  common  country. 

On  the  22d  of  October  the  new  hall 
was  opened  in  great  form  and    amidst 

great  enthusiasm.  The  chair  was  taken 
y  John  Augustus  O'Neill,  of  Bunowen 
Castle,  a  Protestant  gentleman,  who  had 
been  early  in  life  a  cavalry  officer, 
and  member  of  Parliament  for  Hull,  in 
England.  Letters  from  Lord  French, 
Sir  Charles  Wolesley,  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,   and    Mr.    Caleb    Powell,   one    of 


the  members  for  Limerick  County,  were 
read  and  placed  on  the  minutes — all 
breathing  vehement  indignation  against 
the  "  Government,"  and  pledging  the 
warmest  support.  But  this  first  meeting 
in  the  new  hall  was  specially  notable 
for  the  adhesion  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien. 
Nothing  encouraged  the  people,  nothing 
provoked  and  perplexed  the  enemy,  so 
much  as  this. 

For  O'Brien  was  not  only  a  member  of 
the  great  and  ancient  house  of  Thomond, 
but  was  further  well  known  as  a  man 
both  of  calmness  and  resolution.  The 
family  had  been  Protestant  for  some 
generations ;  and  Smith  O'Brien,  though 
always  zealous  in  promoting  everything 
which  might  be  useful  to  Ireland  in 
Parliament,  had  remained  attached  to  the 
Whig  party,  and  was  hardly  expected  to 
throw  himself  into  the  national  cause  so 
warmly,  and  at  so  dangerous  a  time. 

It  has  been  already  related  how  this 
excellent  and  gallant  Irishman  had  Hung 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  his  commission 
of  the  peace,  when  that  functionary 
began  to  dismiss  magistrates  f<n-  attending 
peaceful  meetings.  He  now  saw  that  the 
British  Government  had  commenced  the 
deliberate  task  of  crushing  down  a  just 
national  claim  in  the  blood  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  letter  in  which  he  announced 
liis  adhesion  was  extremely  moderate ; 
and  it  produced  the  deeper  impi 
upon  that  account.  One  passage  of  it  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  writer.  He 
says : — 

"Lest  I  should  be  led  to  form  a 
precipitate  decision,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  interval  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  session  to  examine  whether,  among 
the  governments  of  central  Europe,  there 
are  any  so  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
their  subjects  as  England  has  been  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  our  population. 
After  visiting  Belgium  and  all  the  principal 
capitals  of  Germany,  I  returned  home 
impressed  with  the  sad  conviction  that 
there  is  more  human  misery  in  one 
County  in  Ireland  than  throughout  all 
the  populous  cities  and  districts  which  I 
had  visited.  On  landing  in  England  I 
learn  that  the  Ministry,  instead  of  apply- 
ing themselves  to  remove  the  causes  of 
complaint,  have  resolved  to  deprive  us 
even  of  the  liberty  of  discontent, — that 
public  meetings  are  to  be  suppressed,  and 
that  State  prosecutions  are  to  bo  carried 
on  against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  others,  on 
some  frivolous  charges  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy. 

"  I  should  be  unworthy  to  belong  to  a 
nation  which  may  claim,  at  least,  as  a 
characteristic    virtue,    that   it    exhibits 
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increased  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  danger,  if 
I  were  to  delay  any  longer  to  dedicate 
myself  to  the  cause  of  my  country. 
Slowly,  reluctantly  convinced  that  Ireland 
has  nothing  to  hope  from  the  sagacity, 
the  justice,  or  the  generosity  of  the 
English  Parliament,  my  reliance  shall 
henceforth  be  placed  upon  our  own  native 
energy  and  patriotism." 

This  chivalrous  example,  set  by  a  man 
so  justly  esteemed,  of  course  induced 
many  other  Protestants  to  follow  his 
example.  The  weekly  contributions  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Association  became  so 
great  as  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  a  large  treasury,  to  be  used  in 
spreading  and  organizing  the  movement ; 
arbitration  courts  decided  the  people's 
complaints  with  general  acceptation  ;  and 
great  meetings  in  American  cities  sent  by 
every  steamship  their  words  of  sympathy 
and  bills  of  exchange. 

It  is  not  very  certain  that  the  "  Govern- 
ment" was  at  first  resolutely  bent  on 
pressing  their  prosecution  to  extremity. 
Probably  they  rather  hoped  that  the 
show  of  a  determination  to  put  down  the 
agitation  somehow  would  cool  the  ardour 
both  of  demagogues  and  people.  Plainly 
it  had  no  such  effect ;  and  it  was  therefore 
resolved  to  pursue  the  "conspirators"  to 
conviction  and  imprisonment  at  any  cost 
and  by  any  means. 

The  "  State  trials  "  then  began  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1843.  These  trials 
cannot  be  considered  as  really  a  legal 

i>roceeding,  though  invested  with  legal 
onus.  It  was  a  de  facto  government 
using  its  courts  and  tribunals  and  juries, 
and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  justice, 
to  crush  a  political  enemy,  under  the 
false  and  fraudulent  pretence  of  a  trial. 
Everybody  understood  from  the  first  that 
there  was  here  no  question  of  pleading, 
or  of  evidence,  or  of  forensic  rhetoric ; 
and  that  all  depended  upon  the  vote  of 
the  jury — which  vote,  however,  was  to 
be  termed  a  "  verdict." 

A  revisal  of  the  special  jury  list  took 

Slace  before  Mr.  Shaw,  Recorder  of 
)ublin,  with  a  special  view  to  these 
trials.  The  names,  when  passed  by  the 
recorder  from  day  to  day,  were  then  sent 
to  the  sheriff's  office  to  be  placed  on  his 
book.  Counsel  were  employed  before  the 
recorder  to  oppose,  by  every  means,  the 
admission  of  every  Catholic  gentleman 
against  whom  any  colour  of  objection 
could  be  thought  of;  yet,  with  all  this 
care,  a  large  number  of  Catholics  were 
placed  on  the  hst.  As  the  names  were 
transferred  to  the  sheriff's  office,  it 
happened  that  the  slip  which  contained 
the  largest  proportion  of  Catholic  names 


missed  its  way  or  was  mislaid ;  and  the 
sixty-seven  names  it  contained  never 
appeared  on  the  sheriff's  book.  This 
became  immediately  notorious,  and  excited 
what  one  of  the  judges  called  "grave 
suspicion." 

In  striking  a  special  jury  in  Ireland, 
forty-eight  names  are  taken  by  ballot  out 
of  the  juror's  book  in  the  Crown  office. 
Then  each  party,  the  Crown  and  the 
traverser,  has  the  privilege  of  striking  off 
twelve — leaving  twenty-four  names.  On 
the  day  of  trial  the  rirst  twelve  out  of 
these  twenty-four,  who  answer  when 
called,  are  sworn  as  jurors.  Now,  so 
well  had  the  sheriff  discharged  his  duty 
in  this  case,  that  of  the  forty-eiirht  names 
there  were  eleven  Catholics.  They  were 
all  struck  off  by  the  Crown,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  Protestants 
whose  British  principles  were  not  con- 
sidered sure  at  the  Castle,  and  a  "jury" 
was  secured  on  whose  patriotic  vote  Her 
Majesty  could  fully  rely. 

These  details  respecting  juries  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  very  interesting  to  the 
general  reader ;  yet  the  history  of  our 
country  can  by  no  means  be  understood 
without  them.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  juries  have  been  merely 
one  of  the  arms  of  British  domination  in 
Ireland,  just  as  the  troops  and  police, 
the  detectives  and  spies  are.  The  jury 
may  be  said  to  be  the  one  point  at  which 
the  Government  and  the  people  touch  one 
another ;  and  if  it  be  a  real  jury  of  the 
"neighbourhood,"  as  described  in  the  law 
books,  then  can  be  easily  appreciated 
that  profound  saying — "that  the  only 
use  of  a  government  is  to  make  sure  that 
there  shall  be  twelve  impartial  men  in 
the  jury  box. "  But  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  never  been  able  to  sustain  itself 
in  Ireland  without  making  sure  of  the 
very  opposite  arrangement.  And  it  has 
been  said,  with  truth,  that  the  real 
Palladium  of  the  British  Constitution  in 
that  land  is  a  packed  jury  and  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  It 
Ireland  truly  and  effectively  possessed 
those  two  institutions,  as  England 
possesses  them,  the  British  power  would 
not  exist  in  our  island  three  months. 

The  details  of  the  trials  are  of  small 
interest.  All  knew  how  they  would  end. 
The  Government,  on  this  prosecution  for 
"conspiracy,"  had  not  only  its  inevitable 
jury,  but  its  post-office  spies  at  work, 
by  whose  means  the  "authorities"  had 
spread  out  before  them  every  morning  all 
the  correspondence  of  all  the  traversers, 
and  of  all  their  counsel  and  attorneys — no 
small  advantage  in  dealingwith  conspiracy, 
if  there  had  been  a  conspiracy. 
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Early  in  February  the  trials  ended  ; 
and  when  the  Chief-Justice,  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  argued  the  case  like  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  term  the  traversers' 
counsel  "the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,"  there  was  more  laughter  than  indig- 
nation throughout  the  country.  The  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  of  guilty,  of 
course.  O'Connell  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  informing  them 
that  "the  repeal"  was  now  sure;  that 
all  he  mtw  was  peace,  patience,  and 
perseverance  ;  and  that  if  they  would 
oidy  "keep  the  peace  for  six,  or  at  most 
for  twelve  months,  repeal  was  certain." 
In  the  meantime,  he  aud  his  friends  were 
appoint* 'I  ti  OHM  In-fore  the  Court  on  a 
certain  day  in  May  to  receive  sen: 

Immediately  on  the  v  n  known 

in  London,  there  arose  in  Parliament  a 
violent  debate  on  the  state  of  In  land. 
The  Whig  party  being  then  out  of  place, 
and  who  saw  in  this  whole  repeal  move- 
ment nothing  but  a  machinery  by  which 
they  might  raise  themselves  to  power, 
affected  great  zeal  for  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  even  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
trials.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  re- 
mains on  record,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
these  words  : — 

"  Nominally,  indeed,  the  two  countries 
have  the  same  laws.  Trial  by  jury,  for 
instance,  exists  in  both  countries  ;  but  is 
it  administered  alike  in  both?  Sir,  1  re- 
member on  one  occasion  when  an  honour- 
able gentleman,  Mr.  Brougham,  on  bring- 
ing forward  a  motion,  in  1823,  on  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland, 
made  use  of  these  words  :  '  The  law  of 
England  esteemed  all  men  equal.  It  was 
at  to  be  born  within  the  Kin/s 
allegiance  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
the  loftiest  subject  of  the  land  enjoyed. 
None  were  disqualified ;  the  only  dis- 
tinction was  between  natural-born  sub- 
jects and  aliens.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
liberality  of  our  system  in  the  times  which 
we  called  barbarous,  but  from  which,  in 
these  enlightened  days,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  take  a  hint,  that  if  a  man  were 
even  an  alien  born,  he  was  not  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  the  law.  In  Ireland, 
however,  the  law  held  a  directly  opposite 
doctrine.  The  sect  to  which  a  man  be- 
longed, the  cast  of  his  religious  opinions, 
the  form  in  which  he  worshipped  his 
Creator,  were  grounds  on  which  the  law 
separated  him  from  his  fellows,  and  bound 
him  to  the  endurance  of  a  system  of  the 
most  cruel  injustice.'  Such  was  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Brougham,  when  he  was  the 
advocate  of  the  oppressed.  But,  sir,  let 
me  ask,  Was  what  I  have  just  now  read 


the  statement  of  a  man  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  country  of  which  he  spoke  ?  No  ; 
the  same  language,  or  to  the  same  effect, 
was  used  by  Sir  M.  O'Loghlen,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
gentlemen  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the 
abit  of  going  the  Minister  circuit  for 
nineteen  years,  and  on  that  circuit  it  was 
the  general  practice  for  the  Crown,  in 
criminal  prosecutions,  to  set  aside  all 
Catholics  and  all  the  Liberal  Protestants  ; 
and  he  added,  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  on  other  circuits  the  practice  was 
carried  on  in  a  more  strict  manner.  Sir 
M,  O'Loghlen  also  mentioned  om 
this  kinil  which  took  place  in  1834,  during 
the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  and  the  Attorney-Generalship 
of  Mr.  Illackburne,  the  present  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  in  which,  out  of  forty-three 
persons  set  aside  (in  a  cause,  too,  which 
was  not  apolitical  one),  there  were  thirty- 
six  Catholics  and  seven  Protestants,  and 
all  of  them  respectable  men.  This  prac- 
tice is  so  well  known,  and  carried  out  so 
generally,  that  men  known  to  be  Liberals, 
whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  have 
ceased  to  attend  assizes,  that  they  might 
not  be  exposed  to  these  public  insults. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  are  these  proofs  of 
equal  laws,  or  laws  equally  administered  ? 
Could  the  same  or  similar  cases  have  hap- 
pened in  Yorkshire,  or  Sussex,  or  Kent  ? 
Are  these  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  and  engagements  entered  into  at  the 
Union  ?  " 

This  sounds  extremely  fair.  Who  would 
think  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  Prime 
Miiiisi,  >■  nf'/mnirdu  in  1848?  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  said,  in  the  same  debate,  February 
19th",  1844  :— 

"  I  do  say  that  on  this  question  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  proceed- 
ings which  the  Government  have  taken 
should  be  beyond  impeachment,  and  that 
they  should  have  obtained  a  victory  in 
such  a  way  that  that  victory  should  not 
be  to  them  a  greater  disaster  than  a  de- 
feat. Has  that  been  the  result  ?  First, 
is  it  denied  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  suf- 
fered wrong  ?  Is  it  denied,  if  the  law  had 
been  carried  into  effect  without  those 
irregularities  and  that  negligence  which 
has  attended  the  Irish  trials,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  chance  of  acquittal  would  have  been 
better.  No  person  denied  that.  The 
affidavit  which  has  been  produced,  and 
which  has  not  been  contradicted,  states 
that  twenty-seven  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  the  jury  list.  I  know  that  all  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  my  great  charge  against 
the  Government  is,  that  they  have  merely 
regarded  this  question  in  a  technical  point 
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of  view.  We  know  what  the  principle  of 
the  law  is  in  cases  where  prejudice  is 
likely  to  arise  against  an  alien,  and  who 
is  to  be  tried  de  medietate  Ungitm.  Is  he 
to  be  tried  by  twelve  Englishmen  ?  No. 
Our  ancestors  knew  that  that  was  not  the 
way  in  which  justice  could  be  obtained — 
they  knew  that  the  only  proper  way  was 
to  have  one  half  of  the  jurymen  of  the 
country  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  other  half  of  the  country 
to  which  the  prisoner  belonged.  If  any 
alien  had  been  in  the  situation  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  that  law  would  have  been  ob- 
served. You  are  ready  enough  to  call  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  '  aliens'  when  it  suits 
your  purpose ;  you  are  ready  enough  to 
treat  them  as  aliens  when  it  suits  your 
purpose  ;  but  the  first  privilege,  the  only 
advantage  of  alienage,  you  practically 
deny  them." 

This  orator,  also,  was  a  member  of  the 
Administration  in  1848 ;  and  he  did  not 
utter  any  of  his  fine  indignation  at  the 
gross  packing  of  juries  which  was  perpe- 
trated then.  In  1848,  however,  these 
"  Liberals  "  were  in,  not  out ;  had  resting 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing the  British  empire ;  and,  therefore, 
1  to  hear  no  more  of  "justice  to 
Ireland." 

In  the  same  debate,  there  was  much 
ferocious  language  on  the  part  of  Tory 
members  of  the  House.  The  iufamous  na- 
ture of  the  alleged  conspiracy  was  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  con- 
diun  punishment  that  "Arch-agitator," 
that  "hoary  criminal,"  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  overthrow  the  British  empire. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  O'Connell  himself, 
the  "  hoary  criminal,"  strode  into  the 
House.  In  a  discussion  upon  the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  had  had  somewhat  to  say. 
First,  he  listened  to  the  debate  for  a 
whole  week,  and  then,  amidst  breathless 
silence,  arose. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  nar- 
row ground  of  the  prosecution,  but  re- 
viewed the  whole  career  of  British  power 
in  Ireland,  with  bitter  and  taunting  com- 
ments. As  to  the  prosecution,  he  treated 
it  slightly  and  contemptuously. 

"  I  have,  at  greater  length  than  I  in- 
tended, gone  through  the  crimes  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Union — I  will  say  the  follies 
of  England.  I  have  but  little  more  to 
say  ;  but  I  have,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Ireland— and  I  do  it  in  their  name — to 
protest  against  the  late  prosecution.  And 
I  protest,  first,  against  the  nature  of  that 
prosecution.  Forty -three  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
admitted  to  be  legal ;  not  one  was  im- 
peached as  being  against  the  law,  and 


every  one  of  thern  making  on  the  calendar 
of  crime  a  cipher ;  but  by  multiplying 
ciphers,  you  come,  by  a  species  of  legal 
witchcraft,  to  make  it  a  number  that  shall 
be  fatal.  One  meeting  is  legal,  another 
meeting  is  legal,  a  third  is  the  same,  and 
three  legal  meetings,  you  say,  make  one 
illegal  meeting.  The  people  of  Ireland 
understand  that  you  may  oppress  them, 
but  not  laugh  at  them.  That,  sir,  is  my 
first  objection.  The  second  is  the  striking 
out  all  the  Catholics  from  the  jury  panel. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Eleven 
Catholics  were  upon  the  jury  panel,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  struck  out." 

All  the  world  knew  it.  Nobody  pre- 
tended to  deny  it,  or  publicly  to  excuse  it ; 
but  what  availed  all  this  ?  The  ultimatum 
of  England  was,  that  the  Union  must  be 
maintained  at  any  cost,  and  by  all  means. 
And  O'Connell  was  to  return  to  Dublin 
by  a  certain  day  for  judgment  and  sen- 
tence. His  taunts  and  invectives  against 
the  whole  system  of  Irish  government 
were  very  welcome  and  highly  entertain- 
ing to  English  Whigs,  who  only  looked  to 
their  own  party  chances.  But  no  man  in 
.land  ever,  for  one  moment,  suf- 
fered the  idea  to  enter  his  head  that  Ire- 
land was  to  be  in  any  case  permitted  to 
govern  herself. 

And  British  Whigs  conld  well  afford  to 
let  O'Connell  have  a  legal  triumph,  to  the 
damage  of  British  Tories,  so  long  as  the 
real  and  substantial  policy  of  England  in 
Ireland  was  pursued  without  interruption. 
As  to  this  point  there  must  be  no  mistake. 
No  British  Whig  or  British  Tory  re- 
garded the  Irish  question  in  any  other 
point  of  view  than  as  a  question  on  which 
might  occur  a  change  of  Ministry. 

An  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing police,  was  all  this  while  in  full  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  island.  The  Arms 
Bill  had  become  law ;  and,  in  the  registra- 
tion of  arms  before  magistrates  under 
that  Act,  those  who  were  in  favour  of 
their  country's  independence  were  refused 
the  privilege  of  keeping  so  much  as  an  old 
musket  in  their  houses  for  purposes  of 
self-defence.* 

*  Of  the  proceedings  upon  these  applications  for 
registry  of  arms  at  all  the  petty  sessions  of  Ireland 
we  have  no  record,  but  to  the  Cork  Southern  Re- 
porter we  are  indebted  for  the  minute  report  of  a 
session  at  Marcroom,  in  that  county,  which  may  bo 
taken  as  a  kind  of  sample. 

"Maurice  Dullea,  Qlaun — Applicant  for  leave  to 
keep  one  gun. 

"Mr.  Gillman,  Magistrate — Are  you  a  repeal 
warden?    I  am  not. 

"  Would  you  answer  the  question  on  your  oath, 
if  it  were  put  to  you  ?    I  would. 

'•  Mr.  Warren — The  question  should  not  be  asked, 
unless  it  was  known  he  had  so  acted.    Admitted. 

"  John  M'Auliffe,  Mill  Street— One  pistol. 

"Captain  Wallace— Are  you  a  repeal  warden? 
I  am,  sir. 
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The  police  barracks  were  still  further 
strengthened;  the  detectives  were  multi- 
plied ;  the  regular  troops  were  kept  almost 
constantly  under  arms,  and  marched  to 
and  fro  with  a  view  of  striking  terror ; 
improved  codes  of  signals  were  furnished 
to  the  police  for  use  by  day  and  night — 
to  give  warning  of  everything  they  might 
conceive  suspicious.  With  so  tirm  a  hold 
upon  the  island,  the  British  Ministers 
might  have  thought  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition to  abandon  their  questionable  pro- 
secution ;  but  the}'  had  the  idea  that 
(/Councils  power  lay  very  much  in  the 
received  opinion  of  his  legal  infallibility, 
bo  they  were  resolved  to  imprison  him,  at 
any  rate  for  a  short  time — even  though 
he  should  finally  trample  on  their  praae- 
cution  and  come  forth  in  triumph — as,  in 
fact,  he  did. 

On  the  30th  May,  the  "  conspirators  " 
were  called  up  for  sentence,  and  were  im- 
prisoned in  Richmond  Penitentiary — a 
suburban  prison  at  the  south  side  of  Dub- 
lin, with  splendid  gardens  and  handsome 
accommodations.  Here  they  rusticated  for 
three  months,  holding  levies  in  an  elegant 
mm •>/>(''<•■  in  the  garden,  receiving  daily 
deputations,  and  visits  from  biabopa,  ban 
Americans,  and  from  ladies.  O'Connoll 
still  wrote  once  a  week  to  Conciliation 
Hall,  that  repeal  never  was  so  sure,  never 
so  imminent,  as  now,  if  only  the  people 
would  keep  the  peace. 

The  great  multitudinous  people  looked 
on  in  some  amaze.  "  Peace  "  was  still 
the  order,  and  they  obeyed;  but  they 
much  marvelled  what  it  meant,  and  when 
it  would  end. 

Still  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  enemy's 
government  had  really  gained  much  by 
their  prosecution.  Very  considerable  in- 
dignauon  had  been  excited,  even  amongst 
the  reasonable  Protestants,  by  the  means 
which  had  been  used  to  snatch  this  con- 
viction. The  agitation  had  rather  gained 
than  lost ;  and  many  gentlemen  who  had 
held  back  till  now,  sent  in  their  names 
and  subscriptions.  Smith  O'Brien  was 
now  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Associa- 
tion, and  by  the  boldness  and  purity  of 
his  character,  and  by  his  extensive  know- 


"Mr.  M'Carthy  O'Leary,  Attorney— The  man 
bears  a  most  unimpeachable  character. 

"Mr.  Warren— We  cannot  reject  one  repeal  war- 
den and  admit  another.    Rejected." 

At  the  same  sessions  was  made  manifest  the  fact 
that  the  Protestant  "gentry"  of  the  country  were 
providing  themselves  with  a  sufficient  armament. 
For  example,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stawell,  of  Eilbrftton 
Castle,  registers  "six  guns  and  six  pistols,"  and 
Richard  Quinn,  of  Skivanish,  "  nine  guns,  one  pair 
pistols,  two  dirks,  two  bayonets,  and  one  sword." 
No  objection  was  offered  against  these  persons 


keeping  as  many  fire-arms  aa  they  chose: 
worked  the  Disarming  Act 
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ledge  of  public  affairs,  gave  it  both  iir- 
petus  and  steadiness. 

Yet  O'Connoll  and  his  friends  were  in 
prison,  sentenced  to  an  incarceration  of 
one  year ;  aud  it  would  bo  vain  to  deny 
that  there  was  humiliation  in  the  fact. 
True,  the  jury  had  been  notoriously 
packed;  the  trial  had  been  but  a  sham  ; 
and  the  sentence  would  probably  be  re- 
versed by  the  House  of  Lords.  Still,  there 
was  Ireland,  represented  by  her  chosen 
men,  ■offering  the  penalties  of  crime  in  a 
jail.  The  island  was  still  fully  and  ell'ec- 
tively  occupied  by  troops,  as  a  hostile 
country;  and  all  its  resources  were  in 
clear  jnissession  of  the  enemy.  Manx 
bcs?an  to  doubt  whether  the  "moral  force" 
principle  of  O'Connell  would  bo  found 
sutlieiont. 

In  truth,  the  repeal  agitation,  as  a  living 
and  formidable  power,  was  over  from  the 
day  of  imprisonment.  The  judgment  of 
the  Irish  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  WM 
bronght  op  to  the  British  House  of  Peen 
on  Writ  of  Error;  and  on  the  2d  and  4th 
of  September,  the  opinions  of  nine  English 
judges  were  delivered,  and  the  decision 
pronounced.  Eight  of  the  judges  gave 
their  opinion  that  the  jury  was  a  good 
jury,  the  verdict  good,  and  the  judgment 
good.  It  appeared,  however,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  dissented.  Lord  Lynd- 
burst,  the  Lord-Chancellor,  then  delivered 
his  decision.  He  agreed  with  the  majority 
of  the  judges,  and  thought  the  judgment 
should  stand,  the  packing  of  the  jury 
being  immaterial.  He  was  followed  by 
Lord  Brougham,  and  nobody  could  doubt 
what  would  be  the  decision  of  that  learned 
person — the  jury  was  a  good  enough  jury  : 
some  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment 
might  be  bad;  but,  bad  or  good,  the 
judgment  of  the  Irish  Court  was  to  stand, 
and  o'donnell  was  to  remain  in  prison. 

Lord  Denman,  Chief-Justice  of  England, 
then  rose.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
the  whole  Irish  question  was  regarded  in 
the  British  Parliament  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  its  affording  a  chance  of  turning 
out  the  Tory  Ministry,  and  conducting 
the  Whigs  into  power  and  place.  We 
have  seen,  accordingly,  the  pretended  in- 
dignation of  Lord  John  Russell  and  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  against  the  packing  of  the 
juries.  It  may  seem  an  atrocious  charge 
to  make  upon  judges  and  law  lords — that 
they  could  be  influenced  by  any  other 
considerations  than  the  plain  law  and 
justice  of  the  case.  But  the  mere  matter 
of  fact  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish judges  were  of  the  Tory  party.  Of 
the  law  lords,  also,  Lord-Chancellor  Lynd- 
hurst  was  a  violent  Tory,  and,  moreover, 
an    avowed    enemy    to    Ireland.      Lord 
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Brougham  was  at  that  time  a  Tory,  and 
also  a  well-known  personal  foe  to  O'Con- 
nell,  having  been  often  stung  by  the 
vicious  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  that  gentle- 
man. But  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Cotten- 
ham,  and  Lord  Campbell  were  Whigs ; 
and  Denman,  Cottenham,  and  Campbell 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  jury  had 
been  unfair  and  fraudulent — that  no  fair 
trial  had  taken  place— and,  therefore,  that 
the  judgment  against  the  repeal  conspir- 
ators should  be  reversed. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  by  openly  and  ostenta- 
tiously striking  off  from  the  jury  panel  all 
Catholics  without  exception,  and  all  Pro- 
testants of  moderate  and  liberal  opinions, 
made  proclamation  that  they  knew  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  be  averse  to 
them  and  their  rule — avowed  that  they 
accounted  that  small  remainder  out  of 
whom  they  selected  their  jurors  to  be  the 
only  "good  and  lawful  men."  These 
were  the  vicinage  contemplated  in  the  law 
books;  and  the  repeal  conspirators  being 
arraigned,  not  before  their  countrymen, 
not  even  before  one  sect  of  their  country- 
men, but  before  chosen  men  carefully 
selected  by  the  Crown  out  of  one  section 
of  one  sect,  were  told  to  consider  them- 
selves on  their  trial  ^>er  ptdt.  This,  to 
be  sure,  amounted  to  an  admission  that 
nine-tenths  of  Irishmen  desired  the  free- 
dom of  their  country;  but  then  it  also 
amounted  to  a  declaration  that  the  Eng- 
lish meant  to  hold  the  country,  whether 
Irishmen  would  or  not.  On  the  reversal 
of  the  judgment,  however,  there  was  a 
show  of  high  rejoicing  in  Dublin,  and  the 
prisoners  were  escorted  from  the  jail 
through  the  city,  by  a  vast  and  orderly 
procession,  to  O'Connell's  house.  The 
procession  marched  through  College  Green; 
and  just  as  O'Connell's  carriage  came  in 
front  of  the  Irish  Parliament  House  (the 
most  superb  building  in  Dublin),  the  car- 
riage stopped  —  the  whole  procession 
stopped — and  there  was  a  deep  silence  as 
O'Connell  rose  to  his  full  height  and, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  portico, 
turned  slowly  round  and  gazed  into  the 
faces  of  the  people,  without  a  word.  Again 
and  again  he  stretched  forth  his  arm  and 
pointed,  and  a  succession  of  pealing  cheers 
seemed  to  shake  the  city. 

The  State  trials,  then,  were  at  an  end; 
and  all  the  country,  friends  and  enemies, 
Ireland  and  England,  were  now  looking 
eagerly  and  earnestly  for  O'Connell's  first 
movement,  as  an  indication  of  his  future 
course.  Never,  at  any  moment  in  his  life, 
did  he  hold  the  people  so  wholly  in  his 
hand.  During  the  imprisonment,  both 
clergy  and  repeal  wardens  had  laboured 


diligently  in  extending  and  confirming  the 
organization ;  and  the  poor  people  proved 
their  faith  and  trust  by  sending  greater 
and  greater  contributions  to  the  repeal 
treasury.  They  kept  the  "peace,"  as 
their  Liberator  bade  them  ;  and  the  land 
was  never  so  free  from  crime — lest  they 
should  give  strength  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  without  pro- 
found admiration  the  steady  faith,  patient 
zeal,  self-denial,  and  disciplined  enthu- 
siasm which  the  Irish  j>eople  displayed 
for  these  two  years.  To  many  thousands 
of  those  peasants  the  struggle  had  been 
more  severe  than  any  war ;  for  they  were 
expected  to  set  at  nought  jwtent  landlords, 
who  had  over  them  and  their  children 
power  of  life  and  death — with  troops  of 
insolent  bailiffs  and  ejecting  attorneys, 
and  the  omnipresent  police  ;  and  they  did 
set  them  at  nought.  Every  vote  they  gave 
at  an  election  might  cost  them  house  and 
home,  land  and  life.  They  were  naturally 
ardent,  impulsive,  and  impatient;  but 
their  attitude  was  now  calm  and  stead- 
fast. They  were  an  essentially  military 
people;  but  the  great  "Liberator"  told 
them  that  "  no  political  amelioration  was 
worth  one  drop  of  human  blood." 

They  did  not  believe  the  formula,  and 
in  assenting  to  it  often  winked  their  eyes; 
yet  steadily  and  trustfully,  this  one  good 
time,  they  sought  to  liberate  their  country 
peacefully,  legally,  under  the  advice  of 
counsel.  They  loyally  obeyed  that  man, 
and  would  obey  no  other.  And  when  he 
walked  in  triumph  out  of  his  prison,  at 
one  word  from  his  mouth  they  would  have 
marched  upon  Dublin  from  all  the  five 
ends  of  Ireland,  and  made  short  work  with 
police  and  military  barracks. 

But  O'Connell  was  now  old,  approaching 
seventy  ;  and  the  fatal  disease  of  which 
he  was  then  really  dying  had  already 
begun  to  work  upon  his  iron  energies." 
After  his  release  he  did  not  propose  to 
hold  the  Clontarf  meeting,  as  many  hoped. 
He  said  nothing  more  about  the  "Council 
of  Three  Hundred,"  which  the  extreme 
section  of  nationalists  were  very  desirous 
to  see  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  more 
desirous  because  it  would  be  illegal,  ac- 
cording to  what  passes  for  law  in  Ireland. 
Yet  the  Association  all  this  time  was  be- 
coming more  powerful  for  good  than  ever. 
O'Brien  had  instituted  a  "  Parliamentary 
Committee, "  and  worked  on  it  continually 
himself;  which,  at  all  events,  furnished 
the  nation  with  careful  and  authentic 
memoirs  on  all  Irish  questions  and  in- 
terests,   filled  with    accurate    statistical 

*  It  was  eof tening  of  the  brain ;  and  the  physi- 
cians, after  his  death,  pronounced  that  it  had  been 
in  operation  for  two  years  at  least  , 
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details.  Many  Protestant  gentlemen,  also, 
of  high  rank,  joined  the  Association  in  1844 
and  1845 — being  evidently  unconscious 
how  certainly  and  speedily  that  body  was 
going  to  destruction. 

In  short,  the  history  of  Ireland  must 
henceforth  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Repeal  Association. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
1844. 

Decadence  of  Repeal  Association— Lan.1  Tenure 
Commission— Necessity  of  exterminating  "Sur- 
plus Population  '—Report  of  the  "Landlord  and 
Tenant  Commission  "—Tenant  Right  to  be  Dital- 
loitfti—  Farms  to  be  Consolidated— People  to  be 
Extirpated— Methods  of  the  Minister  to  Divide 
Repealers— Grant  to  Meynooth— Queen's  Colleges 
—Secret  Agent  at  Rome— American  Slavery- 
Distraction  in  Repeal  Ranks— Bill  for  "Compensa- 
tion to  Tenants  ''—Defeated— Death  of  Thomas 
Davis— The  Famine—Commission  of  Chemists 
to  gain  Time — Demands  of  Ireland — Of  the  Cor- 
porations—Of O'ConneU  and  O'Brien— Repudia- 
tion of  Alms— Coercion  Bill— Repeal  of  Corn 
Laws— Irish  Harvests  go  to  England— "  Repeal 
Measures  "—Delays— Fraud— Havoc  of  the  Peo- 
ple—Peel's System  of  Famine  Slaughter  fully 
established— Peel  resigns  Office. 

Drmxo  the  last  two  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Repeal  Association  it  made 
no  progress  whatever  towards  the  attain- 
ment or  its  great  object;  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  it  was  going  back. 
One  of  the  first  things  proposed  by  Mr. 
O'Connell  after  his  release,  in  a  secret 
meeting  of  the  committee,  was  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body,  in  order  to  its  recon- 
struction on  a  somewhat  more  safe  and 
legal  basis.  This  was  his  old  policy, 
whenever  his  agitations  had  come  in  con- 
flict with  what  the  Government  called 
"  law,"  and  it  had  generally  answered  its 
purpose  whilst  those  agitations  were 
directed  against  penal  laws,  or  tithes  and 
Church  rates — against  something,  in  short, 
which  was  not  vital  to  the  existence  of 
the  British  empire.  But  he  now  found 
himself,  at  last,  in  front  of  a  castle  wall, 
armed  and  garrisoned,  totally  unassailable 
by  any  "  agitation  "  yet  invented.  He 
could  not  make  a  single  step  in  advance 
upon  that  line,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  it. 
Yet  the  whole  country  was  earnestly  ex- 
pecting that  step  in  advance.  The  pro- 
posal to  dissolve  was  combated  and  was 
given  up.  He  occupied  his  weekly  speeches 
with  collateral  issues  upon  Parliamentary 
questions  which  were  often  arising — the 
"Bequests  Act,"  the  "Colleges  Bill,  "the 
Papal  Rescript  Negotiation,  and  the  like ; 
all  matters  which  would  have  been  of 
moment  in  any  self-governing  nation,  but 
were  of  next  to  no  moment  in  the  circum- 


stances. Or  he  poured  forth  liis  iicry  floods 
of  eloquence  in  denunciation,  not  of  the 
British  Government,  but  of  Ah: 
slavery,  with  which  he  had  nothing  OB 
earth  to  do.  He  praised  too  much,  as 
many  thought,  the  sublime  integrity  and 
justice  of  the  three  Whig  law  lords  who 
had  voted  for  reversing  bis  judgment. 
But  the  most  significant  change  in  hit 
behaviour  was  in  the  querulous  captious- 
ness  he  showed  towards  the  Nation,  and 
those  connected  with  it,  whom  he  now 
frequently  rebuked  as  "  rash  young  men," 
who  would  goad  the  country  into  a 
dangerous  course. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  press  and 
j>eople  ceased,  in  a  great  degree,  to  speak 
of  the  repeal  movement  with  alarm  and 
horror — they  seemed  satisfied  now  that 
there  was  no  danger  in  it,  at  least  while 
O'Connell  lived. 

For,  in  fact,  all  this  time,  the  steady 
jiolicy  of  Knjand  towards  her  "sister 
island"  wasprooeeding  on  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way  quite  undisturbed.  Poor  mil- 
lions sterling  of  the  rental  of  Ireland  was, 
as  usual,  carried  over  every  year,  to  be 
si>ent  in  England ;  and  the  few  remaining 
manufactures  which  our  island  had  strug- 
gled to  retain  were  growing  gradually  less 
and  less.  The  very  "  frieze  "  (rough 
home-made  woollen  cloth)  was  driven  out 
of  the  market  by  a  far  cheaper  and  far 
worse  Yorkshire  imitation  of  it.  Some 
repeal  artist  had  devised  a  "repeal  but- 
ton," displaying  the  ancient  Irish  crown. 
The  very  repeal  button  was  mimicked  in 
Birmingham,  and  hogsheads  of  ancient 
Irish  crowns  were  poured  into  the  market, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Dublin  manufac- 
turer. True,  they  were  of  the  basest  of 
metal  and  handiwork ;  but  they  lasted  as 
long  as  "  the  repeal "  lasted. 

All  great  public  expenditures  were  still 
confined  to  England;  and  in  the  year 
1844  there  was,  quite  as  usual,  Irish  pro- 
duce to  the  value  of  about  fifteen  millions 
sterling  exported  to  England. 

In  1843  the  Government  had  sent  forth 
the  famous  "  Landlord  and  Tenant  Com- 
mission," to  travel  through  Ireland,  col- 
lect evidence,  and  report  on  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  that  country. 
The  Commissioners  were  all,  without  ex- 
ception, Irish  landlords.  In  '44,  it  tra- 
velled and  investigated ;  and  the  next 
year  its  report  came  out,  in  four  great 
volumes.  The  true  function  and  object 
of  this  commission  was  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  what  Englishmen 
called  "the  surplus  population"  of  Ire- 
land. Ever  since  the  year  1829,  the  year 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  British  policy 
had  been  directing  itself  to  this  end. 
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About  the  time  of  emancipation,  when 
the  small  farmers,  by  the  abolition  of 
their  franchise,  were  left  more  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords,  it  hap- 
pened that  new  theories  of  fanning  became 
fashionable.  "High  farming"  was  the 
word.  There  was  to  be  more  grazing, 
more  green  cropping  ;  there  were  to  be 
larger  farms  ;  and  more  labour  was  to  be 
done  by  horses  and  by  steam.  But  con- 
solidation of  many  small  farms  into  one 
large  one  could  not  be  effected  without 
clearing  off  the  "surplus  population;" 
and  then,  as  there  would  be  fewer  mouths 
to  be  fed,  so  there  would  be  more  produce 
for  export  to  England.  The  clearance 
system,  then,  had  begun  in  1829,  and 
had  proceeded  with  great  activity  ever 
after,  but  never  with  such  remorseless 
fury  as  just  after  the  year  of  the  "monster 
meetings."  The  surplus  population  had 
api>eared  more  than  usually  excessive  and 
perilous  in  the  form  of  those  huge  masses 
of  powerful  men,  whom  O'Connell's  voice 
could  call  around  him  upon  any  hill  in 
the  island.  Now,  therefore,  the  "  assistant 
barristers"  were  especially  busy  in  de- 
puting ejectments,  which  they  issued  by 
whole  sheaves.  These  formidable  docu- 
ments, once  placed  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs' 
officers,  often  came  down  uikhi  the  people 
with  a  more  sweeping  desolation  than  an 
enemy's  swerd  and  torch. 

Whole  neighbourhoods  were  often 
thrown  out  upon  the  highways  in  win- 
ter, and  the  homeless  creatures  lived  for  a 
while  upon  the  charity  of  neighbours ;  but 
this  was  dangerous,  for  the  neighbours 
were  often  themselves  ejected  for  harbour- 
ing them.  Some  landlords  contracted  with 
emigration  companies  to  carry  them  to 
America  "  for  a  lump  sum,"  according  to 
the  advertisement  cited  before.  Others 
did  not  care  what  became  of  them,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  perished  every 
year  of  mere  hardship.  The  new  Poor 
law  was  now  in  full  operation;  and 
workhouses,  erected  under  that  law,  re- 
ceived many  of  the  exterminated  people ; 
but  it  is  a  strangely  significant  fact  that 
the  deaths  by  starvation  increased  rapidly 
from  the  first  year  of  the  Poor  law.  The 
Kei>ort  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  for 
1851,  declares  that  while  in  1842  the 
deaths  registered  as  deaths  by  famine 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty - 
seven,  they  increased  every  year  until 
the  registered  deaths  in  1845  were  five 
hundred  and  sixteen.  The  "registered" 
deaths  were,  perhaps,  one-tentn  of  the 
unregistered  deaths  by  mere  hunger. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land in  1844-45,  and  all  this  before  the 
"Famine." 


Now,  the  "  Landlord  and  Tenant  Com- 
mission" began  its  labours  in  '44.  The 
people  were  told  to  expect  great  benefits 
from  it.  The  commissioners,  it  was  dili- 
gently given  out,  would  inquire  into  the 
various  acknowledged  evils  that  were 
becoming  proverbial  throughout  Europe 
and  America  ;  and  there  were  to  be  Par- 
liamentary " ameliorations. "  This  "com- 
mission "  looked  liked  a  deliberate  fraud 
from  the  first.  It  was  composed  entirely 
of  landlords ;  the  chairman,  Lord  Devon, 
being  one  of  the  Irish  absentee  landlords. 
It  was  at  all  times  quite  certain  that 
they  would  see  no  evidence  of  any  evils 
to  be  redressed  on  the  part  cf  the  tenants ; 
and  that  if  they  recommended  any 
measures,  those  measures  would  be  such 
as  should  promote  and  make  more  sweep- 
ing the  depopulation  of  the  country. 
"You  might  as  well,"  said  O'Connell, 
"  consult  butchers  about  keeping  Lent, 
as  consult  these  men  about  the  rights  of 
farmers. " 

The  report  of  this  set  of  commissioners 
would  deserve  no  more  especial  notice 
thau  any  of  the  other  reports  of  innumer- 
able commissions  which  the  British  Par- 
liament was  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  when 
it  pretended  to  inquire  into  any  Irish 
"  grievance,"  but  that  the  report  of  this 
particular  "  Devon  Commission  "  has  be- 
come the  very  creed  and  gospel  of  British 
statesmen  with  regard  to  the  Dish  people 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  has  often  been 
cited  by  Secretaries  for  Ireland  as  afford- 
ing the  fullest  and  most  conclusive  author- 
ity upon  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  that  island.  It  is  the  pro- 
gramme and  scheme  upon  which  the  last 
conquest  of  Ireland  was  undertaken,  in  a 
business-like  manner,  twenty-four  years 
ago;  and  the  completeness  of  that  con- 
quest is  due  to  the  exactitude  with  which 
the  programme  was  observed. 

Tne  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  Irish  people. 

But  one  of  the  strongest  demands  and 
most  urgent  needs  of  these  people  had 
always  been  permanence  of  tenure  in 
their  lands.  O'Connell  called  it  "fixity  of 
tenure,"  and  presented  it  prominently  in 
his  speeches  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  repealing  the  Union.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  grand  necessity  of  the 
nation  that  men  should  have  some  secur- 
ity that  they  who  sowed  should  reap — 
that  labour  and  capital  expended  in  im- 
proving farms  should,  in  part  at  least, 
profit  those  who  expended  it.  This  would 
at  once  abolish  pauperism,  put  an  end 
to  the  necessity  of  emigration,  supersede 
Poor  laws,  and  prevent  the  periodical 
famines  which  had  desolated  the  island 
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ever  since  the  Union.  It  is  a  measure 
which  would  have  been  sure  to  be  recom- 
mended as  the  first,  or,  indeed,  the  only 
measure  for  Ireland,  by  any  other  com- 
mission than  a  commission  of  Irish  land- 
lords. 

In  the  northern  province  of  Ulster 
there  was,  as  before  mentioned,  a  kind 
of  unwritten  law  or  established  custom, 
which  in  some  counties  gave  the  tenant 
such  needful  security.  The  "  tenant- 
right  of  Ulster"  was  the  name  of  it. 
By  virtue  of  that  tenant-riirht  a  farmer, 
though  his  tenure  might  be  nominally 
"at  will,"  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as 
he  paid  his  rent ;  and  if  he  desired  to 
remove  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
he  could  sell  his  "good-will"  in  the 
farm  to  an  incoming  tenant.  Of  course, 
the  greater  had  been  his  improvements, 
the  larger  price  would  his  tenant-right 
command.  In  other  words,  the  improve- 
ments created  by  his  own  or  his  father's 
industry  were  his  own.  The  same  cus- 
tom prevented  rents  from  being  arbitrarily 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  improved 
value ;  so  that  in  many  cases  which  came 
within  the  knowledge  of  all  lawyers, 
lands  held  "  at  will "  in  Ulster,  and  sub- 
ject to  an  ample  rent,  were  sold  by  one 
tenant  at  will  to  another  tenant  at  will  at 
full  half  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  land. 
Conveyances  were  made  of  it.  It  was  a 
valuable  property,  and  any  violent  in- 
vasion of  it,  as  a  witness  told  Lord  Devon's 
commission,  would  have  "made  Down 
another  Tipperary." 

The  custom  was  almost  confined  to 
Ulster.  It  was  by  no  means  (though 
this  has  often  been  stated)  created  or 
commenced  by  the  terms  of  the  Plantation 
of  Ulster  in  the  time  of  King  James  I., 
but  was  a  relic  of  the  ancient  free  social 
]K>lity  of  the  nation,*  and  had  continued 
in  Ulster  longer  than  in  the  other  three 

Erovinces,  simply  because  Ulster  had 
een  the  last  part  of  the  island  brought 
under  British  dominion,  and  forced  to  ex- 
change the  ancient  system  of  tribe  lands 
for  feudal  tenures.  Neither  is  "  tenant- 
right  "  by  any  means  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
but  prevails  in  all  countries  formerly  em- 
braced by  the  feudal  system,  except  Ire- 
land alone. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are  not  idle. 
They  anxiously  sought  opportunities  of 
exertion  on  fields  where  their  landlords 
could  not  sweep  off  all  their  earnings; 
and  many  thousands  of  small  farmers 
annually  went  to  England  and  Scotland 
to  reap  the  harvest,  lived  all  the  time  on 

*  See  an  article  on  the  "True  Origin  of  Tenant- 
right,"  written  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  in  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine  for  May,  1848. 


food  that  would  sustain  no  other  working 
men,  and  hoarded  their  earnings  for  their 
wives  and  children.  If  they  had  had 
tenant-right,  they  would  have  laboured 
for  themselves,  and  Tipperary  would  have 
been  a  peaceful  and  blooming  garden. 

In  this  stage  of  our  narrative  a  difficulty 
arises.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  it  possible 
that  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  land- 
lords and  legislators  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  people,  should  deliberately  conspire 
to  slay  one  out  of  every  eight-  men, 
women,  and  little  children ;  to  strip  the 
remainder  barer  than  they  were,  to  up- 
root them  from  the  soil  where  their 
mothers  bore  them,  to  force  them  to  flee 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  destroy 
that  tenant-right  of  Ulster  where  it  was, 
and  to  cut  off  all  chance  and  hope  of  it 
where  it  was  not.  There  is  nothing  hut 
a  patient  examination  of  the  facts  and 
documents  which  can  make  this  credible 
to  mankind. 

First,  then,  for  the  Report  of  the  Devon 
Commission.  As  first  printed,  it  fills  four 
stupendous  Blue  Books.  But  it  contained 
too  much  valuable  matter  to  be  buried, 
like  other  reports,  in  the  o&tacombe 
which  yawn  for  that  species  of  literature. 
The  secretary  of  the  commission,  there- 
fore, was  employed  to  abstract  and  eon- 
dense,  and  present  the  cream  of  it  in  an 
abridgement.  This  had  the  advantage 
not  oidy  of  condensation,  but  of  Belectii  >n. 
The  commissioners  could  then   give  the 

{•ieces  of  evidence  which  they  liked  the 
>est,  together  with  their  own  recommen- 
dations. 

This  portentous  abstract  is  called  a 
"Digest  of  the  Evidence,"  &c,  is  pub- 
lished by  authority,  and  has  a  preface 
signed  "Devon." 

Much  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
dissertations  and  evidence  respecting  "ten- 
ant-right, "  which  the  North  had,  and  the 
South  demanded.  The  commissioners 
are  clearly  against  it  in  every  shape. 
They  term  it  "unphilosophical,"  and  in 
the  preface  they  state  that  the  Ulster 
landlords  and  tenants  look  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  a  life  insurance— that  is,  the  land- 
lord allows  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right, 
and  the  incoming  tenant  buys  it,  lest 
they  should  both  be  murdered  by  the  out- 
going tenant.  The  following  passage 
treats  this  tenant-right  as  injurious  to  the 
tenant  himself : — 

"  It  is  even  questionable  whether  this 
growing  practice  of  tenant-right,  which 
would  at  the  first  view  appear  to  be  a  valu- 
able assumption  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
be  so  in  reality;  as  it  gives  to  him,  with- 
out any  exertion  on  his  own  part,  an  ap- 
!  parent  property  or  security,  by  means  of 
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which  he  is  enabled  to  incur  future  in- 
cumbrance, in  order  to  avoid  present  in- 
convenience— a  practice  which  frequently 
terminates  in  the  utter  destitution  of  his 
family,  and  in  the  sale  of  his  farm,  when 
the  debts  thus  created  at  usurious  inter- 
ests amount  to  what  its  sale  would  pro- 
duce." 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
these  landlords  it  is  injurious  to  the  ten- 
ant to  let  him  have  anything  on  the 
security  of  which  he  can  borrow  money — 
a  theory  which  the  landlords  would  not 
relish  if  applied  to  themselves.  Further, 
the  commissioners  declare  that  this  ten- 
ant-right is  enjoyed  without  any  exertion 
on  the  part  of  tenants.  Yet  they  have, 
in  all  cases,  either  created  the  whole 
value  of  it  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
or  bought  it  from  those  who  did  so 
create  it. 

The  commissioners  "foresee  some  dan- 
ger to  the  just  right*  of  property  from  the 
unlimited  allowance  of  this  tenant-right." 
But  they  suggest  a  substitute — "com- 
pensation for  future  improvements ; "  sur- 
rounding, however,  that  suggestion  with 
difficulties  which  have  prevented  it  from 
ever  being  realized. 

Speaking  of  the  consolidation  of  farms, 
they  say : — 

"When  it  is  seen  in  the  evidence,  and 
in  the  return  of  the  size  of  the  farms, 
how  small  those  holdings  are,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  such  a  step  is  absolutely 
necessary. " 

And  then,  as  to  the  people  whom  it  is 
thus  "  necessary  "  to  eject,  they  say : — 

"Emigration  is  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  peculiarly  applicable  as  a 
remedial  measure." 

They  refer  to  one  of  their  tables  (No. 
95,  p.  564),  where — 

"  The  calculation  is  put  forward  show- 
ing that  the  consolidation  of  the  small 
holdings  up  to  eight  acres  would  require 
the  removal  of  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  families. ' '  That  is,  the  removal 
of  about  one  million  of  persons. 

Such  was  the  Devon  programme.  Ten- 
ant-right to  be  disallowed;  one  million 
of  people  to  be  removed — that  is,  swept 
out  on  the  highways,  where  their  choice 
would  be  America,  the  poor  house,  or  the 
grave.  We  shall  see  with  what  accuracy 
the  details  were  carried  out  in  practice. 

In  affirming  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
of  landlords  and  legislators  to  destroy  the 
people,  it  would  be  unjust,  as  it  is  un- 
necessary, to  charge  all  members  of  the 
Queen's  Government,  or  all  of  the  Devon 
Commissioners,  with  a  privity  to  that 
design.     Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  how  Irish 


landlords  would  inquire — and  what  report 
they  would  make— just  as  well  as  he 
knew  what  verdict  a  jury  of  Dublin 
Orangemen  would  give.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  Irish  Secretary.  He  knew  Ire- 
land well ;  he  had  been  Prime  Minister 
at  the  time  of  Catholic  Emancipation; 
and  he  had  taken  care  to  accompany  that 
measure  with  another.  di*franchh<ing  all 
the  small  farmers  in  Ireland.  This  dis- 
franchisement, as  before  explained,  had 
given  a  stimulus  and  impetus  to  the 
clearance  system.  He  had  helped  it  by 
Cheap  Ejectment  Acts.  It  had  not 
worked  fast  enough. 

The  same  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now 
again  Prime  Minister  in  1855,  when  the 
first  of  the  reports  was  published  by  the 
Land  Tenure  Commission ;  and  it  at  once 
opened  to  him  a  plan  for  the  faster  clearing 
off  of  the  "Irish  enemy,"  under  the  pre- 
text of  "  ameliorations." 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  repeal  move- 
ment was  still  considered  formidable,  and 
as  Davis  and  the  younger  nationalists 
were  earnestly  labouring  to  give  it  more 
of  a  military  organization,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  some  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  and  distracting  the 
repealers. 

Danger  was  then  threatening  from  the 
side  of  America,  on  the  question  of  Oregon. 
True  Irish  nationalists,  of  course,  hoped 
that  this  would  end  in  a  war ;  and  the 
Nation  gave  unmistakeable  notification 
that  in  case  of  Mar  about  Oregon,  the 
Americans  might  count  upon  a  diversion 
in  Ireland. 

Suddenly  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministerial 
organs  announced  that  there  were  "good 
measures,"  or  what  the  English  call 
"  amelioration,"  in  store  for  Ireland.  And, 
in  truth,  three  measures,  having  much, 
show  of  liberality,  were  soon  brought 
forward.  They  were  all  cunningly  calcu- 
lated to  the  great  end— the  breaking  up 
of  the  Repeal  organization.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  then,  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  sent  a 
message  of  peace  to  Ireland : "  it  was  a 
proposed  bill  to  give  some  additional 
thousands  per  annum  to  the  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth  ;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Premier  thus  urged  his 
measures: — 

"  I  say  this  without  hesitation,  and  re- 
collect that  we  have  been  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  Ireland ;  you  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  break  up  that  formidable 
confederacy  which  exists  against  the 
British  Government  and  British  connec- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  you  can  break  it 
up  by  force.  You  can  do  much  to  break 
it  up  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and 
forbearance,  and  generosity." 
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It  was  novel  to  hear  these  good  words  ; 
and  all  knew  they  meant  fraud.  But  the 
Premier  continued : — 

"  There  rises  in  the  far  western  horizon 
a  cloud  [Oregon],  small,  indeed,  but 
threatening  future  storms.  It  became  my 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  on 
that  day,  in  temperate  but  significant 
language,  to  depart  so  far  from  the  cau- 
tion which  is  usually  observed  by  a  min- 
ister, as  to  declare  pubKoly,  that,  while 
re  most  anxious  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences— while  we 
would  leave  nothing  undone  to  effect 
that  amicable  adjustment — yet,  if  our 
rights  were  invaded,  wo  were  prepared 
and  detei mined  to  maintain  tliein.  I  own 
to  you,  that  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
make  that  declaration,  I  did  recollect 
with  satisfaction  and  consolation,  that 
the  day  before  /  had  sent  a  message  of 
peace  to  Ireland." 

The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  provide 
more  largely  for  the  endowment  of  (  ath- 
olic  professors,  and  the  <  ducation  of  young 
men  for  the  Catholic  (  hurch  ;  and  the 
minister  prudently  calculated  that  it 
would  cool  the  ardour  of  a  portion  of  the 
Catholic  cletgv  fir  repeal  of  the  Union. 
forced  through  both  Lords  and 
Commons  as  a  party  question,  though 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  intense  I 
and  ignorance  of  the  English  nation.  But 
the  Premier  put  it  to  them  in  that  irre- 
form — vote  for  our  measure,  or 
we  will  not  answer  for  the  Union ! 

Another  of  the  Premier's  ameliorations 
was  the  College  bill,  for  creating  and  en- 
dowing three  purely  secular  coll' 
Ireland,  to  give  a  good  course  of  education 
without  reference  to  religious  belief.  This 
also  was  sure  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
boon  by  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
while  another  portion  was  just  as  sure  to 
object  violently  to  the  whole  scheme  ; 
some,  because  it  would  place  education 
too  much  under  the  control  of  the  English 
Government;  and  others,  because  the 
education  was  to  be  "mixed," — strict 
Catholics  being  much  in  favour  of  edu- 
cating Catholic  youth  separately.  Here, 
then,  was  a  fruitful  source  of  quarrel 
amongst  repealers ;  and,  in  fact,  it  arrayed 
bishop  against  bishop,  and  O'Connell 
against  "Young  Ireland."  The  walls  of 
Conciliation  Hall  rung  with  denunciations, 
not  of  the  Union,  but  of  "  godless  Col- 
leges," and  of  the  "young  infidel  party." 

But  the  Premier  had  another  plot  in 
operation.  Protestant  England  had  for 
ages  refused  to  recognize  the  Pope  as  a 
Sovereign,  or  to  send  a  minister  to  the 
Vatican.  It  was  still  illegal  to  send  an 
avowed  minister;    but  Sir   Robert  Peel 


sent  a  secret  one.  He  was  to  indn. 
Holiness  to  take  somo  order  with  the 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland, 
to  draw  them  off  in  some  degree  from  the 
repeal  agitation.  By  what  motives  and 
indueements  that  agent  oj>erated  upon 
the  Pope,  we  can  only  conjeeture;  and 
one  conjecture  is  this — Italy  was  then,  as 
now,  in  continual  danger  of  revolution. 
Within  the  year  that  had  passed,  Eng- 
land had  demonstrated  that  she  held  in 
her  hand  the  clue  to  all  those  Republican 
conspiracies  by  her  post-office  emtOHOge; 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  same  Sir  .lames 
Graham,  who  had  copied  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  Mazzini  and  the  Ban 
and  laid  it  before  the  King  of  Naples, 
could  as  easily  have  kept  it  all  to  himself. 
Highly desirahl'-,  rarely,  that  "peace,  law, 
and  order  "  in  Italy  should  secure  so  use- 
ful a  friend. 

In  short,  the  Sacred  College  sent  a  re- 
script to  the  Irish  clergy,  declaring  that, 
whereas  it  had  been  reported  to  His  Holi- 
ness that  many  of  them  devoted  them- 
selves too  much  to  politics,  and  spoke  too 
rashly  in  public  concerning  affairs  of  state, 
they  were  thereafter  to  attend  to  their 
religious  duties.  It  was  careful  1\ 
out  in  the  English  press  that  the  rope 
had  denounced  Repeal:  if  he  had  done  so, 
nobody  would  have  minded  it,  b 
Catholics  do  not  admit  his  jurisdiction  in 
temporal  affairs;  and  Quarantotti's  inter- 
ference about  the  veto  had  been  a  signi- 
ficant warning.  It  was  soon  settled  that 
the  rescript  had  no  such  power,  and  pre- 
sumed it  had  no  such  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  ;  yet  a  certain  prudent 
reserve  began  to  be  observable  in  the  re- 
l>eal  speeches  of  the  clergy.  So  br,  the 
Premier's  Roman  policy  had  succeeded. 

The  distraction  in  the  repeal  ranks  was 
much  aided  at  the  same  time  by  a  certain 
well-meaning  James  Haughton,  a  repealer 
himself,  but  one  who  concerned  himself 
more  about  the  wrongs  and  rights  of  Ameri- 
can negroes  than  about  those  of  his  own 
countrymen.  In  (T  Council's  perplexity  as 
to  his  course,  in  the  necessity  which  was 
upon  him  to  appear  to  do  something,  he 
took  hold  of  this  slavery  question,  made 
some  vehement  speeches  upon  it,  and  sent 
back,  with  contumelious  words,  some 
money  remitted  from  a  Southern  State,  in 
aid  of  his  repeal  exchequer. 

So  far  the  Premier's  plans  were  success- 
ful in  breaking  up  the  repeal  movement. 
Religious  disputes  were  introduced  by  the 
Colleges  Bill;  and  this  held  the  Protes- 
tants aloof,  and  produced  bitter  alterca- 
tion throughout  the  country.  By  the  dis- 
cussion on  slavery  American  alliance  and 
co-operation  were  checked  (a  great  gain  to 
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the  Premier),  for  the  Americans,  and  the 
Irish  in  America,  all  looked  forward  to 
something  stronger  than  moral  force. 

The  Minister  thought  he  might  proceed, 
under  cover  of  this  tumult  of  senseless 
debate,  to  take  the  iirst  step  in  his  plan 
for  the  depopulation  of  Ireland,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  "Devon  Commission"  re- 
port. Accordingly,  his  third  measure  for 
the  "  amelioration"  of  Ireland  was  a  bill, 
ostensibly  providing  for  ' '  Compensation 
of  Tenants  in  Ireland,"  but  really  calcu- 
lated for  the  destruction  of  the  last  relics 
01  tenant-right.  We  need  not  to  go 
through  the  details  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure ;  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  Lord 
Stanley  admitted  that  he  contemplated 
the  "  removal  of  a  vast  mass  of  labour  " 
from  its  present  field.  "  In  justice  to  the 
colonies,"  he  would  not  recommend,  as 
the  Devon  Commissioners  did,  merely  that 
the  whole  of  this  vast  mass  should  be  shot 
out  naked  and  destitute  upon  their  shores; 
and  his  bill  proposed  the  employment  of  a 
part  of  it  on  the  watte  lands  of  Ireland — 
of  which  waste  lands  there  were  four  mil- 
lions of  acres,  caj  table  of  improvement. 
A  portion  of  the  "vast  mass  of  labour" 
removed  from  other  places  was  to  be  set  to 
work,  under  certain  conditions,  to  reclaim 
i  nds  for  the  landlords. 

The  bill,  though  framed  entirely  for  the 
landlords,  did  yet  propose  to  interfere  in 
some  degree  with  their  absolute  rights  of 
property.  They  did  not  choose  that  ten- 
ants should  be  presumed  to  have  an 
to  "compensation,"  even  nominally,  or 
any  other  right  whatever;  and  as  for  the 
waste  lands,  they  wanted  them  for  snipe- 
shooting.  Accordingly,  they  resisted  the 
bUl  with  all  their  power  ;  and  English 
landlords,  on  principle,  supported  them  in 
that  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Irish  tenants,  with  one  consent,  exclaimed 
against  the  bill,  as  a  bill  for  open  robbery 
and  slaughter,  A  meeting  of  County 
Down  tenants  resolved  that  it  would  rob 
their  class  (in  one  province,  Ulster  alone) 
of  £1,500,000  sterling.  The  Nation  com- 
mented upon  it  under  the  title  of  "  Rob- 
bery of  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill."  The  op- 
position of  the  tenant  class,  and  of  the 
repeal  newspapers,  would  have  been  of 
small  avail,  but  for  the  resistance,  upon 
other  grounds,  of  the  landlords.  The  bill 
was  defeated;  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  de- 
vise some  other  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  "  surplus  population. " 

He  was  soon  to  be  aided  by  a  most  effi- 
cient ally — the  famine;  and  to  tell  how 
the  famine  helped  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
how  Sir  Robert  Peel  helped  the  famine, 
forms  the  whole  history  of  the  island  for 
the  next  rive  years. 


In  the  meantime,  Thomas  Davis  died  in 
September,  1S45,  full  of  sad  foreboding 
despondency,  as  he  witnessed  the  gradual 
disintegration  and  discomfiture  of  that  re- 
peal movement,  which  had  so  many  ele- 
ments of  power  at  first.  The  loss  of  this 
rare  and  noble  Irishman  has  never  been 
repaired,  neither  to  his  country  nor  to  his 
friends.  Before  the  grave  had  yet  closed 
on  Thomas  Davis,  began  to  spread  awful 
rumours  of  approaching  famine.  Within 
the  next  month,  from  all  the  counties  of 
Ireland  came  one  cry  of  mortal  terror. 
Blight  had  fallen  on  the  crop  of  potatoes, 
the  food  on  which  five  millions  of  the  Irish 
people  had  been  reduced  to  depend  for 
subsistence;  three  millions  of  them  wholly 
and  exclusively.  That  winter  of  1845-46 
was  the  first  season  of  Ireland's  last  and 
greatest  agony  of  famine. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  high-flown  clas- 
sical way,  described  the  horrors  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland  as  "  surpassing  any- 
thing in  the  page  of  Thucydides,  on  the 
canvas  of  Poussin,  in  the  dismal  chant  of 
Dante."  Such  a  visitation  falling  sud- 
denly upon  any  land,  certainly  imposes 
onerous  duties  upon  its 
ment;  and  the  very  novelty  of  the  circum- 
stances, driving  everything  out  of  its 
routinecour.se,  mi _dit  well  excuse  serious 
mistakes  in  applying  a  remedy  to  so  mon- 
strous a  calamity.  First,  however,  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  powers, 
revenues,  and  resources  of  Ireland  had 
been  transferred  to  London.  The  Impe- 
rial Parliament  had  dealt  at  its  pleasure 
with  the  "sister  island"  for  forty- 
six  years,  and  had  brought  us  to 
this.  Second,  a  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  earnestly  demand- 
ing back  those  powers,  revenues,  and  re- 
sources; and  the  English  people,  through 
their  executive,  Parliament,  and  press, 
had  unanimously  vowed  this  must  never 
be.  They  would  govern  us  in  spite  of  us, 
"under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence," as  the  Queen  said.  "Were  the 
Union  (jail, "  said  the  Times,  "swallow  it 
you  must." 

Well,  then,  whatsoever  duties  may  be 
supposed  to  fall  upon  a  government,  in 
case  of  such  a  national  calamity,  rested  on 
the  English  Government.  We  had  no 
Legislature  at  home  ;  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature  we  had  but  a  delusive  sem- 
blance of  representation  ;  and  so  totally 
useless  was  it,  that  national  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  preferred  to  stay  at 
home.  We  had  no  authoritative  mode  of 
even  suggesting  what  measures  might  (in 
mere  Irish  opinion)  meet  the  case. 

But  we  will  see  what  was  proposed  by 
such  public  bodies  in  Ireland  as  still  had 
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power  of  meeting  together  in  any  capacity 
— the  city  corporations,  for  example,  and 
especially  the  Repeal  Association.  It  has 
been  carefully  inculcated  upon  the  world 
by  the  British  press,  that  the  moment 
Ireland  fell  into  distress,  she  became  an 
abject  beggar  at  England's  gate — nay,  that 
she  even  craved  alms  from  all  mankind. 
Many  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  neither  Irelaiul,  nor  anybody  in  Jr< - 
la  ml,  ever  asked  alms  or  favours  of  any 
kind,  either  from  England  or  from  any 
otlier  nation  or  people.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  England  herself  that  begged  for  us, 
asking  a  penny,  for  the  love  ofGod,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  Irish.  And  further,  con- 
stituting herself  the  almoner  and  agent 
of  all  that  charity,  she,  England,  took  all 
the  profit  of  it. 

Before  describing  the  actual  process  of 
the  "relief  measures,"  it  is  well  to  con- 
rider  what  would  be  the  natural,  obvious, 
and  inevitable  course  of  conduct  iu  a  na- 
tion which  was,  indeed,  one  undivided 
nation — France,  for  example.  If  blight 
and  famine  fell  upon  the  South  of  France, 
the  whole  common  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom would  certainly  be  largely  employed 
in  setting  the  people  to  lal>our  upon  works 
of  public  utility;  in  purchasing  and  storing 
for  sale,  at  a  cheap  rate,  such  quantities  of 
D  corn  as  might  be  Deeded,  until  the 
of  distress  should  pasB  over,  and 
another  harvest  should  come.  If  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  had  sustained  a  like 
calamity  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt 
such  measures  as  these  would  have  been 
taken  promptly  and  liberally.  And  we 
know  that  the  English  Government  is  not 
slow  to  borrow  money  for  great  public 
objects,  when  it  suits  British  policy  so  to 
do.  They  borrowed  twenty  million  ster- 
ling to  give  away  to  their  slaveholding 
colonists  for  a  mischievous  whim. 

In  truth,  they  are  always  glad  of  any 
occasion  or  excuse  for  borrowing  money 
and  adding  it  to  the  national  debt;  be- 
cause, as  they  never  intended  to  pay  that 
debt,  and  as  the  stock  and  debentures  of 
it  are,  in  the  meantime,  their  main  safe- 
guard against  revolution,  they  would  be 
well  pleased  to  incur  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
millions  more  at  any  moment.  But  the 
object  must  be  popular  in  England  ;  it 
must  subserve  some  purpose  of  British 
policy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  twenty 
millions  borrowed  to  free  negroes,  or  the 
loans  freely  taken  to  crush  the  people  of 
India,  and  preserve  and  extend  the  opium 
trade  with  China. 

To  make  an  addition  to  the  national 
debt  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
a  million  or  two  of  Celts,  would  have 
seemed  in  England  a  singular  application 


of  money.  To  kill  so  many  would  have 
been  well  worth  a  war  that  would  cost 
forty  millions. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  blight, 
the  Government  sent  over  two  learned 
commissioners,  Flayfair  and  Liudley,  to 
Ireland,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Doctor 
(now  Sir  Robert)  Kane,  were  to  examine 
and  report  upon  potatoes  generally,  their 
diseases,  habits,  &c.  This  passed  over 
the  time  for  some  weeks.  Parliament 
was  prorogued,  and  did  not  meet  again 
till  January. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Queen, 
praying  her  to  call  Parliament  together  at 
an  early  day,  and  to  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  some  public  money  (or 
tmblic  works,  especially  railways,  in  Ire- 
and.  A  deputation  from  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  including  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Cloncurry,  and 
Daniel  0' Council,  waited  on  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  (Lord  Heytesbury),  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  opening  the  ports  to 
foreign  corn,  at  least  for  a  time,  stopping 
distillation  from  grain,  providing  public 
works,  and  the  like;  and  to  urge  that 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  as 
millions  of  people  would  shortly  be  with- 
out a  morsel  of  food.  The  reply  of  Lord 
Heyterbury  is  a  model  in  that  kind.  He 
told  them  they  were  premature ;  told 
them  not  to  be  alarmed  ;  that  learned  men 
had  been  sent  over  from  England  to  in- 
quire into  all  those  matters  ;  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  inspectors  of  constabulary 
and  stipendiary  magistrates  were  charged 
with  making  constant  reports  from  their 
several  districts ;  that,  in  the  meantime, 
there  was  "no  immediate  pressure  on  the 
market ; "  liually,  that  the  case  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  it  was  evident 
"no  decision  could  be  taken  without  a 
previous  reference  to  the  responsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown."  In  truth,  no  other 
answer  was  possible,  because  the  Viceroy 
knew  nothing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  inten- 
tions. To  wait  for  the  report  of  learned 
men — to  wait  for  Parliament — in  short, 
to  wait ;  that  was  the  sole  policy  of  the 
enemy  for  the  present.  He  could  wait ; 
but  he  knew  that  hunger  could  not  wait. 

The  Town  Council  of  Belfast  met  and 
made  suggestions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  but  neither  body  asked 
charity.  They  demanded  that  if  Ireland 
was  indeed  an  integral  part  of  the  realm, 
the  common  exchequer  of  both  islands 
should  be  used — not  to  give  alms,  but  to 
provide  employment  on  public  works  of 
general  utility. 

The  plea  of  the  enemy  for  not  being 
ready  with  any  remedy,  was  the  sudden- 
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ness  of  the  calamity.  Now,  it  happened 
that  nearly  eleven  years  before,  a  certain 
"  select  committee,"  composed  principally 
of  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  had  been 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
poor.  They  had  reported,  even  then,  in 
favour  of  promoting  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands ;  had  given  their  opinion 
decidedly  (being  Irish)  that  there  was  no 
real  surplus  of  population,  seeing  that  the 
island  could  easily  sustain  much  more  than 
its  actual  population,  and  export  im- 
mensely besides.  Nevertheless,  they  warn 
the  Government  that,  "  if  the  potato  crop 
were  a  failure,  its  produce  would  be  con- 
sumed long  before  they  could  acquire  new 
means  of  subsistence  ;  and  then  a  famine 
ensues."* 

Yet,  when  the  famine  did  ensue,  it  took 
"the  Government"  as  much  by  surprise 
(or  they  pretended  that  it  did)  as  if  they 
had  never  been  warned. 

Not  only  the  citizens  of  Cork  and  Bel- 
fast, but  the  Repeal  Association  also,  had 
suggestions  to  make.  Indeed,  this  last- 
named  body  was  the  only  one  that  could 
pretend  especially  to  represent  the  very 
class  of  people  whose  lives  were  endan- 
gered by  the  dearth.  Let  us  see  what 
they  had  to  propose. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  O'Connell,  in 
the  Repeal  Association,  said :  "If  they 
ask  me  what  are  my  propositions  for  relief 
of  the  distress,  I  answer,  first,  tenant- 
right.  I  would  propose  a  law  giving  to 
every  man  his  own.  I  would  give  the 
landlord  his  land,  and  a  fair  rent  for  it ; 
but  I  would  give  the  tenant  compensation 
for  every  shilling  he  might  have  laid  out 
on  the  land  in  permanent  improvements. 
And  what  next  do  I  propose  ?  Repeal  of 
the  Union."  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech,  after  detailing  the  means  used  by 
the  Belgian  Legislature  during  the  same 
season — shutting  the  ports  against  exports 
of  provisions,  but  opening  them  to  import, 
ana  the  like — he  goes  on  : — 

"If  we  had  a  domestic  Parliament, 
would  not  the  ports  be  thrown  open — 
would  not  the  abundant  crops  with  which 
heaven  has  blessed  her  be  kept  for  the 

feople  of  Ireland — and  would  not  the 
rish  Parliament  be  more  active  even  than 
the  Belgian  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
people  food  and  employment  ?  The  bless- 
ings that  would  result  from  repeal — the 
necessity  for  repeal — the  impossibility  of 
the  couutry  enduring  the  want  of  repeal 
— and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  other 
remedy — all  those  things  powerfully  urge 
you  to  join  with  me,  and  hurrah  for  the 
repeal ! " 

*  Beport  of  the  "Select  Committee,"  1836. 


Still  earlier,  in  November,  O'Brien  had 
used  these  words  : — 

"  I  congratulate  you,  that  the  universal 
sentiment  hitherto  exhibited  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  been  that  we  icill  accept  no  English 
charity.  The  resources  of  this  country 
are  still  abundantly  adequate  to  maintain 
our  population,  and  until  those  resources 
shall  have  been  utterly  exhausted,  I  hope 
there  is  no  man  in  Ireland  who  will  so 
degrade  himself  as  to  ask  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
scription from  England." 

And  the  sentiment  was  received  with 
"loud  cheers."  O'Brien's  speech  is  an 
earnest  and  vehement  adjuration  not  to 
sufi'iT  promises  of  "relief,"  or  vague 
hopes  of  English  boons,  to  divert  the  coun- 
try one  moment  from  the  great  business 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  Union.  Take 
one  other  extract  from  a  speech  of  O' Cou- 
ncil's : — 

"  If  we  had  a  paternal  government,  I 
should  be  tirst  to  counsel  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland 
to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  this,  too, 
without  very  strictly  considering  whether 
the  whole  should  be  repaid  or  not.  We 
have  an  abstract  claim  to  such  application 
of  the  Irish  revenues ;  but  were  we  to 
advocate  such  an  arrangement  now,  we 
should  be  mocked  and  insulted.  There- 
fore, I  approach  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land on  equal  terms.  I  say  to  the  English 
people :  You  are  the  greatest  money- 
lenders in  Europe,  and  I  will  suppose  you 
to  be  as  determined  as  Shylock  in  the 
play.  During  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  Act  was  passed  for  the  encour- 
agement of  drainage  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. According  to  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  any  money  advanced  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  estates  takes  priority  over  the 
other  charges  affecting  those  estates ;  so 
that  whatever  amount  of  money  may  be 
so  applied  becomes  the  first  charge  on  the 
estate  of  the  proprietors  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  is  its  repayment  secured  beyond  all 
hazard.  The  Government  can  borrow  as 
much  money  as  they  please  on  Exchequer 
bills,  at  not  more  than  three  per  cent.  If 
they  lend  it  out  for  the  purposes  of  drainage, 
they  can  charge  such  proprietors  as  may 
choose  to  borrow,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent.  They,  therefore,  will  have 
a  clear  gain  of  one  per  cent.,  and  we  shall 
owe  them  nothing,  but  they  will  stand 
indebted  to  us  for  affording  them  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  an  advantageous 
investment  of  the  capital  at  their  dis- 
posal." 

All  this  while,  until  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  there  was  no  hint  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Government ;  and  all  this 
while  the  new    Irish   harvest    of   1S45 
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(which  was  particularly  abundant),  with 
immense  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
quite  as  usual,  was  floating  off  on  every 
tii  If,  out  of  every  one  of  our  thirteen  Bea- 
iiorts,  bound  for  England  ;  and  the  land- 
lords wore  rot-min.:  their  routs,  and  going 
t<>  I  -in '/land  to  spend  them  ;  and  many 
hundreds  of  poor  people  had  lain  down 
and  died  on  the  road  sides  for  want  of 
food,  even  before  Christmas ;  and  the 
famine  not  yet  begun,  but  expected 
shortly."* 

All  eyes  wore  turned  to  Parliament, 
nimission  of  learned  naturalists; 
tin-  inquiries  and  reports  made  by  means 
of  the  constabulary;  and  various  mys- 
terious intimations  in  the  Government 
newspapers ;— all  tended  to  produce  the 
belief  that  the  Imperial  "Government" 
was  about  to  charge  itself  with  the  whole 
care  and  administration  of  the  famine. 
And  so  it  was,  with  a  vengeance. 

Late  in  January,  Parliament  assembled. 
From  the  Queen's  (that  is,  Sir  Robert 
Peel's)  speech  one  thing  only  was  clear — 
that  Ireland  was  to  have  a  new  "Coercion 
Kill."  Extermination  of  tenantry  had 
been  of  late  more  extensive  than  ever, 
and,    t:  there   had    been    a   few 

immlors  of  landlords  and  agents— the 
most  natural  and  inevitable  thing  in  the 
world.     The  Queen  says: — 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  have 
observed  with  deep  regret  the  very 
frequent  instances  in  whioh  the  crime  of 
doli Iterate  assassination  has  been  of  late 
committed  in  Ireland. 

"  It  will  be  your  duty  to  consider 
whether  any  measure  can  be  devised, 
calculated  to  give  increased  protection  to 
bfe,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators 
of  so  dreadful  a  crime" 

This  meant  more  police,  more  police 
taxes,  police  surveillance,  and  a  law  that 
every  one  should  keep  at  home  after 
dark.  The  speech  goes  on  to  refer  to  the 
approaching  faniino,  and  declares  that 
Her  Majesty  had  "adopted  precautions" 
for  its  alleviation.  This  intimation  served 
still  further  to  make  our  people  turn  to 
"Government"  for  counsel  and  for  aid. 
Who  can  blame  them?  "Government" 
had  seized  upon  all  our  means  and 
resources.  It  -was  confidently  believed 
they  intended  to  let  us  have  the  use  of 
some  part  of  our  own  money  in  this 
deadly  emergency.     It  was  even  fondly 

*  The  Census  Commissioners  admit  only  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  "  registered  deaths  "  by  star- 
vation alone,  up  to  January  1st  There  was,  at 
that  time,  no  registry  for  them  at  all ;  and  thousands 
perished,  registered  by  none  but  the  Bftcordlag 
Angel.  Besides,  the  commissioners  do  not  count 
the  much  greater  numbers  who  died  of  typhus 
fever,  the  consequence  of  insufficient  nourishment 


imagined,  by  some  sanguine  persons,  that 
eminent  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  stop  the  export  of  provisions  from 
Ireland— as  the  Belgian  Legislature  had 
doue  from  Belgium,  and  the  Port 
from  Portugal  —  until  our  own  people 
should  first  be  fed.  It  was  not  known,  in 
short,  what  "Government"  intended  to 
do,  or  how  far  they  would  go ;  all  was 
mystery ;  and  this  very  mystery  paralysed 
such  private  and  local  efforts,  by  charital  tie 
jx-rsons,  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
attempted  in  Ireland. 

The  two  great  leading  measures  run 
in  this  Parliament  by  the  administration 
were,  first,  a  Coercion  Bfll  for  Inland. 
and,  necond,  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
This  repeal  of  the  duties  on  foreign  corn 
had  long  been  demanded  by  the  manu- 
facturing and  trading  interests  of  England, 
and  had  been  steadily  opposed  by  tin- 
great  landed  proprietors.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  a  Conservative  statesman,  had 
always  hitherto  vigorously  opposed  the 
measure ;  but  early  in  this  Parliament  he 
suddenly  announced  himself  a  convert  to 
free-trade  in  corn ;   and  even   used  the 

iof  the  famine  in  Ireland  to  justify 
limself  and  carry  his  measure.  He 
further  proposed  to  abolish  the  duties  on 
foreign  beef,  and  mutton,  and  bacon. 
Shall  we  exclude  any  kind  of  meat  from 
our  ports,  he  said,  while  the  Irish  are 
starving  ? 

That  is  to  say,  the  Premier  propj 
cheapen  those  products  which  England 
bought,  and  which  Ireland  had  t 
Ireland  imported  no  corn  or  beef— she 
exported  those  commodities.  Hitherto 
she  had  an  advantage  over  American  and 
other  corn  growers  in  the  English  market, 
because  there  was  a  duty  on  foreign  but 
not  on  Irish  provisions.  Henceforth,  the 
agricultural  produce  of  all  the  world 
was  to  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms, 
duty-free;  and  precisely  to  the  i 
that  this  would  cheapen  provisions  to  the 
English  consumer,  it  would  impoverish 
the  Irish  producer.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  people  were  almost  unacquainted 
with  the  taste  of  bread  and  meat;  they 
raised  those  articles,  not  to  eat,  but  to 
sell  and  pay  their  rents  with.  Yet  many 
of  the  Irish  people,  stupefied  by  the 
desolation  they  saw  around  them,  had 
cried  out  for  "opening  the  ports,"  instead 
of  closing  them.  The  Irish  ports  were 
open  enough ;  much  too  open ;  and  an 
Irish  Parliament,  if  there  had  been  one, 
would  instantly  have  closed  them  in  this 
emergency. 

In  looking  over  the  melancholy  records 
of  those  famine  years,  we  find  that 
usually  the  right  view  was  seized,  and 
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the  right  word  said,  by  William  Smith 
O'Brien.  He  said  in  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion : — 

"With  respect  to  the  proposal  before 
us,  I  have  to  remark  that  it  professes  to 
abrogate  all  protection.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  proposal  manifestly  framed 
with  a  view  to  English  rather  than  Irish 
interests.  About  two  -  thirds  of  the 
population  of  England  (that,  I  believe, 
is  the  proportion)  are  dependent  on 
manufactures  and  commerce,  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  this  country  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  are  dependent 
on  agriculture,  directly  or  indirectly.  It 
is  clearly  the  object  of  the  English 
minister  to  obtain  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce which  the  people  of  this  country 
send  to  England  at  the  lowest  possible 
price — that  is  to  say,  to  give  as  little  as 
possible  of  English  manufactures  and  of 
foreign  commodities  in  return  for  the 
agricultural  produce  of  Ireland." 

If  this  wtu  the  minister's  design,  we 
may  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  "relief  measures" 
for  Ireland 

The  other  measure  was  the  Coercion  Bill. 
It  authorized  the  Viceroy  to  j/roclaim 
any  district  in  Ireland  he  might  think 
proper,  commanding  the  people  to  remain 
within  doors  (whether  they  had  houses  or 
not)  from  sunset  to  sunrise ;  authorized 
him  to  quarter  on  such  district  any 
additional  police  force  he  might  think 
needful ;  to  pay  rewards  to  informers  and 
detectives  ;  to  pay  compensation  to  the 
relatives  of  murdered  or  injured  persons  ; 
and  to  levy  the  amount  of  all  by  distress 
upon  the  goods  of  the  occupiers,  as  under 
the  Poor  law — with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  under  the  Poor  law  the  occupier 
could  deduct  a  portion  of  the  rate  from 
his  rent,  under  the  new  law  he  could  not ; 
and  with  this  further  difference,  that 
whereas  under  the  Poor  law  house- 
holders whose  cabins  were  valued  under 
£4  per  annum  were  exempt  from  the  rate, 
under  this  law  they  were  not  exempt. 
Thus,  every  man  who  had  a  house,  no 
matter  how  wretched,  was  to  pay  the 
new  tax  ;  and  every  man  was  bound  to 
have  a  house ;  for  if  found  out  of  doors 
after  sunset,  and  convicted  of  that  offence, 
he  was  to  be  transported  for  fifteen  years, 
or  imprisoned  for  three— the  court  to 
have  the  discretion  of  adding  hard  labour 
or  solitary  confinement. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  two  laws,  which 
abolished  the  preference  of  Irish  grain 
in  the  English  markets,  would,  as  the 
Premier  well  knew,  give  a  great  additional 
stimulus  to  the  consolidation  of  farms — 
that  is,  the  ejectment  of  tenantry  ;  because 


"high  farming" — fanning  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  aid  of  horses,  and  steam, 
and  all  the  modern  agricultural  improve- 
ments— was  what  alone  would  enable 
Irish  agriculture  to  compete  with  all 
mankind. 

The  second  law  would  drive  the 
survivors  of  the  ejected  people  (those  who 
did  not  die  of  hunger)  into  the  poor 
houses  or  to  America ;  because,  being 
bound  to  be  at  /tome  after  sunset,  and 
having  neither  house  nor  home,  they 
would  be  all  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
police,  and  in  continual  peril  of  trans- 
portation to  the  colonies. 

By  another  Act  of  this  Parliament  the 
police  force  was  increased,  and  taken 
more  immediately  into  the  service  of  the 
Crown ;  the  Irish  counties  were  in  part 
relieved  from  their  pay ;  and  they  became, 
in  all  senses,  a  portion  of  the  regular 
army.  They  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
chosen  men,  well  armed  and  drilled.* 

The  police  were  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  sheriffs  for  executing  ejectments ; 
and  if  they  were  not  in  sufficient  feme, 
troops  of  the  line  could  be  had  from  tin- 
nearest  garrison.  No  wonder  that  the 
London  Times,  within  less  than  three 
years  after,  was  enabled  to  say:  "Law 
has  ridden  roughshod  through  Ireland — 
it  has  been  taught  with  bayoneto,  and 
interpreted  with  ruin.  Townships  levelled 
with  the  ground,  straggling  colin 
exiles  workhouses  multiplied  and  still 
crowded,   express  the   determination    of 

*  No  population  was  ever  more  peaceable  than 
the  Irish  at  this  time;  but  they  were  assumed  to 
be  in  an  unusually  dangerous  temper,  and  to 
require  the  especial  vigilance  of  this  terrible 
to.  To  show  the  pains  taken  by  tlio 
authorities  for  repressing  all  disturbance,  we  may 
give  a  few  sentences  out  of  a  manual  publi>hc<t  in 
this  Bamo  year,  1*46,  by  David  Duff,  F.sq.,  an  active 
police  magistrate.     It  is  entitled  The  Constable's 

"The  great  point  towards  efficiency  is,  that 
every  man  should  know  his  duty  and  do  it,  and 
should  have  a  thorough  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  station;  and  men  should 
make  themselves  not  only  acquainted  with  roads 
and  passes,  but  the  character  of  all,  which,  with  a, 
little  trouble,  could  be  easily  accomplished.  A 
policeman  cannot  be  considered  perfect  in  his  civil 
duty  as  a  constable,  who  could  not  when  required, 
march  direct  to  any  house  at  night. 

•  •  ***** 

"Independent  of  regular  night  patrols,  whoso 
hours  should  vary,  men  should  by  day  takn  post 
on  hills  commanding  the  houses  of  persons  having 
registered  arms,  or  supposed  to  be  obnoxious.  The 
men  so  posted  will  be  within  view  of  other  parties, 
so  as  to  co-operate  in  pursuit  of  offenders. 
******* 

"Patrols  hanging  about  ditches,  plantations, 
and,  above  all,  visiting  the  houses  of  suspicious 
characters,  are  most  essential. 

"The  telescope  to  be  taken  always  on  day 
patrol,  and  rockets  and  blue-lights  used,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  confidential  memorandum." 

The  "  confidential  memorandum  "  we  have  not 
been  privileged  to  see. 
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the  Legislature  to  rescue  Ireland  from  its 
slovenly  old  barbarism,  and  to  plant  the 
institutions  of  this  more  civilized  land  " — 
■jii-iiiihii]  England. 

These  were  the  two  principal  measures 
for  the  prudent  administration  of  the 
famine;  but  there  was  also  another,  pur- 
porting to  aim  more  directly  at  relief. 

Mr.  Secretary  Lahouchere,  making  his 
ministerial  statement  in  Parliament  this 
session,  estimated  the  total  money-loss 
accruing  by  the  potato  blight  at  sixteen 
millions  sterling.  It  was  about  the  value 
of  the  Irish  provisions  consumed  every 
year  in  England.  The  people  likely  to 
M  all  i  (tod  by  this  dearth  were  always, 
in  ordinary  years,  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction by  famine,  and  many  were 
every  year  starved  to  death.  Now,  to 
replace  in  some  measure  this  absolutely 
necessary  food  by  foreign  corn,  and  to  pay 
the  higher  price  of  grain  over  roots  (be- 
sides freight),  would  have  required  an 
appropriation  of  twenty  millions  sterling 
— the  same  amount  which  had  been 
devoted  without  scruple  to  turning  of 
West  India  negroes  wild. 

England  hau  for  so  many  years  drawn 
so  vast  a  tribute  from  Ireland  (probably 
eight  millions  per  annum  for  forty  years), 
that  now,  when  the  consequence  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  sister  island  turned 
out  to  be  that  she  grew  richer  every  year, 
while  Ireland,  on  her  side  of  the  account, 
had  accumulated  a  famine,  we  claimed 
that  there  was  something  surely  due  to 
us.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  enter  here 
into  these  multifarious  accounts.  Eng- 
laud  beats  all  mankind  in  book-keeping 
by  double  entry;  and  as  she  has  had  the 
keeping  of  the  books  as  well  as  every- 
thing else,  it  has  been  very  difficult  even 
to  approximate  to  the  truth.  But  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  and  who  call  to  mind  the 
immense  drain — first  of  provisions,  and 
then  of  the  money  paid  for  those  provi- 


cordingly,  our  people  demanded  such  an 
appropriation,  not  as  alms,  but  as  a  right. 
The  Committee  of  the  Repeal  Association, 
for  example,  said: — 

"Your  committee  beg  distinctly  to 
disclaim  any  participation  in  appeals  to 
the  bounty  of  England  or  of  English- 
men. They  demand  as  a  right  that  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  which  Ireland 
contributes  to  the  State  may  be  rendered 
available  for  the  mitigation  of  a  great 
public  calamity." 

Up  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
enemy  concealed  their  intentions  in  mys 
tery;  they  consulted  nobody  in  Ireland 
about  this  Irish  emergency,  but  prepared 
their  plans  in  silence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  abundant  and 
magnificent  crops  of  grain  and  herds  of 
cattle  were  going  over  to  England,  both 
earlier  in  the  season  and  in  greater  quan- 
tities  than  ever  before,  for  .speculators 
were  anxious  to  realize,  and  the  landlords 
were  pressing  for  their  rents,  and  agenta 
and  bailiffs  were  down  upon  the  farmers1 
crops  before  they  could  even  set  them 
stacked.  So  the  farmers  sold  them  at  a 
disadvantage  in  a  glutted  market,  or  they 
were  sold  for  them  by  auction,  and  with 
costs.  The  great  point  was  to  put  the 
English  Channel  between  the  ]>eople  and 
the  food  which  Providence  had  sent  them, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

By  New-Year's  day  it  was  almost 
swept  off.  Up  to  that  date  1  reland  sent 
away,  and  England  received,  of  grain 
alone,  of  the  crop  of  1845,  three  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quatten, 
besides  innumerable  cattle,  making  a 
value  of  at  least  seventeen  millions  ster- 
ling.* 

Now,  when  Parliament  met  in  January, 
the  sole  "  remedial  measure  "  proposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  (besides  the  Coercion 
Bill,  and  the  Corn  Bill,  to  cheapen  bread 
in  England)  was  a  grant  of  £50,000  for 
public  works,  and   another   grant  of  as 


sions — steadily  going  on  from  Ireland  to  much  for  drainage  of  estates;  both  these 
England  since  the  Union,  it  will  seem 
quite  within  bounds  to  affirm  that  the 
value  of  one  year's  plunder,  or  the  loan 
of  that  amount  (if  Ireland  had  had  a 
Legislature  to  effect  such  a  loan),  would 
have  amounted  to  the  needful  twenty 
millions  sterling;  would  have  saved  Ire- 
land the  first  year's  famine,  and  made 
the  succeeding  famines  impossible. 

Considering  all  these  things,  it  was 
believed  not  unreasonable  that  the  com- 
mon exchequer  of  the  "three  kingdoms" 
(so  liberal  when  it  was  a  question  of  turn- 
ing negroes  wild)  ought  to  devote  at  least 
as  great  a  sum  to  the  mitigation  of  so 
dreadful  a  calamity  as  the  famine.     Ac- 


being  grants  not  to  Ireland,  but  to 
the  "  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  ; " 
and  to  be  administered,  not  as  Irishmen 
might  suggest,  but  as  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners might  seem  good.+ 

It  was  the  two-hundredth  part  of  what 
might  probably  have  sufficed  to  stay  the 
famine.     It    might  have   given   sensible 

♦Thorn's  Official  Directory.  It  appears  even  in 
that  Government  publication  that  the  export  of 
grain  from  Ireland  to  England  was  considerably 
qreater  in  this  first  famine  year  (184.r>)  than  it  had 
been  in  any  year  before.  So  that  the  famine  in  not 
at  all  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence. 

t  O'Connell  pointed  out  that  the  Quit  and  Crown 
rents  drawn  from  Ireland  last  year,  and  spent  at. 
that  time  in  beautifying  Trafalgar  Square  and 
Windsor  Castle,  amounted  to  more  than  £00,000. 
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relief,  if  honestly  administered,  to  the  ministers  listened  to  all  he  could  say 
smallest  of  the  thirty -two  counties.  How;  with  a  calm,  incredulous  smile.  "Have 
it  was  used,  not  for  relief,  but  for  aggra- ■  we  not  told  you,"  they  said,  "we  have 
vation  of  the  misery,  we  shall  see  here- 1  sent  persons  -Englishmen,  reliable  men — 
after.  For  that  season's  famine  it  was  I  to  inquire  into  all  those  matters  ?  Are 
at  any  rate  too  late,  and  before  any  part  I  we  not  going  to  meet  every  emergency  ?  " 
of  it  became  available  many  thousands'      "Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien  was  l>ound  to  say, 


had  died  of  hunger.    The  London  news- 
papers complacently  stated  that  the  im 


pression  "in  political  circles"  was,  that,  as  having  been,   on  a  former  occasion, 


with  regard  to  the  sums  of  money  men- 
tioned by  the  right  honourable  baronet, 


two  millions  of  the  people  must  perish 
before  the  next  harvest. 

January,  February,  and  part  of  March 
passed  away.  Nothing  was  done  for 
relief ;  but  much  preparation  was  made  in 
the  way  of  appointing  hosts  of  commis- 
sioners and  commissioners'  clerks,  and 
preparing  the  voluminous  stationery, 
schedules,  specifications,  and  red-tape  to 
tie  them  up  neatly,  which  so  greatly 
embarrass   all    British   official  action— a   under  deep  emotion,  paused  for  a  short 


voted  by  the  House  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
land, that  as  far  as  his  own  information 
went,  not  one  single  guinea  had  ever  been 
expended  from  those  sources.  He  was 
also  bound  to  tell  the  right  honourable 
baronet  that  one  hundred  thousand  of  his 
fellow-creatures  in  Ireland  were  famish- 
in?." 

And  here  the  report  adds :  "  The  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  appeared  to  labour 


very  injurious  sort  of  embarrassment  in 
such  a  case  as  the  Crimean  war,  but 
the  very  thing  that  did  best  service  (to 
the  Government)  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. * 

O'Connell,  .O'Brien,  and  some  other 
repeal  members,  proceeded  to  London  in 
March,  to  endeavour  to  stir  up  ministers, 
or  at  least  discover  what  they  were  in- 
tending. In  answer  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  Sir 
James  Graham  enumerated  the  grants 
and  loans  I  have  above  mentioned,  and 
added  something  about  other  public 
moneys,  which,  he  said,  were  also  avail- 
able for  relief  of  distress,  adding : — 

"Instructions  have  been  given,  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government,  to  meet 
every  emergency.  It  would  not  be  expe- 
dient for  me  to  detail  those  instructions  ; 
but  I  may  state,  generally,  there  is  no 
portion  of  this  distress,  however  wide- 
spread or  lamentable,  on  which  Govern- 
ment have  not  endeavoured,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  to  take  the  best  precau- 
tions to  give  the  best  directions  of  which 
circumstances  could  admit." 

O'Brien  had  just  come  from  Ireland, 
where  he  had  anxiously  watched  the 
progress  of  the  "relief  measures,"  and  of 
the  famine.  He  had  seen  that  while  the 
latter  was  quick,  the  former  were  slow; 
in  fact,  they  had  not  then  appeared  in 
Ireland  at  all.  But  the  very  announce- 
ment that  Government  intended  to  inter- 
Eose  in  some  decisive  manner  had  greatly 
astened  collection   of   rents  and  eject 


its    sure    attendant,    the    typhus,    were 
sweeping    them     off     rapidly.      British 

•1b  April  of  next  year  (1846),  Jones,  Twinleton, 
&c,  were  enabled  to  report  that  they  had  sent  to 
Ireland  "ten  thousand  books,  besides  fourteen 
tons  of  paper. 


time."  Doubtless  it  was  bitter  to  that 
haughty  spirit  to  plead  for  his  plundered 
people,  as  it  were,  in  forma  pauperis,  before 
the  plunderers  ;  and  their  vulgar  pride 
was  soothed  ;  but  soon  it  was  wounded 
again,  for  he  added : — 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  did  it  not 
become  the  House  to  consider  of  the  way 
in  which  they  could  deal  with  the  crisis  ? 
He  would  tell  them  frankly — and  it  was 
a  feeling  participated  in  by  the  majority 
of  Irishmen — that  he  was  not  dis]>osed  to 
appeal  to  their  generosity  in  the  matter. 
They  had  taken  and  they  bad  tied  the 
purse-strings  of  the  Irish  purse ! " 

Whereupon  the  report  records  that 
there  were  cries  of  Okt  <>h!  They  were 
scandalized  at  the  idea  of  Ireland  having 
a  purse. 

Notwithstanding  this  repeated  repudia- 
tion of  alms,  all  the  appropriations  of 
Parliament  purporting  to  be  for  reliei,  but 
really  calculated  for  aggravation  of  the 
Irish  famine,  were  persistently  called  alms 
by  the  English  press.  These  Irish,  they 
said,  are  never  done  craving  alms.  It  is 
true  they  did  not  answer  our  statement 
that  we  only  demanded  a  small  part  of 
what  was  due;  they  chose  to  assumo 
that  the  exchequer  was  their  exchequer  ; 
neither  did  they  think  it  tit  to  remember 
that  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  such  as  he,  were  by 
no  means  suffering  from  famine  them- 
selves, but  were  retrenching  the  expenses 
of  their  households  athome  to  relieve  thoso 
who  were  suffering.     To  the  common  Eusr- 


ment  of  tenants,  and  both   hunger  and  [lish  intellect  it  was  enough  to  present  this 

one  idea — here  are  these  starving  Irish 
coming  over  to  beg  from  you. 

Thus  it  will  be  easy  to  appreciate  the 
feelings  which  then  prevailed  in  the  two 
islands, — in  Ireland,  a  vague  and  dim 
sense  that  we  were  somehow  robbed ;  in 


o 
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England)  ■  still  more  vague  and  blunder- 
ing idea,  that  an  impudent  beggar  was 
demanding  their  money,  with  a  scowl  iu 
his  eye  and  a  threat  upon  his  tongue. 

In  truth,  only  a  few,  either  in  England 
or  in  Inland,  fully  understood  the  bloody 
game  on  the  board.      The  two   cardinal 

tirinciples  of  the   British    policy  in  this 
)usines8    seem    to    have   fata    t 

-trict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
"political economy;"  and,  sir, mil,  making 
the  whole  administration  of  the  famine  a 
Government oonoern.  "Political  economy" 

I  ,  about  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 

Corn  Laws,  a  favourite  study,  or  rather, 
indeed,  the  creed  and  gospel  of  England. 
Women  ami  young  boyi  were  learned  in 
its  saving  doctrines  ;  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental of  which  was,  "there  must  be 
no  int'  nal  course  of 

trade."      It  was  seen   that   this   maxim 
would  insure  the  tran.sii  r   of    tl 
\  and  beef  to  England  ;  for  that  was 

what   they  called    the    natural   course  of 
trade.     hloreovor,  this  maxim  would  for- 
bid the  Government,  01 
to  sell  provisions  m  Irelai  u  any  lower  than 
I 

ith  the  enterprise  of  private  specu- 
lators ;  it  would  forbid  the  employment 
rnment  ships — for  this  troubles  in- 
dividual   shi]>owners  ;    and    further,    and 

it   was   found    (this    invaluable 

i)  to  require  that  the  public  works, 

ted  l>y  labourer* employed  with 

borrowed  public  money,  should  Ik;  unpro- 
ductive works  —  that  i  s,  w<  >rks  which  would 

no  fund  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 

were  many  railroad  companies  at 
that  time  in  Ireland  that  had  got  their 
charters  -  thnrroads  have  been  made  since ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  they  asked  them  for 
Government  advances,  which  they  could 
have  well  secured,  and  soon  paid  oil'.  The 
thin,  could  not  lie  done.  Lending  money 
to  Irish  railroad  companies  v.  .aid  he  a 
discrimination  against  English  companies 
—  flat  interference  with  private  enterprise. 
Tli"  other  great  leading  idea  completed 
Sir  Robert's  policy.  It  was  to  make  the 
famine  a  strictly  Government  concern. 
The  famine  was  to  be  administered  strictly 
through  oilicers  of  the  Government,  from 
high  commissioners  down  to  pal 
Even  the  Irish  General  Relief  Committee, 
and  other  local  committees  of  charitable 
persons,  who  were  exerting  themselves  to 
raise  funds  to  give  employment,  were 
either  induced  to  act  in  subordination  to 
a  Government  Relief  Committee,  which 
sat  in  Dublin  Castle,  or  else  were  deterred 
from  importation  of  food  by  the  announce- 
ment in  Parliament  that  the  Government  had 
given  orders  somewhere  for  the  purchase  of 


foreign  corn.  For  instance,  the  Mayor  of 
Cork,  and  some  principal  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  hurried  to  Dublin,  and  waited 
OB  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  representing  that 
the  local  committee  had  appli 
portion  of  the  Parliamentary  loans,  but 
"  were  refused  assistance  on  some  points 
of  otiicial  form  :  that  the  people  of  that 
county  were  already  famishing,  and  both 
food  and  labour  were  urgently  D 
Lord  lleytesbury  simply  recommended 
that  they  should  communicate  at  once 

with  the  Govern  mnit  Relief  Commit 
as  for  the  rest,  that  they  should  i 

d  of  Works.      Thus  every  possible 
delay  and  otiicial  difficulty  was  ini. 

I  be  efforts  of  local  bod. 
incut  was  to  do   all.       These  thin 
gether  with  the  new  measure  for 
:  i    the   police    force   (who   WI 
main  ad  mini   :  its  throughout  the 

COUntrj   .  person-  to 

sion  that  the  enemy  hail  resolved  to 

-  !'  the  famine  in  order  to  in- 
crease Governmental  supervision  and  et- 
,  so  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
chihl  in  Ireland,  with  all  their  goi] 
and  comings    in,    might    be    thon 
known    and    i  ;  that   when    the 

f  the  people  began  to  starve,  their 
sole  resource  might  be  the  police  ban 
that  Government  might  be  all  in  all — 
omnipotent  to  give  food  or  withhold  it, 
to  reueve  or  I  "cording  to  their 

own  ideas  of  policy,  and  of  good  behaviour- 
al the  p 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Govern- 
ment p  undid 
by  this  system;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  year,  1847,  then;  were  ten  thousand 
men  salaried  out  of  Parliamentary  bans 
ata  for  relief  of  the  poor  as  com- 
missioners, inspectors,  clerks,  and  BO  forth; 
and  some  of  them  with  salaries  equal  to 
that  of  an  American  Secretary  of  State. 
So  many  of  the  middle  I  been 
dragged  down  almost  to  insolvency  by  the 
ruin  of  the  country,  that  they  began  to  be 
eager  for  the  smaller  places,  as  clerl 

on  Eor  those  ten  thousand  oilicers, 
then,  it  was  estimated  there  were  one 
hundred  thousand  applicants  and  canvas- 
sers—so much  clear  gain  from  "  Repeal." 

The  Repeal  Association  continued  its 
regular  meetings,  and  never  ceased  to  re- 
present that  the  true  remedies  for  Irish 
famine  were  tenant-right,  the  stoppage 
of  export,  and  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  and 
as  those  were  really  the  true  and  only 
remedies,  it  was  clear  they  were  the  only 
expedients  which  an  English  Parliament 
would  not  try.  The  repeal  members 
gained  a  kind  of  Parliamentary  victory, 
However,  this  spring.     They  caused  the 
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defeat  of  the  Coercion  bill,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Whigs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  very 
cunningly,  as  he  thought,  made  this  bill 
precede  the  Corn  Law  Repeal  bill ;  and  as 
the  English  public  was  all  nowmosteager 
for  the  cheapening  of  bread,  he  believed 
that  all  parties  would  make  haste  to  pass 
his  favourite  measure  first.  The  Irish 
members  went  to  London  ;  and  knowing 
they  could  not  influence  legislation  other- 
rganized  a  sort  of  mere  mechanical 
resistance  against  the  Coercion  bdl  — that 
is.  they  Opposed  first  reading,  second 
reading,  third  reading,  opposed  its  being 
referred  to  committee,  moved  endless 
amendments,  made  endless  speeches,  and 
insisted  upon  dividing  the  House  on  every 
clause.  In  vaiu  it  was  represented  to 
them  that  this  was  only  delaying  the  Corn 
Law  Repeal,  which  would  cheapen 
<i 'Brian  replied  that  it  would 
only  cheapen  bread  to  Englishmen,  and 
enable  tlieui  to  devour  more  and  mmv  of 
the  Irish  bread,  and  give  less  for  it.  In 
vain  ministers  told  them  that  th 
■topping  public  business.  They  answered 
that  English  business  was  no  business  of 
theirs.  In  vain  their  courtesy  was  invoked 
aid  not  afford  to  be  courteous  in 
such  a  case,  and  theic  sole  errand  in  Lam- 
don  was  to  resist  an  atrocious  and  tortur- 
ing  tyranny  threatened  against  their  poor 
countrymen. 

Just  before  this  famous  debate,  there 
had  be—  very  extensive  clearing  of  ten- 
antry in  Catmanght ;  and,  in  particular, 
one  case  in  which  a  Mrs.  Gerard  had,  with 
the  aid  of  the  troops  and  police,  destroyed 
a  whole  village,  and  thrown  out  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  persons  on  the  high- 
road. The  Xation  thus  improved  the 
circumstances  with  reference  to  the  "  Co- 
ercion bill " :  — 

"Some  Irish  member, for  instance,  may 
point  to  the  two  hundred  and  seventy 
persons  thrown  out  of  house  ami  home  the 
other  day  in  Calway,  and  in  tlue  form  of 
law  (for  it  was  all  perfectly  legal)  turned 
adrift  in  their  desperation  upon  the  wide 
world,  and  may  ask  the  minister,  If  any 
of  these  two  hundred  and  seventy  commit 
a  robbery  on  the  highway — if  any  of  them 
murder  the  bailiff  who  (in  exercise  of  his 
duty)  flung  out  their  naked  chilelren  to 
perish  in  the  winter's  sleet — if  any  of 
them,  maddened  by  wolfish  famine,  break 
into  a  dwelling-house,  aud  forcibly  take 
food  to  keep  body  aud  soul  together,  or 
arms  for  vengeance — what  will  you  do? 
How  wdl  you  treat  that  district?  Will 
you,  indeed,  proclaim  it?  Will  you  mulct 
the  householders  (not  yet  ejected)  in  a 


heavy  line  to  compound  for  the  crimes  of 
those  miserable  outcasts,  to  afford  food 
and  shelter  to  whom"  they  wrong  their 
own  children  in  this  hard  season  ?  Besides 
sharing  with  those  wretches  his  last  po- 
the  poor  cottier  to  be  told  that  ho 
is  to  pay  for  ]>oliceinen  to  watch  them  elay 
and  night— that  he  is  to  make  atonement 
in  money  [though  Ins  spado  and  poor  bed- 
ding should  be  auctioned  to  make  it  up) 
for  any  outrage  that  may  be  done  in  the 
neighbourhood?  —  but  that  these  Gkk- 
RABDt  are  not  to  pay  one  farthing  for  all 
this  —  for  perhaps  their  property  is  en- 
cumbered, and,  it  may  DO,  they  find  it 
hard  enough  to  pay  their  interest,  and  keep 
up  such  establishments  in  town  and  coun- 
try as  befit  their  rauk  ?  And  will  you, 
indee  1,  issue  your  commands  that  those 
houseless  and  famishing  two  hundred  and 
seventy — after  their  roof-trees  were  torn 
down,  and  the  ploughshare  run  through 
the  foundations  of  their  miserable  hovels 
— are  to  be  at  home  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise?—that  if  found  stray  in,',  the  jails  and 
the  penal  colonies  aro  ready  for  their 
reception?" 

It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  meet 
such  cases  that  the  Coercion  bill  had  Keen 
devised.  The  English  Whigs,  and,  at 
hii_th,  the  indignant  l'rotectionists,  too, 
joined  thi!  repealers  is  this  resistance— 
not  to  spare  Ireland,  but  to  defeat  Sir 
Bohert  reel,  and  got  into  his  place. 
And  they  did  defeat  Sir  Bobort  Peel,  and 
get  into  his  plaee.  Whereupon,  it  was 
not  long  before  Lord  .John  Russell  and 
the  WhlgS  devised  a  new  and  more  mur- 
derous Coercion  bill  for  Ireland  themselves. 

It  was  on  tin:  26th  of  May,  that  the 
Coercion  bill  for  Inland  was  defeated — 
the  first  Coercion  bill  for  Irelaud  that  was 
ever  refused  by  a  British  Parliament ;  and 
it  was  rejected,  not  by  the  exertions  of 
Ireland's  friends,  bat  by  political  com- 
binations of  her  enemies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  resigned 
office,  and  left  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  the  Irish  affair  to  the  Whigs.  He 
knew  he  might  do  so  safely.  His  system 
was  inaugurated.  His  two  great  ideas — 
free  trade  and  police  administration — 
were  fully  recognized  by  the  Whigs  ;  and 
Lord  John  Russell  was  even  a  blinel  bigot 
about  what  he  imagined  to  be  political 
economy.  This  "Liberal"  statesman 
never  hael  an  idea  of  his  own  ;  and  as 
the  system  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  really 
the  true  and  only  English  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Irish  difficulty,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  the  Whigs  would  not  only 
adopt  it,  but  improve  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1846-1847. 

Progress  of  the  Famine  Carnage— Pretended  Belie 
Measured — Imprisonment  of  O'Brien  —  DUsen 
sions  in  Repeal  Association — Break-up  of  that 
Body — Ravages  of  Famino— " Labour  Rate  Act" 
— Cseless  Public  Works  —  Extermination  — 
Famine  of  IS. 7— How  they  Lived  in  England — 
Advances  from  the  Treasury — Attempts  of  For- 
eign Countries  t<>  Heliove  the  Famine — Defeated 
by  British  Governmoutr— Vagrancy  Act— Parish 
Coffins  —  Constant  Repudiation  of  Alms  —  An 
iman's  Petition  "or  Alms  to  Ireland — 
"  Ingratitude  "  of  the  Irish— Death  of  O'OoBDeO 
— Preparations  to  Inrmre  the  Next  Year's 
Fiuu  no— Emigration— British  Famine  Policy- 
New  Coercion  Act  called  for— Famine  in  Ireland. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Famine,  then,  we 
find  that  the  Measures  proposed  by  the 
English  Government  were,  Jirst,  repeal  of 
tin-  ( torn  laws,  which  depreciated  Ireland's 
only  article  of  export ;  second,  a  new 
Coercion  law,  to  torture  and  trans] >ort  the 
people ;  and,  third,  a  grant  of  £100,000  to 
certain  clerks  or  commissioners,  chiefly  for 
their  own  prolit,  and  from  which  the 
■tarring  people  derived  no  benetit  what- 
ever. Yet  Inland  was  taunted  with  this 
Kant,  as  if  it  were  alms  granted  to  her. 
onble  the  sum  (£200,000)  was,  in  the  same 
session,  appropriated  for  Battersea  Park, 
a  suburban  place  of  recreation  much  re- 
sorted to  hy  Londoners. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  employ- 
ment to  be  provided  for  the  poor  under 
this  first  "  Relief  Act,"  was  to  be  given 
nnder  the  order  and  control   of  English  I  coercing  them  to  London.    Mr.  Hume  had 


quantity  imported  by  them  was  inade- 
quate to  Bupply  the  loss  of  the  graiu 
exported  from  any  one  county ;  and  a 
Government  ship,  sailing  into  any  har- 
bour with  Indian  corn,  was  sure  to  meet 
half  a  dozen  sailing  out  with  Irish  wheat 
and  cattle.  The  clfect  of  this,  therefore, 
was  only  to  blind  the  people  to  the  fact 
that  England  was  exacting  her  tribute  as 
usual,  famine  or  no  famine.  The  effect  of 
both  combined  was  to  engender  a  depen- 
dent and  pauper  spirit,  and  to  free  Eng- 
land  from  all  anxiety  about  "repeal?' 
A  landless  hungry  pauper  cannot  afford 
to  think  of  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
cares  nothing  about  a  national  flag. 

How  powerfully  the  whole  of  this  sys- 
tem and  procedure  contributed  to  accom- 
plish the  great  end  of  uprooting  the  people 
from  the  soil,  one  can  readily  understand. 
The  exhibition  and  profession  of  public 
"relief"  for  the  destitute,   stifled  com- 

E unction  in  the  landlords ;   and  agents, 
ailiffs,  and  police  swept  whole  districts 
with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

Another  act  had  been  done  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Ministry,  just  before  retir- 
ing, with  a  view  of  breaking  up  the  Repeal 
Association.  This  was  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  several  weeks  in  the 
cellar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
grievously  irritated  the  enemy  that  O'Con- 
nell,  O'Brien,  and  the  repeal  members, 
still  continued  to  absent  themselves  from 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons 
tried  various  methods  of  persuading  or 


officials  ;  further,  the  professions  of  "Go 
▼eminent" — that  they  had  taken  all  need- 
ful measures  to  guard  against  famine — had 
made  people  rely  upon  them  for  every- 
thing, and  thus  turned  the  minds  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  from  work  of 
their  own,  which  they  might  have  at- 
tempted if  left  to  themselves.  This  sort 
of  government  spoon-feeding  is  highly 
demoralizing ;  and  for  one  who  derived 
any  relief  from  it,  one  thousand  neglected 
their  own  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

In  truth,  the  amount  of  relief  offered 
by  these  grants  was  infinitesimally  small, 
when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
calamity,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  and 
make  them  more  careless  about  holding 
on  to  their  farms. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Government 
did,  to  a  certain  small  extent,  speculate  in 
Indian  corn,  and  did  send  a  good  many 
cargoes  of  it  to  Ireland,  and  form  depots 
of  it  at  several  point! ;  but  as  to  this,  also, 
their  mysterious  intimations  had  led  all 
the  world  to  believe  they  would  provide 
very  large  quantities,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 


written  them  a  friendly  letter  imploring 
them  to  come  over  to  their  legislative 
duties,  and  he  would  aid  them  in  obtain- 
ing justice  for  Ireland.  A  "call  of  the 
House  "  was  proposed  ;  but  they  declared 
beforehand,  that  if  there  were  a  call  of 
the  House  they  would  not  obey  it,  and  f  be 
Sergeant-at-Arms  must  come  to  Ireland 
for  them — he  would  find  them  in  Concilia- 
tion Hall.  They  were  nominated  on 
English  railroad  committees,  and  the. 
proper  ofheer  had  intimated  to  them  the 
fact.  They  replied  that  they  were  attend- 
ing to  more  important  business.  Now, 
when  they  went  over  to  oppose  the  Co- 
ercion bill,  it  was  understood  that  thia 
was  to  be  their  sole  errand,  and  they  were 
not  to  engage  themselves  in  the  ordinary 
details  of  legislation.  But  they  were  not 
long  in  London  before  the  opportunity 
was  seized  to  place  their  names  on  railway 
committees.  O'Connell  and  his  son  both 
obeyed  the  call.  O'Brien,  of  course,  re- 
fused, and  was  imprisoned  in  the  cellar 
for  "contempt." 

London  and  all  England  were  highly 
pleased  and  entertained.     The  press  was 
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brilliant  upon  the  great  "Brian  Boru"  in 
a  cellar;  and  Mr.  O'Brien  was  usually 
af-erwards  termed  (with  that  fine  sarcasm 
so  characteristic  of  English  genius)  the 
"  martyr  of  the  cellar." 

Instantly  arose  dissension  in  the  Repeal 
Association.  To  approve  and  fully  sus- 
tain O'Brien's  action  in  refusing  to  serve, 
would  be  to  censure  O'Connell  for  serving. 
In  that  body  a  sort  of  unsatisfactory  com- 
promise was  made,  but  the  "Eighty -two 
Club,"  where  the  young  party  was  stronger, 
voted  a  warm  address  of  full  approval  to 
O'Brien  (who  was  a  member  of  the  club), 
and  dispatched  several  members  to  present 
it  to  him  in  his  dungeon. 

The  divisions  in  O'Connell's  Association 
were  soon  brought  to  a  crisis  when  the 
Whigs  came  in.  O'Connell  instantly  gave 
up  ail  agitation  of  the  Repeal  question, 
and  took  measures  to  separate  himself 
from  those  "juvenile  members"  who,  as 
he  declared  Lord  John  Russell  had  as- 
serted, were  plotting  not  only  to  repeal 
the  Union,  but  to  sever  the  connection 
with  England  ("the  golden  link  of  the 
Crown"),  and  that  by  physical  force.  All 
this  famous  controversy  seems  now  of 
marvellously  small  moment ;  but  a  very 
concise  narrative  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  O'Brien's  words,  which  will  be 
enough : — 

"  Negotiations  were  opened  between 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Whigs  at  Chcshatn 
Place.  '  Young  Ireland '  protested  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  an  alliance  with 
the  Whigs.  Mr.  O'Connell  took  offence 
at  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Meagher  and 
others.  When  I  arrived  in  Dublin,  after 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I 
learned  that  he  contemplated  a  rupture 
with  the  writers  of  the  Nation.  Before 
I  went  to  the  County  of  Clare,  I  com- 
municated, through  Mr.  Ray,  a  special 
message  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  was  then 
absent  from  Dublin,  to  the  effect,  that 
though  I  was  most  anxious  to  preserve  a 
neutral  position,  I  could  not  silently  ac- 
quiesce in  any  attempt  to  expel  the  Nation 
or  its  party  from  the  Association.  Next 
came  the  Dungarvan  election,  and  the 
new  "moral  force"  resolutions.  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  protest  against  both  at  the 
Kilrush  dinner.  Upon  my  return  to 
Dublin,  I  found  a  public  letter  from  Mr. 
O'Counell,  formally  denouncing  the  Na- 
tion; and  no  alternative  was  left  me  but 
to  declare,  that  if  that  letter  were  acted 
upon,  I  could  not  co-operate  any  longer 
with  the  Repeal  Association.  The  cele- 
brated two-day  debate  then  took  place. 
Mr.  J.  O'Connell  opened  an  attack  upon 
the  Nation  and  upon  its  adherents.  Mr. 
Mitchel  and  Mr.  Meagher  defended  them- 


selves in  language  which,  it  seemed  to  me, 
did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  decorum 
or  of  legal  safety.  Mr.  John  O'Connell 
interrupted  Mr.  Meagher  in  his  speech, 
and  declared  that  he  could  not  allow  him 
to  proceed  with  the  line  of  argument 
necessary  to  sustain  the  principles  which 
had  been  arraigned.  I  protested  against 
this  interruption.     Mr.  J.  O'Connell  then 

fave  us  to  understand  that  uuless  Mr. 
leagher  desisted,  he  must  leave  the  hall. 
I  could  not  acquiesce  in  this  attempt  to 
stifle  a  fair  discussion,  aud  sooner  than 
witness  the  departure  of  Mr.  J.  O'Connell 
from  an  association  founded  by  his  father, 
I  preferred  to  leave  the  assembly. "  * 

When  O'Brien  left  the  assembly,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  the  Repeal  Association,  save  as 
a  machinery  of  securing  offices  for  O'Con- 
nell's  dependents.  Even  for  that  pur- 
pose it  was  not  efficient,  because  it  had 
too  clearly  become  impotent  and  hollow ; 
there  was  no  danger  in  it,  and  ministers 
would  not  buy  a  patriot  in  that  market, 
unless  at  a  very  low  figure. 

In  the  meantime,  the  famine  and  the 
fever  raged;  many  landlords  regained 
possession  without  so  much  as  an  eject- 
ment, because  the  tenant  died  of  hunger ; 
and  the  county  coroners,  before  the  end 
of  this  year,  were  beginning  to  strike 
work — they  were  so  often  called  to  sit 
upon  famine-slain  corpses.  The  verdict, 
"  Death  by  starvation,"  became  so  fam- 
iliar that  the  county  newspapers  some- 
times omitted  to  record  it ;  ana  travellers 
were  often  appalled  when  they  came  upon 
some  lonely  village  by  the  western  coast, 
with  the  people  all  skeletons  upon  their 
own  hearths.  Irish  landlords  are  not  all 
monsters  of  cruelty.  Thousands  of  them, 
indeed,  kept  far  away  from  the  scene, 
collected  their  rents  through  agents  and 
bailiffs,  and  spent  them  in  England  or  in 
Paris.  But  the  resident  landlords  and 
their  families  did,  in  many  cases,  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  saving  their 
poor  people  alive.  Many  remitted  their 
rents,  or  half  their  rents;  and  ladies  kept 
their  servants  busy  and  their  kitchens 
smoking  with  continual  preparation  of 
food  for  the  poor.  Local  committees  soon 
purchased  all  the  corn  in  the  Government 
depots  (at  market  price,  however),  aud 
distributed  it  gratuitously.  Clergymen, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  generally 
did  their  duty;  except  those  absentee 
clergymen,  bishops,  and  wealthy  rectors, 
who  usually  reside  in  England,  their 
services  being  not  needed  in  the  places 
from  whence  they  draw  their  wealth.    But 

*  Mr.  O'Brien's  letter  to  Dr.  Milcv,  December. 
1846. 
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many  .1  poor  rector  and  his  curate  shared 
their  crust  with  their  suffering  neighbours  ; 
and  pnests,  after  going  round  all  day 
administering  extreme  miction  to  whole 
.11  dying  of  mere  starva- 
tion, often  themselves  went  supperless 
to  bed 

The  details  of  this  frightful  famine,  as 
it  ravaged  those  Western  districts.  Deed 
not  be  narrated.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
in  this  year,  1840,  not  less  than  three 
handled  thousand  perished,  either  of 
mere  hanger  or  of  typhus  fever  caused 
by  hunger.    But,  as  it  has  ever  sii>< 

un  <.l>ject  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  conceal  the  amount  of  the  c 
(which,  indeed,  they  ought  to  do  if  they 
can),  we   lind   that  the  Census   COBBmis- 

.  in  their  rejiort  for  1851,  admit 
only  two  thousand  and  forty-one  "regis- 
Un  il  "  deaths  by  famine  alone. 

A  Whig  ministry,  however;  was  now 
in   power;    and  the  people  weir  led    to 
expect  great  efforts  on  the  part  of » 
incut   to  stay  the  progress  of  ruin.     In 
Aii.-ust,     it    became    manifest    that    the 

{.  was  also  a  total  failure  ; 
mt  the  products  otherwise  were  most 
abundant  -much  more  than  sufficient  to 
fed  all  the  people.     Again,  then 

-s  of  British 
policy  to  promise  large  "  relief,"  so  as  to 
insure  that  the  splendid  harvest  should 
be  allowed  1 1.  n<  fully  to  be  shipped  to 
England  as  before;  and  the  first  impor- 
tant measure  of  t  hi:  Wldgs  was  to  propose 
i  renewal  of  the  Disarming  Act,  and  a 
further  increase  in  the  police  force.  Ap- 
parently, the  outcry  raised  SgSTnst  this 
had  the  effect  of  shaming  i 
they  suddenly  dropped  the  bill  for  this 
time.  But  the  famine  could  not  be  cor- 
rectly  administered  without  a  Coercion 
bill  of  some  sort ;  so  t!  ar  they 

devised  a  machinery  of  this  kind,  the 
most  stringent  and  destructive  that  had 
yet  been  prescribed  for  Ireland.  In  the 
meantime,  for  "  relief"  of  the  famine, 
they  brought  forward  their  famous 
Labour  Hate  Act. 

This  was,  in  few  words,  an  additional 
Boor  rate,  payable  by  the  same  persons 
liable  to  the  other  Boor  rates ;  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied  to  the  execution  of 
such  public  works  as  the.  Government  might 
choose;  the  control  and  superintendence 
to  be  intrusted  to  Government  officer*. 
Money  was  to  be,  in  the  meantime,  ad- 
vanced from  the  Treasury,  in  order  to  set 
the  people  immediately  to  work ;  and 
that  advance  was  to  be  repaid  in  ten 
years  by  means  of  the  increased  rate. 
There  was  to  be  an  appearance  of  local 
control,  inasmuch  as  barony  sessions  of 


landlords  and  justices  were  to  have  power 
to  meet  (under  the  Lord-  Lieutenant ,'s 
order),  and  suggest  any  works  they  might 
think  needful,  provided  I  trictly 

unproductive  works;  but  the  control  of 
all  was  to  be  in  the  Government  alone. 

Now,  the  class  which  suffered  most 
from  the  potato  blight  consisted  of  those 
small  farmers  who  were  barely  able,  in 
ordinary  years,  to  keep  themselves  above 
starvation  after  paying  their  rents.  These 
people,  by  the  Labour  Kate  Act,  had  an 
additional  tax  laid  on  them ;  ami  not 
being  able  to  pay  it,  could  but  quit  their 
holdings,  sink  to  the  class  of  able-bodied 
paupers,  and  enrol  themselves  in  . 
of  Government  narrirx;  thus  throwing 
themselves  for  support  upon  those  who 
still  strove  to  maintain  themselves  by 
their  own  labour  on  their  own  land. 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
new  Poor  rate,  Parliament  appropriated 
a  further  sum  of  £00,000,  to  be  applied 

in  giving  work  in  some  absolutely  pauper 
ere  there  was  no  hope  of  ever 
raising  rates  to  repay  it.  £00,000  was 
just  the  sum  which  was  that  sami 
voted  out  of  the  English  and  Irish  n 
to  improve  the  buildings  of  the  British 
am. 

So  there  was  to  he  more  Poor  law,  more 
commissioners  (this  time  under  the  title  of 
Additional  Public  Works  <  ■oinmissioners), 
innumerable  officials  in  the  public  works, 
commissariat  and  constabulary  depart- 
ments, and  no  end  of  stationery  and  red- 
tape,  all  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  hoped  that  provision 
was  made  for  stopping  the  "Irish  howl" 
this  one  season. 

Irishmen  of  all  classes  had  almost  uni- 
versally condemned  the  Poor  law  at  first; 
so,  as  they  did  not  like  Poor  law,  they 
were  to  have  more  Boor  law.  Society  in 
Ireland  was  to  be  reconstructed  on  the 
basis  of  Boor  rates,  and  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  able-bodied  pauperism.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  English,  and  it  never 
will  occur  to  them,  that  the  way  to  stop 
Irish  destitution  is  to  re]>eal  the  Union, 
so  that  Irishmen  might  make  their  own 
laws,  use  their  own  resources,  re 
their  own  industry.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  anybody  in  Ireland  remon- 
strated. Iu  vain  that  such  journals  as 
were  of  the  popular  party  condemned  the 
whole  scheme.  The  Nation  of  that  date 
treats  it  thus  : — 

"Unproductive  work  to  be  executed 
with  borrowed  money ;  a  ten  years'  mort- 
gage of  a  new  tax,  to  pay  for  cutting 
down  hills  and  filling  them  up  again ;  a 
direct  impost  upon  landed  proprietors,  in 
the  most  offensive  form,  to  feed  all  the 
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rest  of  the  population ;  impoverishing  the 
rich  without  benefiting  the  poor;  not 
creating,  not  developing,  but  merely  trans- 
ferring, and  in  the  transfer  wasting,  the 
means  of  all ;  perhaps  human  ingenuity, 
sharpened  by  in  tensest  malignity,  could 
contrive  no  more  deadly  and  unerring 
method  of  arraying  class  against  class  in 
diabolical  hatred,  making  them  look  on 
one  another  with  wolfish  eyes,  as  if  to 
prepare  the  way  for  "  aristocrates  a  la 
lit  uti  riic.r  killing  individual  enterprise,  dis- 
couraging private  improvement,  dragging 
down  employers  and  employed,  pro- 
prietors, farmers,  mechanics,  and  cottiers, 
to  one  common  and  irretrievable  ruin." 

It  may  seem  astonishing  that  the 
gentry  of  Ireland  did  not  rouse  themselves 
at  this  frightful  prospect,  and  universally 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  They 
were  the  same  class,  sons  of  the  same 
men  who  had,  in  1782,  wrested  the 
independence  of  Ireland  from  the  I 
Government,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
that  independence  in  honour,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  for  eighteen  years.  Why  not 
it  is  because,  in  1782,  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  counted  as  nothing ;  now  they 
are  numerous,  enfranchised,  exasperated ; 
and  the  Irish  landlords  dare  not  trust 
Ives  in  Ireland  without  British 
.support.  They  looked  on  tamely,  there- 
fore, and  saw  this  deliberate  scheme  for 
the  pauperization  of  a  nation.  They 
knew  it  would  injure  themselves;  but 
took  the  injury,  took  insult  along 
with  it,  and  submitted  to  be  reproached 
for  begging  alau,  when  they  demanded 
restitution  of  a  part  of  their  own  means. 

Over  the  whole  island,  for  the  next  few 
months,  was  a  scene  of  confused  and 
wasteful  attempts  at  relief— bewildered 
barony  sessions  striving  to  understand 
the  Voluminous  directions,  schedules,  and 
specifications  under  which  alone  they 
could  vote  their  own  money  to  relieve  the 
poor  at  their  own  doors;  but  generally 
making  mistakes,  for  the  unassisted 
human  faculties  never  could  comprehend 
those  ten  thousand  books  and  fourteen 
tons  of  paper;  insolent  commissioners, 
and  inspectors,  and  clerks  snubbing  them 
at  every  turn,  and  ordering  them  to  study 
the  documents;  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  to  expend  some  of  the  rates  at 
least  on  useful  works,  reclaiming  land  or 
the  like,  which  efforts  were  always  met 
•with  flat  refusal  and  a  lecture  on  poli- 
tical economy  (for  political  economy,  it 
seems,  declared  that  the  works  must  be 
strictly  useless — as  cutting  down  a  road 
where  there  was  no  hill,  or  building  a 
bridge  where  there  was  no  water— until 
niauy  good  roads  became  impassable  on 


account  of  pits  and  trenches) ;  plenty  of 
jobbing  and  peculation  all  this  while; 
and  the  labourers,  having  the  example  of 
a  great  public  fraud  before  their  eyes, 
themselves  defrauding  their  fraudulent 
employers— quitting  agricultural  pursuits 
and  crowding  to  the  public  works,  whore 
they  pretended  to  be  cutting  down  hills 
and  filling  up  hollows,  and  with  tongue 
in  cheek  received  half  wages  for  doing 
nothing.  So  the  labour  was  wasted,  the 
labourers  were  demoralized,  and  the  next 
year's  famine  was  insured. 

Now  began  to  be  a  rage  for  extermina- 
tion beyond  any  former  time  ;  and  many 
thousands  of  the  peasants  who  could  still 
scrape  up  the  means  fled  to  the  sea,  as 
if  pursued  by  wild  beasts,  and  botook 
themselves  to  America.  The  British 
army,  also,  received  numberless  recruits 
this  year  (for  it  is  sound  English  policy 
to  keep  our  people  so  low  that  a  shilling 
a  day  would  tempt  them  to  fight  for  the 
devil,  not  to  say  the  Queen) ;  and  insane 
mothers  began  to  eat  their  young  children 
who  died  of  famine  before  them  ;  and  still 
fleets  of  ships  were  sailing  with  every 
tide,  carrying  Irish  cattle  and  corn  to 
England.  There  was  also  a  large  impor- 
tation of  grain  from  England  into  Ireland, 
especially  of  Indian  corn  ;  and  the  specu- 
lators and  shipowners  had  a  good  time. 
Much  of  the  grain  thus  brought  to  Ireland 
had  been  previously  exported/n;?/i  Ireland, 
and  came  back  laden  with  merchants' 
profits,  and  double  freights,  and  insurance, 
to  the  helpless  people  who  had  sowed  and 
rea|>ed  it.  This  is  what  commerce  and 
free  trade  did  for  Ireland  in  those  days. 

Two  facts,  however,  are  essential  to  be 
borne  in  mind— -first,  that  the  net  result 
of  this  importation,  ex|>ortation,  and  re- 
importation (though  many  a  ship-load 
was  carried  four  times  across  the  Irish 
Sea,  as  prices  "invited"  it)  was,  that 
England  finally  received  the  harvests  to 
the  same  amount  as  before;  and  $eamd, 
that  she  gave  Ireland,  under  free  trade  in 
corn,  less  for  it  than  ever.  In  other 
words,  it  took  more  of  the  Irish  produce 
to  buy  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  Leeds 
manufacturer,  or  to  buy  a  rent  receipt 
from  an  absentee  proprietor. 

Farmers  could  do  without  the  cloth, 
but  as  for  the  rent  receipts,  these  they 
must  absolutely  buy  ;  for  the  bailiff,  with 
his  police,  was  usually  at  the  door  even 
before  the  fields  were  reaped ;  and  he, 
and  the  Poor  rate  collector,  and  the 
additional  Poor  rate  collector,  and  the 
county  cess  collector,  and  the  process- 
server  with  decrees,  were  all  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  first  proceeds.  If  it  took  the 
farmer's  whole  crop  to  pay  them,  which 
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it  usually  did,  he  had,  at  least,  a  pocket- 
ful of  receipts,  and  might  see  lying  in  the 
next  harbour  the  very  ship  that  mi  lb 
carry  his  entire  harvest  and  his  last  cow 
to  England. 

What  wonder  that  bo  many  farmers 
gave  up  the  effort  in  despair,  and  sunk  to 
paupers?  Many  Celts  M'erc  cleared  off 
i : 1 1 s  year,  and  the  campaign  was  so  far 
successful. 

The  winter  of  1846-47,  and  succeeding 
■pring,  were  employed  in  a  series  of  utterly 
unavailing  attempts  to  use  the  "  Labour 
Kate  Act,"  so  as  to  afford  some  sensible 
relief  to  the  famishing  people.  Sessions 
'..iii'  held,  as  provided  by  the  Act,  and 
the  landed  proprietors  liberally  imposed 
rates  to  repay  such  Government  advances 
as  they  thought  needful  ;  but  the  unin- 
telligible directions  constantly  interrupted 
tliein.  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  ]>casantry, 
in  the  wild  blind  hope  of  public  relief, 
were  abandoning  their  farms,  and  letting 
the  land  lie  idle. 

Even  the  Tory  or  British  party  in 
Ireland  furnish  ample  testimony  to  this 
deplorable  state  of  things.  From  Limerick 
we  learn,  through  the  Dublin  Evening 
Mail:— 

M  There  is  not  a  labourer  employed  in 
the  county  except  on  public  works  ;  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  lands 
n  maining  untilled  and  unsown  for  the 
next  year." 

In  Cork,  writes  the  Cork  Constitution : — 
"  The  good  intentions  of  the  Government 
are  frustrated  by  the  worst  regulations — 
regulations  which,  diverting  labour  from 
its  legitimate  channels,  left  the  fields 
without  hands  to  prepare  them  for  the 
harvest." 

At  a  Presentment  Session  in  Shana- 
golden,  after  a  hopeless  discussion  as  to 
what  possible  meaning  could  be  latent  in 
the  Castle  "instructions,"  and  "supple- 
mental instructions,"  the  Knight  of  Glin, 
a  landlord  of  those  parts,  said  that, 
"while  on  the  subject  of  mistakes,"  he 
might  as  well  mention,  "on  the  Glin 
Road  some  people  are  filling  up  the 
original  cutting  of  a  hill  with  the  stuff 
they  had  taken  out  of  it.  That's  another 
slice  out  of  our  £450  " — 

Which  he  and  the  other  proprietors  of 
that  barony  had  to  pay.  For  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  the  advances  under 
this  Act  were  to  be  strictly  loans,  repay- 
able by  the  rates  secured  by  the  whole 
value  of  the  land,  and  at  higher  interest 
than  the  Government  borrowed  the  money 
so  advanced. 

The  innocent  Knight  of  Glin  ascribed 
the  perversions  of  labour  to  "mistake." 
But  there  was  no  mistake  at  all.     Dig- 


ging holes  and  filling  them  up  again  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  work  prescribed  in 
such  case  by  the  principles  of  political 
economy;  and  then  there  were  innumer- 
able regulations  to  be  attended  to  before 
even  this  kind  of  work  could  be  given. 
The  Board  of  Works  would  have  the 
roads  torn  up  with  such  tools  as  they 
approved  of,  and  none  other — that  is,  with 
picks  and  short  shovels  ;  and  picks  and 
short  shovels  were  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, and  sent  over  by  ship-loads  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  hard- 
ware merchants  in  Birmingham.  Often 
there  were  no  adequate  supply  of  these 
on  the  spot ;  then  the  work  was  to  be 
Uuk'VOOrh.  and  the  poor  people,  delving 
macadamized  roads  with  spades  and  turf- 
cutters,  could  not  earn  as  much  as  would 
keep  them  alive,  though  luckily  they  were 
thereby  disabled  from  destroying  so  much 
good  road. 

That  all  interests  in  the  country  were 
swiftly  rushing  to  ruin  was  appareut  to 
all.  A  committee  of  lords  and  gentle- 
men was  formed,  called  "  Reproductive 
Committee,"  to  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment that,  if  the  country  was  to  tax 
itself  to  supply  public  work,  the  labour 
ought,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  tasks  that  might  be  of  use. 
This  movement  was  so  far  successful  that 
it  elicited  a  letter  from  the  Castle,  author- 
izing such  application,  but  with  supple 
mental  instructions  so  intricate  and  occult 
that  this  also  was  fruitless. 

And  the  people  perished  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  The  famine  of  1847  was  far 
more  terrible  and  universal  than  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  Whig  Govern- 
ment, bound  by  political  economy,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  interfere  with  market 
prices,  and  the  merchants  and  specula- 
tors were  never  so  busy  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  In  this  year  it  was  that 
the  Irish  famine  began  to  be  a  world's 
wonder,  and  men's  hearts  were  moved  in 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  by  the 
recital  of  its  horrors.  The  London  Illus- 
trated Ncwh  begau  to  be  adorned  with  en- 
gravings of  tottering  windowless  hovels  in 
Skibbereen,  and  elsewhere,  with  naked 
wretches  dying  on  a  truss  of  wet  straw; 
and  the  constant  language  of  English 
ministers  and  members  of  Parliament 
created  the  impression  abroad  that  Ire- 
land was  in  need  of  alms,  and  nothing 
but  alms;  whereas  Irishmen  themselves 
uniformly  protested  that  what  they  re- 
quired was  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  so  that 
the  English  might  cease  to  devour  their 
substance. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
English  people  were  faring  all  this  while; 
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and  whether  "  that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  as  it  is  called,  suffered  much 
by  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  in  Europe. 
Authentic  data  upon  this  point  are  to  he 
found  in  the  financial  statement  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  February,  1847.  In  that 
statement  he  declares,  and  he  tells  it,  he 
says,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  "the 
English  people  and  working  classes" 
were  steadily  growing  more  comfortable, 
nay,  more  luxurious  in  their  style  of 
living.  He  goes  into  particulars  even, 
to  show  how  rapidly  a  taste  for  good 
things  spreads  amongst  English  labourers, 
and  bids  his  hearers  "  recollect  that  con- 
sumption could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
attributing  it  to  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes,  but  must  have  arisen  from  the 
consumption  of  the  large  body  of  the 
people  and  the  working  classes." 

In  the  matter  of  cojte,  they  had  used 
nearly  seven  million  pounds  of  it  more 
than  they  did  in  1843.  Of  butter  and 
cheese  they  devoured  double  as  much 
within  the  year  as  they  had  done  three 
years  before  within  the  same  period.  "  I 
will  next,"  says  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  "take  currants"  (for  currants 
are  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an 
English  labourer,  who  must  have  his 
pudding  on  Sunday  at  least);  and  we  find 
that  the  quantity  of  currants  used  by  the 
"  body  of  the  people  and  working  classes  " 
had  increased  in  three  years,  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  hundred- 
weight to  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  hundredweight  by  the  year. 
Omitting  other  things,  we  come  to  the 
Chancellor's  statement,  that  since  1843 
the  consumption  of  tea  had  increased  by 
live  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  they  had  as  much 
beef  and  bacon  as  they  could  eat,  and 
bread  a  discretion,  and  beer ! 

This  statement  was  read  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood  at  the  end  of  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  announced  the  necessity  of 
raising  an  additional  loan  to  keep  life  in 
some  of  the  surviving  Irish;  and  he  read 
it  expressly  in  order  "to  dispel  some 
portion  of  the  gloom  which  had  been  cast 
over  the  minds  of  members,"  by  being 
told  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue 
must  go  to  pay  interest  on  a  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  national  debt.  And  the  gloom 
was  dispelled;  and  honourable  members 
comforted  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  whatever  be  the  nominal  debt  of 
the  country,  after  all,  a  man  of  the 
working  classes  can  ask  no  more  than  a 
good  dinner  every  day,  and  a  pudding  on 
Sundays. 

One  would   not   grudge  the    English 


labourer  his  dinner  or  his  tea.  And  we 
refer  to  his  excellent  table  only  to  bid 
the  reader  remark  that  during  those  same 
three  years,  exactly  as  fast  as  the  English, 
people  and  working  classes  advanced  to 
luxury,  the  Irish  people  and  working 
classes  sank  to  starvation ;  and  further, 
that  the  Irish  people  were  still  sowing 
and  reaping  what  they  of  the  sister 
island  so  contentedly  devoured,  to  tho 
value  of  at  least  £17,000,000  sterling. 

As  an  English  farmer,  artizan,  or 
labourer  began  to  insist  on  tea  in  tho 
morning  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  an 
Irish  farmer,  artizan,  or  labourer,  found 
it  necessary  to  live  on  one  meal  a  day; 
for  every  Englishman  who  added  to  his 
domestic  expenditure  by  a  pudding  thrico 
a  week,  an  Irishman  had  to  retrench 
his  to  cabbage  leaves  and  turnip  tops;  as 
dyspepsia  creeps  into  England,  dysentery 
ravages  Ireland  ;  "  and  the  exact  cor- 
relative of  a  Sunday  dinner  in  England  is 
a  coroner's  inquest  in  Ireland." 

Ireland,  however,  was  to  have  "  alms." 
The  English  would  not  see  their  useful 
drudges  perish  at  their  very  door  for 
want  of  a  trifle  of  alms.  So  the  ministry 
announced  in  this  month  of  February  a 
new  loan  of  ten  millions,  to  he  used  from 
time  to  time  for  relief  of  Irish  famine — 
the  half  of  the  advances  to  be  repaid  by 
rates,  the  other  half  to  be  a  grant  from 
the  Treasury  to  feed  able-bodied  paupers 
for  doing  useless  work,  or  no  work  at 
all.  As  to  this  latter  half  of  the  ten 
millions,  English  newspapers  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  said  that  it  was  so 
much  English  money  granted  to  Ireland. 
This  of  course  was  a  falsehood.  It  was  a 
loan  raised  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  on 
a  mortgage  of  the  taxation  of  the  three 
kingdoms;  and  the  principal  of  it,  like 
the  rest  of  the  "  national  debt,"  was  not 
intended  to  be  ever  repaid  ;  and  as  for 
the  interest,  Ireland  would  have  to  pay 
her  proportion  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  last  Act  was  the  third  of  tho 
"relief  measures"  contrived  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  the  most  de- 
structive of  all.  It  was  to  be  put  in 
operation  as  a  system  of  out-door  relief ; 
and  the  various  local  boards  of  Poor  law 
guardians,  if  they  could  only  understand 
the  documents,  were  to  have  some  ap- 
parent part  in  its  administration,  but  all,  as 
usual,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  of  a  new 
Board — namely,  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  an 
engineer;  Sir  Randolph  Kouth,  Com- 
missary-General ;  Mr.  Twisleton,  a  Poor 
Law  Commissioner;  two  Colonels,  called 
Jones  and  M'Gregor,  police  inspectors; 
and  Mr.  Redington,  Under-Secretary. 
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In  the  administration  of  this  8}rstem 
there  were  to  be  many  thousands  of 
otticials,  great  and  small.  The  largest 
salaries  were  for  Englishmen,  hut  the 
smaller  were  held  up  as  an  object  of 
ambition  to  Irishmen  ;  and  it  i8  very 
humiliating  to  remember  what  etgef  and 
greedy  multitudes  were  always  canvassing 
and  pet  binning  ior  ti 

In  the  new  Act  of  the  out-door  relief 
there  was  one  significant  clause.      I 
that  if  any  farmer  who  held  land  should  be 
forced  to  apply  for  aid  under  this  Act,  for 
himself  and  his  family,  he  should  not  have ' 
it  until  he  had  first  given  up  all  his  land  I 
to  the  landlord — except  one  quarter  of  an  I 
acre.      It  was    called    the    quarter-acre  I 
clause,  and  was  found  the  most  efb 
and  the  cheapest  of  all  the  Ejectment  Acts. 
Farms   were   thereafter  daily    given    u:>. 
without  the  formality  of  a  notice  to  quit, 
or  summons  before  quarter  sessions. 

i  in  the  6th  of  March,  there  were  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  I 
families  on  the  public  works.  Provision 
was  mail«' by  the  la-t-recited  Aet  for  dis- 
missing these  in  hatches.  On  the  lOtfe  Of 
April,  the  number  was  reduced  to  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
Afterwards,  batches  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  so  were  in  like  manner  dismissed. 
Most  of  these  had  now  neither  house  nor 
home;  and  their  only  resource  was  in  the 
out-door  relief.  For  this  they  were  in- 
eligible, if  they  held  but  one  rood  of  land. 
Under  the  new  law  it  was  able-bodied 
idlers  only  who  were  to  be  fed — to  at- 
tempt to  till  even  a  rood  of  ground  was 
death. 

lily,  butsurely,  the  "Government" 
was  working  out  its  calculation:  and  the 
product  anticipated  by  "political  circles" 
waa  likely  to  come  out  about  September, 
in  round  numbers— two  inillwns  of  J  rush 

That  "Government  "  had  at  length  got 
into   its  own  hands  all  the   means   and 
materials   for  working  this  problem,    is 
HOW   plain.      There  was   no   longer  any 
danger  of  the  elements  of  the  account 
being  disturbed  by  external  interference 
of  any  kind.     At  one  time,  indeed,  there 
were  odds  against  the  Government  sum  I 
coming  out  right;    for  charitable  people  I 
in  England  and  America,  indignant  at  the 
thought  of  a  nation  perishing  of  political 
economy,  did  contribute  generously,  and 
did  full  surely  believe  that  every  pound 
they  subscribed  would  give  Irish  famine 
twenty  shillings   worth   of  bread ;    they  | 
thought  so,  and   poured  in   their  contri- : 
butious,  and  their  prayers  and  blessings  I 
with  them. 

In  vain !   "  Government "  and  political 


economy  got  hold  of  the  contributions, 
and  disposed  of  them  in  such  fashion  as 
to  prevent  their  deranging  the  calculations 
of  political  circles. 

For  example,  the  vast  supplies  of  food 
purchased  by  the  "  British  Relief  Ai 
tion,"  with  the  money  of  charitable  Chris- 
tians in  England,  were  everywhere  locked 
up  in  Government  stores.  Government, 
it  seems,  contrived  to  influence  or  control 
the  managers  of  that  fund;  and  thus 
there  were  thousands  of  tons  of  food  rot- 
ting within  the  stores  of  Haulbowline,  at 
Con  Harbour;  and  tens  of  thousands 
rotting  without.  For  the  market  must 
be  followed,  not  led  (to  the  prejudice  of 
Liverpool  merchants!)— private  •] 
tion  must  not  be  disappointed,  nor  the 
calculations  of  political  circles  Calcined  I 

All  the  nations  of  the  earth  might  be 
defied  to  feed  or  relieve  Ireland,  bi 
such  a  Government  as  this.  America  tried 
another  plan.  The  ship  Jamettovm  sailed 
into  Cork  Harbour,  and  discharged  a  large 
Oarge,  which  actually  began  to  come  into 
consumption ;  when  lo!  Free  Tredi 
other  familiar  demon  of  Government — 
Free  Trade,  that  carried  off  our  own  liar- 
vests  of  the  year  before — comes  in,  freight! 
another  ship,  and  carries  off  from  Cork  to 
Liverpool  a  cargo  against  the  American 
cargo.  For  the  private  speculators  ninU 
be  compensated  ;  the  markets  must  not  bo 
led;  if  these  Americans  will  not  uive  Eng- 
land their  corn  to  lock  up,  I 
feats  them  by  "  the  natural  laws  of 
trade!"  So  many  Briarean  hands  has 
Government— so  surely  do  oiheial  persons 
work  their  account. 

Private  charity,  one  might  think,  in  a 
country  like  Ireland,  would  put  out  the 
calculating  Government  sadly;  but  that, 
too,  was  brought  in  great  measure  under 
control.  The  "Temporary  Relief  Act," 
talking  of  eight  millions  of  money  (to  be 
used  if  needed) — distributing,  like  Cuiiia  an 
Sybil,  its  mystic  leaves  by  the  myriad 
and  the  million — setting  charitable  people 
everywhere  to  con  its  pamphlets,  and 
compare  clause  with  clause — putting  every- 
body in  terror  of  its  rates,  and  in  horror 
of  its  inspectors — was  likely  to  pass  the 
summer  bravely.  It  would  begin  to  be 
partly  understood  about  August,  would 
expire  in  September; — and  in  September 
the  "persons  connected  with  Govern- 
ment "  expected  their  round  two  millions 
of  carcases. 

A  further  piece  of  the  machinery,  all 
working  to  the  same  great  end,  was  the 
"  Vagrancy  Act,"  for  the  punishment  of 
vagrants— that  is,  of  about  four  millions 
of  the  inhabitants — by  hard  labour,  "for 
any  time  not  exceeding  one  month. " 
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Many  poor  people  were  escaping  to 
England,  as  deck  passengers,  on  board 
the  numerous  steamers,  hoping  to  earn 
their  living  by  labour  there;  but  "Gov- 
ernment" took  alarm  about  typhus  fever 
— a  disease  not  intended  for  England. 
Orders  in  Council  were  suddenly  issued, 
subjecting  all  vessels  having  deck  pas- 
•  to  troublesome  examination  and 
quarantine,  thereby  quite  stopping  up 
that  way  of  escape ;  and,  six  days  after- 
wards, four  steamship  companies,  between 
England  and  Ireland,  on  request  of  the 
Government,  raised  the  rate  of  passage 
for  deck  passengers.  Cabin  passengers 
were  not  interfered  with  in  any  way ;  for, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  cabin  passengers  from  Ire- 
land who  spend  in  England  live  millions 
Sterling  p<  r  annum. 

Whither  now  were  the  people  to  fly? 
Where  to  hide  themselves?  They  had  no 
money  to  emigrate,  no  food,  no  land,  no 
roof  over  them,  no  hoi>e  before  them. 
They  began  to  envy  the  lot  of  those  who 
had  died  in  the  first  year's  famine.  The 
poor  houses  were  all  full,  and  much  more 
than  full.  Each  of  them  was  an  hospital 
for  typhus  fever ;  and  it  was  very  com- 
mon for  three  fever  patients  to  be  in  one 
bed,  some  dead,  and  others  not  yet  dead. 
Parishes  all  over  the  country  being  ex- 
hausted by  rates,  refused  to  provide 
coffins  for  the  dead  paui>ers,  and  they  were 
thrown  coffinless  into  holes  ;  but  in  some 

J>arishes  (in  order  to  have,  at  least,  the 
ook  of  decent  interment),  a  coffin  was 
made  with  its  bottom  hinged  at  one  side, 
and  closed  at  the  other  by  a  latch — the 
uses  of  which  are  obvious. 

It  would  be  easy  to  horrify  the  reader 
with  details  of  this  misery;  but  let  it  be 
enough  to  give  the  results  in  round  num- 
bers. Cire.it  efforts  were  this  year  made 
■0  give  relief  by  private  charity;  and 
sums  contributed  in  that  way  by  Irish- 
men themselves  far  exceeded  all  that  was 
sent  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  be- 
sides. As  for  the  ship-loads  of  corn  gene- 
rously sent  over  by  Americans,  it  has  been 
already  shown  how  the  benevolent  object 
was  defeated.  The  moment  it  appeared 
in  any  port,  prices  became  a  shade  lower ; 
and  so  much  the  more  grain  was  carried 
otf  from  Ireland  by  "  free  trade."  It  was 
not  foreign  corn  that  Ireland  wanted — it 
was  the  use  of  her  own;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  repeal  of  the  Union. 

The  arrangements  and  operations  of  the 
Union  had  been  such  that  Ireland  was 
bleeding  at  every  vein ;  her  life  was  rush- 
ing out  at  every  pore;  so  that  the  money 
sent  to  her  for  charity  was  only  so  much 
added  to  landlords'  rents  and  English- 
men's profits.    The  American  corn  was 


only  so  much  given  as  a  handsome  present 
to  the  merchants  and  speculators —that 
is,  the  English  got  it. 

But  no  Irishman  begged  the  world  for 
alms.  The  benevolence  of  Americans, 
and  Australians,  and  Turks,  and  Negro 
slaves,  was  excited  by  the  appeals  of  the 
English  press  and  English  members  of 
Parliament ;  and  in  Ireland  many  a  check 
burned  with  shame  and  indignation  at  our 
country  being  thus  held  up  to  the  world, 
by  the  people  who  were  feeding  on  our 
vitals,  as  abject  beggsn  of  broken  victuals. 
The  Repeal  Association,  low  as  it  had 
fallen,  never  sanctioned  this  mendicancy. 
The  true  nationalists  of  Ireland,  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  that  Association,  and 
had  formed  another  society,  the  "  Irish 
Confederation,"  never  ceased  to  expose  the 
real  nature  of  these  British  dealings — 
never  ceased  to  repudiate  and  disavow  the 
British  beggarly  appeals;  although  they 
took  care  to  express  warm  gratitude  for 
the  well-nie.int  charity  of  foreign  nations  ; 
and  never  ceased  to  proclaim  that  the  sole 
and  all-sufficient  "  relief  measure  "  for  the 
country  would  be,  that  the  English  should 
let  us  alone. 

On  the  lGth  of  March,  for  example,  a 
lIUHllillfJ  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  assem- 
bled, by  public  requisition,  at  the  Music 
Hall,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
expressly  to  consider  the  peril  of  the 
country,  and  petition  Parliament  for  pro- 
per remedies.  It  was  known  that  the 
|  conveners  of  the  meeting  contemplated 
nothing  more  than  suggestions  as  to  im- 

Sorting  grain  in  ships  of  war,  stopping 
istillation  from  grain,  and  other  trilics. 
Richard  O'Gormau  was  then  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Irish  Confederation ;  and 
being  a  citizen  of  Dublin,  he  resolved  to 
attend  this  meeting,  and  if  nobody  else 
should  say  the  right  word,  say  it  himself. 
After  some  helpless  talk  about  the  "mis- 
takes" and  "  infatuation"  of  Parliament, 
and  suggestions  for  change  in  various  de- 
tails, O^Gorman  rose,  and  in  a  powerful 
and  indignant  speech  moved  this  resolu- 
tion:— 

"  That  for  purposes  of  temporary  relief, 

as  well  as  permanent  improvement,  the  one 

great  want  and  demand  of  Ireland  is,  that 

!  foreign   legislators  and   foreign  ministers 

i  shall  no  longer  interfere  in  the  manage- 

j  ment  of  her  affairs." 

In  this  speech  he  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  being  the  "  murderers  of  the 
people,"  and  said:  — 

"  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has  suggested  that  the 
measures  of  Government  may  have  been 
adopted  under  an  infatuation.  I  believe 
there  is  no  infatuation.  I  hold  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  on  the  subject.    I  think  the 
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British  Government  are  doiny  wluit  they 
intend  to  t/o." 

Another  citizen  of  Dublin  seconded  Mr. 
O'Gorman'8  resolution,  and  the  report  of 
his  observations  has  these  sentences: — 

"  1  have  listened  with  paiu  and  disap- 
pointment to  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
purporting  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  called  at  such  a  crisis,  and  to 
deliberate  upon  so  grave  a  subject,  yet  at 
which  the  resolutions  and  speakers,  as 
with  one  consent,  have  carefully  avoided 
■peaking  out  what  nine-tenths  of  us  feel 
to  be  the  plain  truth  in  this  matter.  But 
the  truth,  my  lord,  must  be  told  — and  the 
truth  is,  that  Ireland  starves  and  perishes, 
simply  l>ecause  the  English  have  eaten  us 
out  of  house  and  home.  Moreover,  that 
all  the  legislation  of  their  Parliament  is, 
and  will  be,  directed  to  this  one  end— to 
enable  them  hereafter  to  cat  us  out  of 
house  and  home  as  heretofore.  It  is  for 
that  sole  end  they  have  laid  their  grasp 
upon  Ireland,  and  it  is  for  that,  and  that 
alone,  they  will  try  to  keep  her." 

Greatly  to  the  consternation  of  the  quiet 
and  submissive  gentleman  who  had  con- 
vened the  meeting,  O'Gorman's  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  overwhelming  accla- 
mation. 

Take  another  illustration  of  the  spirit 
in  which  British  charity  was  received  by 
the  Irish  people.  The  harvest  of  Ireland 
was  abundant  and  superabundant  in  1847, 
■I  it  had  been  the  year  before.  The  pro- 
blem was,  as  before,  to  get  it  quietly  and 
peacefully  over  to  England.  First,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  issued  a  form 
of  thanksgiving  for  an  "abundant  har- 
vest," to  be  read  in  all  churches  on  Sun- 
day, the  17th  of  October.  One  Trevelyan, 
a  Treasury  clerk,  had  been  sent  over  to 
Ireland  on  some  pretence  of  business,  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  landed  was 
to  transmit  to  England  a  humble  intreaty 
that  the  Queen  would  deign  to  issue  a 
Boyal  "  Letter,"  asking  alms  in  all  the 
churches  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving.  The 
petition  was  complied  with  ;  the  Times 
grumbled  against  those  eternal  Irish  beg- 
gars; and  the  affair  was  thus  treated  in 
the  Nation,  which  certainly  spoke  for  the 
people  more  authentically  than  any  other 
journal : — 

"Cordially,  eagerly,  thankfully,  we 
agree  with  the  English  Times,  in  this  one 
resj>ect — there  ought  to  be  no  alms  fur  Ire- 
land. 

"  It  is  an  impudent  proposal,  and  ought 
to  be  rejected  with  scorn  and  contumely. 
We  are  sick  of  this  eternal  begging.  If 
but  one  voice  in  Ireland  should  be  raised 
against  it,  that  voice  shall  be  ours.  To 
morrow,  to-morrow,  over  broad  England, 


Scotland,  and  Wales,  the  people  who  de- 
vour our  substance  from  year  to  year  nro 
to  oiler  up  their  canting  thanksgivings  for 
our  'abundant  harvest,'  and  fling  us  cer- 
tain crumbs  aud  crusts  of  it  for  charity. 
Now,  if  any  church-going  Englishman  will 
hearken  to  us,  if  we  may  be  supposed  in 
any  degreo  to  speak  for  our  countrymen, 
we  put  up  our  petition  thus:  '  Keep  your 
alms,  ye  canting  robbers — button  your 
pockets  uj>on  the  Irish  plunder  that  is  in 
them — and  let  the  begging-box  p.iss  on. 
Neither  as  loans  nor  as  alms  w  ill  we  take 
that  which  is  our  own.  We  spit  upon  the 
benevolence  that  robs  us  of  a  pound,  and 
flings  back  a  ]>enny  in  charity.  Contri- 
bute now  if  you  will — these  will  be  your 
thanks!' 

"But  who  has  craved  this  charity? 
Why,  the  Queen  of  England,  and  her 
Privy-Council,  and  two  officers  of  her  I  Gov- 
ernment, named  Trevelyan  and  Bnrgoyne! 
No  Irishman,  that  we  know  of,  has  I 
alms  from  England. 

"But  the  English  insist  on  our  remain- 
ing beggars.  Charitable  souls  that  they 
are!  they  like  better  to  give  us  charity 
than  let  us  earn  our  bread.  And  consider 
the  time  when  this  talk  of  almsgiving 
begins:  our  '  abundant  harvest,'  for  which 
they  arc  to  thank  God  to-morrow,  is  still 
here  ;  and  there  has  been  talk  of  1, 
it  here.  So  they  say  to  one  another: 
'  Go  to;  let  us  promise  them  charity  and 
church  subscriptions — they  are  a  nation  of 
beggars — they  would  rather  have  alms 
than  honest  earnings — let  us  talk  of  cUwt, 
and  they  will  send  us  the  bread  from  their 
tables,  the  cattle  from  their  pastures,  and 
the  coats  from  their  backs.' 

"We  charge  the  'Government,'  we 
charge  the  Cabinet  Council  at  Osborne 
House,  with  this  base  plot.  We  tell  our 
countrymen  that  a  man  named  Trevelyan, 
a  Treasury  clerk— the  man  who  advised 
and  administered  the  Labour-I!ate  Act — 
that  this  Trevelyan  has  been  sent  to  Ire- 
land, that  he,  an  Englishman,  may  send 
over  from  this  side  the  Channel  a  petition 
to  the  charitable  in  England.  We  arc  to 
be  made  to  beg,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
The  Queen  begs  for  us;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  begs  for  us;  and  they  actually 
send  a  man  to  Ireland  that  a  veritable 
Irish  begging  petition  may  not  be  a  want- 
ing. 

"  From  Salt  Hill  Hotel,  at  Kingstown, 
this  piteous  cry  goes  forth  to  England. 
'  In  justice,'  Trevelyan  says,  '  to  those 
who  have  appointed  a  general  collection 
in  the  churches  on  the  17th,  and  still  more 
in  pity  to  the  unhappy  people  in  the  West- 
ern districts  of  Ireland,'  he  implores  his 
countrymen  to  have  mercy;  aud  gets  his 
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letter  published  in  the  London  papers 
(along  with  another  from  Sir  John  Bur- 
goj'ne),  to  stimulate  the  charity  of  those 
good  and  well-fed  Christians  who  will 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  benevo.euce  to-morrow. 

"Once  more,  then,  we  scorn,  we  re- 
pulse, we  curse,  all  English  alms;  and  only 
wish  these  sentiments  of  ours  could  reach, 
before  noon  to-morrow,  every  sanctimon- 
ious thanksgiver  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed." 

In  the  same  number  the  Nation  took  the 
pains  to  collect  and  present  statistics  by 
which  it  appeared  that  every  day,  one  day 
with  another,  twenty  large  steamships, 
not  counting  sailing  vessels,  left  Ireland 
for  England,  all  laden  with  that  "  abun- 
dant harvest,"  for  which  the  English,  in- 
deed, might  well  give  thanks  in  their 
churches. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  the 
English  Government  and  people  really  and 
truly  did  endeavour  to  relieve  the  famine 
in  their  sister  country,  that  generosity 
met  a  most  ungrateful  return— from  a 
people,  too,  who  are  proverbially  warm- 
hearted. 

For  the  famine  of  1847,  it  is  only  need- 
ful to  add  that,  during  this  year,  coroners' 
juries  in  several  counties  repeatedly,  on 
inquests  over  famine-slain  corpses,  found, 
upon  their  oaths,  verdicts  of  "  Wilful 
Murder  against  John  Kussell,  commonly 
called  Lord  John  Russell,''  he  beiog  then 
the  Queen's  Prime  Minister. 

The  verdict  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  the  crime  quite  manifest;  but  as  there 
was  no  power  to  bring  the  criminal  over 
to  Ireland  for  trial,  and  as  there  would 
have  been  no  use  in  arraigning  him  before 
an  English  jury,  he  was  never  brought  to 
justice. 

It  is  essential  that  foreign  nations 
should  never  believe,  for  the  future, 
(what  the  English  press  has  diligently 
inculcated),  that  our  people,  when  smitten 
by  famine,  fell  a-begging  from  England 
or  from  America.  Let  them  never  nere- 
after  wonder  when  they  meet  with  Irish- 
men ungrateful  for  the  "  relief  measures" 
—and,  above  all,  if  Ireland  should  again 
starve  (as  she  is  most  likely  to  do),  and 
should  still  be  under  British  dominion,  let 
them  never  send  her  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a 
dollar  of  money.  Neither  bushel  nor 
dollar  wil  1  ever  reach  her. 

In  February,  1847,  and  amidst  the 
deepest  gloom  and  horror  of  the  famine, 
O'Connell,  old,  sick,  and  heavydaden,  left 
Ireland,  and  left  it  for  ever.  Physicians 
in  London  recommended  a  journey  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  O'Connell  himself 
desired  to  see  the  Pope  before  he  died,  and 
to  breathe  out  his  soul  at  Rome,  in  the 


choicest  odour  of  sanctity.  By  slow  and 
painful  stages  he  proceeded  only  as  far  as 
Genoa,  and  there  died  on  the  15th  of  May. 

For  those  who  were  not  close  witnesses 
of  Irish  politics  in  that  day — who  did  not 
see  how  vast  this  giant  figure  loomed  in 
Ireland  and  in  England  for  a  generation 
and  a  half— it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  strong  emotion  caused  by  his  death, 
both  in  friends  and  enemies.  Yet,  for  a 
whole  year  before,  he  had  sunk  low  in- 
deed. His  power  had  departed  from  him ; 
and  in  presence  of  the  terrible  apparition 
of  his  perishing  country,  he  had  seemed  to 
shrink  and  wither.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  helpless  than  his  speeches  in 
Conciliation  Hall,  and  his  appeals  to  the 
British  Parliament  during  that  time  ;  yet, 
as  1  before  said,  he  never  begged  alms  for 
Ireland — he  never  fell  so  low  as  that ;  and 
the  last  sentences  of  the  very  last  letter  he 
ever  penned  to  the  Association  still  pro- 
claim the  true  doctrine  : — 

"  It  will  not  be  until  after  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  the  regret  will 
arise  that  more  was  not  done  to  save  a 
sinking  nation. 

"How  different  would  the  scene  be  if 
we  had  our  own  Parliament — taking  care 
of  our  own  people — of  our  own  resources. 
But,  alas!  alas!  it  is  scarcely  ]»ermitted 
to  think  of  these,  the  only  sure  preventa- 
tives of  misery,  and  the  only  sure  instru- 
ments of  Irish  prosperity." 

To  no  Irishman  can  the  wonderful  life 
of  O'Connell  fail  to  be  impressive— from 
the  day  when,  a  fiery  and  thoughtful  boy, 
he  sought  the  cloisters  of  St.  Omers  for 
the  education  which  penal  laws  denied 
him  in  his  own  land,  on  through  the  mani- 
fold struggles  and  victories  of  his  earlier 
career,  as  he  broke  and  flung  off,  with  a 
kind  of  haughty  impatience,  link  after 
link  of  the  social  and  political  chain  that 
six  hundred  years  of  steady  British  policy 
had  woven  around  every  limb  and  muscle 
of  his  country,  down  to  that  supreme 
moment  of  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
himself  and  for  Ireland,  when  he  laid  down 
his  burden  and  closed  his  eyes.  Beyond 
a  doubt  his  death  was  hastened  by  the 
misery  of  seeing  his  proud  hopes  dashed 
to  the  earth,  and  his  well-beloved  people 
perishing;  for  there  dwelt  in  that  brawny 
frame  tenderness  and  pity  soft  as  a 
woman's.  To  the  last  he  laboured  on  the 
"  Relief  Committees  "  of  Dublin,  and 
thought  every  hour  lost  unless  employed 
in  rescuing  some  of  the  doomed. 

O'Connell's  body  rests  in  Ireland,  but 
without  his  heart.  He  gave  orders  that 
the  heart  should  be  removed  from  his 
body  and  sent  to  Rome.  The  funeral  was 
a  great  and  mournful  procession  through 
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the  streets  of  Dublin  ;  and  it  will  show  how 
wide  was  the  alienation  which  divided 
him  from  his  former  confederates,  that, 
when  t >  i'titii  signified  a  wish  to 
the  obsequies,  a  public  letter  from  John 
U'<  'onnell  sullenly  forbade  him. 

In  the  year  1N47  great  and  siv 
exertions  were  used  to  naks  sure  that  the 
next  year  should  he  n  year  of  famine  too. 
This  was  effected  tnainly  by  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  "  out-do,,  r  relief  "—to  ob- 
tain which  tenants  must  abandon  their 
lands  and  leave  them  entitled.  A  para- 
front  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fit/.patrick, 
priest  of  Skibbereen,  oontaii 
in  it  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  that 
year.  It  was  published  in  tlio  Freeman, 
March  12th:— 

"The  ground  continues  unsown  and 
uncultivated.  There  is  a  mutual  distrust 
:i  the  landlord  :uul  the  tenant. 
The  landlord  would  wish,  if  possible,  to 
get  up  his  land :  and  the  unfortunate 
tenant  is  anxious  to  stick  to  it  as  long  M 
he  can.  A  good  many,  however,  are 
giving  it  up,  and  preparing  for  America; 
and  these  are  the  subel  era  who 

have  still  a  little  mean- 

"A  gentleman  travelling  from    ! 
in-Ossory  to  Kilkenny,  one  bright  spring 
morning,  counts  at  both  ilieroad, 

in  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  'nine 
men  and  four  ploaghs  I    in  the 

fields;  but  sees  multitudes  of  wan  lab- 
ourers, 'beyond  the  power  of  computa 
tion  by  a  mail-car  passenger,'  labourim.' 
to  destroy  the  road  he  was  travelling  upon. 
It  was  a  'public  work.'" — Dublin  Even- 

In  the  same  month  of  March,  "the 
land,"  says  the  Mayo  Constitution,  "is 
one  vast  waste  :  a  soul  is  not  to  be  seen 
working  on  the  holdings  of  the  poor 
-  throughout  the  country,  and  those 
who  have  had  the  prudence  to  plough  or 
dig  the  ground,  are  in  /tar  of  throwing  in 
the  seed." 

When  the  new  "  Out-door  Relief  Act  " 
bei;an  to  be  applied,  with  its  memurahle 
quarter-acre  clause,  all  this  process  went 
on  with  wonderful  velocity,  and  millions 
of  people  were  soon  left  landless  and  home- 
less. That  they  should  be  left  landless 
and  homeless  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  British  policy;  but  then  there  was 
danger  of  the  millions  of  outcasts  becoming 
robbers  and  murderers.  Accordingly,  the 
next  point  was  to  clear  the  country  of 
them,  and  diminish  the  poor  rates,  by 
tm'n  i  ration. 

For,  though  they  were  perishing  fast  of 
hunger  and  typhus,  they  were  not  perish- 
ing fast  enough.  It  was  inculcated  by  the 
English  press  that  the  temperament  and 


disposition  of  the  Irish  people  fitted  then 
peculiarly  for  some  nntry  in  tho 

East,  or  in  the  West  — in  fact,  for  any 
country  but  their  own— that  Providence 
had  committed  some  mistake  in  causing 
them  to  he  horn  in  Ireland.  As  usual, 
the  Timet  was  foremost  in  finding  out 
this  singular  freak  of  nature.  Says  the 
Timet  (February  'Ji',  1847)  : — 

"  Remove  Irishmen  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  Indus— to  Delhi,  I- 
or   Trinconudee—  and  they  would   I 
more   in   their  element    there    than    in  a 
country  to  which  an  inexorable  J\de   ha$ 
■  d  them," 

Again,  a  Mr.  Murray,  a  Scotch  banker, 
i  pamphlet  upon  the  prop  i 
r  Ireland.      "The  surplus  p 
tion  of  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  "  have 
been  trained  precisely  for  tho 
which   the  unoccupied  regions   of 
America  require."     Which  might  i 

a  population  expressly  trained, 
and  that  prteistly,  to  suit  any  count 
Sept  their  own  ! 

But  these  ale  comparatively  private  and 
individual  suggestions.  In  April  i 
year,  however,  six  peers  and  twelvi 
moiiers,  who  call  themselves  Irish,  but 
who  include  among  them  such  "  Irishmen'1 
M  l>r.  Whately  and  Mr.  Godley,  laid  a 
scheme  before  Lord  John  Russell,  for  the 
transportation  of  one  million  and  a  half  of 
u  to  Canada,  at  a  cost  of  nino 
millions  sterling,  to  be  charged  on  "  Irish 
property,"  and  to  be  paid  by  an  income- 
tax. 

Again,  within  the  same  year,  a  few 
months  later,  a  "  Select ■(  omn 
a  very  select  one)  of  the  Hob 
brings  up  a  report  "  On  Colonization  from 
Ireland.''  Their  lordships  report  that  all 
former  committees  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
(with  one  exception)  had  agreed,  at  least 
on  this  point,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  "excess  of  labour."  They 
say:— 

"  They  have  taken  evidence  respecting 
the  state  of  Ireland,  of  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  (including*  ianada,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland), 
t  India  Islands,  New  South  Wales, 
Port  Philip,  South  Australia,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  On  some 
of  these  points  it  will  be  found  that  their 
inquiries  have  little  more  than  commenced; 
on  others,  that  those  inquiries  have  been 
carried  somewhat  nearer  to  completion  ; 
but  in  no  case  can  it  be  considered  that 

the  subject  is  yet  exhausted 

The  committee  are  fully  aware  that  they 
have  as  yet  examined  into  many  points 
but  superficially,  and  that  some — as,  for 
example,  the  state  of  the  Britiah  posses- 
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Bions  in  Southern  Africa,  and  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Natal— have  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered at  all.  Neither  have  they  obtained 
adequate  information  respecting  what  we 
sincerely  hope  may  hereafter  be  considered 
as  the  prospering  settlement  of  New  Zea- 
1'iii't.  The  important  discoveries  of  Sir  T. 
Mitchell  in  Australia  have  also  been  but 
slightly  noticed." 

It  appears  that  any  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  Ireland  naturally  called  their 
lordships  to  a  consideration  distant  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes. 

Their  lordships  further  declare  that  the 
emigration  which  they  recommend  must 
be  "voluntary" — and,  also,  that  "there 
was  a  deep  and  pervading  anxiety  for 
emigration  exhibited  by  the  people  them- 
selves." 

A  deep  and  pervading  anxiety  to  fly- 
to  escajie  any  whither  !  From  whom  ? 
Men  pursued  by  wild  beasts  Mill  show  a 
pervading  anxiety  to  go  anywhere  out  of 
reach.  If  a  country  be  made  too  hot  to 
hold  its  inhabitants,  they  will  be  will- 
ing even  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
sea. 

All  this  while,  that  there  were  from 
four  to  five  millions  of  acres  of  improv- 
able waste  lands  in  Ireland— and  even 
from  the  land  in  cultivation  Ireland  was 
exportiug  food  enough  every  year  to  sus- 
tain eight  millions  of  people  in  Eng- 
land. 

None  of  the  vast  public  schemes  of  emi- 
gration was  adopted  by  Parliament  in  its 
full  extent ;  though  aid  was,  from  time  to 
time,  given  to  minor  projects  for  that  end ; 
and  landlords  continued  very  busy  all 
this  year  and  the  next,  shipping  all  their 
"surplus  tenantry"  by  their  own  private 
resources,  thinking  it  cheaper  than  to 
maintain  them  by  rates.  The  Poor  law 
guardians,  also,  were  authorized  to  trans- 
port paupers,  and  to  appropriate  part  of 
the  rates  to  that  purpose. 

There  has  now  been  laid  before  the 
reader  a  complete  sketch,  at  least  in  out- 
line, of  the  British  famine  policy— expec- 
tation of  Government  s|>oon-feeding  at  the 
point  of  police  bayonets— shaking  the  far- 
mers loose  from  their  lands,  employing 
them  for  a  time  on  strictly  public  useless 
works,  then  disgorging  them  in  crowds  of 
one  hundred  thousand  at  a  time,  to  beg, 
or  rob,  or  ]>erish — then  "out-door  relief," 
administered  in  quantities  altogether  in- 
finitesimal in  proportion  to  the  need — 
then  that  universal  ejectment,  the  quarter- 
acre  law — then  the  corruption  of  the 
middle  class  by  holding  out  the  prize  of 
ten  thousand  new  Government  situations 
—  then  the  Vagrancy  Act,  to  make  crim- 1 
inals  of  all  houseless  wanderers — then  the 


"voluntary"  emigration  schemes — then 
the  omnipresent  ]>olice,  hanging  like  a 
cloudoverthe  houses  of  all  "suspected  per- 
sons " — that  is,  all  ]>ersons  who  still  kept 
a  house  over  their  heads— then  the  quar- 
antine regulations,  and  increased  fare  for 
deck  passengers  to  England,  thus  debarring 
the  doomed  race  from  all  escape  at  that 
side,  and  leaving  them  the  sole  alterna- 
tive— America  or  the  grave.  This  gives 
something  like  a  map  or  plan  of  the  in  I 
as  laid  out  and  surveyed  for  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  island. 

The  Irish  landlords  were  now  in  diro 
perplexity.  Many  of  them  were  good  and 
just  men;  but  the  vast  majority  were 
fully  identified  in  interest  with  the  British 
Government,  and  desired  nothing  so  mue!i 
as  to  destroy  the  population.  They  would 
not  consent  to  tenant-right ;  they  dared 
not  trust  themselves  in  Ireland  without  a 
British  army.  They  may  have  felt,  in- 
deed, that  they  were  themselves  both  in- 
jured and  insulted  by  the  whole  system 
of  English  legi.d  tio  1 ;  but  they  would 
submit  to  anything  rather  than  fraternize 
with  the  injured  Catholic  Celts.  A  few 
landlords  and  other  gentlemen  met  and 
formed  an  "Irish  Council;"  but  these 
were  soon  frightened  into  private  life 
■gain  by  certain  revolutionary  proposals 
of  some  members,  and  esjwcially  by  the 
very  name  of  tenant-right.  At  last,  about 
the  end  of  this  year,  seeing  that  anotlwr 
season's  famine  was  approach  in-.',  and 
knowing  that  violent  counsels  began  to 
prevail  amongst  the  extreme  section  of  the 
national  party,  the  landlords,  in  guilty 
and  cowardly  rage  and  fear,  called  on 
Parliament  for  a  new  Coercion  Act. 

From  this  moment  all  hope  that  the 
landed  gentry  would  stand  on  the  side  of 
Ireland  against  England  utterly  vanished. 
This  deadly  alliauce  between  the  landlords 
and  the  Government  brought  Irish  afi'airs 
to  a  crisis,  broke  up  the  "  Irish  Con- 
federation," (composed  of  the  extreme 
nationalists,  who  could  no  longer  exist  in 
the  Repeal  Association),  and  provoked  an 
attempt  at  insurrection. 

Before  going  further,  however,  three  facts 
should  be  mentioned :  First,  That  by  a 
careful  census  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  Ireland  for  this  year,  1847,  made  by 
Captain  Larcom,  as  a  Government  Com- 
missioner, the  total  value  of  that  produce 
was  £44,958,120  sterling;  which  would 
have  amply  sustained  double  the  entire 
people  of  the  island.*  This  return  is  given 
in  detail,  and  agrees  generally  with  an- 
other estimate  of  the  same,  prepared  by 

*  In  Thorn's  Official  Almanac  and  Directory,  the 
Government  has  taken  card  to  s-uppress  the  state- 
ment of  gross  amount. 
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John  Martin,  of  Loughorn,  in  the  County 
Down  —a  gentleman  whose  name  will  be 
mentioned  again  in  this  narrative.  Second, 
That  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  perished  this  year  of  famine, 
and  of  famine-typhus  ;*  and  two  hundred 
thousand  more  lied  beyond  the  sea  to  es- 
cape famine  and  fever.  Third,  That  the 
loans  for  relief  given  to  the  Public  Works 
and  Public  Commissariat  Departments  to 
be  laid  out  as  they  should  think  proper, 
and  to  be  repaid  by  rates  on  Irish  pro- 
perty, went  in  the  first  place  to  maintain 
ten  thousand  greedy  otlicials ;  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  funds  never 
reached  the  people  at  all,  or  reached  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ruin  and  exterminate 
them. 

A  kind  of  sacred  wrath  took  possession 
of  a  few  Irishmen  at  this  period.  'I  'hey 
rould  endure  the  horrible  scene  no  longer, 
and  resolved  to  cross  the  path  of  the 
I  iritish  car  of  conquest,  though  it  should 
crush  them  to  atoms. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 
1847—1848. 

Lord  Clarendon  Viceroy— Ills  Means  of  Insuring 
the  Sin]. mint  to  England  of  the  Usual  Tribute-  - 
User  Sort  of  Editors— Patronage  for 
r.itholic  Lawyers — Another  OMreJoa  Act  — 
Project!  for  Stopping  Export  of  (train — Arming 
—  Alarm  of  Government  —  Whigs  Active  in 
Coercion — French  Revolution  of  February 
Confederate  clubs — Deputation  from  Dublin  to 
Paris — O'Brien'sLast  Appearance  in  Parliament 
—Trials  of  O'Brien  ami  Meagher— Trial  of  Mit- 
chel— Packing  of  the  Jury— Bcign  of  Terror  in 
Dublin. 

T.\  the  summer  of  this  year,  1847.  Lord 
Clarendon  was  sent  over  as  Ix)rd-Lieu- 
tenant  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Ireland — 
just  as  Lord  Mountjoy  had  been  sent  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  wars  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth8  reign ;  and  by  the  same  means 
substantially — that  is,  by  corruption  of 
the  rich  and  starvation  of  the  poor.  The 
form  of  procedure,  indeed,  was  somewhat 
different  ;  for  English  statesmen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  not  learned  to  use 
the  weapons  of  "amelioration"  and 
"'political  economy;"  neither  had  they 
yet  established  the  policy  of  keeping  Ire- 
land as  a  store-farm  to  raise  wealth  for 
England.  Lord  Mountjoy's  system,  then, 
had  somewhat  of  a  rude  character ;  and 
he  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
sending  large  bodies  of  troops  to  cut  down 

*  The  deaths  by  famine  of  the  year  before,  we 
mny  set  down  at  three  hundred  thousand.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  numbers:  and 
when  the  Government  Commissioners  pretend  to  do 
so,  they  intend  deception. 


the  green  corn,  and  burn  the  houses.  In 
one  expedition  into  Leinster,  his  biog- 
rapher, Moryson,  estimates  that  he  de- 
stroyed "ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
corn,"  that  is,  wheat ;  an  amount  which 
might  now  be  stated  at  i'l'OO.OOO  worth. 
In  O'Cahan's  country,  iu  Ulster,  as  the 
same  Moryson  tells  us,  after  a  rtUB&Q  of 
Mountjoy  :  "  We  have  none  left  to  give 
ua  opposition,  nor  of  late  have  seen  any 
but  dead  carcases,  merely  starved  for  want 
of  meat."  So  that  Mountjoy  could  boast 
he  had  given  Ireland  to  Elizabeth  "nothing 
but  carcases  and  ashes." 

Lord  Clarendon's  method  was  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  his  slaughters  were  more  terrible 
in  the  end  than  Mountjoy's.  Again  there 
was  growing  upon  Irish  soil  a  noble  har- 
vest ;  but  it  had  been  more  economical  to 
carry  it  over  to  England  by  help  of  free 
trade  than  to  burn  it  ou  the  mound. 
The  problem  then  was,  as  it  had  been  the 
last  year,  and  the  year  before,  how  to  in- 
sure its  speedy  and  peaceful  transmission. 
Accordingly,  Lord  Clarendon  came  over 
with  conciliatory  speeches,  and  large  pro- 
fessions of  the  desire  of  "Government" 
now,  at  last,  to  stay  the  famine.  Sullen 
murmurs  had  been  heard,  and  even  open 
threats  and  urgent  recommendations  that 
the  Irish  harvest  must  not  be  suffered  to 
go  another  year  ;  and  there  were  rumours 
of  risings  in  the  harvest  to  break  up  the 
roads,  to  pull  down  the  bridges,  in  every 
way  to  stop  the  tracks  of  this  fatal  "com- 
merce ;"  rumours,  in  short,  of  an  insur- 
rection. Some  new  method,  then,  had  to 
be  adopted,  to  turn  the  thoughts  and 
hopes  of  that  too  credulous  people  once 
more  towards  the  "Government.  L>rd 
Clarendon  recommended  a  tour  of  agricul- 
tural "  lectures,"  the  expense  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  ltoyal  Agricultural 
Society,  aided  by  public  money.  The 
lecturers  were  to  go  upon  every  estate, 
call  the  people  together,  talk  to  them  of 
the  benevolent  intentionsof  his  Excellency, 
and  give  them  good  advice. 

The  poor  people  listened  respectfully, 
but  usually  told  the  lecturers  that  there 
was  no  use  in  following  that  excellent 
agricultural  advice,  as  they  were  all  go- 
ing to  be  turned  out  the  next  spring. 
These  lecturers  published  their  report— a 
most  amazing  picture  of  patient  suffering 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  official  insolence 
on  the  other.  One  Fitzgerald,  a  most 
energetic  lecturer,  full  of  Lie  big's  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  tells  us:  "They  all 
agreed  that  what  I  said  was  just ;  but 
they  always  had  some  excuse,  that  they 
could  not  get  seed,  or  had  nothing  to  live 
on  in  the  meantime." 
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And  a  Mr.  Goode,  who  was  also  in- 
structing the  West,  says: — 

' '  The  poor  people  here  appeared  to  be 
in  a  most  desponding  state:  they  always 
met  me  with  the  argument  that  there  was 
no  use  in  their  working  there,  for  they 
were  going  to  be  turned  out  in  spring,  and 
would  have  their  houses  pulled  down  over 
them.  I  used  to  tell  them  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that;  that  I  was  sent 
among  them  by  some  kind,  intelligent 
gentlemen,  barely  to  tell  them  what  course 
to  ]>ursue." 

That  was  all.  Lord  Clarendon  had  not 
sent  down  Mr.  Goode  to  lecture  on  ten- 
ant-right; and  the  people  had  no  business 
to  ohtrude  their  Jacobin  principles  upon 
a  Government  "  instructor."  They  might 
as  well  have  prated  to  him  about  repeal 
of  the  Union. 

Another  measure  of  Lord  Clarendon  was 
to  buy  support  at  the  press  with  secret- 
service  money.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Dublin  press,  this  was  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult matter.  The  Government  had,  at 
that  time,  only  one  leading  journal  in  the 
metropolis  on  which  it  could  surely  rely — 
the  Evening  Post.  Lord  Clarendon  wanted 
another  organ,  and  of  lower  species ;  for 
he  had  work  to  do  which  the  compara- 
tively respectable  Post  might  shrink  from. 
He  sought  out  a  creature  named  Birch, 
editor  of  the  World,  a  paper  which  was 
never  named  nor  alluded  to  by  any  reput- 
able journal  in  the  city.  This  Birch  lived 
by  hush-money,  or  black-mail  of  the  most 
infamous  kind — that  is,  extorting  money 
from  private  persons,  men  and  women,  by 
threats  of  inventing  and  publishing  scan- 
dalous stories  of  their  domestic  circles. 
He  had  been  tried  more  than  once  and 
convicted  of  this  species  of  swindling. 
"  I  then  offered  him  £100,  if  I  remember 
rightly, "  says  Lord  Clarendon,  *  "  for  it  did 
not  make  any  great  impression  on  me  at 
the  time.  He  said  that  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  I  think  it 
was  then  extended  to  about  £350. "  On 
further  examination,  hislordship  confessed 
that  he  had  paid  Birch  "further  sums" 
— in  short,  kept  him  regularly  in  pay; 
and,  finally,  on  Birch  bringing  suit  against 
him  for  the  balance  due  for  "work  and 
labour,"  had  paid  him  in  one  sum  £2000, 
at  the  same  time  taking  up  all  the  papers 
and  letters  (as  he  thought)  which  might 
bring  the  transaction  to  light.  Every- 
body can  guess  the  nature  of  Birch's  work 
and  labour,  and  quantum  meruit.  His 
duty  was  to  make  weekly  attacks  of  a 
private  and  revolting  nature  upon  Smith 
O'Brien,  upon  Mr.   Meagher,  upon  Mr. 

*  See  evidence  on  the  trial,  Birch  against  Sir  T. 
Redington. 


Mitchel,  and  every  one  else  who  was  pro- 
minent in  resisting  and  exposing  the  Gov- 
ernment measures.  Further,  the  public 
money  was  employed  in  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  the  World;  for,  otherwise, 
decent  persons  would  never  have  seen  it. 

It  was  long  afterwards  that  the  public 
learned  how  all  this  subterranean  agency 
had  come  to  light,  on  the  trial  of  one  of  the 
suits  which  Birch  was  forced  to  institute 
for  recovery  of  his  wages. 

A  third  measure  of  the  Viceroy  was — 
extreme  liberality  towards  Catholic  law- 
yers and  gentlemen  in  the  distribution  of 
patronage;  that  so  they  might  be  the  more 
effectually  bought  off  from  all  common  in- 
terest and  sympathy  with  the  "lower 
orders,"  and  might  stand  patiently  by 
and  see  their  people  slain  or  banished 
Amongst  others,  Mr.  Monahan,  an  indus- 
trious and  successful  Catholic  barrister, 
was  made  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
from  which  the  next  step  was  to  the  bench. 
Mr.  Monahan  became  a  grateful  and  use- 
ful servant  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

The  summer  of  '47  had  worn  through 
wearily  and  hopelessly.  All  endeavours 
to  rouse  the  landlord  class  to  exertion  en- 
tirely failed,  through  their  coward  fear  of 
an  outraged  and  plundered  people;  and, 
at  last,  when  out  of  the  vast  multitudes  of 
men  thrown  from  public  works,  houseless 
and  famishing,  a  few  committed  murders 
and  robberies,  or  shot  a  bailiff  or  an  in- 
coming tenant,  the  landlords  in  several 
counties  besought  for  a  new  Coercion  and 
Arms  Act,  so  as  to  make  that  code  more 
stringent  and  inevitable.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  but  too  happy  to  comply  with 
the  demand;  but  the  landlords  were  to 
give  something  in  exchange  for  this  se- 
curity. 

Addresses  of  confidence  were  voted  by 
Grand  Juries  and  county  meetings  of  land- 
lords. The  Irish  gentry  almost  unani- 
mously volunteered  addresses  denouncing 
repeal  and  repealers,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  Union.  At  the 
same  time  ejectment  was  more  active  than 
ever;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that, 
amongst  the  myriads  of  desperate  men 
who  then  wandered  houseless,  there  were 
some  who  would  not  die  tamely.  Before 
taking  their  last  look  at  the  sun,  they 
could,  at  least,  lie  in  wait  for  the  agent 
who  had  pulled  down  their  houses  and 
turned  their  weeping  children  adrift;  him, 
at  least,  they  could  send  to  perdition  be- 
fore them. 

The  crisis  was  come.  The  people  no 
longer  trusted  the  ameliorative  professions 
of  their  enemies;  and  there  were  some  who 
zealously  strove  to  rouse  them  now,  at  last, 
to  stand  up  for  their  own  Uvea,  to  keep 
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the  harvest  of  '47  within  the  four  seas  of 
Ireland,  and  by  this  one  blow  to  prostrate 
Irish  landlordism  and  the  British  empire 
along  with  it. 

This  was  a  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  an 
utterly  desperate  enterprise,  while  England 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  at  full 
liberty  to  hurl  the  whole  mass  of  her  mili- 
tary power  upon  a  small  island  which  she 
already  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp.  Even 
tho  a  who  counselled  armed  resistance 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  des[>eration  of 
that  course,  but  honestly  thought  that 
any  death— especially  death  in  just  war 
— was  better  than  the  death  of  a  dog,  by 
hunger. 

In  the  meantime,  the  beautiful  metro- 
polis of  Ireland  was  extremely  gay  and 
brilliant.  After  two  years'  frightful  fa- 
mine— and  when  it  was  already  apparent 
that  the  next  famine,  of  1847-48,  would  be 
even  more  desolating — you  may  imagine 
that  Dublin  city  would  show  some  effect 
or  symptom  of  such  a  national  calamity. 
Singular  to  relate,  that  city  had  M 
fore  been  so  gay  and  luxurious;  splendid 
equipages  had  never  before  so  crowded 
the  streets;  and  the  theatres  and  concert- 
rooms  had  never  been  tilled  with  such 
brilliant  throngs.  In  truth,  the  rural 
gentry  resorted  in  greater  numbers  to  the 
metropolis  at  this  time  :  some  to  avoid  the 
sight  and  sound  of  the  misery  which  sur- 
rounded their  country  seats,  and  which 
British  laws  almost  expressly  enacted 
they  should  not  relieve;  some  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  an  exasperated  and  houseless 
peasantry.  Any  stranger  arriving  in  those 
days,  guided  by  judicious  friends  only 
througn  fashionable  streets  and  squares, 
introduced  only  to  proper  circles,  would 
have  said  that  Dublin  must  be  the  pros- 
perous capital  of  some  wealthy  and  happy 
country. 

The  new  Poor  law  was  now  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  be  a  failure — that  is,  a  failure 
as  to  its  ostensible  purpose.  For  its  real 
purpose — reducing  the  body  of  the  people 
to  "able-bodied  pauperism" — it  had  been 
no  failure  at  all,  but  a  complete  success. 
Nearly  ten  millions  sterling  had  now  been 
expended  under  the  several  Relief  Acts— 
expended  mostly  in  salaries  to  officials; 
the  rest  laid  out  in  useless  work,  or  in  pro- 
viding rations,  for  a  short  time,  to  induce 
small  farmers  to  give  up  their  land,  which 
was  the  condition  of  such  relief.  Instead  of 
ten  millions  in  three  years,  if  twenty  mil- 
lions had  been  advanced  in  the  first  year, 
and  expended  on  useful  labour  (that  being 
the  sum  which  had  been  devoted  promptly 
to  turning  wild  the  West  India  negroes), 
the  whole  famine  slaughter  might  have 
been  averted,    and    the  whole    advance 


would  have  been  easily  repaid  to  the  Trea- 
sury.* 

Long  before  the  Government  Commis- 
sioners had  proclaimed  their  law  a  failure, 
the  writers  in  the  JS'ation  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  turn  the  minds  of  t b 
pie  towards  tho  only  real  remedy  for  all 
their  evils — that  is,  a  combined  nio\ 
to  prevent  the  export  of  provisions,  and 
to  resist  process  of  ejectment.  Tins  in- 
volved a  denial  of  rent  and  refusal  of 
rates;  involved,  in  other  words,  a  root- 
and  branch  revolution,  socially  and  poli- 
tically. 

Such  revolutionary  ideas  could  only  be 
justified  by  a  desperate  necessity,  ami  by 
the  unnatural  and  fatal  sort  of  connection 
between  Irish  landlords  and  Irish  tenants. 
The  peasantry  of  England,  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Ireland,  stand  in  three  several.rela- 
tions  towards  the  lords  of  their  soil.  In 
England  they  are  simply  the  emancipated 
serfs  and  villeins  of  the  feudal  system  ; 
never  knew  any  other  form  of  social  polity, 
nor  any  other  lords  of  the  soil,  since  tho 
Norman  conquest.  As  England,  h  •■ 
prosecuted  her  conquests  by 
the  other  two  kingdoms,  she  found  tho 
'tic  system  of  clanship;  and  as  re- 
bellion after  rebellion  was  crusln 
statesmen  insisted  upon  regarding  tho 
chiefs  of  clans  as  feudal  lords,  and  their 
clansmen  as  their  vassals  or  tenants.  In 
Scotland  the  chiefs  gladly  assented  to 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  the  MacCallum 
More  became,  nothing  loath,  Duke  of 
.  and  owner  of  the  territory  which 
had  been  the  tribe  lands  of  his  clan. 
Owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  estates  in 
Scotland  were  not  so  tempting  ■  prey  as 
the  rich  tracts  of  Ireland,  and  partly 
owing  also  to  the  Scottish  people  having 
generally  become  Protestants  on  tho 
change  of  religion,  there  was  but  little 
change  in  the  ruling  families;  and  the. 
Scottish  clansmen,  now  become  "ten- 
antry," paid  their  duties  to  the  heads  of 
their  own  kindred  as  before.  So  it  has 
happened  that  to  this  day  there  is  no 
alienation  of  feeling  or  distinction  of  race 
to  exasperate  the  lot  of  the  poor  cultivators 
of  the  soil. 

In  Ireland,  wherever  the  chiefs  turned 
Protestant,  and  chose  to  accept  "  grants" 
of  their  tribe  lands  at  the  hands  of  British 
kings  (as  the  De  Burghs  and  O'Briens), 
much  the  same  state  of  things  took  place 
for  a  while.  But  Ireland  never  submitted 
to  English  dominion  as  Scotland  has  done ; 

*  Of  the  £10,000,000  advanced  by  the  Treasury, 
three  millions  had  been  repaid  by  rates  in  I8M. 
What  may  have  been  refunded  since,  it  is  n 
to  learn  with  any  accuracy.    The  accountH  I 
Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Treasury  are  kept  in 
England. 
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and  there  were  continual  "rebellions"  (so 
the  English  termed  our  national  resist- 
ance), followed  by  extensive  confiscations. 
Many  hundreds  of  great  estates  in  Ireland 
have  thus  been  confiscated  twice  and 
three  times ;  and  the  new  proprietors 
were  Englishmen,  and,  in  a  portion  of 
Ulster,  Scotchmen.  These,  of  course,  had 
no  common  interest  or  sympathy  with 
the  people,  whom  they  considered  and 
called  "the  Irish  enemy."  Still,  while 
Ireland  had  her  own  Parliament,  and  the 
landlords  resided  at  home,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  tolerable;  but  when  the  Act 
of  "  Union,"  in  1600,  concentrated  the 
pride  and  splendour  of  the  empire  at  Lon- 
don, and  made  England  the  great  held  of 
ambition  and  distinction,  most  of  our 
grandees  resided  out  of  Ireland,  kept 
agents  and  bailiffs  there,  wrung  the  ut- 
most farthing  out  of  the  defenceless  people, 
and  spent  it  elsewhen-. 

Now,  it  never  would  have  entered  the 
mind  of  any  rational  or  just  man,  at  this 
late  date,  to  call  in  question  the  title  to 
i)  confiscated  estates;  nor,  suppos- 
ing those  titles  proved  bad,  woidd  it  have 
bean  possible  to  find  the  right  owners. 
But  when  the  system  was  found  to  work 
so  fatally — when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  were  lying  down  and  iierishing 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  supera- 
bundance, which  their  own  hands  had 
created — society  itself  stood  dissolved. 
That  form  of  society  was  not  only  a 
failure,  but  an  intolerable  oppression,  and 
cried  aloud  to  be  cut  up  by  the  roots  and 
swept  aw  ay. 

Those  who  thought  thus,  had  reconciled 
their  minds  to  the  needful  means — that  is, 
a  revolution  as  fundamental  as  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  the  wars  and  horrors 
incident  to  that.  The  horrors  of  war, 
they  knew,  were  by  no  means  so  terrible 
as  the  horrors  of  peace  which  their  own 
eyes  had  seen ;  they  were  ashamed  to  see 
their  kinsmen  patiently  submitting  to  be 
starved  to  death,  and  longed  to  see  blood 
How,  if  it  were  only  to  show  that  blood 
still  flowed  in  Irish  veins. 

The  enemy  began  to  take  genuine  alarm 
at  these  violent  doctrines — especially  as 
they  found  that  the  people  were  taking 
them  to  heart;  and  already,  in  Clare 
County,  mobs  were  stopping  the  transport 
of  grain  towards  the  seaports.  If  rents 
should  cease  to  be  levied,  it  was  clear 
that  not  only  would  England  lo  e  her  five 
millions  sterling  per  annum  of  absentee 
rents,  but  mortgagees,  fundholders,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  like,  would  lose 
dividends,  interests,  bonus,  an  I  profits. 
There  was  then  in  England  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  able  but 


sanguinary  exhortations  to  ministers,  with 
■  ature  "S.  G.  0."  His  addresses 
appeared  in  the  Times,  and  were  believed 
to  influence  considerably  the  counsels  of 
Government  In  November,  1847,  this 
"  S.  G.  0. "  raised  the  alarm,  and  called 
fat  prompt  coercion  in  Ireland.  Here  is 
one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  his  reverence 
— for  "S.  G.  0."  wm  a  clergyman: — 

"  Lord  John  may  safely  believe  mo 
when  I  say  that  the  prosperity,  nay, 
almost  the  very  existence  of  many  insur- 
ance societies,  the  positive  salvation  from 
utter  ruin  of  many,  very  many  mortgagees, 
depends  on  some  instant  steps  to  make 
life  ordinarily  secure  in  Ireland ;  of  course, 
I  only  mean  life  in  that  class  of  it  in 
which  individuals  cilcct  insurances  and 
give  mortga-. 

In  short,  his  reverence  meant  high  life. 
Lord  Clarendon,  as  Parliament  was  not 
then  sitting,  issued  an  admonitory  ad- 
dress, whereiu  he  announced  that — 

"  The  constabulary  will  be  increased  in. 
all  disturbed  districts  (whereby  an  addi- 
tional burden  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
rates),  military  detachments  will  be  sta- 
tioned wherever  necessary,  and  ellicient 
patrols  maintained;  liberal  rewards  will 
be  given  for  information,"  &c. 

In  the  meantime,  large  forces  were  con- 
centrated at  points  where  the  spirit  of 
resistance  showed  itself;  for  a  sample  of 
which  we  take  a  paragraph  from  the  Tip- 
l>erary  Free  Prtm: — 

"  A  large  military  force,  under  the  civil 
authority,  has  seized  upon  the  produce  of 
such  farms  in  Boytonrath  as  owed  rent 
and  arrears  to  the  late  landlord,  Mr.  Roe, 
and  the  same  will  be  removed  to  Dublin, 
and  sold  there,  if  not  redeemed  within 
fourteen  days.  There  are  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  their  officers  garrisoned  in  the 
mansion  house  at  BockwelL" 

Whereupon,  the  Nation  urged  the 
people  to  begin  calculating  whether  ten 
times  the  whole  British  army  would  be 
enough  to  act  as  bailiffs  and  drivers  every- 
where at  once ;  or,  whether,  if  they  did, 
the  proceeds  of  the  distress  might  answer 
expectation.  In  fact,  it  was  obvious  that 
if  the  enemy  should  be  forced  to  employ 
their  forces  in  this  way  over  the  island — 
to  lift  and  carry  the  whole  harvests  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  over  roads  broken  up  and 
bridges  broken  down  to  obstruct  them, 
and  with  the  daily  risk  of  meeting  bands 
of  able-bodied  paupers  to  dispute  their 
passage — the  service  would  soon  have 
been  wholly  demoralized,  and  after  three 
months  of  such  employment,  the  remnant 
of  the  army  might  have  been  destroyed. 

Parliament  was  called  hastily  together. 
Her  Majesty  told  the  Houses  that  there 
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were  atrocious  crimes  in  Ireland — a  spirit 
of  insubordination,  an  organized  resist- 
ance to  "legal  rights;"  and,  of  course, 
that  she  required  "  additional  power " 
for  the  protection  of  life — that  is,  high 
life. 

The  meaning  of  this  was  a  new  Coercion 
bill.  It  was  carried  without  delay,  and 
with  unusual  unanimity ;  and  it  is  in- 
structive here  to  note  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Whig  in  power  and  a  Whig  out. 
When  Sir  Robert  Reel  had  proposed  his 
Coercion  bill  the  year  before,  it  had  been 
vehemently  opposed  by  Lord  John  1 
and  Lord  Grey.  It  was  time  to  have 
done  with  coercion,  they  had  said ;  Ireland 
had  been  "  misgoverned :  "  there  had  been 
too  many  Arms  Acts;  it  was  "justice" 
that  was  wanted  now ;  aud  they,  the 
Whigs,  were  the  men  to  dispense  it. 
Earl  Grey,  speaking  of  the  last  Coercion 
bill  (it  was  brought  in  by  the  other  party), 
said,  emphatically  {see  debate  in  the  Lords, 
March  23,  1840),  "  that  measures  of 
severity  had  been  tried  long  enough;" 
and  repeated  with  abhorrence  the  list  of 
coercive  measures  passed  since  1800,  all 
without  effect ;  how,  in  1 800,  the  Habeas 
Gorp*$  Act  was  suspended,  the  Act  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion  being 
fctill  in  force  ;  how  coercion  was  renewed 
in  1801;  continued  again  in  1804;  how 
the  Insurrection  Act  was  passed  in  1807, 
which  gave  the  Lord-Lieutenant  full  and 
legal  power  to  place  any  district  under 
martial  law,  to  suspend  trial  by  jury,  and 
make  it  a  transportable  offence  to  be  out 
of  doors  from  sunset  to  sunrise ;  how  this 
Act  remained  in  force  till  1810;  how  it 
was  renewed  in  1814 — continued  in  '15, 
'ID,  '17 — revived  in  '22,  and  continued 
through  '23,  '24,  and  '25;  how  another 
Insurrection  Act  was  needed  in  1833,  was 
renewed  in  '34,  and  expired  but  five  years 
ago.  "  And  again,"  continued  this  Whig, 
"  Weh)  in  IS 40,  we  are  called  on  to  renew 
it!"  Horrible!  — revolting  to  a  Liberal 
out  of  place!  "We  must  look  further," 
continued  Earl  Grey — vociferating  from 
the  opposition  bench — "we  must  look  to 
the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  state  of  law  and 
the  habits  of  the  people,  in  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  are  almost  at  the  roots 
of  the  disorder ; — it  was  undeniable  that 
the  clearance  system  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  Ireland;  and  that  such  things 
could  take  place,  he  cared  not  how  large 
a  population  might  be  suffered  to  grow  up 
in  a  particular  district,  was  a  disgrace  to 
a  civilized  country." 

And  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Commons 
had  said,  on  the  same  occasion  :  "  If  they 
were  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
crimes,  they  were  bound  to  consider  also 


whether  there  were  not  measures  that 
might  be  introduced  which  would  reach 
the  causes  of  those  crime*" — and  he  hor- 
rified the  House  by  an  account  he  gave 
them  of  "a  whole  village,  containing  two 
hundred  and  seventy  persons,  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  entire  of  that  Urge 
number  of  individuals  sent  adrift  on  the 
highroad,  to  sleep  under  the  hedges,  with- 
out even  being  permitted  the  privilege  of 
boiling  their  potatoes,  or  obtaining  shelter 
among  the  walls  of  the  houses."  Disgust- 
ing ! — to  a  Whig  statesman  in  opposition! 

Now,  these  very  same  men  had  had  the 
entire  control  and  government  of  Ireland 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  Not  a  single  mea- 
sure had  been  proposed  by  them  in  that 
time  to  reach  "the  cause  of  those  crimes  •" 
not  a  single  security  had  been  given  "in 
respect  of  the  occupation  of  land;"  not 
oue  check  to  that  terrible  "  clearance 
system,"  which  was  "a  disgrace  to  a 
civilized  country."  On  the  contrary, 
every  measure  was  carefully  calculated  to 
accelerate  the  clearance  system  j  and  the 
Government  had  helped  that  system  ruth- 
lessly by  the  employment  of  their  troops 
and  police.  They  had  literally  swept  the 
people  off  the  land  by  myriads  upon  my- 
riads ;  and  now,  when  their  Relief  Acta 
were  admittedly  &  failure,  and  when  mul- 
titudes of  homeless  peasants,  transformed 
into  paupers,  were  at  length  making  the 
landed  men,  and  mortgagees,  and  Jews, 
and  insurance  officers,  tremble  for  their 
gains — the  Liberal  Whig  Ministry  had 
nothing  to  propose  but  more  jails,  more 
handcuffs,  more  transportation. 

The  new  Coercion  bill  was  in  every  re- 
spect like  the  rest  of  the  series  ;  in  Ire- 
land, these  bills  are  all  as  much  like  one 
another  as  one  policeman's  carabine  is  like 
another.  Disturbed  districts  were  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
might  proclaim  a  whole  county,  or  the 
whole  thirty-two  counties.  Once  pro- 
claimed, everybody  in  that  district  was  to 
be  within  doors  (whether  he  had  a  house 
or  not)  from  dusk  till  morning.  Any  one 
found  not  at  home,  to  be  arrested  and 
transported.  If  arms  were  found  about 
any  man's  premises,  and  he  could  not 
prove  that  they  were  put  there  without 
his  knowledge — arrest,  imprisonment,  and 
transportation.  All  the  arms  in  the  dis- 
trict to  be  brought  in  on  proclamation  to 
that  effect,  and  piled  in  the  police  offices. 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  quarter  on  the  district 
as  many  additional  police,  inspectors,  de- 
tectives, and  sub-inspectors,  as  he  might 
think  fit  ;  offer  such  rewards  to  informers 
as  he  might  think  fit ;  and  charge  all  the 
expense  upon  the  tenantry,  to  be  levied 
by  rates — no  part  of  these  rates  to  be 
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charged  to  the  landlords— constabulary  to 
collect  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  | 
and  these  rates  to  be  in  addition  to  poor 
rates,  cess,  tithe  (rent  charge),  rent,  and 
imperial  taxes. 

The  passage  of  the  Coercion  bill  at  the 
instance  of  the  landlords,  and  the  break- 
up of  the  Irish  Confederation,  occasioned 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Irishman, 
an  avowed  organ  of  insurrection.  Events 
for  a  time  moved  rapidly.  Soon  there 
burst  in  upon  us  news  of  the  February 
revolution  in  Paris,  and  the  flight  of  King 
Louis  Philippe,  for  between  the  French 
people  and  the  Irish  there  has  always  been 
an  electric  telegraph  whose  signals  never 
fail ;  and  British  statesmen  had  not  for- 
gotten that  it  was  the  lirst  great  French 
revolution  which  cost  them  the  war  of  '98. 
The  February  revolution,  also,  at  once  obli- 
terated the  feuds  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion. Nobody  would  now  be  listened  to 
there  who  proposed  any  other  mode  of  re- 
dress for  Irish  grievances  than  the  sword. 
A  resolution  was  brought  up,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  committee,  and  passed 
with  enthusiastic  acclamation,  that  the 
confederate  clubs  should  become  armed 
and  officered,  so  that  each  man  should 
know  his  right-hand  and  his  left-hand 
comrade,  and  the  man  whose  word  he 
should  obey.  All  the  second-rate  cities, 
as  well  as  Dublin,  and  all  the  country 
towns,  were  now  full  of  clubs,  which  as- 
sumed military  and  revolutionary  names 
— the  "Sarsfield  Club,"  the  "Emmet 
Club,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  the  business  of 
arming  proceeded  with  commendable  acti- 
vity. Such  young  men  as  could  afford 
it,  provided  themselves  with  rifles  and 
bayonets ;  those  who  had  not  the  means 
for  this,  got  pike-heads  made,  and  there 
was  much  request  for  ash  poles.  What 
was  still  more  alarming  to  the  enemy,  the 
soldiers  in  several  garrisons  were  giving 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  sharing  in 
the  general  excitement ;  not  Irish  soldiers 
alone,  but  English  and  Scottish,  who  had 
Chartist  ideas.  A  large  part  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  United  Irishman,  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  was  in 
military  barracks. 

Undoubtedly  it  behoved  the  British 
Government,  if  it  intended  to  hold  Ire- 
land, to  adopt  some  energetic  measures  ; 
and,  as  it  certainly  did  so  intend,  these 
measures  were  not  wanting. 

New  regiments  were  poured  into  Ireland 
of  course,  and  Dublin  held  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men— infantry,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  engineers.  The  barrack  accom- 
modations being  insufficient,  many  large 
buildings  were  taken  as  temporary  bar- 
racks ;  the  deserted  palaces  of  the  Irish 


aristocracy — as  Aldborough  House  on  the 
north-east — the  deserted  halls  of  manu- 
factures and  trade  in  the  "Liberty,"  and 
the  Linen  Hall,  were  occupied  by  detach- 
ments. The  Bank  of  Ireland — our  old 
Parliament  House — had  cannon  mounted 
over  the  entablatures  of  its  stately  Ionic 
colonnades  ;  and  the  vast  and  splendid 
Custom  House,  not  being  now  needed  for 
trade  (our  imports  being  all  from  the 
"sister  country,"  and  our  exports  all  to 
the  same),  was  quite  commodious  as  a 
barrack  and  arsenaL  The  quiet  quad- 
rangles of  Trinity  College  were  the  scene 
of  daily  parades,  and  the  loyal  Board  of 
that  institution  gave  up  the  wing  which 
commands  Westmoreland  Street,  College 
Street,  and  Dame  Street,  to  be  occupied 
by  troops.  Suj>erb  squadrons  of  hussars, 
of  lancers,  and  of  dragoons,  rode  continu- 
ally through  and  around  the  city ;  infantry 
practised  platoon  tiring  in  the  squares; 
heavy  guns,  strongly  guarded,  were  for 
ever  rolling  along  the  pavement ;  and 
parties  of  horse  artillery  showed  all  man- 
kind how  quickly  and  dexterously  they 
could  wheel  and  aim,  and  load  and  fire, 
at  the  crossings  of  the  streets.  These 
military  demonstrations,  and  the  courts 
of  "Law,"  constituted  the  open  and 
avowed  powers  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  there  was  a  secret  and  subterranean 
machinery.  The  editor  of  the  World  was 
now  on  full  pay,  and  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  at  the  Castle  and  Viceregal 
Lodge.  His  paper  was  gratuitously  fur- 
nished to  all  hotels  and  public-houses  by 
means  of  secret  service  money.  Dublin 
swarmed  with  detectives.  They  went  at 
night  to  get  their  instructions  at  the 
Castle  from  Colonel  Brown,  head  of  the 
police  department  ;  and  it  was  one  of 
their  regular  duties  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  clubs  of  the  Confederation,  where  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  they  had  been 
the  most  daring  counsellors  of  treason  and 
riot. 

Frankly,  and  at  once,  the  Confedera- 
tion accepted  the  only  policy  thereaiter 
possible,  and  acknowledged  the  meaning 
of  the  European  revolutions.  On  the 
lfith  of  March,  O'Brien  moved  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  the  victorious  French 
people  ;  and  ended  his  speech  with  these 
words : — 

"  It  would  be  recollected  that  a  short 
time  ago  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  depre  - 
cate  all  attempts  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  military  affairs,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  in  the  then  condition 
of  the  country,  the  only  effect  of  leading 
the  people's  mind  to  what  was  called  *  a 
guerrilla  warfare,'  would  be  to  encourage 
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some  of  the  misguided  peasantry  to  the 
commission  of  murder.  Therefore  it  was 
that  he  declared  he  should  not  be  a  party 
to  giving  such  a  recommendation.  But 
the  state  of  affairs  was  totally  ditfereut 
now ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  he  thought  the  minds  of  intelli- 
gent yomn;  men  should  be  turned  to  the 
consideration  of  such  questions  as,  how 
places  can  he  captured,  and  weak 
fended— how  supplies  of  food  and 
ammunition  can  he  cut  oil'  from  an  t m  -my 
— and  how  they  can  he  secured  to  a 
friendly  force.  The  time  was  also  come 
when  every  lover  of  his  country  should 
come  forward  openly,  and  proclaim  his 
willingness  to  he  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
;t  national  mianl.  No  man,  h. 
should  tender  his  name  as  a  member  of 
that  national  miard  unless  ho  was  pre- 
pared to  do  two  things:  one,  to  preserve 
the  State  from  anarchy  ;  the  other,  to  be 
readyto  die  for  the  defenceof  his  country." 

Two  days  after  this  Beating  was  Saint 
Patrick's  Day.  A  Mating  ox  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  was  announced  for  that  anni- 
versary, to  adopt  an  address,  from  Dublin 
to  Paris,  but  was  adjourned  for  two  or 
three  day 8  to  allow  time  for  negotiations 
to  unite  all  rej>ealers  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  demonstration.  Lord  Clarendon. 
doubtless  under  the  advice  of  his  Privy- 
<  'ouncillor  of  the  World,  thought  it  would 
tod  opportunity  (  rror  by 

a  military  display.  He  pretended  to 
.apprehend  that  Saint  Patrick's  Day  would 
l>e  selected  for  the  first  day  of  Dublin 
barricades ;  and  the  troops  wer 
under  arms — the  cavalry,  witli 
ready  saddled  in  all  the  barracks,  waiting 
for  the  moment  to  crush  the  first  move- 
ment in  the  blood  of  our  citizens. 

The  nieetin,'  was  adjourned  ;  hut  there 
was  uo  intention  of  abandoning  it. 
O'Brien  had  offered,  even  in  case  of  a  Pro- 
■  ■lamuti'HL  forbidding  it,  to  attend  and 
take  the  chair;  and  what  he  promised, 
the  enemy  well  knew  he  would  perform. 

The  meeting  was  held  without  interrup- 
tion ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
public  buildings,  and  some  private  houses, 
were  filled  with  detachments  under  arms. 
These  addresses,  both  from  the  Confedera- 
tion and  from  the  city,  were  to  be  pre- 
sented in  Paris  to  the  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine;  and  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  an  in- 
telligent tradesman,  of  high  character  and 
independence  of  mind,  named  Hollywood, 
were  appointed  a  deputation  to  Paris. 

All  this,  it  was  evident,  could  not  go  on 
long.  The  clubs  were,  in  the  meantime, 
rapidly  arming  themselves  with  rifles; 
and  blacksmiths'  forges  were  prolific  of 


pike-heads.  The  Confederates  hoped,  and 
the  Government  feared,  that  no  aimed 
collision  would  be  made  necessary  until 
September,  when  the  harvest  would  be 
all  cut,  and  when  the  commissariat  of  the 
people's  war,  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
the  prize  of  the  war,  would  be  all  bound 
up  in  a  sheaf  together.  But  the  foe  to  be 
dealt  with  was  no  weak  fool.  The  Gov- 
ernment understood  these  views  tho- 
roughly, and  resolved  to  precipitate  the 
issue  somehow  or  other.  One  morning, 
after  that  meeting  of  Dublin  citizens,  three 
Smith  O'Brien,  Mr.  Meagher,  and 
Mr.  Mitclul,  were  waited  on  by  a  police- 
magistrate,  and  requested  to  give  bail  that 
they  would  stand  their  trial  on  a  charge 
of  .sedition.  The  ground  of  prosecution 
in  the  two  former  cases  was  the:  Ian 
held  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  <  kmfedera- 
tion  (quoted  above  in  part).  In  the  third 
case,  there  were  two  distinct  indictments, 
for  two  articles  in  the  I 'nihil  IritJvmcm. 
Before  the  trials,  O'Brien  and  M< 

went  to  Prance  and  presented  their  address 
to  the  Provisional  Government." 

On  their  return,  O'Brien  walked  into 
the  British  Parliament,  and  found  that 
august  body  engaged  in  discussing  a  new 
bill  "for  the  further  security  of  1  lei- 
Majesty's  Crown."  Ministers,  in  fact, 
bermined  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
a  new  "  law,"  the  Treason-felony  law,  by 
which  the  writing  and  printing,  IN 
and  advised  speaking,  of  incitements  to 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  should  be  defined 
"felony,"  punishable  by  transportation. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Wbiga, 
and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Tories  ; 
Sir  Robert  Peel  declaring  that  what  Ire- 
land needed  was  to  make  her  national 
aspirations  not  only  a  crime,  but  an 
ignominious  crime;  so  an  to  put  this 
species  of  offence  on  a  footing  with  arson, 
or  forgery,  or  waylaying  with  intent  to 
murder.  O'Brien  rose  to  address  the 
House,  and  never,  since  lirst  Parliament 
met  in  Westminster,  was  heard  such  a 
chorus  of  frantic  and  obscene  outcries. 

He  persisted,  however,  and  made  himself 

*  These  were  mere  addresses  of  congratulation 
and  of  sympathy.    De  Lamartino  made  ;i 

1 lie.  but  rather  unmeaning  reply  to  Item.     Iio 

ha8  since,  in  his  history,  violently  misrepr 
th  m;  being,  in  fact,  a  mere  Anglo-Fren 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  already  convicted  him  o 
misrepresentations.     We  content  ourselves  hen 
with   pronouncing  the   two    following   Be: 
poetic  fictions:  "Les  Irlandais,  unis  aui  ch 
Anglais,  He  precipitaient  sur  le  continent  i 
chaient    dee    complicity's    insnrreotlonni 
France,  a  la  fois  parmi  les  demagogues  :iu  nom  do 
la  libertd  et  parmi  lea  chefs  du  parti  Cathoiique  au 
nom  du Catholicisme."    And  again:  "L'Angleterre 
n'attendait  pas  avec  moins  de  sollicitude  la  recep- 
tion que  ferait  Lamartine  aux  insurgds  Irlandais, 
partis  de   Dublin   pom-   venir   demandcr    (tat  c- 
ajura'jaueiiti  tt  dtsaniiu  it  la  ItcpubUque  l'ranvaise." 
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heard  ;  and  those  to  whom  the  name  and 
fame  of  that  good  Irishman  are  dear,  will 
always  remember  with  pride  that  his  last 
utterance  in  the  London  Parliament  was 
one  of  haughty  defiance,  in  the  name  of 
his  oppressed  and  plundered  country.  He 
avowed  that  he  had  advised  his  country- 
men to  arm,  and  fight  for  their  right  to 
live  upon  their  own  soil ;  and  he  added, 
amidst  the  horrible  yells  of  the  House : — 

"  I  conceive  that  it  is  the  peculiar  duty 
-of  the  Irish  people  to  obtain  the  possession 
of  arms  at  a  time  when  you  tell  them  you 
are  prepared  to  crush  their  expression  of 
opinion,  not  by  argument,  but  by  brute 
force." 

The  bill  was  passed  into  "law"  by 
immense  majorities;  and,  thereafter,  an 
Irish  repealer  of  the  Union  was  to  be  a 
"felon.  O'Brien  returned  to  Dublin. 
The  deputies  were  received  by  a  multi- 
tudinous and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the 
Dublin  Music  Hall,  and  Meagher  pre- 
sented to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  with 
flowing  words,  a  magnificent  flag,  the 
rish  tricolor,  of  green,  white,  and  orange, 
surmounted  by  a  pike  head. 

The  trials  came  on.  They  were  to  be 
"before  special  juries,  struck  by  the  pro- 
cess before  described.  O'Brien  and 
Meagher  were  first  tried,  and  as  their 
4<  sedition"  had  been  so  open  and  avowed 
— and  as  the  Whig  ministers  were  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  pack  juries  //"  tktf 
COvld  In-!))  it — the  Crown  officers  left  on 
each  of  the  two  juries  one  repealer.  It 
was  enough.  A  true  repealer  knew  that 
no  Irishman  could  commit  any  offence 
against  a  foreign  Queen;  and  in  each  case 
the  one  repealer  stood  out,  refused  to 
convict,  though  he  should  be  starved  to 
death  ;  and  the  traversers,  amidst  cheer- 
ing multitudes,  were  escorted  triumphantly 
from  the  four  courts  to  the  Confederate 
Committee  Rooms,  where  they  addressed 
the  people,  and  promised  to  repeat  and 
improve  upon  all  their  seditions.  The 
excitement  of  the  country  was  intense. 
The  defeat  of  the  "Government"  was 
celebrated  all  over  the  country  by  bonfires 
and  illuminations,  and  the  clubs  became 
more  diligent  in  arming  themselves ;  but 
Mr.  Mouahan,  the  Attorney  -  General, 
foamed  and  raged. 

Next  came  the  two  trials  of  Mr.  Mit- 
chel ;  and  it  was  very  evident  to  the 
Government  that  there  must  be  no  possi- 
bility of  mistake  or  miscarriage  here. 
The  time,  indeed,  was  become  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  the  people  rapidly  rising 
into  that  state  of  high  excitement  in  which 
ordinary  motives  and  calculations  fail, 
and  a  single  act  of  desperation  may  pre- 
cipitate a  revolution.     As  usual  in  such 


cases,  the  British  Government  had  re- 
course to  brutality,  in  order  to  strike 
terror.  Police  magistrates  were  ordered 
to  arrest  parties  of  young  men  practising 
ts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  country 
towns,  and  march  them  in  custody 
through  the  streets.  Men  in  Dublin  were 
seized  upon  and  dragged  to  jail  on  the 
charge  of  saying  "halt''  to  the  clubmen 
marching  to  a  public  meeting — it  was 
"  training  in  military  evolutions,"  under 
the  Act ;  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
brought  to  trial,  and  transported  for  seven 
year.-,  on  an  indictment  charging  him, 
for  that  he  had,  in  a  private  room  in 
Dublin,  said  to  thirteen  other  young  men, 
then  and  there  ranged  in  line,  these  fatal 
words,  "Plight  shoulders  forward,"  con- 
trary to  the  peace  of  our  lady  the  Queen, 
and  so  forth. 

On  the  two  juries  being  struck  for  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  it  was  at  once  evident 
that  upon  each  of  them  would  be  one  or 
two  men  who  desired  the  independence  of 
their  country;  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
others  of  whom  the  Castle  could  not  be 
perfectly  sure.  But,  as  the  new  "Trea- 
son-felony" Act  had  now  become  law, 
the  Government  suddenly  abandoned  the 
two  prosecutions  already  commenced,  and 
arrested  Mr.  Mitchel  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son under  the  new  Act. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  determined  to 
proceed,  not  by  a  special,  but  by  a  com- 
mon jury;  which  latter  method,  as  was 
supposed,  gave  the  sheriff  more  clear  and 
unquestioned  power  of  fraudulently  pack- 
ing the  jury.  For  the  jury  was  to  be 
closely  packed,  of  course.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  been 
in  opposition  in  1844,  and  who  had  then 
M  earnestly  denounced  the  packing  of 
juries  in  Ireland,  were  now  in  office ;  were 
responsible  for  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  understood  perfectly  that 
upon  the  careful  packing  of  this  jury 
depended  the  Queen's  Government  in 
Ireland.  The  judges  had  already  ap- 
pointed the  day  for  holding  the  commis- 
sion to  try  cases  in  Dublin ;  and  the 
sheriff  had  summoned  his  select  hundred 
and  fifty  jurors  to  try  the  cases ;  but  after 
the  arrest  of  this  new  prisoner,  and  when 
the  sheriff  knew  that  important  business 
was  to  be  done,  he  altered  his  list,  and 
summoned  a  new  set,  so  that  all  was 
ready  for  the  trial. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Clarendon  was 
busily  getting  up,  through  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  Orangemen,  loyal  addresses, 
and  declarations  against  "rebels"  and 
"traitors."  In  fact,  the  Orange  farmers 
and  burghers  of  the  North  were  fast  be- 
coming diligent  students  of  the    United 
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Irishvian,  and  although  they  and  their 
order  had  been  treated  with  some  neglect 
of  late  both  by  England  and  by  the  Irish 
aristocracy,  they  were  now  taken  into 
high  favour,  ana  arms  were  very  secretly 
issued  to  some  of  their  lodges  from  Dublin 
Castle.* 

But  this  needed  prudence  ;  for  Pro- 
testant Repeal  Associations  had  been 
formed  in  Dublin,  in  Drogheda,  and  even 
in  Lurgan,  a  great  centre  of  Onu 
To  counteract  the  progress  we  had  made 
in  this  direction,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
clergy  were  incessant  in  their  efforts,  and 
the  Protestants  were  assured  that  if  Ire- 
land should  throw  off  the  dominion  of 
Queen  Victoria,  we  would  all  instantly 
become  vassals  to  the  woman  who  sitteth 
upon  seven  hills. 

The  Viceroy,  at  the  same  time,  took 
care  to  frighten  the  moneyed  citizens  of 
Dublin  and  other  towns  by  placards  warn- 
ing them  against  the  atrocious  designs  of 
"Communists"  and  "Jacobins,"  whose 
only  object,  his  lordship  intimated,  was 
plunder,  f 

Whether  the  Whigs  and  "Liberals" 
who  then  ruled  the  English  councils  wan 
really  desirous  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  their 
political  enemy,  or  whether  they  only  pre- 
tended this  desire,  or  what  communica- 
tions took  place  on  the  subject  between 
Downing  Street  and  the  Castle,  we  can- 
not certainly  know ;  but  we  lind  that  only 
two  days  before  this  most  foul  pretence  of 
a  trial,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  answer  to 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
clared that  he  had  written  to  "  his  noble 
friend  "  (Lord  Clarendon)  that "  he  trusted 
there  would  not  arise  any  charge  of  any 
kind  of  unfairness  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  juries  ;  as  for  his  own  part,  he 
would  rather  see  those  parties  acquitted, 
than  that  there  shoidd  be  any  such  un- 
fairness, "x 

Lord  Clarendon,  however,  informed  him 
that  for  this  once  he  could  not  adhere  to 
the  Whig  maxims — that  a  conviction  must 
be  had,  per  fas  et  nefas. 

The  venerable  Robert  Holmes,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Emmets,  defended  the  pri- 
soner ;  but  no  defence  could  avail  there. 

*  ThiB  was  quite  unknown  to  the  public  at  the 
time :  one  case  of  it  only  ever  came  clearly  to  light. 
It  was  a  shipment  of  five  hundied  stand  of  arms 
to  the  Belfast  Orangemen. 

t  These  placards  may  be  attributed  to  Lord  Clar- 
endon, without  scruple.  They  were  printed  by 
the  Government  printer,  and  paid  for  out  of  our 
taxes.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Viceroy, 
if  charged  with  these  things,  would  deny  them, 
because  they  were  d  ne  through  a  third  party — 
perhaps  Birch.  In  like  manner,  he  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  shipment  of  muskets  to  the  Bel- 
fast Orangemen.  They  were  seut,  however,  from 
his  Castle,  and  through  a  subordinate  official  of  his 
household. 

{  Debate  of  23d  May. 


Of  course,  he  challenged  the  array  of 
jurors,  on  the  ground  of  fraud;  but  the 
Attorney  -  General's  brother,  Stephen 
Monahan,  clerk  in  the  Attorney-General's 
office,  and  also  one  Wheeler,  clerk  in  the 
Sheriff's  office,  had  been  carefully  sent  out 
of  the  city  to  a  distant  part  of  Ireland ; 
and  Baron  Lefroy  was  most  happy  to  avail 
himself  of  the  defect  of  evidence  to  give 
his  opinion  that  the  panel  was  a  good  and 
honest  panel.  The  Crown  used  its  pri- 
vilege of  peremptory  challenge  to  the  very 
uttermost;  every  Catholic,  and  most  Pro- 
testants, who  answered  to  their  name*, 
were  ordered  to  "  stand  by."  There  Were 
thirty-nine  challenges,  and  of  these  but 
nineteen  were  Catholics  ;  all  the  Catholics 
who  answered  to  their  names 
promptly  set  aside,  and  twenty  other 
gentlemen,  who,  although  Protestants, 
were  suspected  of  national  feeling— that 
is  to  say,  the  Crown  dared  not  go  to  trial 
before  the  people,  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
The  twelve  men  finally  obtained  by  this 
sifting  process  had  amongst  them  two  or 
three  Englishmen;  the  rest  were  faithful 
slaves  of  the  Castle,  and  all  Protestants 
of  the  most  Orange  dye. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  "verdict"  of 
guilty  ;  and  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years' 
transportation.  The  facts  charged  were 
easily  proved ;  they  were  patent,  notorious, 
often  repeated,  and  perfectly  deliberate  ; 
insomuch,  that  jurymen  who  felt  them- 
selves to  be  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  could  not  do  otherwise 
convict.  On  the  other  hand,  any  Irish 
nationalist  must  acquit.  Never  before  or 
since  have  the  Government  of  the  foreign 
enemy  and  the  Irish  people  met  on  so 
plain  an  issue.  Never  before  was  it  inr.de 
so  manifest  that  the  enemy's  Government 
maintains  its  supremacy  over  Ireland  by 
systematically  breaking  the  "law,"  even 
its  own  law,  defiling  its  temples  of  jus- 
tice, and  turning  the  judges  of  the  land 
into  solemn  actors  in  a  most  immoral  kind 
of  play. 

An  armed  steamer  waited  in  the  river, 
on  the  day  of  Mr.  Mitchel's  sentence;  the 
whole  garrison  of  Dublin  was  under  arms, 
on  pretence  of  a  review  in  the  Park  ;  a 
place  was  secretly  designated  for  the  pri- 
soner's embarkation  below  the  city,  where 
bridges  over  a  canal,  and  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  Custom  House  docks,  could 
be  raised,  in  order  to  prevent  any  con- 
course of  the  people  in  that  direction  ; 
and,  two  or  three  hours  after  the  sentence, 
Mr.  Mitchel  was  carried  off,  and  never 
saw  his  country  any  more. 

The  enemy  were  themselves  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  they  had 
borne  him  out  of  the  heart  of  Dublin, 
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at  noon-day,  in  chains ;  and  evidently- 
thought  they  would  have  but  small 
trouble  in  crushing  any  attempt  at  insur- 
rection afterwards.  The  confederates 
waited  until  "the  time"  should  come; 
and  some  of  them,  indeed,  were  fully  re- 
solved to  make  an  insurrection  in  the  har- 
vest. Yet,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
"  the  time  "  never  came.  The  individual 
desperation  of  Dillon,  Meagher,  O'Gorman, 
Leyne,  Reilly,  could  achieve  nothing 
while  the  people  were  dispirited  both  by 
famine  and  by  long  submission  to  insolent 
oppression.  "  When  will  the  time  come  ?" 
exclaimed  Martin,  "the  time  about  which 
your  orators  so  boldly  vaunt,  amid  the 
tierce  shouts  of  your  applause  ?  If  it 
come  not  when  one  of  you,  selected  by 
your  enemies  as  your  champion,  is  sent 
to  perish  among  thieves  and  murderers, 
for  the  crime  of  loving  and  defending  his 
native  land — then  it  will  never  come— 
never." 

During  the  trial,  Dublin  was  under  a 
complete  reign  of  terror.  Reilly  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  saying  to  men  of 
his  club,  when  turning  into  their  place  of 
meeting,  "left  wheel."  It  was  a  term  of 
military  drilling,  though  the  clubmen 
were  without  weapons.  He  was  kept  in 
a  station-house  all  night ;  and  bail  was 
refused  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  was  fully  committed  for  trial, 
and  bail  was  taken.  During  the  whole 
week,  the  whole  large  force  of  the  city 
police  had  orders  to  stop  all  processions, 
to  arrest  citizens,  on  any  or  no  charge  ; 
and  generally  to  "  strike  terror. "  hi  the 
meantime,  every  day  was  bringing  in 
more  terrible  news  of  the  devastation  of 
the  famine,  and  evictions  of  the  tenantry. 
"  On  Friday,"  says  the  Tipperary  Vindi- 
cator (describing  one  of  these  scenes), 
"  the  landlord  appeared  uj>on  the  ground, 
attended  by  the  sheriff  and  a  body  of 
]>olicemen,  and  commenced  the  process  of 
ejectment,"  &c.  On  that  morniug,  and  at 
that  spot,  thirty  persons  were  dragged  out 
of  their  houses,  and  the  houses  pulled 
down.  One  of  the  evicted  tenants  was  a 
widow.  "A  solvent  tenant  comes  and 
offers  to  pay  the  arrears  due  by  the 
widow  ;  but  a  desire  on  Mr.  Scully's  part 
to  consolidate,  prevented  the  arrange- 
ment." 

The  same  week,  a  writer  in  the  Cork 
Examiner,  writing  from  Skibbereen, 
says  : — 

"  Our  town  presents  nothing  but  a 
moving  mass  of  military  and  police,  con- 
veying to  and  from  the  court  house 
crowds  of  famine  culprits.  I  attended  the 
court  for  a  few  hours  this  day.  The  dock 
was  crowded  with  the  prisoners,  not  one 


of  whom,  when  called  up  for  trial,  was 
able  to  support  himself  in  front  of  the 
dock.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  re- 
ceived by  each  prisoner  with  apparent 
satisfaction.  Even  transportation  ap- 
peared to  many  to  be  a  relaxation  from 
their  sufferings. : ' 

On  Tuesday,  of  the  same  week  —  it 
being  then  well  known  that  the  Crown 
would  pack  their  jury — a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  to  protest ;  and  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  went  so  far  as  to  move  this 
resolution:  "  Resolved,  That  we  consider 
the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  as  a  most 
sacred  inheritance,  in  the  security  of  per- 
son, property,  and  character."  The  meet- 
ing then  proceeded  to  protest  against  "the 
practice  of  arranging  juries  to  obtain 
convictions."  During  the  same  week  the 
poor  houses,  hospitals,  jails,  and  many 
buildings  taken  temporarily  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  overflowing  with  starving 
wretches ;  and  fevered  patients  were 
occupying  the  same  bed  with  famished 
corpses ; — but  on  every  day  of  the  same 
week  large  cargoes  of  grain  and  cattle  were 
leaving  every  port  for  England.  The 
Orangemen  of  the  North  were  holding 
meetings  to  avow  hostility  to  repealers 
and  to  "Jezebel,"  and  eagerly  crying 
"  To  hell  with  the  Pope  ! "  Thus  British 
policy  was  in  full  and  successful  operation 
at  every  point  on  the  day  when  the 
Government  seized  on  its  first  victim, 
under  a  new  law  specially  made  for 
his  case,  and  carried  him  off  in  fetters 
under  the  false  pretence  of  a  trial  and 
conviction. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
1848-1849. 

Reconstitution  of  the  Irish  Confederation— Now- 
National  Journals  Established — The  Tribune — 
The  Felon — Nt  w  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus — 
Numerous  Arrests— O'Brien  Attempts  Insurrec- 
tion—Ballingarry— Arrest  and  Trial  of  O'Brien 
and  others — Conquest  of  the  Island — Destruction 
of  the  People  —  Encumbered  Estates  Act— lis 
Effects  —  No  Tenant-Right  —  "  Rate-in- Aid  " — 
Queen's  Visit  to  Ireland — Places  given  to  Cath- 
olics—Catholic Judges — Their  Office  and  Duty — 
Ireland  "Prosperous" — Statistics  of  the  Famino 
Slaughter  —  Destruction  of  Threo  Millions  of 
Souls — Flying  from  "  Prosperity." 

The  fierce  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  Con- 
federates appeared  to  be  redoubled  after 
the  removal  of  the  first  convicted  "felon." 
They  hoped,  at  least,  that  if  they  were 
restrained  from  action  then,  it  was  to 
some  good  end,  with  some  sure  and  well- 
defined  purpose;    and,   assuredly,  there 
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•were  many  thousands  of  men  then  in 
Ireland  who  longed  and  burned  for  that 
end  and  that  purpose,  to  earn  an  honour- 
able death.  How  the  British  system 
disappointed  them,  even  of  an  honourable 
death,  remains  still  to  be  told.  A  man 
may  die  in  Ireland  of  hunger,  or  of  famine- 
typhus,  or  of  a  broken  heart ;  but  to  die 
for  your  country — the  death  tlulce  et 
decorum — to  die  on  a  fair  field  fighting 
for  freedom  and  honour— to  die  the  death 
even  of  a  defeated  soldier,  as  Hofer  died  ; 
or  so  much  as  to  mount  the  gallows,  like 
Robert  Emmet,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a 
glorious  "treason" — even  this  was  an 
ciitlutiwshi,  which  British  policy  could  no 
longer  alford  to  an  Irish  nationalist. 

with  all  odds  against  them— with 
the  Irish  gentry  thoroughly  corrupted  or 

ned  out  of  their  senses,  and  with 
the  "  Government "  enemy  obviously  bent 
on  treating  our  national  aspiration  as  an 
ignominious  crime  worthy  to  be  ranked 
only  with  the  offences  of  burglars  or  pick- 
pockets—still, there  were  men  resolved 
to  dare  the  worst  and  uttermost  for  but 
one  chance  of  rousing  that  down-trodden 
people  to  one  manful  effort  of  resistance 

•  bo  grievous  a  tyranny.  The  Irish 
<  onfederation reconstituted  itscouncil,  and 
set  itself  more  diligently  thau  ever  to  the 
task  of  inducing  the  people  to  procure 
amis,  with  a  view  to  a  final  straggle  in 
the  harvest.  And  as  it  was  clear  then 
was  nothing  the  enemy  dreaded  so  much 
as  a  bold  and  honest  newspaper  which 
would  expose  their  plots  of  slaughter,  and 
turn  their  liberal  professions  inside  out, 
it   was,    before   all  things,    necessary  to 

<h  a  newspaper  to  take  the  place  of 
the  United  Irishman. 

It  was  a  breach  as  deadly  and  imminent 
as  ever  yawned  in  a  beleaguered  wall ; 
but  men  were  found  prompt  to  stand  in 
it.  Within  two  weeks  after  Mitchel's 
trial  the  /rial  PHbmte  was  issued,  edited 
by  O'Dogherty  and  Williams,  with  Anti- 
sell  and  Savage  as  contributors.  In  two 
weeks  more,  on  the  24th  of  June,  came 
forth  another,  and,  perhaps,  the  ablest  of 
our  revolutionary  organs — the  Irish  Felon. 
Its  editor  and  proprietor  was  John  Martin, 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  of  the  County 
Down,  who  had  been  for  years  connected 
with  all  national  movements  in  Ireland, — 
the  Repeal  Association,  the  Irish  Con- 
federation,— but  who  had  never  been 
roused  to  the  pitch  of  desperate  resistance 
till  he  saw  the  bold  and  dashing  atrocity 
of  the  enemy  on  the  occasion  of  Mitchel's 
pretended  trial  and  conviction.  He  came 
at  last,  along  with  many  other  quiet  men, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  nation  must 
now  set  its  back  to  the  wall.      James 


Fintan  Lalor,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
writers  of  his  day,  came  up  from  Kildaro 
County  to  aid  in  conducting  the  Felon,  and 
for  live  weeks  thereafter  "  Treason-felony" 
continued  to  be  taught  and  enforced  with 
great  boldness  and  ability.  But  sis  weeks 
would  have  been  too  much  for  the  patience 
of  the  Government.  The  polios  vara 
ordered  to  forcibly  stop  the  sale  of  papers 
by  vendors  in  the  streets;  and  warrants 
were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  all  tho 
editors— Martin,  Duffy,  O'Dogherty,  and 
Williams.  The  country  was  beginning 
to  bristle  with  pikes  ;  men  were  praying 
for  the  whitening  of  the  harvest ;  and  it 
was  plain  that,  before  the  reign  of  "law 
and  order"  should  begin,  other  terrible 
examples  must  be  made;  other  juries 
must  be  parked  ;  then,  after  that,  a  Whig 
"Government"  would  surely  begin  to 
deal  with  Ireland  in  a  conciliatory  spirit! 

Throughout  all  these  scenes  the  horrible 
famine  was  raging  as  it  had  never 
lxifore — the  police  and  military,  both  in 
towns  and  in  the  country,  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  ejecting  tenants — 
pulling  down  their  houses — Searching  out 
and  seizing  hidden  weapons — and  escorting 
oonvoys  of  grain  and  provisions  to  tho 
sea-side,  as  through  an  enemy's  country. 
Yet  rumours  began  to  grow  and  spread 
(much-exaggerated  rumours)  of  a  very 
general  arming  amongst  the  peasantry 
and  the  clubmen  of  the  towns,  and  the 
police  had  but  small  success  in  their 
searches  for  arms ;  for,  in  fact,  these  were 
carefully  built  into  stone  walls,  or  carried 
to  the  graveyards  with  a  mourning  funeral 
escort,  and  buried  in  coffins,  shrouded  in 
welt-oiled  flannel,  "in  hope  of  a  happy 
resurrection." 

The  enemy  thought  it  wisest  not  to 
wait  for  the  harvest,  and  resolved  to  bring 
matters  to  a  head  at  once.  Accordingly, 
they  asked  Parliament  to  suspend  toe 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  seize  upon  any  person  or 
number  of  persons  whom  they  might 
think  dangerous,  and  throw  them  into 
prison  without  any  charge  against  them. 
Parliament  passed  the  bill  at  once ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  is  an  ordinary  procedure  in 
Ireland. 

Instantly  numerous  warrants  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  omnipresent 
police ;  and  in  every  town  and  village  in 
Ireland  sudden  arrests  were  made  The 
enemy  had  taken  care  to  inform  them- 
selves who  were  the  leading  and  active 
confederates  all  over  the  island,  the 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  clubs,  and 
zealous  organizers  of  drilling  and  pike 
exercise.  These  were  seized  from  day  to 
day,    sometimes    with    circumstances    of 
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brutality  (which  was  useful  to  the  enemy 
in  "striking  terror"),  and  thrust  into 
dungeons,  or  paraded  before  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  chains.  Martin  and  the  other 
editors  were  in  Newgate  prison  awaiting 
transportation  as  felons.  Warrants  were 
cut  against  0'  Brian  and  Meagher. 

Well,  the  time  had  come  at  last.  If 
Ireland  had  one  blow  to  strike,  now  was 
her  day.  Queen  Victoria  would  not 
wait  till  the  autumn  should  place  in  the 
people's  hands  the  ample  commissariat  of 
their  war,  and  decreed  that  if  the\ 
fight,  they  should,  at  least,  fight  fasting. 
i  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
Wexford  County  when  he  heard  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his 
own  arrest.  He  was  quickly  joined  by 
Dillon  and  Meagher.  Doheny  aud 
MacManus,  with  some  others,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Tipi>erary  hills,  and 
"  put  themselves  upon  the  country." 
O'Gorman  honied  to  Limerick  and  (  hire 
to  see  what  preparation  existed  there  for 
the  straggle,  and  to  give  it  a  direction. 
Keilly  and  Smith  ranged  over  Kilkenny 
and  Tipper;,!  seeking  for  insur- 

rectionary fuel  ready  to  be  kindled,  and 
sometimes  in  communication  with  O'Brien 
and  his  party,  at  other  times  alone.  To 
i.  on  account  of  his  character,  his 
services,  and  his  value  to  the  MM 
leadership  seemed  to  be  assigned  by  com- 
mon consent. 

It  is  very  easy  for  those  who  sat  at 
home  in  those  days  to  criticise  the  pro- 
ceedings of  O'Brien,  and  the  brave  men 
who  sought,  in  his  company,  for  an 
honourable  chance  of  throwing  their  lives 
away.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  from  the 
narrative  of  the  three  years'  previous 
famine,  what  a  hopeless  sort  of  material 
ior  spirited  national  resistance  was  then 
to  be  found  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Ireland.  Bands  of  exterminated  peasants, 
trooping  to  the  already  too  full  poor 
houses ;  straggling  columns  of  hunted 
wretches,  with  their  old  people,  wives,  and 
little  ones,  wending  their  way  to  Cork  or 
Waterford  to  take  shipping  for  America; 
the  people  not  yet  ejected  frightened  and 
desponding,  with  no  interest  in  the  land 
they  tilled,  no  property  in  the  house  above 
their  heads,  no  food,  no  arms,  with  the 
slavish  habits  bred  by  long  ages  of  oppres- 
sion ground  into  their  souls,  and  that  mo- 
mentary proud  flush  of  passionate  hope 
kindled  by  O'Connell's  agitation,  long  since 
dimmed  and  darkened  by  bitter  hunger 
and  hardship.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
rouse  such  a  people  as  this.  But  there  is 
in  the  Irish  nature  a  wonderful  spring 
and  an  intense  vitality,  insomuch  that  the 


chances  of  a  successful  insurrection  in  '4S 
may  have  been  by  no  means  desperate. 
At  any  rate,  O'Brien  and  his  comrades 
were  resolute  to  give  the  people  a  chance, 
knowing  full  well  that  though  they  should 
be  mown  down  in  myriads  by  shot  and 
steel,  it  woidd  be  a  better  lot  than  poor 
houses  and  famine  graves. 

It  is  needful,  here,  to  speak  of  the  Irish 
priesthood,  and  the  part  which  they  took 
in  that  last  agony  of  our  country.  Hither- 
to, there  has  not  been  occasion  to  say  much 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  though  it  makes 
so  potent  an  element  in  Irish  life,  for  the 
reason  that  in  all  vehement  popular  move- 
ments it  always  follows  the  people,  and 
never  leads.  Unless  the  movement  be 
strong  and  sweeping  enough  to  command 
and  coerce  the  clergy,  the  clergy  keep  aloof 
from  it  altogether.  Instinctively  the 
Church  adheres  to  what  is  established,  and 
opposes  violent  action.  Thus,  in  O'Con- 
nell's Repeal  agitation,  several  bishops 
held  themselves  neutral;  and  hundreds  of 
priests,  as  was  well  known,  were  zealous 
repealers  against  their  will — only  because 
the  popular  passion  was  too  strong  for 
them  to  resist.  Afterwards,  however, 
many  of  the  Catholic  clergy  had  come 
over  to  the  "  Young  Ireland "  party. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  being  more  Irish- 
men than  Romans,  did  from  the  first  fully 
sympathize  with  the  national  aspirations 
of  their  island — did  profoundly  feel  her 
wrongs,  and  burn  to  redress  or  avenge 
them.  When  the  final  scene  opened,  how- 
ever, and  the  whole  might  of  the  empire 
was  gathering  itself  to  crush  us,  the 
as  a  body,  were  found  on  the  side 
of  the  Government,  and  cannot  be  se- 
verely blamed  for  it,  as  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  at  that  time. 

O'Brien,  Dillon,  and  Meagher,  with 
some  few  followers,  and  without  arms  or 
stores,  taking  the  field  against  the  potent 
monarchy  of  England,  were,  indeed,  but 
a  forlorn  hope.  They  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  a  plan.  O'Brien  resolutely 
refused  to  commence  a  struggle,  which  he 
felt  to  be  for  man's  dearest  rights,  by  at- 
tacking and  plundering  the  estates  and 
mansions  of  the  gentry,  who,  however, 
were  then  generally  fortified  and  barri- 
caded in  their  own  houses,  to  hold  the 
country  for  the  enemy. 

For  several  days  he  went  from  place  to 
place,  attended  by  his  friends,  followed 
sometimes  by  two  or  three  hundred  peo- 
ple, half  armed,  always  expecting  to  meet 
a  party  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest;  in 
which  case  it  would  be  war,  both  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  to  the  last  extremity. 
All  round  him  were  country  mansions  of 
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nobles  and  gentlemen  who  had  openly- 
avowed  themselves  (in  their  "Addresses 
of  Confidence")  for  the  English,  and 
against  their  own  people;  who  had  publicly 
branded  him  as  a  rebel,  and  offered  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  the  work  of  crush- 
ing him  ;  and  he,  an  outlaw,  declined  to 
exact  contributions  from  them  to  feed  his 
followers  and  hold  them  together.  All 
this  was  resolved  and  done  from  the 
purest  and  most  conscientious  motives, 
undoubtedly;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  not  the 
best  mode  of  commencing  a  revolution. 

All  this  while,  from  day  to  day,  crowds 
of  stout  men,  many  of  them  armed,  flocked 
to  O'Brien's  company;  but  they  uniformly 
melted  off,  as  usual,  partly  compelled  by 
want  of  provisions,  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy.  The  last  time  he 
had  any  considerable  party  together  was 
at  Ballingarry,  where  forty-nve  armed 
police  had  barricaded  themselves  in  a 
strong  stone  house,  under  the  command 
of  a  certain  Captain  Trant,  who  certainly 
had  the  long-expected  warrant  to  arrest 
O'Brien,  but  who  was  afraid  to  execute  it 
until  after  the  arrival  of  some  further  re- 
inforcement. O'Brien  went  to  one  of  the 
front  windows,  and  called  on  Captain 
Trant  to  surrender.  Trant  demanded  half 
an  hour  to  consider.  During  this  half 
hour  some  of  the  crowd  had  thrown  a  few 
stones  through  the  windows;  and  Captain 
Trant,  seeing  that  the  people  could  not  be 
controlled  much  longer  by  O'Brien,  gave 
orders  to  fire.  O'Brien  rushed  between 
the  people  and  the  window,  climbed  on 
the  window,  and  once  more  called  upon 
the  police  to  surrender.  At  the  first  vol- 
ley from  the  house  two  men  fell  dead,  and 
others  were  wounded,  and  the  crowd  on 
that  side  fell  back,  leaving  O'Brien  almost 
alone  in  the  garden  before  the  house. 

Trant  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced 
by  the  force  he  expected.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
followers  were  by  this  time  scattered  and 
gone.  He  scarce  made  an  effort  even  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety,  and  was  soon 
arrested. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  insurrection.  The 
people  in  those  two  or  three  counties  did 
not  believe  that  he  meant  to  fight ;  and 
nothing  would  persuade  them  of  that  but 
some  desperate  enterprise.  Yet  they 
were  all  ready  and  willing;  and,  indeed, 
are  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  fight 
against  a  dominion,  which  represents  to 
them  nearly  all  that  they  know  of  evil  in 
this  world. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  placed  the 
liberties  of  Irishmen  at  the  disposal  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  police  received  se- 
cret orders  to  arrest  all  leading  confede- 


rates, both  in  town  and  country.  A 
return  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  1849,  made  to  Parliament  of 
the  number  of  persons,  and  their  names, 
who  were  imprisoned  under  that  law. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
them;  including  most  of  the  very  men  <m 
whom  O'Brien  might  reasonably  have  re- 
lied to  sustain  his  movement.  They  were 
all  imprisoned  in  various  jails,  without 
any  charge,  or  one  word  of  explanation ; 
removed  in  batches  from  one  prison  to 
some  other,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  islam  1, 
with  no  other  object,  apparently,  but  to 
exhibit  them  in  chains,  and  strike  a  whole- 
some terror  into  all  spectators. 

To  arrive  at  an  accurate  list  and  doe 
selection  of  leading  confederates,  Lord 
Clarendon  employed  without  scruple  both 
post-office  spying*  and  the  regular  service 
of  detectives. 

Certain  "trials"  ensued  in  the  usual 
style.  First,  the  editors  were  brought  to 
trial  under  the  new  "Trcason-f<> 
Act;  and  O'Brien  and  his  immediate  com- 
rades, under  the  Common  Law,  for  the 
crime  of  "  high  treason,"  having  appeared 
in  arms  against  the  "  Government."  The 
Government  would  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  these  trials,  and  removed  their  cap- 
tives out  cf  the  way  by  a  more  summary 
process.  But  they  must  not  forget  that 
they  were  a  "  Liberal"  Government,  and 
had  a  reputation  to  support  before  the 
world.  Ireland  was  not  Naples,  but,  in- 
deed, a  far  more  miserable  country,  and 
political  offenders  could  by  no  means 
be  suffered  to  perish  by  long  confinement 
in  subterranean  dungeons  without  trial. 
But,  then,  arose  the  question  of  juries; 
and  the  "Government"  knew  full  well 
that  no  jury  in  Ireland  impartially  em- 
paneled according  to  law,  and  really  re- 
presenting the  nation,  would  convict  one 
of  those  men  for  any  offence  whatsoever. 

They  could  not  refuse  a  trial;  but  one 
thing  they  could  do,  which  the  King  of 
Naples  had  not  yet  learned— they  could 
pack  the  juries.  No  doubt  it  was  painful 
to  have  to  pack  juries  atjain.  Whig  re- 
putation could  ill  endure  it.  But  they 
hoped  this  would  be  the  last  time.  They 
knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  occasion  would 
justify  this  one  last  tremendous  fraud. 
When  we  say,  "in  the  eyes  of  English- 
men," the  reader  will  understand  that  we 

*  The  return  on  this  subject  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment only  brings  down  the  letter-spies  as  far  a.< 
Lord  De  Grey,  in  1843.  But  as  the  report  on  tho 
occasion  declared  the  post-office  espionage,  a  need- 
ful branch  of  administration  in  Ireland,  it  may  be 
assumed  without  scruple  that  it  was  resorted  to 
not  only  by  Lord  Clarendon,  but  by  every  Viceroy 
since. 
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mean  the  ruling  classes  of  Englishmen — 
namely,  the  landed  interests,  and  the 
monied  and  mercantile  interests;  in  short, 
those  Englishmen  whose  opinions  and  in- 
terests are  alone  consulted  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country.  To  them  it  was  an 
absolute  necessity  of"  their  existence  that 
Irish  national  movements  should  be 
crushed  down  by  any  means  and  all 
means. 

The  Whig  Government,  in  fact,  felt 
that  if  they  satisfied  the  men  of  rank 
and  money  in  England,  they  did  the  whole 
duty  of  Whigs;  and  the  men  of  rank  and 
money  were  eagerly  crying  out  to  have 
the  last  embers  of  that  long  national 
struggle  stamped  out. 

OBrien,  Meagher,  MacManus,  and 
O'Donohoe  were  to  have  their  trial  before 
a  special  commission  in  Clonmel,  the 
capital  of  Tipperary.  On  the  details  of 
these  trials  we  need  not  dwell,  because 
they  were  on  the  same  pattern  with  other 
of  this  same  kind  already  narrated. 
The  officials  of  the  Crown  showed  a  stern, 
1  determination  to  disregard  every 
remonstrance,  to  refuse  every  application, 
and  to  do  the  work  intrusted  to  them  in 
the  most  coarse,  insolent,  and  thorough- 
going style.  For  example,  Mr.  White- 
side, O'Brien's  counsel,  reminded  the 
Court  "that,  in  England,  persons  charged 
with  high  treason  are  allowed  a  copy  of 
the  jurors'  panel,  and  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown."  Here  is  one  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  "  trial  ": — 

"The  learned  counsel  put  it  to  the 
Court,  whether  Mr.  O'Brien,  under  trial 
in  a  country  said  to  be  under  the  same 
Government  and  laws  as  England,  should 
not  have  the  same  privilege  which  he 
would  enjoy,  as  a  matter  of  right,  if  he 
happened  to  be  tried  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel. 

"  The  Court  decided  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  entitled  to  the  privilege. 

When  the  clerk  read  the  names  of  the 
jury-panel,  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  course,  chal- 
lenged the  array,  on  the  ground  of  fraud; 
and,  of  course,  the  Court  ruled  against 
him. 

"Mr.  Whiteside  stated  that  it  made 
little  difference  whether  his  client  were 
tried  by  a  jury  selected  from  a  panel  thus 
constituted,  or  taken  and  shot  through 
the  head  on  the  high-road.  No  less  than 
one  hundred  Catholics  had  been  struck 
off  the  panel,  and  so  few  left  on,  that  Mr. 
O'Brien's  right  to  challenge  was  now  little 
better  than  a  farce.  This  objection  was 
also  overruled — Chief-Justice  Blackburne 
having  decided  that  the  panel  was  pro- 
perly made  out." 


O'Brien,  whose  mind  was  made  up  to 
meet  any  fate,  stood  in  the  dock  during 
this  nine  days'  trial  with  a  haughty  calm- 
ness. What  thoughts  passed  through 
that  proud  heart  as  the  odious  game  pro- 
ceeded, no  human  eye  will  ever  read;  but 
of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure — his  grief, 
shame,  and  indignation  were  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  down-trodden  country 
where  such  a  scene  could  be  enacted  in 
the  open  day,  and  against  the  will  of  nine- 
tenths  of  its  inhabitants. 

There  followed,  in  due  course,  the  usual 
barbarous  death  sentence  : — 

"That  sentence  is,  that  you,  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  be  taken  from  hence  to 
the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and  be 
thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  you  are  dead ;  and  that  after- 
wards your  head  shall  be  severed  from 
your  body,  and  your  body  divided  into 
four  quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  Her 
Majesty  shall  think  lit.  And  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul.'' 

He  hears  it  unmoved  as  a  statue,  in- 
clines his  head  in  a  stately  bow,  politely 
takes  leave  of  his  counsel,  and  returns  to 
his  prison. 

Again,  and  again,  and  again,  the  same 
process  was  performed  in  all  its  parts. 
MacManus  was  next  tried,  then  O'Dono- 
hoe, then  Meagher;  their  juries  were  all 
carefully  packed ;  they  were  all  sentenced 
to  be  hanged ;  and  they  all  met  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  fate  as  men  ought. 
For  more  than  a  month  these  trials  went 
on  from  day  to  day ;  and  it  was  the  23d 
of  October  when  the  last  sentence  was 
pronounced.  A  strong  garrison  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  occupied  the  town, 
and  inclosed  the  scene  with  a  hedge  of 
steel.  Outside,  the  people  muttered  deep 
curses,  and  chafed  with  impotent  rage. 
A  few  daring  spirits,  headed  by  O'Mahony, 
once  contemplated  an  attack  and  rescue ; 
but  the  people  had  been  too  grievously 
frightened,  and  too  effectually  starved  by 
the  Government,  to  be  equal  to  so  dash- 
ing an  exploit;  and  so  that  solemn  and 
elaborate  insult  was  once  more  put  upon 
our  name  and  nation,  and  the  four  men 
who  had  sought  to  save  their  people  from 
so  abject  a  condition  lay  undisturbed  in 
Clonmel  jail,  sentenced  to  death.  And 
whosoever  has  studied  even  the  imperfect 
sketch  given  in  these  pages  of  the  potent 
and  minutely  elaborated  system  of  oppres- 
sion that  pressed  upon  that  nation  at 
every  point,  and  tied  down  every  limb, 
watching  over  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  at  their  uprising  and  downiying, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  foresee  and  to  baffle 
even  the  slightest  approach  to  combina- 
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tion  for  a  national  purpose,  *  will  as- 
suredly not  wonder  at  the  utter  and  ab- 
ject helplessness  of  the  nation  in  presence 
of  so  cruel  an  outrage. 

The  newspaj)er  editors  were  still  to  be 

"tried."  In  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  1848,  Duffy,  of  the  NitikM, 
"Williams  and  O'Doherty,  of  the  Tri 
and  Martin,  of  the  Felon,  were  successively 
brought  up  for  trial  in  the  City  Court 
House,  of  Green  Street.  Their  news- 
papers had  been  suppressed  weeks  before, 
their  offices  broken  up,  their  types,  and 
presses,  and  books  seized.  O'Doherty 
and  Martin  were  "convicted"  by  well- 
ked  juries,  containing  not  a  single 
y  'atholie.  In  the  cases  of  Duffy  and  Wil- 
liams, the  enemy  veutured  to  leave  one  or 
two  Catholics  on  the  juries.  Williams 
was  acquitted;  Duffy's  jury  disagreed, 
and  he  was  retained  in  prison  till  a  more 
tractable  jury  could  be  manufactured. 
.Again  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  again 
t lie  jury  disagreed.  Still  he  was  I 
custody,  though  his  health  was  rapidly 
failing  ;  and  at  last,  when  all  apprehension 
of  trouble  seemed  to  be  over,  and  the 
more  dangerous  conspirators  were  dis- 
posed of,  the  "  Government  "  yielded  to 
a  memorial  on  his  behalf,  and  abandoned 
the  prosecution. 

In  the  matter  of  those  sentenced  to 
death,  ministers,  after  much  deliberation, 
decided  on  sparing  their  lives,  and  com- 
muting their  punishment  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  This  was  done  under  the 
false  pretence  of  clemency ;  but  it  was,  in 
truth,  the  most  refined  cruelty.  It  was, 
moreover,  illegal — there  being  no  law  to 
authorize  such  a  commutation.  The 
prisoners,  therefore,  objected  through 
their  counsel  ;  they  had  no  use  for  life 
under  such  circumstances,  and  demanded 
to  have  the  extreme  benefit  of  the  law. 
Ministers,  however,  were  resolved  to  be 
merciful — introduced  an  Act  into  Parlia- 
ment, empowering  the  Queen  to  transport 
them,  had  it  passed  at  once,  and  imme- 
diately shipped  them  off  to  herd  with 
felons  in  the  penal  colony  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  O'Doherty  and  Martin, 
having  been  originally  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  transportation,  were  sent  away  at 
the  same  time,  but  in  another  ship ;  and 
for  more  than  five  years,  in  the  most  de- 
grading bondage,  they  expiated  the  crime 
of  "  not  having  sold  their  country." 

A  few  unconcerted  and  desperate  at- 

*  We  may  once  more  refer  to  the  memorable 
•words  of  an  English  Attorney-General's  descrip- 
tion of  the  British  regime  in  Ireland: 


'Notice  is 
taken  of  every  person  that  is  able  to  do  either  good 
or  hurt.  It  is  known  not  only  how  they  live,  and 
what  they  do,  but  it  is  foreseen  what  they  purpose 
or  intend  to  do." 


tempts  were  made  in  Munster,  by  O'Ma- 
hony  and  Savage,  by  Brennan  and  G  ray, 
to  draw  the  people  together,  and  achieve 
some  one  daring  act  which  might  awaken 
the  insurrectionary  spirit.  They  all  tailed, 
or  were  easily  suppressed.  The  clergy 
were  now  decidedly  and  actively  in  the 
interest  of  "  law  and  order  " — that  is,  in 
the  interest  of  England  ;  and  the  more 
regular  police  were  on  the  alert  by  day 
and  ni_dit,  and  the  island  bristled  with 
forty  thousand  bayontts.  "  Tranquillity 
reigned  in  Warsaw."  John  O'Connell,  in 
Conciliation  Hall,  pointed  to  the  sad  fate 
of  those  who  had  disregarded  the  counsels 
of  the  ' '  Liberator  ;  "  intreated  the  people 
to  sustain  him  in  His  moral  and  peaceful 
appeals  to  Parliament ;  and  promised  that 
Ireland  should  be,  at  some  early  day. 
"  first  ilower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of 
the  sea." 

What  to  do  now  with  this  Ireland,  thus 
fallen  under  the  full  and  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  her  "sister  island,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  thought  in  England.  The 
famine  was  still  slaying  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  Government  emigration 
Bcheme  was  drawing  away  many  thousand* 
more,  and  shooting  them  out  naked  and 
destitute  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, so  that  it  was  hoped  the  "  Celts  " 
would  soon  be  thinned  out  to  the  proper 

Eoint.  The  very  danger  so  lately  escaped, 
owever,  brought  home  to  the  British 
Government,  and  to  the  Irish  landlords, 
the  stern  necessity  of  continued  extermi- 
nation. It  was  better,  they  felt,  to  have 
too  fewhands  to  till  the  ground,  than  too 
many  for  the  security  of  Law  and  order. 

A  plan  for  a  new  "Plantation  of  Ire- 
land" was  promulgated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel — that  is,  for  replacing  the  Irish 
with  good  Anglo-Saxons.  This  project 
for  a  new  plantation  in  Ireland  was 
anxiously  revolved  in  the  councils  of  the 
Government.  It  began  to  be  believed 
that  the  peasant  class,  being  now  almost 
sufficiently  thinned  out,  and  the  claim  of 
tenants  to  some  sort  of  right  or  title  to  the 
land  they  tilled  having  been  successfully 
resisted  and  defeated — that  the  structure 
of  society  in  Ireland  having  been  well 
and  firmly  planted  upon  a  basis  of  able- 
bodied  pauperism  (which  the  English, 
however,  called  "  independent  labour  ") — 
the  time  was  come  to  effect  a  transfer  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  island  from  Irish 
to  English  hands.  This  grand  idea  after- 
wards elaborated  itself  into  the  famous 
"  Encumbered  Estates  Act." 

The  conquest  of  the  island  was  now 
regarded  in  England  as  effectually  consum- 
mated. England,  great,  populous,  and 
wealthy,  with  all  the  resources  and  vast 
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Eatronage  of  an  existing  Government  in 
er  hands ;  with  a  magnificent  army  and 
navy;  with  the  established  course  and 
current  of  commerce  steadily  flowing  in 
the  precise  direction  that  suited  her  in- 
terests ;  with  a  powerful  party  on  her 
side  in  Ireland  itself,  bound  to  her  by 
lineage  and  by  interest ;  and  above  all, 
with  her  vast  brute  mass  lying  between  us 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  enabling  her  to 
intercept  the  natural  sympathies  of  other 
straggling  nations,  to  interpret  between 
us  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  repre- 
sent the  troublesome  sister  island  exactly 
in  the  light  in  which  she  wished  to  be 
regarded.  England,  prosperous,  potent, 
and  at  peace  with  all  the  earth  besides, 
had  succeeded  (to  her  immortal  honour 
and  glory)  in  anticipating  and  crushing 
out  of  sight  the  last  agonies  of  resistance 
in  a  small,  poor,  and  divided  island, 
which  she  had  herself  made  poor  and 
divided,  carefully  disarmed,  almost  totally 
disfranchised,  and  almost  totally  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  that  very  British 
"law"  against  which  we  revolted  with 
such  loathing  and  horror.  England  had 
done  this  ;  and  whatsoever  credit  and 
prestige,  whatsoever  profit  and  power 
could  be  gained  by  such  a  feat,  she  has 
them  all.  "  Now,  for  the  first  time  these 
six  hundred  years,"  said  the  London 
Times,  "  England  has  Ireland  at  her 
mercy,  and  can  deal  with  her  as  she 
pleases." 

It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  for 
the  interests  of  British  civilization.  Par- 
liament met  late  in  January,  1849.  The 
Queen,  in  her  "  speech,"  lamented  that 
"another  failure  of  the  potato  crop  had 
caused  severe  distress  in  Ireland,"  and 
thereupon  asked  Parliament  to  continue, 
"  for  a  limited  period,"  the  extraordinary 
powers — that  is,  the  power  of  proclaiming 
any  district  under  martial  law,  and  of 
throwing  suspected  persons  into  prison, 
without  any  charge  against  them.  The 
Act  was  passed,  of  course. 

Then,  as  the  famine  of  1848  was  fully 
as  grievous  and  destructive  as  any  of  the 
previous  famines — as  the  rate-payers  were 
impoverished,  and  in  most  of  the  unions 
could  not  pay  the  rates  already  due,  and 
were  thus  rapidly  sinking  into  the  con- 
dition of  paupers,  giving  up  the  hopeless 
effort  to  maintain  themselves  by  honest 
industry,  and  throwing  themselves  on  the 
earnings  of  others — as  the  poor  houses 
were  all  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the 
exterminated  people  were  either  lying 
down  to  die  or  crowding  into  the  emi- 
grant ships — as,  in  short,  the  Poor  law 
and  the  New  Poor  law,  and  the  Improved 
Poor  law,  and  the  Supplementary  Poor 


law,  had  all  manifestly  proved  a  "fail- 
ure," Lord  John  Russell's  next  step  was 
to  give  Ireland  more  Poor  laws. 

The  expression  failure  must,  however, 
be  qualified  as  before.  They  were  a 
failure  for  their  professed  purpose,  that 
of  relieving  the  famine,  but  were  a  com- 
plete success  for  their  real  purpose,  that 
of  uprooting  the  people  from  the  land, 
and  casting  them  forth  to  perish.  Irish- 
men have  not  much  faith  in  the  "  Govern- 
ment "  statistics  of  their  country  ;  but  as 
it  is  well  to  see  how  much  the  enemy  was 
willing  to  admit,  we  give  some  details 
from  a  report  furnished  in  '48  by  Captain 
Lareoni,  under  the  orders  of  Government, 
and  founded  on  local  reports  of  pol 
inspectors.  The  main  facts  are  epitomized 
thus,  for  one  year  : — 

"  In  the  number  of  farms,  of  from  one 
to  five  acres,  the  decrease  has  been  twenty- 
lour  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  ;  from  Jive  to  fifteen  acres,  twenty- 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  ;  from  fifteen  to  thirty  m 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  whilst  of  farms  above  thirty  Ml 
the  increase  has  been  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy.  Seventy  thousand 
occupiers,  with  their  families,  numbering 
about  three  hundred  thousand,  were 
rooted  out  of  the  land. 

"In  Leinster,  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre,  aa 
compared  with  the  decrease  of  '47,  was 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  ;  above  one,  and  not  exceeding  five, 
was  four  thousand  and  twenty-six  ;  of 
five,  and  not  exceeding  fifteen,  was  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six  ;  of 
fifteen  to  thirty,  three  hundred  andninety- 
one  ;  making  a  total  of  ten  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventeen. 

"  In  Munster,  the  decrease  in  the  hold- 
ings under  thirty  acres  is  stated  at 
eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen ;  the  increase  over  thirty  acres,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

"  In  Ulster,  the  decrease  was  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  two  ;  the  increase 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four. 

"In  Connaught,  where  the  labour  of 
extermination  was  least,  the  clearance 
has  been  most  extensive.  There,  in  par- 
ticular, the  roots  of  holders  of  the  soil 
were  never  planted  deep  beneath  the 
surface,  and  consequently  were  exposed 
to  every  exterminator's  hand.  There 
were,  in  1847,  thirty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  holders  of  from 
one  to  five  acres  ;  in  the  following  year 
there  were  less  by  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  three.    There  were  seventy- 
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six  thousand 

-  iioiUers  of  from  five  tr>  'fifteen  acrei 
in  one  year  by  twelve  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one.  Those  of  from 
lifteen  to  thirty  acres  were  reduced  by 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  tweuty- 

it — rnTfiT — tiafiiuTniiiyu  ' '  r  I  i  i  1 1 1 1 

six  thousand  four  hundrei 

nine  holders  of  land,   exclusive  of  their 

families,  was  effected  in  Connaught  in  one 

year." 

On  this  report  it  may  be  remarked  that 
it  was  a  list  of  killed  and  WOBllded  in  one 
year  of  carnage  only — and  of  one  class  of 
]>eople  only.  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
dead  in  that  multitudinous  class  thinned 
the  most  by  famine,  who  had  no  land  at 
all,  but  lived  by  the  labour  of  their 
bands,  and  who  were  exposed  before  the 
others  as  having  nothing  but  life  to  lose. 
As  for  the  landlords,  already  encumbered 
by  debt,  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates 
was  fast  breaking  them  down.  In  most 
cases  they  were  not  so  much  as  the 
receivers  of  their  own  rents,  and  had  no 
more  control  over  the  bailiffs,  sheriffs,  and 
police,  who  plundered  and  chased  away 
the  people,  than  one  of  the  pillars  of  their 
OWB  grand  entrance  gates. 

The  slaughter  l>y  famine  was  enormous 
this  season.  Here  is  one  paragraph  from 
amongst  the  commercial  reports  of  the 
Irish  papers,  which  will  tttggett  more 
than  any  laboured  narrative  could  in- 
culcate : — 

"  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ass 
hides  have  l>eeu  delivered  in  Dublin  from 
the  County  Mayo,  for  exportation  to 
Liverpool.  The  carcases,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  had  been  used  as 
food  !  " 

But  those  who  could  afford  to  dine 
upon  famished  jackasses  were  few  indeed. 
During  this  winter  of  1848-49,  hundreds 
of  thousands  perished  of  hunger.  During 
•this  same  winter  the  herds  and  harvests 
raised  on  Irish  ground  were  floating  off 
to  England  on  every  tide ;  and  during 
this  same  winter  almost  every  steamship 
from  England  daily  carried  Irish  paupers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  away  from 
Liverpool  and  Bristol,  to  share  the  good 
cheer  of  their  kinsmen  at  home. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Lord 
John  Russell,  having  first  secured  a  con- 
tinued suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  proposed  an  additional  and  novel 
Bort  of  poor  rate  for  Ireland.  It  was 
called  the  "Rate  in  Aid."  That  to  say, 
Poor  Law  Unions  which  were  still  sol- 
vent, and  could  still  in  some  measure 
maintain  their  own  local  poor,  were  to  be 
rated  for  relief  of  such  unions  as  had 
sunk  under  the  pressure.     Assuming  that 


are  assured  they  are),  it  seems  hard  to 
understand  why  a  district  in  Leinster 
should  be  rated  to  relieve  a  pauper  terri- 
tory in  Mayo,  and  a  district  m  Yorkshire 
not ;  or  to  comprehend  why  old  and 
>ent  Irish  labourers,  who  had  given  the 

"  ^":i  h-mlrli  iiifi  ifixnpIiJfltV 

service  of  England,  should  be  shipped  on 
to  Ireland  to  increase  and  intensify  the 
pauperism  and  despair.  But  so  it  was. 
The  maxim  was  that  "the  property  of 
Inland  must  support  the  poverty  of 
Ireland,"  without  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  property  of  Ireland  was  all 
this  time  supporting  the  luxury  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  next  measure  passed  in  the  same 
session  of  Parliament  was  the  "Encum- 
bered Estates  Act " — the  Act  of  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Victoria,  chap.  77. 
Under  this  a  royal  commission  was  issued 
constituting  a  new  court  "for  the  sale  of 
Encumbered  Estates  ;"  and  the  scope  and 
intent  of  it  were  to  give  a  short  and  sum- 
mary method  of  bringing  such  estates  to 
sale,  on  petition  either  of  creditors  or  of 
owners.  Before  that  time  the  only  mode 
of  doing  this  was  through  the  slow  and 
expensive  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  and  the  number  of  encumbered 
landlords  had  grown  so  very  large  since 
the  famine  began,  their  debts  so  over- 
whelming, and  their  rental  so  curtailed, 
that  the  London  Jews,  money-brokers, 
and  insurance  offices  required  a  speedier 
and  cheaper  method  of  bringing  their  pro- 
perty to  the  hammer.  What  ought  to  bo 
fully  understood  is,  that  this  Act  was 
not  intended  to  relieve,  and  did  not 
relieve,  anybody  in  Ireland ;  but  that, 
under  pretence  of  facilitating  leal  pro- 
ceedings, it  contemplated  a  sweeping  con- 
fiscation and  new  plantation  of  the  island. 
The  English  press  was  already  complac- 
ently anticipating  a  peaceable  transfer  of 
Irish  land  to  English  and  Scotch  capi- 
talists, and  took  pains  to  encourage  them 
to  invest  their  money  under  the  new  Act. 
Ireland,  it  was  now  declared,  had  become 
tranquil ;  "  the  Celts  were  gone ;"  and  if 
any  trouble  should  arise,  there  was  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  and  the 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  the  juries. 
Singular  to  relate,  however,  the  new  Act 
did  not  operate  satisfactorily  in  that  direc- 
tion. English  c&pitalists  had  a  whole- 
some terror  of  Tipperary,  and  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  an  Irish  land- 
lord holds  his  life;  insomuch  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  sales  made  by  the  com- 
missioners were  made  to  Irishmen;  and 
in  the  official  return  of  the  operations  of 
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the  court  up  to  October,  1851,  it  appears 
that,  while  the  gross  amount  produced  by 
the  sales  had  been  more  than  three  and  a 
half  millions  sterling,  there  had  only  been 
ihty-two  English  and  Scottish  purchasers, 
to  the  amount  of  £319,486.* 

Seeing  this  imperfect  progress  in  the 
new  plantation  of"  Ireland,  Ministers,  in 
March,  1850,  introduced  a  supplemental 
bill.  The  Solicitor-General,  who  moved 
it,  was  even  so  incautious  as  to  admit  the 
motive.  "They  had  devised  a  plan," 
he  said,  "which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
induce  capitalist*  from  England  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  sales."  The  plan  was 
a  mere  financial  operation,  creating  a 
species  of  debentures  chargeable  on  the 
laud,  and  passing  current  like  any  other 
stock  or  scrip ;  but  it  need  not  be  described 
in  detail,  for  the  plan  was  abandoned, 
and  it  is  only  mentioned  here  £o  exhibit 
the  poUcy  of  England,  as  indicated  by  the 
Solicitor-General. 

Down  to  the  25th  May,  1857,  there 
had  been  given  orders  for  sale  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  ;  the  property  had  been 
sold  to  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  purchasers,  of  whom  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  two  were  Irish,  the 
rest  English,  Scotch,  or  other  foreigners. 
The  estates  already  sold  brought  upwards 
of  twenty  millions  sterling,  which  was 
almost  all  distributed  to  creditors  and 
other  parties  interested.  The  result  to 
Ireland  was  simply  this :  about  one- 
lifteenth  part  of  the  island  had  changed 
hands,  had  gone  from  one  landlord  and 
come  to  another  landlord;  the  result  to 
the  great  tenant  class  was  simply  nil. 
The  new  landlord  came  over  them  armed 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  like  his 
predecessor,  but  he  had  no  local  or  per- 
sonal attachment,  which  in  some  cases 
used  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  landlord 
rule,  and  he  was  bound  to  make  interest 
on  his  investment.  The  estates,  therefore, 
have  been  broken  up,  on  an  average,  into 
one-half  their  former  size,  and  this  has 
been  much  dwelt  upon  as  an  "ameliora- 
tion;" but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
small  landlords  are  more  mild  and  merci- 
ful than  great  ones.  On  the  whole,  the 
"  Encumbered  Estates  Act "  has  benefited 
only  the  money-lenders  of  England. 

As  to  "tenant-right,"  the  salutary 
custom  explained  before,  and  which  did 
once  practically  secure  to  the  tenantry 
in  some  portions  of  Ulster  a  permanency 
of  tenure  on  payment  of  their  rent,  our 
Parliamentary  patriots  have  been  agitating 
for  it,  begging  for  it,  conferring  with 
ministers  about  it,  eating  public  dinners, 
*  Almanac  and  Directory,  1852. 


making  speeches,  and  soliciting  votes  on 
account  of  it ;  but  they  have  never  made, 
and  are  never  like  to  make,  an  approach 
by  one  hair's  breadth  to  its  attainment. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  British  empire  that  the  Irish 
peasant  class  be  kept  in  a  condition  which 
will  make  them  entirely  manageable, 
easy  to  be  thinned  out  when  they  grow 
too  numerous,  and  an  available  materiel 
for  armies.  It  is  a  necessity  for  the 
British  commercial,  social,  and  govern- 
mental system;  but  this  is  not  said  by 
way  of  complaint.  Those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  British  civilization  is  a  bless- 
ing, and  a  light  to  lighten  the  world,  will 
easily  reconcile  themselves  to  the  needful 
condition.  Those  who  deem  it  the  most 
base  and  horrible  tyranny  that  has  ever 
scandalized  the  earth,  will  probably  wish 
that  its  indispensable  prop,  Ireland,  were 
knocked  from  under  it. 

In  the  meantime,  neither  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  nor  any  other  Act 
made  or  to  be  made  by  an  English  Par- 
liament, has  done  or  aimed  to  do  any- 
thing towards  giving  the  Irish  tenant  at 
will  the  smallest  interest  in  the  land  he 
tills;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
course  of  the  famine  legislation  was 
directed  to  the  one  end  of  shaking  small 
lease  holders  loose  from  the  soil,  and 
converting  them  into  tenants  at  will, 
or  into  "independent  labourers,"  or  able- 
bodied  paupers,  or  lean  corpses.  Under- 
stand, further,  that  the  condition  of  an 
Irish  "tenant  at  will"  is  unique  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,*  is  utterly  unintelligible 
to  most  civilized  Europeans,  and  is  only 
to  be  found  within  the  sway  of  that  Con- 
stitution which  is  the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations.  The  German,  Von  Raumer, 
making  a  tour  in  Ireland,  thus  tries  to 
explain  the  thing : — 

"  How  shall  I  translate  tenants  at  will? 
Wegjagbare?  Expellable?  Serfs?  But, 
in  the  ancient  days  of  vassalage,  it  con- 
sisted rather  in  keeping  the  vassals  attach- 
ed to  the  soil,  and  by  no  means  in  driving 
them  away.  An  ancient  vassal  is  a  lord 
compared  with  the  present  tenant  at  will, 
to  whom  the  law  affords  no  defence. 
Why  not  call  them  Jar/abare  (chaseable)"* 
But  this  difference  lessens  the  analogy; 
that  for  hares,  stags,  and  deer,  there  is  a 
season  during  which  no  one  is  allowed  to 
hunt  them,  whereas  tenants  at  will  are 
hunted  all  the  year  round.  And  if  any 
one  would  defend  his  farm  (as  badgers 
and  foxes  are  allowed  to  do),  it  is  here 
denominated  rebellion." 

*  Paralleled  in  some  sort  only  by  the  tyots  of  India 
—another  people  privileged  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  British  rule. 
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In  1849  it  was  still  believed  that  the 
depopulation  had  not  proceeded  far 
enough;  and  the  English  Government 
was  fully  determined,  having  so  gracious 
an  opportunity,  to  make  a  clean  ■weep, 
One  of  the  provisions  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  Bate  in  A  id  bill  was  for  impos- 
ing an  additional  rate  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  the  pound  to  promote  aniijni- 
tioii.  During  the  two  years  1848-49,  the 
Government  Census  Commissioners  admit 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  deaths  by  famine  alone;  a  number 
which  would  be  about  true  if  multiplied 
by  twenty-live.  In  1850  they  were 
nearly  seven  thousand;  as  admitted  by 
the  same  authorities  ;  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1851,  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  deaths  by  hunger,  they  say,  ' '  are 
recorded.  ' 

la  the  very  midst  of  all  this  havoc,  in 
August,  1849,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
thought  the  coast  was  clear  for  a  royal 
visit.  The  Queen  had  long  wished,  it 
was  said,  to  visit  her  i>cople  of  Ireland, 
and  the  great  army  of  persons  who,  in 
Ireland,  are  paid  to  be  loyal,  were  expert 
ed  to  get  up  the  appearance  of  rejoicing. 
Of  course,  there  were  crowds  in  the 
streets,  and  the  natural  courtesy  of  the 
peoplo  pre\ented  almost  everything  which 
could  grate  uj>on  the  lady's  ear,  or 
her  eye.  One  Mr.  O'Reilly,  indeed,  of 
South  (Jreat  George's  Street,  hoisted  on 
the  top  of  his  house  a  large  black  banner, 
displaying  the  crown  less  harp,  and  draped 
his  windows  with  black  curtains,  showing 
the  words  fit m urn  and  jiestilence;  but  the 

Solice  burst  into  his  house,  tore  down  the 
ag  and  the  curtains,  and  thrust  the  pro- 
prietor into  jail. 

On  the  whole,  the  Viceroy's  pre- 
cautions against  any  show  of  disaffection 
were  complete  and  successful.  Nine  out 
of  ten  citizens  of  Dublin  eagerly  hoped 
that  Her  Majesty  would  make  this  visit 
the  occasion  of  a  "pardon"  to  O'Brien 
and  his  comrades.  Lord  Clarendon's 
organs,  therefore,  and  his  thousand  place- 
men, and  agents  of  every  grade,  diligently 
whispered  into  the  public  ear  that  the 
Queen  would  certainly  pardon  the  State 
prisoners  if  she  were  not  insulted  by 
repeal  demonstrations— in  short,  if  there 
was  not  one  word  said  about  those  indi- 
viduals. The  consequence  was  that  no 
whisper  was  heard  about  repeal  nor  about 
the  State  prisoners. 

Although  there  was  no  chance  of  tenant- 
right,  no  chance  of  Ireland  being  allowed 
to  manage  her  own  affairs — yet,  towards 
Catholics  of  the  educated  classes,  there 
was  much  liberality.  Mr.  Wyse  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  Greece;  Mr.  More 


O'Ferrall  was  made  Governor  of  Malta; 
many  barristers,  once  loud  in  their  patri- 
otic devotion  at  Conciliation  Hall,  were 
appointed  to  coinmissiouerships  and  other 
offices,  *  and  Inland  became  "tranquil" 
enough.  For  result  of  the  whole  long 
struggle,  England  was  left,  for  a  time, 
more  securely  in  possession  than  ever  of 
the  property,  lives,  and  industry  of  the 
Irish  nation,  she  had  not  parted  with  a 
single  atom  of  her  plunder,  nor  in  the 
I  degree  weakened  any  of  hei 
garrisons,  either  military,  civil,  or  eeele- 
siastical.  Her  "Established  Church" 
remained  in  full  force — the  wealthiest 
Church  in  the  world,  quartered  upon  the 
poorest  peiple,  who  abhor  its  doctrine, 
and  regard  its  pastors  as  ravening  v. 
It  had,  indeed,  often  been  denounced  in 
the  London  Parliament  by  Whigs  out 
of  place.  Mr.  Roebuck  had  called  it 
t  ecclesiastical  enormity  in 
Europe."  Mr.  Maeaulay  had  termed  it 
"the  most  utterly  absurd  and  indefen- 
sible of  all  the  institutions  now  existing 
in  the  civilized  world."  But  we  have 
already  learned  what  value  there  is  in 
the  liberal  declarations  of  Whig!  out  of 
place.  Once  in  place  and  power,  th< 
that  the  "enormity"  of  the  Eetahl 
Church,  absurd  and  indefensible  as  ic 
was,  constituted  one  of  1  .  t  and 

surest  holds  upon  the  Irish  ariatoi 
to  whose  younger  sons  and  dependents  it 
affords  a  handsome  and  not  too  laborious. 
li\elihood. 

*  By  degrees,  considerable  numbers  of  ( ' 
barristers  havel>e<'n  admitted  J  bench 

(although  never  to  tho  rank  ol  <  'ham 
usually  earned  this  promotion  by  political  si 
and  they  have  proved,  in  fact,  the 
servants  to  the  English  Goverami  m   la  i 
on  the  infamous  transaci  ions  which  | 
of  "political  offenders "  in  Ireland.    They  sit  by 
gravely  and  con 

tor  ihi"  destruction  of  better  and  braver  men  than 
those  judges  ever  were.  They  know  that  the  Ob- 
ject of  the  odious  fraud  over  which  they  prcsitlo 
is  to  perpetuate  British  dominion  over  thoir  un- 
iintry — unhappy  in  n<  dian  in 

having  given  birth  to  them.  They  know,  further, 
that  the  operation  and  intent  of  that  British  do- 
mination are  to  plunder  and  to  exterminate  their 
countrymen,  their  kinsmen,  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.  And  they  have  deliberately  elected  their 
side — against  their  countrymen  and  kinsmen,  ami 
with  the  mortal  enemies  of  their  countrymen,  In 
other  words,  they  have  sold  their  country  and 
s:  and  the  special  service  which  Me;/ are 
expected  to  do,  the  job  which  they  sit,  on  that 
bench  to  put  through,  is  precisely  to  conn, 
this  very  fraud  and  villany  of  jury-packing.— to 
grace  it  with  their  robes  and  ermine— to  preside 
witli  dignified  gravity  while  the  Sheriff  and  At- 
torney-! irneral  do  their  wicked  business— looking 
all  the  while  as  if  it  were  a  solemn  inquest  they 
are  holding— and  then,  with  feeling  voice,  and  in 
a  high  moral  tone,  and  with  the  solemn  pr.it  o 
usual  on  such  occasions,  to  sentence  to  death  or 
exile  a  man  who  has  not  been  tried;  a  man,  too, 
whom  they  are  forced  to  respect,  even  in  their  own 
depraved  hearts,  while  they  hypocritically  lecturo 
him  upon  hia  own  enormous  imquities. 
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The  Orangemen,  also,  were  still  main- 
tained in  full  force.  They  are  all  armed ; 
for  no  bench  of  magistrates  will  refuse  a 
good  Protestant  the  liberty  of  keeping 
a  gnn  ;  and,  lest  they  might  not  have 
enough,  the  Government  sometimes  sup- 

1>lies  arms  for  distribution  among  the 
edges.  The  police  and  detective  system 
continued  to  be  more  highly  organized  than 
ever;  and  the  Government  Board  of 
"National"  Education  more  diligently 
than  ever  inculcated  the  folly  and  vice  of 
national  aspirations. 

Yet  Ireland,  we  are  told,  has  been, 
since  the  famine,  improving  and  prosper- 
ous. Yes  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  people  having 
been  slain  or  driven  to  seek  safety  by 
flight,  the  survivors  began  to  live  better 
for  a  time.  There  was  a  smaller  supply 
of  labour,  with  the  same  demand  for  it — 
therefore  wages  were  higher.  There  was 
more  cattle  and  grain  to  export  to  Eng- 
land, because  there  were  fewer  mouths  to 
be  fed ;  and  England  (in  whose  bauds  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  for  Ireland) 
can  afford  to  let  so  many  live.  I'ppcr 
.  and  lower  classes,  merchants, 
lawyers,  state  offioialu,  civil  and  military, 
are  indebted  for  all  that  they  have,  for 
all  that  they  are,  or  hope  for,  to  the 
sufferance  and  forbearance  of  a  foreign 
and  hostile  nation.  This  being  thi 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  even  such  igno- 
minious prosperity  as  it  is,  has  no  guar- 
antee or  security. 

A  few  statistics  may  fitly  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

The  census  of  Ireland  in  1841  gave  a 
population  of  eight  millious  one  hundred 
and  seventy-live  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  At  the  usual  rate  of 
increase,  there  must  have  been,  in  1846, 
when  the  famine  commenced,  at  least 
eight  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ;  at  the  same  rate  of  increase, 
there  ought  to  have  been,  in  1851  (accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  Census  Com- 
missioners), nine  millions  eighteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
But  in  that  year,  after  five  seasons  of 
artificial  famine,  there  were  found  alive 
only  six  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five — a  deficit  of  about  two  millions  and 
a  half.  Now,  what  became  of  those  two 
millions  and  a  half? 

The  "Government"  Census  Commis- 
sioners, and  compilers  of  returns  of  all 
sorts,  whose  principal  duty  it  has  been, 
since  that  fatal  time,  to  conceal  the 
amount  of  the  havoc,  attempt  to  account 
for  nearly  the  whole  deficiency  by  emigra- 
tion.   In  Thorn's  Official  Almanac,  we  find 


set  down  on  one  side  the  actual  decrease 
from  1841  to  1851  (that  is,  without  taking 
into  account  the  increase  by  births  in 
that  period),  one  million  six  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  Against  this,  they  place  their 
own  estimate  of  the  emigration  during 
those  same  ten  years,  which  they  put 
down  at  one  million  five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
decrease  did  not  begin  till  1846 — there 
had  been  till  then  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
population;  the  Government  returns, 
then,  not  only  ignore  the  increase,  but 
set  the  emigration  of  ten  years  against  the 
depopulation  of  Jive.  This  will  not  do. 
We  must  reduce  their  emigrants  by  one- 
half,  say  to  six  hundred  thousand,  and 
add  to  the  depopulation  the  estimated 
increase  up  to  1840,  say  half  a  million. 
This  will  give  upwards  of  two  millions, 
whose  disappearance  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  six  hundred  thousand  emigrants 
in  the  other  column.  Balance  unac- 
counted for,  a  million  and  a  huh. 

This  is  without  computing  those  who 
were  born  in  the  five  famine  years ;  whom 
we  may  leave  to  be  balanced  by  the  deaths 
from  iKitantl  causes  in  the  same  period. 

Now,  that  million  and  a  half  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  carefully, 
prudently,  and  peacefully  .sin  in  by  the 
Engli&h  Government.  They  died  of  hun- 
me,  IB  the  midst  of  abundance  which 
their  own  hands  created  ;  and  it  is  quite 
immaterial  to  distinguish  those  who  per- 
ished in  the  agonies  of  famine  itself  from 
those  who  died  of  typhus  fever,  which  in 
Ireland  is  always  caused  by  famine. 

Further,  this  was  strictly  an  artificial 
lamine — that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  famine 
which  desolated  a  rich  and  fertile  island, 
that  produced  every  year  abundance  and 
superabundance  to  sustain  all  her  people 
and  many  more.  The  English,  indeed, 
call  that  famine  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the 
blight  of  the  potatoes.  But  potatoes  failed 
in  like  manner  all  over  Europe,  yet  there 
was  no  famine  save  in  Ireland.  The 
British  account  of  the  matter,  then,  is, 
first,  a  fraud;  second,  a  blasphemy.  The 
Almighty,  indeed,  sent  the  potato  blight, 
but  the  English  created  the  famine. 

And,  lastly,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative,  that  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  was  not  only  encour- 
aged by  artificial  means,  namely,  the 
Out-door  Relief  Act,  the  Labour  Rate 
Act,  and  the  emigration  schemes ;  but  that 
extreme  care  and  diligence  were  used  to 
prevent  relief  coming  to  the  doomed  island 
from  abroad;   and  that  the  benevolent 
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contributions  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  were  turned  aside  from  their 
desired  objects — not,  let  us  say,  in  order 
that  none  should  be  saved  alive,  but  that 
no  interference  should  be  made  with  the 
principles  of  political  economy. 

The  Census  Commissioners  close  one  of 
their  late  rei>orts  with  these  words : — 

"  In  conclusion,  wc  feel  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  your  Excellency  to  find  that, 
although  the  ]>opulation  had  been  dimin- 
ished in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  by 
famine,  disease,  and  emigration,  and  has 
been  since  decreasing,  the  results  of  the 
Irish  census  are,  on  the  tohole,  satisfactory. " 

The  commissioners  mean  to  say  that, 
although  there  are  fewer  men  and  women, 
there  are  more  cattle  and  hogs  for  the 
English  markets. 

lint  the  depopulation  of  the  country  by 
no  means  ended  with  the  famine.  Be- 
tween 1851  and  IStil,  during  which  period 
often  years  there  was  no  officially  declared 
famine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Ireland  was 
continually  felicitated  by  English  Vice- 
roys and  state  mm  upon  her  returning 
prosperity,  we  Bud  that  the  diminution  of 
the  people  steadily  proceeded,  so  that,  in 
1861,  the  Census  Commissioners  found 
nlive  upon  the  Irish  soil  only  five  millions 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
rive  hundred  and  forty-three  individuals  — 
less  by  three  millions  of  souls  than  the 
population  in  1845.  This  destruction  of 
people  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  in  part 
by  emigration,  although  emigration  was 
very  large  in  all  those  years.  But  there 
is  no  fact  better  established  in  social  and 
economic  science  than  that  emigration 
never  does  thin  the  people  of  any  country 
to  anything  like  its  apparent  amount  ; 
because,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  society, 
the  loss  from  this  cause  is  compensated  by 
the  greater  increase  of  people  at  home. 
But  the  cruel  truth  is,  that  society  in  Ire- 
land is  in  ruins  ;  it  has  no  longer  any  re- 
cuperative energy.  British  civilization 
has  taken  so  powerful  and  deadly  a  hold 
of  it,  that  not  only  do  the  people  fly  in 
multitudes  from  the  terrible  "prosperity  " 
of  their  country,  but  those  who  remain 
and  strive  to  hold  their  ground  are  perish- 
ing where  they  stand. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
1850—1851. 

Depopulation— Emigration — "Pica  for  the  Celtic 
.Race  " — Decay  of  the  Irish  Electoral  Body — Act 
to  amend  Representation — "P.ipal  Aggression" 
— Rage  in  England — Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill — 
Never  Enforced — And  "Why? — Orange  Outrage  in 
Down  County—"  Dolly 'b  Brae  "—Style  of  Orange 
Processions— Condition  of  the  Country—Further 
Emigration— Still  more  Extermination — Crime 
and  Outrage— Plenty  and  Prosperity  in  England 
—Conclusion, 


In  1851  the  island  of  Ireland  still  con- 
tained six  and  a  half  millions  of  people  ; 
which  was  much  too  large  a  population  to 
be  compatible  with  English  policy.  It 
has  been  seen,  in  an  earlier  page  of  this 
narrative,  that  the  British  Government 
and  Parliament  had  been  long  anxiously 
occupied,  even  before  the  first  symptom 
of  the  "famine,"  in  devising  the  best, 
cheapest,  and  readiest  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  what  was  constantly  called  the  "  sur- 
plus population  "  of  Ireland.  In  fact  and 
practice,  the  migration  of  the  poorer  people 
had  been  proceeding  on  a  considerable  and 
still  increasing  scale  for  many  years.  No 
season  passed  in  which  thousands  of  Irish- 
men, wearied  and  worn  out  by  the  strug- 
gle against  remediless  misery  and  hope- 
less aggression,  did  not  bid  adieu  to  their 
dear  native  country,  to  seek  a  happier 
future  in  some  distant  land.  The  general 
use  of  steam  in  ocean  navigation  had  also 
greatly  facilitated  the  movement  of  'mi- 
gration, by  shortening  distances  and  bring- 
ing continents  nearer  to  one  another. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year 
1815,  was  but  two  thousand  and  eighty- 
one  persons  ;  but  in  185'2  it  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  times  that 
number  —  namely,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four.* 

In  1835  a  Parliamentary  Commission 
reported  that  there  were  in  Ireland  two 
millions  three  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand persons  always  in  danger  of  perish- 
big  by  hunger  ;  and  the  island  (although 
the  most  fertile  country  in  all  the  earth) 
being  even  then  periodically  visited  by 
terrible  dearths  and  famine.  It  may  have 
been  natural  to  conclude  that  it  would  be 
doing  Ireland  a  signal  service  to  multiply 
the  means  of  emigration  ;  but  in  carrying 
out  this  idea,  the  Government  was  resolved 
to  bring  the  whole  movement  of  emigra- 
tion, as  well  as  everything  else  that  was 
Jrish,  under  its  own  control  as  far  as 
possible.  During  the  fifteen  years  which 
preceded  the  famine  (1831-46),  Ireland 
alone  had  furnished  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  out  of  the 
total  emigration  from  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  exact  numbers  are  eight  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  making  an  annual  average  of  fifty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  ;  and  the  number  for  all  the  three 
kingdoms  during  the  same  period  was  one 
million  one  hundred  and  seventy -one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five.t 

*  General  Report  of  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, 1861.    Appendix. 

t  Reports  of  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  in 
Thorn's  Official  Directory.    We  often  cito  thia  sta- 
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Yet  the  excess  of  births,  over  both  deaths 
and  emigration,  continued  to  make  a 
sensible  increase  in  the  population  ;  and 
in  the  very  same  year  (1841),  in  which 
had  occurred  the  largest  exodus  during 
that  period,  the  census  showed  that  the 
population  of  the  island  was  greater  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  and  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been  since  officially  declared— 
namely,  eight  millions  one  hundred  and 
seventy-live  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.* 

This  result,  showing  the  nullity  of  emi- 
gration as  an  agency  of  depleting  a  popu- 
lation, might  have  been  more  surprising 
if  it  had  not  been  long  foreseen.  Far 
from  deranging  the  calculations  of  econo- 
mic science,  it  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  the  best  economists.  No  writer,  native 
or  foreign,  who  has  treated  of  Irish  affairs, 
has  estimated  with  more  sagacity  the 
actual  condition  and  necessities  of  our 
country  than  the  illustrious  French  pub- 
licist, M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont.  Study- 
ing, in  1839,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
considering  whether  the  favourite  British 
prescription  of  emigration  could  in  any 
great  measure  cure  the  miseries  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  country,  M.  de 
Beaumont  applied  himself  to  the  solutiou 
of  these  questions  : — 1st.  What  should  be 
the  proportions  of  the  emigration  if  it 
were  to  materially  affect  the  situation  of 
the  people  ?  2nd  Would  emigration  upon 
such  a  scale  be  possible  ?  3rd.  Supposing 
it  possible,  would  it  be  a  radical  solution 
of  the  difficulty  ?  The  advocates  of  whole- 
sale emigration  (all  of  them  Englishmen) 
answered  the  first  question  by  estimating 
at  two  millions — or  from  two  to  four 
millions — the  number  of  persons  who 
must  quit  Ireland,  in  order  to  create  at 
once  so  sensible  a  void  in  the  population 
as  should  leave  the  rest  at  ease.  The 
second  question,  then,  was  easy  to  answer 
— that  on  so  vast  a  scale  the  project  was 
simply  impossible,  for  want  of  sufficient 
means  of  transport.  For  supposing  that 
each  emigrant  vessel  carried  a  thousand 
passengers,  there  must  be  employed  in  the 
operation  two  thousand  ships.  This  would 
put  in  requisition  the  whole  British  mer- 
chant navy,  and  withdraw  it  from  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  for  a  project  in 
itself  chimerical ;  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  provide  funds  for  the  needful 

tistical  annual,  prepared  by  authority  of  the  British 
Government.  But  (on  that  very  account)  it  is  un- 
trustworthy, unless  when  it  bears  necessarily  or 
unintentionally  against  the  Government,  and  it  is 
only  for  such  evidence  that  we  have  recourse  to  it 
•But  in  1845  (when  no  census  was  taken)  the 
population  must  have  amounted  almost  to  nine 
m  llions.  This  fact  is  too  often  overlooked,  and  by 
the  enemy's  Government  purposely  ignored,  for 
obvious  reauons. 


expenses  ;  and  no  country,  not  even  the 
United  States,  could  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive such  an  invasion  en  masse,  and  pro- 
vide the  unhappy  invaders  with  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  earning  their  bread  by 
their  labour.  But,  assuming  all  these 
difficulties  overcome,  then  arose  M.  de 
Beaumont's  third  question :  Was  it  certain 
that,  the  system  of  land  tenure  remaining 
the  same,  emigration  would  cure  the  evils 
of  the  country,  and  effect  a  social  transfor- 
mation ?  On  this  point  our  very  intelligent 
foreign  visitor  found  it  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  the  removal  of  one-third,  or  even  half, 
of  the  population  would  be  no  radical 
remedy.  The  difficulty  for  Ireland,  as  he 
plainly  saw,  was  not  to  make  the  land  pro- 
duce a  sufficiency  of  food  for  all  its  people, 
but  lay  altogether  in  the  system  of  land 
tenure.  ' '  For, "  says  the  author,  "  if  it  be 
one  of  the  settled  principles  of  land  pro- 
prietors that  the  farmer  should  have  no 
other  profit  out  of  his  cultivation  but  just 
what  is  strictly  necessary  for  his  subsis- 
tence ;  and  if  it  be  the  general  custom  to 
apply  this  system  rigorously,  so  that 
every  improvement  in  the  farmer's  way 
of  living  brings  with  it  necessarily  a  rise 
in  his  rent,  on  this  hypothesis,  which, 
for  those  who  know  Ireland,  is  a  sad 
reality,  what  would  be  the  advantage 
of  a  diminution  of  the  population  ? "  * 
"Thus,"  he  continues,  "after  many 
thousands  of  the  Irish  shall  have  dis- 
appeared, the  lot  of  the  remainder  will 
probably  be  no  way  altered — they  still 
may  remain  as  miserable  as  they  were 
before.  It  has  been  seen,  in  the  preceding 
inquiry,  that  with  but  one-third  of  its 
present  inhabitants,  Ireland  was  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  indigent  as  in  our  own  day, 
being  subjected  then,  as  at  present,  to 
the  same  causes  of  misery,  independent 
of  numbers."  M.  de  Beaumont  here 
refers  to  the  authority  of  Swift  and  of 
Berkeley,  which  sufficiently  establishes 
the  misery  of  Ireland  in  their  days. 

In  all  this  investigation  the  singularity 
is,  that  M.  de  Beaumont,  knowing  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Ireland,  and  how 
she  not  only  produced  every  year  more 
than  her  people  could  consume,  but  also 
exported  immense  quantities  of  her  pro- 
duce, did  not  come  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  proclaim  his  conclusion,  that 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  mortal  enemies,  whose  single  policy 
is  to  abolish  the  Irish  race  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Another  calm  and  diligent  inquirer,  t 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  immense 

*  M.  de  Beaumont,  II.,  108. 
t  The  Abbe"  Perraud.    Etudes  tur  TIrlande  contem- 
porame. 
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schemes  of  wholesale  emigration,  remarks: 
— "  It  is  in  view  of  these  sad  teachings 
of  the  past  that  the  most  sincere  and 
intelligent  friends  of  Ireland  counselled 
the  British  Government  rather  to  expend 
in  vast  works  of  drainage  and  cultivation 
the  sums  estimated  as  required  for  the 
transport  of  emigrants.  Lord  Pevon's 
Commission  calculated  that  the  emigra- 
tion of  one  hundred  thousand  MMOl 
per  annum,  if  effected  at  the  public  ex- 
pone,  and  putting  the  cost  at  the 
moderate  amount  of  six  pounds  sterling 
for  each  jterson.  would  cost  £600,000  a 
year — a  snm  which,  annually  applied  to 
the  purchase  and  ianonmri  <■{'  unpro- 
ductive lands,  would  undoubtedly  permit 
the  Irish  to  live  at  home,  and  rescue 
them  from  the  necessity  of  going  into 
exile  to  nave  their  lives."  here  the 
AUkiPerraud  also  seems  to  misapprehend, 
or  else  shrinks  from  uttering  the  horrible 
fact,  that  the  object  of  all  British  policy 
in  Ireland  is  Bow,  and  ever  has  been,  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Irish  to  live  at 
home.  In  the  writings  of  foreigners,  even 
the  most  acute  and  most  friendly  to 
Ireland,  there  is  a  steady,  almost  stolid, 
persistence  in  assuming  that  British 
statesmen,  if  they  only  knew  how,  would 
hasten  to  redress  the  ills  of  Ireland.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  this  alone,  has  the 
real  history  of  Ireland  remained  a  puzzle 
and  a  secret  even  to  the  most  intelligent 
inquirers  from  other  countries.  They 
may  as  well  understand  at  ouce  that  the 
key  of  the  whole  mystery  is  this  one 
fundamental  truth — The  single  policy  of 
England  towards  Ireland  is,  as  it  always 
lias  been,  to  extirpate  the  Irish  nation. 
This  maxim,  well  borne  in  mind,  every- 
thing becomes  simple  enough. 

In  1841  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  all  Ireland,  according  to  the 
official  census,*  was  otic  million  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-nine.  In  1851  it  was 
one  million  forty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety -four.  But  this  decrease 
between  those  two  periods  of  the  census 
does  not  by  any  means  represent  the 
actual  amount  of  destruction,  because 
from  1841  (the  census  year)  till  1845  the 
population  had  been  rapidly  increasing 
(as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  chap- 
ter). When  the  "famine"  commenced, 
in  1846,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
inhabited  houses  amounted  to  one  million 
and  a  half;  the  decrease,  then,  in  1851, 
must  be  set  down  at  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion of  houses  or  cabins,  giving  shelter  on 
an  average  to  five  human  beings  each. 
These  figures  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
*  See  Thorn's  Official  Almanac  and  Directory,  1861. 


to  give  a  ghastly  idea  of  the  agony  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  too  cruel  efficiency  of 
the  methods  so  steadily  pursued  for  the 
extirpation  of  its  native  inhabitants. 
"  The  Celts  were  gone,"  or  rapidly  going  ; 
and  this  not  the  result  of  emigration,  as 
we  have  seen,  but  of  mere  hunger  and 
hardship.  The  system,  and  the  mo- 
tives and  operation  of  the  system,  became 
at  length  so  clear  and  plain  that  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt,  a  Protestant  barrister  (()'( Ion- 
nell's  opponent  in  the  famous  Corporation 
Debate  upon  Repeal),  published  some 
years  later  (1866)  a  work  entitled,  A 
Plea  for  the  Celtic  Face,  urging  the  im- 
policy, even  in  the  interest  of  England, 
of  entirely  abolishing  the  whole  breed.* 

It  is  no  way  surprising,  then,  to  find 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  all  Ireland 
qualified  to  vote  for  county  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  had  dwindled  down, 
on  January  1,  1850,  to  considerably  less 
than  one  thousand  for  each  county,  or 
twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  for  the  thirty-two  counties.  The 
great  County  of  Mayo  had  but  two  hun- 
dred electors,  and  these  almost  all  landed 
proprietors.  This  cannot  be  surprising 
to  those  who  have  followed  the  narrative 
of  that  long,  wasting  war,  systematically 
made  on  the  race  of  small  farmers,  lirsfc 
by  the  abolition  of  the  forty-shilling  fran- 
chise, then  by  the  "consolidation"  of 
farms  ;  by  the  frequent  ejectment  Acts  ; 
by  the   stimulus  given  to  extermination 

•We  give  two  ram  ''res  from  this 

performance: — "  Win  i  Iffloulttai 

that  attend  the  6 

who  can  contribute  ever  to  little  to  its  investiga- 
tion, doc-  bis  country. 
that  the  land  question  is  the  moal  Import 
of  all  Irish  pub 

its  magnitude.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
i-ay  that  it  forms  the  whole.    While  the  '  i 

elation*'  between  the  owners  and  oocu- 
piere  of  the  soil  continue,  there  can    never  be 
peace  or  prosperity  in  the  land.    Let  these  rela- 
tions be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  b 
other  questions  will  very  soon  adjust  them 
The  question,  however,  is  not  exclusively  i 
interest.    It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, It  involves  nothing  less  than  the  continued 
existence  in  their  own  land  of  tho  old  Iri 
But  in  the  face  of  troubles  which  are  gathering 
and  darkening  over  Europe,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  continuance  of  England's  gp 
may  depend  upon  her  being  able  to  satisfy  and 
conciliate  that  race  in  their  native  land. 

"English  statesmen  must  ask  themselves  whet  her 
the  British  Empire  can  afford  to  lose  the  hardy 
and  bold  population,  a  portion  of   which 
month  is  now  transferring  itself  to  the  other  sido 
of  the  Atlantic.    They  must  seriously  reflect  on 
the  danger  which  arises  from  sending  a 
and  embittered  Irish  colony  to  the  Americ 
tinent.    All  the  emigrants  who  are  now  leaving 
the  country  carry  with  them  the  most  determined 
hatred  of  British  power.    Those  whom  they  leave 
behind  sympathize  in  their  feelings,   and   when- 
ever the  opportunity  occurs,  the  Irish  abroad  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  at  home  will  be  ready 
to  aid  any  attempt  that  can  strike  a  blow  at  that 
power.'' 
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and  emigration;  finally,  by  the  Poor  laws 
and  the  famine. 

The  condition  of  the  connty  represen- 
tation, therefore,  had  become  so  scan- 
dalous that  Ministers  in  1850  judged  it 
needful  to  extend,  somehow  or  other,  the 
numbers  qualified  to  vote.  But  here 
arose  a  difficulty,  there  were  no  more 
freeholders.  That  class  had  been  too 
•effectually  shaken  loose  from  the  soil, 
impoverished,  and  extirpated.  Many 
thousands  of  them  who  had  escaped 
death  were  by  this  time  digging  canals 
and  railways  in  America.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  nothing  like  an  apparently 
^adequate  representation  could  be  looked 
for,  based  upon  the  old  and  respectable 
condition  of  a  freehold  estate  in  land. 
But  it  occurred  to  Lord  John  Russell  to 
found  the  franchise  upon  the  pojr  rates; 
thus  connecting  this  ancient  privilege  of 
freemen  with  the  odious  and  destructive 
system  of  public  pauperism  which  had 
been  forced  upon  the  island  against  its 
will,  and  had  been  corroding  its  people  so 
fatally  ever  since. 

Accordingly,  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
"amend"  the  representation  both  in 
counties  and  in  boroughs.  The  Irish 
Official  Directory  thus  shortly  states  the 
facts : — 

"The  number  of  electors  under  the 
Eeform  Act  was,  in  1832,  ninety-eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven; 
on  January  1,  1850,  the  constituency  had 
diminished  to  sixty-one  thousand  and 
thirty-six;  twenty-seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  in  the  counties,  and 
thirty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-six  in  the  cities  and  boroughs.  The 
Act  13th  and  14th  Vic,  chap.  69,  was 
passed  in  1850,  to  amend  the  representa- 
tion ;  and  in  addition  to  those  persons 
previously  qualified  to  register  and  vote 
IB  county  elections,  occupiers  of  tene- 
ments rated  in  the  last  poor  rate  at  a 
net  annual  value  of  £12  and  upwards, 
are  entitled  to  vote  in  elections  for 
counties,  subject  to  registration,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act,  and  to  certain 
limitations  therein  ;  also  owners  of  cer- 
tain estates  of  the  rated  net  annual 
value  of  £5.  But  no  persons  are  to  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  counties  in  respect  of 
tenements  in  virtue  of  which  they  may 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  boroughs.  In 
boroughs,  occupiers  rated  in  the  last 
poor  rate  at  £8  and  upwards  are  entitled 
to  vote,  subject  to  registration  and  cer- 
tain limitations  in  the  Act.  By  the  13th 
and  14th  Vic,  chap.  68,  the  polling  at 
contested  elections  is  to  continue  in 
counties  for  two  days  only,  and  in  cities 
and  boroughs  for  one  day  only;  the  re- 


turning officer  is  to  provide  booths,  so 
that  not  more  than  six  hundred  voters 
shall  poll  at  each  booth  for  a  county,  and 
two  hundred  for  a  city  or  borough.  The 
number  of  electors  registered  under  the 
new  Act,  on  January  1,  1851,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-six,  being  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  in  the  counties,  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  one  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs. 

This  enlargement  of  the  electoral  basis 
was  undoubtedly  a  seeming  advantage, 
assuming  that  the  Irish  representation  in 
a  British  Parliament  is  a  thing  desirable. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Whigs, 
nor,  indeed,  of  the  Tories,  to  concede  to 
Ireland  even  an  apparent  advantage,  and 
not  accompany  the  "boon "  with  an  out- 
rage. Lord  John  Russell  flung  us  the 
Franchise  Act  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  a  new  Coercion  law  and  the 
"Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act."  As  for  the 
former,  it  was  only  the  usual  atrocity, 
this  time  under  the  title  of  an  "Act  for 
the  better  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Out- 
rage in  Ireland  ;"  with  the  customary 
power  to  proclaim  districts,  to  quarter 
police  on  them,  to  search  for  arms,  to 
keep  everybody  at  home  after  sunset,  and 
to  transport  delinquents.  There  was  no- 
thing uncommon  in  this,  and  the  uncom- 
mon and  exceptional  thing  for  Irishmen 
would  have  been  to  find  themselves  living 
under  the  civil  laws  of  the  land.  But 
the  other  measure  (Ecclesiastical  Titles 
bill)  needs  further  notice. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  1850, 
arrived  in  England  a  most  startling  docu- 
ment ;  nothing  less  than  a  Papal  Brief, 
direct  from  Rome,  directing  the  English 
Catholic  "  Vicars  Apostolic  " — who  were 
bishops,  in  fact,  possessing  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction — to  assume  the  true  titles  of 
their  Sees,  as  Bishop  of  Hexham,  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  and  so  forth ;  and  further 
appointing  the  illustrious  Doctor  Wise- 
man a  Cardinal  and  first  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  The  soil  of  Protestant 
England  was  thus  mapped  out  by  a 
foreign  prince  into  separate  governments 
(dioceses),  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  certain  Popish  priests,  in  utter  disdain 
of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  of  the  Queen  as  its  Pope 
and  head.  Here  was  papal  agression! 
Immediately  arose  a  vehement  "No- 
Popery"  excitement  throughout  England. 
It  is  true  that  the  Pope  herein  exercised 
the  undoubted  jurisdiction  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  things  spiritual  over  his  Church, 
and  which  he  had  long  notoriously  ex- 
ercised   under  other  names   and  forms. 
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Still,  it  was  against  the  "law" — that  is, 
against  some  of  the  old  penal  laws  yet 
unrepealed,  but  always  violated — to  intro- 
duce into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  any 
Papal  Bull,  Brief,  Rescript,  or  writing 
whatsoever.  And  then  the  high  tone 
assumed  (necessarily)  by  the  Pope  in  his 
Brief,  and  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  pro- 
mulgating it,  appeared  to  the  enlightened 
mind  of  Protestant  England  to  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  Jezebel  herself, 
formally  entering  in  and  taking  possession. 
At  once  there  was  a  shout  of  alarm  and 
wrath,  from  all  the  ends  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  which  the  Irish  Orangemen, 
of  course,  contributed  their  best  vocifera- 
tion. County  meetings  were  held  all 
over  England,  to  denounce  this  audacious 
"Papal  aggression;"  and  platforms, 
pulpits,  and  press  rung  for  months  with 
the  old  and  well-worn  denunciations 
against  Jezebel,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
and  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity  gener- 
ally. Lord  John  Russell— a  statesman 
who  hated  Catholics  and  their  religion 
with  all  the  venom  of  his  small,  shrivelled, 
and  spiteful  soul,  and  who  was  distressed, 
I,  by  the  late  concession  of  franchise 
to  certain  Catholics  in  Ireland — Lord 
John  Russell,  though  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Queen,  was  not  above  the  paltry  task  of 
stimulating  this  ignoble  rage.  He  selected 
the  4th  of  November,  the  day  before  the 
anniversary  of  the  "  Gunpowder  Plot," 
to  publish  in  the  newspapers  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  expressing  alarm 
and  indignation,  "  but  less  alarm  than 
indignation,"  at  the  daring  invasion  of 
England  by  the  Pope  of  Rome ;  enlarging 
upon  the  enormity  of  Catholic  doctrines, 
and  terming  Catholic  worship  "super- 
stitious mummery."  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, though  he  saw  great  cause  for  appre- 
hension, assured  the  bishop  that  the 
noble  Protestant  State  of  England  should 
never,  never  be  yielded  up  into  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  priest.  Next  day  was  the 
fifth,  when  Guy  Fawkes  is  always  burned 
in  effigy.  This  time  there  was  in  many 
towns  of  England,  and  especially  in  Lon- 
don, an  astonishing  uproar  of  "  No- 
Popery  "  zeal.  Multitudinous  processions 
celebrated  the  occasion,  orators  spouted 
out  of  Fox's  Martyrs  (taking  care  to  say 
nothing  of  the  martyrs  that  Protestants 
had  made),  and  the  ignorant  masses  were 
inflamed  to  madness  by  pictures  of  the 
racks  and  pincers  which  they  were  as- 
sured were  shortly  to  be  introduced  into 
England,  under  the  new  Papal  Bull. 
Instead  of  Guy  Fawkes,  they  burned 
effigies  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Virgin,  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  swore  deep  oaths, 
under  the   influence  of  deep  potations, 


that  they  would  all  die,  with  the  Bible 
on  their  bosoms,  before  they  would 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Propaganda 
and  the  pincers  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
would  have  been  an  insane  action,  on  the 
part  of  any  Catholic  priest,  to  allow  him- 
self to  bo  seen  in  the  streets  upon  that 
evening. 

The  conclusion  of  this  affair  of  "  Papal 
aggression  "  belongs  to  the  following  year, 
1851 ;  but  we  may  here  anticipate  a  little. 
Lord  John  Russell  lost  no  time  in  avail* 
ing  himself  of  the  stupid  fanaticism 
of  his  countrymen.  Parliament  met 
again  in  February,  1851.  He  made  the 
chief  feature  in  the  Queen's  speech  this 
very  affair  of  the  Pope's  Bull,  and  made 
her  earnestly  recommend  to  Parliament 
efficient  action  upon  so  important  a  sub- 
ject. A  bill  was  at  once  introduced  by 
his  lordship,  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  any  existing 
See,  or  of  any  title  whatsoever,  from  any 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  under  a- 
penalty  of  £100  for  each  such  offence, 
This  was  an  extension  of  the  provisions; 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1829,  which 
imposed  the  same  penalty  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  to  any  existing  See  only. 
That  prohibition  in  Ireland,  and  the 
penalty  attached  to  it,  had  been  always 
entirely  neglected  and  ignored  by  tho 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the  Catholic; 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  signed  himself 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
all  Ireland,  just  as  the  other  one  did. 
In  the  new  ecclesiastical  division  of  Eng- 
land, however,  care  had  been  taken  to 
avoid  giving  to  Catholic  bishops  the 
precise  titles  of  Protestant  Sees — except 
in  one  instance — and  therefore  it  became 
necessary  for  the  legislators  against  Papal 
aggression  to  extend  the  prohibition  and 
penalty  to  all  territorial  titles  whatsoever, 
derived  from  any  place  in  the  three  king- 
doms. 

The  new  bill,  which  was  intended  to 
be  highly  stringent  and  menacing — a  new 
and  formidable  bulwark  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England — was  only  on  its  passage 
when  Lord  John  Russell's  Government 
went  out,  and  the  Tories,  under  Lord 
Derby,  came  in.  It  made  no  difference 
in  this  case.  The  bill  to  repress  "Papal 
aggression"  was  not  only  taken  up  by 
the  new  administration,  but  was  eventu- 
ally passed  with  amendments  extending 
the  penalty  to  the  introduction  of  any 
document  or  rescript  from  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  one  lately  arrived,  and  further 
empowering  and  inviting  any  common 
informer  to  prosecute.  The  bill  was 
carried  through  all  its  stages  by  immense 
majorities,   English  Whigs  and  English 
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Tories  being  once  more  an  unit  on  this 
vital  matter;  and  thereafter  it  was  not 
only  to  be  illegal  for  the  Archbishop  of 
"Westminster  to  sign  himself  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  but  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  to  take  the  title  of  his  undoubted 
office,  under  the  penalty  of  £100  for  each 
offence. 

On  the  passage  of  this  bill  it  was 
really  believed  by  ignorant  Protestants 
that  a  new  and  mighty  bulwark  had 
been  set  up  against  the  Pope,  and  that 
the  "  Reformation  "  was  at  length  secured. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  these  ignorant 
Protestants,  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  the  new  law  by  English  bishops 
or  by  Irish  bishops.  Indeed,  Doctor 
Macllale,  the  bold  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
who  has  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  and,  if 
need  be,  of  a  martyr,  took  an  early  occa- 
sion of  publicly  violating  the  new  law, 
by  reading  in  his  cathedral  the  actual 
rescript  of  the  Pope,  and  inviting  any  in- 
former or  priest-hunter,  who  might  wish 
to  earn  a  hundred  pounds,  to  institute  a 
prosecution  against  him.  The  law  was 
liiwr  executed  in  a  single  instance. 
Doctor  Newman  signed  his  name  in 
public  documents  as  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  continued  to  style  himself  Primate 
of  all  Ireland.  The  "Law"  stands  on 
record  upon  the  scandalous  chronicle  of 
English  legislation  as  a  mere  impotent 
example  of  No-Popery  spite. 

Why  was  this  law,  passed  by  immense 
majorities,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
determination,  never  enforced  in  a  single 
case  ?  Why  were  not  the  Catholic  bishops 
prosecuted  under  its  provisions?  The 
answer  is  too  obvious — the  Irish  Catholic 
bishops  have  been  so  useful  to  the  British 
Government,  ever  since  the  Union,  in 
preserving  the  "peace  of  the  country" — 
that  is,  its  perpetual  subjugation  to 
England— that  it  was  not  safe  to  make 
enemies  of  them.  On  this  subject  we 
may  trust  the  Rev.  Father  Perraud,  who 
thus  expresses  himself  in  his  able  work 
on  Ireland.*  "It  is  useless  to  conceal 
the  fact :  it  is  not  the  regiments  encamped 
in  Ireland  ;  it  is  not  the  militia  of  twelve 
thousand  Reefers  distributed  overthe  whole 
of  the  surface  of  the  land,  which  prevents 
revolt  and  preserves  the  peace.  During  a 
long  period,  especially  in  the  last  century, 
the  excess  of  misery  to  which  Ireland  was 
reduced  had  multiplied,  even  in  the  most 
Catholic  counties,  the  secret  societies  of 
the  peasantry.  At  this  very  moment,  it 
is  said,  America  is  making  great  efforts 
to  entice  patriotic  young  men  into  those 

*  Etudes  sttr  Vfrlande  contemporaine.  Par  le  R.  P. 
Adolphe  Perraud.    Paris,  18C2. 


obscure  Associations  in  which  men  sicear 
hatred  to  governments,  in  which  are 
prepared  the  conspiracies  against  public 
institutions,  in  which  are  silently  organized 
social  wars.  .  .  .  But  who  have  ever 
been  so  energetic  in  resistance  to  secret 
societies  as  the  Irish  episcopacy?  Who 
have  denounced  these  illegal  Associations 
with  the  most  persevering,  powerful,  and 
formidable  condemnation  ?  On  more  than, 
one  occasion  the  bishops  have  even 
hazarded  their  popularity  in  this  way. 
They  could  at  a  signjd  have  armed  ;i. 
million  combatants  against  a  persecuting 
government ;  and  that  signal  they  refused 
to  give." 

Passing  over  the  various  singular  mis- 
statements of  the  reverend  writer — that 
secret  societies  in  Ireland  swear  hatred  to 

fovernments  in  general,  instead  of  the 
ingtiah  Government  alone  —  that  they 
conspire  against  "  public  institutions  " 
generally,  instead  of  the  institutions  of 
famine  and  packed  juries,  and  the  rest  of 
our  British  institutions — and  that  they 
organize  "social  war,"  instead  of  war 
against  the  English  troops,— passing  over 
these  errors,  one  thing  is,  at  least,  evident 
from  the  pages  of  the  Pere  Perraud — that 
the  Catholic  bishops  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  preserving  British  institutions 
and  British  government  in  Ireland.*  It 
is  possible  that  they  are  entitled  to  this 
credit,  such  as  it  is.  And  herein  lies  the 
reason  why  they  were  never  prosecuted 
under  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bdl." 
The  English  Government  did  not  enforce 
its  own  law,  because  it  dared  not.  t 

The  Parliamentary  session  of  1850  is 
further  notable  as  the  occasion  of  a> 
discussion  upon  the  Orange  outrage  at 
Dolly's  Brae,  near  Castlewellan,  in  the 
County  Down.  The  transaction  had 
taken  place  in  the  July  of  the  year  before, 
at  the  usual  celebration  of  the  Orange 
anniversary.  It  happened  in  this  manner : 
— The  Orangemen  of  various  districts  of 
that  region  had  assembled,  marching  by 
various  routes,  at  the  splendid  demesne 
called  Tollymore  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Roden,  one  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  their  order.  One  of  the  parties 
had  marched  through  an  exclusively 
Catholic  district,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 

*  M.  Perraud  had  made  two  visits  to  Ireland  in 
order  to  collect  material  for  his  valuable  work ;  had 
communicated  freely  with  the  Catholic  bishops; 
and  must  be  supposed  to  speak  for  them  in  claiming 
merit  for  them  on  account  of  their  loyal  efforts. 

t  It  is  observable  that  Father  Perraud  speaks  of 
the  bishops  as  denouncing  "  illegal  Associations." 
But  there  is  no  society  in  Ireland  so  illegal  as  the 
Catholic  Episcopacy.  No  White -Boy,  Young 
Irelander,  or  "Fenian,"  ever  more  deliberately 
broke  the  law  than  those  bishops  habitually  do  in 
taking  the  title  of  their  Sees,  and  in  reading 
rescripta  from  Rome. 
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the  anniversary  had  insulted  the  peaceable 
people  with  the  flaunting  of  their  Orange 
banners  and  lilies,  and  by  playing  before 
OCT  cabins  the  tune  of  "Croppies 
Lie  I  lown."*  After  the  muster  at  Tolly- 
more  Park,  a  dinner,  and  some  drink,  and 
a  speech  from  Lord  Roden  concerning  the 
Mystery  of  Iniquity  and  the  duty  of  all 
good  Protestants— if  they  were  to  be 
martyred  for  their  faith — at  least  to  die 
with  their  Bibles  clasped  to  their  bosoms, 
it  was  determined  to  march  back  by  way 
of  Dolly's  Brae.  One  Beers,  a  very 
ignorant  Orange  magistrate,  accompanied 
t  linn.  Violent  proceedings  were  expected 
to  occur  upon  the  passage  by  Dolly's 
Brae,  and  might  have  been  prevented  by 

*  The  usual  Orange  style  is  thus  described  by 

one  who  knew  the  North  of   Ireland  well:— "In 

■;riets  of  that  country  1'rotostants  are  the 

ty  of  the  people;   tho  old  policy  of  the 

otestants 

nil  tho  Catholics.     Tho  in  . 

h  loyalists. 

load  the 

Htm  of  dogs— lie  down  In  I  -  op  with 

ing;   their  worship  is  Insulted,  ami  their 

are  made  an  occasion  of  riot    One 

<  ;  tin- .Inly  anniversaries  comes  round— the  days 

■: in  and  the  Boyne;  the  pious  Evangelicals 

troui  but  hat 
where  William  of  Nassau,  with  his  army 
ich  Huguenots, 
threw  the  power  of  Ireland,  and  made  Am  noble 
old  Celtic  race  hewers  of  woo  I  and  di 

ran  unto  this  day.  Lodges  assemble  at 
some  central  point,  with  drums  and  fifes  playing 
the  '  Protestant  Boys.'  At  the  rendezvous  are  tho 
<trand  Masters  with  their  sashes  and  aprons— a 

Bhow.     Prooe  don  forme  ; 
Lodges,  i  r  of  orange  or  purple 

and  gsj  1  es  borne  high  on  poles, 

muskets  or  pistols,  or 
or  the  occasion.  They 
arrive  at  some  other  town  or  village,  dino  in  the 
public-houses,  drink  the  'glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory  of  King  William,'  and  '  To  Hell 
with  the  Pope;'  re-form  their  procession  after 
dinner,  and  (hen  comes  the  time  for  Protestant 
action.  They  march  through  a  Papist  townlaud : 
at  every  house  they  stop  and  play 'Croppies  lie 
down! '  and  the  'Boyne  Water,'  firing  a  few  shots 
over  the  house  at  the  same  time.  The  doors  are 
Bhut— the  family  in  terror — the  father  standing  on 
the  floor  with  knitted  brows  and  teeth  clenched 
through  the  nether  lip,  grasping  a  pitchfork  (for 

0  long  since  found  out  and  took  away  his 
I  Utter  momori-  Is  of  ages  darken 

bleaoaL    Outside,  with  tarn  and  brutal 

1  laughter,  stand  In  their  ranks  the  Pro- 
unmunicants.    The  old  grandmother  can 

endure  no  longer:  she  rushes  out,  with  gray  hair 
streaming,  and  kneels  on  the  road  before  them. 
lis  her  old  thin  hands  and  curses  them  in 
the  name  of  God  and  his  Holy  Mother.  Loud 
laughs  are  the  answer,  and  a  shot  or  two  over  tho 
house  or  in  through  the  window.  The  old  crone, 
in  frantic  exasperation,  takes  up  a  stone  and  hurls 
it  with  feeble  hand  against  the  insult  I 
There;  the  first  assault  is  committed;  everything 
is  Lawful  now:  smash  go  the  nnelazed  windows 
and  their  frames;  zealous  Protests nti  rush  into 
the  house  raging ;  the  man  is  shot  down  at  his  own 
line- hold,  the  cabin  is  wrecked,  and  the  pro- 
playing  'Croppies  lie  down,'  proceeds  to 
another  Popish  den. 

"  So  the  Reformation  is  vindicated.  The  names 
of  Bally-varly  and  Tullyorier  will  rise  to  the  lipB  of 
many  a  man  who  read's  this  description." 


Lord  Roden  and  other  magistrates  i 
at  the  banquet,  if  they  luul  need  their 
influence  to  prevent  the  march  by  that 
particular  road;  but  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  give  the  Papists  a  lesson, 
and  the  Lodges  started  for  Dolly's  Brae. 
It  appeared,  on  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tion, that  so  strong  was  the  reason  to 
apprehend  disturbance  as  to  induce  some 
magistrates  to  send  forward  a  strong 
force  of  police.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Orangemen  in  the  townland,  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  wore 
gathered  near  the  roadside,  whether  from 
mutual  protection  or  for  active  resistance 
to  the  Orange  inarch  in  that  direction, 
did  not  clearly  appear;  but  the  latter 
motive  was  unlikely,  as  the  Catholics 
were  quite  unarmed,  save  with  a  fnr 
scythes  and  hayforks.  An  immediate 
collision  took  place,  of  course.  The  chief 
of  police  led  his  men  at  once  into  the 
scene  of  disorder ;  ascertaining  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  as  usual,  that  the  Catholics 
were  solely  to  blame,  and  were  the 
atrocious  aggressors,  he  directed  all  the 
efforts  of  his  force  against  them.  In 
short,  by  the  joint  operations  of  the 
armed  Orangemen  and  the  armed  police, 
the  unarmed  Papists  were  victoriously 
defeated;  several  corpses  were  left  upon 
the  held,  and  most  of  the  houses  were 
burned  or  wrecked. 

Such  was  the  day  of  Dolly's  Brae.  A 
lawyer  was  sent  down  from  Dublin  as  a 
"  Commissioner,"  on  the  usual  pr 
of  examining  into  the  facts  and  collecting 
the  evidence;  and  it  appears  that  his 
report  was  not  so  grossly  partial  as  had 
been  expected ;  for  Lord  Clarendon  could 
not  avoid  the  plain  necessity  of  dismissing 
from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  both 
Lord  Roden  and  Beers.  It  n 
this  report  that  the  debate  arose  in 
Parliament,  and  many  severe  judgments 
were  expressed  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Government  in  encouraging  and 
arming  such  a  banditti  as  the  Orange- 
men. Lord  Clarendon,  who  attended  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers  upon 
this  occasion,  defended  his  proceedings  as 
he  best  could;  and,  in  particular,  he  most 
emphatically  denied  that,  in  1848,  he  had 
furnished  arms  to  Orange  Lodges.  He  said 
that,  in  fact,  a  certain  Captain  Kennedy 
(at  the  time  of  the  debate  serving  in  India) 
had  given  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to 
provide  arms  for  Lodges;  but  he  (Lord 
Clarendon)  was  quite  innocent  of  any  such 
proceedings.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  nobody  believed  his  lordship. 
What  had  been  charged  was,  that  not 
money,  but  arms,  had  been  sent  from 
Dublin  Castle  to  Belfast  for  distribution 
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amongst  Orangemen;  and,  besides,  if  the 
money  given  by  Captain  Kennedy  came, 
in  fact,  out  of  the  Secret  Service  Fund, 
Lord  Clarendon,  as  the  distributor  of  that 
fund  in  Ireland,  would  have  felt  it  his 
right  and  his  duty  to  deny  the  fact  when 
charged.  It  is  an  official  necessity;  be- 
cause, otherwise,  there  would  be  nothing 
secret  nor  sacred  in  secret  service  money. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that 
no  person  was  ever  brought  to  justice  for 
the  predetermined  massacre  of  Dolly's 
Brae. 

At  this  point — the  middle  of  the  current 
century — the  present  history  closes.  It 
leaves  in  full  operation  the  whole  system 
of  British  rule  in  Ireland.  Every  depart- 
ment of  Irish  life  was  brought  under  com- 
plete subordination  to  English  interests; 
and  the  arrangements  seemed  to  be  per- 
fect for  preventing  national  aspirations  or 
national  interests  in  Ireland  from  ever  again 
becoming  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
course  of  imperial  policy.  The  Celtic  po- 
pulation was  securely  put  in  the  way  of 
steady  diminution.*  The  famine  was 
past,  and  the  people  were  continually 
called  on  by  the  smooth-spoken  Viceroy 
to  rejoice  in  the  return  of  prosperity;  yet 
there  was  still  a  multitudinous  rush  to 
the  sea,  in  order  to  escape  from  such  pros- 
perity. The  emigration  from  Ireland  in 
1851  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  The  number  of  paupers 
relieved  in  the  poorhouses  in  1850  was 
eight  hundred  and  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  two,  without  counting  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  who  were  receiv- 
ing "outdoor  relief"  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  secure  to  the  tenant,  by  just 
laws,  any  right  whatsoever  in  the  im- 
provements he  might  make  on  his  farm. 
Extermination  of  peasantry  was  not  only 
the  practice  but  the  fashion;  and  ruth- 
less consolidation  of  farms  had  come  to  be 
thought  the  criterion  of  high  intelligence, 
and  even  philanthropy,  in  an  Irish  pro- 
prietor, because  it  proved  that  he  had 
studied  the  "  Devon  Commission  "  report, 
and  appreciated  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commissioners. 

In  the  same  year,  1850,  the  Govern- 
ment was  holding  in  its  own  hands,  by 
means  of  the  savings  banks,  the  earnings 
and  savings  of  poor  Irish  people,  to  the 
amount  of  £1,291,798;  so  that  every  in- 
dustrious artizan  and  careful  maid-servant 
who  had  made  a  deposit,  was  directly 
interested,  to  the  amount  of  such  a  deposit, 
in  maintaining  what  is  called  "  the  peace 
of  the  country  " — that  is  to  say,  submit- 

*  It  is  now  (1868)  considerally  under  six  mil- 
lions. 


ting  implicitly  to  the  British  system,  and 
influencing  others  to  submit. 

The  Established  Church  and  the  police 
were  flourishing;  the  Orangemen  were  as 
insolent  and  ferocious  as  they  had  ever 
been;  and  the  Coercion  Act  (for  suppres- 
sion of  "  crime  and  outrage  ")  was  always 
ready  in  the  Castle,  to  be  launched  at  a 
moment's  warning  against  any  barony  or 
county  in  the  land.  Yet  the  truth  is, 
that  Ireland  was  at  that  time  remarkably 
free  from  crimes  and  outrages  (except 
those  perpetrated  against  her  people) ;  and 
it  is  instructive  to  remark,  that  crimes 
and  outrages  were  at  the  same  time 
steadily  on  the  increase  in  England  and 
Scotland.  A  speech  in  Parliament,  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  contains  a  wonderful 
revelation  upon  this  point.*  His  lordship 
stated,  that  in  one  year  (1857)  the  convic- 
tions in  Great  Britain  were,  for  "shooting, 
stabbing,  and  wounding,  "two  hundred  and 
eight;  for  highway  robbery,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight ;  for  burglary  and 
housebreaking,  one  thousand  and  thirty- 
four;  for  forgery,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four;  a  catalogue  which  could  by  no  means 
be  matched  in  Ireland.  However,  those 
English  and  Scotch  crimes  and  outrages 
were  not  done  in  assertion  of  public  right 
or  resistance  of  public  wrong  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  real  crimes  and  outrages; 
they  did  not  alarm  the  higher  classes;  and 
had  seldom  any  social,  political,  or  reli- 
gious character.  Therefore,  it  never  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  Government  or 
Parliament  to  apply  their  "Crime  and 
Outrage  Act"  to  England  or  Scotland 
In  other  words,  the  series  of  coercion  laws 
for  Ireland  have  always  been  proposed  and 
passed  under  a  false  pretence;  they  are 
not  to  prevent  crime,  but  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple for  ever  helpless  in  the  hands  of  their 
mortal  enemies.  They  are  not  measures 
for  reformation  of  society,  but  engines  and 
arms  for  perpetuation  of  British  rule  in 
Ireland. 

While  our  country  was  so  rapidly  sink- 
ing to  beggary,  and  diminishing  in  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  useful  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  progress  of  the  other  island.  This 
cannot  be  done  better  than  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  Alison  (chap.  56),  in  which 
he  gives  a  general  view  of  English  affairs 
during  a  period  of  four  years:  "  From 
1848,"  he  says,  "to  1853,  the  effects  of 
free-trade  were  displayed  undisturbed  by 
any  other  or  counteracting  influences. 
Plenty  had  again  returned,  and  spread  its 
sunshine  over  the  land.  The  harvest  of 
1847  had  been  so  favourable  that,  at  Lord 
John  Russell's  suggestion,  a  public  thanks- 

*  It  is  cited  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  chapter 
56  of  his  History. 
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giving  was  offered  up  for  it;*  and  this 
blessing  continued  unabated  in  a  sensible 
degree  throughout  the  period. "  The  same 
historian  proceeds  to  give  statements  ex- 
hibiting the  enormous  development  of 
English  commerce  and  wealth  during  the 
same  period  of  four  years,  by  reason  of 
the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  in 
Australia.  But  nothing  of  all  that  pros- 
perity is  for  Ireland.  Having  scarcely 
any  manufactures,  she  has  no  commerce, 
except  her  fatal  commerce  with  England, 
under  that  "free-trade"  which  cheapens 
all  which  she  has  to  sell,  and  makes  dearer 
to  that  precise  amount  everything  which 
she  is  forced  to  buy. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  affirmed  that  in  or 
about  the  year  1S5U,  Ireland  became 
thoroughly  subjugated,  without  almost  a 
hope  of  escape.  Everything  was  fitted  to 
the  hand  of  her  enemy,  and  that  enemy 
made  most  unrelenting  use  of  the  advau- 

• 

The  Catholic  bishops  counselled  obedi- 
ence and  submission;  the  formidable  kind 
of  "agitation"  devised  by  O'Connell  had 
become  altogether  impossible;  because  in 
the  first  place  the  very  material  for  it 
(the  "surplus  jwpulation ")  had  been 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  be- 
sides, the  English  Government  had  now  so 
firm  a  hold  of  the  poor,  through  "Crime 
and  Outrage  Acts,"  police  and  poor-laws, 
that  it  was  more  dillicult  than  formerly  to 
move  the  masses. 

Parliamentary  efforts,  or  rather  preten- 
ces of  effort,  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
to  obtain  ameliorations  of  some  grievance 
or  other.  These  pretences  of  effort,  if 
they  really  tended  to  any  good  for  Ireland, 
were  always  defeated,  or  rather,  indeed, 
spurned  by  Parliament  with  disdain  andin- 
sult,  as  it  was  always  known  they  would  be : 
and  the  total  result  of  those  Parliamentary 
movements  may  be  delined  as  consisting 
of  a  few  places  distributed  to  rhetorical 
patriots.  Thus,  far  from  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  serving  as  means 
of  asserting  Irish  rights  or  interests,  it 
helps  to  rivet  the  chains  of  our  unhappy 
island,  by  opening  a  market  overt,  where 
patriots  may  be  purchased  (while  still 
vociferating  for  justice  to  Ireland),  and  so 
silenced  for  ever. 

Whatever  has  been  effected  for  the  good 
of  the  Irish  people,  whether  to  promote 
their  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  or 
even  to  aid  them  in  saving  their  lives,  has 
been  done  exclusively  by  themselves. 
Two  wonderful  examples  of  this  nature 

*  The  harvest  of  1847  was  also  very  abundant  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  one  of  the  deadliest  years  of 
famine.  The  English  offered  thanksgivings  to  God 
for  the  Irish  harvests,  and  then  devoured  them. 


must  be  mentioned:  frst,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  University;  and 
second,  the  immense  fund  which  has  been 
systematically  contributed  for  some  years 
by  Irish  people  settled  in  the  United 
States  to  aid  their  friends  in  escaping  from 
British  government. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  what  rigorous  means  were 
used  during  the  last  century  to  prevent 
the  Catholic  people,  under  the  Ik 
penalties,  from  being  educated  at  all; 
and  how  the  extraordinary  eagerness 
for  education  on  the  part  of  those 
people  had  impelled  them  to  seek  in 
foreign  schools  and  universities  the  in- 
struction which  none  dared  t<»  give 
them  at  home — although  there  were  both 
great  risk  and  enormous  expense  incurred 
in  these  efforts  to  obtain  contraband 
learning.  It  was  the  true  English  horror 
of  "  French  principles,"  about  the  time  of 
the  great  French  revolution,  which  i 
the  penal  laws  against  education  to  bo 
relaxed  ;  but  no  measures  were  taken  by 
the  enemy's  Government  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  continental  education  for 
many  years  after;  and  when  at  last  the 
"National  Schools"  were  eatabli 
and,  later  still,  when  the  three  "  Qi 
Colleges  "  were  built  and  endowed,  it  was 
found  that  the  National  Schools  were  so 
constituted  as  to  be  extremely  un-national, 
or  anti-national,  and  that  the  Q 
Colleges  were  still  more  adroitly  arranged 
to  wean  Catholic  students  both  from 
national  sentiment,  and  from  the  faith  and 
morals  of  their  Church.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  bishops  and  clergy  ;  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  two  chairs  of  history  and 
moral  philosophy,  which  must  exist  in 
every  university,  and  on  the  effect  of  train- 
rug  up  Catholic  youth  in  the  British 
principles  upon  these  subjects,  and  causing 
them  to  regard  human  life  and  history 
from  a  strictly  British  point  of  view,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  if  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  lifted  its  voice  against  the  new 
plans  of  education  imposed  on  us  by  a 
London  Parliament.  In  short,  there  was 
a  necessity  to  provide  some  other  and 
better  system  for  the  collegiate  education 
of  Catholic  youth,  and  therefore,  in  the 
year  1854,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation 
coming  from  Rome,  the  Irish  bishops 
formally  instituted  a  free  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, destined,  like  the  Church  (whose 
offspring  it  was)  to  subsist  only  upon  the 
charity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  be  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  State.  Yet  all 
this  while  the  wealthy  Protestant  Cor- 
poration of  Trinity  College  was  maintained 
in  splendour  by  estates  plundered  from 
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Catholic  monasteries,  and  the  "  Queen's 
Colleges "  were  kept  up  at  the  public 
cost,  to  which  the  Catholics,  as  tax-payers, 
of  course,  had  to  contribute  their  full 
share.  There  was  nothing,  indeed,  new 
in  all  this  :  they  had  been  long  used  to 
maintain  schools  and  churches  for  others, 
and  to  find  the  means  of  providing  for 
their  own  religious  services,  and  instruc- 
tion also,  as  best  they  could. 

The  Board  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin  consists  of  the  four  archbishops,  and 
two  other  prelates  for  each  province.  The 
institution  comprises  five  faculties  :  those 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  belles-lettres, 
and  science.  Its  government  is  carried  on 
by  a  committee  of  archbishops  and  bishops, 
meeting  once  a  year.  The  immediate  and 
ordinary  administration  is  conducted  by 
the  "Senate"  of  the  university,  consist- 
ing of  the  rector  and  vice  -rector,  the 
secretary,  the  professors,  the  superiors  of 
certain  institutions  dependent  on  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  Fellows.*  A  yearly  col- 
lection, made  in  every  diocese,  provides 
for  the  expenses  of  the  foundation.  The 
spirit  and  zeal  with  which  this  great 
national  enterprise  has  been  sustained, 
form  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  un- 
selfish devotedness  of  the  Irish  people  to 
an  object  which  they  believe  to  be  good, 
or,  in  other  words,  anti-English.  In  the 
year  1859  they  had  already  bestowed 
freely — and  given  their  blessing  alongwith 
it — the  considerable  sum  of  £80,000 
sterling,  for  promotion  of  this  noble  ob- 
ject ;  and  every  year,  even  in  the  poorest 
chapels  among  the  mountains  of  remote 

5>anshcs,  the  appeal  of  the  parish  priest  in 
avour  of  an  institution  blessed  by  the 
Pope  and  the  bishops  brings  forth  an 
offering  even  from  the  poorest. 

All  this  great  work  has  been  done,  it  is 
true,  in  contravention  of  the  views  and 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  not  only 
without  its  help,  but  under  the  frown  of 
its  displeasure.  The  Catholic  University 
has  no  charter  of  incorporation,  and  no 
legal  right  to  confer  degrees  in  arts  or  laws. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  it  is  but 
a  private  Association,  tolerated  but  not 
recognized,  as  indeed  the  Catholic  Church 
itself  is. 

Another  strange  and  admirable  example 
of  the  generous  zeal  of  the  Irish  people  in 
resisting  the  utter  destruction  of  their 
race,  is  seen  in  the  regular  and  systemized 
aid  furnished  by  Irish  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  assist  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  domination  of  England,  and  establish- 
ing themselves  in  a  free  country.      The 

*  Rules  and  Regulations.  §  7.  The  institutions 
dependent  on  the  Catholic  University  are  tnose  of 
St.  Patrick,  St  Lawrence  (Harcourt  Street),  Car- 
uiel,  and  CorpuB  Christi. 


emigration  of  what  is  called  the  "  surplus 
population "  of  Ireland  has  been  aided 
and  furthered  in  several  ways.  The  landed 
proprietors,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
consolidation  of  farms,  and  also  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  poor  rates  in  their  respec- 
tive "Unions,"  have  largely  contributed 
to  help  the  emigration  of  the  poor  people 
whom  they  themselves  exterminate  ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement, 
and  no  data  exist  for  even  approximating 
to  the  amount  supplied  from  this  source. 
In  1848  the  Poor-Law  Unions  were  in- 
vited by  the  Government  to  co-operate  in 
the  movement  of  deportation,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  gratuitous  passage  to  such  poor 
persons  as  nad  no  other  resource  than  ex- 
patriation. But  this  was  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Irish  ratepayers,  and  was, 
moreover,  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with, 
the  views  of  the  British  Government  itself. 
The  emigration  thus  promoted  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  almost  entirely  to  the  British 
Colonies,  especially  Australia  From  1847 
to  1859  inclusive,  the  Unions  contributed 
about  £100,000  to  the  cost  of  emigration, 
removing  from  Ireland  about  25,000  per- 
sons. But  this  was  a  trifle.  The  great 
rush  of  emigrants  was  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  of  the  immense  exodus 
was  mainly  provided  for  by  the  savings  of 
Irish  citizens  already  settled  in  that  re- 
public. 

The  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners,  in  their  twelfth  report, 
state  that  they  do  not  believe  that  "  The 
emigration  will  be  arrested  by  anything 
short  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  labouring  population  in  Ire- 
land ;  all  those  obstacles  which  in  ordi- 
nary cases  would  be  opposed  to  so  whole- 
sale an  emigration  appear,  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish,  to  be  smoothed  away.  The 
misery  which  they  have  for  many  years 
endured  has  destroyed  the  attachment  to 
their  native  soil,  the  numbers  who  have 
already  emigrated  and  prospered  remove 
the  apprehension  of  going  to  a  strange  and 
untried  country,  while  the  want  of  means 
is  remedied  by  the  liberal  contributions  of 
their  relations  and  friends  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  The  contributions  so  made, 
either  in  the  form  of  prepaid  passages  or 
of  money  sent  home,  and  which  are  almost 
exclusively  provided  by  the  Irish,  were 
returned  to  us,  as  in 

1848,  upwards  of £460,000 

1849,  „  S40.000 

1850,  „  957,000 

1851,  „  990,000 

And  although  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
money  included  in  these  returns  is  not 
expended  in  emigration,  yet.  as  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  much  is  sent  home 
of  which  these  returns  show  no  trace,  it 
seems  not  unfair  to  assume  that  of  the 
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money  expended  in  Irish  emigration  in 
each  of  the  last  four  years  a  very  large 
proportion  was  provided  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

The  Abbe  Perraud,  in  his  Etudes  sur  V 
Irkmde  contemporaine,  says:  "From  the 
returns  furnished  by  American  bankers, 
the  Emigration  Commissioners  give  the 
precise  amount  of  these  remittances  of 
money;  but  for  North  America  only. 
The  total  for  thirteen  years  (1848-1801) 
is  £11,074,590  sterling.  These  statistics 
apply,  indeed,  to  the  emigrants  from  the 
three  kingdoms  ;  but  as  the  Irish  are  in 
the  immense  majority,  so  it  is  the  Irish 
who  remit  the  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
money."  It  must  be  added,  that  the  re- 
made up  by  American  bankers  can 
iit  unly  ft  portion  of  the  remittances 
from  Irish  citizens  to  their  friends  at  home, 
because  much  money  is  sent  through  other 
channels,  which  cannot  enter  into  those 
returns.  On  the  whole,  hfl 
evident  that  the  strong  natural  affection 
of  the  Irish  for  their  parents  and  relath  -cs, 
nnd  their  constaut  and  ardent  desire  to 
deliver  them  from  an  odious  bondage, 
have  in  this  instance  materially  served 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government, 
which  is,  to  get  rid  of  the  Celtic  enemy  by 
any  and  by  all  means. 

And,  for  the  present,  the  policy  of  that 
Covernment  seems  to  be  eminently  success- 
ful. The  Celtic  Irish  in  Ireland  have 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  and  are 
still  diminishing.  Yet  there  is  another 
asj)ect  of  this  affair.  A  vast  mass  of  Irish 
powerandlrish  passion  has  been  gathering 
and  ..'rowing  in  the  United  States,  all  of  it 
cherishing  ft  mortal  hatred  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  a  tierce  thirst  of  vengeance  on 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  loving  and  gener- 
ous desire  to  emancipate  their  native  coun- 
try from  the  bitter  thraldomof  so  many  ftget, 
From  the  Celtic  Irish  on  the  American 
continent  arises  one  universal  cry  of  exe- 
cration against  English  dominion  and 
English  ideas.  With  independent  means, 
a  fair  career  for  industry,  and  an  increased 
and  still  increasing  acquaintance  with  the 
story  of  their  native  country,  there  has 
grown  up  in  their  hearts  an  intense  desire 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  centuries,  to  lift  up 
their  kinsfolk  and  ancient  clansmen  out 
of  the  abject  misery  in  which  British 
policy  requires  them  to  be  kept,  and  to 
see  their  countrymen  in  fair  and  full 
possession  of  the  lovely  land  where  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  them.  This  is  a 
dangerous  matter  for  the  British  Empire. 
For  the  present,  indeed,  it  may  seem 
that,  by  the  operation  of  all  the  well- 
devised  arrangements  for  getting  rid  of 
the  Irish  people,  what  used  to  be  called 
the  "Irish  difficulty"  has  become  more 


manageable ;  the  "Irish  enemy,"  if  not 
wholly  destroyed,  is  at  least  disarmed 
and  bound.  No  way  of  redress 
open  except  a  violent  revolution  ;  and  for 
this  the  people  of  Ireland  and  their  kins- 
men in  America  only  await  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  war  which  shall  tax  the 
strength  of  their  cc 

A  tabular  summary  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  (as  furnished  by 
her   enemy),    up  to  the  .'.  may 

fitly  close  this  story.     It  is  to  be  ol 
upon  these  oflieial  returns,  that  we  have 
no  means  of  checking  them,  Decant  our 
books  are  kept  in  England.     Yet  one  or 
two  remarks  are  obvious. 

•Most  Irishmen  are  of  opinion  that  they 
do  not  receive  value  for  the  ofaju 
account  of  "  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordni 
believing,  in  fact,  that  the  money  would 
be  much  better  spent  in  destroying  those 
British  services.  [Tabular  Summary, 
see  next  page.] 


CONCLUSION. 

Tim:  compiler  of  this  continuation  of  the 

[acQeoghegan'a  History  of  / 
purposely  stops  short  of  the  most 
events  which  have  agitated  that  country, 
and  disquieted,  and  exasperated  England. 
The  time  for  relating  the  history  of  those 
events  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  a  powerful  illustration 
has  been  thereby  given  to  the  fact,  that 
while  England  is  at  peace  with  other 
powerful  nations,  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  make  so  much  as  a 
serious  attempt  at  a  national  insurrection, 
in  the  face  of  a  government  so  vigilant 
and  so  well  prepared. 

The  high  patriotic  enthusiasm  that 
impelled  many  brave  Irishmen  in  A  I 
to  tly  across  the  Atlantic  and  devote  to 
the  rescue  of  their  country  that  art  of 
war  which  they  had  learned  chielly  to 
that  end,  their  experience  in  training 
men,  the  gallantry  of  the  peasants,  their 
extensive  secret  organizations — all  seemed 
to  break  and  dissolve  away  in  the  very 
hour  of  highest  hope  and  resolve.  All 
honour  be  to  the  men  who  made  the 
daring  effort,  and  staked  their  lives  upon 
it.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  others,  they,  at  least,  "stood  the  cast 
their  rashness  played,"  and  the  best  of 
them  are  expiating  in  dungeons  the  crime 
of  loving  their  country  and  striving;  to 
serve  her — just  as  Irishmen  have  generally 
expiated  that  offence  for  many  ages.  Yet 
no  cause  is  utterly  lost  so  long  as  it  can 
inspire  heroic  devotion.  No  country  is 
hopelessly  vanquished  whose  sons  love  her 
better  thau  their  lives. 


niSTORT   OF  IRELAND. 
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Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Ireland,  in  the  Years  ending  5th 
January,  from  1847  to  1852,  inclusive ;  showing  the  whole  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
provided  within  the  same  period,  together  with  the  application  thereof.  — [House 
of  Commons  Papers,  No.  528,  1849;  No.  600,  1S50;  No.  477,  1S51 ;  No.  504,  1852.] 
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APPENDIX    No.    I. 


THE    ARTICLES    OF    UNION. 


Resolved,  1.  That  in  order  to  promote  and  se- 
cure the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
In  land,  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  British  Empire,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  concur  in  such  measures  as  may  best  tend 
to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  such  manner,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Acts  of  the  respective  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Jiesolved,  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
on  Union  upon  the  basis  stated  in  the  resolution  of 
tlio  two  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
communicated  by  His  Majesty's  command  In  the 
message  sent  to  this  House  by  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  it  would  be  tit  to  propose  as  the 
llrst  article  of  Union,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  upon  tho  first  day  of 
January,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  and  for  ever 
after,  be  united  in  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  that  the  royal  style  and  titles  appertaining  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  said  United  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  and  also  the  ensigns,  ar- 
morial flags,  and  banners  thereof,  shall  be  such  as 
His  Majesty  by  his  royal  proclamation,  under  the 
'  ii  eat  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  pleased 
to  appoint. 

Resolved,  3.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 
be  fit  to  propose,  that  the  succession  to  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  of  tho 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  shall  continue 
limited  and  settled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
succession  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  said  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  aDd  Ireland  now  stands 
limited  and  settled,  according  to  the  existing  laws. 
and  to  the  terms  of  the  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland. 

Resolved,  4.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 
be  lit  to  propose,  that  the  said  United  Kingdom  be 
represented  in  one  and  the  same  Parliament,  to  bo 
styled  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Gt  eat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Resolved,  5.  That  for  tho  same  purpose  it  would 
be  fit  to  propose,  that  the  charge  arising  from  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in 
either  kingdom  before  tue  Union,  shall  continue  to 
be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land respectively. 

That  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  after  the 
Union  shall  take  place,  the  contribution  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  towards  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year, 
shall  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts 
for  Great  Britain  and  two  parts  for  Ireland,  that 
'at  the  expiration  of  the  said  twenty  years  the 
future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  other 
than  the  interest  and  charges  of  the  debt  to  which 
either  country  shall  be  separately  liable,  shall  be 
defrayed  in  such  proportion  as  the  said  United 
Parliament  shall  deem  just  and  reasonable,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  respective  countries,  upon  an  aver- 
age of  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  period 
of  revision,  or  ou  a  comparison  of  the  value  of 
the  quantities  of  the  following  articles  consumed 
within  the  respective  countries,  on  a  similar  aver- 


age, viz.,  beer  spirits,  sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco, 
and  malt;  or  according  to  the  aggregate  propor- 
tion resulting  from  both  these  considerations  com- 
bined, or  on  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  income 
in  each  country,  estimated  from  tho  produce  for 
the  same  periods  of  a  general  tax.  if  such  shall 
have  been  imposed  on  the  same  descriptions  of 
income  in  both  countries,  and  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdoms  shall  afterwards  proceed 
in  like  manner,  to  revise  and  fix  the  said  propor- 
tions according  to  the  same  rules  or  any  of  them, 
at  periods  not  more  distant  than  twenty  years,  nor 
less  than  seven  years  from  each  other,  unless  pre- 
vious to  any  such  period  the  United  Parliament 
shall  have  declared,  as  hereinafter  provided,  that 
the  general  expenses  of  the  empire  shall  be  defrayed 
indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes,  imposed  on  tho 
like  anicles  in  both  countries. 

Resolred,  B.  That  for  defraying  the  said  expenses; 
according  to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  the  rev- 
enues of  Ireland  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  con- 
solidated fund,  upon  which  charges  equal  to  tho 
interest  of  the  debt  and  sinking  fund  shall,  in  tho 
first  instance,  be  charged,  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  applied  towards  defraying  the  proportion  of  tho 

feneral  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which 
reland  may  be  liable  in  each  year. 
That  the  proportion  of  contribution  to  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  by  these  articles  be 
liable,  shall  be  raised  by  such  taxes  in  each  king- 
dom respectively  as  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  fit,  pro- 
vided always,  that  in  regulating  the  taxes  in  each 
country  by  which  their  respecti*)  proportion  shall 
be  levied,  no  article  in  Ireland  shall  be  liable  to 
be  taxed  to  any  amount  exceeding  that  which  will 
be  thereafter  payable  in  England  on  the  like 
articles. 

.  Resolved,  7.  That  if  at  the  end  of  any  year  any- 
surplus  shall  accrue  from  the  revenues  of  Ireland, 
after  defraying  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  and 
proportioned  contribution  and  separate  charges  to 
which  the  said  country  is  liable,  either  taxes  shall 
be  taken  off  to  the  amount  of  such  surplus,  or  the 
surplus  shall  be  applied  by  the  United  Parliament 
to  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  which  may  arise  in  her  revenues  in  timo 
of  peace,  or  invested  by  the  commissioners  of  tho 
national  debt  of  Ireland  in  the  funds,  to  accumulate 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  at  compound  interest,  in 
case  of  contribution  in  time  of  war.  Provided,  The 
surplus  so  to  accumulate  shall  at  no  future  period 
be  suffered  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  millions. 

Resolved,  8.  That  all  monies  hereafter  to  be  raised 
by  loan,  in  peace  or  war,  for  the  service  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  by  the  Parliament  thereof,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  joint  debt,  and  the  charges 
thereof  shall  be  borne  by  the  respective  countries 
in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  contributions. 
Provided,  That  if  at  any  time  in  rai  sing  the  respective 
contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each  kingdom,  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  judge  it 
fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such  respective 
contributions  in  one  kingdom  within  the  year  than 
in  the  other,  or  to  set  apart  a  greater  proportion  of 
sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  the  loan  raised  on  account  of  the  one 
country  than  that  raised  on  account  of  the  other 
country,  then  such  part  of  the  said  loan  for  the 
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liquidation  of  which  ilifTi'rent  provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  n  amtries,  shall  be  kept 

distinct,  and  shall  be  borne  by  each  separately,  and 
only  that  part  of  the  said  loan  be  deemed  joint  and 
common,  for  the  reduction  of  which  the  ri 
countries  shall  have  made  provision  in  the  propor- 
tion of  their  respective  contributions. 

Resolved,  9.  That  if  at  any  future  day  the  sep- 
arate debt  of  each  kingdom  respectively  shall 
have  been  liquidated,  or  the  values  of  the; 
tive  debts  (estimated  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  interest  and  annuities  attending  the  same,  of 
the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction  there- 
of, and  the  period  within  which  the  whole  capital 
of  such  debt  shall  appeal  to  l>e  redeemable  by  such 
sinking  fund),  shall  be  to  each  other  in  the  same 
proportion  with  the  respective  contributions  of 
each  kingdom  respect ively.  or  where  the  amount 
by  which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shall 
vary  from  such  proportion,  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  said  value ;  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  United  Parliament,  that  the  respective 
circumstances  of  the  I 

admit  of  their  contributing  lately,  by 

equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  sai 
the  future  general  expense  ot 
shall  be  competent  to  the  said  United  Pa  i 
to  declare,  that  all  future  expense  then  i 
be  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and  charges 
of  all  joint  debts  contracted  i 
duration,  shall  be  defrayed   indiscriminately  by 
equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  artM 
country,   and  thence:  BM    to  time,  as 

circumstances  may  require,  to  impose  and  apply 
such  taxes  ace  such  par- 

ticular exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  Salted  Scotland,  as  cir- 
iay  appear  from  time  to  time  to  de- 
mand, that  from  the  period  of  such  decla 
shall  no  I'  mger  be  necessary  to  regulate  Uie  coutri- 
i  irds    the   future 

general  expenses,  according  to  any  of  the  rules 
before  provided 

I'l-m-.  r  charges 

which  may  remain  OB  account  of  any  part  of  the 
separate  debt  with  which  either  country  is  charge- 
able, and  which  .-hall  not  I   I 

hall,  until  cxtin- 
continue  to  I  by  separate  taxes 

in  each  country. 

Resolved,  W.  That  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum 
which  has  been  granted  by  the  Parliament  ot  Ire- 
land, on  the  average  Ol  niums  for 
the  internal  encouragement  oi  'agriculture  or  manu- 
fai  ture,  or  for  the  maintaining  institutions  for  pious 
and  charitable  purpo-es,  shall  be  applied  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years  after  the  Union  to  such 
local  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  di> 

Resolved,  1L  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  ouo  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  all 
public  revenue  arising  from  the  territorial  depend- 
;  ,1  he  applied  to 
the  general  ex;  the  empire,  in  the  pro- 

of the  respective  contributions  of  the  two 
countries. 

Resolved,  12.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 

be  fit  to  propose  that Lords  spiritual 

of  Ireland,  and  ....  Lords  temporal  of  Ire- 
land, shall  be  the  numlxr  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  hundred 
commoners  (two  for  each  county  of  Ireland,  two 
lor  the  City  of  Cork,  one  for  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  and  one  for  each  of  the  thirty-one 
vns,  and  boroughs),  bo 
the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliament  ol  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Resolved,  13.  That  such  Acts  as  shall  be  passed 
in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  Union 
to  regulate  the  mode  by  which  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  the  Commons  to  serve  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  shall  be  summoned  or  returned  to  the 
said  Parliament,  shall  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  shall  be  incor- 


porated in  the  Act  of  the  respective  Parliaments, 
by  which   the  said  Union  snail  ho  ratii. 
established. 

.  14.  That  all  questions  touching  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  sit  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the 
House  <>i  the  United  Kingdom,  shall 

be  heard  and  decided  in  the  same  manner 
tions  touching  si  In  Great  Britain  now 

are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  by  law  be, 
heard  and  decided,   subject   nevertheless 
particular  regulations  of   Ireland,  aa 

from  local  circumstances  the  Parliament  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
expedient 

/  l'i.  That  the  qualifications  in  re 
property  of  the  meml  on  the  part  of 

Ireland  to  sit  in  the   I  ommoni  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  shall  be  re  be  same 

as  are  now  provided   bylaw,  lections 

for  counties,  and  cities,  and  boroughs  respectively, 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  un- 
less any  Other  provision  shall  hereafter  bemad* 
in  that  respect  by  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  tho 
United  Ktngd 

•'.  16.  That  when  HI 

sure,  for  holdin 

liament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
under  the  <  h  eat  Seal  i 

Li    di  ..pit  itital  and  teropo- 
mmons  who  In  the  Parlia- 
ment ihci f  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  be  P 

in  such  manner  as  I  i   this  present 

Parliament  of  Ireland  shall  be  pfo- 
l  that  the  Louis  spiritual  and  I 

and  ( 'ana  ier  Willi 

the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  so 
returned  i  t ol  Ireland,  con- 

stitute the  two  Houses  ol  Parliament  of  tin 
Kingdom. 

'.  17.  That  if  His  Ma 
first  day  of  January,  i  hundred 

and   one,  On   which  day  the  1 

shall  declare,  under  the  Great  I  Britain, 

that  it  is  expedient  thai  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  the  present  Parliament  of  <  Ireat  Britain  should 
be  members  of  the  respective  HouBesof  the  Hist. 

at  of  'he  United  Kingdom  on  die 

a  ml  i  Commons 
of  the.  present  Parliament  of  Great  Brtta 

ly    be    the    membe 

dom  i  in  the  part  of  <  Ireat  Britain,  and  they  I 

with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Com- 

. .    on  th* 
part  of  Ireland,   shall  be  the   Lord 
temporal  and  Commons  of  the  flrsl 

ed  Kingdom;  and  such  first    Pai 
may  (in  that  case),  ii  D 

long  as  the  pn 
Britain  may  now  by  law  continue  to  sit,  and  that 
every  one  of  the  Lords  of  Parliament  of  tie 
Kingdom,  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  first  and  all 

P  rliameut 
of  tho  United  Kingdom  shall  otherwise  provide, 
tike  the  oaths,  and  make  and  sub 

which  are  at.  present  by  law  enjoined  to 
be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  Of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brilain. 

.•',  is.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it.  woul  I 
be  tit  to  propose  that  the  churches  of  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and  of  Ireland, 
should  bo  united  into  one  Church,  and  tl 
bishops,  bishop-,  deans  and  clergy  of  the  churches 
Of  Lngland  and  Ireland  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  summoned  to  and  entitled  to  sit  in  com 
of  the  United  Church  in  tho  like  manner,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  as  are  at  present  by 
law  established,  with  respect  to  the  like  orders  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  United  Chut  ia 
shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  established  for 
the  Church  of  England;  and  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land shall  liUewise  be  preserved  as  now  by  law 
I  established  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.    And  that 
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the  continuance  and  preservation  for  ever  of  the 
said  United  Church,  as  the  Established  Church  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England 
and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an 
essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  the  treaty 
of  Union. 

Resolved,  19.  That  for  the  same  purpose  all  laws 
m  force  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  all  courts  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  re- 
spective kingdoms,  shall  remain  as  now  by  law 
lied,  subject  only  to  such  alterations  and  re- 
gulations, from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
appear  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
1 1   require,  provided  that  all  writs  of  error  and 
uppeals  depending  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  or 
hereafter  to  be  brought,  and  which  might  now  be 
finally  decided  by  tho  House  of  Lords  of  either 
kingdom,  shall  from  and  after  tho  Union  be  finally 
I  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  King- 
-  tded  that,  from  anil  after  the  Union 
:  ill  remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  Court  of 
Admiralty,  for  the  determination  of  CM 

[time  only;  and  that  all  laws  at  present  in 
kingdom,  which  shall  bi  ■ 

us  which  may  be  enacted  by 
flag  this  article  into  effect,  be  from 
and  ai  :i  repealed. 

■',  20.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 
be  lit  to  propose  that  His  Majesty  a  subjects  of 
Qmat  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  I  eight  hundred 

es,  and  be 
on  the  uragement   and 

Ing  the  growth, 
produce.  Of  maimf  icture  of  either  I 
lively,  and  generally  in  re*peel  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion in  ail  ports  and  p'  I  sited  Kingdom 
and  its   i                      is;    and  that    in    all 
,-,  his  heirs  and  SB 
wiih  any  foreign  power,  His  Maie-ty's  subjects  of 

Ireland  shall  have  the  same  privileges,  a] 

.  i  •  footing  as  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  (J  reat 
Britain. 

I  81  That  from  the  first  day  of  January, 
:  .t  hundred  and  one.  all  prohibi- 
tions an  of  articles,  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  to  the 
othersh;  1  determine;  and  that  the  said 
urted  from  one 
country  to  tho  other  without  duty  or  bounty  on 

\!  Ol'f. 

.'.  -'•-'.  That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce. 
or  manufacture  of  cither  Kingdom,  not  SSI 
enumerated  at  Mes>,  shall  frees 

henceforth  be  imported  into  each  country  from  the 
other  free  from  duty,  other  than  such  counter- 
vailing duty  as  shall  be  annexed  to  the  several 
articles  contained  in  the  S(  hedule  No.  I;*  and  that 
ties  hereinafter  enumerated  shall  be  sub- 
ject for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  Union, 
on  importation  into  each  country  from  the  other, 
to  tho  di  d  in  the  Schedule  No.  II.,* 

annexed  to  this  article,  viz. : — 
Apparel.  Jlillinery. 

Brass,  wrought.  Paper,  stained. 

Cabinet  Pottery, 

nut  carriages.      Saddlery. 
.  wrought.  Silk  manufactured. 

Cottons.  Sto  kings. 

Glass.  Thread,  bullion  for  lace, 

Ualicri!;.  pearl,  and  spangles. 

Hats  Tin  plates,  wrought  iron, 

Lace,  gold  and  silver ;  and  hardware. 

gold  and  silver  threads. 

And  that  the  woollen  manufacture  shall  pay  on 

importation  into  each  country  the  duties  now  pay- 

tnportation  into  Ireland;  salt  and  hops  on 

importation    into    Ireland,  duties    not  exceeding 

•  Ibis  refers  fc>  Schedules  annexed  to  the  reajlutioas,  ae 
originally  introduce*!. 


those  which  are  now  paid  in  Ireland ;  and  coals  on 
importation  to  be  subject  to  burdens  not  exceeding 
those  to  which  they  are  now  subject. 

That  calicoes  and  muslins  be  subject  and  liable 
to  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  same,  until  the 
fifth  i  lay  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  e'ght;  and  from  and  after  the  said  day,  the 
il  be  annually  reduced  in  such  pro- 
;  ml  at  such  periods  as  shall  hereafter  be 
BO  as  that  the  said  duties  shall  stand  at 
ten  per  cent,  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen, 
until  the  tilth  day  of  January,  which  shall  be  in. 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one;  and  that  cotton,  yarn,  and  cotton  twist,  shall 
also  bo  subject  and  liable  to  the  duties  now  payable 
upon  the  same,  until  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  and  from  and 
after  the  said  day  the  said  duties  shall  bo  annually 
reduced  at  such  times,  and  in  such  proportions,  as 
shall  be  hereafter  enacted,  so  as  that  all  duties 
shall  cease  on  the  said  articles  from  and  after  tho 
fifth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixteen. 

.  •-'"..   That  any  articles  of  tho   growth, 
it  manufacture  of  either  country,  which 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  internal  duty,  or  to  duty 
on  the  materials  of  whic  i  they  are  composed,  may 
be  made  subject  on  I  ition   into  each 

country  respectively  from  the  other,  to  such  coun- 
tervailing duty  as  shall  appear  to  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable in  respect  to  such  internal  duty  or  duties 
on  the  matetiais:  ami  that  for  the  said  purposes 
the  articles  specified  in  the  said  Schedule  No.  L 
should,  open  unportatii  n  into  Ireland,  be  subject 
to  the  duty  whicn  shall  l>o  set  forth  therein,  liable 
to   be   taken  off,  diminished,  d  in  tho 

ad;  and  that  upon  tho  liko 
•s  from  each  country  to  tho 
other  respectively,  a  drawback  shall  be  given, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  countervailing  duty,  payable 
on  the  articles  hereinbefore  specified,  on  the  im- 
port into  the  same  country  with  the  other;  and 
that  in  like  manner,  in  future,  it  shall  be  competent 
to  the  United  Parliament  to  imi>ose  any  new  or 
a  di'  oaaj  countervailing  duties,  or  to  take  off  or 
diminish  such  existing  countervailing  duties  as 
may  appear  on  like  principles  to  be  just  and  rea- 
i  any  future  or  additional 
■luty  on  any  article  nf  the  growth  or  manu- 
country,  or  of  any  new  additional 
duty  on  any  materials  of  which  such  article  may 
be  composed,  or  any  abatement  of  the  same; 
and  that  when  any  such  ivmv  or  additional  coun- 
tervailing duty  shall  be  so  imposed  on  the  import 
of  any  article  into  either  country  from  the  other, 
a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  such  counter- 
vailing  duty,  shall  ha  riven  in  like  manner  on  tho 
export  of  every  Bach  article,  respectively  from  tho 
same  country. 

toil  ed,  •-'!.  That  all  articles,  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  either  kingdom,  when. 
exported  through  the  other,  shall  in  all  cases  be 
exported  subject  to  tho  same  charges  as  if  they  hsd 
been  exported  directly  from  the  country  of  which 
they  were  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture. 

',  'lb.  That  all  duty  charged  on  the  import 
of  foreign  or  colonial  goods  into  either  country, 
shall,  on  their  export  to  the  other,  be  either  drawn 
back,  or  the  amount,  if  any  be  retained,  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  country  to  which  they 
nhall  be  so  exported,  so  long  as  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  empire  shall  be  defrayed  by  pro- 
portional contributions.  Provided,  Nothing  herein 
idiall  extend  to  take  away  any  duty,  bounty,  or 
prohibition  which  exists  with  respect  to  corn, 
meal,  malt,  fiour,  and  biscuit,  but  that  tho  same 
may  be  regulated,  varied,  or  repeated,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  United  Parliament  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient 
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AX  ACT  FOR  THE  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
2d  JULY,  1800. 


Wmnuua,  In  pursuance  of  TUb  Majesty's  most 
gracious  reoom irvaadation  bo  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
i  consider  of  such  measures  as  might  best 
id  consolidate  tho  connection 
between  tha  two  kingdoms,  Uie  two  Houses  of  tlie 
Parliament  of  Ureat  Britain  and  the  two  Houses  of 
i  Mavo  severally  agreed 
lved  that,  In  order  to  promote  and  secure 
the  essential  interest*  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and   ti>  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and   re- 
sources of  the  British  empire,  it  will  be  advisable 
i'  In  rueh  measures  as  may  bast  land  to 
unite  the  two  kingdoms  or  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land into  one  kingdom,  in  .such  manner,  and  on 
OU  and  renditions,  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Acta  of  the  respective  Parliaments  of  C  reat 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

And  whereas,  in  furtherance  of  the  sni d 
tiou,  both  Houses  of  the  said  two  Parliaments 
respectively  have  likewise  agreed   upon    certain 
articles,  for  effectuating  and  establishing  the  said 
I,  in  the  tenor  following:  — 

Aktu  i.k  I.  Tliat  it  be  the  first  article  of  the 
Union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, that  the  said  kingdoms  or  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  shall,  upon  the  first  day  of  January,  which 
shall  be  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one,  and  for  ever  after,  he 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  that  the  royal  style  and  titles  appertaining 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  United  King- 
dom and  ■  ensigns, 
armourial  ilags,  and  banners  thereof  shall  be  such 

as  His  Hajeet;  u  ui i 

the  Great  Seal  .  i   tho  United  Kingdom,  shall  bo 
pleased  to  appoint. 

Article  IL  That  it  be  tho  second  article  of 
Union,  that  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,  shall  continue  Una 
settled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  succession  to 
me  imperial  cm wn  of  the  i  aid  kingdoms  of  Greal 
Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled, 
according  to  tha  exis  ing  laws,  and  to  the  terms  of 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Akticlk  III.  That  it  be  the  third  article  of  Union, 
that  the  said  United  Kingdom  be  represented  in 
one  and  the  same  Parliament,  to  be  styled  '■  The 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  GreatBritain 
and  Ireland.' 

Article  IV.  That  it  be  the  fourth  article  of  Unio", 
that  four  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland  by  rotation  of 
sessions,  and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  of  Ire- 
land elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland,  shall 
be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom;    and  one  hundred  commoners 

itwo  for  each  county  of  Ireland,  two  for  the  city  of 
mblin,  two  for  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Trinity  College,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
thirty-one  most  considerable  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs)  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  such  Act  as  shall  be  passed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment ol  Ireland  previous  to  the  Union,  to  regulate 


the  mode  by  which  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 

ami  the  commons,  t- 1  set  vc  in  the  Parliament  of  tho 

I'nited  Kingdom  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  shall  be 

summoned  and  returned  to  the  said  Parliament 

shall  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  treaty  of 

Uulon.  and  shall  be  Incorporated  in  the  Acts  of  tho 

laments  by  which  the  said  Union 

shall  bo  ratified  and  established. 

That  nil  i  or  elec- 

Itual  or  tcitu  and  to  sit 

in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  l>o 

■ml  when- 
ever, by  reason  of  an  equality  or  votes  in  tho 
election  of  any  such  lords  temporal,  a  complete 
election  shall  not  bo  n  Dg  to  the  true 

Intent  Of  this  article,  the  names  of  those  peers  for 
whom  so  ran, anal! 

be  writ:.-  milar  form,  and 

shall  be  put  Into  a  gla-s,  by  the  clerk  of  the  Pal  Ha- 
tha table  of  the  House  of  Lords  a 
sitting;    and   the    ; 
name  or  names  shall  be  Brat  drawn  out  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Parliam  nts  shall  be  deemed  tho  peer 

may  be. 

Thai  any  person  holi  rage  of  Ireland 

now  subsisting,  or  hereafter  to  lxs  created,  shall 
not  thereby  be  dl-qualiil.il  from  being  elected  to 
serve,  if  he  shall  so  think  lit,  or  from  serving  or 
Continuing  to  serve,  if  he  shall  so  think  fit, 

county,  c  Britain,  In  tho 

House  of  Commons  of  tiie  Us  m,  unless 

he  shall  have  been  previously  above,  to 

nit  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 

but  that  so  long  hall  io 

continue  to  be  a  member  of  tho  Houae  of  Oom- 
mona.  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
peerage,  nor  be  capable  of  being  elected 
as  a  peer  on  the  part  of   Ireland,  or  of  voting  at 
any  audi  nd  that  ho  shall  be  liable  to 

be  sued,  indicted,  proceeded  against,  and  triad  an 
a  commoner,  for  any  offence  with  which  ho  may 
be  charged. 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  1 
and  successors,  to  create  peers  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  to  make  pro- 
motions in  the  [  reof,  after  the  Union; 
Provided,  That  no  new  creation  of  any  such  peers* 
shall  take  place  after  the  Union  until  three  of  tho 
peerages  of  Ireland,  which  shall  have  been  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  Union,  shall  have  become 
extinct;  and  upon  such  extinction  of  three  peer- 
ages, that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  to  create  one  peer  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland;  and 
in  like  manner  so  often  as  three  peerages  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  callod  Ireland ;  and 
in  like  manner  so  often  as  three  peerages  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall 
become  extinct,  it  Bhall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  to  create  one  other  peer 
of  the  said  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  if 
it  shall  happen  that  the  peers  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall,  by  extinc- 
tion of  peerages  or  otherwise,  be  reduced  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred,  exclusive  of  all  such  peers 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland 
as  shall  hold  any  peerage  of  Great  Britain  subsist* 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  or  of  tho  United  King- 
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dom  created  since  the  Union,  by  which  such  peers 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then  and  in  that 
case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  to  create  one  peer  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  as  often 
as  any  one  of  such  one  hundred  peerages  shall 
fail  by  extinction,  or  as  often  as  any  one  peer  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland 
shall  become  entitled,  by  descent  or  creation,  to  an 
hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  article,  that  at  all  times  after  the  Union  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  his  heirs 
and  Bucces.-ors,  to  keep  up  the  peerage  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred,  over  and  above  the  num- 
ber of  such  of  the  said  peers  as  shall  be  entitled  by 
descent  or  creation  to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  if  any  peerage  shall  at  any  time  be  in  abey- 
ance, such  peerage  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as 
an  existing  peerage;  and  no  peerage  shall  be 
deemed  extinct,  unless  on  default  of  claimants  to 
the  inheritance  of  such  peerage  for  the  space  of  one 
year  from  the  death  of  the  person  who  shall  have 
been  last  possessed  thereof;  and  if  no  claim  shall 
be  made  to  the  inheritance  of  such  peerage,  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  may  from  time  to  time 
Iw  prescribed  by  the  House  cf  Lords  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period 
of  a  year,  then  and  in  that  case  such  peerage  shall 
be  deemed  extinct;  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  exclude  any  person  from  afterwards  putting 
in  a  claim  to  the  peerage  so  deemed  extinct;  and 
if  such  claim  shall  be  allowed  as  valid,  by  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom 
reported  to  His  Majesty,  such  peerage  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  revived ;  and  in  case  any  new  creation 
of  a  peerage  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland  shall  have  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
val, in  consequence  of  the  supposed  extinction  of 
such  peerage,  then  no  new  right  of  creation  shall 
accrue  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  in 
consequence  of  the  next  extinction  which  shall  take 

Jilace  of  any  peerage  of  that  part  of  the  United 
kingdom  called  Ireland. 

That  all  questions  touching  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  sit  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  heard 
and  decided  in  the  same  manner  as  questions 
touching  such  elections  in  Great  Britain  now  are 
or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  by  law  be  heard  and 
decided;  subject  nevertheless  to  such  particular 
regulations  in  respect  to  Ireland  as,  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  from  time  to  time  deem  expedient 

That  the  qualifications  in  respect  of  property  of 
the  members  elected  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  be  respectively  the  same  as  are  now  provided 
by  law  in  the  cases  of  elections  for  counties  and 
cities,  and  boroughs  respectively  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,  unless  any  other 
provision  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  that  respect 
by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  when  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors, 
shall  declare  his,  her,  or  their  pleasure  for  holding 
a  first  or  any  subsequent  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  proclamation  Bhall  issue,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  cause  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  who 
are  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  thereof  on  the  part 
of  Ireland,  to  be  returned  in  such  manner  as  by  any 
Act  of  this  present  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land shall  be  provided ;  and  that  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  shall, 
together  with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
CommonB  so  returned  as  aforesaid  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  constitute  the  two  Houses  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  if  His  Majesty,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  on 
which  day  the  Union  is  to  take  place,  shall  de- 
clare, under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  that 
it  is  expedient  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the 
present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  bo  the 


members  of  the  respective  Houses  of  the  first  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain;  then  the  said  Lords  and  Commons 
of  the  present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall 
accordingly  be  the  members  of  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Uniteu  King- 
dom on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  they,  to- 
gether with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
Commons,  so  summoned  and  returned  as  above  on 
the  part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  and  Commons  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  such  first  Parliament 
may  (in  that  case),  if  not  sooner  dissolved,  con- 
tinue to  sit  so  long  as  the  present  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  may  by  law  now  continue  to  sit,  if 
not  Booner  dissolved :  Provided  always.  That  until 
an  Act  shall  have  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  providing  in  what  cases  persons 
holding  offices  or  places  of  profit  under  the  Crown 
of  Ireland,  shall  be  incapable  01  being  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  no  greater  number  of  members 
than  twenty,  holding  such  offices  or  places  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  said  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  if  such  a  number  of  members  shall  be 
returned  to  serve  in  the  said  House,  as  to  make 
the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  said  house 
holding  such  offices  or  places  as  aforesaid  more 
tnan  twenty,  then  and  in  such  case  the  seats  or 
places  of  such  members  as  shall  have  last  accepted 
such  offices  or  places  shall  be  vacated,  at  the  op- 
tion of  such  members,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number 
of  members  holding  such  offices  or  places  to  the 
number  of  twenty;  and  no  person  holding  any 
such  office  or  place  shall  be  capable  of  being 
elected  or  of  sitting  in  the  said  House,  while  there 
are  twenty  persons  holding  such  offices  or  places 
sitting  in  the  said  House;  and  that  every  one  of 
the  Lords  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  first  and  all  succeeding 
Parliaments,  shall,  until  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  otherwise  provide,  take  the 
oaths,  and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration, 
and  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  now  by  law  en- 
joined to  be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by  the 
LordB  and  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

That  the  Lords  of  Parliament  on  the  part  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  at  all  times  have  the  same  privileges  of  Par- 
liament which  shall  belong  to  the  Lords  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  respectively  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  shall  at  all  times  have  the  same  rights  in 
respect  of  their  sitting  and  voting  upon  the  trial  of 
peers,  as  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  respec- 
tively on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  all 
Lords  spiritual  of  Ireland  shall  have  rank  and 
precedency  next  and  immediately  after  the  Lords 
spiritual  of  the  same  rank  and  degree  of  Great 
Britain,  and  shall  enjoy  all  privileges  as  fully  as 
the  Lords  spiritual  of  Great  Britain  do  now  or  may 
hereafter  enjoy  the  same  (the  right  and  privilege 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  privileges 
depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the  right  of 
sitting  on  the  trial  of  peers,  excepted) ;  and  that 
the  persons  holding  any  temporal  peerages  of  Ire- 
land, existing  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  shall,  from 
and  after  the  Union,  have  rank  and  precedency 
next  and  immediately  after  all  the  persons  holding 

Peerages  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  in  Great 
ritain,  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  Union;  and 
that  all  peerages  of  Ireland  created  after  the  Union 
shall  have  rank  and  precedency  with  the  peerages 
of  the  United  Kingdom  so  created,  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  creations;  and  that  all  peerages 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  now  subsisting 
or  hereafter  to  be  created,  shall  in  all  other  re- 
spects, from  the  date  of  the  Union,  be  considered 
as  peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  the 
peers  of  Ireland  shall,  as  peers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, be  sued  and  tried  as  peers,  except  as  afore- 
said, and  shall  enjoy  all  privileges  of  peers  as  fully 
as  the  peers  of  Great  Britain ;  the  right  and  pri- 
vilege of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
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privileges  depending  thereon,  and  the  right  of  sit- 
ting on  the  trial  of  peers,  only  excepted. 

Akticlf.  V.  That  it  be  the  fifth  ardelo  of  Union, 
that  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now 
by  law  established,  be  muted  into  one  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called  Tkt  Uatttd  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland;  and  that  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  anJ  government  of  the  said 
United  Church  shall  be  and  shall  remain  in  full 
force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are  now  by  1: 
liahed  for  the  Church  of  England;  and  that  the 
continuance  and  preservation  of  the  said  United 
Church  as  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  shall  bo  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  part  of  the  Union  ;  and  that 
in  like  manner  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall 
remain  and  he  preserved,  as  the  same  are  now  es- 
tablished by  law,  and  by  the  Acts  for  the  Tniou  of 
the  two  king  I  mil  and  Scotland. 

lie  the  sixth  article  of  Union. 
that  His  Majesty  b  subjects  of  (ircat  Uritnin  and 
Ireland  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  bo 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same 
footing,  as  to  encouragements  and  bounties,  on  the 
like  articles,  lining  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  either  country  n  and  gen- 
erally in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation  in  all 
ports  and  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  tin  I  its 
dependencies  ;  and  that  in  all  treaties  made  by  His 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  with  any  foreign 
power,  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland  shall  have 
the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing, 
us  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

That,  from  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  one,  all  prohibitions  and 
bounties  on  the  export  of  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  totbe 
other,  shall  cease  and  determine ;  and  tha 

irtta  bo  exported  from  one 
country  to  the  other  without  duty  or  bounty  on 
such  export. 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  either  country  (B  r  enume- 
rated as  subjfr                     c    duties),  shall  from 
thenceforth  bo  Imported  into  each  country  from 
the  other  free  from  duty,  other  than  such  counter 
vailing  duties  on  the  several  articles  enumerated 
in  the  Schedule  Number  One,  A.  and  B.,  hereunto 
I.  as  are  therein  specified,  or  to  such  other 
countervailing  duties  as  shall  hereafter  be 
by  tin'  Parliament  of  '                      Kingdom,  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  p                       I   that,  (or  the 
of  twenty  years  from  this  Union,  ti] 
ited  in  the  Schedule  Number  Two,  here- 
uexed,  shall  he  subject,  on  import: 
each  country  from  the  other,  to  the  duties 
in  the  said  Schedule  Number  Two  |  and  Vat 
manufactures,   known  by  the  nan 
Aex  Drapery,  shall  pay.  OB  importation  into  each 
country  from  the  other,  the  duties  now  payable  on 
importation  into  Ireland;  salt  and  hops,  on    Im- 
portation into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  duties 
not  exceeding  those  which  are  now  paid  on  im- 
portation into  Ireland;  and  coals,  on  importation 
into  Ireland  from  Groat  Britain,  shall  be  subject  to 
burdens  not  exceeding  those  to  which  they  aro 
now  subject 

That  calicos  and  muslins  shall,  on  their  impor- 
tation into  either  country  from  the  other,  be  sub- 
ject and  liable  to  the  duties  now  payable  on  the 
same,  on  the  importation  thereof  from  Great 
Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  fifth  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight:  and  from 
and  after  the  said  day  the  said  duties  shall  be 
annually  reduced,  by  equal  proportions,  as  near  ur 
maybe  in  each  hat  the  said  duties  shall 

■taad  at  ten  per  centum  from  and  after  the  fifth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
6ixteen,  until  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-one;  and  that 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  twist  shall,  on  their  impor- 
tation into  either  country  from  the  other,  b  i  sub- 
ject and  liable  to  the  duties  now  payable  upon  the 
same  on  the  importation  thereof  from  Great  Britain 
into  Ireland,  until  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one 


thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  find  from  and 
alter  the  said  day  the  said  duties  shall  bo  annu- 
ally reduced  by  equal  proportions  as  near  as  may 
be  in  each  year,  so  as  that  all  duties  sir 
on  the  said  articles  from  and  after  the  fifth  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  an  1  six- 
teen. 

That  any   articles  of   the    growth,  produce,   or 
manufacture  of  either  country,  whi 

i  t  i  internal  duty,  or  to  duty  on  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  composed,  marl 

Subject,   on   their   importation    into   each 

rely  from  the  other,  to  such  countervailing; 
duty  as  shall  appear  to  be  just  and  reasonable  in 
ro-peet  of  such  Internal  duty  or  duties  on  the 
materials;  and  that  for  the  said  purpo 
articles  specified  in  the  said  Schedule  Nui  I 
A.  and  B.  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  ast  forth 
therein  liable  to  be  taken  off,  diminished,  or  la- 
in the  manner  herein  Specified;  and  that 
upon  the  export  of  ti  rom  each 

country  to  the  other  re  nk  shall 

be  given  equal  In  amount  to  the  countervailing 
duty  payable  on  such  articles  on  the  Import 
into  the  same  country  from  the  other;  and  that  in 
uer  in  future  it  shall  il  to  tho 

Dotted  1'arliament toimposeany new oradditi  mil 
countervailing  duties,  off  or  diminish 

each  existing  countervailing  duties  as  ma] 
on  like  principles,  to  be  just  and  reasonable  in  ra- 
iny future  or  additional  internal  duly  on 
ie  growth,  produce,  or  man 
of  either  country,  or  of  any  new  or  additional  duty 
on  any  materials  of  which  such  article  may  1k» 
I  abatement  of  duty  on  tho 
same;  and  that  when  any  such  new 
countervailing  duty  ah  I    OB   tho 

import  of  any  a  imtryfrom  tho 

other,  a  drawback,  equal  in  amount  to  such  coun- 
tervailing duty,  shall  be  given  in  111 
the  export  of  every  such  artio  rely  from 

the  same  country  to  the  other. 

That  all  articl  it,  produce,  or  manu- 

facture of  either  country,  when  exported  through 
.  shall  in  all  cases  be 

exported 
directly  from  the  country  of  which  they  a 
growth,  produce,  ormanufa. 

That   all  duty  charged  on  the  import  of  foreign 
or  colonial  goods  Into  hall,  on 

their  export  to  the  other,  be  either  drawn  back, 
or  the  amount,  if  any  I  all  be  placed 

to  the  credit  of  the  country  to  which  they  shall  be 
tad,  so   long  lituro  of   tho 

United  Kingdom 

contribution   :  Provided al icayt, That  Dothln 
in  shall  extend  lo  take 

prohibition,    which   exists   with   respect    I 
meal,  malt.  Hour,  or  bisouit;    but  that  all 

lie  regulated  varied,  or  rep  nine  to 

time,  as  tho  United  Parliament  shall  deem 
dient. 

I  VII.  That  it  be  the  seventh  article  of 
Union  that  the  charge  arising  from  the  pa 

of  the  interest,  and  the  sinking  fund  for  (hi 
tion   of  the  principal,  of  tho  debt   incurred   In 
either  kingdom  before  tho  Union,  shall  a 
to  be  separately  defrayed  I  in  and 

Ireland  respectively,  except  as  hsrafnaftar  pro- 
vided. 

I  or  tho  space  of  twenty  years  after  tho 
Union  shall  take  place,  the  confriba 

and  Ireland  respectively,  towards  the  ex- 
penditure of  tie  United  Kingdom  in  each  year, 
shall  be  defrayed  in  the propo  in  parts 

Britain  and  two  parts  for  Ireland;    and 
that  at  tho  expiration  of  the  said  twento 
the  future  expenditure  of  the   ('ailed  Kingdom 
(other  than  tho  interest  and  chargi 
to  which  either  country  shall  be  separately  liable) 
shall  be  defrayed  in  such  proportion  as  the  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  deem  just 
and  reasonable,  upon  a  comparison  of  tl 
value  ot  the  exports  and  imports  of  tho  respective 
countries,  upon  an  average  of  tho  three  years  next 
preceding  the  period  of  revision;  or  on  a  com- 
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?)arison  of  the  value  of  the  quantities  of  the  follow- 
Dg  articles  consumed  within  the  respective  coun- 
i  a  similar  average;  viz.,  beer,  spirits, 
sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  and  malt :  or  according 
to  the  aggregate  proportion  resulting  from  both 
these  considerations  combined;  or  on  a  compari- 
son of  the  amount  of  income  in  each  country, 
estimated  from  the  produce  for  the  same  period  of 
a  general  tax,  if  such  shall  have  been  imposed  on 
the  same  descriptions  of  income  in  both  countries ; 
and  that  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
;;hall  afterwards  proceed  in  like  manner  to  revise 
and  fix  the  said  proportions  according  to  the  same 
rules,  or  any  of  them,  at  periods  not  more  distant 
than  twenty  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years  from 
each  other;  unless,  previous  to  any  such  period, 
the  Parliament  of  the  Unite:!  Kingdom  shall  have 
dee.lar  (1.  as  hereinafter  provided,  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  defrayed 
minately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the 
like  articles  in  both  countries :  that,  for  the  de- 
fraying the  said  expenditure  according  to  the  rules 
above  laid  clown,  the  revenues  of  Ireland  shall 
hereafter  constitute  a  consolidated  fund,  which 
shall  be  charged  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
interest  of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  sink- 
ing fund  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  said 
debt,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  applio.l  toward! 
defraying  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  which  Ireland  maybe  liable 
in  each  year;  that  the  proportion  of  contribution 
to  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  liable 
Khali  be  nob  taxes  in  each  country 

respectively  as  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  fit :  Pro- 
wtft,  That  in  regulating  the  taxes  in  each 
country,  by  which  their  respective  proportions 
shall  be  levied,  no  article  in  Ireland  shall  be  made 
liable  to  any  new  or  additional  duty,  by  which  the 
■whole  amount  of  duty  payable  thereon  would 
exceed  the  amount  which  will  bo  thereafter  pay- 
able in  England  on  the  like  article;  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  any  year,  any  surplus  shall  accrue  from  the 
revenues  of  Ireland,  after  defraying  the  interest, 
pinking  fund,  and  proportional  contribution  and 
separate  charges  to  which  the  said  country  shall 
then  be  liable,  taxes  shall  be  taken  off  to  the 
amount  of  sueh  surplus,  or  the  surplus  shall  be 
applied  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  auy 
deficiency  which  may  arise  in  the  revenues  of  Ire- 
land in  time  of  peace,  or  be  invested,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  national  debt  of  Ireland,  in 
the  funds,  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  Ir  land 
at  compound  interest,  in  case  of  the  contribution 
of  Ireland  in  time  of  war :  Provided,  That  the  sur- 
plus so  to  accumulate  shall  at  no  future  period  be 
suffered  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  Millions :  that 
all  moneys  to  bo  raised  after  the  Union,  by  loan, 
in  peace  or  war,  for  the  service  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Parliament  thereof,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  joint  debt,  and  the  charges  thereof 
Shall  be  borne  by  the  respective  countries  in  the 
proportion  of  their  respective  contributions :  Pro- 
vided, That  if  at  any  time,  in  raising  their  respec- 
tive contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each  country, 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  judge 
it  fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such  respec- 
tive contributions  in  one  country  within  the  year 
than  in  the  other,  or  to  set  apart  a  greater  p  opor- 
tion  of  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan  raised  on  account 
of  the  one  country  than  that  raised  on  account  of 
the  other  country,  then  such  part  of  the  said  loan, 
for  the  liquidation  of  which  different  provisions 
shall  have  been  made  for  the  respective  countries, 
shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  shall  be  borne  by  each 
separately,  and  only  that  part  of  the  said  loan  be 
deemed  joint  and  common,  for  the  reduction  of 
which  the  respective  countries  shall  have  made 
provision  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective 
contributions:  that  if  at  any  future  day  the  separ- 
ate debt  of  each  country  respectively  shall  have 
been  liquidated,  or  if  the  values  of  their  respec- 
tive debts  (estimated  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  interest  and  annuities  attending  the  same,  and 
of  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction 


thereof,  and  to  the  period  within  which  the  whole 
capital  of  sueh  debt  shall  appear  to  be  redeemable 
by  such  sinking  fund)  shall  be  to  each  other  hi 
the  same  proportion  with  the  respective  contribu- 
tions of  each  country  respectively;  or  if  the 
amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  such 
debts  shall  vary  from  such  proportion,  shall  not 
exceed  one-hundredth  part  of  the  said  value:  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  the  respective  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  will  thenceforth  admit  of  their  con- 
tributing indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed 
on  the  same  articles  in  each,  to  the  future  expen- 
diture of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  declare  that  all  future  expense  thenceforth  to 
be  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and  charges 
of  all  joint  debts  contracted  previous  to  sueh  de- 
claration, shall  be  so  defrayed  indiscriminately  by 
equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
country,  and  thenceforth  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  to  impose  and  apply 
such  taxes  accordingly,  subject  only  to  such  par- 
ticular exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as 
circumstances  may  appear  from  time  to  time  to 
demand:  that,  from  the  perio  I  of  such  declara- 
tion, it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to  regulate 
the  contribution  of  the  two  countries  towards  the 
future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  accord- 
ing to  any  specific  proportion,  or  according  to  any 
of  the  rules  herein  before  described:  Provided 
nevertheless.  That  the  interest  or  charges  which 
may  remain  on  account  of  any  part  of  the  separate 
debt  with  which  father  country  shall  be  chargeable, 
and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or  consolidated 
proportionably  ib  above,  shall,  until  extinguished, 
continue  to  be  iefrayed  by  separate  taxes  in  each 
country ;  that  a  sum,  not  less  than  the  sum  which 
has  been  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  on 
the  average  o''  six  years  immediately  preceding 
the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred,  in  premiums  for  the  internal  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or 
for  the  maintaining  institutions  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  to  such  local  pur- 
poses in  Ireland,  in  such  manner  as  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  direct;  that, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  one,  all  public  revenue 
arising  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  territorial 
dependencies  thereof,  and  applied  to  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  so 
applied  in  the  proportions  of  the  respective  contri- 
butions of  the  two  countries. 

Article  VIII.  That  it  be  the  eighth  article  of  the 
Union,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall 
remain  as  now  by  law  established  within  the  same, 
subject  only  to  such  alterations  and  regulations 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  require. 
Provided,  That  all  writs  of  error  and  appeals  de- 
pending at  the  time  of  the  Union  or  hereafter  to 
be  brou.'ht,  and  which  might  now  be  finally  decided 
by  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  of  either  kingdom,  shall, 
from  and  after  the  Union,  be  finally  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom :  And  pro- 
vided. That  from  and  after  the  Union  there  shall 
remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  Court  of  Admiralty, 
for  the  determination  of  caus  >s,  civil  and  maritime 
only,  and  that  the  appeal  from  sentences  of  the 
said  court  shall  be  to  His  Majesty's  delegates  in 
his  Court  of  Chancery  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland:  and  that  all  laws  at 
present  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  which  shall  bo 
contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  which  may  be 
enacted  by  any  Act  for  carrying  these  articles  into 
effect,  be  from  and  after  the  Union  repealed. 

And  whereas,  the  said  articles  having,  by  ad- 
dress of  the  respective  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  been  humbly  laid  before 
His  Majesty,  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  approve  the  same;  and  to  recommend 
it  to  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland,  to  consider  of  such  measures  as  may 
lie  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  said  articles; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  give  full  effect  and  validity 
to  tho  same,  bo  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most 
Kxeellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  ami 
consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  In  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  Mid 
foregoing  netted  articles,  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  according  to  the  true  import  and  tenor  there- 
of, be  ratified,  confirmed,  and  approved,  and  l>e 
and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  l>e  the  articles  of 
the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  the 


same  shall  be  in  force  and  have  effect  forover, 
from  the  first  day  of  January,  which  shall  be  in  tho 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one.  Provided^  That  before  that  period  an  Act 
shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, for  carrying  into  effect,  in  tho  liko  manner, 
the  said  foregoing  recited  articles. 

[Here  follows  the  supplementary  enactment  for 
regulating  tho  mode  of  summoning  the  Irish  Lords 
and  Commons  to  sit  in  the  then  current  United 
Parliament  This  enactment  is  buftieieutly  de- 
scribed in  the  text.] 
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PROCLAMATIONS  FOUND  IN  EMMET'S  ARMS-DEPOTS,  INTENDED  TO 
BE  ISSUED  ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  OUTBREAK. 


The  Provisional  Government  to  the 
People  op  Ireland  : 
"  Yon  are  now  called  upon  to  show  to  the  world 
that  you  are  competent  to  take  your  place  among 
nations,  that  you  have  a  right  to  claim  their  recog- 
nizance of  you  as  an  independent  country,  by  the 
only  satisfactory  proof  you  can  furnish  of  your 
capability  of  maintaining  your  independence, 
your  wresting  it  from  England  with  your  own 
hands. 

"In  the  development  of  this  system,  which  has 
been  organized  within  the  last  eight  mouths,  at  the 
close  of  internal  defeat,  and  without  the  hope  of 
external  assistance — which  has  been  conducted 
with  a  tranquillity  mistaken  for  obedience,  which 
neither  the  failure  of  a  similar  attempt  in  England 
has  retarded,  nor  the  renewal  of  hostilities  has 
accelerated— in  the  development  of  this  system 
you  will  Bhow  to  the  people  of  England  that  there 
is  a  spirit  of  perseverance  in  this  country  beyond 
their  power  to  calculate  or  repress.  You  will 
show  them  that  as  long  as  they  think  to  hold 
unjust  dominion  over  Ireland,  under  no  change  of 
circumstances  can  they  count  upon  its  obedience ; 
under  no  aspect  of  affairs  can  they  judge  of  its 
intentions ;  you  will  show  to  them  that  the  question 
which  it  now  behooves  them  to  take  into  serious 
and  instant  consideration  is  not,  whether  they  will 
resist  a  separation,  which  it  is  our  fixed  determina- 
tion to  effect,  but  whether  or  not  they  will  drive  us 
beyond  separation — whether  they  will,  by  a  san- 
guinary resistance,  create  a  deadly  national  an- 
tipathy between  the  two  countries,  or  whether  they 
will  take  the  only  means  still  left  of  driving  such 
a  sentiment  from  our  minds — a  prompt,  manly, 
and  sagacious  acquiescence  in  our  just  and  unalter- 
able determination. 

"  If  the  secrecy  with  which  the  present  effort 
has  been  conducted  shall  have  led  our  enemies  to 
suppose  that  its  extent  must  have  been  partial,  a 
few  days  will  undeceive  them.  That  confidence 
which  was  once  lost  by  trusting  to  external  sup- 
port, and  suffering  our  own  means  to  be  gradually 
undermined,  has  been  again  restored,  we  have 
been  mutually  pledged  to  each  other,  to  look  only 
at  our  own  strength,  and  that  the  first  introduction 
of  a  system  of  terror,  the  first  attempt  to  execute 
an  individual  in  one  county  should  be  a  signal  for 
insurrection  in  alL  We  have  now,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  with  our  means  of  communication  un- 
touched, brought  our  plans  to  the  moment  when 
they  are  ripe  for  execution,  andin  the  promptitude 
with  which  nineteen  counties  will  come  forward  at 
once  to  execute  them,  it  will  be  found  that  neither 
confidence  nor  communication  are  wanting  to  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

"  In  calling  an  our  countrymen  to  come  forward, 
we  feel  ourselves  bound  at  the  same  time  to  justify 
our  claim  to  their  confidence  by  a  precise  declara- 
tion of  our  views.  We  therefore  solemnly  declare 
that  our  object  is  to  establish  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent Republic  in  Ireland ;  that  the  pursuit  of  this 
object  we  will  relinquish  only  with  our  lives ;  that 
we  will  never,  but  at  the  express  call  of  our  country, 
abandon  our  post  till  the  acknowledgment  of  its 
independence  is  obtained  from  England;  and  that 


we  will  enter  into  no  negotiation  (but  for  exchange 
of  prisoners)  with  the  Government  of  that  country 
while  a  British  army  remains  in  Ireland.  Such  is 
the  declaration  which  we  call  on  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  support.  And  we  call  first  on  that  part 
of  Ireland  winch  was  once  paralyzed  by  the  want 
of  intelligence  to  show  that  to  that  cause  only  was 
its  inaction  to  be  attributed ;  on  that  part  of  Ireland 
which  was  once  foremost  by  its  fortitude  in  Buffer- 
ing ;  on  that  part  of  Ireland  which  once  offered  to> 
take  tne  salvation  of  the  country  on  itself ;  on  that 
part  of  Ireland  where  the  flame  of  liberty  first 
glowed :  we  call  upon  the  Nonru  to  stand  up  and 
shake  off  their  slumber  and  oppressions. 

"Citizens  of  Dublin: 

"  A  band  of  patriots,  mindful  of  their  oath,  and 
faithful  to  their  engagement  as  united  Irishmen, 
have  determined  to  give  freedom  to  their  country, 
and  a  period  to  the  long  career  of  English  op- 
pression. 

"  In  this  endeavour  they  are  now  successfully 
engaged,  and  their  efforts  are  seconded  by  com- 
plete and  universal  co-operation  from  the  country, 
every  part  of  which,  from  the  extremity  of  the* 
North  to  that  of  the  South,  pours  forth  its  warriors 
in  support  of  our  hallowed  cause.  Citizens  of 
Dublin,  we  require  your  aid.  Necessary  secrecy- 
has  prevented,  to  many  of  you,  notice  of  our  plan, 
but  the  erection  of  our  national  standard,  tha 
sacred,  though  long  degraded,  green,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  call  to  arms  and  rally  round  it  every  mam 
in  whose  breast  exists  a  spark  of  patriotism  or 
sense  of  duty.  Avail  yourselves  of  your  local 
advantages — in  a  city  each  street  becomes  a  defile, 
and  each  house  a  battery.  Impede  the  march  of 
your  oppressors;  charge  them  wfth  the  arms  of 
the  brave — the  pike ;  and  from  your  windows  and 
roofs  hurl  stones,  bricks,  bottles,  and  all  other 
convenient  implements,  on  the  head  of  the  satel- 
lites of  your  tyrant,  the  mercenary,  the  sanguinary 
soldiery  of  England. 

"  Orangemen !  add  not  to  the  catalogue  of  your 
follies  and  crimes.  Already  have  you  been  duped 
to  the  ruin  of  your  country,  in  the  legislative  union 
with  its  tyrant;  attempt  not  an  opposition  which 
will  carry  with  it  your  inevitable  destruction.  Re- 
turn from  your  paths  of  delusion — return  to  the. 
arms  of  your  countrymen,  who  will  receive  and 
hail  your  repentance.  •» 

"  Countrymen  of  all  descriptions,  let  us  act  with 
union  and  concert  All  sects,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Presbyterian,  are  equally  and  indiscriminately  em- 
braced in  the  benevolence  of  your  object.  Repress, 
prevent,  and  discourage  excesses,  pillage,  and  in- 
toxication. Let  each  man  do  his  duty,  and  remem- 
ber that  during  public  agitation  inaction  becomes 
a  crime.  Be  no  other  competition  known  than 
that  of  doing  good  Hemember  against  whom  you 
fight — your  oppressors  for  six  hundred  years ;  re- 
member their  massacres,  theirtortures  ;  remember 
your  murdered  friends,  your  burned  houses,  your 
violated  females ;  keep  in  mind  your  country,  to 
whom  we  are  now  giving  her  high  rank  among 
nations,  and  in  the  honest  terror  of  feeling  let  us 
exclaim,  that  as  in  the  hour  of  trial  we  serve  this 
country,  so  may  God  serve  us  in  that,  which  will 
be  last  of  all." 
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bound  in  Morocco,  price  18s. ;  and  is  an  elegant  and  appropriate  Gift  for 
a  lady.  The  Publishers  will  forward  a  copy,  free  to  any  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  any  of  the  prices  named.  The  above  work 
comprises  the  following  Twelve  separate  Books,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  done  up  in  Coloured  Pictorial  Cover.  Any  of  the  Scries,  price  Is.,  or 
free  by  post  for  14  stamps. 


1.  SIXTY  SCOTTISH  AIRS. 

2.  FIFTY  CHRISTY'S  MINSTRELS' AIRS. 
S.  FIFTY-EIGHT    ENGLISH    AND    NA- 
TIONAL AIRS. 

4.  FIFTY-EIGHT  IRISH  AIRS. 

5.  FIFTY-FOUR  AIRS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 
€.  FORTY-SIX  FAVOURITE   OPERATIC 

AIRS. 

7.  FIFTY   AMERICAN    AND    NEGRO 

MELODIES. 

8.  FIFTY-FOUR  SCOTTISH  MELODIES. 

Second  Series. 


9.  FIFTY-SIX  MOORE'S    AND    OTHER 
IRISH  MELODIKS. 

10.  SCOTTISH    DANCE    MUSIC,   consist- 

ing of  REELS  and  STRATH- 
SPFYS 

11.  QUADRILLES      AND      COUNTRY 

DANCES. 

12.  WALTZES,  POLKAS,  SCHOTTISCIIES, 

MAZURKAS,  JIGS,  HORNPIPES, 
MARCHES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
DANCES. 


Morine's  Pianoforte   Tutor:   a  complete  Course  of 

Instructions,  arranged  on  a  simple,  novel,  and  progressive  plan,  by  which 
the  usually  dry  details  of  the  Elementary  Lessons  are  rendered  easy  of 
acquirement  and  pleasing  to  the  Pupil.  The  Work  consists  of  a  Selection 
of  Tunes  in  graduated  succession,  from  the  most  simple  melody  performed 
with  one  hand  to  the  more  perfect  composition  requiring  facility  with  both : 
advancement  in  the  art  of  playing  being  thus  simultaneous  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Rudiments,  the  labour  of  both  Teacher  and  Pupil  is  greatly 
lessened.  Full  music  size,  in  beautifully  Illustrated  Cover,  price  Is.,  or  free 
by  post  for  14  stamps. 
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FOR  THE  HARMONIUM. 

The  Alexandre  Tutor  for  the  Harmonium:  a  com- 
plete Course  of  Lessons,  with  Progressive  Exercises,  nnd  Selection  of 
Favourite  Airs,  Sacred  and  Secular.  Full  music  size.  Trice  Is.,  free  by 
post  for  14  stamps. 


FOR  THE  CORNETTE  AND  TROBIBONETTE. 
Bain's  Selection  of  Airs  for  the  Cornette  and  Trom- 

bonette,  with  Instructions  and  Scales,  being  a  complete  Self-instructor  for 
these  Instruments.     Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 


FOR  THE  CONCERTINA. 

SONGS  SERIES. 

Containing  the  Words  and  Music  of  all  the  Sonets,  and  admirably  adapted  for  Vocal. 
Accompaniment  to  this  popular  Instrument.  Each  book  done  up  in  handsome 
Illustrated  Cover,  printed  in  Colours. 

The  Treasury  of  Songs  for  the  Concertina ;  containing 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  of  the  most  Popular  Songs  of  the  Day,  with  the 
"Words  and  Music,  arranged  for  Singing  and  Playing.  Price  Is.,  free  by 
post  for  14  stamps. 

Sixty  Christy's  Minstrels'  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music.     Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  English  and  National  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music.     Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  Scottish  Songs  for  the  Concertina,  with  the 

Words  and  Music.     Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  Irish  Songs  for  the  Concertina,  with  the  Words 

and  Music.     Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  American  and  Negro  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music.     Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  Sacred  Songs— Psalms  and  Hymns  — for  the 

Concertina,  -with  the  Words  and  Music.  Price  6(L,  free  by  post  for  7 
stamps. 

Sixty  Comic  and  Burlesque  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music.     Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

The  Green  Flag  of  Ireland  National  Songs  for  the 

Concertina,  with  the  Words  and  Music.  Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7 
stamps. 
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FOR  THE  CONCERTINA. 
ADAMS'S  NEW  AND  POPULAR  SERIES. 

The  Complete  Tutor  for  the  Concertina:  a  concise  Course 

of  Lessons  in  Music,  simple  Instructions  for  Playing,  and  a  varied  Selection 
of  the  most  Popular  Airs  of  the  day,  marked  and  figured  for  playing. 
Price  Is.,  post  free  for  14  stamps. 

The  Art  of  Playing  the  Concertina  without  a  Master : 

an  improved  and  complete  Tutor  for  the  Instrument.  With  Lessons  on 
Music,  Scales,  and  a  Selection  of  Favourite  Airs  marked  and  figured. 
Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Christy's  Minstrels'  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for 

the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions 
and  Scales.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  English  and  National  Airs,  marked  and  figured 

for  the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions 
and  Scales.     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Scottish  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for  the  10,  20, 

22,  and  28  keyed-  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions  and  Scales. 
Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Irish   Airs,  marked  and  figured  for  the  10,  20, 

and  22  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions  and  Scales.  Price 
Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Favourite  Airs,  Dances,  Songs,  &c,  marked  and 

figured  for  the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete 
Instructions  and  Scales.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Moore's  Irish   Melodies,  marked  and  figured  for 

the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina;  containing  the  most  popular  of 
those  exquisite  National  Airs.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

Adams's  Dancing  Tunes ;  containing  a  variety  of  Quad- 
rilles, Waltzes,  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Country  Dances,  Jigs,  Reels,  &c,  &c, 
marked  and  figured  for  playing.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

Scottish  Dance  Music;  containing  Reels,  Strathspeys, 

Jigs,  Country  Dances,&c.  ,marked  and  figured.   Price  Gd.  ,post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  American  and  Negro  Melodies :  a  Second  Series  of 

the  Popular  Airs  performed  by  Christy's  Minstrels,  Buckley's  Serenaders,  and 
EthiopianCompanies,  marked  and  figured.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

120  Sacred  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for  the  10,  20, 

22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions  and  Scales. 
Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

Adams's  Selection  of  Airs  for  the  20  keyed  Concertina, 

marked  and  figured.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

230  Airs  of  All  Nations:  a  varied  and  popular  Col- 
lection of  Tunes,  marked  and  figured.    Price  Is.,  post  free  for  14  stamps. 

Adams's  Miscellany  of  Popular  Airs  for  the  Concertina; 

containing  the  best  Collection  of  Tunes  for  the  Instrument  yet  published. 
With  Instructions,  Scales,  &c.     Price  Is.,  post  free  for  14  stamps. 
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FOR    THE    FLUTE. 
ADAMS'S    POPULAR    SERIES. 

The  Art  of  Playing  the   Flute  without  a  Master: 

an  improved  and  complete  Tutor  for  the  Instrument;  with  Instructions, 
Scales,  and  66  Popular  Air3.     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Scottish  Airs  for  the  Flute;  with  Instructions 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  Irtinrpi 

100  English  and  National  Airs  for  the  Flute;  with 

Instructions  and   Scales   for   the    Instrument.     Trice   Gd.,    post   free  for 
7  stamps. 

100   Irish   Airs  for  the   Flute;    with  Instructions 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Christy's  Minstrels'  Airs  for  the  Flute;   with 

Instructions   and   Scales   for  the    Instrument.     Price   Gd.,    post   free   for 
7  stamps. 

215  Airs  of  All  Nations  for  the  Flute;   containing 

a  preat  variety  of  Popular  Airs;  with  Instructions,  Scales,  &c.     Price  Is., 
post  free  for  13  stamps. 


FOR    THE   VIOLIN. 
ADAMS'S    POPULAR    SERIES. 

The  Art  of  Playing  the  Violin  without  a   Master: 

an  improved  and  complete  Tutor  for  the  Instrument  ;    with  Instructions, 
Scales,  and  Go  Popular  Airs.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Scottish  Airs  for  the  Violin;  with  Instructions 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  English  and  National  Airs  for  the  Violin;  with 

Instructions  and   Scales  for  the  Instrument.     Price    Gd.,  post  free  for  7 
stamps. 

100  Irish   Airs  for   the  Violin;    with    Instructions 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Christy's  Minstrels'  Airs  for  the  Violin;  with 

Instructions  and  Scales  for  the  Instrument.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  for  7 
stamps. 

228  Airs  of  All  Nations  for  the  Violin;  contain- 
ing a  varied  Selection  of  Popular  Airs;  with  Instructions.  Scales,  &c. 
Price  Is.,  post  free  for  13  stamps. 
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CAMEBON  AND  FEEGTJSON'S  POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS.  & 

SENSATION   SHILLING  VOLUMES, 

CONSISTING   OF 

NOVELS     AND     ROMANCES, 

Now  Ready,  Price  One  Shilling,  or  Free  by  Post  for  14  Stamps. 

1.  Five  Sea  Novels,  Complete.     512  pages,  Crown  8vo, 

Illustrated  Cover. 

2.  Romances  of  the  American  War;  containing  Eight 

Exciting  Tales  of  Love  and  Battle.     Royal  8vo,  336  pages,  with  Pictorial 
Cover,  and  Eight  full- page  Illustrations  printed  on  Toned  Paper. 

3.  Tales  of  the  Far  West,  abounding  in  Excitement  and 

Adventure.     Crown  8vo,  512  pages,  Illustrated  Cover. 

4.  The  Story  Teller ;  or,  Romances  of  the  Land  and  the 

Sea.     Royal  4to,  with  Large  Illustrations. 

5.  Round  the  Camp-Fire ;  or,  Tales  of  the  Bivouac  and 

Battle-Ficld.     Foolscap  8vo,  Enamelled  Boards,  Pictorial  Cover. 

6.  Adventures  on  the  Prairies;   and  Life  among  the 

Indians:   abounding  in  thrilling  Interest  and  Romance.     Royal  8vo,  with 
full-page  Illustrations. 

7.  Romances  of  Crime;  or,  The  Disclosures  of  a  Detec- 

tive.    By  James  M'Levy.    Foolscap  8vo,  Illustrated  Pictorial  Boards. 

N.B.— Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

*#*  The  extraordinary  value  and  bulk  for  the  money  offered  in  the  above  List  is  quite 
unprecedented,  each  volume  being  in  itself  a  treasury  of  interesting  reading. 


SIXPENNY     LIBRARY 


OF 


ROMANCE    AND    ADVENTURE. 


•.*  Containing  first-class  Reprints  and  Original  Works  of  an  interesting  character 
Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  contains  12S  or  160  pages  Crown  8vo,  or  240  pa» e» 
Foolscap  8vo,  printed  on  good  Paper,  done  up  in  handsome  Illustrated  Coloured  Cover- 

Price  Gd.  each,  or  Free  by  Post  for  7  Stamps. 

1.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.    By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

2.  St.  Clair  of  the  Isles ;  or,  The  Outlaws'  Revenge- 
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3.  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.    By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

4.  The  Warrior  Brothers :  a  Romance  of  Love  and 

Crime. 

5.  The  Insurgent  Chief:  a  Romance  of  the  Irish 

Rebellion. 

6.  The  Chamber  Mystery;  or,  A  Father's  Crime. 

7.  The  Pirate  of  the  Slave  Coast. 

8.  The  Shawnee  Fiend ;  or,  Nick  of  the  Woods. 

9.  Ripperda  the  Renegade ;  or,  The  Siege  of  Ceuta. 

10.  The  Arkansas    Ranger;    or,   Dingle    the    Back- 

woodsman. 

11.  Neverfail;  or,  The  Children  of  the  Border. 

12.  The  White  Queen  and  the  Mohawk  Chief. 

13.  Paul  the  Rover ;  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles. 

14.  The  Witch  of  the  Wave;  or,  The  Rover's  Captive. 

15.  The  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 

16.  The  Mystic  Tio :  a  Tale  of  the  Camp  and  Court 

of  Buonaparte. 

17.  The   Turkish   Slave;   or,  The   Dumb   Dwarf   of 

Constantinople. 

18.  Disinherited;  or,  The  Heir  of  Motcombe. 

19.  The  Silver  Hand :  a  Story  of  Land  and  Sea. 

20.  The  King's  Talisman :  an  Eastern  Romance. 

21.  The  Child  of  the  Sea ;  or,  The  Pirate's  Adopted. 

22.  Hearts  of  Steel ;  or,  The  Celt  and  the  Saxon. 

23.  Galloping  O'Hogan;  a  Romance  of  Sarsfleld. 

24.  Fitzhern;  or,  The  Rover  of  the  Irish  Seas. 

25.  Michael  Dwyer:  the  Insurgent  Captain  of  the 

Wicklow  Mountains. 

26.  The  Virginian  Hunter;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 

1'ackwoods. 

27.  The  Lover/s  Revenge;  or,  The  Brothers  of  the 

Prairie. 

28.  Romances  of  Love,  War,  and  Mystery. 

29.  Too  Late;   and  other  Tales. 

30.  Alley  Sheridan,  by  W.  Carleton,  and  Other  Tales. 


New   Volumes    at   Press. 
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